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Mr. T. O. Bartow was too important a representative of 
English mezzotint engraving for his death on Christmas 
Eve to be unregretted. Like so many artists, he was not at 
first destined for the work in which he made his name. 
Born in Oldham in 1824, he was apprenticed to a firm of 
mercantile engravers in Manchester. But in the local 
school of art his aspirations towards something higher were 
strengthened. He felt that he could make engravings after 
pictures, and began with JoHN PHILLIPps’s Courtship, and 
svas so successful with his plate that the painter became his 
friend. Some of his best work is to be seen in the engrav- 
ings of Za Gloria, The Prison Window, and The Gitana 
and Child. There was a tenderness about his work which 
made Bartow one of the best engravers of children. He 
was alike successful with some of Mr. SANnt’s figures and 
with Sir J. E. Mitzats’s AZy First Sermon and My Second 
Sermon. In portraiture he wasadmirable. Beginning with 
the William Fairbairn after Westcott, his Charles Dickens 
after Fritrn, Duke of Westminster, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Bright, and others after MiLLais are among the best 
modern examples. Zhe Huguenot was no less successful. 
After making so many Academicians’ works popular, Mr. 
Bartow could not in justice be long kept outside the Royal 
Academy. In 1873 he waselected Associate Engraver, and 
in 1881 he succeeded SAMUEL Cousins as Academician. 
Mr. BARLOw was generally fortunate in being able to suggest 
the characteristics of the picture he followed. His engravings 
after PHiLtips show a different sort of power from those 
after MILLais, and it might be easily imagined that the out- 
lines were laid down by the artists themselves. He was 
loyal to the painters whose works he engraved, and to some 
extent he sacrificed his own individuality by the pains he 
took to be faithful to the originals. 


In a recent limited competition for the proposed new 
Free Library at Ladbroke Grove, Notting Hill, W., plans 
were invited from eight architects nominated by the Com- 
missioners. At the final meeting held to consider the 
plans, the design bearing motto ‘‘ Tree of Knowledge” was 
selected. The authors were found to be Mr, T. PHILLIps 
Ficcis, A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. H. WIxLson, 


AN anonymous benefactor has arranged to found a 
hospital convalescent home at a cost of 100,000/., which 
sum he has invested in the names of Sir W. Savory, Mr. 
Cross & himself. He proposes as the first step ‘‘the pur- 
chase of a freehold site in a healthy locality within easy 
reach of London, and the erection thereon of the proposed 
sanatorium at a total cost of, say, about 20,o00/.” The 
founder expects that this sum will provide accommodation 
for from 800 to 1,000 patients every year. The money 
appears rather limited for a building of the kind, which 
should be of a more attractive form than an ordinary hos- 
pital, but if ground for the building and gardens for exercise 
has also to be paid for out of the money it is not sufficient. 
Evidently the founder is eager to do the best for the inmates, 
and on reflection he will see that it will be wise to lay out a 
larger sum on the building—indeed, 30,000/, would not be 
excessive. It is admitted by the founder that a sanatorium 


on the comprehensive scale he originally contemplated 
would cost with endowment not less than 300,000/. or 
400,000/7, He expected that half a dozen of the wealthier 
capitalists would join with him in raising that sum, but 


apparently there was no response to his invitations. In 
such cases a good deal depends on the kind of start that is 
made. Let “the Founder ” erect a building to provide for 
the convalescents of more than two hospitals—which is his 
present scheme—and there will be little doubt that the 
public, including capitalists, will see to its support. 


THE meetings of the Applied Art Sectioh of the Society 
of Arts will commence on January 28, when Mr. EpwarpD 
C. Rosins, F.S.A., will read a paper on “The Relation of 
the Fine Arts to the Applied Arts.” At subsequent meet- 
ings papers will be read on February 11, by Mr. W. R. 
LETHABY, on “Cast-iron and its Treatment for Artistic 
Purposes ;” on March 4, by Mr. JAmEs Orrock, R.I., on 
“The Claims of the British School of Painting to a 
thorough representation in the National Gallery,” when 
pictures by illustrious English masters whose works are not 
included in the National Gallery will be exhibited by the 
reader of the paper ; on March 25, by Mr. H. ARTHUR 
KENNEDY, on “Glass Painting ;” on April 15, by Mr. 
C. Purpon Criarke, C.I.E., on “Modern Indian Art ;” 
and on May 13, by Professor W. C. RoBerts-AUSTEN, 
F.R.S., on “The Use of Alloys in Art Metalwork.” 


THE Chateau of Laeken, which was destroyed by fire 
on New Year’s Day, as a work of architecture was not of 
higher value than Buckingham Palace. The designer was 
an amateur, an Austrian Grand Duke, and it was erected 
at the close of the last century. It abounded in works of 
art and other treasures, which were the private property of 
the royal family, and it is feared that the greater part of 
them will be destroyed. It is difficult to understand why 
the palace was not at least partly saved, for Laeken may be 
called a suburb of Brussels, and is connected with the 
capital by a railway and tramways. But through some 
unknown cause the palace was burning for at least an hour 
before the news reached the fire brigade, and when the 
engines arrived the men were unable to cope with the 
flames. 


Tue chemical action between water and lead is causing 
some anxiety at the present time in Sheffield, for several 
inhabitants have suffered through the altered character of 
the water. A few weeks ago the Water Committee ordered 
an investigation of the subject to be made by Mr. Earon. 
He has presented his report, in which he suggests that the 
danger might be overcome, at least temporarily, by adding 
3% grains of carbonate of soda to every gallon of water. If 
the water should happen to be free from any trace of lead 
the addition would be harmless. The Committee have 
resolved that the opinion of one of the principal chemists 
in London and of Mr. THomas Hawkstey shall be 
obtained and presented without loss of time. The Water 
Committee at the same time point out that the use 
of lead pipes rests with the consumers, and that there- 
would be no objection on the part of the Corporation if 
glass-lined pipes were substituted. 
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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS IN VENICE.” 


HEN people speak of the arts in Venice they are 
generally thinking of the great architecture and 
the great paintings. SANSOVINO, SAN MICHELE © and 
‘CoLtonna, the BELLINIS, TITIAN, VERONESE, TINTORETTO, 
CaRPACCIO, GIORGIONE, TIEPOLO have connected their 
names as closely with the history of the city as any of the 
doges or conspirators. When work of another sort is 
mentioned, besides architecture and painting, it is difficult 
not to imagine that the examples were imported. Venice 
has to pay a penalty for her commercial greatness, by the 
general ignoring of the skill shown by her citizens in what, for 
want of a better phrase, is called industrial art, and by some 
decorative art. In other words, history remembers a few of 
the great artists of Venice, while the craftsmen are for- 
gotten, unless when they were allowed to produce works on a 
large scale like the bronzes of Lroparpi. Yet no city can 
show more beautiful examples of what can be done by 
workmen when they have the artist’s spirit. In metal, 
stone and wood they have left the mark of a living power 
if we have no clue to their names. St. Mark’s is a testi- 
mony to the greatness of the unknown artists, and it is no 
wonder, THEOPHILE GAUTIER felt overpowered when he 
thought of their numbers, and kow the value of their work 
could not protect them from oblivion. 

M. Motinier, if he cannot summon the forgotten 
artists from the shades, has endeavoured to make a share of 
their works better known to the world. There are so many 
temptations in Venice the majority of the visitors cannot 
find time to investigate the merits of the smaller works 
which are to be found in the churches and in the museum. 
M. Mo tinier’s volume will, therefore, be in many parts a 
surprise to most tourists, except the few who have made a 
special study of the subjects he investigates. But, leaving 
them aside, the untravelled student of art will find the 
volume to be one of the most valuable which has been 
issued from the French press. The author is an authority on 
his subject, and the numerous etchings and woodcuts bring 
the masterpieces he describes before the eyes of the reader. 
Aithough by his title M. Motin1er limits his field of work, 
there is so much information in the pages as to make us 
imagine we are reading a history cf Renaissance art among 
the Venetians rather than an account of some of its minor 
manifestations. The reason is that the artists in those days 
did not stand aloof from the craftsmen, and in the volume 
the two seem united. 

M. Mo tinier takes the collections of the Musée Corrier 
—an endowment by one of the most disinterested of 
Venetians—as a sort of kernel for his work, but he refers to 
many things which are never likely to find their way to the 
Fondaco dei Turchi. Beginning with the works in bronze, 
the auihor says that founding was early established in 
Venice. It is recorded that in the ninth century one of the 
doges made a present of twelve bells to the Emperor 
Basiu I., who placed them in a new church, and they are 
said to have set an example of the usé of bells among the 
Greeks. Some of the doors of St. Mark’s were executed in 
Venice between 1112 and 1138. Byzantines may have 
aided in the work, but there is at least a record on one of 
the sacristy doors of the Cathedral of a native bronze- 
worker, Master BERTUCCIO, as early as the thirteenth century. 
M. Mottnigr is glad to be able to record that some of 
the French architects still imitate the lions’ heads of the 
old Venetian. The great candelabra in St. Giorgio Maggiore, 
which date from the end of the thirteenth century, suggest 
that the Byzantine influence still prevailed. In the fifteenth 
century bronze work was common through the whole 
Venetian territory, and generally the work was of a high 
character. In the productions of a later time it is not diffi- 
cult to perceive in the indifference to severity a result of the 
power exercised by the paintings of the Venetian masters. 
It was sought to make metal become as facile to the repre- 
sentation of things as colours and canvas. The power seen 
in the bronzes is unquestionable, and it may be owing to 
having less vigour that in modern times we have formulated 
a more severe code of zesthetics. But it must also be said 
ot he Ret ee kad hie eae! ine Rant ® 


* Venise, Ses Arts Décoratifs, ses Musées et ses Collections, ‘Par 
Emile Molinier. Paris: Librairie de ]’Art, 


that in the era of the Renaissance the Venetians were over: 
fond of display. Great works and small, the palace as well 

as the knocker on a door, seemed designed for the pur- 

pose of amazing the strangers who visited the city. _The 
gentlemen wore long robes in order to appear more majestic 
than they were, the ladies were elevated on chopines. The 

love of display had for a time an evil effect on the designs 

for bronzes, and it is satisfactory to know that the reform in 

style was due to the Tuscan architect, JACOPO SANSOVINO. 

He has left, says M. Motinier, the most profound traces 
in Venetian art ; by turns architect, sculptor and founder, 
he was able to invent rapidly and to execute rapidly. His 
work in bronze is not uniformly good ; probably he could 

not always rise above the taste of his employers or allow 
himself adequate time to think, for much of his work has an 
improvised air. 

The goldsmiths’ work, or opus Veneticum, was so famous 
that writers have supposed the art to date back to the 
tenth century, but M. Motini1er considers it originated in the 
twelfth century. The Pala d’Oro, which is one of the 
treasures of St. Mark’s, is said to have been commenced in 
Constantinople in 976, and was restored in the thirteenth 
century by BoNENsEQuA, and in so liberal a way it is now 
impossible to discriminate between Venetian and Byzantine 
work. There are sufficient examples to suggest the character 
of Venetian goldsmiths’ work in the thirteenth century. 
One class of work is especially remarkable, viz. that in 
which filigree was much used, and in some cases supplanted 
the older Byzantine mountings. M. Mo tinrerR suspects 
that in the fourteenth century the German or Gothic 
influence began to be felt in Venice ; and it is manifest in 
fifteenth-century works. Italian Gothic may not have 
produced fine buildings; but nothing but praise can be 
said of the goldsmiths’ work in the style. Some of the 
reliquaries might have come from French Medizval 
designs ; and, indeed, the French goldsmiths found it 
profitable to imitate Venetian work. Flemish and German 
goldsmiths produced imitations in Venice itself—a proof of 
the liberality of the commercial spirit, Among the 
Venetians the Da Gesto family of goldsmiths were the 
most esteemed in the fifteenth century. They are described 
by some writers as having brought the Gothic style in their 
work to perfection ; but M. Mo.inierR considers there was 
too much d¢zarrerie in their details, and that examples lose 
effect from the superabundance of variety. He says their 
works are reminiscent of France and Germany, and some- 
times they exaggerated the defects of their models. As an 
example of what the Venetian goldsmiths could attain if 
they had not gone abroad for models, M. MOLINIER 
introduces engravings of the cover of the Grimani Breviary, 
which is Italian in treatment, and the design suggests the 
purpose oftthe work. It would be enough to presetve the 
fame of the artist, ALESSANDRO VITTORIA, if his sculpture 
were unknown. 

Although several books on the cerainics of Venice have 
appeared; M. Mottnier says there are still several gaps in 
the history. The most ancient specimens do not differ from 
the products of other Medizyval potteries, and cannot in any 
way be considered as artistic. It is evident, however, from 
the fragments of colonnettes found among the foundations 
of the Fondaco dei Turchi that the Venetians utilised var- 
nished terra-cotta for their buildings at an early date, from 
which M. Motinter concludes that the material was used 
as a substitute for the more costly marbles and porphyries. 
He believes that in the fourteenth century, that is, prior to 
Lucca DELLA Ropsia’s discovery, the use of an opaque 
enamel was known in Venice. It is worth noting, as 
suggesting the extent of the export trade, that RicHARp II. 
granted an exemption of duties during ten years to two ships 
from Venice which brought pottery to London. M. MoLINIER 
writes at length upon the history of ceramics in Venice, and, 
as in all the sections of the work, there is an abundance of 
typical examples. 

In treating of glass the author does not side with those 
who believe that the fabrication dates from the early days of. 
the Republic. He admits, however, that from the 
end of the eleventh century there were glassworks in 
Venice, and a _ deed exists, dated 1090, in which 
one PrtTrus F.Lapianus is described as ‘‘phiolarius” 
or bottle-maker. But it was not until the thirteenth 
century that the trade attained much importance. In the 
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course of the century a guild or corporation of the workers 
was formed, and a law was also enacted prohibiting the 
exportation of materials for glass-making or of fragments 
of glass. The furnaces became a source of danger to the 
city, and in 1291 an order was made for their demolition, 
and they were prohibited unless in the environs. One of 
the consequences was the prosperity of Murano, which soon 
afterwards became a centre for glass-painting as well as for 
the production of glass in various forms. The wonder is 
that a material so fragile could be esteemed in days when 
strength seemed necessary for everything that was to be 
preserved. M. Motinier refers to the book of the 
Dominican ScumipT of Zurich, who towards the end of the 
fifteenth century went as a pilgrim to Palestine. The monk 
relates how he fell in with a company of Eastern merchants 
who had purchased glass vessels at Murano. Such fine 
work could not, he said, be produced in any other part of 
the world, and if they were solid the glass vases would be 
superior to those of gold or silver. The fragile character of 
the treasures was suggested by Freprrick IIL, the easy- 
going Emperor, when he visited Venice in 1468. He was 
presented with a beautiful vase, but he did not hesitate to 
let it drop, when, of course, it was broken. He then 
philosophised by saying that the fragments were worth- 
less, but if the vase had been made of gold or silver even 
the fragments would be of some value. The Senate took 
the hint; a golden vase was assigned for the Emperor's 
use, and which he carried off with him. But happily there 
were also amateurs who were able to admire the glasswork 
of Murano, and for whom it could nct be too delicate. In 
the fifteenth century the art was at its highest, but after- 
wards there was a decline. There was no longer a high 
standard for the designs, and the same desire to excite 
surprise was found in Murano as elsewhere in Venice. 
Workmen were also enticed to other countries, although 
there was a law by which everyone who carried his art from 
Venice to a foreign place thereby made his relatives liable 
to imprisonment, and himself liable to assassination by an 
emissary of the Senate. The justice of Venice sometimes 
assumed strange forms. 

M. Mottnier considers that St. Mark’s could by itselt 
furnish sufficient evidence of the history of mosaics. He 
does not, however, go back to the earliest examples. He 
starts with the middle of the thirteenth century, when every 
master mosaicist was obliged to have two apprentices, who 
were bound to exhibit specimens of their skill either on the 
walls of the Cathedral or by a detached panel before they 
were admitted among the craftsmen. The mosaic work of 
St. Mark’s was for a time mainly executed by privileged 
families of workmen, among whom the ZuccATI were eminent. 
The story of their rivalries has been narrated by GEORGE 
Sanp in a style which the historian of art must envy. Unlike 
some of the modern workers, the old mosaicists were 
generally able to design the cartoons which they were to 
follow, but the great painters of Venice were willing to lend 
their aid also. 

M. Mo.tnrer’s next chapter treats of works in wood, 
ivory and leather. Frames for the pictures of the painters 
formed one class of woodwork in which the Venetians 
gained repute. In ¢arséa and certosina they were also 
adepts. Painters sometimes increased the effect Ole thre 
former by working on the wood with gold and colours. 
The latter was more of a mechanical arrangement of pieces 
according to a pattern. The great coffers of sculptured 
wood formed another opportunity for skilful wood- 
working. In the paintings of Carpaccio, and other 
masters, we can see representations which suggest the 
elaborateness of the furniture in the palaces of the 
Venetians. The churches also contained more carved 
woodwork than is to be seen at present. 

The Venetian metalwork was held in high value 
throughout Europe. The armour had a character of its 
own, and in helmets especially there is an approach to the 
forms which are seen in Greek sculpture. The ironwork of 
the gondolas will often bear comparison with examples in 
Gothic churches. In damascening the Venetians were at 
least equal to the Easterns. The figures in the paintings 
reveal the splendour of the stuffs which were worn by men 
as well as women in Venice. It would be interesting to 
learn the opinion which one of the native commentators on 
DANTE would give of the simple fashions which the poet 
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described as worn by his countrymen in the best days of 
the Republic :— 

Myself have seen Bellincion Berti pace 

The street in leathern belt ; his lady come 

Forth from her toilet with unpainted face ; 

Have seen, contented in their coats of skin, 

The Nerii and the Vecchio ; and beheld 

Their wives with lightsome hearts sit down to spin. 

—Par. xv. I12-I17. 


But it may well be doubted, in spite of the great poet, 
whether the Florentine parsimony was a more influential 
factor in European progress than the extravagance of the 
Venetians. As we have said before, the policy of the State 
was to impress strangers with a notion of the wealth and 
power of the city, and for that purpose robes of rich stuffs 
would be more effective than serge gowns with leathern 
belts, or leathern coats without fur or lining. Even in 
Danre’s time the Florentines were compelled to give up 
the singularity of their apparel. We suppose it was owing 
to their richness that specimens of the Venetian garments 
are not to be found in public or private collections. The 
materials would probably be altered into other shapes until 
they were worn out. Some were transformed into priests’ 
vestments. But the importance of the manufacture of silk 
is seen from a statement of M. ERcULEI, which shows that 
in the sixteenth century there were 25,000 workmen 
employed.in Venice in that trade. Although they paid so 
much attention to silk weaving, it does not appear that the 
Venetians were anxious to produce tapestries to adorn their 
palaces. They were satisfied with importations. The 
tapestry known as Venetian is supposed to- be the work of 
Flemish weavers who had settled in the city. 

The last chapter of M. Motinier’s book relates to 
illuminated manuscripts. He demonstrates that in work of 
that kind, and in that alone, the Venetians adhered to 
Byzantine forms until they adopted those of the Medizeval- 
ists, which they continued to use during a great part of the 
Renaissance period. Occasionally one of the miniatures 
has value as a work of art, but the small details of illumina- 
tion were not suited to the Venetians. They required a 
large space to work in if they were to be successful. 

It was a difficult task to describe so many varieties of the 
works of the Venetians. M. Morinier has, however, made it 
plain that he possesses the knowledge which is requisite, and 
has besides the sympathy with art in all its shapes which is 
rare among writers. His tastes are catholic, and in con- 
sequence all parts of his book have equal interest for the 
reader. His “Venice” is a volume which will give delight 
as well as instruction to its readers. 


THE RESTORATION OF ST. ALBANS. 


AN article on Church Restoration,” by Lord Grimthorpe, 
appeared recently in Murray's Magazine. As his lord- 
ship suggested that an architect that he designated as “B” 
was identified with some anonymous letter writer, Sir A. W. 
Blomfield considered he was bound to send a reply, which 
appears in this month’s number of the magazine. The follow- 
ing extract will suggest its spirit :— 
| have felt for years past that, in the case of St. Albans 
Cathedral, so long as Lord Grimthorpe is in possession of 
the building, by virtue of the faculty which he holds, not only 
is any attempt at.discussion useless, but that all letters, 
appeals, and protests are far more likely to injure than to benefit 
the cause they are intended to aid; and if discussion as 
to the future is useless, quite as much so is public abuse of work 
that is already executed—it is done and past any possible recall. 
No criticism can ever bring back what has been destroyed, nor, 
as matters now stand, will it help to preserve what remains. 
As Lord Grimthorpe very justly says, the merits of his work 
will be judged by posterity, and from them may be expected a 
calmer and more unbiassed judgment than is perhaps possible 
in the present excited state of feeling among lovers of old 
buildings. Whatever public opinion may really be, all who 
have seen his work must allow it one great and conspicuous 
merit, namely, that of strength. Lord Grimthorpe is nothing 
if he is not strong; strength is evidently a quality on which he 
prides himself in all things, and if it be conceded that his 
fashion in building is as strong as his diction in writing, no 
higher praise in that respect could possibly be accorded ; 
when, however, we come to the rudeness and roughness which 
he considers characteristic of all early work, and which he takes 
care to copy—when we consider the ponderous character of the 
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32-ton mullions which he views with such complacency, or 
approach questions of taste and fitness, any continuation of the 
parallel between his building and his writing might perhaps 
carry us too far and land us in those realms of unprofitable 
debate which it is better to avoid. 

But although discussion on matters of opinion may, under the 
circumstances, be practically impossible, matters of fact skould, 
at any rate, be correctly stated. A little more care and exact- 
ness in that respect might reasonably be expected from one 
who exhibits so much indignation at the mistakes of others. 
In illustration of Lord Grimthorpe’s want of accuracy in this 
respect, I will only point out one mis-statement which he 
makes of facts which were certainly well known to him at the 
time of the occurrence. 

He speaks of “ Street’s R.I.B.A. party who came here” 
(z.é. to St. Albans) ‘to prove that there never was an E.E. 
or Decorated high roof.” As a matter of fact, the party 
referred to went there on no such foolish errand. They went 
at the request of the Council of the R.I.B.A., to examine and 
report to them on the state of the old nave roof and flat 
painted ceiling, the demolition of which had already begun. 
After a careful examination their unanimous opinion was that 
both might be preserved, and, by judicious repair and 
strengthening, might be made fit to last for generations to 
come. So far from doubting the existence of a former high 
roof, one of the party—Mr. Street—set up a complete restora- 
tion of its lines, deduced from the position and direction of 
the mortice holes in the original timbers still existing in a 
shortened form in the low roof. 

It may be said, and quite truly, that it matters nothing now 
what the object of the party was nor what they thought ; but if 
bygone events are raked up to give point to a sneer, they 
should at least be correctly stated. Lord Grimthorpe, when 
he is on the warpath, slashes right and left with any weapon 
which comes first to hand, often quite regardless of that precise 
adherence to fact which he looks for in his opponents. 

He brings his discursive essay at length to a close by drawing 
attention to a copy of Latin verses of a highly-eulogistic 
character, here given, as he hints (like a popular song ata 
concert), ‘by request.” 

Whatever the literary merits of this composition may be, 
there are obvious reasons why it is unlikely to meet with general 
acceptance, as the utterance of a wholly unbiassed critic, or as 
any evidence of the current of publicopinion. Thatit is highly 
gratifying to Lord Grimthorpe is clearly seen when he wonders 
with pardonable pride “ how many great or small scholars have 
written poems in praise of any product of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects.” Members of that body would probably 
feel the taunt more acutely were it not for the thought conveyed 
by a greater poet than J. G. L. in the well-known lines begin- 
ning, “‘ Vixere fortes,” &c. They may find comfort in the idea 
that, among themselves, many constructors as great as Lord 
Grimthorpe may have remained unsung only for want of some 
connecting link with an inspired bard, but at any rate he has 
established the right which he claims by his last sentence to be 
considered henceforth the Agamemnon of architecture. 

One more line from the same source occurs to me, and with 
it I will conclude. 

As an example of the unaccountable and _purposeless 
vagaries by which men will sometimes excite the astonishment 
or ridicule of the world, the poet says—it might almost seem 
prophetically of recent freaks of fancy at St. Albans— 


‘‘Diruit, eedificat, mutat quadrata rotundis.’—Q. H. F. 


LESSONS FROM THE FIRE IN BOSTON.* 


| Regt relations of the architect to the public are peculiar. He 
is the paid servant of his employer, but he is also in a 
certain sense the unpaid servant of the people. At any rate, 
he is liable to be held so the moment he endangers their lives 
or property. It is, therefore, most important, even from a 
selfish point of view, that we should unite in the protection of 
each other against all injustice or oppression ; that we should 
labour incessantly for the education of the people in matters 
relating to building ; and that we should earnestly promote a 
public sentiment, whether it take the form of written or un- 
written law, that shall favour all reforms in construction and 
condemn all innovations that are dangerous or in any way an 
invasion of popular rights. And this must be done at some 
expense of time and money, and often at the risk of personal 
sacrifice. All new things are not necessarily improvements, 
and a step backward may sometimes be better than one seem- 
ingly in advance. All true. progress is slow. There is a certain 
general average in nature and art. The greatest are not so 
very far above their fellows, the least not so low as to be alto- 
gether contemptible. There is no art whose sure steps have 


* A paper by Mr. John A. Fox, read at the meeting of the Society 
of Architects of Boston, U.S. 


been slower than the art of building. There is none where all 
extravagances are more certainly condemned within reasonable 
time. Too often the inexpediency of wrong methods is empha- 
sised by some great catastrophe involving loss of life and 
property, and such an one has been brought home to us with 
peculiar force during the past week. In the fire of November 28 
the loss in money was about three and one-half millions of 
dollars, but, worse than that, the lives of several of our gallant 
firemen were sacrificed by the falling of walls that should not 
have fallen. Indirectly, as citizens, we shall suffer our share 
of the general loss, but directly, as a body, we are far greater 
losers. We are held responsible for methods of building proved 
to be hazardous, and assumed by many to be the best we can 
do at any reasonable cost. It is only by the prompt and full 
instruction of the public, and by taking an immediate lead in 
measures for improved construction, that this stigma can be 
removed. 

It is not enough that we expended time and money liberally 
to procure for the community the present safeguards in the 
shape of statute law. We must labour incessantly for further 
improvement, and must not be content to keep abreast of the 
times, but to strike out new paths and lead in all methods for 
improved building. 

Let us consider briefly the construction and arrangement of 
the buildings destroyed, and especially the one in which the 
fire started, the nature of their contents, and the progress of 
the fire. 

The Brown-Durrell building, on the south-east corner of 
Bedford and Kingston Streets, had an unbroken floor-area of 
23,000 square feet, and was six storeys, or about 80 feet, high. 
Bedford Street at this point is 40 feet wide, and Kingston 
Street 50 feet wide. The ceilings, including girders, were 
plastered on wire-lathing, and there were the fire-stops called 
for by the law. The floors were supported by unprotected iron 
and wood columns. The entire front was of granite backed 
with brick, but the two lower storeys were practically all glass, 
the four storeys over being supported by two storeys of cast-iron 
columns and slender granite piers connected at the top by cast- 
iron girders. These girders were veneered with granite on the 
face, and protected on the back by brickwork and underneath 
by plate-iron. These were objected to as a constructional 
feature by the inspector of buildings before their use, but after 
tests, by loading only, they were used. To the surprise of 
most experts, they show no signs of being seriously injured by 
the heat, which may, perhaps, be owing to the collapse of the 
building at an early stage of the fire and to their partial pro- 
tection. The second, third and fourth floors were stored with 
what are technically known as ‘‘small wares,” skilfully arranged 
on counters, to sell—or to burn. These floors were connected 
at several points by staircases and light-shafts. There was also 
storage in other portions of the building of rubber and miscel- 
laneous goods. 

On the opposite corner of Kingston and Bedford Streets 
stood the well-known Ames Building. This building was 
massive and costly and of the mill construction throughout. Its 
floor-area was about 8,000 square feet, practically unbroken. 
The roof was steep and high and slated. The front was of 
brownstone. Although more solid in its first and second 
storeys than its opposite neighbour, still the wide arched opening 
extending up through two storeys, and with only wood and glass 
filling, was altogether too large for its location and uses. The 
goods in this building were hats, hosiery, furs, &c. 

Here we have the key to the whole situation. Extensive 
and unbroken floor-areas piled with inflammable goods. High 
buildings practically opening into each other across narrow 
streets. And a fire fairly kindled before an alarm. The extent 
of the further spread of the conflagration was only a question of 
luck and pluck—the pluck, that of our firemen, of course ; and 
the luck, that the flames were stopped short of the great retail 
dry-goods fire-traps, with their adjacent hotels and theatres, ex- 
tending westward from near the limits of the fire. Givena 
cold night and high wind, the 75,000,000 dollars’ loss of 1872 
might easily have been repeated. 

Captain Shaw, of the London Fire Brigade, tells us that 
“the risk of a building is in direct ratio to its cubical contents,” 
and he also lays particular stress on the element of height. He 
demands that buildings should have numerous partition-walls 
of brick, and that these should have good foundations and be 
well tied together at all angles by iron bedded in the masonry ; 
so that practically the walls would stand intact after the 
contents and floors had burned out and fallen into the cellar. 
He also objects to the use of stone when brick can be employed, 
and especially to stone ashlar, and to all projecting stone bal- 
conies and cornices, as extra hazardous in event of fire ; and he is 
an earnest advocate of heavy wooden columnsand girders. These 
and similar recommendations led one of his English critics to. 
assert that “the provision against danger from fire cannot be 
allowed to override too much the immediate objects of archi- 
tectural effect or practical convenience for working ”—which is. 
about the same line of argument used against all measures of 
safety requiring trouble and expense. Of course, Captain Shaw 
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looks at building from the point of view of a specialist—but he 
3 of the sort of specialists to whom people are disposed to 
isten. 

A leading iasurance authority estimates the gross fire-tax of 
the United S:ates, including fire-departments, insurance ex- 
penses, a part of cost of waterworks, &c, ata minimum of one 
hundred and eighty millions of dollars in a normal year in 
which no great conflagration occurs; and the actual loss at a 
minimum of one hundred millions. One-half of such a sum 
invested in building annually would be of considerable interest 
to architects. Is it not a matter of personal advantage, as well 
as of public spirit, whea we lend efficient aid in reducing the 
fire loss ? 

What the English critic calls “practical convenience for 
working” is a bad suggestion to come from an architect in this 
connection. ‘ Practical convenience,” so called, is often the 
worst enemy of good architecture. It was this that on the Ames 
Building covered hundreds of feet of Mr. Richardson’s delicate 
carving with painted signboards. It is this that compels our 
facades of stone to be set on first storeys of plate-giass entirely 
unprotected. And it was this demand that led directly to the 
false constructioa that toppled the walls of the “ Brown- Durrell” 
building on to our devoted firemen. 

Itis high time that a line be sharply drawa, beyond which 
the convenience of trade shall not jeopardise the lives and pro- 
perty of one’s neighbours ; and that the essentials of construc- 
tion shall be controlled by experts under the law. The 
experts’ skill and art should be employed strictly within the 
limits of safety. If we wish the mechanic to supplant us on 
the one hand and the pictorial artist on the other, there is no 
surer way to such a result than neglect of our opportunities to 
lead in the art of building and to prove that usefulness and 
beauty can exist in perfect harmony in the same structure ; and 
that all reasonable business requirements can be satisfied with- 
out the sacrifice of one to the other. 

In the long struggle for such improvements in building as 
are embodied in the existing law, your representatives were 
constantly met by the assertion that such restrictions would 
discourage investment and injure all real-estate interests. It 
will be generally admitted that such has not been the case. 
‘‘ Mill-construction” has steadily grown in favour, but it is 
somewhat difficult of adaptation to complicated structures, and 
is chiefly useful in buildings attacked by fire from within. That 
the law was not stringent enough we well knew, but all was ob- 
tained that public sentiment would then support or any ordinary 
system of inspection could enforce. But the time is ripe and 
the public is ready for another advance. A leading insurance 
agent calls for a limit of height to 65 feet, and of room areas to 
5,000 square feet: there were lofts in or near the fire of from 
20,000 to 30,000 feet area, Strong hints are thrown out of 
heroic measures of self-protection by the insurance companies 
themselves. The foreign law, which makes the owuers of a 
building in which a fire originates responsible for all resulting 
damages to others, finds some advocates. Unprotected iron- 
construction, especially girders and columns both interior and 
exterior, is universally condemned. And last, but far from least 
in importance to us, “Eiffelism” in building has received a 
marked check; and there is a fair chance that a law like that 
of Paris, proportioning all heights of buildings to the width 
of the streets on which they abut, may be enacted if 
vigorously pushed. And here let us for a moment consider 
the question why an individual should be allowed to erect a 
building of extravagant and hazardous height in a crowded 
neighbourhood any more than he should be allowed to store 
dynamite or petroleum. We restrict materials, processes, uses 
and a hundred other matters ; and yet we allow a section of the 
city to be half ruined that an experiment may be tried. It is 
the old story of the tyranny of the minority, to which Americans 
tamely submit in so many other matters. Neither necessity, 
nor profit, nor convenience, nor safety, nor beauty, can be 
pleaded. If anyone chooses to build such towers at a suitable 
distance from all other edifices there might be no sacrifice of 
public safety ; but on narrow streets the law should afford 
immediate redress or compensation, as in the case of any other 
nuisance, and further movements in the same direction should 
be promptly checked. The evil would, no doubt, correct itself 
in time, but not until much injury has been done and money 
wasted. Even in locations where such structures could not 
prove injurious to the neighbourhood they should be provided 
with their own fire-extinguishing plant, maintained under con- 
stant surveillance ; the ordinary apparatus being of no service 
at heights of over about 80 feet and of not much at above 60 feet. 
Earthquakes are not often taken into account in our neighbour- 
hood, but an earthquake that would wreck a twelve-storey 
building is by no means an improbable event. About twenty 
years ago Boston had a shake that on a fifth floor caused water 
in a pail two-thirds full to slop over. And there are, or were 
very recently, low two-storey walls standing at the “ N orth End” 
that were cracked, within two hundred years, by the same 
agency. 

Some of our soundest judges in real-estate matters consider 


that above six storeys, or about 80 feet, the additional cost will 
not find a reasonable return in rents. Elevators have to run 
too fast and too far, with great wear and tear of machinery. 
The smoke and gas from neighbouring chimneys will render the 
upper rooms almost uninhabitable at times, especially with the 
present tendency to the use of bituminous coal. Difficulties of 
foundation and general construction are seriously increased, 
and the neighbouring buildings that are driven into the ground 
and overshadowed are impaired in value. Then such a 
structure is a serious menace if a fire occurs around its base, as 
a hot conflagration is almost sure to destroy iron and stone 
supports, and bring down the great mass in ruin. 

But it is hardly worth while to take the time of experts in 
the rehearsal of these matters in detail. We might none of us 
decline a commission to build the tower of Babel, if offered us 
and permitted by law. As in everything else, we must find 
equality and protection under judicious laws enacted to guard 
the interest of the many, and not to promote the vagaries of a 
few. And this leads to the presentation of a few suggestions 
concerning the needed changes in the Building Act. We must 
give early attention to these, for, if we and others equally well- 
informed neglect the matter, the cranks will exert themselves 
actively, as they always do, and we shall have an amended law 
perhaps more faulty than the present. 

It is probable, from the present drift of public and expert 
opinion, that some movement will be made:—1. To govern 
the height of buildings by the width of the streets on 
which they abut. 2. To restrict floor-areas of business 
buildings, perhaps to 5,009 feet. 3. To require all warehouse 
floors to be of mill-construction or protected with wire-lathing 
and plastering or an equivalent. 4. To limit the area of open- 
ings in street-fronts, and compel steel shutters to be put 
up to shop-fronts and warehouse front windows. 5. To 
have all constructional ironwork, interior and _ exterior, 
protected. 6. To reduce the size of openings through 
party and partition walls and require self-closing fire-doors. 
7. To require walls faced with stone ashlar to be thicker than 
if solid brickwork. 

_ In addition to these many minor changes are needed in the 
law to make it absolutely clear and to correct some mistakes and 
oversights of the present version. 

On all these matters there will be much controversy. The 
real-estate owners, the insurance authorities, the fire experts, 
and last, but far from unimportant, the tenants, will have some- 
thing to say. The architects and builders, if they wish to 
promote-a good law that can be enforced, must act with great 
discretion, deliberation and conservatism, and must not allow 
their enthusiasm for the ideal ta interfere with a sure step in 
the direction of better building. 


TESSERZ. 


The Siris Bronzes, British Museum. 
Sir C. T. NEWTON. 


HESE groups in very high relief were anciently attached 
T to a cuirass as ornaments to mask the buckles —perona— 
by which the breast-plate and back-piece were united on the 
shoulders. The subject represented in each of these groups is 
a combat between a Greek warrior and an Amazon. In each 
group the Amazon has fallen on one knee ; the antagonist 
kneels against her side, grasping her hair with onehand. One 
of the two warriors is bearded, and has been thought, with 
probability, to be Ajax Telamonius. The other warrior is a 
more youthful figure, and may represent Achilles slaying 
Penthesilea. The group of which it forms part has also been 
called Ajax Oileus slaying the Amazon, Derione, though this 
seems a less probable attribution, because the death of 
Penthesilea is a subject which frequently recurs in ancient 
works of art. These two groups have been long and deservedly 
celebrated as the finest extant examples of toreutic work. 
In them, as has been observed by Bréndsted, “although the 
relief is extremely prominent, so that some of the most 
salient parts, as the hands, the thighs, the knees of the fizures, 
their shields, and some portions of their draperies, appear 
almost to be detached from the ground, nevertheless, all is 
gained upon the plate itself, which proves that the ancients had 
an extraordinary skill in this kind of workmanship. The parts 
less convex are generally more massive and more furnished 
with metal than those which have a greater projection. Where 
the relief is very strong, as, for instance, in the heads, the plate 
is reduced to the thickness of a sheet of thin writing-paper, and 
on the reverse we observe cavities nearly an inch deep.’ No- 
thing can be more masterly than the composition of these 
reliefs ; the action of the two groups corresponds without 
monotonous repetition ; the figures, where the surface has beea 
preserved, are modelled with consummate knowledge and 
refinement of execution carried out into the smallest details, 
recalling Pliny’s expression, “argutiae operis In minimis 
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‘quoque rebus custoditae,” while the effect of either composition 
justifies the criticism of Thorwaldsen, who said that “in his 
judgment these bronzes afforded the strongest possible proof 
‘of this truth, that the grandiose does not consist in mere mass, 
since these diminutive works are truly great, while many of the 
modern colossal figures are, notwithstanding their dimensions, 
petty and mean.” These bronzes were found in 1820 near the 


yiver Siris and the ancient Grumentum in Lucania (now 
Saponara in the Basilicata, Southern Italy). The exact site 
where they were discovered seems to have been the enclosure 
of a ruin, perhaps that of a small temple. From the vicinity 
of this spot to the field of the first battle of Pyrrhus against 
the Romans, it has been conjectured that they may be part of 
the spoils of that engagement; but it is more probable that 
they were taken out of some tomb. They were probably 
executed by some artist of the school of Skopas, in the genera- 
tion preceding that of Pyrrhus. These bronzes were acquired 
by Bréndsted at Naples, and purchased from him for 1,000/. by 
a subscription, to which the Trustees of the British Museum 
€ontributed 200/, the rest of the sum having been given by 
amateurs, mostly members of the Dilettanti Society. They 
were deposited in the Museum in 1833. The respective 
heights are 63 inches and 7 inches. 

~? 

Derbyshire Marbles, 

D, T. ANSTED. 

The most important marbles of Derbyshire are the black, 
the rosewood, the encrinital, the russet or bird-eye, and a 
mottled dark and light gray kind, occasionally containing 
numerous small corals. Of some of these there are several 
varieties. Others might be added to the list of those found in 
the northern part of the county, one of which is a beautiful 
red, resembling the vosso antico, but it is obtained only in 
small blocks or lumps. At Wetton, in Staffordshire, near the 
borders of Derbyshire, are marbles differing much from the 
above, but they have not been brought into any considerable 
use, and are generally subject to flaws. The black marble is of 
very fine colour and texture, but large slabs free from small 
veins of calcareous spar are rare. The best quality occurs 
im beds of from 3 to 8 inches in thickness; some beds 
are thicker. This marble is, perhaps, superior to the similar 
kinds found in other parts of Europe, and is greatly valued for 
mlaying. It is tough, and contains a good deal of carbon, 
which imparts the colour. The finer slabs have been inquired 
for, for exportation to Florence, Malta, and St. Petersburg, 
besides being used in Devonshire and Derbyshire. Black 
marble is extensively used for ornamental objects, such as 
vases, pedestals, chimneypieces, &c., for which it is admirably 
adapted. It is occasionally ornamented in various ways, as by 
etching, engraving, and inlaying. In the two former processes 
the polished surface is removed, and the brown colour of the 
rough marble exposed. Powdered white-lead is sometimes 
rubbed into the etched surface to increase the effect. By a 
peculiar process used at Derby, the brown colour is sometimes 
exposed without the polish of the marble being destroyed. The 
ornament produced by this process is more durable than the 
ordinary etching. The rosewood marble is extremely hard, and 
of close texture. The beds are of considerable thickness, but 
the most beautiful part of the marble is only about 6 inches 
thick, The name is derived from the marking of the marble 
being somewhat similar to that of rosewood. The encrinital 
uiarble is the one in most extensive use, and contains very 
numerous fossils, consisting almost exclusively of the broken 
fragments of encrinital stems often entangled in coral. It 
may be obtained in blocks of large superficies, and of a 
thickness of 2 to 23 feet. The russet or bird-eye takes it name 
from its colour and appearance, the shades varying trom light 
gray to brown. It contains numerous minute fossils, also 
encrinital, and is found in beds of from 6 to 18 inches in thick- 
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ness. The dark and light mottled gray marble (called New- 
burgh marble), and the overlying bed, which is coraline, can be 
obtained from 1 to 2 feet thick. The manufacture of Devon- 
shire marble is much more modern, and the material is 
generally less manageable. Almost all the beautiful marbles of 
this county, especially those near Plymouth, are fossiliferous, 
brittle, and very apt to contain veins and cracks. The marbles 
of Devonshire belong to an older geological period than those 
of Derbyshire, the latter being exclusively of the carboniferous 
limestone series, underlying the coal measures and the mill- 
stone grit, while the former are of the Devonian, or middle 
Palzeozoic epoch. 


The Priory of Great Malvern. 
E. BLORE. 

The refectory of the priory, which was destroyed in 1839, 
stood north and south, and there can be no doubt, from the 
unequivocal character of the ornaments and details, that it 
belonged to the early part of the reign of Edward III. It con- 
sisted of a parallelogram, by far the larger portion whereof was 
occupied by the hall—a partition across the south end, having 
two doors in it, separated a small portion, which no doubt con- 
tained the butteries. 


hall b 
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intermediate subordinate principals to give support to the 
purlins. In each of the bays were two tiers of square-headed 
traceried windows (except in one of the bays, where a plain 
door formed an entrance from the outside), the pattern of the 
tracery being varied, as was usual in works of the period. The 
main timbers were framed into each other by tenons and 
mortices, and further secured by wooden pegs. The ornaments 
of the principals were wrought out of the solid timbers ; but the 
windows and door were worked separately, and fixed in their 
places by notches in the main timbers. It is difficult, without a 
very careful examination of these very ancient timber buildings, 
to say whether they were constructed of oak or of chestnut, but 
the probability is that by far the greater number were formed 
of the former material. 


Wisby in Gothland. 
S. LAING. 

This ancient city is the most extraordinary place in th 
north of Europe. It is a city of the Middle Ages—existing 
unbroken and unchanged in a great measure to the present 
day ; it appears to have undergone less alteration from time, 
devastation, or improvement than any place of the same 
antiquity. The appearance from the sea of this mother of the 
Hanseatic cities is very striking, from the numerous remains of 
churches and ancient structures within a small space. I 
counted thirty-five towers, spires, or prominent ruins. On 
landing the aspect is equally novel. Ancient streets, well 
paved, cross each other in all directions; and the causeway 
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work, with two or three parallel bands or stripes of larger 
paving stones, running lengthwise through the streets, looks 
ornamental, or at least regular. I have seen such paving about 
some cathedral in England. The houses on each side of these 
ancient streets are in general poor cabins, with gardens, 
potato-ground, and corn crops, all huddled together, among 
ruins of churches of very extraordinary beauty and workmanship, 
and, as ruins, in very picturesque preservation. The whole 
city is surrounded by its ancient wall, with towers—square, 
octagonal, and round—as they stood in the thirteenth century, 
and with very little demolition. The wall is entire, and above 
thirty feet high for the greater part, and is in no place 
demolished. Of forty-five towers upon it, the greater part are 
entire: some are roofed-in, and used as magazines, a prison, 
storehouses, or workshops. There has been no ditch. The 
wall, with its towers built upon rock scarcely covered with soil, 
follows the inequalities of the ground from the sea at one end, 
all round the site of the ancient city, to the sea at the other. 
There are three gates in the wall, and it appears to have been 
strengthened at some period by an additional wall on the inside, 
built against the other, which has also been raised higher. On 
the north side of the town there has been apparently an ou'er 
wall. This wall was built ia 1283, and, consequently, without 
any view to attack and defence by fire-arms, and is, perhaps, 
the most entire specimen of ancient fortification remaining in 
the north of Europe. Wisby had a population of 12,009 
burgesses, besides labourers, tradesmen, women and children, 
in the thirteenth century. The foreigners in the eleventh 
century were so numerous that each nation had its own church 
and house of assembly ; this is evident, indeed, from the many 
remains of churches within a few yards of each other. Judg- 
ing from the numerous ruins of costly structures, the remains 
of her former magnificence, we must consider Wisby to have 
been a more important city than Lubeck, which at a later 
period became the seat of the Hanseatic power, and rose by 
the decline of Wisby. There are said to have been eighteen 
churches in Wisby; there are ruins remaining of twelve. 
These churches are the most interesting Gothic edifices in 
Europe. They show the style of building, ornament, and 
workmanship in one precisely determined age, and are not like 
the larger Gothic cathedrals in other countries, the work of one 
or two centuries, added to, altered, or rebuilt according to the 
varying taste or funds of successive generations. They are 
buildings of the eleventh and twelfth century—older than the 
oldest specimen we have in England of Norman or of Saxon 
buildings, and are on this account extremely interesting, as 
they show in the arches of the same period the characteristics 
which we suppose in England distinguish two distinct periods 
of Gothic architecture. This is the first idea that will occur to 
the traveller in this remarkable place, when he sees from his 
window round Saxon and pointed Norman arches used indis- 
criminately in buildings of the eleventh century. 


The Monument of Eurysaces the B2zker, in Rome. 
EMIL BRAUN. 


Directly in front of the middle pier of the Porta Maggiore 
lies a monument discovered in the year 1838. As the long 
sides are parallel to the two roads running past at this spot, the 
surface of the ground has assumed the form of a trapezium, 
the longer side of which faces the traveller who approaches the 
city by one or other -of these great highways. ‘This side is 
now in ruins, and we can only form conjectures with regard to 
the style of its decoration, in this case the more difficult from 


the circumstance of all that is still extant bearing the stamp of 


a truly striking originality. The man who erected his own 
monument on this spot was a baker, who seems to have made 
a considerable fortune as a purveyor. According to the good 
old custom he was not ashamed of his calling, but built a 
species of trophy for himself out of the utensils of the trade 
by means of which he had attained to wealth and respect- 
ability. The hollow drums of pillars, for instance, let into the 
superstructure which rests upon double columns, seem to 
represent vessels for measuring fruit ; and the inscription found 
beside them agrees with this opinion, as it states that the 
mortal remains of Atistia, the wife of Eurysaces, was deposited 
in a bread basket! An imitation of a bread basket of this kind 
in stone has been found, which with other fragments has been 
placed in the wall situated on one side of the monument. | On 
the frieze crowning this curious structure we find all the inci- 
dents connected with the trade of a baker represented in 
slight relief, with detailed naiveté: the mill, the kneading 
trough, the oven, the magistrates investigating the correctness 
of the weights, the hasty removal of the bread baskets—in 
short, everything relating to the trade and condition of the 
purveyor is here accurately imitated. This 1s rendered the 
more interesting from the circumstance of several of these 


representations seeming to belong to the present time, people. 


in this sphere in Italy usually adhering to the customs trans- 
mitted to them by their forefathers. The inscription on the 
architrave stating this monument to be that of M. Virgilius 
Eurysaces, purveyor of bread, is repeated three times. It was 
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probably also inscribed on the front, where, in addition, the 
tablet in honour of Atistia must have been introduced. Possibly 
the marble relief discovered here belonged likewise to this 
monument. It represents a married pair, and thus the portraits 
of Eurysaces and Atistia may have been handed down to us. 
The entire monument is built of rectangular blocks of traver- 
tine, which was constantly employed instead of marble during 
the ages of republican simplicity. More than one peculiarity i= 
the manner of writing, evidently archaic, indicates a compara- 
tively early date. Finally the position of the tomb may also be 
noticed, as it has evidently been, if not the very first, still one 
of the earliest which, so to speak, forced its way into the bifur- 
cation formed by these roads. When Claudius erected his 
magnificent arch on this spot, he did not venture to injure this 
little monument in any way. Although it obstructed the pro- 
gress of his grand design at every step, nay, essentially 
destroyed the effect of the fine facade, he still kept at a 
respectful distance, sparing even the back wall. In the time of 
Arcadius and Honorius, reverence for the seats of the manes 
had utterly disappeared, and the monument in question was con- 
verted into the nucleus of a mound, to which circumstance we 
are indebted for its wonderful preservation. 


St. Petronio, Bologna. 
R. WILLIS, 

The nave of St. Petronio, at Bologna, possesses in a high 
degree the various peculiarities which characterise the arrange- 
ments of the Italian Gothic, such as the wide and low pier 
arches whose span equals the breadth of the nave, the absence 
of the triforium and of the clerestory string, the great empty 
circles which occupy the space of the clerestory, the excessive 
doming of the vaults, the shallowness of the side aisles, the 
heavy capitals which surround the piers and half-piers like a 
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band of leaves, and the squareness of the piers with their nook 
shafcs—all these serve to make a wide distinction between this 
example and those of the genuine Gothic; and they are rarely 
found so completely uiited even in Italian churches. It will 
be seen that each compartment of the side aisle has two 
arches which open into shallow chapels. The profile of the 
diagonal ribs both of the nave and side aisles differs from that 
of the shaft, the former having hollow cham‘ers and edge 
beads, while the latter are plain circular ; so that their impost 
is not strictly that which I have called a banded impost, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WILLIAM WyYLp was one of the few English artists who 
succeeded in gaining a footing in Paris. The French 
public and the critics may have been won by his fine plates 
of the city which appeared nearly fifty years ago, and in the 
heyday of lithography they were unsurpassed by any 
Frenchmin’s work. They now seem to be forgotten, even 
in Paris. But they were among the works which made 
TTHEOPHILE GAUTIER remember Wy.tp when he saw the 
“‘paté de baraques sur le bord du Rhone.” Wytp wasa 
fellow pupil with Bonrncton, and naturally he became 
acquainted with many of the French artists who were friends 


of the latter. He helped to introduce the taste for water- 
colours in France. Wy p, although he was in all things, 
except the accident-of birth, a Frenchman, was never natu- 
ralised ; but that circumstance did not keep him out of the 
Legion or his pictures out of the public galleries. As far 
back as 1839 he gained a medal for a marine view, and in 
1841 he received another. WyLp was best in combinations 
of landscape and architecture, and some of the best views of 
the Grand Canal, Venice, with its buildings, came from his 
hand, WuLL1Am Wy.p was born in London in 1806, 


So many people in England consider Southern Africa 
will be the next El Dorado, it may be well to inform archi- 
tects who think of emigrating that at present there are far 
more architects and assistants in the Transvaal than can 
find employment. In a country whichhas hardly got out of 
the elementary state of society, there is no constant demand 
for fine buildings. Another drawback is the exorbitant 
sums which have to be paid for building materials. The 
price per foot run for g-inch by 3-inch deals is three 
shillings ! 
The figures will suggest what has to be paid for other 
materials. It is no wonder that a man who has to carry 
out buildings on the scale of such prices should com- 
plain of the badness of the times and the scarcity of money, 


In the Wineteenth Century for this month, Mr. Hutsu, 
of the Fine Art Society, gives some quotations from blue- 
books and auction-room catalogues which suggest the 
financial aspects of art during the last ten years. In that 
time the State has expended 6,453,000/, half a million 
being on buildings, half a million on purchases, and the 
remainder.on administration. The National Gallery has- 
cost 315,762/., and the country may now feel proud of the 
collections ; but in spite of the additional attractions and 
the improvements in the Gallery, there were only 550,857 
visitors in 1888, while in 1880 there were 871,500. Mr. 
HuisH endeavours to show that the managers of the South 
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Kensington Museum do not deserve all that is said against 
them. He admits that some of the “underlings” were 
; allowed to give their time to the Colonial and other exhibi- 
tions instead of to the department, and also that some of the 
purchases do not show “that universal knowledge which 
is expected to be indwelling in the officers of every 
Government Museum.” The Royal Academy, like the 
National Gallery, is subjected to modifications as regards 
visitors. In 1882 there were 406,910 visitors ; in 1886 the 
number was 291,167, and in 1889 there were 359,198. In 
1885 there were 469 students in the schools, while in 1888 
there were only 312. Mr. Hutsa says: ‘Important 
reforms are on the eve of being carried out in the curri- 
culum, and June next will probably see an almost remodel- 
ling of the system hitherto in vogue.” As regards sales, it 
is shown that in ten years Messrs. Curistiz, MANSON & 
Woops have dispersed works of the value of 3,346, 5007, 
As regards architecture, Mr. Hursu says if all the new 
streets do not show any striking advance in the art the 
individual buildings scattered throughout London, where 
the architect has had a free hand, show that much vitality 
exists. 


THE programme of L’ Art for the ensuing year contains 
many most attractive articles. Among them are the 
following : —“ ANDREA Patiapio,” by M. MELANI ; 
“ Artistic Canada,” by M. Dusoutoz ; ‘* American Artists 
and. Museums,” by M. Genuzac; “The Cathedral of 


Orvieto,” by M. Meren ; ‘“‘ The Restoration and Significa- 
tion of the Venus de Milo, by M. GESKEL SALOMAN ; 
“ The Evolution of Architecture in Relation to the Use of 
Iron,” by M. Cuampary. But the foregoing form only a 
small share of the articles which will appear. The con- 
ductor of Z’Av¢ is not content to be credited only with his 
past success and is eager to surpass it. 


Durinc several years it was possible to see on the wall 
at the beginning and end of some of the Paris streets and 
their crossings a sort of skeleton plan of the street, showing 
the positions of shops whose owners were willing to pay 
for that kind of advertising. The Prefect of the Seine has 
taken a hint from them, and it is proposed to set up more 
comprehensive indicators in the public ways. ‘The first of: 
them has been placed on the Boulevard Magenta, in the 
vicinity of the Northern Railway terminus. The indicator 
has four faces covered with glass, and is supported by a 
bronze figure. At night it is illuminated. The information 
consists in the first place of a list of the names and addresses 
of the public officers of the district, and the physicians, 
apothecaries, dentists, midwives, &c., of the neighbourhood. 
The post offices, police stations, fire brigade posts, omnibus 
stations, hospitals, charitable institutions, &c., are all marked, 
and the indicator thus forms a sort of directory for the poor 
who have not access to a “ Bottin.” The old indicators 
were not much utilised, and it is doubtful if the official 
ones will fare much better. The keepers of cabarets will 
probably complain that they are deprived of the custom of 
wayfarers who patronised them in order that they might 
consult a directory. 


Ir certainly is incumbent on the directors of the Great 
Eastern Railway Company to bestow a little attention on 
the condition of the houses in the East End which belong 
to them. The houses are not yet required for railway 
purposes, and meanwhile they are let out to middlemen 
who sublet them on the most advantageous terms to make 
profit. One of the latter has been summoned lately 
before Mr. WiiiiaMs at the Worship Street Court for 
allowing a house in Nant Street to be occupied while in a 
state that was unfit for habitation. It is difficult to 
imagine anything worse than the house, which could not be 
called a shelter, for the unfortunate occupants. The case 
was before the court more than once. The middleman 
said he held one hundred houses from the company, for 
which he paid a lump sum. The magistrate remarked on 
the shame of allowing such rotten houses to be occupied. 
He ordered the one in question to be closed, and in time, 
unless the company will interfere, we suppose similar orders 
will have to be issued. But the necessary question re- 
mains, Can any better pair of rooms be obtainable for five 
shillings a week ? 


A MEsETING of the Council of the French Union of 
Decorative Arts has been held under the presidency of M. 
ANTONIN Proust. According to the statement which was 
made on the occasion, the Union is in a most fortunate 
position. The capital amounts to about 6,000,000 frs. The 
Union possesses a temporary museum in the Palais de 
Industrie, a library in the Place des Vosges, an atelier for 
modelling, a laboratory for photography, a periodical called 
the Revue des Aris Déicoratifs, and other property. It is 
now proposed to carry out the engagements entered into 
when authority was given to open a lottery to raise money, 
and which was most successful. For that purpose arrange- 
ments will be made to establish the museum on a grand 
scale in part of the Palais des Beaux-Arts of the Inter- 
national Exhibition. 


M. GReELL, who is one of the students of the French 
School in Rome, has been successful in explorations he has 
undertaken at Vulci, having found several vases, statuettes, 
and other objects of Etruscan art which will fill about thirty 
cases. The director of the school announces that in 
excavations in the new quarter of Prati de Castello, on the 
right bank of the Tiber, two magnificent sarcophagi were 
found, one of them bearing an inscription relating to one 
of the Cesars, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A NEW YEAR’S DAY IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


MONG the artists who prefer to devote themselves to 
the illustration of books and periodicals the fore- 
most places must be assigned to Messrs. JELLICOR & 
RaILToN, One is as successful as a figure-draughtsman as 
bis companion is with architectural subjects. For the large 
plate which we publish this week we have been fortunate 
to obtain the combined ability of the two artists. The 
scene they have produced is thoroughly English in character. 
The village green appears surrounded with picturesque 
houses, but the introduction of the smith’s forge suggests 
how, in the old days, convenience was preferred to the 
establishment of an exclusive quarter. The picture also 
suggests that among the English there were various ways to 
level the distinctions between classes and masses. Winter 
was a successful operator in that way; and, as we see in the 
picture, the venerable gentleman, with eyes severe and beard 
of formal cut, is given an opportunity to utter his wise saws 
and modern instances on the philosophy of accommodating 
oneself to circumstances. He takes his punishment with 
good humour, and in a little time may become the aggressor. 
It is not often a wintry aspect is so successfully rendered 
The whole scene bears not only 
ev.dence that snow has fallen, but from the peculiar haze 
which surrounds the place we know that more is to come. 
We do not often praise the illustrations we publish, but as 
Messrs. JELLICOE & Raitton’s plate differs so widely from 
those which appear at this season, it may be well to draw 
attention to the innovation. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NOS. 185 AND 186._ALL SAINTS CHURCH, LEEK. 
{R. NORMAN SHAW, B.A.) 


NO. 187.-GARDEN FRONT, HOLCOMBE, CHATHAM. , 
(JOHN BELCHER, ARCHITECT.] 


ARCHITECTURE AND PAINTING.* 


Cy of the first and most important laws of painting is what 
may be called the law of predominance; that is to say, 
that there shall be a central idea in a picture, that some one 
feature, mass, shadow, form, or colour, shall predominate. It 
is the most universally accepted of all laws in art, this law of 
deciding that in a given work some one thing shall hold the 
attention or appeal to the emotion. In any good picture this 
is invariably the case, though in some it is not so obvious, 
because of the clever artifices which are resorted to to hide the 
fact. Objects which might conflict are often present, but are 
actually made to assist the predominance of the principal 
feature by leading the eye to it, supporting it, or throwing it 
out by contrast of colour or material. This first, very simple 
and obvious law has been taken because it is so evidently 
applicable to architecture, and is one with which every architect 
is more or less conversant. Almost all good buildings have 
some great, principal feature to which the others are deliber- 
ately and intentionally made subordinate, with the result of 
adding unity and dignity to the whole. But perhaps it might 
be worth while for architects to go a step further and examine 
some of the artifices of time and form, of accentuation of parts 
and arrangement of light and shade, by which conflicting 
features are, by a good painter, brought into due subjection to 
the principal one, and even made to assist its impressiveness. 
If you gotothe National Gallery and examine almost any 
picture there amongst those of the later schools (the earlier 
ones being excepted for reasons which need not here be 
explained), you will find that part of the effect of the picture 
depends on this law of predominance. To turn toarchitectural 
buildings in which it has consciously or unconsciously been 
observed, it is only necessary to refer to such as Lincoln 
Cathedral, where the design is so skilfully managed that the 
subserviency of all else to the great central tower is carried out 
in such a way that the tower, without being isolated or too 
obviously the one great feature, both helps and is helped by 
the building. So, too, it is in the great west facade of 
‘Strasburg, where its immense rose window seems to bind the 


elaborate design into unity rather than to overpower it, where 


* From a paper by Mr. A, Wallace Rimmington, read at a meeting 
of the Society of Architects, 
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the eye instantly feels its predominance, but where it rather 
ennobles the tacade instead of dwarfing it. How often, in our 
own cathedral fronts, is the lack felt of a sufficiently predomi- 
nating feature? And in other buildings how often, when a 
principal feature is provided, might not the architect have 
borrowed a hint from the painter in preventing its predominance 
being obtrusive and inharmonious? How this can be done is 
best discovered from an examination of the works of some of 
the old masters ; but this law of predominance is so obvious 
to the architect that we may pass on at once to those of con- 
tinuity and radiation. 

There are no more potent principles in painting than these. 
It may almost be said that, observed consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by the artist, it is almost impossible to put together a 
picture without them—a picture, that is, that is anything more 
than a mere study. They are the very backbone of landscape 
painting, and you will find them most fully expressed in the 
works of the best figure-painters. 

Continuity may be described as the knitting together of a 
work of art by making its essential forms and lines continue or 
reproduce themselves, while radiation is the method by which in 
nature and art they are madeto doso harmoniously. Radiation, 
as a principle, lies very deep, and runs into many other things 
besides architecture and painting. I think it has its parallel 
in the truth that things and actions are most powerful when 
they spring from some one motive, and express some one great 
guiding idea. 

Examine the drapery of any good Greek statues, or the bas- 
reliefs of a great artist like Jean Goujon, for instance, or that of 
the figures in pictures by Titian, Alma-Tadema, Albert Moore, 
or other well-known painters, and you will find that its lines 
are almost invariably arranged upon radiating principles. So, 
too, the drapery folds of the figures in good examples of 
Medizval, Renaissance, and modern painted glass. The 
principle is not always very obvious; it is often disguised by 
artifice or broken into to avoid monotony, but it is of almost 
universal application. 

The systems of curvature, to which the principle is applicable, 
are almost endless, and, amongst natural objects, may easily be 
studied from trees and leaves. Even the decorative artist 
should study such systems, that, when he sees them in nature, 
he may be able to appreciate and draw them, and that when, 
perhaps, he has some ugly ends of lines or tangled forms to 
deal with in his designs, he may better know what to do with 
them. 

Turning from painting to architecture, we can easily see 
that the principle is applicable to architectural design, especially 
to its detail. In a Corinthian capital, not only the central 
ribs of the “‘acanthus” leaves, but also the deeply indentated 
edges of the leaves, form parts of radiative systems. Prolong 
the ribs downwards, and they will tend to meet at an invisible 
point of radiation. Take again the exquisite Early English 
form of foliated capital and sister’ capitals of the continent, 
and the same thing applies ; the vertical stems and lobes of 
the foliage almost always belong to a very beautiful radiative 
system. Examples of the principle are so numerous that it is 
difficult to choose from them, but amongst others may be 
instanced the lovely radiations of Flamboyant window and 
wall tracery. The windows of almost every Norman village 
church will show a new system, only disguised by the design 
being partly geometrical. The principle is very fully developed 
in many of the plaques on the walls of St. Mark’s at Venice, 
and there are beautiful instances of it, as far as details are con- 
cerned, in the porches of Rheims and Amiens in_ architectural 
linen patterns upon stone and woodwork, in early Renaissance 
plaques and in wrought-iron work of all periods. I think you 
will find upon experiment that, if you pick out any decorative 
design as being peculiarly beautiful, upon examination it has a 
radiative principle somewhere and somehow interwoven into it. 
Who has not been struck by the beauty of some of the old iron- 
work “finials”? The radiative principle is invariably very 
strongly marked in them. 

Continuity may also be secured by taking care that the 
projections of the skyline not only occur in a pleasing succession, 
but also iall within a curved line of good character. 

The effects of perspective greatly help the architect by 
bringing both the laws of continuity and radiation into play 
without any effort on his part. Much of the impressiveness of 
many buildings is doubtless due to this. The interiors of 
cathedrals need only be instanced, where the decorative forms 
of the triforium often break up, while they assist the lines of 
radiation without destroying them, in conformity with another 
principle of composition upon which there is now no need to 
touch 

Before passing on, it should, perhaps, be pointed out that 
the great use of most cf these laws is to help to ob:ain repose, 
that grand qual ty which is the true source of power in so 
many great pictures and architectural buildings. In a picture 
repose is not always required, but the buildings in which it 
would not be aimed at by the architect would be very few 
and far between. Its absence is often sought to express 
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movement in a picture, but this is seldom needed in a building. 
It will be better, therefore, for the architect to study most 
those laws of composition which help the painter to give repose 
to his work—repose, however, without monotony. A means 
of obtaining repose which has been adopted by many of the 
greatest painters, though of late it has somewhat been neg- 
lected, is that of repetition. The principle explains itself. 
It is that of repeating some characteristic form several times 
in a picture; the form considered as a patch of light and shade 
or colour, not, of course,a mere repetition of an object. The 
essence of the principle lies in slightly varying the form and in 
reducing its size. You will find this adopted in almost all the 
pictures and sketches of Turner, Prout, Cox, De Wint and 
others. You will find it carried out over and over again with 
great subtlety, for example, in Turner’s great picture of the 
Crossing of the Brook, in the National Gallery, where the 
forms of the clouds repeat those of the strangely-contorted 
crests of the pines, and where the lights upon the buildings in 
the middle distance are repeated by the blocks of stone and 
their reflections in the foreground, besides innumerable other 
repeats. Once see the principle carried out in a few great 
pictures, and you will appreciate its value. The question now 
is, can it be made use of in architectural design? In examin- 
ing a considerable number of old buildings of the best periods, 
one comes to the conclusion that it not only can be, but has 
been used to a considerable extent. Whether consciously or 
unconsciously is a matter beside the question, because, if 
advantageous, it can but be useful to define it clearly for future 
use, even though it may not before have been looked upon as a 
guiding principle. Its strange power in producing repose is 
probably due to its being suggestive of orderly succession of 
events or objects. Orderly, yet with the interest of free will 
about them, though obeying some law for the general benefit. 
Repetition is what probably gives its extraordinary charm to 
the slightly broken reflections of objects in a lake or a river 
first stirred by the breeze. Nothing is more suggestive of 
repose than the subdued reflections of a group of trees in still 
water. 

Trees by themselves are not suggestive of repose, nor are 
they absolutely accurate reflections of a looking-glass, but it is 
the slight alterations of colour and form that give the true 
reflections their charm, as in Japanese design it is the slight 
deviations from symmetry that make it so eminently decorative. 
Applying this to architecture, it is not the mere repeating of 
detail (which, of course, exists in all buildings, good or bad), 
but this nobler kind of repetition is submitted to your con- 
sideration, the repetition of some striking or beautiful, 
quaint or characteristic, form in a modified shape; the 
echoing it, in fact, and gaining the charm of the natural echo. 
In many of our English cathedrals you will find excellent 
instances of this. In Ely Cathedral the characteristic form of 
the central tower is repeated again and again, one repeat being 
in the finials of the buttresses, which a less skilful architect 
would have made more of the ordinary outline. In the castles 
of Southern Europe there are 2ften very beautiful repeats of 
this kind, some characteristic form of tower, turret or gateway 

‘being repeated with a variation, just where a good painter 
would repeat it. So, also, in much of the domestic and street 
architecture of Southern Germany and Central France. It 
would unfortunately make this paper far too long to give you 
detailed instances of the application of many of these prin- 
ciples, but if the subject interests you sufficiently, your wider 
experience will easily enable you to discover them for your- 
selves. : 
Another principle about which there is entire unanimity 
amongst painters is that of contrast. It would be well to take 
contrast of light and shade and line in the first place. Another 
kind of contrast may be referred to afterwards. 

Contrast is at the very root of the painter’s art. Without 
contrast he cannot express even a sense of light. Both dark- 
ness and light in painting are made visible by contrast. Move- 
ment can be best expressed by contrast to repose. Rest is 
best enjoyed after labour. The silence of a deep Alpine valley 
is made the more impressive when the distant Jodh of the 
shepherd rises from its forests. The soft tones of the voice 
are best appreciated when accompanied by the staccato 
notes of the harp. An entirely new character can be given to a 
thing by the use of it. Take a sheet of paper covered with a 
middle tone, ze. half-way between black and white, place a 
spot of black upon it and it will look light, place a spot of 
light on it and it will look dark. Bring the black and the 
white together and each will add enormously to the force of 
the other. 

So, too, with line. Take a circle, and there is nothing 
particularly pleasant about it, but enclose it by a square or an 
octagon and both become at once much more pleasing from 
force of contrast. Contrast is so powerful an instrument in 
composition, however, that the best painters are very careful 
not to overdo its use. 

A picture is helped by one or two or more passages of 
powerful contrast: sharp darks entering boldly into lights, or 
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warm colours telling forcibly against cool ones; but in the 


greater part of the picture the artifice is not resorted to. 


Harmony is the great artistic object, and some few forcible 


contrasts will help to drive a picture into harmony. So, too, 
in sculpture : 
shadows. 
delicacy to his softly-moulded surfaces, 
felt. In composition of line the painter will oppose the angular 
forms of a building by globular shapes of cloud, or the too 
softly-flowing draperies of his figures by the utmost angularity in 
the treatment of the accessories in contact with them. Hence 
the preference of many figure 
grounds to their figure subjects. 
root of the preference. Turning from painting to decorative 
art and architecture, one use of contrast in piinting un- 
doubtedly disappears, that of assisting to drive the distance 
back. This is not necessary in architecture, but if the power 
and use of contrast were more generally understood we should 
see fewer buildings so full of monotony and tameness of 
design. 
beyond question, at any rate those of Northern and Central 
Europe. 
ings, the arrangement of projecting parts, and the groupings of 
their masses, were frequently treated with reference to the 
principle. 
effects of contrast are very beautiful. 
builders well unders‘ood it also; many of Wren’s churches 
owe much of their impressiveness to it. 
uses of contrast is-to assist in giving scale. 
example, the small doves which the Medizeval men sometimes. 
set beneath the vast porch of a cathedral are often severely 
criticised. 
scale; and the effect of very small windows contrasted with 
large ones often helps the dignity of a building. In entrances 
to old conventual buildings in England you often find a small 
gateway placed unconventually beside a large one, with most 
happy result, and we all know how greatly a turret assists a 
tower. 


a good sculptor is not lavish of his strong 
He employs only a few to give solidity and 
to make them better 


painters for classical back- 
Contrast of line is at the 


That the Medizval designers fully appreciated it is 


The sculpture which filled the niches of their build- 


In Moorish buildings, also, the carefully-adjusted 
The early Renaissance 
One of the great 


To give a trite 


But in many cases they unquestionably give great 


But though,-as in painting, contrasts of light and shade and 


proportion are valuable to the architect, and he may render a 
large uninteresting surface beautiful and characteristic by their 


use, it is, perhaps, still more in connection with forms and lines 
that he may find the principle of service. In decorative design 


the advantages of the opposition of an occasional straight line 


to curves—pointed and angular forms to rounded ones—and 
quick to slow curves is generally recognised. The beauty of 
cusping in an arch is greatly due to contrast, and the agreeable- 
ness of an arch beneath the straight sides of a gable is another 
instance. The value of contrast of line can, perhaps, be best 
appreciated by an example of its neglect. 

Lastly, contrast of richness of detail with severity is also a 
principle common in painting and architecture, well instanced 
by the beautiful effect of the twin towers and spires of Chartres, 
the one so elaborate, the other so unpretentiously simple, and 
each assisting the other. The limitations of contrast might 
form an interesting subject ; but we have not time to touch 
upon it, and must hurry on to the next of the painters’ working 
laws. It is that of interchange. All good pictures are divided 
into broad masses of tone and colour. Say, for simplicity’s 
sake, that a picture is divided into two unequal parts of light 
and shade, then the law of interchange means that, to prevent 
monotony, it will be advisable to carry a portion of the light 
into the dark, and a portion of the dark into the light side. 
You will find this fully carried out in the works of Rembrandt 
and Prout. It is not of very immediate application in archi- 
tecture, but a knowledge of its principles might .prove useful 
in the treatment of interiors. "Wonderful effects have been 
produced by some portion of a church interior being kept in- 
tentionally darkened, and a small portion of light sparingly 
admitted. A lamp, pulpit, desk, or pillar may often accidentally 
serve the purpose of carrying down a patch of light intoa 
sombre background, and it might, perhaps, be worth while to 
study the impressiveness of the cause of some of these effects. 
The principle is also, to some extent, applicable to decorative 
design, and certainly to the treatment of all reliefs intended to 
produce an effect at a long distance. 

Closely connected with this subject of interchange is one 
which is far more important, both to the painter and to the 
architect. It is that of the essential forms of darks and lights. 
If you stand at a sufficient distance from areally good picture 
to be unable to make out the subject, you will find the patches 
of dark and light colour still resolve themselves into beautiful 
shapes. This is one of the most unerring tests of a good 
picture. At the same time the mi'teris one which it is difficult 
to say very much about, because the question at once arises, 
What is a beautiful form? The conditions which make a form 
beautiful cannot, of course, be described or laid down. It is- 
as impossible to describe a beautiful form in words. as to 
describe an agreeable scent, or a pleasing set of musical har-. 
monies. At the same time—though there may be some 
differences of individual feeling and opinion, and though: 
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fashion and education may have something to do with the 
matter—there is a general agreement of opinion about the 
beauty of certain kinds of forms and the ugliness of certain 
other kinds. The point which must be insisted upon is that as 
the painter finds it of the utmost importance to devote his 
closest attention and discrimination to the essential forms of 
the darks and lights in his picture, so it is probably not less 
important for the architect to do so. It seems that modern 
architects very often design a window, a niche, or a piece of 
sculptured foliage, without sufficient reference to the form of 
the resultant lights and darks; and a little study of the 
question would, therefore, be of almost as much help to the 
architect as to the painter. As to the method of study, it can 
only be suggested (and suggested very deferentially) that the 
architect should do what the painter does, and endeavour to 
saturate his eye with beautiful forms, and those produced by 
the great masters in painting and sculpture. Let him take 
even one picture by Rembrandt or Turner ; he will discover a 
wealth of essential forms in it which will remain impressed 
upon his mind and assist his hand in the next piece of design- 
ing he carries out. 

These essential forms, and the power to appreciate and 
select them from nature, to re-combine them and develop them, 
is one of the inheritances of art which has come down to us 
through the generations, and no wise man would neglect to 
study what his predecessors have done in the collection and 
emphasis of such forms. 

A great genius is as much distinguished by his appreciation 
of them as by anything else, and the power of analysing or re- 
combining them is the power above all others which stamps a 
man as a great artist. This is not merely a personal opinion, 
but that of those who have thought very deeply on the subject. 

In connection with this it might be interesting to note 
carefully the treatment which architectural subjects have 
received at the hands of some of the great painters who 
have dealt with them, such men, for instance, as’ Prout, 
Turner, Bonington, and especially David Roberts—a man 
who had the greatest feeling for form, though his colour and 
texture have somewhat impaired his reputation as a painter. 
Such men usually find out the weak points of a building in 
regard to essential forms of light and shade, and do their best 
in their drawings to render them more harmonious by various 
artifices, many of which would be easily discernible to the 
practised architectural eye. Now and then a useful hint might 
perhaps be gained. 

Let us now hurriedly pass to what are known as quality and 
handling in painting, and which in architecture have their 
counterpart in texture. An otherwise good picture is often 
ruined by sameness and monotony of quality and handling. 
The same thing often happens to a building. 

By using contrasts of surface the architect can make the 
textures of his stone, brick, metal, glass, or other material to 
which he is confined more pleasing to the eye, and he can save 
his building from the charge of monotony. He can, for 
instance, add greatly to the charm of a comparatively smooth 
and well finished stone surface of a facade by surmounting it 
with a roof of deliciously rough and irregularly split tiles or 
shingles. One may often notice the extraordinary charm 
which is given to the plainest and otherwise most uninteresting 
of cottages in some parts of Wales and the valley of the 
Loire by the contrast of texture obtained by a rough shingle 
roof. And the same thing is to be seen in the wonderful 
Romanesque churches of the Angouléme and Puy de 
Déme districts. On the other hand, the charm does not 
lie in the mere roughness, for buildings which are rough 
all over are often wearisomely monotonous. A rough surface 
is always more interesting than a smooth one, but one can 
have too much of it. When it is considered how great a 
variety of materials the architect has at his command, and 
in how many ways their surfaces can be finished (or left 
unfinished), it is evident that the opportunities for obtaining 
variety of texture are very large. 

Contrasts of texture can, moreover, not only be obtained by 
using various materials, but also by opposing reticulated to 
plain surfaces, by relieving rich ornamentation (which at a 
distance gives roughness of texture) with spaces of quietude 
and relative smoothness. 

One of the chief advantages of old buildings over new is in 
the delightful contrasts of texture which they almost always 
possess, and it goes to the heart of the painter to see these 
often, too often needlessly, obliterated by the kind of restora- 
tion which loves to scrape everything down to the dead level 
of smoothness and monotony. 

There is one point in connection with texture which is 
perhaps worth noting. A rough texture is held by many 
painters to be suggestive of warmth, in the same way that the 
etched line with its slightly ragged edge is said to be a warm 
line in comparison with the perfect and sharp-cut line of an 
engraving. It is difficult to assign a cause for this, but experi- 
ment will prove that it is the case. If so, perhaps the fact is 
worth the architect’s attention when he wishes to make parts 


of a building suggestive either of coolness or of warmth. It 
may, perhaps, be well to quote a few happy examples of 
carefully adjusted contrasts and harmonies of texture. Take, 
for instance, the well-known porches at Amiens. The lowest 
portion of the design has a very quiet surface, produced by 
extremely delicate diapering. Above, slightly more roughness 
is obtained by larger quatrefoils and foliations in very low 
relief. These two surfaces help to set off with great effect the 
bold statues of the porch, whose deeply cut shadows give, at a 
little distance, the roughest possible texture. Other forcible 
examples may be found in Spanish buildings, especially in the 
Alcazar in Seville. Plain rusticated masonry is often there 
used in contrast with very elaborate surface ornamentation 
immediately above it, then succeeds a space of absolutely 
smooth surface, and again a band of delicate ornament 
surrounding the windows before the roof, with its rough tiles, is 
reached. Much of the artistic effect of Moorish architecture 
evidently depends upon texture contrasts. In St. Mark’s at 
Venice the principle is also very obviously at work, and in the 
Romanesque churches of Central Europe and some of our own 
Norman ones, reticulation contrasted with flat masonry forms 
a valuable help to the artistic effect of the buildings. 

In the matter of contrasts of texture, as in all questions of 
contrast, the principle must not be pushed too far, tor contrast 
is a keen edged weapon, and may cut too deeply if not handled 
with care. 

Hitherto, the omission, in modern buildings (from the 
painter’s point of view), has been quite as much the omission to 
give sufficient texture as the omission of contrast. This is, as 
you see, only a view of the pictorial principles of composition. 
There are many others equally, or still more, interesting to the 
painter, but there is no need to touch upon them now. For 
instance, the strange influence of diagonal lines upon a compo- 
sition might have been referred to, a principle: greatly insisted 
upon by French painters. 

Of some of the principles affecting tone and breadth, con- 
sistency, as opposed to contrast, the difference between geometric 
and artistic symmetry, relationships of tone, means of harmon- 
ising systems of curvature, the value of concentration, of focus- 
sing in detail, insubordination of parts and its remedies, 
curvature and other matters, time will not permit the treatment. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS.* aan 


eye seventeenth Congress of German Physicians held a year 

ago last June adopted a code of ethics, a summary of 
which is as follows :—‘‘ Every kind of public laudation, whether 
it proceeds from the physician in question himself or from 
others, and continued advertising in public papers are to be 
reprobated.” Secondly, the designation “ specialists,” for puffing 
purposes, is to be reprobated. Thirdly, the public offering of 
medical assistance gratis, underbidding in concluding contracts 
for sick societies and the like, offering advantages of any kind 
to a third person in order to procure practice, are inadmissible. 
Fourthly, the ordering and recommending of secret remedies 
are inadmissible. Fifthly, any attempt of any kind on the part 
of a physician to intrude upon the practice of another is dis- 
honourable, especially in the case of one who has acted as 
substitute or in consultation. A practitioner must by no means 
undertake the treatment of a case without the express consent 
of the previous physician. A specialist called for a definite part 
of the treatment must strictly confine himself to that. Sixthly, 
no physician is at liberty to make disparaging remarks to others 
about another physician. 

The spirit of this code is well worthy of emulation by the 
members of the Ontario Association of Architects. In dealing 
with the ethics of our own profession we have to consider them 
in three relations. First, with our client; second, with the 
contractor; and last, but not least, with each other. 

The first duty in our relations with our client is a strict and 
unswerving loyalty to his interests. Weare retained to guard 
his interests, and to enable him to obtain a building which will 
answer his needs and purposes in as complete a manner as the 
funds which he places at our disposal will permit. To this end 
we are morally bound to possess ourselves to the fullest pos- 
sible degree of his ideas and requirements. To do so will toa 
very great extent prevent misunderstandings, and avoid dis- 
agreeable vencontres and possible litigation. 

The second duty in this relation is to ourselves. We must 
have self respect. We must not be mere drauzhtsmen. As 
long as weare retained in charge of the work we must insist on 
being its director. We must insist on our right to interpret the 
meaning of the drawings and specifications, and siould not fear 
to run counter to the desires of the client should he attempt to 
deal unfairly with the contractor. 

Our relations with the contractor require for their happy 
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continuation firmness and justice. To exercise firmness 
requires that we should have mastered the art of building. We 
should know when we are right and he is wrong, and, knowing 
our position, should in all kindness insist on obedience to our 
instructions, always acting with discretion. 

Justice demands that we should not make the contractor a 
scapegoat for our own ignorance or delinquencies. That 
clause introduced into some specifications, ‘“‘ work not shown 
on plan, but obviously necessary, is to be executed without 
extra charge,” is often a cloak for incompetency or carelessness 
on the part of the architect, and should be expunged from the 
folios of all self-respecting architects. How is the unfortunate 
builder, who, night after night, hurriedly dashes through the 
specifications of various architects in the frantic effort to obtain 
a job, to pick out and estimate for items which the architect 
shou'd have inserted had he exercised a very moderate amount 


of diligence and care? 


In a paper prepared by Mr. O. P. Hatfield, architect, of 


New York, and read before the Convention of the. National 
Association of Builders at Philadelphia last February, the 
following remarks are very much to the point. He says, 
“ Although the architect really is, in his superintendence of a 
building, the agent of the owner, being in his employ and look- 
ing to him for compensation for his labours, yet he should not 
forget that he is also an expert and umpire, who is expected to 
maintain always a judicial frame of mind, and dispense even- 
handed justice in all his decisions as between the owner and 
the contractor. He is supposed to be familiar with the best 
methods of executing the several divisions of work that enter 
into the construction of a building, and with the characteristics 
of the best qualities of materials as well as with those of the 
inferior qualities, and therefore capable of giving an unbiassed 
opinion as to their merits, which, in most cases, the owner is 
not. The latter, therefore, relies upon the judgment, know- 
ledge, and experience of his architect to give a fair, honest, 
and just decision upon all questions that may arise as affecting 
his interest or those of the building during the progress of the 
work, The architect must be a man of character ; his integrity 
must be beyond question, his judgment must be good, and his 
store of acquired knowledge in the line of his profession full 
and ample. The just mean of favour towards the two parties 
to the contract will then be observed by him, and the work will 
be brought to a close to the satisfaction of every one. . The 
owner will possess a solid substantial building, and the builder, 
in addition to his cash profits, will have received a wider 
endorsement of his already good reputation.” 

Justice requires that we should protect the contractor who 
has obviously made a serious error in his estimate. It is our 
duty to advise the client to reject such tender and to advance 
valid reasons for this advice. 

~ ‘The unseemly display of temper and the use of language 
unworthy of a self-respecting man is to be very greatly depre- 
cated. Of all men the architect from his position should have 
his temper well under control and should be choice in his 
words, especially when in the presence of the workmen. Many 
occasions arise when most exasperating mistakes are made or 
when wilful evasions of the contract occur, but such are no 
excuse for the forgetfulness of his position and dignity. A few 
calm and decisive words will carry far more weight than any 
amount of ranting or swearing. 

The acceptance of fees or compensation from the client 
only is the one item in the code which must be strenuously 
insisted upon. On this “hangs all the law and the prophets ” 
of the honourable practice of the profession. The architect or 
rather the apology for one who so far lowers: himself as to 
accept remuneration, direct or indirect, from the contractor or 
material-man, is fit only to be placed outside the pale of the 
profession. The moment he places himself under an obliga- 
tion to these parties he becomes their servant, his judgment is 
warped and his independence throttled—he cannot serve two 
masters, and if he fails of strict allegiance to his client he cannot 
be just to either. Should such a transaction come to the know- 
ledge of the client he cannot but lose confidence in the integrity 
of his architect, and the man who offers the bribe will despise 
him, treat him with scant courtesy, and all the while lose no 
opportunity of scamping his work. The bribe-receiving archi- 
tect is the pariah of the profession—we must have no fellowship 
with him—the skirts of the Association must be kept clean in 
this respect. 

Our relations with each other to be satisfactory and 
pleasant require a careful observance of the golden rule, “ Do 
unto others as ye would that they should do to you.” Some of 
the points in this phase of the ethics of the profession to be 
observed in a most punctilious manner are as follows :— 
1. The careful avoidance of taking work from others. 2. No 
competition in fees. 3 No architect should so forget himself 
as to make disparaging remarks to others about a brother 
architect. 4. No unprofessional advertising. 

In regard to the first point, the avoidance of encroaching on 
anothers preserves, we need to be most careful and con- 
scientious. If, for instance, a prospective client having had 


recent dealings with another architect has come to us with the 
same work, we should, before accepting the commission, be 
sure that the way is clear, and that our predecessor has been 
honourably settled with. We should also communicate with 
our predecessor, explain the situation, and guard against doing 
him an injustice. 

As to the second point, competition in fees, we need to give 
out no uncertain sound. If a prospective client asserts that A. 
and B. offer to do his work for 3 per cent., we should choke 
down our lust for more work, quietly give him the regular and 
usual terms, and let him go about his business if not satisfied. 
A man is usually valued at his own assessment, and the client 
who insists on having a cheap architect usually gets value for - 
his expenditure. An architect cannot do good work and make 
a fair living who persists in working for less than the customary 
fees. If we see such an one taking work year after year, 
and apparently flourishing in business, thereis good ground for 
the suspicion that his percentage is augmented from sources 
which are not legitimate. 

With reference to the third point, how few of us can claim 
that our skirts are entirely cleau. It is very easy to dropa 
disparaging remark about a brother architect or his work. His 
faulty specification is a good torch to illumine our immaculate 
productions, his broken beam will make a good ladder on which 
we may mount to fame, his cracked wall will enable an admiring 
public to peep across to our stable structure, and his various 
lapses will enable us to stuff the ubiquitous reporter with tales 
of our remarkable success, first in far-off lands, and now in our 
adopted city The witness-box is a place where we can do a. 
brother architect great service or great injury. Some architects 
appear to take a savage delight in the discomfiture of a brother 
against whom they have been subpoenaed as a witness. This 
is neither generous nor kind. While nothing should prevent 
his speaking the truth, he should do it in all kindness, excusing, 
making allowances, and even defending where possible, if he 
can do so without violence to his conscience. 

As to. the fourth point, professional advertising, custom 
sanctions only the professional card, as with lawyers and 
doctors. The innovation which occasionally flares out on a 
gaudily-painted sign, cheek-by-jowl with Smith’s boiler, or 
Jones the mason, or Brown the carpenter, is to be condemned. 
It is unnecessary. If the building has merits and pleases a 
person who is on the look-out for an architect, he can easily 
discover by a few inquiries the address of the designer. At 
the same time it is a question if an architect should not have 
the right to affix his name in a modest manner to a building 
after it has been completed, as an artist does to a picture which 
he has drawn or painted. 

The public should with equal reason have an opportunity of 
knowing the name of the architect who designed a gallery of 
art, for instance, as they have of knowing who painted the 
pictures in the rooms within. The result of the building has 
been arrived at with perhaps a far greater expenditure of 
energy and brains than the completion of the picture, and cer- 
tainly has required more versatility, the architect being artist, 
constructor, and business man at one and the same time. It 
would add immensely to the enjoyment of a visit by an 
architect to a strange city were he able to discover on each 
building of interest to him the name of the designer, made 
familiar to him perhaps through the architectural journals, and 
now coming before him almost like an old friend. 

The following extract from the address of Mr. Cutler, 
president of the Western New York Association of Architects 
at their convention last February, is appropriate to the general 
tenor of this paper. He says :—“ What is needed, then, to 
prevent the ravages of unreasonable competition ‘from wasting 
at noon day,’ is the full development of the professional idea, 
and to this end association and acquaintance are to be culti- 
vated, and will, I believe, answer every good purpose. Any 
qualified architect who devotes his time to doing well what 
comes to him, and spare time to study, will not wait long for 
plenty to do, and has no time to run around looking for work. 
And right here is the difference between the trade view and 
the professional view. The commercial architect is for revenue 
only. He hunts an intended house or church builder as a 
sportsman would game, and not only this, he will steal the 
legitimate game of another hunter, and, if necessary, stab the 
owner in the back. The professional architect maintains the 
same attitude with regard to obtaining business that charac- 
terises a reputable lawyer or doctor. He will be just as careful 
not to forget his competitor’s rights as a doctor would be to 
consider every chance of transgressing the ethics of his pro- 
fession before taking charge of a case. I believe that every 
young architect who will choose to identify himself with the 
last-named class will not only do better in the long run from a 
financial point of view, but will be much more comfortable and 
content with his calling.” 

It is most gratifying to be able to add that we are already 
awakening to a more careful observance of the ethics of the 
profession. The contact with our fellows in this Association is 
making itself felt. We are less rivals and more brethren, we 
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are better known to each other and more respected ; we are 
more united, and better able to secure public recognition and 
appreciation; we are more self-respecting, and have un- 
doubtedly taken a higher place in the community in conse- 
quence. 


KILMALLOCK, CO. LIMERICK. 


HE last number of the “ Journal of the Royal Historical 
and Archeological Association of Ireland ” is evidence of 
the great interest which is taken in archzeology by all classes in 
that country. The old societies were rather narrow-minded, 
butin this Association there is no distinction made between creeds 
and classes, and the support of all is willingly accepted. The 
Journal is one of the most readable periodicals of its class, and 
is obtainable by a small subscription. The following extracts 
from a paper by the Rev. James Dowd will be read with 
interest :— 


The numerous ruins which entitle Kilmallock to be called 
“The Baalbec of Ireland” are as noble and stately as ever, 
though the hand of time has been heavy upon some of them. 
The traveller still passes through the same arch under the same 
castle, but no longer as it was described, even so Jate as 1826, 
into a place “ exhibiting the stillness of a sacked and desolated 
city.” The principal street is wide and spacious as of old, and 
is lined with good houses, tastefully and neatly kept. In spite 
of the many changes rendered necessary by the altered condi- 
tions of modern life there is no Irish town which contains so 
much suggestive of the past. It is not a new town built on the 
site of the old ; it is the old town with its old-world associations 
brought into the nineteenth century and partaking of its charac- 
teristics. The blending of the antique and the modern is 
striking. The ancient mansions have not been removed or 
destroyed ; they have been assimilated, so to speak. On one 
entire side of the street even now the houses present peculiari- 
ties which show them to be of high antiquity, in spite of the 
newness and freshness of their appearance. One with the 
wide projecting roof under which the birds build their nests 
was an ancient mint, and afterwards the gaol. Battlements 
on the gables reveal the age of some, and persons still 
alive remember having seen traces of gilding on the ornamental 
stonework of one of them since demolished. There are still 
two old castellated mansions in a state of decay. They are 
massively built of hewn stone, lofty, and in their proportions, 
even after the lapse of centuries, still preserve a noble as well 
as venerable appearance. Of these edifices one belonged to 
the Earl of Buckingham, and the other to the Godsell family. 

The castle, or rather citadel, is situated in the middle of the 
town, and blocks up the street. The passage under the castle 
was not suited to the requirements of the present traffic, and 
the roadway is diverted to the east. The building is rectangular, 
the walls much “ battered” at the base. The height is about 
sixty feet, the top being ornamented with light and graceful 
battlements. This tower was the chief military arsenal for the 
Irish army under Lord Castlehaven in 1645. Entrance is 
obtained into the lower storey, part of which was the ancient 
passage, and part the guardroom; this latter is now used as 
a blacksmith’s forge. A flight of seventy-three steps, constructed 
in the thickness of the wall at an angle strengthened for the 
purpose, gives access to the upper apartments and leads to the 
battlements, from whence a beautiful view of the surrounding 
country may be obtained. 

The most interesting ruins are those of the two celebrated 
ecclesiastical edifices. Of these the most ancient is the 
church of St. Peter and St. Paul, which lies within the walls, 
and stands in a spacious burying-ground. The church con- 
sisted of a chancel, nave, side aisles, and transept, but there 
does not appear to have been any central tower. The chancel 
has been fitted up as the Protestant church, and all traces of 
architectural ornament have been rigidly excluded. The nave 
is separated from the side aisles by four lofty pointed arches 
springing from pillars four feet square. 

Attached to the north-east corner of the nave is a round 
tower so thickly covered with ivy as almost to conceal its 
shape. The tower is in good preservation, and almost all 
writers have passed it by without notice. The interior is seven 
feet and a half in diameter. The walls are five feet thick and 
about fifty feet high. The roof is perfect, and traces of four 
floors may be observed. At the further angle of the west wall 
is a circular stairs, leading to the battlements with which the 
walls were surmounted. 

On the opposite side of the river, outside the walls of the 
town and situated on a flat expanse of meadow, stand the ruins 
of the Dominican Abbey, the Abbey of Kilmallock, one of the 
most beautiful and interesting ecclesiastical edifices in Ireland. 
‘The gray, venerable, but crumbling walls, the slender but 
shattered tower, the graceful proportions of aisle, and transept, 
and window, present a picture which never loses its attractive 
beauty, whether seen in summer or winter, in cloud or sunshine, 
in storm or rain. 


The foundation of the Dominican Abbey of Kilmallock is 
ascribed by De Burgho to Gilbert, head of the clan Gibbon, 
and second son of John of Callan, grandson of Maurice 
Fitzgerald. The date of the foundation is fixed at 1291, and 
the work was carried on by Gilbert, and completed by his son 
Maurice, to whom, indeed, its establishment has been 
erroneously attributed. In apparent opposition to De Burgho, 
the Cotter MS. states that Maurice erected or enlarged a 
church in the town of Kilmallock, that he was “ the person who 
built a castle outside the walls of that town, commonly called 
the Knight’s Castle, and likewise the Monastery of St. 
Dominick.” The statements need not necessarily be at variance, 
if we suppose that Gilbert began the work, and that it was 
finished by his son—a theory which is not at variance with the 
difference of date which marks certain parts of the venerable 
pile. It is considered probable that the windows of the 
transept, the west end of the nave, and the domestic buildings, 
lying to the north, are the parts added by Maurice, since they 
are undoubtedly fourteenth-century work, and later than the 
choir and nave. 

This Maurice, son of Gilbert, was the first who bore 
the title of White Knight, for many centuries connected with 
the district occupying the south-east corner of the county of 
Limerick, a saucer-shaped valley, surrounded by steep hills, 
intersected by important passes. Knighthood, in accordance 
with English law, does not pass from father to son. With 
regard to three branches of the Desmond family, we know that 
it was transmissible, probably in accordance with some Irish 
custom, and the Geraldines we know were more Irish than the 
Irish themselves. John of Callan left four sons. From the 
eldest were descended the Earls of Desmond, and each of the 
others became the heads of families hardly inferior in import- 
ance to the holders of the earldom. The earldom, asa distinct 
title, has long since vanished ; the last of the” White Knights 
rests in the Abbey of Kilmallock, but the Knight of Glin and 
the Knight of Kerry are amongst us still, and bear titles that 
carry one back to the dim regions of fancy and romance. 

Early in his reign Edward III. levied war upon the Scots 
and applied to his Irish subjects for assistance. Desmond— 
for the title was then conferred—responded to the appeal, and 
appeared at the head of a considerable force, in which his 
three cousins held important commands. It is said that each 
was at the head of no less than two thousand men, and that 
these three Irish divisions bore the brunt of the battle of 
Hallidon Hill, in which the Scots were totally routed. When 
the victory was complete, we are told that Edward inquired 
particulars concerning the engagement of the day, and was 
informed of the gallantry of these cousins. The result was 
that the youthful heroes were presented to the King, ‘ armed 
as they had fought in the battles, each of them being somewhat 
wounded and the blood yet flowing afresh.” Maurice, the 
record continues, “ was deeply wounded on the left arm, under 
the shoulder, which the King perceiving, with his own hands 
bound up with a white scarf and a black ribbon, and hence it 
came that the White Knights ever since bear a white and a 
black cross as their field colours. In this manner the King 
presently knighted him on that field and called him Maurice 
the Wizte Knight, as a distinction from the other two, by 
reason that he wore a white glittering armour. He then also 
knighted the other two, naming them likewise after the colour 
of their armour in which they fought ; for the second, wearing 
black armour, was called the Black Knight, and the other, who 
wore a greenish azure armour, was called the Green Knight.” 
The Black Knight was the ancestor of the Knight of Glin, and 
the Knight of Kerry represents the Green Knight, the title of 
knight being perpetuated in these two instances for five centuries 
and a half. 

During the subsequent centuries of its existence I have been 
unable to find any reference to the Dominican Abbey of Kil- 
mallock. It seems to have been in the world, yet out of the 
world of war and faction. The community seem to have dwelt 
in peace, untroubled by the course of events that were taking 
place around them, when the old order was changing and 
giving place to the new. At the dissolution of the monasteries 
it was granted to the corporation of Kilmallock, and gradually 
fell into decay, and it took three centuries to reduce it to what 
it is at present—“ the charnel of your desecrated fane,” as Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere aptly described it. 

The most interesting portion of this noble pile of buildings is 
the choir, which is also the earliest in point of time. The east 
window is one of great beauty. It consists of five slender 
lancets, included under a pointed arch. The south wall is 
pierced by six double lancets, widening so much within that 
but an inch or two separate one from the other. The central 
mullions have disappeared, except so much as to show that 
once they were there. Under two of the more easterly of these 
windows are the remains of sedilia, and on the wall opposite is 
a remarkable tomb-niche of later date than the choir. This 
tomb-niche is of elaborate construction, and the tracery of 
pointed arch, carved finial and rounded shaft, still testify to the 
loving care once bestowed upon it. 
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It is highly probable—indeed almost certain—that here we 
have before us the tomb erected by Maurice “for the princess 
his wife,” and within which he desired that his own remains 
should be laid. Gilbert the founder was buried at Tralee. 
His son Maurice erected a tomb for his wife in his lifetime, and 
there he was buried himself. This is the only tomb of the kind 
in the Abbey, and the conclusion is forced upon us that here 
repose the remains of the warrior of Hallidon Hill, the “ toil- 
some cares and affairs of the world” troubling him no more, 

Not far off, broken and neglected, is the slab which marks 
the grave of his descendant, Edmund, the last of the White 
Knights, There is no difficulty in identifying it, though the 
inscription is almost worn away by time and the footsteps of 
those that have passed over it. 

To the north of the chancel extends a vast hall, 90 feet long 
by 18 feet wide. The east wall contains a large number of 
windows and arches of varying form and size, some built up 
and some still open. All round the wails, at the height of the 
eye, extends a series of square holes of about 6 inches wide. A 
huge and capacious chimney, Io feet wide, is also noticeable. 
This spacious apartment .was probably the day-room of the 
community. 

There are traces of cloisters remaining : the corbels on the 
outside of the walls show that they existed, and that provision 
was made for the construction of the roof resting on these 
corbels. fee 

North of the cloister garth are the remains of a passage or 
series of chambers. The vaulted roof has tumbled down in 
some places, but so firm is the masonry that the masses remain 
unbroken. Alongside is a series of kitchens, and in one of the 
chimneys is a window, evidently a later insertion. Overhead 
was a series of chambers, admittance to which is gained by a 
doorway with ornamented jambs. 

The central tower is about 90 feet high, and: rests on four 
lofty arches, the piers of which are 5 feet thick. One of these 
arches leads to a transept containing a window of remarkably 
elegant construction. It consists of five lights, whose mullions 
are so interlaced above as to form under the arch a series of 
geometrical figures, commonly called net tracery, whose design 
is as graceful as it is ingenious. 

The window between the mullions has been built up for 
years in order to save it, but the effort to preserve it has almost 
led to its destruction. The window suffered very much from the 
storms of last winter, in consequence of having being filled up. 
The loosely-built masonry was unable to resist the pressure of 
the wind, and part of it gave way, bringing with it to the ground 
a considerable portion of the original stonework, and thus 
leaving an unsightly gap in the middle. The remainder has 
been very much shaken, and the next storm may bring it all 
down. Half of one of the central shafts is gone; another is 
bent, and looks shaky. One of the lights has totally dis- 
appeared, and parts of five others lie strewn about upon the 
ground, The sixth window of the south side of the choir, that 
nearest the tower, shows signs of crumbling away internally, 
though externally it looks in fair preservation. The east 
window is ina tottering condition. The lower stones of the 
two central shafts are split and crumbling, and when they go— 
and they cannot last long in their present condition—the 
window goes along with them. The effort to preserve the 
building has not come a moment too soon. 


THE ELEMENT OF TERROR IN 
PRIMITIVE ART.* 


Pas history of primitive man was a constant succession of 
_ battles and conflicts with unseen and unknown foes. 
Philology, comparative mythology and the traditions of primi- 
tive peoples in all parts of the earth bear testimony to this, It 
is related that certain jungle Veddahs of Ceylon were filled 
with dread at the first sight of a mirror. “ The first wheeled 
vehicle they saw filled them with alarm and terror, and as they 
bent eagerly forward to scrutinise it, they instinctively grasped 
the handles of their axes.” Volumes could be filled with similar 
instances. For the present purpose, however, it is sufficient to 
state that if phenomena of this nature can be observed to- 
day, they must unquestionably have been more prevalent in 
the early ages of mankind. The Rev. Sir G. W. Cox remarks :— 

For the primitive Aryan, whether in the east or in the west, 
the world beyond the limits of his own family contained nothing 
or contained his natural and necessary enemies. With all who 
lay beyond the limits of his own precincts he had nothing in 
common. They were by birth foes.” And further on he adds :— 

The doom of banishment became not less terrible than that 
of death, and was regarded as an adequate punishment for the 
gravest political offences, for the banished man was wiped out 
from his family and from the worship of the family gods.” 


* From a paper by Mr, Barr Ferree i 
2 ° a of Ne York 
American Antiquarian, ‘ Se 
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The primitive life was filled with horrors. Sir G. W. Cox 
admirably describes it :—‘ For the Greek, as for the Aryan 
conquerors of India, the whole world of sense was alive. For 
him there was no real distinction between organic and in- 
organic matter, and scarcely any graduation of animation. 
The trees, the clouds, the waters were all sentient beings ; the 
dawn and the gloaming were living persons, connected with 
the brilliant god whose daily approach waked all things from 
slumber, and whose departure left them in darkness as repul- 
sive as death.” Mr. Keary bears the same testimony. 
“ Evidently,” he says, “the mystery which hangs around 
their origin and extent is a great element in the fear, with 
which most parts of nature are regarded by primitive man.” 

Accepting this as a universal element in primitive thought, 
it remains to consider what influence these facts have had on 
the origin of art. It will be noticed that two kinds of fear have 
been mentioned; one, an indiscriminate fear of all natural 
objects, and the other, a fear of strange and unfamiliar objects. 
All art productions also fall under two heads ; one, a direct 
imitation of nature, and the other, of works of the imagination 
or those in which imagination playsapart. The primitive form 
of life was unquestionably one of indiscriminate fear. To the 
primeval man all things were endowed with life, and this kept 
him in a continual state of terror and doubt. Had he sufficient 
strength of mind to attempt any decoration he would not have 
been apt to have selected an object with which he was familiar. 
Did he draw a tree, it was at once the home and the symbol of 
a spirit. A branch, a twig, a leaf, a bud, were all filled with 
the same active personality. He sought to avoid these things, 
and the idea of keeping a representation of any of these 
dreadful foes by him was the last that would have occurred to 
him. On the contrary, he would take every means to avoid 
them. Sitting on the sand, or by some soft earth, the first 
design he would make, if such it could be called, would be a 
straight line, or an attempt at one, It is quite likely that by 
the time mankind began to “ornament” he had somewhat out- 
grown his morbid fear of nature. In the early ages, however, 
ideas were slow in advancing, and the cultivated Greeks held 
for centuries to beliefs that had their origin in the fear of their 
earliest ancestors for nature. This explanation of the origin of 
art—which is, in brief, that art, which is now recognised as an 
attempt to imitate nature, originated in a desire to avoid it— 
should not, therefore, be rejected on the ground of improbability. 
A multitude of facts tend to confirm it. 

The early images of the gods throw much interesting light 
upon this point. Viewed in the light of the present theory 
they are not simply specimens of skill showing the poverty of 
the abilities of their makers, but are positive evidences of the 
growth of an idea, Early Greek statues were Herme, blocks 
of stone with heads rudely carved. Winckelmann describes 
their subsequent development :—“ At last the upper part of the 
figure received its form, while the lower portion still retained 
its previous shape of a hermes, yet so far modified that the 
separation of the thighs were denoted by an incision.” Mr. St. 
John gives a more detailed account. He remarks :—“ At the 
outset the Greeks were content with setting up rude stones as 
symbols rather than representations of their divinities ; then 
followed the head upon a rude pillar ; then the indications of 
the sex ; next the rough thighs began to swell out of the stone ; to 
these succeeded legs and feet; and, lastly, arms and hands 
completed the figure.” In illustration of the same fact, it may 
be remarked that Winckelmann characterises the older and first 
art of Etruria—‘ the mother and promoter of superstition ”— 
as being of straight lines and stiff attitudes. All this restraint, 
this clinging to straight lines, originated in fear ; or, in other 
words, the people could not make better images, because of the 
idea of the animation of all objects, which was the pith and sub- 
stance of their religious belief., According to their ideas a repre- 
sentation of a man would possess all human attributes, and in 
order to prevent the multiplication of such beings they restrained 
themselves in representing them, or, as it may be termed, in 
creating them. .In accordance with this thought the earliest 
images would be of the rudest description. At first they would 
be pieces of wood or stone whose natural shape might suggest 
some living form, either human or animal. With an increase 
of skill and of knowledge they would make some rough 
attempts at reproducing such resemblances. Progress was 
slow. The ancient Mexicans worshipped green stones, jade, or 
madre de Esmeralda, Then came rude idols, such as are to be 
found among all uncivilised peoples, and of which Dr. Schlie- 
mann has furnished such ample illustration. These objects 
were as real to their creators as themselves. 

There can be no question but that lines—straight and 
curved—were the earliest kind of ornament. A single line is 
the easiest thing to draw, but all natural lines are curved, even 
the stems of plants, and unless there was some reason a Curve 
would have been the earliest in use, Winckelmann, who can- 
not be accused of speculating in comparative mythology, 
remarks that the outlines of early statues were for the most 
part straight lines. ‘The religious conception is everything 
with the Indian. It is not the form itself that he cares for, 
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but the religious thought which is expressed emblematically, 
allegorically, or symbolically.” In fact, the whole testimony of 
early and primitive art is in this direction. 

It may be remarked in passing that the art of the Moham- 
medans affords a wonderful illustration of the extent to which 
the line development can be carried. No artists have ever 
produced such exquisite combinations of lines and such an in- 
finite variety of geometrical shapes as the Moslems, and they 
have done so solely because their religion concentrated their 
efforts in one direction. The field of nature was forbidden 
ground to them, and they sought an outlet for their artistic 
abilities in the combination of straight lines. As a result, they 
produced an ornamentation unsurpassed for richness in the 
history of art. Such figure-painting and portraits as the 
Mohammedans indulged in exhibit a crudeness and want of 
skill totally out of keeping with that displayed in their line 
ornamentation. 

Turning now to the history of the development of art, a mass 
of testimony as to the influence of fear upon it can be collected. 
It may be remarked, first of all, that if the constraint, the 
crudity, of early sculpture and ornament arose from the fear of 
doing any better, it follows as a natural consequence that with 
an increase of knowledge there would, notwithstanding this fact, 
be continued improvement in technical skill. It also follows 
that where there is a falling-off in the religious faith there is a 
corresponding decline in art expression. This fact is observed 
in the history of all art where it is closely connected with 
religion. In Greece this connection between religion and art can 
be traced to a certain extent, though in that country a variety 
of other causes hastened the development of art, and took it, 
in a measure, outside the sphere of religion. This came partly 
from the influence of the climate, the constitution and govern- 
ment, the habits of thought, and from the special prominence 
given to athletics in the daily life of the people, and the cus- 
tom of erecting statues to the victors inthe games. In fact, 
the moment portraits were undertaken an important step had 
been made in the secularisation of art. Freed from the restraint 
of religion it became possible to make almost indefinite pro- 
gress. A ccomparison of Egyptian with Greek art shows ina 
marked manner the difference between art subject to religious 
rule and art free to follow the inclination of the designer. 
The commerce of the Greeks was an important element in 
widening their art knowledge as well as their skill. It gave 
them opportunities of observation possessed by few peoples, 
and to it is due much of the rapid progress made by the 
Greek artists. On the other hand, they had to contend 
with the serious disadvantage of a country cut up into 
a number of small separate states, and therefore it is 
that the golden age of Greek art was limited to a_ very 
few years. Egyptian art forms a marked contrast. Egypt 
was without political or natural divisions, and presented the 
spectacle of a well-united people. In consequence, the progress 
of technical skill was rapid, and the earliest monuments are as 
finely executed as those of a later date. The statue of Cheops 
is as excellent a work of art as anything afterwards produced. 
Yet notwithstanding the advantages of political union the firm 
hand of religious tradition kept art within certain limits beyond 
which it never advanced. It should be observed, however, that 
within these limits it was essentially free. The long-accepted 
opinion that Egyptian art was subject to rigid rules, and that all 
proportions were fixed by standard measurements, has been 
shown to be erroneous, and it is now generally admitted that 
most of these so-called “rules” were modern inventions. An 
appreciative study of the monuments shows clearly enough that 
Egyptian art possessed as much freedom as the Greek. 

Greek sculpture early freed itself from the restraining in- 
fluence of religion. “* Even with Homer,” says Mr. Keary, “the 
age of creation had ceased, the age of criticism and scepticism 
has begun.” Miiller distinguishes four periods in Greek religious 
belief : “ First in order stands the period which created myths 
from manifold religious ideas and feelings, and their application 
to nature and humanity ; then follows another which handed 
them down with a full belief as real accounts of a primitive 
marvellous age; then a third (the Pindaric), whose religious 
faith was modified by philosophic speculation, and entered, 
therefore, into conflict with many ancient myths ; and, lastly, 
the period of philosophic illumination (that of Euripides), which 
considered myths as forms—not forms, however, of primitive 
thought, but of its own ideas, which were introduced instead. 
These periods do not, indeed, coincide chronologically with the 
development of art, but they were followed by it in a relative 
manner, and the classification is of value as tracing the growth 
of Greek thought, both religious and artistic. 

It is not necessary to present a detailed study of the evolu- 
tion of philosophical thought in Greece, and a comparison of 
the development of it as reflected in art. No sooner had 
Theagenes of Rhégium (520 B.c.) started the idea of a double 
meaning to Homer than he was followed by a succession of 
thinkers, who, in a comparatively short time, produced a series 
of works containing the most radical ideas in connection 
with the gods. Yet this literature, important as it is to us, did 


not affect the masses of the Greeks. The upper grades of 
society exhibited a general indifference, an infidelity, to sacred 
things, while the lower grades maintained their faith in the 
early traditions. Infidelity, however, was destined sooner or 
later to become general, and to permeate all ranks of society, 
and when it did Greek art and Greek religion lost their purity. 
From this time the history of Greek art is the story of a decline. 

Thus far the discussion has been limited to the influence of 
fear viewed from the subjective standpoint ; it remains to con- 
sider its influence objectively. The tendency of fear viewed 
subjectively is to produce an imitation of nature, with small 
imagination of unseen things, by laboured processes, the result 
being an attempt at the imitation of nature. Objectively we 
have designs totally unlike things in nature, imaginative, with a 
more or less freedom of technique and unnatural results. 


THE CASTLE OF ST. ANGELO. 


io Bice correspondent of the Zzes in Rome, writing on 
Sunday, says :— 

We are threatened with one of the most barbarous demoli- 
tions which have been either proposed or carried out in Rome, 
and this time it is not the Municipality which proposes it but 
the Royal Government, through the Minister of Public Works. 
It is proposed to cut away the front of Sangallo’s bastion on 
the Tiber side of the Castle of St. Angelo, the erstwhile tomb of 
Hadrian, in order to widen the street, a mutilation which would 
entirely destroy the symmetry and picturesque aspect of one of 
the few Medizval structures left in Rome, as the ancient form 
of the tomb is beyond any restoration, and its present condition 
is the work of one of the most celebrated and masterly of the 
architects of the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the six- 
teenth centuries. The slicing off of the fronts of these bastions 
would destroy altogether its Medizeval character without 
restoring the antique. The more modern outworks are of no 
importance, and their removal would display to advantage the 
whole of Sangallo’s plan, and would give all the roadway 
needed. 

The Ministry of Public Instruction, with its usual zeal for 
the ancient monuments, has entered a protest against the 
mutilation, but as it is a case of one Ministry against another, 
it is not sure the building can be saved. Captain Borgatti, of 
the Royal Engineers, has prepared a plan by which the mutila- 
tion will be avoided, with the additional advantage of an enor- 
mous economy in the work. But the madness for the grandiose 
and the contempt for the antique charm of Rome so rules all 
the modern improvements that it is to be feared that what in 
any other city would be considered a sacrilege, will here be 
accepted as an improvement. The castle as Sangallo left -it, 
and cleared of all the more modern outworks, would be the 
most picturesque object in Rome; but after the proposed 
amputation it would be better to strip it to the Roman 
masonry. 


Fixing Memorial Brasses. 

S1R,—I have read with interest the suggested method of 
fixing monumental brasses, in The Architect of December 20. 
I had also given some attention to the method of fixing, and if 
you will allow me I will give the result of my examinations, 
made some years ago, as to what I consider the probable 
process. 

The stone having been made level and polished, (1) the 
brass is to be laid on the surface in the position it is to occupy, 
and the outline marked ; then remove the brass and sink the 
matrix, the sinking being left rough to assist the adherence of 
the pitch. 

2. Drill holes in the brass for the rivets, and countersink 
slightly. Lay the brass in the matrix, and mark their position 
on the stone slab ; remove brass and drill holes to the depth of 
the rivets, the top of the rivet being level with the stone or 
slightly above it; then sink holes for lead to fix rivet heads, 
undercutting them to form a key, being careful not to cut away 
the bottom of the drill-hole in the centre, so that the true posi- 
tion of the rivet be not lost. 

3. Hammer the rivets at the end to make them tapering, 
like the head of a horse-nail, or they may have a slight head 
formed or be notched at the side. Put the rivets in the drill- 
hole that has been left, and fix the top with a narrow strip of 
wood or iron wedged between the sides of the matrix of the 
brass where the brass is a small roundel, or place the end of a 
piece of wood on the rivet, and weight the wood to keep It in 
position. The lead is then to be run into the holes up to the 
level of the surface of the matrix. Should it be found on 
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trying the brass in position that the rivet has shifted, it can be | 
adjusted by slightly tapping with a hammer, or by hammering 
the lead with a blunt chisel, so as to drive the top of the rivet 
over to the correct position. 

4. Lay a coat of pitch over the whole surface of the matrix, 
and, if necessary, smooth with a hot iron; heat the brass and 
vub some pitch over the underside ; while warm place the brass 
in position in the matrix, and press well down, and should it 
not bed well pass a hot iron, which should be in readiness, 
over the surface to melt the pitch, and lower the brass to its 
proper level. 

When the brass is not intended to be walked over, as some 
of the fine enamelled ones fixed on a raised tomb such as the 
one at Little Easton, Essex, it is advisable not to heat it for 
fear of damage to the enamel, but simply to coat the back with 
pitch and lay quickly. It will be found that the enamelled 
brasses do not adhere to the pitch, and it is probable that the 
heating was dispensed with, as it would have caused the 
enamel to “fly.” In some cases the adherence was not very 
perfect, which resulted in the plate being bent every time it was 
walked over, and in course of time it became loose, as some of 
the rivet holes, which were probably cut with a rimer, do not 
taper sufficiently to give a hold. 

I have endeavoured to describe what I consider was the 
most perfect method, so far as I have been able to discover it 
from the ancient slabs. I do not pretend that it was followed 
in its full detail in all cases; no doubt some workmen had their 
own particular modifications of it, but this was that generally 
adopted. 

I cannot see any object in having the rivetsso long as 5 inches 
simply to cut them away in waste, and great care would have 
to be taken that they were perfectly upright, or they would not 
fit the brass when it was lowered to its proper level. The 
bottom of the drill holes, if left as described, (2), would mark the 
correct position of the rivets, and can be seen in some slabs. 
The gutters for the lead do not appear to have been generally 
used, and I have only found them in the case of small circles or 
shields where the wood holding the rivets in position (3) was 
probably fixed across the matrix ; the gutter was then useful for 
leading the lead into the hole. 

I do not think the method of screwing the rivets into the 
jead so good as the manner I have suggested, as the sub- 
sequent rivetting would be apt to break the thread in the lead 
unless the rivets touched the stone. 

The causes of loose brasses may be ascribed to—(a2) The 
non-adherence of back of brass to pitch foundation causing it 
to buckle when walked over. (4) The rivet-holes in the brass 
not being properly countersunk and the rivetted head being 
worn off. (c) The rivets not being properly fixed in the stone, 
the hole not having been undercut, or become filled with dust 
from the working of the stone. A piece of a brass in the 
British Museum, having the rivet and lead attached, shows that 
sometimes there was great carelessness in this respect. 

The causes of loss of brasses may be enumerated as— 
(a) Theft. (6) Want of care and respect. (c) Want of appre- 
ciation by custodians and sales as old metal (d) Removal 
from original position, and loss of value as marking the place 
of burial—(1) for the purpose of laying a tile pavement ; (2) on 
account of seating. 

The fixing of memorial brasses on a plastered wall without 
a stone slab cannot be condemned too strongly, as the lime is 
sure to act on the brass and destroy it. 

A stone pavement with brasses in their proper position is 
much more interesting than a modern tile pavement, and there 
is no reason why a tile pavement should not be so designed as 
not to interfere with the original position of the memorial 
slabs. If it is necessary to fix seating over a brass, there can 
be traps in the floor to allow of brass being seen without its 
removal to the wall. 

To take memorial-stones from the floor in order to lay a 
pavement and fix them on the wall, thus destroying their 
designer’s intention and causing them to lose half their value 
as a memorial, would be sure to lead to their removal from the 
walls at a future time to the tower, or some out-of-the-way 
place (churchyard), to “clear the wall for decoration” when 
the walls are given over to the tender mercies of some 
“decorator” without the supervision of an architect.—Yours 
faithfully, WILLIAM G, B. LEwIs. 

28 Chatham Place, Hackney. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Bury.—The new theatre has been opened. The building, 
which has been erected at a cost of over 10,coo/., will seat 
about 2,000 persons. It is a handsome structure, and is 
fireproof throughout. The proscenium is richly treated, and 
on the stage, which is of a very capacious character, there is 
every modern appliance, the scenery being of a very artistic 
character. Mr. Frank Matcham is the architect, and Mr. 
james Byrom, of Bury, the contractor. 


Linlithgow.—The Jubilee Town Hall erected at Linlithgow 
has just been opened by the Earl of Rosebery. The new 
building occupies a prominent position in the High Street, and 
is built from the designs of the late Russell Walker, Edinburgh. 
It is of the Scottish baronial style of architecture, with features 
of the French chateau. Two large turreted towers, 80 feet 
high, with gable between, are the most striking features of the 
elevation of the building. In the centre of the facade is a 
richly moulded doorway, and above it is a large mullioned 
window lighting the hall from the back of the gallery. The 
hall itself is capable of accommodating, along with the gallery 
in the south end, nearly a thousand persons. The cost of the 
building was upwards of 3,000/, 


GENERAL. 


The Autumn Exhibition of Works of Art, at the Leeds 
Municipal Fine Art Gallery, will close on Saturday, the 4th inst. 

A Fine Art Exhibition was opened at Ardrossan on 
Christmas Eve. Besides numerous works by local artists 
many pictures have been lent by the neighbouring gentry. 

Mr. George Reid, R.S.A, has presented to the Aberdeen 
University replicas of his portraits of the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon, Chancellor of the University, and of Mr. Francis 
Edmond of Kingswells, LL.D., who has been for a long time 
legal adviser to the university. 

Mr. Westlake has completed three large paintings for the 
new church of St. Joseph, Highgate, the walls of which have 
been arranged to display wall pictures like San Lorenzo in 
Rome and Notre Dame de Lorette in Paris and other 
churches. 

A Statue of the late Archbishop of Paris is to be erected in 
the new church at Montmartre. That building is expected 
to be completed in 1891. The subscriptions amount to 
22,000,000 francs. 

Twelve Architects were invited to send in designs for the 
completion of the western facade of the Holy Trinity Church, 
Cork. Out of the designs three were selected for final com- 
petition, and were awarded premiums of s5o0/. each. In the 
final competition Mr. Coakley was selected as architect, and 
tenders have been received for carrying out the work. 

The Emperor of Germany has sanctioned the project of 
the Municipal Council of Berlin for buying up and clearing 
away acrumbling and unsightly block of old buildings which 
faces the Schloss and interferes with its architectural effect. 
This project involves the raising of the necessary money, a 
huge sum, by a public lottery. 

MM. Guillot, the architect of the department of Ardéche, 
has presented the French Minister of Public Instruction with a 
model of a building on a scale of one-twentieth real size. It 
consists of six parts which can be taken asunder to allow of 
the construction being explained, A handbook accompanies 
the model. 

Plans have been prepared by Messrs. Goddard & Paget 
for the erection of a mission church in Melbourne Road, 
Leicester. 

The Board of Trade have intimated to the promoters of 
the Channel Tunnel that if the Bill, which has again been 
recently deposited by them in the Private Bill Office, is per- 
severed with, it will be the duty of the Government, as on pre- 
vious occasions, to oppose it in Parliament. 

Mr. William Quarrier has received notice that the 
trustees of the late Mr. Michael Rowan have resolved to devote 
1,5007, out of the residue of his estate for the purpose of 
building an orphan home, to be called the “Michael Rowan 
Memorial Home.” This is the second gift of 1,500/. that Mr. 
Quarrier has received within a week. 

The Teatro Umberto, Florence, has just been burned to 
the ground. The fire fortunately began Just before the per- 
formance, and nobody was hurt. 

The Partnership hitherto existing under the style of 
William Hudson, Son & Booth, architects and surveyors, 
19 Bennet’s Hill, Doctors Commons, having expired by 
effluxion of time, Mr. William Hudson retires, and Mr. 
Arthur B. Hudson, F.S.I., C.C., and Mr. A. C. Bulmer Booth, 
A.R.I.B A, will continue to practise at the same address under 
the style of Hudson & Booth. 

Alterations have been made in the Holloway Sanatorium, 
Virginia Water, embracing the ventilation, which is now 
carried out on the Boyle system, the latest improved form of 
the self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for the extrac- 
tion of the vitiated air. Mr. Boyle, who seeks after some 
novelty every year to remind his friends of the ventilators, has 
this year introduced an ivorine pocket scale which will be 
found to be a useful companion. 

A New Edition of the list of members of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, corrected to the 2nd instant, being the seventy- 
second anniversary of its establishment, has just been pre- 
pared, from which it appears that the aggregate number of all 
classes is 5,804. 


THE 


‘Ole Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


Tur selection of the six designs which are to form the 
basis of the second competition for the Sheffield Municipal 
Buildings has been decided on by Mr. WaTERHOUSE, 
Only one local firm, Messrs. FLockron & Gipps, will be 
represented in the contest. The town clerk has written to 
the unsuccessful architects asking if they desire to have their 
works publicly exhibited. The six designs will not, how- 
ever, be shown until after the second competition is decided. 
The chairman of committees of the Corporation and the 
heads of the various departments have had an opportunity of 
examining the designs in order to discover whether any altera- 
tions in the arrangements can be considered as desirable. _ 
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THERE seems to be a fatality about the office of engineer 
to the London County Council. Mr.Gorpon, who was the 
first elected, died after a few months. Mr. DuNnscomBE, 
who succeeded him, is too ill to undertake the duties, and 
on Saturday he left Liverpool in the Calabar for the 
Canaries, where he goes in search of health. The London 
County Council have granted him a month’s leave, which is 
a brief period for a man who is suffering from nervous 
depression to recover strength, but under the circumstances 
more generosity could not be expected. Mr. DuNscoMBE 
was engineer to the Liverpool Corporation before he 
obtained the appointment in London, and, if he did not 
obtain leave of absence, his old office could be regained by 
him. — It is to be hoped the voyage will be remedial, for it is 
anticipated that Mr. Dunscomse will be able to meet the 
difficulties which are before him in the metropolis. The 
three engineers who were selected from the candidates for 
the Liverpool appointment are Mr. Boutnois, of Ports- 
mouth ; Mr. M‘Caium, of Blackburn ; and Mr. WuirE, 
of Hull. All have had experience of the duties of a borough 
surveyor. 


_ ‘Tuer Glasgow School Board have made a strong repre- 
sentation to the City Council and magistrates of the city 
urging them to a more vigorous manner of dealing with 
insanitary dwellings. It is doubted by the Board whether 
the results of the educational system during the past seven- 
teen years are commensurate with the large sums which 
have been expended by School Boards, and any failure is 
ascribed to the housing of the children. In 1883 and in 
1887 the School Board brought the subject before the 
public and the Council, but little was done towards remov- 
ing the evils. It is pointed out by the Board that they are 
bound to find the most comfortable and sanitary school 
premises with 10 square feet of space for each child— 
separation of the sexes, latrines, lavatories, playgrounds, 
with every appliance for their well-being. They ask whether 
it does not seem a mockery to make this ample provision for 
six to eight hours of the children’s school-day, with the 
knowledge that many of them are returning to wretched 
homes which have no title to the name, and where habits of 
cleanliness, decency, and morality ean scarcely be main- 
tained. It is the experience of the Board that, to a large 
extent, the surroundings and social circumstances of thou- 
sands of children are the main causes of the truancy, irre- 
gularity, vagrancy, and juvenile delinquency which the 
Board have so much cause to deplore. According to the 
statement, the citizens of Glasgow “are entitled to demand 
that the subject be trifled with no longer.” The Board 
wisely avoid any reference to the cost of carrying out the 
reformation which is recommended. Already large sums 
have been expended by the Corporation in erecting houses 
for the humbler classes, but the benefit is not appreciable. 
As it is likely that henceforth the cost of education in 
Board schools will be borne by the State, something might 
be done if the portion of the rates hitherto applied to 
schools were transferred to the improvement of tenement 
houses in Glasgow as in other towns. 


In October last Mr. C. F. Haywarp, F.S.A., sued 
Messrs, SANDON Bros. to recover 56/. 5s. for fees due to 
him as district surveyor upon the erection of Tavistock 
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affords another instance of the uncertainty of the Building 
Acts. 
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Chambers, which consist of four shops and two sets of 
chambers on the ground floor, one set of chambers and 
box-rooms on the basement floor, and eight sets of chambers 
on the upper floors, all the latter approached through one 
entrance and having one staircase, and being let as separate 
tenements. The magistrate decided in favour of the dis- 
trict surveyor, upon which the defendants gave notice of 
appeal, their contention, and that of Mr. W. SsckHAM 
WITHERINGTON, their architect, being that Sec. 27, Rules 
I, 2, and 3, applied only as to the “separation of buildings 
and the limitation of their areas,” and not to fees, which are 
settled under Sec. 49, Schedule 2, Part I., as not to exceed 
1o/, Leave to appeal was given, and Mr. Bripcs, the 
magistrate, suggested that defendants’ counsel should draw 
the case, and when approved by Mr. Haywarp it should be 
submitted to him for signature. When the parties again 
appeared, Mr. Haywarp.claimed his fees under Sec. 27, 
Rule 2; but his solicitor, in approving the case, inserted 
also Rules r and 3. The magistrate objected to Rules r 
and 3 being mentioned unless facts could be argued show- 
ing what sum Mr. Haywarp would be entitled to if Rule 3 
applied to the question of fees. Eventually the magistrate 
declined to state any case, and the summons was dismissed, 
Mr. Haywarp’s solicitor advising him not to take one 
No order as to costs was made. The case 


Ir we are to credit Mr. Epison there will be no advan- 


tage gained by employing underground instead of overhead 
wites for the transmission of electric currefts. 
that dangerous shocks from high-tension currents will be 
increased in number if the wires are underground, because 
in that position they will be brought into contact with iron 
piping and other conductors, or, it may be, a line of mois- 
ture will serve the purpose. 
duced in the foundations of buildings it is difficult to say 
what will follow,.one thing is certain, that the power will 
not discriminate between users and non-users of electricity. 
Mr. Epison says a high-tension current (which would be 
used with underground wires) will be dangerous until an 
insulating material is discovered which will be capable to 
withstand the current permanently. » But at present such a 
material is unknown. 
a low-tension current, but that involves the expense of thick 
copper wire and the setting up of power stations at short 
intervals. 
volts, in the other the pressure is not more than 600 or 


He says 


Once the currents are intro- 


He, therefore, advocates the use of 


In one case the pressure is from 1,000 to 3,000 


700 volts. The conclusion to be drawn from what Mr. 


Epison says is that a more general superintendence of 
apparatus and arrangements 
manded, and also that economy must not be allowed to be 
an excuse for the use of materials that are dangerous. 


by public authorities is de- 


ARCHITECTS who are ambitious to obtain prizes that are 


far below the value of their work have now a chance, for 
on Wednesday last the South Stockton Local Board were 


so extravagant as to offer three prizes of 50/., 25/., and 15/. - 
for plans for the new public buildings which are to be 
erected in that town. The plans will have to be accom- 
panied by an abstract specification, and the prizes are to be 
paid over on receipt of a dond fide tender from a responsible 
contractor to carry out the work for a sum not exceeding 
2,500/, The success of the architects will, therefore, cost: 
the ratepayers go/., and, in addition, some clerk or foreman 
will have to be paid for making a medley of the three 
designs which may not bring much credit to the town. If 
the ordinary percentage were offered to an architect. in the 
district, the result would be far more economical. 


SoME very ancient houses are doomed to demolition in 
The sites of them are necessary to allow of an 
enlargement of the Ecole de Droit, an institution of which 
the architecture does not suggest the importance. The 
building stands near the Panthéon, and when the extensions 
are carried out it will have streets on its four sides, and will 
thus be isolated. It is expected that the buildings will cost 
two and a half millions of francs. The existing buildings 
of the law school were designed by Sourrxor, the architect 
of the Panthéon, whose name is associated with the prin- 
cipal street leading to both buildings. 
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THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE twenty-first Winter Exhibition is one of the most 
interesting of theseries. In addition to the paintings 
of the English school, which must, we suppose, form a part 
of all these exhibitions, there is much else which is attractive. 
One room has been set apart for drawings and models by 
the late ALFRED STevENS. Another room has a collection 
of full-length portraits lent by the Marquis TowNSHEND and 
the Earl of SuFFOLK, which to students of costume will be 
invaluable Of each dandy represented it might be said with 
SHAKFSPEARE,— : 
The soul of this man is his clothes. 


Some are by MyTENs, but the authors of most of the por- 
traits are unknown. However, there is so much uniformity 
of treatment and arrangement that the series may be held to 
be decorative, or, at least, to suggest the use of portraits as 
an element in decoration. Then there are sixteen large 
works of the Spanish school, eight of them painted by 
VeLasouEz. As Lord AsHBURTON’S collection was at 
length made available for selection, the Dutch school is 
exemplified by finer pictures than were seen of late years. 
Although it is not at its best in the exhibition, the English 
school has the first claim on our attention, and, accordingly, 
we begin with it. 

As is customaty in the Winter Exhibitions, Rey- 
NOLDS is well represented. \ The first of his works is a 
portrait of Ars. Payne Gallwey, an American lady, which 
has additional interest from being unfinished. . At the first 
glance it seems like one of LAwRENCcE’s works. The face is 
in profile, and looks as if produced at a sitting. It suggests 
the painter’s facility, for the decision of the strokes could 
only come from a master. The A/css Fanny Kemble reveals 
the fine features of the stroller’s family ; this lady’s face 
must have resembled JoHN KEMBLE's. She was not, we 
m iy suppose, in the best of tempers when painted, for she 
looks rather sullen, but the painter was not to be defeated, 
and he has made the face an image of health. Fortunately, 
the portrait is still in excellent condition. The 47th Earl 
of Carlisle is a full length of a lad who does not look as if 
spoiled by his dignity. The Jarguis of Townshend, al- 
though painted when. REYNOLDs was strongest, might have 
been a work of the days when he had not escaped from 
Hupson’s manner, The attitude is awkward, and the pro- 
fusion of the robe-maker’s handiwork does not impart 
dignity. to the figure It may be assumed that the 
head alone is by ReyNoups. In the Hou. Charles Towns- 
hend the figure also appears subservient to the Chancellor’s 
robes. The Braddyll Family is a group in the open air, the 
best part is the head of the lady, but her right arm is 
awkwardly placed and badly modelled. The portrait of 
Sir William Chambers is familiar through the engraving, 
but the power of the massive head is only to be expressed 
in colour, The architect wears a fine dark red coat, and 
the mass of colour serves as a foil to the face. The 
painter might, however, have easily adopted a less common- 
place sort of action, for CHAMBERS here seems as if about 
to moisten the end of a pencil in his mouth! Sofe 
nursing Love, in which: the lady is a portrait, has been also 
well engraved; there are fine lines in the picture, but the 
Cupid is stiff. Far better as a figure of a child is the Pucé, 
which is the only Shakespearean character that REYNOLDS 
was successful in interpreting. The Viscountess St. Asaph 
and Child is now a wreck. 

RomneEy’s works do not form an attractive selection this 
year. The Mrs. Curwen, if better painted, would be spoiled 
as a picture by the commonplace building in the back- 
ground. Myr. John Christian Curwen is spoiled by a pro- 
digious horse. A/ivanda in a Boat may be another repre- 
sentation of Lady HamiLTon, but it is not suggestive of 
“The Tempest.” A Lady Reading shows a figure of a 
woman in white (which was the artist’s favourite colour) 
bending over a table; there is no sign of darkness in the 
room, but a lighted candle is on the table, and, according 
to the description, she is reading by the aid of it. Of all 
RomNey’s pictures in the exhibition the most satisfactory 
are the half-length portraits of a boy and girl on one canvas, 
although they are only a sketch for a larger picture. 

GAINSBOROUGH’S Housemaid represents the Mrs. GRAHAM 


whose portrait, also by him, is one of the treasures of the 
Edinburgh gallery. The lady was a.beauty of the kittenish 
sort (she died when she was eighteen), and everybody was 


disposed to gratify her whims during her short life. Un- 
fortunately the picture was never completed; but, as it is 
difficult to make much out of a figure holding a stiff broom, 
it may be doubted if this work would in any case be a rival 
for the Edinburgh portrait. The landscapes in the same 
room by GAINSBOROUGH are not remarkable. In the Gz7/ 
with Pigs he has painted trees which are dashed off 
with inclined strokes, that at a little distance seem like 
strata of odd-shaped rocks. The JZarket Cart is one of his 
characteristic works, but the colour, which originally was 
worked up to suggest an ‘“‘old master,” in part is becoming 
indistinct. RicHARD WitLson’s four landscapes are not 
remarkable; three are conventional, and the view of Sion 
House is interesting as a record only. ; ; 

J. Zorrany, R.A., cannot rank as one of the great 
artists of the eighteenth century, but the portrait of the 
Danish merchant, THomAs Hansov, is worth attention for 
its honest and painstaking realism. The old man is seated 
in his garden, which is represented as faithfully as himself. 
BEECHEY lived to so old an age that he is generally reckoned 
as belonging to the present century, but he entered the 
Academy in 1772. His portrait of Zhe Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George LV., although it is somewhat dusky by 
age, is one of the best portraits of a man who was very often. 
a subject. The Prince appears as a hussar bareheaded. 
He looks towards the left, the head being placed towards 
the right of the canvas. The painter accepted the blue 
uniform as governing the colour, and nothing discordant is 
introduced. CopLry’s AZiss Randolph is theatrical, and the 
fashion in dress of the time will not, we hope, be taken as a 
model. The trees in the background could hardly be more. 
unlike nature. MorrtiMer’s Portrait Group, which comprises 
himself and WILTon, the sculptor, and a boy, is more careful 
in execution than was to be expected from a man whose 
ambition at one time was to be an English SaLVATOR 
Rosa. The painter is seated with a drawing-board before 
him, and is about to sketch a mask which a boy holds. 
The Children, by the Rev. W. Peters, R.A., is also better 
than the engravings from his pictures would lead one to 
imagine. 

TURNER may be considered as heading the next 
generation of artists whose works are in the exhibition. Of 
his two works one is a portrait of the captain of a yacht 
club. The great landscapist, when emulous of WILKIE, 
attempted figure subjects, but at no time did he care much 
about meddling with portrait-painting. The portrait of 
himself was not successful. The work in the Academy is: 
finer than would .be anticipated. The figure is full of 
character, the attitude natural, and the painting vigorous. 
The sea in the distance would by itself make the picture 
attractive. The second work, a sea piece, if compared with 
similar works on the wall, will show TURNER’Ss superiority. 
By ConsTABLE there are. five pictures. The Hampstead 
Hleath suggests a time when the place was more broken up ~ 
and picturesque than it is now. ‘The sky, as usuai, reveals. 
that rain is coming. The Sea Piece with Jetty is a small 
work. The companion, the Chazn Per at Brighton, appears 
to be a study for the larger work lately exhibited in the 
Academy. The Vale of Stour is another study on a larger 
scale. The Dedham Lock, or the ‘‘ Leaping Horse,” which 
now belongs to the Academy, is the most important of the 
painter’s works in the exhibition. Every inch of it reveals. 
his qualities and his suggestiveness of natural forces. The 
foreground, however, seems spotty or lumpy, probably 
through some chemical action on the paints. 

There could hardly be a greater contrast than exists. 
between the landscapes of CaLicotr and those by Con- 
STABLE. While one artist was endowed with the peasant’s 
notion of the world as something made up of air, fluids, 
and solids that were always undergoing transformations 
which affected him, the other regarded it as best when it 
was ina state of repose. Sir Aucusrus CaLuLcorr could 
never from his disposition be an admirer of any disturbance 
of the elements or even of motion ; he preferred calm when 
he painted bits of sea views, and his skies are rarely 
disturbed by anything resembling a dark cloud. But with 
all his limitations it cannot be denied that he was possessed 
of style and skill in composition. He was wise, too, in 
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generally restricting himself to small canvases. His Aishing 
Boats Becalmed is a little conventional in treatment, and we 
suppose the colour has faded, for it is no longer possible to 
distinguish the sea from the sky. His trees in the Sketch in 
IVindsor Park do not recall the place, unless others have 
been substituted for them. Ze Shriimper has exceptional 
power, for there is a suggestion of a storm in the sky, and 
the man’s action is natural. It is also larger than most of 
“the artist’s works, and at one time must have looked better. 
Caticott’s Hampstead Heath is also worth attention. 

CRESWICK was best when painting trees, but his Sea 
fiece, although it has as few signs of composition as if 
painted by CoL.ins, is fairly successful in the contrast 
between the dark sky on the land with the lighter sky over 
the horizon. JOHN CRome’s small panel, Landscape, is 
excellent in the trees which shade the cottages. Danpy’s 
three pictures are a disappointment. His imagination 
was poetic if somewhat theatrical, and he produced 
impressive subjects. But his effects, if striking at first, 
cannot withstand time.- Evidently he did not foresee the 
consequences of the action of the atmosphere on the 
mixtures of colours which he found it necessary to adopt. 
The Ship on Fire no longer offers a pleasing contrast 
between the flames and the calm moonlit sea. If the sky 
and moon will passin the Grave of the Excommunicated, 
the heath has lost its wildness and the accessories cannot 
excite terror. Neither Catypso nor her island appears 
fascinating in a third canvas, which represents the nymph 
bewailing the departure of Utysses. The three pictures 
have become so hard in colour we may conclude that all 
his works will degenerate, and that Dansy’s fame will not 
be enduring. JoHN LinNELL’s early pictures are also more 
or less faded, but the fidelity to nature which is seen in the 
forms will allow for changes in the colours. 

The three small works by Mutreapy were painted in 
the beginning of the century, but they are as fresh as if 
produced two centuries agoin Holland. At the time he had 
not long escaped from Ennis, which is one of the ugliest 
towns in Europe, and he could not help being timid in his 
pictures ; but somehow there is a charm about the half- 
timbered farmhouse, the roadside inn, and the figures which 
are near them that rivets attention. MuLREADY was 
sincere in his work, and it is evident that in those 
days he spared no pains to express the truth. It is the 
‘want of that virtue which makes LanpsrEr’s Highland 
Whiskey Stil become already a warning. When tourists 
were rare in the North it might serve ; but everybody must 
feel that LANDSEER never saw such a scene as he has 
depicted. The half-drunken Highlander, the old hag, and 
the mysterious fellow in the background are creations of a 
painter who was not imaginative. The dogs and the little 
gitl are the only parts on which the eye can rest with 
pleasure. /ocko, which is evidently a portrait of a terrier 
in good condition, is a more satisfactory work, and the 
diabolic monkey in Zhe Intruding Puppies will, no doubt, 


afford delight to the admirers of the painter. The Cows 
and Horses by JAMES Warp are more truthful than 
any of _LaNDsEER’s works in the room. LANDSEER 


always worked with an eye to his patrons; and his 
animals appear to have gone through a course of train- 
ing, to make them more interesting as subjects. A time 
may therefore come when such works as MorLanp’s 
Farmyard and Pigsty will be accepted as more valuable 
than some of LanDsEER’s pictures. One thing is certain, 
LANDSEER had not the kindly spirit, or the hand, to paint a 
work like Ze Mask by Mortanp, which is a thoroughly 
English scene, and most delicately touched. It excites 
pity that the man who produced it was not able to resist 
temptation. WILKIE’s domestic scenes are not represented 
in the exhibition. The only work by the painter—Sheep 
Washing—is more of a landscape, and, as such, is excel- 
lent. There is a suggestion of air and space, which could 
only be obtained by out-of-doors work. _WeEBsTER also was 
a painter of domesticities ; but, like LANDsEER, he pre- 
ferred to go beyond nature. Zhe Slide, which, happily, is 
the only work by him in the exhibition, is a group of boys, 
every one of them having the look of being trained to serve 
asa model. Evidently the work was made up by taking 
one boy at a time, and as a picture it has no more composi- 
tion than one of the groups of a photographer. 


It is time to turn to the works of ALFRED Stevens, | by the disiurbance of balance which ensues. 


\ 


After his death it was certain that some of the English 
journals would endeavour to do justice to his memory by 
the illustration of his works. Unfortunately, certain of the 
artist’s representatives decided to prevent justice being 
done in that way. Srevens died a debtor; and English 
law has so much reverence for creditors that it would be 
difficult to say what punishment awaits anybody who ques- 
tioned the rights of those who wished to make an asset of 
the artist's fame. In consequence, Srevens’s life and 
works have not received the attention which by right 
should have been given to them ; and a man of whom 
England may well be proud is no more than a shade 
to most of his countrymen. Like Hamter, he left 
behind ‘a wounded name”; and the whole power of 
English law is ready to put a stop to any Horatio 
who attempts to tell the story of the artist’s life. 

STEVENS was carried off before he was able to do much 
towards laying a basis for his fame. The contents of the 
room are evidence of that fact. The ordinary visitor to 
the Winter Exhibition will be likely to be disappointed when 
he sees so much of a fragmentary character on the walls, 
and is sure to be puzzled in estimating its value. But a 
good deal of the tragedy of the case is revealed in that way. 
STEVENS rarely enjoyed the leisure to do himself justice, 
and the uncertainty of his prospects may be inferred from a 
part of what is to be seen in the room, There are drawings, 
especially those for stoves and pottery, which could not be 
surpassed for accurate representation of detail, but they are 
evidence of definite commissions, and, whatever Govern- 
ment clerks may say to the contrary, STEVENS was a man 
who endeavoured to make things easy for-those who em- 
ployed him. ‘The stupidest pattern-maker could have no 
difficulty in following one of his designs. Some of the 
drawings seem to be first thoughts, and are hasty efforts to 
catch the inspiration of the moment. Then, again, his life 
studies have not the finish which are to be found in the 
drawings of MuLreapy and Mactisg, but, if rightly judged, 
they are no less valuable. In his chalk drawings from the 
model, STEVENS always remembered that he was a decorator, 
and what he sought was beauty of contour and graceful 
disposition. We can imagine a model grumblinz at the 
variations in pose which he exacted, and which were not 
only more numerous but more troublesome than those 
which satisfied ordinary life classes, 

There are altogether one hundred and twenty-six works 
in the catalogue, including models, working drawings, 
sketches, and copies of paintings. A few of these belong tothe 
Science and Art Department, and it would be a graceful act 
if the remaining owners made over the exhibits to the same 
treasury. If a collection like that at Burlington House 
could be established permanently in one of the galleries of 
the South Kensington Museum, much would be done 
towards upholding STEvENs’s reputation. There might be 
a sacrifice in bestowing the works, but it must be admitted 
that it would not be a financial one. Very few of the 
drawings could be sold singly at CuHrisrin’s, and as for 
many a year STEVENS’s admirers are likely to be few and 
not wealthy, it is doubtful whether the whole series would 
fetch the price of a sketch by some popular Academician. 

The money value of drawings has much to do with 
their appreciation, and as STEVENs’s are not valuable in the 
eyes of those who traffic in works of art, it may be pro- 
phesied that few visitors will take much interest in them. 
But for every one to whom decorative art is more than a 
name few rooms can be more delightful. By the aid of 
aptitude and enthusiasm, STEVENS became as true a 
Renaissance artist as if he lived in Italy three centuries 
earlier. There are heads in some of his studies which 
might have been drawn by RapHarEL. His copies from 
TITIAN’s pictures hardly seem to be the work of a modern 
artist. Where in decorative work he has to employ the 
figure, there is a facility about the arrangement which 
French artists have not equalled, for SreveNns was so filled 
with the old spirit that he was indifferent to later canons of 
propriety. 

The principal work in the room is the model of th2 
Wellington Monument in its complete state, with the 
equestrian figure of the Duke on the top, which the digni- 
taries could not tolerate. The monument as it stands is 
incomplete, not only by the absence of an esseniial part, but 
It is evident 
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that SrevENS intended to have a certain relation between 
the rigid lines of his architecture and the flowing lines of the 
scu'pture, and at present there is an excess of the latter. 
He prepared a design for the decoration of the Reading- 
room of the British Museum which would show his skill in. 
painted decoration, but it was never carried out. The 
largest commission entrusted to the artist was the decoration ~ 
of Dorchester House. We can see some of the designs, but 
they only indicate part of the work, and it would be well 
to have photographs of the rooms in the exhibition. It 
is strange that his success in Dorchester House did not bring 
him more commissions. The greater part of his executed 
work does not consist of decoration on a grand scale, but 
of stoves, vases, plates, &c. Messrs. Benuam & Son and 
Messrs. MINTON can now feel satisfied that they were his 
patrons. 

The study of Stevens’s work must be beneficial to all 
students of decoration and industrial art. Unless South 
Kensington can secure the contents of the room, we hope 
the Royal Academy will give facilities to those students for 


repzated examinations of the designs and drawings. 
(Zo be continued.) 


THE GLASGOW MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY. 


T the meeting of the Glasgow Town Council on Monday 
Lord Provost Muir said :—As this is our first meeting in 

1890, I desire to wish you all avery happy and prosperous new year. 
Many different industries are represented by the members of this 
Town Council, and every one, so far as I am at present able to 
judge, is at present in a prosperous position, and there is every 
appearance of continued prosperity during the year on which 
we have entered. This surely is great cause for thankfulness. 
During the year that has just closed our citizens have added 
largely to their accumulated wealth. All classes of the com- 
munity have shared in this prosperity. I had recently the 
privilege of presiding at the annual meeting of the National 
Security Savings Bank, and the statements then submitted were 
of the most gratifying character. The great increase in the 
number. of depositors and of the amount at their credit are 
manifest tokens of the prosperity of those who place their 
earnings and savings with that noble institution, which has done 
- ¢9 much to foster and encourage habits of thrift and economy in 
this city. But while this is true of the middle and lower classes, 
it is equally true, and to a much greater extent, among the 
more wealthy of our citizens. It is extremely gratifying that 
the large employers of labour among us who have done 
so much towards making Glasgow the second city of 
the empire have during the last year had the opportunity of 
earning really good profits and adding substantially to their 
capital. I feel, therefore, that this is a suitable time for me to 
press very respectfully, but also very earnestly, on the con- 
sideration of all classes of the community the claims of the 
- Museum and Art Gallery, which I have so much at heart. In 
iy opinion we can never be in a better position to face and 
carry through this undertaking successfully, and in a manner 
really worthy of our city. The leading article in the Glasgow 
Herald of Saturday last has appeared very opportunely, and I 
thank the writer, whoever he may be, although my views and 
his do not coincide in all points. My intention in aiming at 
getting, if possible, other three citizens to give. 20,000/. each 
was that weshould thus secure at once 80,000/., and I quite 
counted on others following with sums of 10,000/. and 5,000/. each, 
and our success would thus have been certain. -I am still hopeful 
that three citizens may come forward to the extent of 20,0007. 
each. I acknowledge, with the writer in the Herald, that this isa 
large sum, but there are many among wus already possessed of 
realised capital, which is being yearly added to, who could 
easily give the sum, and I believe would do so if I possessed 
sufficient eloquence and power to place the matter properly 
before them. I have spoken to several, who have still my 
application under consideration, and I now bring the matter 
thus prominently forward, because there are others with whom 
I have not yet communicated; and it would be extremely 
gratifying to me, and to those who are working with me, to 
‘receive voluntary offerings for any sums from 5,000/. up- 
wards, If I fail to get 60,000/. raised by three friends, 
-I am still quite. willing. myself to give 20,000/, pro- 
vided 80,oco/. are raised promptly in sums of  5,000/. 
and ,upwards.. I1.trust a .good many may be... willing 
to give 10,000/. each. This would secure 100,000/,, and I have 
no doubt the remaining 50,000/. could easily be obtained. 1. 
look for substantia! encouragement and help from our merchant | 
princes, shipbuilders, shipowners, iron and “coal merchants, . 
jronfounders, engineers, turkey red and other ‘dyers, chemical, 


textile, and-other manufacturers; and ‘to’ the large and wealthy | - 


owners of land in and around Glasgow, whose property has 
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become immensely enhanced in value by the increase of the 
city, and without any personal effort on their part. If a few of 
those I have indicated would allocate to our Art Gallery and 
Museum a part of the large sums they have added to capital 
last year, the 150,000/. I am intent on raising would be promptly 
secured, There are many firms in Glasgow engaged in the 
industries I have just named who last year, and in some years 
prior to 1884, made profits ranging between 50,000/. and 
to0,coo/, each, and a few firms have even considerably ex- 
ceeded the larger sum named. When this is borne in mind, I 
am sure you will not think I have pitched the figure too high 
in aiming at 150,000/. being raised by our citizens in addition 
to the 50,000/. from the Exhibition. This would give in-all 
200,000. for the erection and partial equipment of our Museum 
and Gallery of Art, and with that sum we would be able to 
carry through our undertaking in a_manner which would be in 
every way creditable to the city. The writer in the Herald is 
anxious to impress upon me that no time should be lost. Iam 


fully alive to this, and hence the urgency with which I have - 


ventured to make this appeal, and I hope you and my fellow- 
citizens will forgive me if, in your judgment, I have pressed the 
matter too strongly. 


PROGRESS IN ART. 


Ghee annual distribution of prizes at the Stourbridge School 
of Science and Art took place on Monday night. 
Hitherto the school has been known as a school of art only ; 
but, for reasons explained in the report, it is now technically 
described as a school for both science and art. Viscount 
Cobham, the president ofthe school, took the chair. His lordship 
said in one respect the present time might be thought very 
favourable to art, as he supposed there never was atime when so 
many people surrounded themselves with beautiful objects as now. 
They were emerging from a very dark and melancholy period 
of depression and decline in art and in taste. During the 
period he spoke of people had been compelled to familiarise 
themselves with objects that were mean and vulgar and ugly, 
and he believed that to the habitual familiariny with such 
objects the length and intensity of art depression was mainly 
due. They saw the contrary state of things when art began to 
decline after it had reached its zenith. It was then a long time 
before it became apparent that art and taste had been corrupted. 
People had been so accustomed to live among art objects in 
everyday use that they shrank from everything ugly, and the 
decline of taste was gradual and slow. So after a long period, 
in which they had been accustomed to what was mean, vulgar, 
and ugly, the period of recovery would be correspondingly slow. 
At first sight there was nothing more strange and discouraging 
than the apparently inevitable law that after centuries of 
progress and development art should reach a culminating 
point and then. gradually decline. Art sprang up and 
flourished among the Greeks till in the time of Phidias and 
Praxiteles probably the zenith of human art was reached. 
After that it gradually decayed and declined through the 
long centuries of Roman supremacy, till the light of the 
torch seemed to be extinguished in the wars and troubles 
and convulsions of the dark ages. Afterwards, under the in- 
fluence of Christianity, it again began to revive, and he pointed 
out the influence of religious feeling on its development. It 
progressed steadily till at last, in modern times, it came to its 
best under Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, and many 
others. Then the inevitable decline set in again, till at last it 
was checked, and they were now on the upward path once 
more. After the influence of religion upon art had existed 


some time, there came with the development of civilisation an: 


increase of luxury and wealth. Religion ceased to be the main 
object and subject of art, and art became the handmaid of 
luxury and the monopoly of the rich. That suggested perhaps 
another influence which militated against art and injured its 
purity and elevation—the intensity of the commercial spirit of 
the last century through which they had been passing, increas- 
ing the love of money-making, and making more difficult the 
conditions of life for many among them in the crowded com- 
munities in the west of Europe. This had made their artists 
think of making profit as quickly as they could in all they 
undertook. They had to hit off and follow the prevailing taste 
of the day, whether it was good or whether it was bad. In 
concluding his remarks he said those who cultivated art should 
determine to give nothing but their best to the work, and aim 
at the best results, even if they fell short of those results. 
Those who might become artists should seek to lead and not 
slavishly to follow public opinion, to guide and instruct their 
fellow-men, and not pander to their. tastes. 
highest standard could not be reached, the more they. struggled 
to attain that standard and to act on the highest principles 
the better it would be for themselves and better for art, which 
existed for the benefit and delight of mankind. seat ae 

‘Lady Cobham then distributed the prizes and. certificates to 
the successful students. ; ; 


Although the 


aes 
vi 
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BIERTON CHURCH, BUCKS. 


HE following report on the proposed restoration has been 
. prepared by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott :-— 

-I made an examination of your church recently, and have 
now the pleasure of sending you such recommendations as | 
have to make for its restoration. The chancel was repaired by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners some years since, so that I 
need: make no reference to it. The church is an extremely fine 
one, consisting of a nave with aisles, transepts, chancel, and 
central tower, the date of the building generally being about 
1320, with a few later insertions. The tower arches, as well as 
those of the nave, are of exceptionally fine design. There is a 
feeling of massiveness and dignity about them rarely met with 
in village churches. It is satisfactory to be able to state that 
the church generally, as far as its walls are concerned, is in 
good condition, hardly any settlements having occurred. The 
external stonework has, however, suffered severely from surface 
decay, and has been extensively repaired with cement. The 
roofs require considerable repairs, excepting those to the 
transepts, which have been renewed. The nave and aisle roofs 
are ancient, dating from the fifteenth century, and of very good 
design. Their arrangement is peculiar, as the whole width of 
the church is covered externally with one wide spanned roof. 
This was also the case in the preceding century, when the 
church was built. At that time the aisle walls were about two- 
thirds their present height, and the roof was much steeper ; 
the alteration which was made in Perpendicular times being 
he raising of the aisle walls, with the additions of an upper 
range of small windows and the substitution of the pre- 
sent lower pitched roof. The internal stonework requires 
cleaning very carefully with some repairs. Externally much 
more must be done to it, and all those parts which are now 
coated with cement must be repaired with stone. The walls 
have been covered with rough cast plastering which is of no 
great age. This may be removed and the walls pointed, as has 
been done in the chancel. It will be very important to remove 
the earth from the walls where it has accumulated, and to pro- 
vide a proper system for carrying off the water. The north 
porch is modern and very unworthy; a new one is much 
wanted. No ancient fittings of any kind remain except a 
small Jacobean altar table. A plan was prepared by Mr. 
Street many years ago for reseating the church. The arrange- 
ment shown in this plan may very well be followed, including 
the new stalls under. the tower. This would certainly be the 
best place for the choir, the north transept being occupied by 
the organ and vestry, and the south by seats for children. The 
nave should be reseated with good oak benches of suitable 
design, unless chairs are preferred. The present seats are very 
bad. The pavements and flooring require to be relaid, and in 
doing this the ancient encaustic tiles should be coliected and 
laid in some part of the church where there will be but little 
traffic. Two of the aisle windows require new tracery in part. 
To carry out these works, I am of opinion that a sum of about 
2,cooé, will be required, but the restoration can be divided into 


several sections so that a commencement may be made on a- 


part of the work. If possible, this should be the repair of the 
nave and aisle roofs. When this has been done the fabric will 
be in substantial repair, and the more detailed work of restoring 
and refitting may be proceeded with. I shall be most happy 
to supply you with any further information you are in need of, 
and | will only add that when Bierton Church is properly restored 
there will be few in the diocese to equal it. 


A HUMOROUS CODE. 


A exhibition of architectural drawings was held recently in 
the Opera House, Cincinnati. At the reception the following 
** Code for the Guidance of Persons practising the Profession 
of Architecture in the United States” was read by the author, 
Mr J. W. Root, of Chicago :— 

This code is promulgated primarily for the instruction of 


members of the American Association of Architects ; but since | 


this body, with its large membership and influence, has 
bécome so largely representative of the Continent, it is hoped 
that the code will be generally followed. 

- The code divides itself into three general sections, each of 
which embraces three articles. Section I. relates to conditions 
of membership; Section II. to rules of practice ; and Sec- 
tion III. to relations between members. 

Under the first section are the following articles :—1. Defi- 
nition of the term ‘‘ Architect.” 2. Form of application for 
membership to the Institute. . 3. Form of election of the 
applicant. | ey ; _ Le 

_ The second section embraces the following three articles :— 
1. The relations of the architect,to his clients. 2. His relation 
to his contractors. 3. His relation to his draughtsmen. 

, Under the.third section come articles touching :—1,. Com- 


Section I. 


An architect is a person who is either addicted to the 
habitual or occasional making of plans and designs for a house 
or houses; or, who pays at regular or irregular intervals a 
draughtsman or draughtsmen to make for him the said plans 
and designs. To explain :— 

Taking such houses as we often see, one would be enough 
to make its designer (the architect) wish to go off and die; or, 
again, the architect may make many designs and plans for one 
house, or he may also build many houses from one design (of 
course he does not, but he might). 

To return to this article. But in the latter case (the employ- 
ment of draughtsmen, &c.) it must be generally known that 
the architect can read and write; can spell words of one 
syllable ; that he does not say “cornish” and ‘archeetrave ” 
(for this is not right). He must also know which is the 
business end of a pair of dividers and of a bow compass. He 
must not rub out pencil marks with a wet finger, but must use 
india-rubber. 

Art. 2. The form of application for membership shall be as 
follows :—‘‘I (John Jones), a practising architect, hereby apply 
for membership in the American Institute of Architects. I 
refer to the contractors who have executed work under my 
charge, whose names are herewith given, and whose sworn 
certificates of my general good intent are enclosed. I also 
enclose perspective drawings of three buildings which I de- 
signed.” 

Art. 3 Upon receipt of this application the board of 
directors shall inquire, first, if he knows or has given his true 
name ; second, how often he has been “seen ” by the con- 
tractors mentioned, and what is their experience as to the 
cash value of his certificates. They shall carefully examine 
the perspective drawings submitted. If the designs prove to 
be made from a building commonly accregited to some other 
architect, then, if they fail to find, in all or one of the designs 
submitted, any variation from such original, they shall request 
the applicant in writing to point out to the board what variations 
there may be, and, if any variations do exist, they shall by 
ballot elect the applicant to full membership. 


Section Il—Rutles of Practice. ; 


Art. 1.—Relations of Architects to Clients.—It is the archi 
tect’s duty to suitably impress his client. He must, therefore, 
tell what he has done; and if, within five years of the time, he has 
been employed as draughtsman for another architect, he should 
claim as his own all the best work of his late employer. He 
should advise his client that nothing but the latest style of 
architecture should be used in building his house., He should 
also congratulate the client that he did not go to architects like 
Jones or Smith, who pretend to design houses in the latest 
style, but whose designs are marked at once by ignorance, 
vulgarity, and utter impracticability. He should lament the 
decadence, in the present, of that refinement in design which to 
him is so essential. He should promise his client that he will 
himself visit the house twice per day during its construction, 
and will employ, as a clerk of the works, a competent superin- 
tendent at a salary of 3,000 dols. per annum. He must give 
him a round tower on the corner, an inglenook, a stair balcony, 
and a copper bay. 

Art. 2. As to Contractors.—Be firm and severe with 


them. Remember, however, what a blighting thing it is to lose 


faith in the inherent goodness of human nature. Ask the con- 


| tractor, one week, ifon the preceding week he fully complied 


with a clause of the specifications touching a part of the work 
now concealed. If he says “ Yes” believe him; if he says 
“ No” reprove him gently, and ask if the omission was not 
more because of forgetfulness than malice Never accept 
money nor commissions from a contractor unless you know him 
to be perfectly honest and disinterested, or unless he assures 
you that he offers the money because he loves you, and not with 
the desire to take advantage of you. : 

Art. 3 —As to Draughtsmen.—Be friendly, even jocose, with 
him, and remember that if he have a truly artistic nature, he 
will be above care for vulgar questions of more or ‘less salary, 
or its more or less prompt payment. Make him see all the 
‘fussy old-womanish clients who bore you to death.: Give him a 
'“yough sketch,” which looks to him like an incoherent freak of 
nature, and, when he has “rendered” it, say you can’t under-- 
‘stand why he cannot catch the spirit of the original, and that, 
you don’t know where the-profession is going to, on account of 
the ignorance of the draughtsmen. . Give him work enough for: 
three days, and tell him you want-it next afternoon. Five years: 
after he has left your office and has made a brilliant success for 
‘himself, always refer to him as.a‘‘ pupil of mine.” 


Section 1l—Relation between Members. 


. -. Art. 1—Competitions——When . you. compete, compete, 
remembering that all’s fair,in love-and war.. The essence of a 


‘competition should, be commissions, and your charges: for your. 


‘services, should your designs..be accepted, should. always bey 


petitions. 2, Unconscious Assimilation, 3 ,Confraternjty. plainly set forth, . Always-see the persons on: the, committee) 
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having the competition in charge, especially about the time 
plans are opened. Be careful not to over-estimate the cost of 
the proposed building. ; 

Art. 2.—Assimilation is All Right if Unconscious.—When 
an architect has designed and erected a building, the design 
becomes public property. And, as it rarely happens that a 
design is so good that it cannot be bettered, it is right that its 
betterment should be undertaken. If the original designer 


weighed three hundred pounds (intellectually) and his follower 


a pound or so less, so much more reason for the attempted 
improvement, since the effort will throw upon the general sub- 
ject of “strains” a most interesting light. 

Art. 3.—Confraternity—Love your neighbour as yourself, 
but bear in mind that architects are rarely neighbours. Always 
speak well of each other. A pleasant word will always charm, 
such as “Oh! he does no designing himself, his draughtsmen do 
that ;” or, “ He got that job for 2 per cent. ;” or, “ Before I’d 
stoop to such means to get work I’d go shoemaking.” Such 
things warm your own heart and help to keep active all the 
gentler amenities of the profession. 


—— 


TESSERAR. 


The Drunken Faun, by John Hogan. 
E, PRENDERGAST. 

[ee story of the composition of this figure is well known : 

that Hogan, when a youth, shortly after his first arrival 
at Rome (where he lived for so many years afterwards), heard 
a characteristic opinion expressed by the celebrated English 
sculptor, Gibson, that nothing original could again be designed 
in sculpture, the sources of the art having been exhausted by 
the ancients ; that Hogan, surprised at witnessing a general 
approval given to so strange a proposition, but feebly expressed 
his own dissent from it ; that he was contemptuously challenged 
to prove his views, by producing an original work himself ; and 
that the Drunken Faun was the result, which, indeed, had the 
effect of at once satisfying the sceptics, and gaining for the artist 
a reputation which laid the first foundation of his future success. 
Whatever may be the truth of this anecdote, we believe the figure 
is, in fact, as completely original as it is pure and Classic in 
the design and treatment of the subject. The figure s in a 
recumbent attitude. The Faun had been seated on a low rock, 


enjoying the delights of the grape juice, of which he seems to 


aac 


have drained a large vase which lies empty beside him. The 
last cup was already on its way to his lips (or had been 
perhaps already snatched), when, seized by sudden intoxication, 
his limbs have become relaxed, and the unnerved hand is 
unable to lay down the vessel. He sinks back from his seat, 
breaking the coming fall by supporting himself on his left arm 
(upon which accordingly the whole weight of the body is 
thrown), while the last effort of the muscles of his right is un- 
successfully employed in endeavouring to fling away the useless 
cup which is just about to slip from his fingers. The right leg 
is stretched out to its utmost length on the ground wholly 
nerveless ; the left had been drawn back suddenly with bent 
knee, as if to recover his balance, but now hangs in that same 
attitude powerless and loose ; the head sinks back also, yet 
seems faintly to struggle to support itself—one moment more 
and the whole figure will be extended senseless on the earth. It 
is impossible to imagine anything more completely natural than 
such an attitude and such a position under the circumstances : 
Strength, vigour, grace, buoyancy, all now plunged in uncon- 
scious insensibility, in the last stage of drunkenness. But the 
artist has avoided, nevertheless, even the least of the disgusting 
attributes of such a situation, and while he has expressed it 
with consummate truth and vigour, he has done so in such a 
manner that the eye continues to take a pleasure in the work 
of a much higher kind than that: which similar subjects as 
treated by the-moderns (such as: Rubens, &c.) generally admit 
of. In this respect Hogan’s performance may be actually 
classed at once with the antiques themselves, and it is no mean 


praise when we Say that it will not suffer in point of design by 
the comparison. ‘The nature of the creature represented assists, 
doubtless, in producing this satisfactory expression, because 
the sense of the degradation of man does not interfere with our 
enjoyment ; and Hogan’s Faun is not merely one by courtesy 
(like the Academic figures whose Classic intentions are so often 
only discovered by reference to the Academy catalogue) ; itis , 
in every limb and feature, as well as in its accessories, an un- 
mistakable Faun of ancient Greece and Italy. There is in 
the British Museum another representation of a Drunken Fate: 
—one of the fine statues in the Townley collection, and almost 


a repetition of that engraved in the “ Bronzo del Museo di ~ 


Ercolano,” which offers almost a minute standard of compari- 
son; but we confess we never could look on the Townley 
figure with any other feeling than mere wonder at the execution 
of it, whereas Hogan’s commands all the attention which is due 
to a severe, correct, but graceful composition, full of the impress 
of strong intellect—executed, too, with the utmost technica? 
accuracy, and (like the antique) comprising difficulties of detait 
which none but a masterly hand could even hope to overcome. 
In his original model the artist had raised the right hand almost 
to the lips. When he brought a mature and experienced judg- 
ment to the task of remodelling, as if anew, the work of his 
youthful spring-time, this position appeared (and, we believe, 
rightly appeared) to him to indicate so much strength still left 
as was somewhat inconsistent with the profound nervelessness 
of the rest of the body, and he altered it for the present most 
effective attitude. As the figure now stands (and for anatomica?P 
accuracy it is considered to be quite a model), every joint is 
loose, every muscle relaxed, all save the left arm, upon whicl+ 
the weight of the body rests heavily, and the development of 
which accordingly offers the more marked contrast to the 
remainder of the work. 
Domesday Book. 
R. LE SCHONIX. 

It seems to be proved by strong internal evidence, first 
adduced by Mr. Eyton, that the Domesday Commissioners 
made their original reports on loose slips of parchment or 
rotulets, and that the work was arranged according to counties 
and hundreds. These slips would be sent e szasse to the 
King’s Exchequer, at Winchester, in order that they might be 
transcribed, condensed, or paraphrased. At the central office 
it is more than likely that slips of one county became confused 
with slips of another county of the same circuit, that some were 
mislaid, and that others were authoritatively suppressed. The 
codification at the Exchequer was also evidently carried out in 
a sequence of tenures rather than in a sequence of hundreds. 
It is natural, too, to suppose that the clerks engaged in codify-' 
ing at the Exchequer, not being the same as the itinerant ones 
who had accompanied the Commissioners on their circuits 
through the counties, would make some mistakes through their 


lack of topographical knowledge, or through the confusion of - 


occasional imperfect texts. Then, again, when the codified 
work came into the hands of the more skilled penmen (whose 


duty it was to redden by transverse lines the more important - 


places, to supply wholly in red the headings of the respective: 
fiefs, and to put a dash of the same colour to emphasise certain- 
capital letters), the rubricators appear occasionally to have 
thought more of the beauty of their own caligraphy rather than: 
of the accuracy of the record. When these various incidents 
are duly weighed, as taking place before the clerkly record of 
the survey was completed, not only do they amply account for 
the occasional confusion, overlapping, repetition, and omission 
that now and again may be noticed, but they render our 
astonishment the greater at its marvellous completeness and 
accuracy takea as a whole. The Commissioners appointed to: 
make the survey were to inquire the name of the place, the 
holder in the time of Edward the Confessor, the presenr 
possessor, the number of hides in the manor and ploughs in 
the demesne, the number of homagers, villeins, cottars, serving- 
men, free tenants, and tenants in soccage ; how much wood, 


meadow, and pasture ; the number of mills and fishponds, what - 


had been added to or taken away from the place, and how much_ 
each freeman or soc-man had. All this was to be trebly estimated 
—(1) as the estate stood in the time of the Confessor, (2) as be- 
stowed by the Conqueror, and (3) according to its value at the 
formation of the survey. 
any increase could be made in the value. Is it not, then, 
marvellous, when the state of affairs and the means of transit 
are taken into accouat, to find that the survey, transcription, 
and codification were all of them accomplished in less than 
eight months? Beyond all doubt, it is the finest piece of. 
clerkly work on record. Domesday Book consists, contrary to: 
popular opinion, of two volumes, differing in size and appear- 
ance. The first, in folio, contains the counties of Bedford, 
Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Chester, Lancaster, Cornwall, Derby, 
Devon, Dorset, Gloucester, Hants, Hereford, Herts, Hunting- 
don, Kent, Leicester, Rutland, Lincoln, Middlesex, Northamp- 
ton, Notts, Oxford, Salop, Staffore’, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, 


‘Wilts, Worcester, and York. The second volume, in quarto, - 


It was further to be stated whether — 
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contains the counties of Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk. The 
first volume consists of 382 leaves of parchment, with five old 
fly-leaves at the beginning and four at the end. The leaves 
measure 14} inches by 93 inches, and are mostly in quaternions 
of eight leaves. Lines are ruled on the pages with a dry point, 
and the minute holes on the margin are those made by the 
instrument which was used as a guide for the ruler. The page 
is divided into two columns, and perpendicular lines are ruled 
to mark the respective margins. The writing is very clear, all 
the letters being of separate formation. The only difficulty 
that can occur in reading the survey arises from the contrac- 
tions of the Latin, the same mark being frequently used to 
indicate the omission of very different syllables. The work of 
at least two transcribing clerks may be noted in this volume ; 
Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and the Feodum Roberti de Bruis 
(f 332b) being in a different hand to the main portion of the 
work. The second volume is of smaller size, the leaves being 
104 inches by 63 inches, and both parchment and writing are of 
a somewhat coarser character, and there is no division into 
columns. It consists of 450 leaves. 


A Remarkable Corinthian Capital. 
G. WIGHTWICK. 

The chief peculiarity of a remarkable Corinthian capital 
in the Vatican Gallery consists in the square abacus, and the 
omission of the volutes. The horns curve inward, as usual ; 
but, instead of the one diagonal, they exhibit two square faces, 
parallel with the right angle of the abacus. The lip of the vase 
shows itself with considerable prominence, and the central 
rosette rests upon it, entirely protected above by the abacus, 
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and beautifully relieved by shadows on each side. It has often 
struck me that the curved abacus of the Corinthian was par- 
ticularly unsuited to very small circular porticoes, owing to the 
too strongly marked opposition between the convexity of the 
entablature and the concavity of the abacus, This defect is 
obviously avoided by the square abacus of my example, which 
gives also a simplicity to the capital, and recommends it as 
peculiarly fitted to porticoes (whether circular or square) where 
a foliated capital is desired, without the orthodox but expensive 
_ accompaniments of a fluted shaft and modillion cornice. 


The Cathedral of Genoa, 
=. Ge Ge SCOTT: 

The use of marbles of different colours for detached shafts 
is a universal feature in Italian Pointed, and is a system of 
decoration peculiarly open to ourselves, from the great variety 
of rich material now at our disposal. I will mention one 
instance of it which particularly struck me. I refer to one or 
two pillars at the western end of the nave arcades in the 
‘cathedral at Genoa. These are of.later date than the church 
in general, and are so beautiful in their detail that, without any 
wish to disparage Italian architecture, my first involuntary im- 
“préssion was that they must have been designed by a French 
artist, of which I am the more convinced from looking again 
at my sketches. The artist, however, made himself perfect 
master of the Italian material. The pillars consist of an 
octagonal nucleus of plain stone, nearly concealed by twenty- 
four detached shafts which surround it. These are most 
_beautifully arranged, both in position, size and colour. Those 
‘occupying the four cardinal faces (1 foot 5 inches in diameter) 
are of a rich mottle of crimson, green and white. Those on 
the diagonal faces (11 inches in diameter) are alternately of 
white and black ; and between these and the great shafts are, 
in each interval, two smaller shafts (63 inches and 42 inches 
in diameter), also black and white, but the colours counter- 
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changed, so that on two sides we have three white and two 
black, and onthe others three black and two white. The 
richly-carved capitals are white, the abacus with carved cresting 
of dark marble; the bases (supported by stiff foliage) are of a 
mottle of black and crimson on a light-coloured plinth. The 
superincumbent arches are of alternate voussoirs of light and 
dark marble. The whole struck me as the most beautiful com- 
bination I had seen. Much the same may be said of the 
beautiful western portals of the same church, evidently designed 
by the same hand. The details are for the. most part purely 
French, as is the general design, but the use of polychromatic 
materials is carried to its fullest extent, as also is the use of that 
beautiful Italian feature, the twisted column‘and moulding. In 
one of these portals, of which I took memoranda, the larger 
detached shafts are alternately of green and dark mottled 
marbles ; the smaller ones of a red mottle and black. They 
are placed against a flat splayed jamb of great depth, which is 
formed of alternate courses of dark and light marble, the light 
courses being each inlaid with small pattern-work. The bases 
are white, with the beautiful French enrichment of supporting 
leaves ; the plinth is in courses of various colours, inlaid, dark 
upon white, and white upon dark. The arch-stones are 
alternately dark and white, but in some of the orders 
the individual bowtills are cut out, and black or white 
inserted, counter-changing in each course—an exaggeration 
perhaps of the principle, as it infringes a little upon the con- 
struction. On the whole, these western parts of the cathedral 
strike me as among the most valuable specimens I have seen, 
and the more so as they fully illustrate the principle [ am 
advocating, of enriching Northern Gothic with Italian ideas, 
but doing so without infringing upon its essential characteristics. 
We have here ready to our hand an original instance of what [ 
suggest. 


The Roof at Eltham. 


T. MORRIS, 

Mr. Rickman has, I think, erroneously attributed the roof 
at Eltham to the Decorated period. Its characteristics are 
certainly those of a well-developed Perpendicular. The erec- 
tion may be attributed to Edward 1V. The cognisances of that 
monarch are of frequent occurrence in the masonry, and decu- 
mentary evidence exists of his having at great cost repaired his 
house at Eltham. His third daughter (Bridget) was born here 
in 1480, and in 1483 he celebrated Christmas in a most sump- 
tuous style—2,o00 persons being regaled daily at the festive 
board. It is a bad imitation of the Westminster roof, the chief 
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arch being an obtuse pointed segmental one, which of course 
exerts a very considerable pressure against the upper part of 
the walls, and the hammer-beams and brackets are but ill- 
calculated for supporting any part of the load that may be 
thrown upon them. The designer seems to have taken little 
pains to obviate a lateral strain, trusting, in this respect, to the 
resistance afforded by the walls and buttresses. The principal 
rafters are of large dimensions, and are stiffened by ‘horizontal 
struts under the purlins.. The arched rib relieves the hammer- 
beam of much of the weight at. its inner end, and there are no 
longitudinal arches springing from them, as in Westminster 
Hall. The clear span of this roof is 36 feet. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Sheffield magistrates acted far too leniently when 
they granted a license to the directors of the Albert Hall 
for three months. The exits of the building are insufficient 
if any exceptional pressure should occur, and nowadays 
every building which will be used by a crowd should be 
prepared for the contingency of a panic. As far back as 
October 1885 the Borough Surveyor of Sheffield pointed 
out the danger of the place, and described the alterations 
which were requisite to make the hall safe, But during the 
long period that has elapsed the directors have only occa- 
sionally condescended to speak on the subject. No 
alterations have been made. One of the magistrates 
declared that it took him ten minutes to leave the hall, and 
even if only half that time is necessary the consequences, 
in case of panic, with 2,300 people in the house, are fearful 
to contemplate. 


LEGISLATIVE independence in Australia means the un- 
disputed right of bearing all the expenses for public works, 
and that is a very costly sort of privilege. A return which 
was recently presented to the Victorian Legislative Council 
showing the amounts expended since local government was 
established in the colony in 1855 exemplifies what has to be 
paid for undivided responsibility. The following are the 
items :—Metropolitan waterworks (Yan Yean), 2,441,088/.; 
country waterworks, including loans to trusts and other 
local. bodies, 3,250,930/.; defences, 98,300/.; Alfred 
Graving. Dock, 341,819/.;- Parliament Houses, 216,8912.; 
Law Courts, 347,323/ school buildings, 1,063,502/.; public 
offices, 162,431/7.; Prince’s Bridge, 106,258/; ports and 
harbours, 239,114/.; tramways (loans to shires), 27,8252. 
Total, 8,295,481/. Prior to 1855 there is no doubt a large 
share of the cost of some of the works would have fallen on 
the Treasury in England, and, for the sake of taxpayers in 
this country, it is just as well the colonies. are made to 
pay for the improvements they undertake. 


TueE loss incurred by the burning of the Chateau of 
Laeken is estimated at six millions of francs. The building 
was not insured, but a part of the furniture, which belonged 
to the King of the Belgians, was insured for 2,700,000 francs, 
Among the works of art destroyed were two portraits by 
‘VANDYCK, a picture by Hoppema, two by Frank HAts, 
and one by Incres. The portraits of members of the 
royal family and other works by J. L. Gatiart, the Belgian 
painter who died a few years ago, have been also consumed. 
One piece of furniture which was destroyed had historic 
‘interest, viz, a bureau which was used by Napotron I. 
when he occupied the palace. On it he signed the 
declaration of war against Russia, which ended in the ruin 
of his army and the subsequent downfall of his empire. 


THE division among the French artists is to be re- 
gretted, but it is difficult to see any way towards reunion 
unless by a compromise on both sides. M. MEIsSONIER 
and the jury of the Fine Arts Division of the International 
Exhibition displayed French courtesy when they demanded 
the right for the foreign exhibitors who received diplomas to 
be regarded as hors concours in all future exhibitions of the 
Salon. But it must be said that when the foreign artists 
exhibited they anticipated no privilege of that kind, which 
was not announced in the official regulations. On the other 
hand, M. Metssonier and the jury know that for years past 
the privilege was abused, and to have the letters H.C. 
printed after some additional names will not inflict any 
great wrong on French artists. The whole secret of the 
opposition to the proposals is to be found in the fear of 
rivals. The French artists should be aware of the 
infinitesimal amount of patronage which is bestowed on 
foreigners by Frenchmen. Who ever heard of a French 
amateur buying an English picture out of a Salon Exhi- 
bition? A man would be considered to be a fit subject for 
Charenton who expended money in so freakish a way. 
There is really no ground for the clamour which the 
French artists are raising against M. MEIssoNIER’S pro- 
posals, The true remedy would, however, consist in abolish- 
ing the» “ Hors Concours”: system, unless in the case of a: 
-very limited number of artists. At present a man who 
exhibits a work that obtains even a third-class medal and a 
rappel in the Salon becomes exempt. henceforth from the 
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operations of the jury of admission.. It is common, how- 
ever, for artists to be unable to repeat their success ; they 
may paint one or two good pictures or produce a good 


architectural design, and their talent seems to become . 
‘exhausted. - Yet such men may be said to own ashare of the 


wall-space of the Salon as long as they live. The remedy 


for this state of affairs is only to be found in the abolition’ 


of exemption, or in securing a far larger area on which to 
hang pictures. The majority of the members of the 
Society will not agree to that arrangement, or to the granting 
of the privilege to artists‘who were rewarded in the Exhi- 
bition. But there seem to be doubts whether the opinion 
of the members can be defined to that extent. M.CHARLES 
GARNIER, the architect, M. GuiLtauMeE, the sculptor, and 
M. Bonnat, the painter, who are representative men if any 
exist, acknowledge that although they were elected members 
of the committee, they are ignorant of the intentions of 
their constituents, Accordingly they have resigned office, 
and the remainder of the committee will possibly follow 
their example. At present, therefore, the very existence of 
the Society is threatened ; but, as the time for the next 
Exhibition approaches, necessity may compe! the ariists to 
make a show of union. 


THE subject selected by Mr. J. E. Hopcson, R.A., for 
his lectures at the Royal Academy during the month is the 
“Old Masters’ Exhibition.” This is an innovation that 
merits to be often imitated, as lecturers on art are too 
prone to discourse about works which are not familiar to 
their auditory. Mr. Arrcuison, A.R.A, will commence 
his course on the 27th inst. This year he treats of Roman 
architecture as displayed in private houses and palaces. In 
February, Mr. A. S. Murray, of the British Museum, will give 
three lectures on “Sculpture in Greek Temples.” A course 
on “Florentine Sculpture in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries” will be given by Professor J. H. MippLEeton, 
Professor MARSHALL’s demonstrations begin on Monday 
afternoon. 


M. Hecror Leroux, who has gained repute as a 
painter of small pictures of incidents taken from classic 
legends, has just completed the ceiling and other paintings 
for the Salle des Pastels in the Louvre. They are ona 
larger scale than he attempted before. 
of the paintings has been inspired by Horact’s “Ode to 
Venus ” (Book I. 30), in which the poet begs the goddess 
to forsake Cyprus, and to come with her son, the Graces, 
the Nymphs, and Mercury, to the beautiful Temple of 
Glycera. The goddess is seen seated clothed in a white 
tunic, around which floats a blue scarf, and her head is 
bound with a red handkerchief; large rings are suspended 
from her ears. GLycErRA offers a vase, from which the 
smoke of incense issues. The Graces, Nymphs, &c., fill up 
the picture, which is a work which has the characteristics of 
the author’s style. In another picture M. Hecror Leroux 
has-painted Juno bathing in the fountain of Kanathos in 
Nauplia, which still flows copiously. 
legend recorded by Pausantas, the goddess made it a rule 
to visit the purifying waters once a year. In his third picture 
the artist has represented the union of Greek and Roman 
poetry. 


WE lately mentioned that the equestrian statue of Joaxz 
of Arc, by M. FReEmiet, which is an improved version of 
the statue in the Place des Pyramides in Paris, was to be 
erected in Nancy. 
Domreny heroine is not to be expressed in current coin, 
and if one individual had not come forward the work of the 
sculptor would never have got beyond the clay state The 
gentleman who has saved the credit of Nancy and of France 
is M. Osrris, who before made himself known by giving a 
large sum of money which was expended in rewarding the 


constructors of the Machinery Hall in the International. 


Exhibition. The statue is now with the founder, and is 
expected to be ready in April next. It will be erected in 
the Place Carritre of Nancy. M. Osiris has bestowed his 
gift in a way which does him credit. He says he is a debtor 
to the people of Nancy for allowing him to. present the 


work, which ke considers to be a figure of France standing 
‘on her, mutilated. frontier. 
‘Statu 


et f Rouen proposes to erect a 
e.on St. Catherine’s Hill, and let us hope.a rival of 
M,, Osiris will be found to bear the expense. ak 3 
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SWIMMING BATH AND GYMNASIUM, 


AT THE GROCERS COMPANY SCHOOLS, HACKNEY DOWNS. 
HENRY COWELL BOYES, Architect. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 188—THE DRAWING-ROOM, HOLCOMBE, CHATHAM. 
(JOHN BELCHER.) 


HALL, COOMBE HOUSE, NEAR SHAFTESBURY. 


HIS house, which has been recently erected tor Mr. 
Mark Beauroy, M.-P., is situated on the borders 
of Wiltshire, and is built of local green sandstone, with red 
Farleigh dressings. The hall, of which we give an illustra- 
tion, is two floors high, and has a dado panelling of oak and 
teak; the staircase and gallery are of oak, the chimneypiece 
of black Galway marble, with oak overmantel and walaut 
columns. The house is lighted with electric light. The 
contractor was Mr. Dart, of Crediton, and the architect 
Mr. E. Towry Wuyre, M.A. The drawing which 
we reproduce was exhibited in the last Royal Academy 
Exhibition. 


THE CHAPEL OF ST. MARY OF NAZARETH, EDGWARE. 


UR illustration is of a part cf the fine church now in 

course of erection at Edgware, from the designs 

and under the superintendence of the architect, Mr. JAMES 

Brooks, F.R.I.B.A. The design fully exhibits its author’s 

feeling and thought, and is one of much power, happily 
expressed by Mr. BuRKE Downino’s picturesque sketch. 


SWIMMING-BATH AND GYMNASIUM AT THE GROCERS’ 
COMPANY’S SCHOOLS, HACKNEY DOWNS. 


HIS building, recently built by Messrs. J. & J. 

GREENWOOD, Is arranged for use as a swimming- 

bath in summer and a gymnasium in winter, a removable 

floor being fitted over the bath, which is 80 feet long by a 

width of 30 feet. The architect is Mr. H.C, Bovzs, the 
surveyor to the Company. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE sixth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, Mr. T. E. Pryce, vice-president, in the 
chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members: Messrs. 
G. Stephenson, J. H. Mann, P. Field, P. P. C. Smith, A, E. 
Seaman, T. Parker and W. Stewart. 

Mr. Sydney Beale read a paper on 


Spires, Towers, and Domes. 


Mr. BEALE said:—From the earliest recorded times the 
greatness of man’s mind in the material world has sought 
expression in lofty erections. In the futile endeavours of the 
descendants of Noah, 2247 BC., to outwit the anticipated wrath 
of an awful Deity by the erection of Babel’s tower, and in the 
more successful efforts of mankind in other lands and in later 
centuries, we are conscious of the existence of a sentiment that 
finds expression in the erection of buildings that point upwards 
and away from this worldly world. China, India, Asia Minor, 
Northern Egypt, the Moorish lands, Italy, France, Spain, 
Germany, our own country, have reared many and glorious 
examples of spire and tower design, but, strange as it may 
seem, we turn to Greece, thé fountain-head of architectural 
refinement, fer an example, and we find it not. The Grecians, 
arace gifted beyond measure, intellectual to a degree, ultra- 
refined, almost divine in their artistic feelings, failed to rise 
above the worldly horizontality of architrave and cornice. 

We have seen the campanile development of Italy, with all 
its wealth of detail. We are familiar with the solid, sturdy 
growth of Gothic tower architecture in Northern Europe. We 
are conscious of the beauties and delicacy of the French treat- 
ment. But, with all this knowledge, where can be found towers 
and spires to equal in boldness of conception, grace of outline, 
and beauty of detail the Gothic, aye, and even many of the 
Classic towers and spires of this our own country? The 
sequential development of English architecture, as exemplified 
in the ancient ecclesiastical buildings of the Gothic style, is 
exceptionally marked by the development of spire and tower 

esign. 
_-In reviewing the history of spires our attention for strong 
reasons .must be confined to English forms and: English con- 
struction. . arte 
,,, Lhe simplest form of spire conceivable:is the four-sided 


pyramid rising from the square tower with its sides parallel to 
those of the tower and overbangiag them, forming slightly pro- 
jecting eaves upon a corbel table. Southwell Tower is an 
example. In the Romanesque period the spire has its first 
true conception. Thaon Church, Normandy, with a masonry 
pyramidal termination in height about 1} diameters, and a 
steeper one at Valladolid, with a height of 2} diameters, 
undoubtedly embody the spire principle. 

In the Early Gothic of this country spires obtained a firm 
hold on English church builders, beginning with the octagonal 
pyramid and its attendant broaches of masonry springing from 
the angles of the usua!ly square tower and butting against the 
splayed side of the octagon. 

From the simple broached spire we turn to an important 
change : instead of the spire projecting slightly beyond the faces 
of its tower base, it sprung from a base area entirely within 
the edges of the tower. This modification opened up a wide 
field for elaboration, which was taken full advantage of during 
the Decorative period. Beginning with the parapet simply, 
followed by a combination of parapet and broaches ; parapet | 
and pinnacles ; parapet, broach and pinnacles; parapets and 
angle turrets, elaborated again by double pinnacles; and, finally, 
by the introduction of miniature flying buttresses springing 
from the pinnacles or turrets, and abutting against the splayed 
sides of the spire. The Medizeval builders in this period pro- 
duced spires of complicated desiga and elaborate detail con- 
trasting with the effective simplicity of the early broached spire 
in a very marked manner. 

In the early part of the Perpendicular period, the spire had 
reached its highest state of development and elaboration ; 
spires were constructed from a vertical polygonal drum stand- 
ing upon a rectangular tower; the surface of the spire was in 
some instances enriched with cusped panelling. Crockets had 
free play on the minor turrets and pinnacles at the spire base 
and up the ribs of the spires themselves. Ornaments and 
features were crowded on until the zenith of spire-design was 
reached. Then the reaction came, and square towers were 
once again generally erected without the superincumbent spire. 
The decline did not occur, however, until some very beautiful 
examples of each of the different kinds here scheduled were 
left to tell their tale. 

There are some unique combinations of spire and tower in 
the minor English Medizval parish churches, among which 
may be mentioned an octagonal spire springing from a tower 
of octagonal plan from base to summit. The same accompanied 
with angle turrets springing directly from the ground, of which 
there are examples at Stanwich, Northamptonshire, and at 
Wickham Market, Suffolk 

It would be difficult, indeed, to specify the date of the 
erection of the earliest tower in Great Britain, and what were 
the exact reasons that prompted its erection. Reasoning upon 
probabilities, we may arrive at a tolerably reliable conclusion 
in the latter case. 

The tower, rising as it does above the general height of the ~ 
buildings reserved for the common use of mankind, possesses 
physical pre-eminence which naturally suggests its erection in 
those positions and amongst those buildings which require 
accentuation either to indicate their positions from afar or to 
testify to their public or private importance. 

The towers of Medizeval times in secular buildings served 
for a look-out, as a refuge, and as a place of vantage in 
troublous times. There are a few ecclesiastical towers having 
some quaint legends and curious histories associated with 
them. Of these the tower of Boston Church, Lincolnshire (in 
itself a magnificent example), has been immortalised by the 
writings 6f Jean Ingelow; in romantic verse the poetess has 
told of the pealing forth of the bells in the church tower ata 
time of particular danger from floods. Many human beings 
were drowned who were not able to take advantage of the 
periodical warning rung out from the bells of Boston tower. 

There are numberless reasons given for the erection of 
towers in conection with ecclesiastical edifices. Archzeologists 
assure us that the chief ground for erecting the tower was to 
procure a position for the hanging and ringing of bells. Now, 
it is asserted that bells of large size were not cast until a date 
long after large, massive, and high towers had been in exist- 
ence for a lengthy period. This fact rather destroys the idea 
of bell-raising being the prime cause for ecclesiastical tower 
building. Certain it is there were many causes working 
together to justify the erection of towers for one or other of 
the purposes enumerated. Towers may form a valuable artistic 
addition to a fabric, and some may serve a purely utilitarian 
function. ‘There is a further class, the claim of which to exist- 
ence it is difficult to define. 

As a nation’s architecture is mostly measured by the 
standard of its ecclesiastical work, so must we turn for 
the best examples of tower design to English and foreign 
minsters, priories, and cathedrals. At the outset it will be well 
to notice the positions of the tower in regard to the body ofa 
cathedral or minor edifice consecrated to divine worship. 

In the southern countries of “Europe the tower was 
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frequently detached entirely from the main building—a notable 
instance being Pisa. It has been suggested that the fear of the 
vibration set up by bell-ringing in the tower prompted the 
arrangement. It is to a more powerful reason, however, that 
we must look as the cause of so marked a feature in church 
planning. The builders of Italy, for instance, in erecting a 
tower, never appear to have been satisfied unless they prcduced 
walls 1o feet thick and upwards. The excessive weight of such 
construction brought abnormal loads upon the foundations, 
producing subsidence, and it is to this fact (not fully appreciated 
then, nor has been properly understood since) that we must 
look as the reason for the isolation of the tower. A settlement 
(no uncommon thing) due to the great weight of the tower 
would have entailed disaster and ruin on the cathedral if the 
tower had conjoined with the general structure. A diagram on 
the walls with a little subsequent explanation will bear out 
this view. 

The position over the crossing of a church, as the site of the 
tower, can scarcely be improved upon, combining, as it does, 
the essential advantages ofa centralised position, all the com- 
ponent portions of the church leading the eye of the observer up 
to it when seen externally. In view of the modern tendency in 
church planning to reserve a large congregational area about 
the preacher, this central tower affords every facility for the 
effective lighting of a portion of the church usually in the dark. 

Ofthe important English examples of this. kind that occur 
to the mind are the cathedrals of Salisbury, Winchester, 
Norwich, Worcester, Gloucester, and the Abbey of St. Albans. 

Although the central position for the tower possesses many 
advantages over any other, to the unstable manner in which 
central towers have been constructed has been ascribed their 
removal to the west end of the nave in more modern instances. 

We are assured by the architectural historians that the great 
inconvenience to worshippers entailed by the frequent works of 
reparation to the central tower brought about its removal to a 
position less contiguous to the area reserved for service. This 
fact may or may not explain the adoption of the western site 
as a very suitable one for a single tower ; the principal point in 
which this paper is concerned is, that the ancient builders 
to whom, in other directions, we owe so much, did not erect their 
central towers with a sufficient regard to economy of material. 

The western site, on the extremity of the longitudinal 
central line of the nave, is a very general position for the towers 
of the parish churches of England. The extremities of the 
aisles sometimes came right up to the front or west wall of the 
tower, thus flanking it on both sides one storey high, and in 
other cases the tower stands clear of the main edifice, only 
joined thereto on the east side. It has been advanced that this 
latter is the proper arrangement for a single west tower, if it is 
to receive its full significance and importance. 

There are other less-favoured positions for the tower of an 
ecclesiastical building that may be noted. Of these, the least 
objectionable one is the transept site, north or south. Of the 
others, the position for a single tower to be most avoided is that 
to the north or south of the west front. 

The otherwise fine tower of St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol, is to 
one side of the west front. 

In England’s cathedral towers are exhibited the respective 
values of each position. Chichester, with its central and 
detached tower ; Ely, with its central and west tower ; the two 
transept towers of Exeter ; the three or more towers of Lincoln, 
Durham, Wells, York, Canterbury, Peterborough, and Lichfield 
recur to the mind as showing combinations of towers that are 
peculiarly successful in their architectural grandeur. 

The detailed consideration of tower design in plan, in 
arrangement, in roofing, and in its strict architectural treat- 
ment, cannot be done justice to on this occasion, ard is there- 
fore not attempted. 

Each country has some peculiarity of arrangement. Italy, 
with its circular and polygonal plans. Germany has the 
characteristic oblong plan ; the towers, usually extending over 
the whole west end of the church, have been very aptly termed 
narthex towers. While of English towers the great majority 
are square, or very nearly so, in plan. 

It is not perhaps just to bring the towers of various countries 
into review order for critical comparison, when it is remem- 
bered upon what widely differing agents their designers have 

- relied to produce the architectural effect of the whole. 

A tower that relies for effect upon the beauty and variety of 
the coloured marbles used in its erection and embellishment 
cannot be criticised from exactly the same standpoint as the 
tower that relies upon its fenestration for its effect, or with the 
tower that appeals to the eye by reason of its exceeding beauty 
of outline. 

The one when viewed as a distant object in the landscape 
may well suggest the pumping-tower of a waterworks, and its 
beauty will not be appreciated without the aid of a telescope. 
This tower must be viewed from the area immediately around 
its base, while the beauty of the other towers may be seen 
miles away. 

We may each have our own sympathies directed towards 


| the tower design of a particular age, styleor country. But there 
are good grounds, patriotism aside, for maintaining that of the 
towers and spires remaining from the Medizval ages, in which 
may be seen grand conception with artistic detail, the erections 
of North-West Europe, and particularly of our own country, 
must stand in the first rank. 

Unfortunately, many a beautiful spire has been lost to us. 
for ever, their ruin and fall arising out of ignorant construction 
and misuse of material, an evil extending into later and even 
current times. 

~The Norman period of English architecture is in this 
country looked upon with peculiar reverence, due perhaps more 
to its romantic associations than to its incipient beauty. Now, 
whatever zsthetic value there may be wrapt up in the massive 
grouping and rude ornamentation of Norman work, certain it 
is that there was in this period, and later, an extraordinary pre- 
valence of bad construction, to which is traceable the ruin of 
many a fine abbey. The evil effect of it is even felt in this 
century, and arises in some such manner as the following :— 
Contemporary church architecture is not much valued in these 
days unless a precedent can be stated for each arrangement and 
each detail of it. It isrank heresy to some minds if the forms 
and modes of construction now adopted cannot be traced to 
bygone times: But the designer who draws upon Medizval 
ages for the basis of his nineteenth-century churches must b2 
capable of winnowing the husks from the golden grain. 

Although no constructor would in these days build up the 
shafted piers of a church or cathedral with a thin casing of 
stone, of a thickness only sufficient to work its mouldings on, 
and then shoot in a loose rubble core, resting content with the 
idea that a pier had been obtained capable of sustaining the 
heavy superstructure of a central tower, with the thrusts from 
the contiguous nave arching, still there are many peculiarities 
of Norman construction and constructive principles of later 
styles which are even now religiously followed, and which must 
subsequently be attended with no less disastrous results than 
those chronicled on the exhibited diagram. 

The evil prevalent in the building of many of England’s 
fairest abbeys, cathedrals, parish and other churches, minsters 
and priories, has been the dangerous overloading of foundations 
and subsoil bottoms. 

This is true of the general body of the cathedrals the 
author has investigated; the weight brought by nave walls on 
to the foundations approaching very nearly the supporting 
power of the soil as far as such strength can be accurately 
estimated. The evil of overweighted foundations is particularly 
marked in the locality of the towers, and most notably when 
the tower is over the crossing. Such an instance was the 
tower of St. David’s, South Wales. This tower, 40 feet square, 
and weighing over 4,000 tons, first failed by the bodily sinkage 
of its western side, crushing down portions of the nave, and 
generally upsetting the perpendicularity of its piers. The 
expenditure of 11,000/. remedied the want of constructive 
knowledge on the part of the original builders of this tower. 

Failure not infrequently occurred at the west tower founda- 
tions, and it will be useful to inquire what are the agents 
generally at work endangering the stability of great towers. 
Such causes as badly selected materials (as the case of 
St. Michael’s, Coventry), of which there is a photo on the walls, . 
taken before its restoration, is not now dealt with. First and 
foremost, the most destructive agent is the great weight of 
masonry in the tower itself cumbering the ground unduly ; this 
overweight being sometimes further aggravated by a tall spire 
of heavy construction. 

The presence of timber in the foundations, occurring as 
piles, is serving no useful purpose whatever, but subsequently 
decaying and endangering the superstructure. The tower of 
Ely Cathedral sank 6 inches from some such cause, occasion- 
ing, as can well be imagined, great ruin to the adjoining wings 
of the western transept, one of which was taken down and the 
other repaired. Although no actual mishap has occurred at 
York, a writer in 1846, remarking on the minster of that city, 
chronicled the fact that the tower stood upon very rotten 
foundations ; they crumbled away at the touch, and could be 
easily probed with a crowbar. The consequence was cracks 
appeared in the great tower. ; 

‘To explain the constructive failure of so many of our fine 
cathedral towers, it has been said that the Normans erected 
their work upon the bad foundations of the pre-existing eccle- 
siastical buildings. This explanation shifts the blame from the 
Norman builders to their predecessors in these lands, whereas, 
‘investigation of the construction and detailed calculations show 
that enormous weights were piled upon a small area of founda- 
tion by the Norman builders, a conclusion which rather puts the 
boot upon the other leg. 

It is, of course, possible to build very ma3sive masonry to a 
great height on ordinary soil if the weight of such constructior 
is evenly and sufficiently distributed over the soil. But what 

has been the method by which the great weight of many 
towers has been brought on to their foundations? It has beer 
the almost universal rule to carry central towers upon isolated 
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piers, these piers transmitting the many thousand tons pressure 
upon usually four points of small area on the cathedral site, 
showing in some places a weight of five tons on the square 
foot, and in others twenty tons. The very nature of a central 
tower makes it necessary to carry the upper portion upon piers ; 
but when this is done, the piers should be joined again into a 
continuous construction under the ground-level by the building 
of inverted arches of the same width as the upper tower walls, 
and further, they should be bedded in a wider base of concrete 
to sufficiently distribute the enormous pressure from the piers 
of a lantern tower. Some constructors go so far as to say that 
wherever an arch occurs in masonry or other work which tends 
to throw unequal weights upon foundations, an inverted arch 
should be built under the ground-line for each one in the wall 
above. In church work this system of inverted arches should 
be built between all the pier bases of the nave arcading, under 
the chancel arch, and in any other position in which a concen- 
tration of pressure is anticipated. 

It has been remarked that failure. not infrequently occurred 
at the west tower foundations. In this position, where one 
would think there was no reason preventing the carrying down 
of the walls continuously on to the foundation, the walls in 
many Cases are arched over, and carried upon four piers at the 
angles of the tower, presumably with the idea of economising 
the material that has been so lavishly bestowed up above, but 
with the sure result- of precipitating the destruction of the 
fabric. 

Bells have always been active agents in tower destruction, 
both from their weight and from the strains set up by their 
movement and vibration. A rule has been published with 
reference to the necessary thickness of tower walls intended to 
support bells, and it runs :—The mean internal area of a tower 
should be one-half the external area, and then, if well built and 
of good materials, the tower. will safely bear as many bells as 
can be hung on one level. A calculation based upon this rule 
for a tower, say, of 4o feet side produces walls 6 feet thick, 
assuming its height at three or four diameters high, of which, 
with the weight of as many bells as can be hung on one level, 
will show a pressure of five tons on the square foot of soil. Add 
to this the possible weight of a spire, and such a pressure is 
put upon the foundation that it is little wonder failure ensues. 

This particular rule takes no account whatever of the height 
to which the tower may be built. 

Such rules commend themselves to the unwary by their 
simplicity, and yet the two or three minutes spent in a calcula- 
tion of such a nature has brought about a world of anxiety, 
years of regret, and, perhaps, professional ruin. 

These errors of misjudged construction are not overrated in 
this paper. Examples known to the whole world testify to the 
truth. Whether it be the dome of St. Peter’s, and the various 
modifications during erection that had to be made before a 
lantern was built to that edifice that could be relied upon not 
to bring the dome down with a run, 
our own cathedrals, or the many French and German collapses, 
they all point to the conclusion that the knowledge of and 
familiarity with the peculiarities, 
different materials in all the varying phases of construction, is 
not on a par with the undoubted standard that has been attained 
in artistic architecture. The science of architectural construc- 
tion is as far behind our excellence in zesthetic design as the 
medical knowledge is behind the surgical attainments of 
another profession. 

The disparity arises in but one way. The student of archi- 
tecture, either from want of guidance or from misdirection in 
his earliest years, attempts to produce drawings more or less 
artistic; he is tempted early to study the zsthetics of archi- 
tecture, the study becomes engaging, even fascinating, until the 
whole soul is imbued with romantic tradition and architectural 
lore. It is easily understood how unromantic, even nauseous, 
the study of the science of construction and the strengths of 
materials with their attendant calculations, must have become. 
A book of formulz and figures is put aside with impatience, 
perhaps with disgust. The nourishment of practical know- 
ledge is dropped for the narcotic of archzologism. 

The principles which are shown by modern science to 
underlie architectural construction are in themselves few 
and simple, and at the same time reliable. A firm grasp of 
them may be obtained in the first year or so of study. The 
mathematical knowledge wrapped up in them is not ex- 
tensive, and should flow without effort from the mind fresh 
from college or school. Such knowledge once allowed to 
rust never regains its old vigour. The mathematical and 
scientific attainments obtained in college life must be carefully 
nurtured and trained, or they will wither and die under the 
fierce glow of zstheticism, a sentiment early permeating the 
whole being of the earnest student. © 

The few principles which govern tower building may be 
enumerated very shortly. After having settled the general 


plan, outside dimensions and approximate height, the thickness | 


of walls’should be tentatively settled, being dependent upon 
subsequent calculations. Such preliminary judgment should 
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the unfortunate cases of 


strength, and capabilities of 
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be based upon the least thickness of masonry that is requisite 
for keeping out weather, consistent with forming a secure and 
complete bond in the material, and other practical considera- 
tions, as window treatment, provision of sufficient abutment for 
vault springings and corbelling. The approximate weight of 
the structure may then be calculated, and attention is then 
paid to the influences which are likely to endanger the stability 
of the tower when properly constructed. 

Towers and spires, above all other buildings, are exposed 
to the full fury of gales. The force of wind obviously varies 
directly as the rate at which it ‘is going along, and is given by 


the following simple formula: P = _\_ where P is the pressure 


upon the square foot in lbs., and V the velocity in miles of the 
wind in one hour. The full wind pressure that has been 
experienced must be allowed for as tending to produce over- 
turning effect. A careful estimate of what the maximum force 
of the wind is likely to be in the particular situation must be 
made. This calculation should never be omitted when design- 
ing a spire, for the reason that there is no more powerful agent 
of tower destruction‘than that which produces the rocking action 
of a superincumbent steeple. 

The eifect of wind-pressure upon a tapering Gothic spire is 
considerably modified by the plan, elevation, and mode of con- 
struction of the spire. The inclination of the sides of Gothic 
spires, varying as they do from about one in five to. one in ten, 
reduces the estimated horizontal wind-pressure by 2 Ibs. and a 
+ lb. respectively on the square foot. This is so small an 
amount as to be negligible. For an architect’s purpose it is 
unnecessary to find what the reduction is for the vertical slope 
of a particular spire, as the error is on the side of safety. The 
plan, if polygonal, necessarily reduces the maximum wind. 
pressure from what it would be if acting upon a rectangular- 
planned spire—a reduction ranging usually from one-third to. 
one-half for plainly constructed spires. 

Further, if the spire is built with rounded or other rolls 
projecting up the ribs at the line of intersection of the planes of 
the spire, not only is there more surface exposed to the wind, 
but the edges of discharge for the wind are cut off, and its 
impactive force aggravated. From experiments of wind- 
pressure on cellular surfaces composed of test plates with only 
one instead of the usual four edges of discharge, the practice is 
based of adding one-fourth of the registered pressure on the 
square foot for each of the lines of discharge cut off. This 
operation has been regarded in the calculations of the tower on 
the large diagrams of Pisa. 

The vertical faces of lucarnes, or other features, would 

slightly modify the effective wind-pressure upon a spire, and 
they must be regarded or neglected according to the degree of 
nicety aimed at. 
’ Having at last obtained a careful estimate of wind effect, 
the approximate weight of the spire with a tentative thickness 
of material is then estimated, and the subsequent investigation 
may be either done by calculation of the moments or by 
graphic resolution. If the investigation be by taking moments, 
the point about which the forces are estimated as acting 
Should be one-fourth. or one-sixth of the least diameter of the: 
spire from the leeward edge, according to its plan. The calcu- 
lation by moments is advantageous from it allowing any mcdi- 
fication of the weight of the spire that may be necessary to 
balance the respective moments in foot-tons or foot-pounds of 
the wind-pressure and the spire weight. By this means a 
reliable spire will be produced possessing the minimum amount. 
of material required for absolute safety and rigidity. Of all the. 
features of spires that do not contribute to their stability the 
-entasised outline is the most prominent. Its introduction to 
correct a visual delusion surely subverts the important artistic 
office of the Gothic spire. Who will say that the spire of St. 
Vincent’s, Caythorpe, or St. Helen’s, Broughton, Lincolnshire, 
and many other highly-entasised spires, are not artistic failures > 
‘For stability the entasis thickens the spire out at the wrong 
place ; by its adoption the base is cut off at the point where,. 
if anything, it should be widened out. 

On the other hand, such features as broaches, pinnacles, 
miniature buttresses and turrets add weight and consequent 
stability to the spire when clustered around its base. To make 

the investigation complete the further points that should be 
inquired into are the tendency of portions of the spire to slide 
on the bed-joints. This action cannot possibly occur if the 
total wind force is less than the normal component of the 
weight of the spire above any bed-joint, multiplied by the co- 
efficient of friction of the material used in the construction. 
Failure by crushing should be looked into. The amount of 
the pressure on the square foot will in the majority of spires: 
be greatest at the base, and will vary in disposition and amount 
according to the distance of the centre of pressure of all the 
forces acting in and on the spire from the outside edge of the 
spire. The amount of this pressure upon a unit of area must, 
of course, be some fraction of the ultimate crushing strength of 
the material. If the actual pressure is too near the ultimate 
Strength, the thickness of the material of the spire will be 
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modified. From constructional failures may generally be learnt 
useful lessons for future work. 

The failure of the spire of St. Aldate’s, Oxford, is a notable 
instance. The spire, built of stone 50 feet high, stood upon a 
tower 56 feet high; the spire had become considerably out of 
the perpendicular and dangerous ; it was taken down to the 
level of the tower. ; 

The cause of failure was attributed to the presence of a 13- 
inch iron bar inserted in the first or base-course of the spire. 
The rusting of the bar had burst the masonry away inside and 
out, and it is averred that the pinnacles at the angles only saved 
this spire from actually falling. 
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This is but another instance of misapplied material ; the 
spire was 7 inches thick at the base, while to a depth of Io feet 
down from top it was of solid stone. If these conditions had 
been reversed the original spire might now be standing. 

This habit of self-extinction has been very eccentric in its 
operations. It has deprived the art-loving world of many 
beautiful examples of English and Continental spires. 

The calculation for a tower runs upon the same lines as 
those for the spire, the modifications being due to the different 
plan and elevational shape, and the consequent modification of 
wind effect. The tower must answer the same demands for 
stability against overturn, safety against sliding on any bed- 
joint, and possess a factor of safety against crushing ; lastly, 
the total weight brought by the structure upon a unit area 
of the subsoil should be estimated, and be within the limit 
of safety. An interesting inquiry into the towers con- 
struction of Coutances appeared in one of the professional 
journals some while ago. The result arrived at showed an 
excess of material in those towers to the extent of 1,000 tons 
beyond the needs of the case. 

Upon the screen is exhibited a chronicle of some of the 
constructional failures in tower and spire designs in the limited 
area of England. France, Germany, Spain, Italy, must have an 
extraordinary record in this same respect. By far the larger 

- number of those towers owe their failure to the causes previously 
enumerated. Too much importance cannot be attached to the 

failure of the towers of the ecclesiastical buildings scheduled 
here, for the reason that the architecture of a country, if it is 
considered at all, is measured by the standard of its ecclesiastical 
buildings. 

If a factory collapses under the effect of wind-pressure, and 
the lives of an appreciable number of persons come to a 
painful end, the sad occurrence soon passes out of the minds of 
all bat those most nearly related to the sufferers, but when a 
cathedral spire or tower passes out of existence the world 
chronicles the fact for all time. - 

Who will deny that each and every one of those towers 
would be now existing as they originally existed if they had 
been proportioned according to the laws of stability as we 
know them? Ely Cathedral, and Winchester, Peterborough, 
and St. David’s with their massive construction paid the 
penalty. It is difficult to understand the reason for such 
massive design as is found inthem. The size of a structure 
can be emphasised without unduly thickening of walls. If for 
tichness of effect, it is a mistake. The luxury of material in 
the case of a tower can neither be seen advantageously from 
within nor beheld from without. A window opening may 
attempt to show the wealth of masonry, while vainly en- 
deavouring to let the light through it, but that is poor satis- 
faction. The insertion of masonry in spires or towers of a 
thickness beyond what is absolutely necessary to meet the con- 
ditions previously laid down can only be considered as a useless 
and dangerous practice. : 

A very forcible example of an ill-conceived tower is the 
leaning one of Pisa. The diagram is enlarged from a measured 
drawing, and is to a scale of 4°25 feet to the inch. 


Preliminary. 

The tower, circular upon plan, is nearly 178 feet high, with 
an out-to-out base diameter of 50 feet, the height bearing a 
ratio to diameter of 3} to 1. The walls of lower storey are 
13} feet thick and the upper 9 feet. The tower is entirely of 
marble, The calculations explain themselves. The first item 
is the super-area of the foundations. Then comes the cubic 
contents of the portion of the tower resisting overturn of the 
wind—that is, of the exposed part from top to ground line. 
The weight of the marble is assessed at 170 lbs. the cube foot, 


and is expressed in decimals of a ton; the total weight of the | 


portion resisting the overturn moment of wind is 15,325 tons 


(see diagram), and its moment about point A is 91,950 feet 
tons. 


Point A is D from leeward edge. 


The peculiar case of this tower exhibits graphically the 
application of the previous remarks of the effect of wind upon 
cellular surfaces. 

- The reduction of the wind ‘effect registered upon a flat 
surface, due to the circular plan of this ‘tower, is annihilated by 
the galleries in’ consequence of their forming cells for the 


has no business to be there. 


too much of an obstacle to its realisation. _,What are these 
difficulties? ae ae é 
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reception of the full force of the wind: in consideration of 
which a 60-lb. pressure has been calculated. The moment 
of this force about the point A is ridiculously below the 
strength of the tower, the ratio being as I is to 5}. 

The graphic resolution coincides—the distance of the red 
line resultant from the centre of gravity only deviates two- 
elevenths of the distance between the centre of gravity and the 
point it would be absolutely safe at, showing that notwith- 
standing the severe inclination there is still a very large margin 
of safety against the overturn effect. 

Next as to the total weight of the tower upon the earth 
foundation. The soils in the neighbourhood of this tower are 
not noted for their weight-carrying powers. 

The tower brings a pressure of 7} tons on the square foot, 
and at a fair computation the soil, a sandy one, is only capable 
of sustaining 44 tons. 

This fact obviates the need of any further inquiry into the 
causes of the subsidence. The tower is thrown from 123 feet 
to 15 feet out of the perpendicular, has sunk bodily down some 
feet into the earth, which has since been excavated away from 
its plinth. 

This tower is a unique example of useless masonry over- 
loading its foundations, still standing, as it does, to tell the tale. 

It would be safe to say, from the figures that are before us, 
that many thousand tons of masonry are in the structure which 
It can easily be imagined what 
the fate of the cathedral would have been with the tower of 
Pisa joined to it. 


The investigations of Canon Moseley, Rankine, and other 


noted American, French, and German scientists have now taken 


a firm hold upon the constructive professions, and these re- 
searches are destined to have a far more weighty influence upon 
architectural construction than has hitherto been the case, 
tending to produce in our buildings the fullest economy of 
material consistent with practical needs and lasting stability. 


Domes. 

Of the numerous domes that have found existence in the 
last few centuries, how many can be said to be monuments 
of architectural and constructive skill? .-The last century has. 
seen great strides made in many branches of science, and 
yet in the erection of domes, a field in which scientific know- 
ledge could have such full scope, construction is drifting in a 
backward rather than in a forward direction. The most recent 
dome (that for the tomb of the late Emperor Wilhelm of 
Germany) decides that the dual construction still holds the field. 

So that since the days of Wren there has been seen no 
legitimate advance in the matter of dome-raising, and it is the 
opinion of some that his step was to one side of the obstacle 
rather than over it. 

The cathedral cupola of London was the first of a new race, 
and in its essential principles one which has been followed by 
each successive dome constructed of similar materials. 

There is no need to recapitulate here the time-honoured 
theory of the construction upon which hvae been based the 
erections of recent centuries. High architectural authorities 
have satisfied themselves upon the point, and the casual 
student rests content. It must, however, be felt that the 
lighting difficulty has not received the attention it deserves as 
being really the pith of the whole problem, Suppose that the 
convex surface of the spherical dome, as seen from the 
exterior, is endowed with the importance and dignity that is 
consistent with the magnitude of the structure of which it 
forms part. Then, by nineteenth-century reasoning, the 
inside surface of this identical shell is unsatisfactory by reason 
of the unpleasant visual. exertion required to grasp its contour 
—a disadvantage due to the great distance from the dome to 
the level of the inside pavement. How can it be otherwise, 
when the dome shell, even on the St. Paul’s plan, is in semi, if. 
not complete, darkness?—a defect undoubtedly due to the . 
system of admitting the light at the wrong place. There is a 
great deal to support this view. 5 

In the opinion of many, there is no dome interior that 
satisfies the canons of artistic taste so completely as that of 
the Panthéon at Rome, an interior lighted directly from the sky. 

Again, by universal consent, there is not a more inartistic 
and depressing dome exterior than that of the same Panthéon 
at Rome. 

The evil effect of the flattened appearance of the exterior 
and its piled-up abutments has been a more powerful factor in 
modern dome construction than has the principle, almost 
divine in its simplicity, of admitting the light direct from the 
heavens. The former has generated the dual and triple con- 
structions of St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s, and most subsequent 
domes, while the principle of lighting from the eye of the dome. 
has not been perpetuated with success. iF ce 

It is not suggested that the great value of top-lighting for 
the dome has not been fully realised, but rather its non-adoption 
has been due to the concomitant difficulties having. proved 
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In the first place, artistic and even religious sentiment 
demands that the apex at the crown of the dome shall be 
surmounted by a lantern erection so as to annihilate the 
Mahomedan associations attaching to a bald domical sphere. 
But this very lantern as now built obstructs rather than lets in 
the light. ; 

With the example of St. Peter’s before him, no dome con- 
structor has again ventured to support a lantern erection upon a 
single spherical masonry or-brickwork-coffered dome. 

And however we may marvel at the unique construction of 
the great Sir Christopher, no architect of the present or coming 
centuries will venture ta make such a large draft upon labour 
and material as was made in the construction of the three roofs 
to cover the one floor area of St. Paul’s. 

Granted that for architectural reasons the lantern is essential. 
Then such lantern must be of such a design and of such a size 


“that it conveys a bright strong light from the heavens to the 


dome interior. If this can be done the need for the dual 
system ceases to exist. Now the difficulty of carrying a heavy 
load in the shape of a large lantern at the apex of a spherical 
dome has hitherto proved insuperable. It will remain so 
while stone or brick is relied upon as the sole medium of 


_construction. 


The materials hitherto composing domical construction, 
though possessing a full complement of compressive strength, 
have not possessed that cohesive strength and tensile resistance 
in sufficient abundance to resist the aggravating bending 
moments set up by a load at the apex of the dome. 

It will here be a fitting opportunity to review the mathe- 
matical theories involved in dome construction. So few 
investigators have brought their work to a practical conclusion, 
and fewer still have arrived at conclusions that are of the 
slightest value'to the practising architect, that a résuzé is not 
a formidable task. Upon the writings of Rondelet and Ventu- 
roli are based the calculations to be found in Gwilt, Mr. 
Merrifield read a paper many years ago before the Royal 
Institute of British Architects upon the dome of uniform stress, 
which showed the shape to be a parabolic cone—a conclusion 
already arrived at by Wren in designing St. Paul’s. Lastly, 
Mr. Wyndham Tarn has put on record his views. His results, 
if anything, are more useful than those of the former writers, 
although he goes about his calculations in a similar manner to 
the method of Venturoli. His opening steps are common 
knowledge, and may be followed by any student. By the 
simple laws of mechanics it is shown that there are two forces 
generating moments about every point in the arch ring of the 
dome resting upon an abutment. These forces are the thrust 
at the crown acting with a leverage about each point in the 
arch ring, the amount of the leverage varying as the point 
under consideration alters its position, and the weight of the 
half arch acting also with varying leverages about differentpoints. 

It must be patent to an observer that there is some point in 
the dome where the effect of the thrust is greatest—in other 
words, where the dome is weakest. 

The question arises, where is this point? Mr. Tarn, ina 
purely mathematical enunciation and proof, in which trigono- 
metry, the calculus, and the higher algebra involving cubical 
€quations are introduced, demonstrates unquestionably from 
pure mathematics that the thrust is a maximum at a point 
20 deg. from the springing and 70 deg. from the crown. This 
may be accepted as reliable, insomuch that on reference to 
some experiments made by a Mr. Bland on arches composed 
of wood voussoirs, after careful observation, it was seen that 
the voussoir first to give way under the thrust was at a point 
corresponding with Mr. Tarn’s mathematic conclusion. At 
this point, of course, in a masonry dome the chain would be 
placed as has been pointed out. 

Given the respective radii of the interior and exterior of a 
dome-shell, together with the weight of the masonry per cubic 
foot, the height of the pier, and, lastly, the amount of the 
thrust at the crown—then from Mr. Tarn’s data it is easy to 
calculate the amount of thrust passing from the dome to abut- 
ment, and the thickness necessary at the abutment to obtain 
equilibrium and also stability. 

A remarkable dome is that over Sultan Mohammed’s tomb 
at Gol Gomuz, at Beejapore. As far as our knowledge of it is 
correct, its construction is opposed to all modern ideas of good 
design, the thickness of the shell at the crown being no less 
than 18 feet, and diminishing at various stages to 9 feet 6 inches 
at the abutment. Whether it is solid at the thickest part is not 
known to the author ; anyhow, it is the soundest dome existing 
without extraneous aids at the present time. 

The days of masonry and brick domes existing solely as 
such are numbered, if not even nowat anend. And ifa dome, 
such as has been indicated here, can be constructed (and.there 
is no reason why it should not be) satisfactorily from an archi- 
tectural point of view, when viewed both internally...and 
externally, supporting a suitable and effective Jantern, erection, » 


‘then the dyal construction which has been the, great, bar,to. 
omical roofing development will be superseded, and:an, archi- 


Z 


tectural sham be abolished for ever, 


The question naturally arises, how can this be effected ? 
The following suggestions have been roughly sketched out :— 

The introduction of metal into masonry dome construction 
has had a precedent for a century past in the presence of the 
iron chain. But suppose the chains are entirely done away 
with and a series of iron ribs are fixed radiating from the eye 
of the dome, formed by a circular metal curb, and abutting 
upon a similar curb at the base, the whole cross braced and 
tied and fixed upon expansion rollers. By such an erection a 
framework would be obtained, which could be calculated to 
resist any bending moment that might be brought upon it by a 
superimposed lantern, and no thrusts would be transmitted to 
the drum or abutments. The scheme for covering the metal 
framework is not a new one, insomuch that it was suggested 
some years back to construct a dome entirely of terra-cotta, 
The idea of the author is that terra-cotta would form a very. 
suitable material for casing the whole of the metal framework 
internally and externally alike: by blocks interlocking, and 
treated architecturally inside, with overlapping joints exter- 
nally. 

Such a construction would produce a dome which, if suitably 
treated internally, would be satisfactory artistically, and con- 
structively exceedingly economical, compared in the light of 
the present accepted modes of dome construction—proof alike 
against fire, frost, and the dreaded hand of time. 

A few domes are illustrated upon the screens. That of Sta. 
Maria della Salute, Venice, of which there is a near view and a 
general one, exhibits an arrangement and general design that is 
peculiarly graceful externally. 

The remarkable central protuberance on the dome over the 
Pisa baptistery is a feature more unique than elegant. To it 
may be traced, perhaps, the bulbous roof terminations on some 
Belgian and North German cathedrals. 

In drawing attention to the collection ofphotographs in this 
hall to-night, comprising as they do examples of many of the 
principal phases of tower, spire, and dome design, I would 
venture to say that they are a unique set. They form part of a 
fine collection gathered together in the course of some forty or 
more years. This portion numbers some 240 views. I feel the 
whole meeting is indebted to the gentleman who has placed 
these views at our disposal, Mr. James Cubitt, in whose service 
it has been my privilege to spend some little time. He published 
seven years ago some notes upon tower design, in which were 
classified towers of the Romanesque and Gothic styles under 
two great heads—towers with super-towers and towers without 
super-towers. Under these two divisions come some hundreds 
of types classed according to their plan, their roofing, their 
buttressing, &c. On the tabulated diagrams are scheduled 
the places where examples of the several types are to be found. 
The arrangement will repay careful study, and in thus direct- 
ing attention to these views my paper concludes. 

Mr. H. O. CRESSWELL proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Beale for his paper. They were also much indebted to the 
gentleman who had lent so many illustrations, and no doubt 
Mr. Beale would convey to him their thanks. The subject was 
a very vast one, and Mr. Beale had very wisely confined him- 
self to what he would call a plea for scientific construction. 
They would learn a valuable lesson if they avoided the errors 
that had been committed by the early builders. Scientific con- 
struction would be useless if foundations were bad. In the list 
of towers that had failed he noticed they were all central towers, 
the weak points in which had been pointed out by Mr, Beale. 
Still less of these towers would have come down to our day 
without the alterations and additions made to strengthen them. 
The intention in England, he thought, had been to have both a 
central and a western tower. The length of English cathedrals 
seemed to require a central tower for beauty’s sake. French 
cathedrals, on the other hand, were so lofty that the west tower 
was a necessity, as a central tower would require to be of im- 
mense strength. 

Mr. A. B. MITCHELL seconded the vote. The earliest spire 
in England, he said, was that of Sompting, a Saxon example 
about eighty years previous, he thought, to the Norman period. 
The columns outside the leaning tower of Pisa were in the 
higher stages shorter on one side of the tower than the other, 
showing apparently that the tower had settled while building, 
and that the builders had tried to bring it back to the perpen- 
dicular. F , 

Mr. BRODIE’ supported the vote, and said their special 
thanks were due for the interesting photographs exhibited. _ 

The CHAIRMAN, in putting the vote to the meeting, said 
that in Hereford detached towers seemed to have been the 
fashion. -He thought the position of the church tower to a 
great extent depended on the taste prevalent in the district. : 

Mr. BEALE replied, and in the course of his remarks said that 
the higher stages of the tower of Pisa had been built later, and 
that the builders had made the. masonry. heavier on the upper 


side and lighter on the lower side. What, he had drawn the r 
attention to was the nature of the soil, and that the. carrying 
weight of the soil only reached 4 tons to the square inch, while 


a load of 73 had been placed on it, 
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A collection of some 260 photos, drawings, and diagrams 
01 view was exhibited by Mr. Beale to illustrate his paper. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T a meeting of the Birmingham Architectural Association, 
A held on January 7, Mr. W. H. Lloyd in the chair, a paper 
was read by Mr. F. B Andrews, A.R.1.B.A., on~ Pershore 
Abbey, which was rendered of special interest by the very full 
aanner in which it was illustrated by drawings and photos. Of 
the history, Mr. Andrews said that much was veiled in obscurity, 
owing greatly to the fact that fires had been of frequent occur- 
rence in the Abbey, destroying, with much else of value, the 
record of early years. Various authorities fix the date of its 
foundation in 624, 681, and 689 A.D., and other dates in the 
seventh century, of which 681 seems that most probably correct. 
It was first dedicated to SS. Mary, Peter, and Paul, and given 
to the secular canons, but finally became the Benedictine Abbey 
of SS. Mary and Edburga. 
tions after fires in the years 1020, 1056, 1102, 1223, 1288, the 
Gre in the last-named year reducing nearly the whole abbey to 
ashes, together with the town of which it was the central 
building. 

The remains at present existing are the choir, choir aisles, 
south transept and transept tower, and two small chapels north 
and south of choir ; and sufficient remains of the foundations 
have been traced to define the form of the lady chapel, nave, 
north transept, cloisters, abbot’s lodge, fratry, common room, 
and chapter house The south transept, built a few years 
be‘ore the Conquest, is the earliest part of the remains, and the 
nave and lower part of tower are of the eleventh century, the 
lady chapel of the thirteenth century, and the lantern and belfry 
stages of the tower of the fourteenth century. The south 
transept has a vault of fourteenth century work, bearing, amongst 
others, the arms and rebus of Abbot Newton, 1413-1456. The 
choir has a semi-hexagonal plan at the east end, though the 
surrounding ambulatory and the lady chapel appear to have 
een square on plan. The tower is of special interest, from the 
very marked resemlance, pointed out by the late Sir G, Scott, 
which it bears to the tower of Salisbury Cathedral ; for, though 
comparatively simple in its detail, the belfry stage is throughout 
a plainer version of the first stage of the fourteenth century 
work in the Salisbury tower, and the lantern is an absolute 
éranslation into later work of the thirteenth century lantern 
at Salisbury. “The details,” says Sir G. Scott, “ bear consider- 
able resemblance. The distribution of windows, blanks, and 
piers is absolutely identical, and so also are the very remarkable 
bands of quatrefoils,” &c. “ While speaking, however, of the 
details as being simplified from those at Salisbury, I must 
except the internal features of the lantern... . They are far 
cicher and more beautiful; indeed, I scarcely know of a lantern 
‘story so beautiful, and it stands, as far as I know, quite alone 
in its design.” In conclusion, . Mr. Andrews mentioned the 
many interesting buildings which surround Pershore, and 
which, with the abbey, make the neighbourhood of singular 
interest to the architect. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Andrews, on 
the motion of:the chairman, supported by Messrs. Cotton, 
Doubleday, Bidlake, and H. R. Lloyd, by a unanimous vote of 
those present. 


SCIENCE AND PICTURES. 


()* Tuesday Professor Barr lectured in the Philosophica 

Hall, Leeds, on “ Some Scientific Questions concerning 
Pictures.” He said he did not profess to have any new 
departure in art or art criticism to expound, He proposed 
dealing with only a partial aspect of the very wide subject of 
pictures, and he hoped that he would not be brought under the 
suspicion of taking a narrow view of art, True art must 
appeal to the many, if, indeed, not to all, though there was 
room for wide divergence of opinion as to the nature and 
purpose of art. It had been said that the aim of art was to 
satisfy the craving for the beautiful. This was not the whole 
truth, though it might be part. Art should above all things be 
understandable, and in order to be understandable it must be 
¢rue to what was behind and beyond itself. Science dealt with 
the facts and phenomena of nature, and in so far as art dealt 
with these, science was ina position to instruct and criticise 
the artist. How far had art to do, or rather not to do, with 
nature? They might set aside the view that art reached its 
highest perfection when it succeeded in producing the most 
realistic and illusive representation of nature. True art con- 
sisted more in the matter than the manner of the work, just as 
true poetry consisted more in high thoughts and conceptions 
than smoothly flowing lines and faultless rhyme. Art, 
therefore, found its richest field of labour in imaginative 
work. A great picture should be a great invention 
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as well as a fine piece of craftsmanship, but at 
the same time when an artist did produce an ideal land- 
scape or character piece he had no right to take liberties 
with nature. His landscape need not be representative of 
any particular spot on the earth’s surface, or his faces and 
figures those of real men and women, but he should never 
depart from what was possible in nature when his subject was 
a natural one. His work was open to criticism when he de- 
picted impossible suns and moons and hill forms. Natural 
objects and phenomena might be arranged and combined as 
the artist pleased, so long as he retained the true spirit and 
essence of nature herself. Imaginative pictures ought to be 
true to nature. A big picture of a mermaid was recently 
exhibited by one of the leaders of the so-called zesthetic school. 
No part of that picture was studied from nature in any even of - 
her most unattractive aspects. The picture represented a 
creature like nothing, let them hope, in heaven above or the 
earth beneath, perched on waves whose formation only resembled 
a highly-inflated down quilt, their substance possessing none of 
the optical or mechanical properties of water. Professor Barr 
went on to speak of perspective, and the errors into which 
artists commonly fell, mentioning the fact that in one year 
most of the pictures, produced in America represented the 
mountains to be about forty miles high. It was calculated in 
one case that a mountain must have been 105 miles in height, 
and only one artist succeeded in getting a hill less than thirteen 
miles high, and he only managed it once. Professor Barr pro- 
ceeded to give many other instances of the misrepresentation 
and distortion of nature, illustrating his remarks by means of 
limelight views. 


LUDLOW CHURCH TOWER. 


este following is the latest report by Sir Arthur Blomfield 

on the restoration of the tower of St. Lawrence’s Church 
at Ludlow :—‘‘Iam quite satisfied with my inspection of the 
work in the tower. From what I have now seen, and from 
what we found in the excavations at the foot of each angle pier, 
I am convinced that the origin of the cracks was a slight move- 
ment in the foundations, which most probably occurred very 
shortly after the tower was built. The cracks might not have 
got worse had it not been for the shaking of the tower in high 
winds and the vibration caused by the ringing of the bells. I 
consider that the state of things which close examination has 
revealed shows that the work has not been undertaken a moment 
too soon. As nearly as possible one hundred years ago the 
central tower of St. Chad’s Church at Shrewsbury suddenly 
collapsed without any previous warning, the ringers having been 
ringing’as usual the evening before. A few years ago the tower 
of St. John’s at Chester fell within a few weeks of its having 
been pronounced perfectly safe ; other similar cases could easily 
be mentioned. Our work at the foundations has now made 
that part of the fabric perfectly secure, and the upper part will 
ere long, I hope, be made equally sound.” 


THE STRAND IMPROVEMENT. 


aN ae the letters in the Z%ses on the application of the 
Betterment Principle is one from Mr. Arthur Cawston, 
architect, who says: 

Suppose these clauses are passed by Parliament next 
Session and all the scheduled land comes piece by piece before 
the referee for him to decide on the amount of betterment of 
each plot not proposed to be taken by the London Council, is 
it likely, with nine-tenths of the Strand and all Fleet Street 
still remaining their present disgraceful width to the east and 
west of this particular spot, that the referee would decide that 
sufficient betterment would accrue even to pay the expenses of 
the inquiry? How much are the premises on the north side of 
Ludgate Hill bettered by the last widening of that thorough- 
fare? Is it not also very probable that the London Council 
will soon follow somewhat in the order of the Parisian muni- 
cipality or of our City fathers, and appoint a special committee 
to deal with the question of new thoroughfares and revised 
frontages of all streets throughout London? 

As stated in Mr. Hooper’s most interesting and opportune 
lecture, delivered before the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects in January last, and published in the Transactions for the 
year, it is fully shown how carefully these questions are con- 
sidered in France. ‘The authorities of every town of upwards 
of 4,000 inhabitants were instructed as early as about 1760 to 
prepare plans of its streets, together with recommendations as 
to the future lines of frontage to be adopted. 

In Paris itself the official plan is a most important docu- 
ment. It isin charge of a large staff at the Hotel de Ville, 
whose duty it is to preserve a correct plan of the city, showing 
the alignment of every street, for the purpose of determining 
the line of frontage to be followed in the case of all reconstruc- 


} tions or new buildings bordering on public streets ; to elaborate 
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schemes for new streets, and the improvement of those exist- 
ing. The first consideration in all public or private notices of 
new buildings or reconstructions is the line of frontage to be 
followed, which is ascertained by reference to this official plan. 
The following were some of the principles on which the plan 
was made, expense not being considered :—(1) To open up the 
most crowded districts, and admit more light and air. (2) To 
create large arteries (above ground) connecting the most 
important centres of business and habitation. (3) To facilitate 
the approach to the several railway termini. 

Now, assuming that a committee is soon appointed and 
they carefully considered how to remove all impediments to 
traffic in main streets, and how best to utilise all the terribly- 
neglected acres of beautiful and valuable land which at present 
are like so many hidden talents right in the midst of our metro- 
polis ; supposing this were done, and done thoroughly, how 
many acres in London will not be bettered? I think I know 
the southern districts fairly well, and with the exception of the 
residential quarters which contain houses of 200/.a year and 
upwards, I can hardly imagine- any part that could not be 
bettered immensely. 

I have only to remind you of such narrow main streets as 
the Borough High Street near Guy’s Hospital, Westminster 
Bridge Road near the river, Wandsworth Road near Vauxhall, 
the King’s Road, Chelsea, parts of the Fulham Road, parts of 
Knightsbridge, not to mention Piccadilly, Bond Street, and 
scores of others. Then, again, how whole neighbourhoods 
could be bettered from one hidden talent to the value of ten if 
only we had a better and leveller bridge across the Thames at 
Vauxhall, and a 9o-feet road from there direct to the “ Stores,” 
thence across Victoria Street, and by making James Street the 
same width to Buckingham Gate. 

Let me continue this, for if the same wide road were con- 
tinued from the Mall, along the eastern boundary of the 
Green Park, crossing Piccadilly, running right through Devon- 
shire House, and through the centre of Berkeley Square (leav- 
ing an avenue of trees on each side, as at Eaton Square), there 
would only remain one side of Davies Street to be destroyed to 
form an almost direct and comparatively cheap route from 
Baker Street to Vauxhall, and such a route as would, I think, 
immediately relieve Bond Street, Piccadilly, and Hyde Park 
Corner. 

Although I have not mentioned the neglected acres in the 
West Central district, I presume I have called attention to 
sufficient improvements (and destructions), the majority of 
which are bound to come about soon unless the betterment 
scheme stops the way, and which will better the whole of the 
southern districts. No doubt as many or more could be found 
in the north, east, and west districts,.so that, under these 
circumstances—i.e. having to deal with neglected areas all over 
the Metropolis—would it not be advisable to have the single 
betterment rate spread over the whole, instead of the costly 
individual betterment rates suggested ? 

The losers, of course, would be those neighbourhoods which 
have already been improved, and this seems not altogether 
I maintain that improvements all over the 
metropolis are wanted by the majority much more than the 
improvements in the law; I may be prejudiced, but I fancy 
that anything standing in the way of the former will not be just 
or popular, as the improvement of the metropolis is possibly 
the surest means of assuring to all freedom of contract, which 
is undoubtedly impossible to many at the present time. 

P.S.—I have not spoken with sufficient respect for Devon- 
shire House; it is really that eighteenth century wall that should 
be blamed. To paraphrase Lord Hartington’s famous opinion 
about the public parks—If a crowd of people use the house 
inside, I cannot see any reason why a crowd should not “look 
at it” from the outside. 3 

The Zzmes, in a second article on the subject, observes :— 
“The whole imposing machinery resolves itself into either a 
process of confiscation unblushingly applied direct to landlords, 
or the exaction from the occupier of a second rent, representing 
what must always be an arbitrary estimate of the improvement 
in his business due to the Council’s operations. It may be said 
that, in intercepting this second rent, the Council attains its 
end. But, if we take the ordinary course of things in London, 
where the improvement of a locality is a very gradual process, 
depending upon slow changes, we shall see that the Council 
will not attain its end, except at the cost of a disproportionate 
and unjust burden upon the occupier in the first instance. 
It gets at the landlord only indirectly, and it can get at 
him in that way now with much less trouble. It looks specious 
to say that an effort must be made to make people pay 
for improvements in the exact degree of their profit. 
But there is no arbitrator or court of any kind that can dis- 
entangle the complex web of social relations in such a way as 
to effect this by individual assessments. Assoonas the County 
Council resorts to a scheme in which it pits itself against 
individual interests, it arouses a kind of opposition with which 
it must fail to grapple successfully. It opens the door to every 
kind of trickery and corruption, which will frustrate its 


theoretical schemes, even if they do not invade itself. This 
Strand improvement scheme is a comparatively small and 
simple affair, making no new frontages, except on the north side 
of Holywell Street. But the principle, if admitted here, would 
be applied to schemes of a very different kind, and involving 
miles of new frontage. The jobbery, the intrigues, the bribery, 
the plotting, and the counter plotting that such schemes pro- 
voke in ordinary cases would be doubled by the introduction 
of an entirely new element and an additional antagonism 
between public and private interests. All this trouble and 
turmoil would be stirred up for no substantial gain.” 

The Parliamentary Committee of the Strand Board of 
Works upon the London Streets (Strand Improvement) Bill 
of the London County Council have issued their report. They 
say :— 

F Set extraordinarily wide discretion is given to the arbi- 
trator as to the rent-charge that it seems a pity to fetter him in 
any way as regards the area upon which it may be charged. 
Possibly the County Council deems it right to guard against 
the contingency of an arbitrator having such progressive views 
as would enable him to decide that the improvement is one of 
a metropolitan character, benefiting alike east and west and the 
vast multitudes who by day and night pass. and repass along 
the Strand and Fleet Street to the City and the East-end, and 
as such properly payable by an improvement rent-charge 
(hitherto called a rate) payable by the whole metropolis ; and 
the fact that the capital value of the rent-charge is not, in the 
opinion of the arbitrator, to exceed one-half of the cost of the 
improvement seems to your committee to be a strong suggestion 
to him that it should equal that amount. 

The rent-charge*is essentially a rate or tax which will be 
payable by the occupiers ; the whole case for it is that there 
should be reserved wholly or in part (clause 28A) “the amount 
of the increased value which, in the opinion of the Council, 
will result to the lands and premises described.” If no increase 
will result no rate or tax will (theoretically at least) be levied, 
but there is no provision for any redistribution or alteration of 
the rate or tax if the increased value which “in the opinion of 
the Council, will result, does not in fact result,’ nor does the 
Bill specially provide for determining the compensation payable 
in respect of property injuriously affected within the better- 
ment area. 

Even admitting that some area to be defined should, over 
and above its contribution as an integral part of the metropolis, 
bear an increased share of the cost of the improvement, it is 
difficult to see why the special tax, or “Strand improve- 
ment rent-charge” as it is euphemistically called, should be 
levied in perpetuity. It seems only fair that such rent-charge 
should cease when the improvement is paid for; that it is 
intended to be a permanent charge is clear from-the example 
given by the chairman of the Parliamentary Committee of the 
London County Council :— 

“ If a house let at 10o/. a year suddenly jumps to a yearly 
rental of 200/, and the arbitrator finds that the house is im- 
proved to the extent of 100/. a year by the improvement, 
the increase of 100/, a year will be reserved to the muni-: 
cipality.” 

The County Council will fix the amount of the rent- 
charge by means of a provisional award within three years of 
the completion of the improvement. The owners, lessees, or 
occupiers of the property so taxed are to be allowed a month 
for raising objections, and then all objections are to be heard 
before a standing arbitrator, who is to issue a final award, 
which is to be conclusive and not subject to appeal or review. 
In the opinion of your committee it is a serious ground of 
objection that there is no appeal or a right toa jury, nor is 
there any power for readjustment of the rent-charge on future 
variations of value of the property. 

The rateable value as on April 6, 1890, of the two 
parishes affected is as follows :—St. Clement Danes, 175,340/. ; 
proposed to be taken for the improvement, 14,499/. ; total, 
160,850/. St. Mary-le-Strand, 39,507/7.; proposed to be taken 
for the improvement, 5,8122.; total, 33,6952. : 

For the above, amongst other reasons, your committee are 
of opinion that the Bill should be opposed in Parliament, and 
they accordingly recommend :— 

(a) That the committee be authorised to instruct Messrs, 
Bircham, as Parliamentary agents, to appear and oppose the 
Bill on behalf of the Board, and that power be yiven to retain 
counsel and incur all such expenses as may seem absolutely 
necessary to effect the above object. 

(6) That this report be printed and a copy sent to every 
member of the Board; that a sufficient number be printed to 
enable members to obtain further copies. 

(c) That the committee be authorised to communicate 
with the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, asking him to receive a 
deputation of the Board on the subject. — 


The family of the late Mr. S. Lord, of Oakley, Ashton-on- 
Mersey, have contributed 1,000/. for a new church to be built 
by the congregation of St. John’s, Altrincham, 
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LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


MEETING of the Liverpool Architectural Society was 
held on Monday evening at the Royal Institution, Mr. 

T. Mellard Reade, president, in the chair. Five students were 
elected student members of the society. Mr. James L. Thorne- 
ley read an interesting paper on “The Monumental Brasses of 
Lancashire and Cheshire.” His remarks were extensively 
illustrated by facsimile drawings, many of which, particularly 
of the brasses in old churches about Liverpool, Chester, and 
Manchester, were of great interest. He said the monumental 
brasses were effigies engraved on brass plates, with or without 
canopies, inscriptions, or other ornaments. He divided the 
examples roughly under five periods, remarking, by the aid of 
the drawings, on the leading characteristics of each. The 


examples comprised a representative collection of brasses of | 


knights, ecclesiastics, ladies, and civilians; and Mr. Thorneley 
pointed out that the early brasses, many of them of Flemish 
manufacture, were larger and bolder and freer in design. After 
the introduction of shading by means of cross lines the artistic 
vigour and worth of the brasses gradually declined. Their 
effect was much enhanced by enamelling to represent heraldic 
colours. In the handsome canopies found in many instances 
the various Norman and Gothic styles and their transition 
could be traced. On some brasses were the private or com- 
pany trade mark of the engraver, indicating that there used to 
exist companies of brass-workers. The President commended 
Mr. Thorneley’s investigation of the subject, on which there 
was afterwards some discussion. 


The Sheffield Competition. 
S1R,—The first stage of this important architectural event 
having been decided, a fitting opportunity is afforded for dis- 
cussing the new clause introduced by the Corporation of the 


above town in their instructions to architects. It is as 
‘follows :—“ Each set of drawings to be sent in anonymously 
(but accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the author’s 
name and address). When each case is unpacked it and its 
contents will be marked by the Corporation authorities for 
identification, but no distinguishing mark, motto or device is to 
be put on the drawings, description, statement, envelope, or 
case by the competing architects or their agents.” 

If in the result the aldermen of Sheffield should accept Mr. 
Waterhouse’s decision, there will, of course, be nothing to com- 
plain of, but it is obvious that if the clause is not protested 
against at this earliest opportunity, committees may hereafter 
claim that the profession has accepted it as just and reasonable. 
This I venture to think cannot be admitted for a moment. 
Whatever security anonymous competitors have hitherto had 
has vanished if this one-sided condition be accepted. Though 
the drawings, it says, are not to be signed they cannot he said 
to be anonymous, because every sealed letter of address will 
be opened before the Corporation return them. The clause 
does not, as it should, go on to say that an advertisement will 
be sent to the architectural journals requesting competitors to 
send for their designs with the sealed letter unopened. The 
Corporation demand an anonymous competition, and in the 
same breath does away with its anonymous character. Every 
design sent in is still in their possession, and every author’s 
name is known, for all the competitors have been informed by 
post of the decision. The sealed letters have, therefore, been 
opened. Then in the penultimate paragraph the Corporation 
say they will not be bound by their assessor’s selection, but 
reserve to themselves the right of choice. 

I have no doubt, sir, that you will agree with me that no 
competition conducted under the above new clause can be con- 
sidered anonymous, and that the sooner the pretence is done 
away with the better. The return unopened of the sealed 
letters of address, with the drawings, is obviously a sine gua 
non of anonymity. Otherwise architects are playing a very 
costly farce.—Yours truly, F AIRPLAY. 


GENERAL. 
The Liverpool Autumn Exhibition closed last week with 
a conversazione. The number of visitors to the exhibition while 
open amounted to 85,102. 

_ The late Mr. T. W. George, of Leeds, has bequeathed 
his oil paintings to the town, as a contribution towards the 
formation of a permanent public picture gallery. 

The Théatre de la Bourse, at Brussels, was destroyed by 
fire on Tuesday. The theatre was built in 188 5, in the Moorish 
Style, and somewhat like the London Alhambra. 


An Exhibition of Fine Art will be opened in Madrid on 
May I. 

The Exhibition of Pictures in the Manchester City Art 
Gallery closed on Saturday. The amount realised by the sale 
of pictures has been 4,798/. as against 4,595/. in the preceding» 
year. 

The Monument of Paul Baudry will be unveiled in the 
cemetery of Pére-Lachaise on the 17th inst., which will be the 
anniversary of the death of the painter. 

Mf. Mreissonier has been elected vice-president of the 
Académie des- Beaux-Arts, with M. Ambroise Thomas, the 
composer, as president. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., is preparing for the press a 
series of lectures on the paintings in the Sistine Chapel, de- 
livered by him while Professor of Fine Art at Oxford. 

™. Guillaume, the sculptor, who, besides, has exercised 
much influence on the schools of industrial art in France, has 
been raised to the dignity of Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Honour, 

The Academic Hall of the University of Edinburgh, 
founded by the munificence of Mr. W. M‘Ewan, M.P., and 
now in course of erection from plans by Dr. Rowand Anderson 
at a probable cost of between 60,000/. and 70,000/., is expected 
to be completed in 1892. It is designed to seat 3,000 persons. 

Public Offices are to be erected shortly in Brisbane, 
Queensland, at a cost of 70,000/. 

The Indian Government propose to expend 50 lacs of 
rupees, or half a million sterling, annually for the next three 
years in the construction of railways in Upper Burmah. 

The Society of Medallists have decided to offer prizes 
of 207. and 5/. respectively for medals, or models of medals in 
metal or plaster. Objects in competition should be sent to the 
secretary, Mr. H. A. Grueber, British Museum, by April 1 
next. 

™. Larroumet, who holds the office of Director of Fine 
Arts in France, is at present in Rome reporting on the state of 
the French school in that city. 

_ din Archzeological Congress was opened in Moscow on 
Wednesday. The French representatives at it are the Baron 
de Baye and M. Cartailhac. 

The Cloth Hall, Leeds, may now be considered as the 
property of the Government and the site for the new post- 
office. The obstacle to the purchase was the demand for 
interest by the Leeds Corporation, but it has been decided to 
forego the claim. 

™M. Bugéne Demangeat, the French architect, has died in 
Paris in his seventy-first year. He was largely engaged in the 
creation of the new quartier de Europe, in Paris, and was 
architect of the Saint-Lazare terminus which was lately super- 
seded. 

The Opening Meeting of the British and American 
Archeological Society took place on Tuesday at Rome, with 
an address delivered by Mr. Story, the American sculptor. 
The chair was taken by the Marquis of Dufferin. : 

Professor Barr, who was elected lately to the chair of 
Engineering in Glasgow University, has been presented with 
a silver tea-service by the members of the Yorkshire College 
py sie wad Society, in acknowledgment of his services to 
them. 

The Glasgow Firemaster reports that during the past year 
there were 472 fires, 443 being found within the city. The loss 
of property amounted to 150,000/, A decrease in the number 
of fires is not anticipated until stringent regulations can be 
enforced by the Local Authority, not only in regard to build- - 
ings in course of erection, but also where unimportant altera- 
tions are being carried on. ; 

Mr. H. Maden has offered to present a public recreation 
ground and give 5,000/. for the construction of public baths for 
the town of Bacup. : 

Bearsden, near Glasgow, has been fixed on as the site for 
a Catholic college for Glasgow and the west of Scotland. The 
buildings will be erected from the designs of Messrs. Pugin & 
Pugin, of Westminster. 

‘Wesleyan Schools are to be erected at Harpurhey at a cost 
of 3,000/, on a site at the rear of the present premises. 

A Partnership has been entered into between Mr. James 
Lemon, F.R.I.B.A., M.I.C.E., of Westminster and Southampton, 
and Mr. John H. Blizard, A.M.I.C.E., who was chief assistant 
to Mr. Lemon for eleven years. 

A Deputation from the London County Council, consisting 
of Mr. Blashill, architect, Mr. R. M. Beachcroft, Mr. Arthur 
L. Leon, Mr. John Lowles, and Dr. Shirley F. Murphy, medical 
officer, have just inspected the artisan dwellings erected by the 
Glasgow Corporation in the Saltmarket. : 

The Zurich Theatre was burnt one evening last week, 
towards the end of the performance. The fireproof curtain was 
lowered, and the flames were thus prevented from spreading to 
the auditorium, and the audience left quietly and in safety. 
The walls of the building were fireproof, and the fire did not 
spread to any of the adjoining buildings, °2 
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THE Bootle Town Council lately held a competition for 
police buildings. The sum assigned for the work was 
8,400/,, and the plans by Mr. ANDERSON were selected, 
subject to a tender being obtained for the execution of the 
works at that sum. The quantities were taken out and 
tenders sought, Twenty were sent in, the lowest being that of 
Messrs. GEORGE Woops & Sons, of Bootle, which amounted 
to 11,6787, or about 4o per cent. over the sum stipulated. 
Various alterations were made which brought the amount 
down to 10,629/, The committee stated in their report 
that true economy can be secured only by providing build- 
ings adequate to the present and the future needs of the 
magisterial and police business and by insuring that such 
buildings, conveniently designed, should be soundly and 
substantially executed ; and that it would prove an unwise 
expenditure of public money if the council were to follow 
the opposite course of cutting down the dimensions or con- 
venience of the buildings, or of reducing their strength or 
durability, for the sake of a comparatively small present 
gain, At the meeting of the Town Council on. Wednesday 
the subject was considered, and finally it was decided to 
adopt the recommendation of the committee, 


THERE will be an international exhibition in Leeds as 
well as in Edinburgh during the summer. The Leeds 
Exhibition will relate to engineering and machinery, 
mining and metallurgy, gold mining and refining, electricity, 
chemical and allied industries, decorative art, furniture and 
accessories, hygiene, clothing and accessories, music, domestic 
appliances, foods and drinks, architecture, rural industries, 
manufactures and raw materials, education, fine arts, and 
housing of the poor. There can be no denying that the 
scheme is extensive. The Exhibition will be held in the 
Charlton Parade Grounds. It is proposed to award 
diplomas, and if necessary there will be also medals. 
The usual out-of-door entertainments will be provided. The 
Exhibition will be under the management of Mr. JosEPH 
Davis. 


WEDNESDAY, the 22nd inst., has been appointed for the 
reception of works of art intended for the Spring Exhi- 
bition (the twentieth) of the r9th Century Art Society, at 
the Conduit Street Galleries. 


THE Corporation of Salford have instructed the archi- 
tects to obtain tenders for the erection of the Infectious 
Diseases Hospital, which is to be constructed at once. The 
estimated cost is 33,000/, The ground, which contains 
13 acres, adjoins the River Irwell at Ladywell. The pavilion 
principle has been adopted, and all the buildings are 
arranged so that direct ventilation is obtainable on all sides. 
Provision is also made for enlargement should it be neces- 
sary. The architects are Messrs. MAxwELL & TuKE and 
E. & F, Hewrrt, of Manchester. 


In the National Gallery is a triptych of the Crucifixion 
and other scenes in the Passion, which is the work of a 
fifteenth-century artist, NiccoLo pA FuLIGNo, and the only 
example by him in the collection. It is described in the 
catalogue as being formerly in the convent of Santa 
Chiara, in Umbria, and was purchased for the Gallery at 
Rome, in'December 1881, for 1,200/, According to a 
correspondent of the Scotsman a case was to be tried at 
Aquila on Monday last which related to the picture. In 
1861 the convent of Santa Chiara was suppressed, and the 
buildings, with their contents, passed into the hands of the 
Italian Government. The triptych was not to be found. 
According to the story the nuns gave it to two brothers who 
were priests, and from them it passed to a dealer who sold 


it for 2607. Afterwards it was brought to Rome, where, as’ 


we have said, the price rose to 1,200/7, The Italian Govern- 
ment after a time gave up the search for the picture until 
1886, when one of the deputies brought the case before the 
Parliament. In 1887 an action was commenced against 


the priests and others, but it failed, as it could not be proved 
that at the time of removal the picture was the property of 
the Government. The second action has been taken at 
the instigation of the Minister of Public Instruction, and 
the priests are charged with having received the picture 
knowing that it was stolen property, although not having 
been in any way in league with the thieves, and demanding 
that they either restore the picture or pay to the Govern- 
ment 80,000 francs (3,200/.). The trustees of the National 


Gallery cannot be expected to make over the picture to the 
Italians, . 


A PAPER by Mr. MITCHELL - WITHERS, on English 
mouldings, was read at the meeting of the Sheffield Society 
of Architects on Tuesday evening. He ‘quoted the late 
Mr. SHARPE’s authority for the statement that English 
architectural history was written as much in the mouldings 
as the general outlines and masses of its buildings. The 
nave of Westminster Abbey was a notable instance of the 
use in one general grand design of the various styles of 
mouldings from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century.. No 
architect who had not an intimate knowledge of the subject 
ought to meddle with any old building, the humblest of 
which was generally a good school to study in, and young 
architects should diligently study and draw the buildings of 
their district. The late Sir Girgerr Scorr had laid down 
that measured and full-sized drawings were far more useful 
to the architect than photographs, &c. The lecturer gave 
illustrations on the black board- of the principles of group- 
ing and designing mouldings of the different periods, and 
alluded to the best means of drawing them from actual 
work, He also noticed the nomenclature of Medizval 
mouldings, quoting from Wituiam of Worcester, who 
wrote at Bristol in the fifteenth century, and the late E, J. 
WILLsON’s notes in Pucin’s “Specimens.” ‘The late. M. 
VIOLLEI-LE-Duc had said that “to the practical archi- 
tect a knowledge of mouldings was of the first importance,” 
and that the mouldings of the Greeks and _thirteenth- 
century architects ‘‘ satisfy alike taste and reason.” In con- 
clusion he quoted Professor Ruskin, who, in counselling 
loving care and reverence in the repair of ancient buildings, 
had very beautifully written that “the glory of a building 
is not in its stones or in its gold, It is in the golden stain 
of time that we are to look for the real light, colour, and 
preciousness of its architecture.” 


WE have received a letter from a correspondent who 
says :—‘‘ Most readers will agree with you in wishing that 
the owners of STEVENs’s sketches. could generously bestow 
them on the nation, It would be a splendid thing if there 
were a ‘Stevens Room’ at South Kensington or Trafalgar 
Square, comprising photographs of finished works as. well 
as the sketches and models. Will it ever be commercially 
possible for cheap plaster copies of SrEvENs’s models to be 
issued? I feel sure that if copies of the 1851 commemora- 
tion monument or, still more, of the Wellington sketch, 
could be supplied at a reasonable price, all earnest 
students, and certainly all schools of art where design is* 
seriously cultivated, would hasten to secure such treasures.” 
Of the value of SrEvENs’s models in stimulating students — 
there can be no question, and in any other country copies 
of them would be easily obtained. But as STEVENS is no 
longer able to look after the popularising of his works it 
seems to be nobody’s business. The men who were his 
friends appear to be indifferent. 


Tue building known as the Pavillon of the City of Paris 
during the next few months will be occupied by a variety 
of societies. Until February 15 the agriculturists have 
possession of it. The next day it will be occupied with an 
exhibition of masterpieces by cooks, who are an important 
fraternity in Paris, From March ro until April 30 the 
Artistes Indépendants will exhibit their paintings and draw- 
ings on the walls, On May 1 the Horticultural Society will 
have a turn, and will keep the Pavillon until June 10. The 
Black and White Exhibition will be opened on June 11 for 
a month. One remarkable circumstance in the arrange- 
ments is the quickness of the transformations. How the 
flowers and plants can be removed and the paintings hung 
in the course of a night must puzzle every one who knows 
anything of the slowness of French workmen. 
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THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY.-—Il. 


T is related of Louis XIV. that when pictures of the 
Dutch school were brought to him for his collection, 
he ordered his servants to remove the magofs. In one 
sense the monarch was right, for if beauty should be an 
essential quality in pictures, it is difficult to find it among 
the Dutchmen’s work, unless we accept the theory that 
beauty, like morality, is an affair of geography, and varies 
according to the position of a region on the globe. 
If judged by the English standard, there are ugly faces in 
Dutch paintings, and the forms of the men and women 
would not serve for a sculptor who believed in Classic forms. 
Still we should also remember that the paintings have found 
many admirers and purchasers outside Holland. There 
must be valuable qualities in works which are supposed to 
be a necessity wherever there are public galleries, 

The second gallery in the Academy, which by custom 
may be said to be assigned to the Dutch school, is not 
wanting in variety this year. The pictures begin in the 
catalogue with JAN STEEN’s Tvwelf/th JVight, which has the 
characteristics of the majority of the pictures of the school. 
There are several figures of all ages, and it would be hard 
to say with what class the tipsy riot begins and ends. JAN 
STEEN’S Cavouse shows also the spirit of the humourist. 
It is as much remarkable for the light and shade as for the 
animation of the figures. His Skit/le Players is an out-of- 
door’s scene, but it could not be free from people who are 
drinking. REMBRANDT’s portrait of himself belongs to his 
middle period, and the colours are warm, but without any 
surprising effect. How well he could work on a small 
scale is seen in his Willemsz Van Coppenol. The Old 
Man in a third portrait, if deprived of his chain, would 
serve for a toll-keeper or receiver of imposts ; he wants the 
good humour which the painter conferred on his subjects 
if they did not possess it. Another portrait without a 
title répresents a younger man than commonly went to 
REMBRANDT for a portrait : he wears a steeple crowned hat, 
and from his dress might be considered as a “ swell.” This 
is a very interesting work, and is free from any trace of 
bravado. There are three pictures by Merzu, which will 
repay the closest examination. The O/d Woman Reading 
has faded about the face, but the finish throughout is 
exquisite without any loss of breadth. In the Woman 
Scouring a Kettle a red is used for the dress with pleasing 
effect, and a scarlet jacket is used for the lady who is seen 
in the third picture making a drawing of a bust. Cogugs’s 
portrait of a lady is another example of finished portraiture 
on a small scale. There is only one work by Dirk HALs, 
A Luncheon Party, which seems to be a study of ruffs. It 
may also excite wonder how so large a party could be 
accommodated at the small and uncomfortable table which 
is introduced in the picture. TrErburc’s Officer Writing a 
Despatch is fine throughout, but the men selected to be 
represented in so admirable a style were not deserving of 
the honour, for they seem more stupid than the ordinary 
models. The JZusic Lesson is another example of the 
artist’s careful handling. 


JAN vAN Huysum’s two flower pieces are as brilliant as- 


if painted last summer. The Dead Game, by JAN WEENIX, 
Is a fit companion for them. But in still life there is 
nothing to surpass the Larder, by PAUL DE Vos, in which 
everything is full size. The room is well lighted, trees 
being seen through the window, and a cupboard helps to 
break the monotony of the background. A boar hangs in 
the middle, and near it is a fine lobster, and the splendid 
colour is carried into the tapestry cover of the table. There 
are grapes, and whatever eatables were necessary to com- 
plete the harmony of the colour. The landscape by Hos. 
BEMA, which Lord AsHBURTON owns, is plainly a study from 
nature, and among the trees we see none of the stereotyped 
forms which were supposed to be necessary in a landscape. 
A second landscape is taken from near a stream, and might 
be considered as a picture of prosperous country life. 
KarEL Du Jarbin’s Pigs has a curious little mill worked by 
a breast wheel. It has a tiled roof, and does not resemble 
the ordinary mills of Holland. 

In Cuye’s River Scene the bracing of the sails of a big 
boat becomes over-prominent ; the boat is as much over. 


crowded as a pleasure yacht at Ramsgate. The painter. 


must have suffered because he could not find a place for 
the white charger on board ; but that familiar quadruped is 
the principal feature in the foreground of a picture called 
A Landscape and Figures. Jt appears again in the Jan 
Holding a Grey Horse. Cuyr’s own portrait is capital in 
expression and execution. Another novel work by him is 
A Scene on the Ice, in which there is a crowd of figures, one 
being a man with a pole, who is probably an officer to give 
aid in case of accident. A big tower introduced on one 
side shows that the picture does not represent an imaginary 
scene. The walls would be incomplete without some works 
by TentEers. In addition to a characteristic Village Dance, 
there is a curious Seven Acts of Mercy, which is out of his 
style, and the Woman Peeling Turnips from Buckingham 
Palace. 

In the large gallery the Spanish school has one of the 
long walls to itself. The pictures, with one notable excep- 
tion, suggest the sort of purpose which art served in Spain ; 
that is, it was something which was utilised by the Church 
and the Court in order to obtain-an increased authority. 
The exception is the Venus and Cupid of VELASQUEZ, a~ 
picture which shows a departure from the canons of the 
school, and a defiance of the laws by which the work of ~ 
artists was regulated. Without it the pictures would be 
fairly representative, while now some may conclude that in 
Spain, as in Italy and elsewhere, the nude was.a common 
element of pictures. 

The first of the Spanish pictures, if we follow the order 
of the catalogue, is the Mariana of Austria, by. JUAN 
Bautista DEL Mazo. The painting is curious as an indi- 
cation of the survival of old ideas and arrangements. The 
queen regent, who was an emperor’s daughter, is not a 
pleasing specimen of womankind, and is shown seated in 
black and white robes, which fall in stiff folds, with a dog near 
her. In the background isa room that seems like a chapel, 
where some ceremony is being gone through, the queen’s 
son being one of the performers. The picture is dated 1488, 
but it is as Gothic in treatment as if painted two centuries 
earlier, and probably it was imitated by order from an ancient 
picture. The S¢. Benedict, by ZURBARAN, Is likely to be a 
portrait of some gentle, unworldly ecclesiastic, and it is to 
be noted that a nimbus does not surround the head, but the 
picture would be considered as vivid, and it may have 
better served its purpose, than if there was more conven- 
tionalism about it. There are some other saints by the 
painter which are no less striking, especially the Sf Jerome. 

Lord RotHscHILp’s Good Shepherd, by MURILLO, shows 
more vigour than any of the works of the painter in the 
National Gallery, and in masterly handling it will bear com- 
parison with the costly Conception in the Louvre. There 
are many engravings of the picture. Itis difficult to imagine 
anything simpler than this child-shepherd, who so gently 
touches one of the lambs with his left hand, but the ex- 
pression of the upturned face gives a spiritualised elevation 
to the picture and makes it worthy of being placed over any 
altar. The colour of the pink robe has changed rather than 
faded, and the picture could hardly be more interesting in 
its early state. 

The portrait of A/ariana of Austria, by VELASQUEZ, has 
the same scornful expression that is found in Det Mazo’s 
work. It is not difficult to infer what Her Majesty thought 
of the painters who worked in her presence. VELASQUEZ of 
the two is the less flattering, and he even suggests the stern- 
ness of the woman by the way she closes her hand on the 
chair. His downright realism is seen in the painstaking way 
he has represented every inch of the lace, the pearls and collar, 
and a more hideous dress was never recorded on canvas. 
In Adrian Pulido Pareja, the painter found a subject which 
gave him a chance to display colour. Without looking at 
the catalogue it would be difficult to say what the man was. 
He might be a tragedian about to tear a passion to tatters, 
or a leader of some undisciplined force, or a seventeenth-cen- 
tury Murat, who could not fight without aload of trappings. 
But this melodramatic personage becomes more remarkable 
when we discover that he was an admiral, and we suppose 
appears in his uniform. It is no wonder the Armada was a ~ 
failure if the captains bore any resemblance to PAREJA. 
But any English admirals who may see this picture must 
regret that there are no longer artists like VELASQUEz, who, 
while the canvas lasts, can compel the world to take interest 
ithem] ‘The portrait will bear comparison with one of 
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‘TITIAN’S masterpieces. The admiral stands erect with his 
baton in his right hand, and his plumed hat in his left. The 
dress, as was common with grandees in Spain at the time, is 
black, but it is relieved by the white sleeves and lace collar, the 
red cross of the Order of Santiago, and the purple scarf 
round his waist. Behind is a dark-red curtain, which 
allows of a glimpse of the Spanish navy through an opening 
on the right. The spectator, however, will think little of 
costume, for he is sure to be captivated by the head with its 
mass of blackest hair. The way the face is put on canvas 
inakes us overlook the theatricalism and presumption which 
are apparentin it. If Antient Pisrot could be represented in 
the same way, his rascality would be forgotten. VELASQUEZ 
divined the character of the admiral, and has immortalised 
it. With him the drawbacks which commonly attend 
portraiture seemed to be of no account; he appears 
to have possessed a tremendous will, and his hand 
was bound to obey it. RapHarEL MeENGS was so struck 
with this power that in his letter to ANToNIo Ponz, when 
describing the /izeuses in Madrid, he says that the hand of 
VELASQUEZ does not appear to have any part in the execu- 
tion of the works, for it looks as if created by a simple act 
of his will. MeEncs, it may be mentioned, was appointed 
first painter to the Spanish king in 1761, or about one 
hundred and forty years after VELAsquEz held a similar 
office. There are three portraits of BALTHAZAR CARLOS, 

_the most bepainted of princelings; two are of the 
equestrian type, but Sir Ricuarp WaLtacr’s is far less 
warm and luminous than the Duke of WrEsTMINSTER’s por- 
trait. In the portrait from Buckingham Palace the boy is 
standing dressed, of course, in armour, and appears older 
than when in the saddle. There is also an interesting 
Portrait ofa Lady, from the Duke of Drevonsurre’s collec- 
tion, and for a wonder the lady has grace. 

When the Venus and Cupid was exhibited in Man- 
chester in 1857 the hangers were afraid of VELASQUEZ’s 
realistic work, and skied it. Most of the critics did not 
raise their eyes to it. The sedate WaaceEn, however, had 
the courage to declare it to be modelled after nature ina 
masterly manner and very true incolour. There can be no 

_ doubt the picture has those qualities, although restoration 
has caused the skin of- the woman to appear rather coarse 
in texture. That VELASQUEZ was able to produce such a 
work and escape the consequences is evidence that the 
Inquisition was not as powerful as the King. The face— 
and a very ugly one it is—of this VENus is only seen by 
reflection in a mirror which Cupip holds. The woman lies 
at full length on her right side with her back to the spec- 
tator ; the head rests on one arm. From her position the 
curved line from the shoulders down becomes as beautiful 
as could be formed bya sculptor. VELASQUEZ may not 
have cared much for pretty faces, but this work shows he 
-Was as sensitive as any painter to beauty of line, and 
when he willed could render it like a master. The grey 
tones of the little drapery there is and the dark curtain 
at the back make the flesh stand out in prominent relief. 

VANDYKE’S Zhomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, is not 
equal in power to the portrait of the first of the great 
English collectors by Rupens, which was exhibited lately 
in the same room; but the delicate touches in the face 
denote the labour which was spent on this work, and fortu- 
nately the finest strokes still preserve their character. VAN- 
DYKES Count of Nassau Dillenbourg is in the grand 
manner, and is certainly a vigorous work. The Count is in 
armour, and the red curtains and columns will perhaps be 
considered to add an air of unreality to the picture. This 
year there is only one picture to stand for RuBENS’s 
amazing productivity, viz. the Daughter of Herodias. 

In the fourth gallery is the collections of portraits lent 
by the Marquis TowNsHEND and the Earl of SuFFoLk. 
The two series are related. Lord TowNSHEND’s pictures 
represent Lord VERE and some of his officers who served 
under him in the wars in the Netherlands and the 
Palatinate. There is only one subject on each canvas. 
Lord SuFFOLK’s pictures belong to the same period, and 
depict mainly officers who were commanded by Sir FRANCIS 
and Horace VrERE. Most of them are said to be the 
work of DanirL MytTENns, a Dutchman, who came to 
England when James I. was king, and who was afterwards 
painter to CHARLES I, The two collections are in fine 
condition. The heads are ably painted ; but, from the care 
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taken in their representation, the costumes are likely to insure 
more attention than the faces. Although the details of the 
embroidery, the folds of the ruffs, the tassels, jewellery, 
buttons, &c., are all given in a way that suggests how the 
painter found pleasure in the representation, there is 
nothing of the Teutonic or old English hardness anywhere 
visible. In the paintings of VANDYKE, RuseEnsS, LE Ly, 
and other artists who might be considered as contem- 
poraries of Myrens and the painter of the TowNsHEND 
portraits (assuming that all were not painted by the same 
hand), costume is introduced which appears to be of an 
imaginative sort ; but, in the pictures in the Exhibition, we 
may conclude that whatever is seen was painted from 
something which was worn by the subject. The figures are 
always well posed, and, although a foreigner painted them, 
they have the look of English gentlemen, who can become 
soldiers when necessity arises. It is worth comparing any 
of them with the Adrian Pulido Pareja in the next 
room. The Spaniard was no doubt as brave a man as any 
of VERE’s companions, but he frowns from the canvas as if 
he went about his work like SHAKESPEARE’s Captain 
Macmorris, and swore vociferously over the throats to be 
cut, and the heat and the weather, and the wars and the 
king and the dukes, and whatever unconnected things got 
mixed with his turbulent thoughts. 

The Exhibition will well repay a visit from the artist and 
student. 


AN ENGINEERING AID BOOK. 


HE demand for engineering works is rather limited, 
for, otherwise, a second edition of Mr. Ewinc 
MatueEson’s “ Aid Book ” must have appeated at an earlier 
time. As it is unique in professional literature, and con- 
tains nothing but valuable information, it undoubtedly 
deserves to be used wherever English engineering enterprise 
is at work, From the manner of treatment it becomes a 
representation of the whole field of civil engineering, and 
as such it is adapted to become a text-book in colleges and 
technical schools. A professor would find the materials for 
a good many courses in its pages. 

In this country (and the English procedure has found 
imitators elsewhere) there are many preliminaries to be 
gone through before enterprise can make a start in engi- 
neering works. The first chapters of the book accordingly 
are wisely devoted to the arrangements which are necessary 
to obtain Acts in this country and concessions abroad. In 
dealing with them an oversight of a trivial sort may delay 
the execution of a scheme, and it is therefore well to have 
the fullest information about the requirements of authorities 
at home and abroad. _A good many suggestions are given — 
about the financial relations of works, and especially of 
foreign works. Many contractors have been ruined because 
they concluded that if they are credited with high prices, 
and payment depends upon returns, they were bound to reap 
a profit. In railways, for example, it is difficult to obtain 
five per cent. on outlay when cash is paid for all things, 
and, therefore, however high the prices may be on paper, it 
is absurd to expect that they can be obtained from re- 
sults. The failure of GurNnry’s Bank was in no small 
measure owing to the ignorance of the directors in assum- 
ing it was safe to lend money on contracts in which the 
prices were extravagant. 

The chapters on works begin with one on railways. Mr. 
MATHESON, we fancy, cannot find many cases of railways 
constructed for 4,000/, per mile of single line with per- 
manent way laid, and in general he avoids giving definite 
figures of that kind. The list of gauges shows how little 
uniformity prevails in the world. While in England 4 feet 
8} inches is the standard, the special commissioners fixed 
on 5 feet 3 inches for Ireland ; in Spain the gauge is 5 feet 
6 inches and 3 feet 9 inches, in Russia it Is 5 feet, and 
some of the Belgian lines are 3 feet 73 inches, while 
others follow the English gauge. With more uniformity 
there would be economy in providing rolling stock and 
facilities for through traffic. The differences between lines 
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of railway are not confined to the gauges, and hence in 
foreign places, as the author points out :— 

It not unfrequently happens that those in a country or district who, 
perhaps, have to bear a share of the cost, offer impossible conditions. 
They require everything of the best—a wide gauge, easy gradients, 
heavy rails, strongly constructed works and perfect equipment, and, 
at the same time, assume as sufficient a price entirely inadequate. In 
some cases the cost of a neighbouring line is quoted as a precedent, 
though-the conditions may be very different. In other such cases the 
preliminary estimate of cost is based upon the report of some official 
or friendly engineer, who having themselves no risk, look at every- 
thing from the brightest possible point of view. A contractor, on the 
other hand, has to provide against contingencies, which he knows from 
experience are almost sure to occur. 


This extract will indicate one of the characteristics of 
the book. Mr. MaTHEson is not satisfied with offering 
suggestions about the design and execution of works; he 
regards them also from the contractor’s standpoint, and his 
advice, if followed, will be found to promote economy and 
to prepare for contingencies which often lead to loss. It is 
in that practical spirit he treats in the succeeding chapters 
of Telegraphs, Harbours and Docks, Bridges, Irriga- 
tion, Waterworks, Town Drainage, Gasworks, [lec- 
tric Lighting, Town and Country Tramways, Market 
Buildings and Mines. The chapters will be as useful to 
the contractor as to the engineer, and in cases which some- 
times occur where the engineer has to carry out works 
without the aid of a contractor the book will be found a 
trustworthy guide. 

The second part of the volume may be said to treat 
mainly of mechanical engineering, especially in its relation 
to civil engineering. It begins with a chapter which is 
worth the attention of every one who has to purchase 
machinery of any kind, or ironwork in the forms of roofs or 
bridges. In one part it is recommended that :— 


In a specification of the buyer, it is generally inexpedient to 
describe the details of workmanship or the methods to be therein 
pursued unless on the basis of a full knowledge of the subject ; for the 
mistakes or discrepancies which are likely to result will afford room 
for disputes and evasions. It is much better insuch a case to describe 
as clearly as possible the ultimate object in view, and in general terms 
the quality that is desired, thus putting on the contractor the responsi- 
bility of doing what is evidently demanded. . . . The advantage to the 
buyer of affording a full knowledge to the seller of what he will be called 
upon to do under an anticipated contract is so well understood by 
those experienced in such transactions, that much trouble and expense 
are frequently bestowed on the calculations beforehand of the scope or 
extent of a coming undertaking. ~ Buyers do not always recognise 
what is involved in the omission of such an investigation, or the 
putting the burden of it on the seller. 


In another part of the chapter Mr. MATHESON refers to 
trade catalogues, which in a great many cases become delu- 
sions and snares. It is well to have the opinion of an 
expert. on what is fast becoming one of the nuisances of 
business. He says :— 

There are some so-called manufacturers whose stock in trade is 
nothing but a catalogue, and who tempt purchasers by offering inferior 
goods at apparently low prices. The engravings may be well executed, 
and there may be nothing by which a purchaser or merchant can detect 
the truth, for the qualities which really determine the comparative 
-value of two articles, apparently similar, are not easily discernible by 
the uninitiated, to whom it may appear a mere waste of money to pay 
the higher price. The suitability of the design, the proportion of the 
parts, the quality of material, and the accuracy of the workmanship, 
determine the fitness and durability of a machine for the desired 
purpose. 


It will be seen from this that Mr, MaTHEson’s attention 
is attracted to all the details of trade. The next chapter is no 
less explicit in treating of the purchase of machinery, &c., 
for export. 

The chapter on the Establishment of Factories will be 
found no less applicable to foreign experiments than to 
those in England. Among the influences considered are 
materials, labour, fuel, water, climate, locality, site, trans- 
port, contiguity, and it is evident that the author has had 
experience of the differences between skilful and unskilful 
planning of factories. The availability of machinery has 
greatly modified the arrangements of them, and the pages 
express the latest ideas on the subject. The following 
extract will give a notion of this part of the book :— 

~ The arrangement of a factory depends also on the particular kind 
or class of commodities to be manufactured, Thus in an engineering 
works the kind of machinery to be made (which will itself be deters 
mined:by. the wants of the local and other trades employing it), or in 
an iron foundry the kind, size, and weight of the castings will do much 


- manufacture. 


-machines. 


and finally, capable moulders. 


to determine the kind of buildings, the thickness of walls, the strength 

of cranes, the width of doors, and other points of importance. In 

most cases there are accustomed measures of quantity, by which the 

extent or capacity of a factory can be described. Thus, in an iron 

foundry there is the tonnage of castings of a specified kind per week ; 

in a bridge-building factory the annual weight of structure ; in a 

locomotive or marine-engine factory the number of engines of a certain 

size that can be erected at the same time, and the total capacity of 
output per year. This information ‘should be furnished to whoever is 

consulted about any part of the factory; for the kind and quantity 

being thus stated, the various processes and departments of manu- 

facture, with the suitable apparatus and machinery, can be designed in 

due proportion. . . . Foresight is necessary in the arrangement of the 

buildings to insure symmetry and due accord between the various 
processes ; and to this end the plans should be decided upon only 
after they have been considered with reference to each department of 
If it be attempted to prepare the plans piecemeal—for 

instance, to design the buildings and then consider what machinery 

shall be used, and where it shall be placed, and then only to arrange 

the order of procedure—trouble and loss are almost certain to occur, 

For example, in an engineering factory it may be found that the but- 

tresses of walls do not accord with the positions of shafting-brackets ; 

that roof beams are not strong enough or properly spaced for shafting 

hangers ; that the light does not enter in the most advantageous way ; 

that doors are inconveniently placed or too small; that the columns 
are suited only for their primary purpose of supporting the roof; and 

that they require, for want of suitable brackets or proportions, 

uncouth additions to accommodate cranes, shafting or drilling 

The positions of important machines, and especially of 
engines and boilers which may require excavations or foundations, 

should be considered before the building is commenced, : 


In the succeeding chapters Mr. MaTHEsoNn considers 
the Transmission of Power, Commerce in Coal, Iron and 
Steel, Engines, Railway Equipment, Machine and other 
Tools, Cranes, Excavating Machinery, Portland Cement, 
Iron Buildings, Roofs, and Lighthouses. The chapters on 
Cast and Wrought Ironwork should be studied by every 
designer in those materials. It is satisfactory to perceive 
that the author does not approve of that indifference to 
appearance which is found among the majority of engineers. 
In one passage he says :— 


Much of the prejudice against the use of iron arises from inelegant 
design or from the coarse way in which it is -carried out. An 
examination of the iron structures in a large city will show how great 
are the differences in this respect. In ornamental cast-iron, for 
instance, the employment of an artist modeller to make the patterns 
may not add 1 per cent. to the cost, and yet afford a pleasing appear- 
ance which would otherwise be wanting. And in the processes of 
the iron foundry, skill and care are necessary to produce good castings. 
Again, in the foliage of a column capital, a good design may involve 
bold relief or ‘‘ undercut,’ which requires care and expense in the 
manufacture. Too often such designs are carried out in a mide 
manner. Good patterns are the first essential, then suitable pig-iron, 
Even where drawings and specifica- 
tions are obeyed in all other respects, the close competition of manu- 
facturers, and the tendency to measure cheapness by price only, lead 
to the employment for fine or difficult work of workmen accustomed 
only to rough or simple castings. Even the plain surface of a large 
casting, or the tapering shaft of a column, looks well or ill according 
to the skill in moulding, while column capitals or light spandrils afford 
more conspicuous opportunities for workmanship. 


We hope we have said enough to convince our readers 
of the value of Mr. MaTHEson’s volume. It is one of those 
few works which can be referred to with confidence, and as 
an exponent of the most modern engineering practice it 
recommends itself to students as well as practitioners, 
Messrs. Spon have produced the work in excellent style. 


SECULAR ARCHITECTURE. 


N Monday evening Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, architect, 
delivered the first of a series of lectures, under the 
auspices of the Manchester Corporation, in the Free Library. 
Manchester. . 
Mr. Sothern, the chairman, said there was, perhaps, a 
special fitness that such subjects as those which had been 
chosen for the first and second lectures of the series should be 
brought before them, for recently the Free Libraries’ Committee 
had made a somewhat interesting new departure in the direc- 
tion of adding to that library special works of an architectural 
character. It was represented to the committee some months 
ago that hitherto students in architecture who wished to pass 
their examinations were under the necessity of passing in 
London, and that arrangements might be made for passing 
those examinations in the provinces, and the Libraries’ Com- 
mittee were specially approached to see whether they could 
extend the provision in that library of special works of an 
architectural character. He need hardly say that the desire of 
the committee was to make the free libraries of Manchester as 
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widely useful as possible, and they therefore very readily fell in 
with the suggestion, and furnished the shelves with such 
additional works as the profession were prepared to recommend 
as necessary for the preparation of the students. 

Mr. Darbyshire at the outset of his remarks described the 
civic and domestic architecture of the ancients. Turning to the 
consideration of modern secular architecture, he said it might 
be advisable to consider for a few moments what were the 
aims and objects of architectural art. It should be clearly 
understood that there was a wide difference between architecture 
and building. The latter was a mere piling up of material to 
secure a shelter or to enclose a space, and comprised con- 
structive device or engineering skill, while the former was an 
att which made the construction beautiful and rendered artistic 
what would otherwise be only utilitarian and prosaic. He 
claimed for architecture that it was the groundwork on which 
the sister arts of painting and sculpture were displayed, and on 
which they found a fitting medium of expression. If this wasa 
true position for architecture to assume it was evident that the 
art had a high responsibility, and unless we had good architec- 
ture it was useless to expect a perfect work of art. Mere archi- 
tecture was not building, and therefore in considering modern 
secular architecture it would not be necessary to notice buildings 
which were of a purely utilitarian character, such as cotton- 
mills, &c , or houses which had merely openings for doorways 
or square holes left for light to enter. In dealing with 
the architecture of our towns Mr. Darbyshire said he was 
sorry to have to confess that English towns had been 
planned without any regard to a grand architectural result, 
and in this respect we were far behind our Continental neigh- 
bours, As the buildings in which merchandise was produced 
were as a rule only utilitarian in character, and had little or no 
expression architecturally in brick and mortar, he would con-: 
sider the warehouses or buildings in which the manufactured 
article was exposed for sale, or from whence it was shipped to 
the four quarters of the globe. If there was one thing in 
Manchester which had rendered the city famous in modern 
history it was the palatial warehouse architecture of its streets. 
There was no city in the kingdom which could show such a 
complete architectural epoch in commercial architecture, and 
although the great genius which had brought it into being had 
passed away, Edward Walters had left his mark upon his day 
and generation in the warehouse architecture of Manchester. 
Such an architect must of necessity generate a host of 
imitators, some of them good, some of them bad, and although 
the great warehouse of Messrs. Watts had several eccentric 
passages of design, it presented a facade unequalled by any 
similar building in the kingdom. Shops were the most 
unfortunate example of commercial architecture, and there 
were few specimens where the utilitarian principle of display 
had not overcome every architectural consideration. Man- 
chester was full of shops of false construction and plate-glass 
expanse, but there were some notable exceptions, such, for 
instance, as the stone facade of Messrs. Kendal, Milne & Co.’s 
premises, where the plate-glass windows were clearly added to 
the architecture, and did not appear under it as a support. 
It was a curious fact that bank architecture as a rule was 
Italian or Classic in character, and Manchester was not with- 
out excellent examples. Messrs. Heywood’s bank was one of 
the most perfect and scholarly examples of modern Italian 
art, and architectural students should give it close attention. 
It was a Classic poem in stone. The Manchester Exchange 
was a curious example of architectural vicissitudes. It had 
passed through several phases of debased classicism until it had 
reached its present imposing palatial character. Railway 
stations, next to shops, were surely the most unfortunate medi2 
of architectural expression. There was certainly some true 
architectural pretension at London Road Station in Man- 
chester, but taking the three commanding sites of London 
Road, the Midland, and the Exchange Stations into considera- 
tion, was there ever such a grand opportunity lost for the 
massing of architectural form and for the realisation of a grand 
skyline? The town-halls of the Middle and Renaissance ages 
might be ranked amongst the finest buildings which the art of 
architecture had given to the world. During the last 
half-century! the towns and cities of this country had 


vied with each other in the erection of municipal 
monuments of architecture, and he need only remind 
them of the grand examples which might be found 


in Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Bradford, Bolton, and 
Manchester. Some of the examples of town halls were con- 
ceived in the spirit of our national;Gothic architecture, and their 
own city hall might be taken as one of the latest expositions of 
its adaptability, but we were yet wanting a style of architecture 
which should fully reflect the light of nineteenth-century civili- 
sation and advancement. Speaking of the architecture of 
theatres, Mr. Darbyshire contended that in the theatres of the 
future the initial condition should be that such buildings should 
stand completely isolated from other property. The stage 
should be capable of being instantly isolated from the audi- 
torium by the closing of the proscenium opening, and the 


highest point accessible by an audience should be as near to 

the streets as possible, while no seat should be higher than the 

proscenium opening. Every part of the house should also be 

provided with two exits ; the stage should have a fireproof roof 
with a smoke shaft glazed and louvred, and every space upon 

which the human foot was planted in the auditorium and escape 

staircases should be absolutely fireproof and unburnable. He 

had been told that it was impossible to carry out these condi- 

tions, but to that he replied that they had now become actual 

facts. In the great theatre now being erected in Manchester 

the promoters had determined, whatever its future might be, 

that it should be a safe theatre and a faithful realisation of the 

principles of theatre architecture. In a few concluding words 

on the present position of secular architecture, Mr, Darbyshire 

said our own time had produced some curious changes in 

architectural style and construction. The early part of this 

century was remarkable for the inappropriate use of Greek 

architecture. A crusade against this and all kinds of build- 

ing shams was preached some forty years ago by Augustus 

Welby Pugin, the great apostle of the Gothic revival. Sir. 
Gilbert Scott, Street, Burges, Waterhouse, and others. 
took up the revival, and had done much for the art of the 

Victorian age. Then came that curious reproduction of the 

debased and eccentric classicism known as the style of Queen 

Anne, or Early Georgian, but with all this half-century of 
architectural work nothing new had been created, no fresh style 

had been inaugurated, and no original architectural form had 
been invented. It was impossible to say what the future might 
bring forth, but the utilitarian spirit of the present age was 
certainly against any original art development. It was this 
ruthless spirit of utilitarianism which allowel the art of our 
streets to be defaced by acres of advertising boards, be- 
spattered with the vilest daubs in the shape of pictorial posters, 
and the same spirit swept away a piece of historical architec- 
ture without a note or a record left on the site; cut downa 
grand old tree if it came in the way ofa boundary wall and in 
a thousand other ways spoiled the beauty of the land. Ina 
state of civilisation such as this it was almost useless to 
speculate on the future of English architecture. The age must 
have time to cool down, men must pause, and, like the grand old 
Greeks, must begin to love the beautiful as well as the useful. 
The filth and dirt of manufacture must be reduced and 
regulated rigidly by the State, so that we might give life and 
beauty to our secular architecture by the charm of colour under 
the clear light of heaven. Men must learn that the beautiful 
could be as cheap as the useful, and ugliness must be banished 
from our streets. Then, and only then, could we hope to reach 
a “Golden Age,” in which our national architecture should 
develop new forms and fresh beauties, and when our architects 
should have honour and respect, and leave behind them “ foot- 
prints on the sands of time.” : 

* On the motion of Dr. Pankhurst, seconded by Mr. Worth- 
ington, a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr, Darbyshire for 
his address. 


THE QSWESTRY MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


se the meeting of the Oswestry Town Council which was 
held last week, the following report from Mr, James 
Bolton, the borough surveyor, was read :— 

«| have made an inspection of the Guildhall and adjoining 
premises, and beg to report as follows, viz.:—That through 
general decay and consequent subsidence the walls of the 
Guildhall are very much out of perpendicular, and in a very 
shaky condition, and in my opinion it is positively dangerous to 
allow the public to assemble in such numbers on that. portion 
of the floor allotted to their use. The south and west walls are 
in the worst condition, and the floor in the south-west corner 
has sunk considerably. The property adjoining the Guildhall 
on the south is also in a dangerous condition, and depends 
chiefly on the Guildhall for its support, not having a party wall 
of its own. I may also add that the arrangement of the various 
offices is inconvenient and the ventilation and heating of the 
Court very defective. 

“Taking the whole block of buildings generally, I do not 
think they could be put in proper repair or improved as they 
now stand, and therefore they ought to be demolished.” 

The Town Clerk said, as the report had been read, perhaps 
the better course would be for him to state what had been done 
with regard to the Lock-up, because the Municipal Buildings 
and the Lock-up depended upon each other to a very consider- 
able extent. No doubt the Council would have in view, with 
regard to what they did to the Municipal Buildings, any money 
received for the Lock-up. At the last meeting of the Council 
the matter was referred to the General Purposes Committee, 
and they instructed him to write to the Local Government 
Board with the usual notices in the matter, because anything 
that was to be done as to the disposal of the Lock-up must be 
done with the sanction of that Board. He received a reply 
from them that application for the Board's approval of the sale 
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should be made by memorial of the Town Council, after one 
month’s notice of their intention, and that the proposal of the 
Council as to the disposal of the purchase money should be 
stated in the memorial, and a copy of the valuation should also 
be forwarded. In accordance with that letter he had affixed a 
notice on the outside of the Town Hall, and also in his office, 
and there they would remain for one calendar month. The 
notice was a notice of the intention of the Council to apply to 
the Local Government Board under the provisions of the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, 1882, secs. 106-236, for their approval 
of the sale of the borough Lock-up, with the adjoining police 
superintendent’s residence, to the County Council of Salop, and 
to apply the purchase-money towards the alteration and improve- 
ment of the Guildhall and other Municipal Buildiags, 

In the course of the discussion which followed, Mr. Parry 
asked if it was intended that some other architect should be 
called in with respect to the Municipal Buildings. The Mayor 
said that had not been before the Council yet. In the event of 
new buildings being decided upon it would probably be their 
duty to get the best estimate they could at a reasonable cost, 
- and get them carried out by public competition. 


TESSERZ. 


Da Vine)’s “Last Supper.” 


H. HOWARD, 


pals TED for the refectory of a convent, and confined to a 
particular space, occupying the whole width of the room 
over a door, Leonardo adopted the plan of extending his table 
entirely across it, making the white cloth a bond of union to the 
whole, and this gives great value also to the bright colours and 
richly-varied details above. I may here observe, that in all 
compositions of a grand or extensive character, some portion of 
“symmetry and softened formality is desirable. The subject, in 
this instance, required that the apostles should be placed six on 
each side, and the Saviour in the midst. At each extremity of 
the table are three figures (more separated than those next to 
them), which are combined in two close and varied groups. 
One of these is more connected than the other with the principal 
figure, which gives due predominance to the central mass, and 
prevents the composition from appearing too positively divided 
into triads. The heads are at unequal distances, and form in 
themselves an agreeable waving line. There is an ingenious 
modulation in the arms and in the conduct of all the hands . 
every figure presents a different quantity ; and the principal 
line being horizontal, the forms above it are contrived to pass 
from one end to the other ina sort of zigzag or undulating 
chain. It would be difficult to point out a more perfect speci- 
men of intricate grouping than that of Peter, Judas, and John: 
Peter, stretching over Judas with the impetuosity belonging to 
his character, addresses himself to the affectionate John, who 
(his hands clasped in grief) inclines towards him 3 Judas leans 
back to support himself, and assumes the firmness and surprise 
of innocence. Here all the principles of effect are combined : 
the strongest contrast of position and expression with the most 
complete union, while the whole seems momentary and acci- 
dental. This with another group, as energetic and almost as 
fine, on the other side, are happily opposed to the calm resigna- 
tion of the Saviour, producing great richness and effect in the 
centre, and a fine alternation of action and repose throughout. 
Nothing is neglected in this profound work, which, from the 
variety of its excellences, may be esteemed a school in itself, 


Ancient Painted Windows. 


F. W. OLIPHANT. 


But the material of ancient painted windows is not trans- 
parent so much as translucent : nor is it a mere thoroughfare 
for the light, but a radiant medium which throws it abroad in 
joy and beauty. .Old glass, from its irregular manufacture, has 
a broken surface, waved and speckled, yet no wise diminished 
in purity ; the roughness and imperfection of which, instead of 
forming a merely limpid communication between the eye and 
the day, take hold of the light, and give the sparkle of jewels to 
the sunbeams. You no longer feel a necessity to look through, 
but are able to look at, these windows, and each of them gives 
a new centre of radiation and local habitation to the light. This 
pearly radiance and glory, which is one chief attraction of old 
windows, is greatly owing, not to secrets of the craft, unknown 
to us, but to the inequality and broken surface of the material 
in which the elder artists worked. The power of glass so made 
to convey colour is quite unique ; no kind of painting can at all 
come up toit. It is true we cannot have the infinite gradations 
of our great oil colourists ; we cannot round one tint. imper- 
ceptibly into another, as it is given to them to do ; SO much we 
grant: but for power and brilliancy, or even harmony and 
sweetness, glass well made and skilfully used has a scale of 
beauty which no gradated pigments laid on an opaque surface 
can hope to-equal.. And further, if the glass-painter had at his 
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command all those powers of gradation which the oil-painter 
enjoys, the other conditions of his art would not admit of their 
exercise. A degree of precision and distinctness is required in 
his tints to harmonise with the necessary distinctness of his 
composition and outline ; the former of which must be regular 
and simple, in consequence of the slight relief permissible by 
the art itself, and to accord with the general requirements of 
architecture, in which windows form an essential feature ; while 
the latter is inevitable, as each piece of glass must be enclosed 
in its own outline of lead. This last circumstance has been a 
stumbling-block and cause of objection to many. Frankly 
admitted by the old artists as a condition of their art, they so 
used it as frequently to heighten the effect of their works 3 and 
this, on reflection, all who have studied the subject will be dis- 
posed to allow ; for frequently as I have heard the lead lines 
objected to in modern productions, I do not remember to have 
seen or heard of their detracting from the merits of old glass, 
But to return to glass as a vehicle of light and colour ; made in 
the old manner, it is a luminous material, full of points which 
catch the light like the facets of adiamond ; and it is this which 
accounts for the gem-like lustre of old windows. Always light, 
because always suspended against the day, they yet respond 
with indescribable sympathy to every change in the heavens, 
answering one by one, sweet vassals of the sunbeams, according 
to place and aspect, to the inspiration of the light, In the 
north and east they proclaim the sun’s rising with a flush of 
radiance, which gradually melts into repose as the great 
exhibitor passes round the south to glow these in the splendour 
of noon, and finally blazes and sinks behind the glorious 
western window, which waits all day for that beatitude of sunset 
with which its beauty is identified. Wherever - you survey 


them, at whatever point of view or hour of day, the sun con- 


tinually lights upon some undiscovered jewel, and flashes its 
rapid ray upon you ere he passes on to another. Nor is this 
only in the sunshine. It is not easy to describe the charm 
which a soft clear twilight bestows upon the same windows, 
which all day long have answered to the shining of the sun. I 
remember visiting Cologne Cathedral in the dusk of an autumn 
night; in that great nave the soft gloom was gathering into 
darkness ; the few figures among its massy pillars were stealing 
about half discovered ; the new windows of Munich glass were 
retiring, as you could fancy, into little alcoves of gloomy colour, 
blackening against the waning light; while high and clear 
above, in all the sweet purity of its original tones, hung the 


ancient glass, which had gained indeed an ethereal delicacy © 


and refinement from the twilight, but had lost nothing of its 
power. 
Zofluence of Public Taste on Art. 


C, L. EASTLAKE. 


To whatever extent the mind or manners of a nation may 
be communicable to its productions in art, the result is to be 
looked for rather in general tendencies than in degrees of 
technical excellence. Again, not all such tendencies can be 
Strictly regarded as belonging to national taste. Thus, they 
cannot be so evident in religious subjects, in which a common 
education, and long consecrated themes, have tended to 
elevate to nearly the same standard the teste of the civilised 
world; nor are they so distinctly manifested even in some 
subjects of local interest, such as the acts of illustrious indi- 
viduals, and the commemoration of national events ; themes 
which patriotism has everywhere supplied, and which pre- 
suppose a uniformly ennobling influence. The proper and 
peculiar tendency, the physiognomy, so to speak, of national 
taste, is to be detected in more spontaneous aims; ,in the 
direction which the arts have taken, when they have been the 
free exponents of the intellectual and moral habits of society. 
If, then, it were proposed to compare the English school of 
painting (as regards its general tendency) with the schools of 
other countries, it would be just to consider the direction of 
taste in the latter when'art has not been employed in 
the service of religion and patriotism; for it is, in a 
great measure, under such circumstances that painting 
has been cultivated in England. If (confining our atten- 
tion to the comparison suggested) we turn our atten- 
tion to the history of art in Spain, we find that during 
the most flourishing period of that school there was a 
constant demand for altar-pieces. But when not employed on 
these, and when free to exercise their own taste or to consult 
that of the public at large, the artists rarely selected subjects 
which can be said to be addressed to cultivated spectators. It 
has been remarked that neither Roelas, Castillo, or Murillo 
(and the same might be affirmed of other Spanish masters) 
ever painted a mere historic or mythologic subject. It is 


repeated, the free efforts of the English artists are to be . 


regarded as evidence of the tendency of taste in a considerable 
portion of the public; but it remains to observe that both the 
efforts and the taste may be almost irrespective of the common 
relation between demand and supply, since the due encourage- 
ment of the higher branches of art may be “ beyond the means 
of private patronage.” This apparent contradiction of a desire 
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for a particular class of art existing independently, in a great 
degree, of its usual consequences—the actual employment of 
those who, with due encouragement, might respond to it—is 
explained by the fact that the decoration of public buildings, 
with a view to moral or religious purposes, has always been 
necessary for the complete establishment of a school of his- 
torical painting, The history of art shows that, whatever may 
be the extent of general education, the service of religion or the 
protection of the state is indispensable for the full practical 
development of the highest style of painting. Thus formed 


and thus exercised, historic art lives and is progressive ; but - 


with the aid, however liberal, of private patronage alone, erther 
its aim becomes lowered, or its worthier efforts are not suffi- 
ciently numerous to react on the general taste. 


Assyrian Art. 
G. RAWLINSON. 


Show us a patient, laborious, painstaking people, with more 
appreciation of the useful than the ornamental, and of the 
actual than the ideal—architecture, the only one of the fine arts 
which is essentially useful, forms their chief glory; sculpture, 
and still more painting, are subsidiary to it. Again, it is the 
most useful edifice—the palace or house—whereon attention is 
concentrated ; the temple and the tomb, the interest attaching 
to which is ideal and spiritual, are secondary, and appear 
simply as appendages of the palace. In the sculpture it is the 
actual, the historically true, which the artist strives to represent. 
Unless in the case of a few mythic figures connected with the 
religion of the country, there is nothing in the Assyrian bas- 
reliefs which is not imitated from nature. The imitation is 
always laborious, and often most accurate and exact. The 
laws of representation, as we understand them, are sometimes 
departed from, but it is always to impress the spectator with 
ideas in accordance with truth. Thus the colossal bulls and 
lions have five legs, but in order that they may be seen from 
every point of view with four ; the ladders are placed edgeways 
against the walls of besieged towns, but it is to show that they 
are ladders and not mere poles. Walls of cities are made 
disproportionately small ; but it is done, like Raphael’s boat, 
to bring them within the picture, which would otherwise be a 
less complete representation of the actual fact. The careful 
finish, the minute detail, the elaboration of every hair in a head 
and every stitch in the embroidery of a dress, remind us of the 
Dutch school of painting, and illustrate strongly the spirit of 
faithfulness and honesty which pervades the sculptures, and 
gives them so great a portion of their value. In conception, 
in grace, in freedom and correctness of outline, they fall un- 
doubtedly far behind the inimitable productions of the Greeks ; 
but they have a grandeur and a dignity, a boldness, a strength, 
and an appearance of life which, considering the time at which 
they were produced, must excite our surprise and admiration. 
Art, so:far as we know, had existed previously only in the stiff 
and lifeless conventionalisms of the Egyptians. It belonged to 
Assyria to confine the conventional to religion, and to apply 
AY to the vivid representation of the highest scenes of human 
life. 

The Cathedral of Tournal. 


G. E. STREET. 


Tournai is not, I think, so well known as it ought to be for 
its magnificent cathedral, doubtless the finest, by very far, in 
Belgium. The nave and transepts are Romanesque. In the 
former, there is that quadruple division in height so frequent 
in the thirteenth-century churches in the neighbouring part of 
France. The transepts are very noble, and ended with grand 
apses, and both they and the choir are very much more lofty 
than the nave. They owe much of their grandeur to the 
number of detached shafts of great size, and to the fact that the 
aisle, triforium and clerestory are all carried round the apses. 
The choir is all of the thirteenth century, and very lofty and 
light in its proportions. In the sacristy there is a little old 
plate, of which I may mention a fine monstrance and two 
shrines, one of which, of the thirteenth century, is one of the 
most exquisite I have ever seen, being adorned with a great 
deal of enamelling and silversmiths’ work of most delicate 
character. There is also here a fine cope-chest; but I 
found only one old vestment, the orphrey of a chasuble, with 
figures of saints, date about A.D. 1450; the rest were modern, 
‘and generally very tawdry. But they possess here, in addition 
to these vestments, an altar frontal of great interest; it is 
embroidered on a white silk ground, with a tree of Jesse: the 
figures are well executed in high relief, and the effect of the 
whole, with the stiff conventional arms of the tree encircling 
the figures, is very striking. The embroidery is executed in 
the same way as our old English work, but I never. saw any 
figures worked with so much spirit or so much character in 
their faces. The old fringe of red silk over gold thread remains. 
The external view of the cathedral presents one of the most 
‘singular, and at the same time most grand, assemblages of 
steeples I have ever seen. There are two tall towers, richly 
arcaded and capped with square slated spires, to each transept, 


ance. 


and over the capping a much lower though larger lantern, also 
capped with a spire. These five spires are well seen from the 
market-place, and with a tall campanile at its upper end of the 
thirteenth century, combine in a very grand group. ~1 should 
have mentioned that the central spire is octagonal, with four 
square slated turrets at the angles. The east end of the 
cathedral deserves notice; its scale is great, and its flying 
buttresses and detail generally very good. Chapels are formed 
between the buttresses, and roofed with gables running back to 
the aisle walls. 


The Ruins of Abou Naga, Ethiopia. 
G. A. HOSKINS. 


The two square pillars which remain of the temple of Abou 
Naga are very curious. On each side isa representation of what 
is generally called a figure of Typhon, above which is the head 
of Isis or Athor. These figures are very much injured, but the 
style is extremely bold and decidedly very ancient. The 
people above Meroe, says Diodorus, worship Isis and Pan, and 
also Hercules and Zeus. This Typhonian figure is called 
Pthah by many, and considered as an immediate emanation 
from Jupiter. We have here two more divinities to add to the 
Ethiopian list. I use this name, for of all the antiquities existing 
in the valley of the Nile these have the most ancient appear- 
This is no effort of a feeble and corrupt taste, no imita- 
tion of a foreign (Egyptian) style, but the spirited work of an 
early period, when the productions of art would naturally be 
more remarkable for force and vigour than for exquisite or 
delicate finish. There are no hieroglyphics, nor any appear- 
ance of there ever having been any, which may be considered 
another proof of their great antiquity—-an edifice in which they 
are absent must either be of the most ancient or most modern 
date—and certainly this latter description cannot belong to the 
present structures. The style has evidently the stamp of 
originality, and I therefore think it may be considered a frag- 
ment of perhaps one of the most ancient temples which has 
ever been erected in honour of the two great divinities, Isis and 
Typhon, or rather, I should say, of the two principles of good 
and evil existing in the world; for Isis, the Ceres* of the 
Greeks, is a type of that benevolent care of the Deity which 
furnishes men with the fruits of the earth; and she is 
worshipped under the form of a woman, emblematical of the 
maternal fondness of the great divinity. Under that view she is 
sometimes represented with her son, the infant Horus, on her 
knees, as the source of the multiplication and increase of the 
human race. The figure which, in deference to the general 
opinion, I have called Typhon, has been considered by many to 
be that of Pthah, from the circumstance of almost similar 
representations having been found with the name of that 
divinity in hieroglyphics; but, in the absence of any inscrip- 
tion to decide the question of what this figure has been, 
I must confess that I conceive it not impossible that it 
may be the Hercules of the Ethiopians. 


Andrea Contucci Sansovino, 
J. GWILT, 


Sansovino, to whom the Roman school might lay claim, if 
the works on which he was engaged at Rome, and not his style, 
would alone justify it, is well known and esteemed as the archi- 
tect of the library of St. Mark, at Venice, a building, however, 
wherein many improprieties are to be found. Though Sanso- 
vino was a contemporary of San Micheli, he does not appear 
to have profited by the same exemplars as that architect ; he 
was, nevertheless, a great master of his art. The library of St. 
Mark just mentioned is of noble design. It consists of two 
orders—a highly ornamented Doric, and above a graceful Tonic. 
Of both these orders the entablatures are inordinately lofty ; 
the latter was so set out for the purpose of exhibiting the series 
of beautiful sculptures with which it is decorated. Over the 
cornice is a balustrade, whose piers the ablest scholars of 
Sansovino ornamented with statues. On the ground-floor a 
portico is raised three steps from the level of the piazza, con- 
sisting of twenty-one arches, supported by pilasters, or piers, 
decorated with columns. Arches are formed in the interior 
answering to the external ones, sixteen of which, with their 
internal apartments, are used for shops. The centre arch con- 
ducts to a magnificent staircase leading to the hall, beyond 
which is the library. Though it has many faults, the library of 
St. Mark is remarkable for its grace and elegance, and is, per- 
haps, the chef-d’auvre of the master. Sansovino, whilst 
engaged on it, proposed the following problem :—“ How can 
the exact half of a metope be so contrived as to make it fall in 
the angle ofa Doric frieze?” The solution, as practised in this 
building, however, is a bungling absurdity, namely, lengthening 
the frieze just so much as is necessary to make out the 
deficiency. So great was the esteem of the Venetians for 
Titian and Sansovino, that on an extraordinary tax being im- 
posed by the senate, they were specially exempted from the 
payment of it. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tur people of Richmond succeeded in securing the 
picturesque Buccleuch property mainly through the 
advocacy of the President of the Royal Academy. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that when they wish to keep 
Sudbrook Park in its present condition they should have 
recourse to him, It is proposed by the Department of 
Woods and Forests that the park should be converted into 
a building estate, and, although the sites would soon be in 
demand, the people of Richmond do not care to acquire 
additional neighbours. Sir Frepgrick LEIGHTON recom. 
mends the abandonment of the official scheme on the 
ground that now the park supplies London with fresh air. 
In a letter on the subject, he says :—“ Your lovely park, with 
its wide wild spaces and its sweet fresh air, is, and is daily 
more and more becoming, a priceless possession to the 
* inhabitants of this black and monstrous metropolis ; and it 
is so in its most frequented parts, perhaps in great measure 
from the fact that Sudbrook Park shields it as a bulwark 
against smoke and bricks and mortar. I sincerely trust it 
may never lose that protection, for I feel that the breaking 
down of this barrier would have most mischievous results in 
many ways. I think public opinion will be warmly in your 
favour, and will strengthen your hands.” But it- may be 
said that there is already Richmond Park, from which cer- 
tainly plenty of air is wafted towards the metropolis, and, as 
Richmond is at present overbuilt, there is need for sites 
in that part of Surrey. 


ree 


THE conditions of the competition for the memorial to 
Kaiser WILHELM which is to be erected in Cologne have 
appeared, The cost of the work will be 300,000 marks, or 
15,000/., exclusive of the foundations and drainage of site. 
A plan of the Kaiser Wilhelm Ring, where the memorial is 
to be placed, is obtainable at the Rathhaus. The work is 
to be in bronze or in stone that will resist the weather. 
The memorial can take the form of an equestrian statue or 
a fountain with a prominent. figure of the Emperor. Five 
prizes will be awarded: one of 6,000 marks, one of 
4,000 marks, and three of 2,000 marks. The judges will 
be Professors Baur, of Diisseldorf 3; Donnporr, of Stutt- 
gart ; ENDE and Wo rr, of Berlin; with Herr PFLAUME, 
of Cologne. The models, which are to be one-fifteenth of 
full size; are to be sent in not later than June 1 to the 
State Museum, Cologne, and are to be distinguished by 
mottoes, each competitor sending his name and address in 
an envelope, The Berlin memorial to the Kaiser has been 
commenced by Professor ENCKE, mt 
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THE Education Department will not, it seems, again 
approve of the application of the rates to the erection of 
swimming-baths in connection with Board Schools. The 
Aston School Board recently sent plans of a new school to 
the Department, which showed a swimming-bath as part of 
the buildings. The plans were approved. But after con- 
sultation with the law officers it was discovered that the 
Board could not sanction the borrowing or application of 
money for baths. Intimation was given to the Aston School 
Board, and when the clerk asked for the reasons he was 
told that the Education Department had decided not to 
approve of loans for the purpose contemplated. There is 
~ no doubt that in other places the erection of baths was 
sanctioned, and the question arises whether they are not to 
some extent illegal buildings, and whether ratepayers may 
not reasonably decline to contribute towards the cost of 
that part of a school, 

——______ 


A LITTLE time back there was only one opinion among 
people who were not owners about the disadvantages of pews 
in churches. But the preservation of a colossal structure 
of that sort. in Warton Church, near Lancaster, seems to 
have become an important question among Lancashire 
archzeologists. It is proposed to restore the church, and 
the removal of the pew therefore becomes a necessity, for 
the pew covers a large area of ground. It forms part of 
the Leighton property, and apparently several families who 
were associated with the Hall can claim rights over the pew. 
A diocesan Chancellor’s Court is hardly a place to discuss 


the claims of the owners, and when the case came before 
the Chancellor’s Court, he adjourned it for three months, 
which means that the restoration works cannot be com- 
menced, as no faculty was granted. The owners appear to 
place some value on the nine shields which adorn the pew, 
and there need be no difficulty in arranging for their 
exhibition somewhere on the walls of the building. 


Ir is not often so interesting a lottery is announced as 
one which is to be drawn in Munich on the 2 5th inst. The 
money that will be raised is to be applied to the restoration 
of the church of St. Sebaldus, in Nuremberg, which is one 
of the most interesting buildings in Germany. Among its 
treasures is the masterpiece of PETER VISCHER. Unfor- 
tunately the stonework of the church is fast becoming 
ruinous, and on the south side especially it is in a deplor- 


able condition. In 1885 a committee was formed to take, 


steps for the preservation of the building. Reports were 
obtained from Professor HAvpErRIssER, of Munich, and 


Herr DEnziNcER, the cathedral inspector, and the applica- _ 


tions for money were responded to from many parts of the 
world, It is arranged to begin the restoration early in the 
present year. But as the work is expected to cost at least 
50,000/., it was found necessary to supplement the subscrip- 
tions with a lottery. Tt would be a loss to Europe if any 
accident occurred to the building, and it would be almost 
dangerous to have the church patched up under different 
directors. The success of the lottery is, therefore, of more 
importance than most of that sort of speculative experi- 
ments, 


A REPORT has been prepared by the committee on the 
Archeological Museum of the University of Cambridge. 
About five years ago the museum was founded, and objects 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum, which were considered as 
adapted for exhibition in it, were removed to the cases. In 
that time 2,800 objects have been added, besides books and 
pamphlets. The ethnological collections were enriched 
during the past year by several stone and shell implements, 
pottery from various West Indian islands, and stone weapons 
from Natal and Cape Colony, presented by Colonel 
FIELDEN ; a collection of dresses, weapons, and ornaments 
from the Solomon and Hanks Islands, presented by Bishop 
SELWYN ; and a collection from New Guinea, made in that 
island by General ScRATCHLEY, and now deposited on loan by 
Lady ScCRATCHLEY, 
antiquities has been commenced. The report states that 
the museum does not possess sufficient space for its develop- 
ment, and is insufficiently supported with money. 


THE galleries of the Luxembourg have been reopened 


after the alterations which were necessary in consequence 
of some of the pictures and statues having been sent to the 
Louvre and elsewhere. Among the additions are M. 
DErTaILLe’s /téve (which it may be mentioned is to be 
reproduced as a tableau in one of the Paris theatres), M. 
HeEnner’s MM. Labastier, and M. Devant’s Maitrise 
a’Enfants, besides works which were purchased from last 
year’s Salon. The pictures which were taken from the 
gallery to the International Exhibition have been rehung, 
and the pieces of sculpture placed in position in the lower 
gallery. There are in all about forty additions to the 
collection, which can still be considered as a worthy repre- 
sentation of modern French art. In the garden M, AIME 
MILLET’s statue of Phidias has been set up, and a com. 
panion work, by M, F RANCESCHI, will soon be placed near it. 


~ A COMPETITION is to take place for the new buildings 
which are to be erected in the grounds of the Société 
d’Acclimatation in the Bois de Boulogne, Paris. The prizes 
will be 3,000 francs, 2,000 francs, and 1,000 francs. The 


designs and estimates are to be sent in before February 15, . 


They will be exhibited in one of the buildings in the 
gardens. Another competition in Paris will be for the 
technical school in the Rue de Reuilly, for furniture, which 
is to bear the name of Bouts, the artist, who is called in 
England Buut. The building is to cost 600,000 francs, 
and the expenses of the competition are put down at 
12,800 francs, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIBTY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO, 189,_CHURCH OF ALL SAINTS, FALMOUTH. [J, D. SEDDING.) 


NEW PREMISES, HIGH CROSS, CHESTER. 


HESE buildings were erected last year for his Grace 
the Duke of WESTMINSTER and the Corporation of 
Chester (who were adjoining owners), and form the corner 
at the High Cross in the city of Chester, where the Rows 
from Eastgate Street and Bridge Street meet. They are 
carried out in the half-timbered style so much associated 
with the old work in the city. This view is printed from 
one of Brprorn’s photographs, and the architect for these 
buildings is Mr. THomas M. Lockwoop, F.RIB.A., of 
Chester. 


THE CHURCH OF ST, JOHN THE BAPTIST, LOWER CAVERSHAM, 
READING. 


HIS church was completed and opened in the autumn 
of 1888. It was designed originally as a mission 
church, but, as the ecclesiastical centre of a rapidly-growing 
suburb, it is now a district church. It consists of nave, 
chancel and two aisles, with one transept containing choir 
and clergy vestries, and the unusual feature of a schoolroom 
over them. The walls are faced externally with snapped 
flints from the Reading chalk pits, the quoins and dressings 
being of Bath stone. ‘The church will seat 450 people, and 
was built at a total cost of about 4,000/. by Messrs. WHEELER 
Brotuers, of Reading, from the designs of Mr. E. PRIOLEAU 
WARREN, of Staple Inn, London. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE 
ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND. 


DEPUTATION from the Institute of Architects, consisting 
of Mr. Thomas Drew, president ; Mr. Albert E. Murray, 
honorary secretary ; Mr. J. R. Carroll, Mr. W. M. Mitchell, Mr. 
R. Millan, Mr. T. N. Deane, Mr. Charles Geoghegan, Mr. H. 
Pentland, Mr. C. Deane, Mr. R. O’B. Smyth, Mr. F. Frankland, 
Mr. R. Cochrane, and Mr. W. Stirling, presented the follow- 
ing address on Friday to the new Lord Lieutenant of Ireland:— 
The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland, to which 
Her Majesty the Queen was graciously pleased to extend her 
patronage just fifty years ago, desires, in waiting on her repre- 
sentative, to offer him a respectful welcome to Ireland, and to 
convey arequest that your Excellency will be pleased, as your 
predecessors in your high office have been, to be vice-patron of 
our society. It was founded in 1839, when the art of architec- 
ture in Ireland was in comparatively low condition, and neces- 
sity was felt to associate the few architects in this country, some- 
what isolated by circumstances of the time from their brethren 
elsewhere. In the course of the half-century the conditions 
have been changed. The interests and corporate action of 
architects throughout the United Kingdom are now practically 
identical, and the works of Irish architects are not exclusively 
confined to Ireland. More-than ever it is found, however, that 
there is a useful work to be done in the promotion of architec- 
ture by our Institute of the Architects of Ireland in local affairs, 
and acting in harmony, as do like societies in other great pro- 
vincial centres, with the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
London. The history of a civilised country is in a great 
measure recorded in its national monuments. It is our hope 
that in projects for public buildings to be erected under the 
Crown, Her Majesty’s Government will continue to invite the 
best available talent of the architectural profession generally in 
the country to direct their design, and that your Excellency’s 
goodwill will be enlisted to use the influence of your office to 
promote this desirable usage. Assuring your Excellency of our 
loyalty to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and our 
respect for your lordship and the office you have been chosen 
to fill, as the representative of our Sovereign, we subscribe our 
address on behalf of the members of the Royal Institute. 
(Signed) THOMAS DREW, President, 
ALBERT E. MURRAY, Secretary. 


The Lord Lieutenant replied as follows :— 

Mr, President and Gentlemen ; I desire to return my grate- 
ful thanks for the welcome you have extended to me on my 
arrival in Ireland as Her Majesty’s representative, and to 
assure you that I have much pleasure in acceding to the wish 
you have expressed to become a vice-patron of your society. I 
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pare most favourably with Italy’s celebrated marbles. 
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am very glad to learn from your address that you have such 
good grounds for being satisfied with the results that have been 
achieved by your Institute during tke last half-century, and I 
sincerely hope that a similar success may attend your efforts 
for the further development of your most ancient and important 
art. But a few days ago it was my privilege to inspect the 
noble pile of buildings that have recently been erected for the 
Science and Art Department, and to judge what excellent 
work Irish architects of the present day can produce. I was 
specially struck with the beauty of the Irish marble that 
decorates its walls, for 1 own I had no idea that the country 
could produce such varied and splendid specimens, which oO 
) 
not doubt that, if their excellence were more widely known, an 
important industry might soon be developed, for the public will 
not fail to show their practical appreciation once they realise 
the merits of this native product. I am sure that the members 
of your Institute can do much to make more widely known the 
excellence of this and other similar products of Ireland, and by 
so doing they will not only be promoting the special interests 
of their profession, but will be encouraging the development of 
the latent resources of their country. I thank you most sin- 
cerely for your kind wishes, and assure you that the aims of 
your Institute shall always command my cordial sympathy. 
The members of the deputation were presented to his 
Excellency. 


EARLY SCOTTISH ARCHITECTS. 


PAPER on “Some Early Scottish Architects” was read 

by Mr. J. Balfour Paul, advocate, at the. last meeting of 

the Edinburgh Architectural Association. It was remarkable, 
he said, that very few records have come down to us as to the 
designers of our early cathedrals and castles. Gilbert of 
Moray, Bishop of Caithness, in the early part of the thirteenth 
century had the credit of designing and building at his own 
charges the church of Dornoch, the remains of which are still 
in existence incorporated with the present parish church. The 


| castle of Kildrummie, in Aberdeenshire, was also probably 


erected by him. In the fifteenth century a family of the name 
of Merlyouns was largely employed by the king in executing 
work at Stirling Castle, Dunbar, and other royal fortresses. 
Thomas Cochrane, the ill-fated favourite of James III., who 
fell a victim to the vengeance of Angus and other nobles, and 
was hanged over the bridge at Lauder, is said to have been an 
architect, though his exact position in the king’s household has 
always been a matter of doubt. Another architect of that 
century, Sir James Hamilton of Fynnart, came to a violent end, 
being executed on a charge of inventing an infernal machine 
by which the king was to be shot from the tower of Linlithgow. 
A distinguished man held the post of. king’s architect to 
James VI. in the person of William Schaw, who restored Dun- 
fermline Abbey, and was buried there. After noticing some of 
the nobles who were instrumental in erecting the great mansions 
and castles in Scotland, the lecturer proceeded to give an 
account of the family of the Mylnes, who for many generations 
were famous for their architectural work in Scotland and else- 
where. Originally belonging to Aberdeen, they gradually came 
south, and in the seventeenth century John Mylnes was located 
in Edinburgh, and was Member of Parliament for the city. 
He is buried in Grayfriar’s Churchyard, where a laudatory 
inscription testifies to his virtues. His nephew Robert was the 
builder of Milne’s Court, and left his mark in many other 
localities in Edinburgh. A descendant of his built the North 
Bridge, and yet another attained great eminence in his pro- 
fession in London. After referring to the claims put forward 
for Inigo Jones, Wallace, Aytoun, and Balcasquale as designers 
of Heriot’s Hospital, mention was made of Sir William Bruce 
of Kinross, who restored Holyrood in 1671, and the paper was 
concluded by notices of James Gibbs, Colin Campbell, and the 
elder Adam. 


JOHN RUSKIN ‘AND ARCHITECTURE.* 


BLES me, as an architectural student, to crave your 

indulgence whilst I, with the characteristic impudence for 
which the rising generation of this country are very justly noted, 
add my mite to the vast pile of verbiage which, with very little 
intermission, has been heaped up by all and sundry upon the 
devoted head of the greatest of English prose poets and art 
critics, who, in the year 1843, published the first of his series of 
analytical dissertations on the theory of true art, and who has 
ever since, amidst a perfect storm of adverse criticism and 
abuse, continued with gigantic courage to generously enrich the 
world with many works of priceless value. For sometime it has 
been the fashion for, I think, many members of the archi- 


* A paper by Mr. H. Desbrowe-Annear, read before the Roya 
Victorian Institute of Architects, and published in the Amstrahan 
Builder and Contractors News, 
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tectural profession to turn aside from the uncut leaves of the } branches would, I know, undoubtedly engross for many years 
“Seven Lamps” or the “Stones of Venice,” take up and | the most gigantic intellect, fired with much genius ; therefore, 
rapidly con over the hurried © reviewer’s careless criticism, | what wonder is it that so many among us of undoubted ability, 
which, consisting (as it most frequently does) of grammatical } after becoming masterly draughtsmen with considerab 
abuse nicely pointed, is hardly the material that any thoughtful | experience as technical attorneys, and finding that by the 
man would employ as the means of formulating an opinion on | exercise of those qualifications alone they can command a 
the writings of so markedly characteristic an individual as John | good social position and even wealth, pause content and omit 
Ruskin. And, as the opinions of the ignorant are always the | to become attists in any sense of the term, evolving their 
most positive, the loudest, and the most frequently ventilated, | designs by copying and adapting, often with much success, the 
the unfortunate habit of abusing Ruskin, his works, and his | works of their progenitors? And consequently, therefore, what 
so-called impertinence for writing so much and so ably on an | wonder is it that the world in general commits (to architects) 
art he has confessedly never practised, has increased until the | that lamentable mistake of failing, in most part, to acknowledge 
architectural student is sorely tempted to follow such advice as, | architecture as an art, while all truly thoughtful and cultured 
“If you want to do good work, leave Ruskin alone,” “Wait | men have perforce to accept the strange anomaly of modern 
until you have time,” “He won't help you,” &c., &c, which | times, that, although many professional architects are in no 
advice I, for one, am morally certain is the very worst the way artists, architecture is, and always will be, one of the 
student could follow. greatest creative arts? The destruction of this anomaly and 
This lamentable habit, or fashion, is, perhaps, more clearly | the vindication of professional architects in the eyes of the 
traceable to the facts that :—Firstly, as Ruskin has either | world can only be effected when this great art is first studied, 
ignored or, when occasion demanded, has expressed contempt | and afterwards practised truthfully, lovingly and thoughtfully— 
for many examples of Renaissance architecture, the religious | that is to say, when the pupil studies and the master practises 
indignation of the modern English classic architect becoming | architecture, only acknowledging in such study and practice 
rampant has caused much intelligence to be misdirected in (firstly) one constant war against all deceits both structural and 
searching for minor fallacies and small technical errors in his | decorative, (secondly) the closest observation of and communion 
work, and inspired the loud and oft-repeated denunciations | with nature, and (finally) the most complete expression of power 
which at times have even culminated in slander and personal | in original design. And the war must be constant, the obser: 
obloquy. And, secondly, the accident that Ruskin should have | vation of the closest, and the attempts at originality often un- 
selected the architecture of the Queen City of the Sea as the | successful. 
subject of his largest architectural work has caused his readers to I now frankly acknowledge that the object of this paper is 
immediately assume that to him Venetian Gothic is the best of | to assert and justify an absolute conviction that, to obtain 
all architecture ; whilst his failure to continue his studies of the | success in studying and developing the art of architecture in a 
English cathedrals, which he commenced at Salisbury and had | new country, far from the Medizval examples of the northern 
to relinquish on account of ill-health, coupled with such tricks world, with a climate that is only definable as Australian, and 
as the publication of a drawing comparing an English Gothic among a people radically liberal but essentially British, the 
tower with an Italian campanile, much to the former’s detri- | student from the very first must take as his essential text-books 
ment, has estranged the sympathy of those architects whose | Ruskin’s “ Elements of Drawing” and the “ Seven Lamps of 
minds were steeped in the Medizval lore of the northern | Architecture ” ; while the architect will need these two little 
Gothic. That such estrangement should exist is all the more to | works for his most constant companions, accepting them, as it 
be regretted. When we-turn from the preface to the second were, as his Bible and Shakespeare, or, more strictly speaking, 
edition of the “Seven Lamps of Architecture” see what | as containing the alpha and omega of the essential ethics of 
Ruskin says :—“I have now no doubt that the only style proper | his art. I have purposely omitted, perhaps to your surprise, 
for modern northern work is the northern Gothic of the | any consideration or even mention of his largest architectural 
thirteenth century, as exemplified in England by the cathedrals work, “The Stones of Venice,” because its gigantic parts, 
of Lincoln and Wells and in France by those of Paris, Amiens, although of much value to the architectural reader, are fre- 
Chartres, Rheims, and Bruges, and by the transepts of that of | quently sullied by many dashes of morbidly didactic opinion, 
Rouen.” And immediately afterwards, while deprecating the | many pieces of mental jugglery, and falsely technical or would- 
idea which is often taken up by hasty readers of the “Stones | be scientific classification. 
of Venice,” he says:—“I have great respect for Venetian In dealing with any of Ruskin’s works it is absolutely 
Gothic, but only as one among many early schools, My reason essential, in order to arrive at a proper understanding of the 


for devoting so much time to Venice was not that her archi- value of his teachings, that we should know in some part the 
tecture was the best in existence, but that it exemplifies, in the 


smallest compass, the most interesting facts of architectural 
history. The Gothic of Verona is far nobler than that of 
Venice, and that of Florence nobler than that of Verona.” 
This estrangement of modern architects from the teachings and 
works of Ruskin, which has, as I have now shown, caused the 
more ignorant to be as loud in their condemnation of what 
they have evidently been too indolent to learn, must be entirely 
destroyed if the general practice of our architecture is in any 
way to be raised to that of an art > for, in his “Seven Lamps” 
and “Elements of Drawing,” Ruskin has provided every 
English speaking and thinking mortal with all the exquisitely 
precious material for a line of thought that cannot fail, in the 
not-far-distant future, to produce a most wonderful develop- 
ment. 

An architect of the nineteenth century in the proper and 
active practice of his profession is undoubtedly expected to be 
capable of discharging important duties of a distinctly triplex 
character. Firstly, as a draughtsman, well versed in the many 
technicalities of drawing and colouring which in the modern 
exigences of his art are absolutely essential to a satisfactory 
translation of his design to the general public, this branch of 
his art, although humble, taking much time and study to arrive 
at any proficiency whatever 3 secondly, as a technical attorney, 
watching in the interests of his client the proceedings of the 
various craftsmen engaged 
attempted fraud after having previously bound down. with 
consummate care the responsible builder, having a considerable 
knowledge of the laws of the land as relating to the forms of 


how entirely earnest he is in all he says and does, with what 
courage he has dared to live his thoughts, and how frequently 
he has from time to time acknowledged that experience and 
maturer thought have modified his opinions, although by such 
an acknowledgment knowing full well how he exposed himself 
to the general and sweeping accusation of inconsistency. We 
must also remember how he has raised the painter’s enthusiasm 
in his art, and how truly he has performed the proper duties 
of a critic in showing the public what to look for on modern 
canvases. Thus to learn from Ruskin, and possess the strongest 
means of getting the best good out of his incomparable writings, 
it is better that the reader should not be a Ruskinian, necessary 
that he should avoid zstheticism, and only essential that with 
infinite care of his mental health he should exercise his most 
thoughtful discrimination. Architecturally he will do you most 
good not only by what he teaches you, but what he makes you 
teach yourself, not alone by the beautiful expression of his 
thoughts, but by what all who read him must think themselves, 
It is, perhaps, safe to admire when he admires; but when he 
condemns, it is far better to pause, and bring to your aid the 
technical knowledge that all of you possess, and which we have 
ample evidence Ruskin lacked, 

But it isin the primary definition of all true art that we 
have from him a new revelation of nature, which contains all 
the elements necessary for an entirely modern evolution of true 
architecture. In the greatest brilliancy of Classical time, an 
epoch in architecture that has perhaps never been surpassed, 
when the Greeks built temples that have served ever since as 
models for modern builders to debase by worthless and 
meaningless imitations, the worship of nature by man was the 
keynote of design in all those glorious monuments which still 
continue to be the admiration of all lovers of beauty ; but 
being essentially heathen, it was effected by the induction of 
man’s individuality to everything worshipful in nature, as 
exemplified in the images of mankind placed up as presiding 
gods of all natural phenomena. But in modern times, and 
during a Christian era, to exercise the same truth, and con- 
sequently to obtain the possibility of equal artistic brilliancy, 
exactly the opposite process must be adopted, and man must 
be inspired with the full translation of all that is divine of the 


cases acting as nothing more than a legalised agent:of the 
client ; and, thirdly, as an artist and designer, having a full 
knowledge of the history of his art, master of the science of 
Statics, conversant with the many inventions that may prove 


b 


architect in the Proper and active practice of his profession.” 
To arrive at anything like Proficiency in theexercise of all these 


nature of his own personality and life ; we should never forget | 
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spirit of nature; and therefore as the column and cornices 
constituted the principal forms of architectural beauty for those 
bygone ages, the modern architecture of a Christian civilisa- 
tion must be something entirely different from, if not diametri- 
cally opposed to, the Classic models. It is in the expression of 
this principle that Ruskin opens up to us a line of artistic 
thought which, as I have previously said, is entirely modern, 
and promises possibilities of unlimited development. 

Ruskin’s greatness as a master of drawing, as well as the 
most painstaking, correct, and thoughtful draughtsman, is amply 
manifest when we turn to his little work entitled “ The Ele- 
ments of Drawing in Three Letters to Beginners.” In it, lured 
on by simple and beautiful language, the student is encouraged 
by the most concise and clear directions to persevere in the 
elementary drudgery of the first practice, and taught how to 
use pencil or brush in a delicate and manly fashion, while the 
elements of artistic culture and_observation are almost insen- 
sibly inculcated from the very first ; in the second letter he is 
brought face to face with the study of nature, and here are un- 
folded before. his awakening mental vision all the beauties of 
Turner's “Liber Studiorum” and Durer’s ‘“ Wonderful 
Method.” In the third letter, on Colour and Composition, are 
taught many truths, evidently the result of years of artistic self- 
culture, and the work concludes with an appendix of things to 
be studied, which is not the least valuable portion of what is 
undoubtedly the most concise and earnestly written of art text- 
books. In the “ Seven Lamps” the same complete system of 
classification is at once apparent, although in several passages 
natural conviction and romantic love of old work is allowed to 
dim the brilliancy and pervert the truth of several strongly 
asserted conclusions, but this very dimness and perversion, 
when it occurs in a few isolated passages, is so marked in com- 
parison with the evident value of the major portion of the work, 
that it precludes all possibility of any imposition upon the 
intelligent architectural reader. 

I will now, in as few words as possible, refer to what 
appear to me to be the most valuable, teachings and the best 
conclusions in this work, in order to partially justify the high 
value that in my opinion every architect should place upon it. 
In the opening paragraphs Ruskin gives his definition of archi- 
tecture, and makes a careful distinction between architecture 
and building, describing the former as an art which, taking up 
and admitting as conditions of its working the necessities and 
common uses of the building, impresses on its form certain 
characters venerable or beautiful, but otherwise unnecessary. 
This art, he remarks, naturally ranges itself under five heads, 
namely :—Devotional, memorial, civil, military, and domestic. 

In the “ Lamp of Sacrifice” (a spirit which prompts us to 
the offer of precious things) we have an exhaustive inquiry into 
self-denial, as discipline merely, and the desire to honour and 
please the Deity, in which much is said that is of value, while 
the whole treatment of devotional art is summed up when he 
says, ‘* The devotion is not between God’s house and His poor, 
between God’s house and His Gospel, but between God’s 
house and ours. It is not the church we want, but the sacrifice ; 
not the emotion of admiration, but the adoration ; not the gift, 
but the giving.” And again, in speaking of those remains of 
ancient ecclesiastical monuments that we all love, and enlarg- 
ing upon the value of the appearance of labour upon archi- 
tecture, he says, “ All old work nearly has been hard work of 
children of barbarians, of rustics, perhaps, but it is always their 
utmost, and of the builders of those edifices, of their life and 
their toil upon the earth, one reward, one evidence is left to us 
in those grey heaps of deep wrought stone; they have taken 
with them to the grave their powers, their honours, and their 
errors, but they have left us their adoration.” These final 
words surely are of grave import and exquisite beauty. 

The “Lamp of Truth,” opening with the most beautiful 
generalisations, is a carefully considered description of all that 
is false in architectural assertion respecting the nature of 
materials and the quality of labour, which falsity we are truly 
told “has been a sign, wherever it has widely and with tolera- 
tion existed, of a singular debasement of the arts ”—while it is 
pointed out to us that “it is the first step, and_not the least, 
towards greatness to do away with this.” Continuing the 
system of classification, architectural deceits are ranged under 
three heads, namely :—1. The suggestion of a mode, or struc- 
ture, or support other than the true one. 2. The painting of 
some surfaces to represent some other material than that of 
which they actually consist. 3. The use of cast or machine 
ornaments of any kind. Under the first of these headings it is 
of special interest to note what is said concerning the use of 
iron in architecture, a material which we all know at the present 
time occupies such an important place in many of our modern 
edifices. Here Ruskin shows much penetration ; he almost sees 
the possibility of its becoming a valuable factor of truthful 
expression, and when we remember that the works were written 
when, even professionally, iron was not understood to be of 
great architectural value, and if employed to be hidden, his 
conclusion seems entirely justified, although placed in the form 
of a mild assumption. Of the surface deceits many important 
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examples are given, while the practices of gilding and covering 
walls with marble slabs are very ably and strongly justified. 
The consideration of the kind of deceits described as operative 
commences with a protest against the use of machine-made 
ornaments, while stating that “all ornament has two entirely 
distinct sources of agreeableness—one that of the abstract 
beauty of its forms ; the other, sense of human labour and care 
spent upon it.” 

The “Lamps of Power and Beauty” should, I think, be 
considered together, because there are so many principles 
which, regulating the one, would govern the other, for whatever 
in architecture is fair or beautiful is imitated from natural forms, 
and whatever depends for its dignity upon arrangement and 
government received from the human mind, becomes the ex- 
pression of the power to that mind. “All buildings, therefore, 
show man either as gathering or governing, and the secrets of 
his success are his knowing what to gather and how to rule.” 
These two chapters are undoubtedly the most valuable of the 
whole book, for, in the analysis of power as expressed by the 
mere size of any work, after giving a definition of sublimity, 
the dignity of vastness in a building which “has been gathered 
up in a mighty square” is clearly demonstrated. 

We then come to the consideration of two divisions of 
architecture arranged as, first, “ The buildings whose interest is 
in their walls,” and second, “ The buildings whose interest is 
in the lines dividing their walls.”- This second comprises all 
classic work, examples of French Flamboyant and English 


Perpendicular Gothic, where the wall is either as nothing, or 


else the object is to get rid of any portion of its even surface ; 
while all Romanesque and Egyptian work forms the first 
division, having the wall as a “confessed and honoured mem- 
ber.” Ruskin tells us that both these principles are admitted 
by nature, “the one in her woods and thickets, the other in her 
plains, her cliffs, and her waters,” and that the greatest possi- 
bility of power rests with uninterrupted wall space or expression 
of breadth. After that of mere size the question of weight and 
dimension of masonry is entered upon, and we are told that 
“the smaller the building the more necessary it is that the 
masonry should be bold and vice versd”; although if a building 
has reached the mark of majestic size, “ it matters little whether 
the masonry be large or small”; and that “masonry will be 
the most magnificent when it accommodates itself naturally 
and frankly to the conditions and structure of its work, and 
displays alike its power of dealing with vast masses and 
accomplishing its purpose with the smallest.” Having dis- 
posed of the expression of power by size and by weight, Mr. 
Ruskin proves that it depends upon “ the quantity (whether 
measured in space or intensity) of its shadow,” and immediately 
afterwards, on page 77, one of the most valuable passages 
occurs, which I cannot refrain from quoting at length :—“ And 
among the first habits that a young architect should learn is 
that of thinking in shadow, not looking at a design in its 
miserable liney skeleton, but conceive it as it will be when the 
dawn lights it, and the dusk leaves it ; when its stones will be 
hot and its crannies coo!; when the lizards will bask on the 
one and the birds build on the other; let him design with the 
sense of cold and heat upon him; let him cut out the shadows 
as men dig wells in unwatered plains, and lead along the 
lights as a founder does his hot metal; let him keep a full 
command of both, and see that he knows how they fall where 
they fade. His paper lines are of no value ; all that he has to 
do must be done by spaces of light and darkness, and his 
business is to see that the one is broad and bold enough not to 
be swallowed up by the twilight, and the other deep enough not 
to be dried like a shallow pool by the noonday sun.” Follow- 
ing this powerful exhortation is an explanation of the various 
masses of light and shade as applied to the methods of design 
in both Classic and Gothic architecture, and, while acknow- 
ledging that men cannot be taught either to compose or to 
invent, he strongly urges all to aim at breadth of treatment 
above everything, saying, “ Do but design with an owl’s eyes 
first, and you will gain the falcon’s afterwards.” 

The “ Lamp of Beauty,” which he describes as “the happier 
element of architectural excellence,” commences with the con- 
sideration of all ornament upon the assumption that “beyond a 
certain point, and that a very low one, men cannot advance in 
the invention of beauty without directly imitating natural forms, 
meaning not that forms are beautiful because they are copied 
from nature, but that it is out of the power of man to conceive 
beauty without her aid, and therefore forms which are not taken 
from natural objects must be ugly. Upon this basis Ruskin 
considers and condemns many forms of what are popularly 
accepted as architectural ornament. Next we have an inquiry 
into—1st, Where is the right place for architectural ornament ? 
and, What is the peculiar treatment of ornament which renders 
it architectural? and 3rd, What is the right use of colour as 
associated with architectural form? In the first there area 
series of remarks hardly justified by any argument adduced, 
but in the consideration of the second the reader is bound to 
recognise the valuable teachings concerning proportion, abstrac- 
tion, and symmetry ; while under the third heading the truth 
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and nobility of Ruskin’s thought is remarkably apparent in the 
classification of the entire system of architectural decoration. 

The “ Lamp of Life,” or the analysis of architectural vitality, 
is the next. In this we are taught that “it is only a sign of 
deadness in a present art when it borrows without paying in- 
terest, and imitates without choice,” and that vital imitation 
has two distinguishing characteristics, namely —“ Frankness 
and Audacity.” “ So that the vigour ofa true school is seriously 
traceable, among other signs, in the contempt of exact 
symmetry and measurement, which in dead architecture are 
the most painful necessities,” while of ornament it is truly 
remarked that the right questions to ask are— Was it done 
with enjoyment ? Was the carver happy while he was about it?” 
The next lamp burns brightly, showing that we can live without 
architecture, worship without her; but can have no memory 
of the past, no possibility of remembrance without her. We 
are shown the value of stability in domestic architecture for 
future generations, and while exhorted to always try to build 
for ever, we are reminded of the possibilities of record available 
in any old Gothic building. At the conclusion of this chapter 
Ruskin most emphatically asserts his conviction that any form 
of restoration (that architectural treatment of old buildings 
which so exercises the mind of the English profession) is utterly 
impossible. 

The last chapter, headed “ The Lamp of Obedience,” shows 
that the most exalted form of liberty is obedience, and that the 
increase of both honour and beauty is on the side of restraint. 

Finally, in stating that no great success in a national style of 
architecture is possible without obedience, unity, fellowship and 
order, Ruskin favours (although acknowledging its almost prac- 
ae impossibility) the establishment of such a style by legis- 
ation. 

Thus when we close the pages of this book we cannot but 
confess that many passages, when carefully perused, will prove 
to be the best stimulants of artistic reasoning and thought, 
which by some magic touch, while breathing in his ear poetry 
and music of the greatest variety, beauty wipes the film of con- 
tradictory hopelessness from his mental vision, clears the 
cobwebs of doubt from out the corner of his brain, and places 
the student, the artist, or designer once more in closer touch 
with nature, braced for action, and ready again to attempt that 
course of artistic evolution which requires so much mental 
and physical energy. In conclusion, I feel it incumbent 
upon me to make some reference to the importance 
Ruskin always accords to sentiment in his works, and to the 
constant presence of a strony religious biasin his writings. Of 

the first I can only say that it seems to be an essential neces- 
sity in the analysis of every art, and to the opponents to the 
existence of the second I earnestly repeat the request that they 
should mentally accompany me to the picture gallery of one of 
the cities of northern Italy, where on a fine Sunday afternoon 
that great and wonderful genius, seated in passive enjoyment of 
the good music discoursed by the Austrian band in the square 
below, and lest in dreamy contemplation of the masterpieces of 
Paul Veronese, is saying:—“ As the perfect colour and sound 
assert their power on me they seem finally to fasten me in the 
old article of Jewish faith, that things done delightfully and 
rightly are always done by the help and in the Spirit of God.” 


RESTORATION OF THE CARMELITE PRIORY 
AT SOUTH QUEENSFERRY. - 


A* interesting step in the “ restoration movement,” as the 

words are now applied to ancient churches and religious 
houses of the country, is at present in process of being carried 
out, says the Sco/sman, at Queensferry. The venerable Car- 
melite Priory at the west end of the town, which for a period 
of about 250 years has been used only as a burying-place for 
members of the family of Dundas of Dundas, to whom it 
belongs, is about to be put in a condition to fit it fora place 
of worship in connection with the Episcopal Church Mission 
at South Queensferry. Its present character is not precisely 
that of a ruin, for its walls, which are of considerable thickness, 
seem sufficiently strong to support for centuries to come its 
roofs of pointed arches ; and the low square tower, though till 
lately Overgrown with ivy, grass, and weeds, is sound enough 
to sustain without risk of injury any strain which a judicious 
restoration is likely to involve. In appearance it is an un- 
pretentious and unattractive Structure, many generations of 
neglect having allowed it to assume within and without a 
mouldy and ruinous look. It has few architectural or sculp- 
tural embellishments, massiveness and plainness being its 
outstanding features. There is, however, no obvious difficulty 
in transforming it into a very suitable modern church, the 
chancel, south transept, and the Space under the tower being 
for all practical purposes intact ; while it seems equally possible 
to equip it in accordance with present day ideas of comfort and 
ornamentation without obliterating the distinctively antique 
character with which it is so thoroughly pervaded. The 


chancel is capacious and its vaulted roof important, while the 
architecture of the large east window, which is practically 
entire, should be an attractive feature when perfectly restored. 
There are still some relics of the former worship to be seen in 
the interior, as the sedilia piscida and aspersorium, or holy 
water fount. 

The Carmelite Priory at Queensferry was, according to 
documents in the charter chest of the Dundas family, founded 
in the year 1330 by Sir George Dundas, a staunch patriot, and 
steady friend of King Robert the Bruce. He met his death at 
the battle of Dupplin in 1332. The friars were governed 
by a prior, and either he or some of the brethren, there is 
reason to conjecture, occupied rooms in the area of the tower 
which can yet be reached by a winding stair in the north- 
west angle. A charter dated March 6, 1440, is the oldest 
extant, and it confirms “God and the Virgine Mary and 
brethren of the Order of the Virgine Mary of Mount Carmel, 
and their successors, in a piece of ground lying in the town of 
Queensferry, with the pertinents, with the yard and green 
adjacent to the church of the Virgine Mary, and whole houses 
built in the form of a Monastrie, as also that piece of ground 


lying betwixt the burn which runs near the Cross of the said’ 


town on the east parts, and the highway and ditch that goes 
towards Echline in the south parts, and the revolute running 
from the town of Echline to the sea on the north parts.” This 
would seem to define with some distinctness the limits of the 
Priory. Another charter by Archibald Dundas of Dundas, 
June 23, 1445, gives to the Priory an annual rent of “five 
pounds Scots, ffurth of his lands of Dundas, Echline, and 


Queensferry.” There are also proofs of sundry small oblations 


being given to the Virgin, and the prior and brethren of the 
Carmelite Order, by inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood 
towards the latter end of the fifteenth century. Of the quiet 
monastic life of the Carmelite monks at Queensferry for over 
two centuries there is little known. It is practically merged in 
the obscurity which enshrouds that of most of the ancient 


‘religious houses of the kingdom, down till the period of their 


dissolution, and, in many instances, subsequent destruction 
after the Reformation. An interesting document in the charter 
chest at Inchgarvie House, of date February 1564, sets forth 
that Thomas Young, the last of the priors, in order to save the 
buildings from destruction and the lands from confiscation, 
endeavoured to restore to the family of Dundas (from which they 
had been obtained), by two feu charters, the ground right and 
property of their small monastic possessions—a step which, 
notwithstanding immediate infeftment and confirmation by 
Queen Mary, failed of its purpose. At a later date, February 
1583, another charter was granted by King James VI. to Sir 
Walter Dundas of Dundas establishing the right of property in 
the family. It sets forth that the lairds of Dundas were the 
principal founders of the place of the Carmelite brethren 
at Queensferry, which, having fallen into His Majesty’s 
hands by the laws and statutes of the kingdom, was thereby 
granted, along with everything which formerly belonged to the 


Carmelites and their “ place,” to Sir Walter Dundas. This Sir — 


Walter Dundas would appear to have taken a step with regard 
to the old Priory closely resembling that now adopted by his 
lineal descendant, Captain Dundas, of Inchgarvie House, 
Queensferry, the present chief of the Dundas family. The 
storms of the Reformation had subsided, but as yet there was 
no adequate place of worship -in the town excepting the old 
Carmelite church, and this he desired to retain as a valuable 
possession of his family. Whether before or after it had been 
used as a church by the adherents of the Reformed faith may 
not be quite clear, but a document in existence, of date Sep- 
tember 1587, shows him to have obliged the bailies dnd town 
council of Queensferry by a bond (to the said Sir Walter), 
themselves and successors, to desist from using said church, and 
to deliver up the keys of the same to him or his heirs when 
desired. It is a somewhat curious circumstance that, after an 
interval of more than 3co years, the present chief of the same 
family should grant at a merely nominal rent what may be 
regarded as a continuous lease of the same church, on condition 
that it be restored and fitted for public worship. As the 
church of Queensferry it seems to have served its purpose for 
about fifty years, or until 1633, the present parish church of the 
town bearing that date on its north wall. At this point the 
history of the Carmelite Priory would appear to cease, and for 
the past two centuries and a half it has been entered only tor 
occasional interments of the Dundas family. In a spacious 
vault under the floor of the chancel a number of leaden coffins 
are to be seen, and over it, by the side of the north wall, is a 
massive sarcophagus, supposed to contain the remains of George 
Dundas and his second spouse, Katherine Oliphant, from whom 
sprang the well-known family of Dundas of Arniston. The 
initial letters, G. D. and K. O., are still clearly marked on the 
face of the stone, but the date seems to be obliterated, although 
the fact points to the latter end of the sixteenth century. Mr. 
Dundas, of Arniston, it is stated, has shown much interest in 
the tomb, and intends to have it faithfully restored, and its 
history recorded upon it for the information of future genera- 
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tions. It is intended to remove this sarcophagus to a part of 
the church where it will interfere less with the available accom- 
modation for the worshippers. During the period when the 
edifice was occupied as the parish church interments were made 
within it, the workmen having recently exposed a large slab in 
the floor containing the arms of the Stewart family, bearing the 
date 1608, and other tombstones in memory of persons who had 
lived in the district. 

When the work of restoration is completed, and the ancient 
and only home of the Carmelite Priors in Scotland is again, 
after so many changes, a place of Christian worship, it cannot 
fail to be regarded as a very valuable link with an interesting 
period of Scottish ecclesiastical history. Probably about 1,000/. 
will be expended in the work, which, it.is understood, will be 
almost exclusively of a constructive character, the fabric of the 
edifice being in no essential way interfered with. As a posses- 
sion and place of sepulture of one of the oldest Scottish terri- 
torial families, the Priory will also retain a special interest. 
The Dundases of Dundas have held land in the vicinity of 
Queensferry from about the year 1120, which land, it is asserted, 
has been handed down in a direct male line till the present 
century, during which the greater portion of it has passed into 
other hands. The ancient family charters are carefully pre- 
served at Inchgarvie House, and along with them, it may be 
added, numerous letters from former monarchs of Scotland to 
the Dundases of their day, which it may be hoped will in one 
form or other, and in due time, be laid before the public. Sir 
Walter Dundas, already mentioned, to judge from a collection 
of letters addressed to him by James VI., would appear to have 
been on terms of close intimacy with that prince, and to this 
may be attributed the circumstance of his obtaining the restitu- 
tion to his family of the old Carmelite Priory. The restoration 
is being carried out under the supervision of Mr. Kinross, 
architect, Edinburgh. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
PAPER on “Furniture” was read by Mr. F. M. Miller at 


the last monthly meeting of the Glasgow Association. 


The subject is, he said, of more than merely general interest to 
the architect, as his work can be marred or enhanced by furni- 
ture, which, if he may not actually design, chosen at his selec- 
tion, would most likely insure some congruity between the fixed 
furnishings of an apartment and its movable furniture. Popular 
taste has now the choice of nearly every style—a privilege 
almost to be regretted when anything like national characteristics 
are lost in the current vogue, and drawing-rooms become over- 
stocked with reminiscences of past fashions. Examples of the 
best antique furniture of France and the Low Countries were 
shown by drawings and their merits commented on. Our own 
work of the last century, by Chippendale, Sheraton, Adam, 
&c., marks the departure from the Gothic type and. the intro- 
duction of Classic form; elegant and light, it is yet of sound 
construction. Of makers of well-designed and substantial furni- 
ture there are now not a few. Unfortunately, their high-princi- 
pled endeavours are handicapped by pretension and vulgar 
stuff, designated by the silly term “art,” by no means descrip- 
tive. The paper was illustrated by examples of old carved 
cabinet doors and some of Mr. Morris’s work. A discussion 
was opened by Mr. Andrew Black, at the close of which a vote 
of thanks was awarded Mr. Miller. 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 


A REPORT from the Improvements Committee relative to 
the appropriation of the vacant space at Piccadilly Circus 
was presented at the meeting of the London County Council on 
Tuesday. It stated that the site in question was of triangular 
form, containing about 1,620 superficial feet, was a conspicuous 
and important one, and was therefore specially adapted for some 
ornamental object, although the surrounding buildings offered 
little or no architectural attraction. After mature consideration 
the committee formed an opinion that an ornamental fountain, 
so constructed as to avoid splashing and the carrying of spray 
by the wind, would be the most appropriate method of utilising 
the site, and they gave instructions for designs to be prepared 
accordingly ; but just at this juncture they received a com- 
munication from the Duke of Westminster, as chairman of the 
Shaftesbury Memorial Committee, suggesting that the site 
‘might be appropriated to the fountain which the memorial 
committee had ordered to be constructed. They were unani- 
mously of opinion that the spot in question, which was at the 
termination of Shaftesbury Avenue, was peculiarly suitable for 
a memorial to this distinguished philanthropist. They had 
seen the model at the studio of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, the 
sculptor, and they were assured that it would fulfil the condi- 
tions as to spray and splashing. The dimensions were 


apparently well designed, being as follows :—Height of fountain 
from base to summit, 30 feet; height of platform, 2 feet 
6inches. The base of the fountain was octagonal, measuring 
to feet 8 inches from face to face, surrounded by a platform 
2 feet 6 inches wide, and approached by six steps, the whole 
occupying an octagonal space of 23 feet from face to face, and 
covering a total superficial area of about 450 feet. A margin of 
pavement would be left of 6 feet in the narrowest and 21 feet 
in the widest part of the present triangular plot. The model 
was not finished, and the artist hesitated to complete it until 
the site should have been decided upon, because certain details 
would be designed to harmonise with the surroundings. It was 
therefore difficult for them to arrive at a definite decision as to 
its artistic suitability. They suggested to the Shaftesbury 
Memorial Committee that a model should be placed on the 
spot to afford an opportunity of judging of its merits, but again 
occurred the difficulty of its incompleteness. Neither were 
they in a position to provide a sketch for the inspection of the 
Council. Under these circumstances the committee recom- 
mended :—“ That a communication be sent to the Duke of 
Westminster, chairman of the Shaftesbury Memorial Com- 
mittee, assenting to the erection of the fountain at Piccadilly 
Circus, but with the understanding that, in the event of its not 
proving to be adapted for the site or not receiving the approval 
of Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods, &c., as required by 
the Metropolitan Improvements Act 1889, it shall be removed 
to some other spot for which facilities will be given by the 
Council” The recommendation was agreed to. 


THE SHEFFIELD WATER INQUIRY. 


4ee: following is the report of Mr. E.. M. Eaton to the 

chairman and members of the Sheffield Water Committee 
on the action of the water of the borough on lead, and which 
‘ee prepared with a view to the counteraction of any dangerous 
effects. 

During the two years which have elapsed since the water 
undertaking came into the possession of the Corporation of 
Sheffield, I have had the subject of the action of the Sheffield 
water upon lead continuously upon my mind, and I have made 
myself acquainted with everything which has been written or 
said upon the subject; also, for the most part verifying by 
experiment anything which has been suggested as capable of 
application to the water for preventing its action upon lead. 

I may say at once that all the water derived from the 
Sheffield Waterworks gathering grounds acts more or less 
energetically upon lead, varying, however, with the period of the 
year, and, contrary to common report, acting with less energy 
in the summer time, when the proportion of spring water is 
greatest, the most destructive water being that delivered during 
the winter time on the break-up of a heavy snowfall accom- 
panied with heavy rainfall. 

The portions of the public water-supply known as the 
middle and low-level supplies are not found to act destrnctively 
upon lead when distributed to the consumers, although in bulk 
in the reservoirs these waters are quite as bad, if not worse, 
than the high-level water. The explanation of this apparent 
inconsistency is simple and satisfactory. 

In its passage from the large storage reservoirs upon the 
Rivelin and Loxley to the service reservoirs at Crookesmoor, 
whence these middle and low-level waters ~ distributed to the . 


1 consumers, the water has to pass through a tunnel, and in the 
| case of Bradfield water through two tunnels, where it mixes 


with water naturally flowing into the tunnels from the sandstone 
and gritstone measures, and containing so much dissolved 
mineral matter, that the original energy of the water as to its 
action upon lead becomes after such mixture comparatively, if 
not absolutely, harmless. 

We have therefore only to consider the case of the high 
level supply. This water is derived from the original gathering 
ground obtained by the late Waterworks Company under their 
early Acts of Parliament, and the water, the reservoirs, the 
watercourses, and the methods of distribution are at the present 
moment in precisely the same general condition as they have 
been during the last fifty or sixty years. Why, then, should 
the water at the present time act towards lead in any different 
manner to that which has prevailed during this long past 
period ? 

In my judgment, for two reasons—first, for a number of 
years past everything that could contaminate or destroy the 
purity or condition of the water has been rigidly excluded from 
the reservoirs and watercourses. Feeders and drains, which in 
times of flood cause the water to become turbid, have been 
from time to time diverted, with the result that a vast amount 
of finely divided mineral and suspended matter is now pre- 
vented from mixing with the water, whereas in past times no 
notice was taken of it, and it was consequently allowed to 
mingle freely with the water passing into the town, Secondly, 
and I think most important of all, is the very great change 
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which has taken place within the last twelve to eighteen years 
in the manufacture of lead pipe. 

The ores of lead which are usually worked in England and 
Wales always contain a varying but small percentage of silver, 
not enough, however, to make it commercially profitable’ to 
extract it. Consequently, British lead is an alloy of lead and 
silver, the presence of this small quantity of silver giving to 
the lead greatly increased tenacity and resistance to being 
taken up in solution by water. 

Unfortunately, with a few favourable exceptions, British lead 
cannot be worked to a profit when the price for pig drops much 
below 18/. per ton, In Spain, on the other hand, the ores of 
lead contain a notable percentage of silver, to such an extent, 
indeed, that it is not only commercially possible but com- 
mercially profitable to extract it, particularly as the pure pig 
which results from the process, and which is in fact a waste 
product, can be shipped to England as a return or ballast 
freight at such rates that at the present moment it is quoted 
upon the London market, “Lead, firm; Spanish 14/. 55. to 
14/, 7s. 6d.” per ton. 

This pure lead has nothing like the tenacity, nor the resist- 
ance to being taken into solution by the water, which charac- 
terises the British metal, and I am convinced that this is the 
reason above and beyond everything else why serious cases of 
lead poisoning are now so much more frequently reported than 
they were a few years ago. 

Admitting, therefore, the fact that the several upland waters 
do act sometimes very energetically upon lead, it is now my 
duty to bring under your notice the suggestions that have from 
time to time been made for the purpose of counteracting such 
action, together with the experiments which I have made in 
consequence. 

It will be within your recollection that in consequence of 
certain recommendations made by Dr. Sinclair White, you 
instructed me in the early part of the year 1888 to place lime- 
stone in the Redmires watercourse and gauge basin, in order 
to determine whether or not it had the power of preventing the 
action of that water on lead. 

As it has been openly stated that I conducted this experi- 
ment in a manner to court failure, I may be permitted to state 
precisely what I did to treat the water, and particularly before 
taking samples to submit to various gentlemen for comparative 
analysis. 

The limestone used was a hard Derbyshire limestone from 
Hopton Wood, and was selected because, after comparing the 
analyses of several limestones from various places, this con- 
tained the largest proportion of silica; which I was and am 
quite satisfied was very essential to the end in view. I caused 
walls of this limestone to be built across both the gauge basin 
and the conduit at Redmires, placing these walls so close 
together and so arranging them that the water was compelled 
to pass amongst and between the blocks of limestone, which 
were of all sizes. I placed in the conduit as much limestone 
as I could consistently with allowing the necessary quantity of 
water to flow down. Indeed, had any more stone been put in, 
the water would have been forced over the sides of the 
conduit. As a matter of fact the water was in contact with 
the limestone for a period of not less than twenty minutes 
during the whole time the experiments were in progress, 

On receiving your instructions to submit to four analytical 
chemists identical samples of water for analysis before and 
after coming in contact with the limestone respectively, I 
caused all the stone which had previously been in the water- 
course and gauge basin to be removed. I then filled in as 
previously fresh clean limestone, and after allowing the water 
to flow over this stone for forty-eight hours, I took strictly 
comparative samples, the result being that the four gentlemen 
consulted agreed that the water before and after its contact 
with the limestone was identical. 

I am sure the impression on your mind, as on mine, was 
that the application of limestone alone was worthless, as re- 
gards protecting the water against its action on lead, and this I 
had previously informed you would be the case, based upon 
my experience elsewhere. 

_ The next suggestion made was to add quicklime or milk of 
lime to the water in a small proportion, and this was stated to 
completely avoid the action of the water upon lead. Asa 
laboratory experiment I was well acquainted with this fact, but 
I always viewed with extreme suspicion the introduction of this 
substance into water flowing through lead pipes, not being at 
all sure what its eventual action might be. However, I made 
some experiments upon a considerable scale, and although they 
did not quite give me the information I sought, they gave rise 
to effects of importance which I had not anticipated, and which 
rendered the application of this process so impossible in con- 
nection with our water-supply that I stopped all further 
experimenting in this direction. The effect I allude to was the 
precipitation of iron in solution in the water together with some 
of the organic matter, doubtless vegetable, in consequence of 
which the whole mass of the water 
mental pipes became filled with a red flocculent deposit of -low 


flowing through the experi-. 


specific gravity, which could only be separated from the water 
by slow subsidence or filtration. The sample of water which I 
now produce will explain this better than any words of mine. 

Next, we had a suggestion that the application of phosphates 
to the water would cure the evil. I had personal experience of 
this doctrine twenty-four years ago, in connection with the 
supply of water to a town in the North Riding, and I did not 
consider any experiment on this point at all necessary. As the 
gentleman who advanced the suggestion no longer urges it, I 
need say nothing more upon the subject. 

All this time nothing had occurred to shake my confidence 
in the theory propounded by Dr. Tidy and his colleagues, and 
incorporated by the late Water Company in their Bill of Session 
1887, viz., that intimately connected with this action of the 
Sheffield water was the absence of silica in solution, Reason- 
ing upon this, it occurred to me whether it might not be pos- 
sible to introduce into the water some simple form of soluble 
silicate, which, while being quite harmless, should yet supply 
the deficiency of nature. Discussing this in London one day 
with my friend Mr. Chas. Hawksley, he recommended me to 
consult with Mr, Arthur Pye-Smith, of St. Pancras Road, who, 
he stated, knew more about soluble silicates than any man 
living. In due course you authorised me to confer with Mr. 
Pye-Smith, when he kindly furnished me with a report upon. 
the subject, a copy of which has been furnished to every 
member of this committee. I have experimented upon the 
lines suggested by Mr, Pye-Smith’s practical experience, but I 
am sorry to say that down to the present time the results are 
not so completely favourable as to induce me to make any 
recommendation to you on the subject. Iam still pursuing the 
investigation, and if I succeed, the results will be brought 
under your notice in due course. 

Some little time back Dr. Percy Frankland was kind enough 
to furnish me with the particulars of some experiments which 
he has made bearing upon this subject. He found as the 
result of his investigations that the addition of a very small 
quantity of carbonate of soda to a lead-dissolving water com- 
pletely stopped its action. I have experimented in this direction 
also with water drawn from Redmires upper reservoir, and 
capable of acting on lead with extreme violence, and find that 
this action is entirely stopped by the addition of 3} grains of 
common commercial carbonate of soda to each gallon of water. 
This salt is harmless, and is present in many town water-sup- 
plies to a greater extent than that above referred to. A diffi- 
culty, however, occurs to my mind in the fact that this mode of 
treatment gives no reserve of security. By this I mean that 
the water is merely prevented from acting so long as the salt is 
present, and that no protecting coating is formed by it inside 
the lead pipe ; if, therefore, the salt from any cause became 
absent from the water, the action upon the lead would imme- 
diately recommence. : 

I now come to the process of treating the water, which I am 
in a position to say is absolutely reliable, absolutely preventive, 
which is in every way an advantage save only in the 
matter of expense. I allude to the filtration of the water through 
a stratum of limestone and flint, for the purpose of introducing 
such mineral matters as are absent in a state of nature, and 
which appear to be necessary to permanently deprive the water 
of its injurious property. This process, you will remember, was 
the one incorporated in the company’s Bill of session 1887, and 
I have had, since the proceedings took place before Parliament, 
opportunities of further investigating its advantages. At a 
waterworks belonging to a town supplied with water from a 
gathering ground much resembling that of Sheffield, a new 
filter bed has within the last few years been constructed. The 
materials with which the filter bed is charged are very roughly 
in imitation of those proposed by the late company, and although 
the arrangement is very imperfect, the result to the water is ~ 


| most remarkable—the action upon lead of such filtered water 


being very slight when first presented to new lead and soon 
ceasing altogether. The water supplied through the original 
filters undergoes no change whatever in its action upon lead, 
but mixing with the water passing through the new filter, its 
action ceases,and I am not aware that any cases of lead 
poisoning have occurred in that town during the last two years. 

With a view, however, to put this matter beyond dispute so 
far as concerns the high-level water supplied to Sheffield, I 
have fitted up and have now in operation an experimental slate 
cistern, charged in ‘exactly the manner prescribed in the late 
company’s Bill of 1887. This may be taken to represent a piece 
4 feet square, cut out of an actual working filter bed, the water 
from the Hadfield service reservoir passing through it at the 
same rate and under the same conditions as it would in actual 
practice, the rate of filtration being 50 gallons per square foot 
per day. According to an analysis of water drawn from a tap 
within the high-level district of supply during the past few 
days, it is apparent that.at the present time the action upon 
lead is very energetic, but I am pleased to inform you that 
repeated tests made of the filtered water failed to detect the 
slightest action whatever upon newly-scraped bright metallic 
lead ; here, therefore, we have a practical remedy, which not 
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only prevents the water taking up lead in solution, but accord- 
ing to such experience as we possess will coat the lead pipes 
with an insoluble coating of silicate, so that if from any cause 
irregularity should occur in the filtration of the water, a reserve 
of protection is afforded to the consumer. In other words, 
should filtration be suspended for a few days, or possibly a few 
weeks, the water will not at once act upon the lead, but will 
proceed to dissolve the silicated deposit, giving time to bring 
the work of filtration again into operation, no injurious effect 
accruing to the consumers from such intermission. 

The only important consideration is that of cost. To 
adequately provide for the construction of filter beds upon land 
belonging to the Corporation at Redmires, in order to ensure 
the efficient treatment of the water, will, I estimate, cost the 
sum of 20,000/, if carried out by the men in the regular 
employ of the Corporation, with such additional men as the 
magnitude of the work may from time to time require, and I 
am of opinion that the whole can be completed and at work 
within twelve months from the time of commencement. 

I must add, however, that continued experiments upon 
a laboratory scale, with a variety of mineral substances from 
different geological formations, have impressed upon me the 
opinion that it is not at all improbable that some mineral 
matter may be discovered which will yield as good a result in a 
cheaper and more available form than the combination of flint 
and limestone, and pending further investigation I most 
strongly deprecate anything like panic legislation. To this 
end and in conclusion, I beg to offer the following sug- 
gestions :— 

1. That I may continue my investigation of the whole 
subject with a view to determine how best and in the cheapest 
and most practicable manner the water can be dealt with by 
filtration or other cognate method, in order to its being 
permanently prevented from acting dangerously upon lead. 

2. With a view to allay any feelings of disquietude which 
recent articles in the public newspapers may have caused in the 
minds of consumers of water, a small quantity of carbonate of 
soda be added to the water continuously, such quantity being the 
least which experience determines as being necessary from time 
to time to ensure that the water, when so treated, will cease to 
have the injurious action complained of. The committee can 
then have adequate time to deliberate upon the most reliable 
method of filtration, or otherwise treating the water per- 
manently, free from the pressure which always exists in the 
minds of the public authority when they believe immediate 
action to be necessary in the interest of the general public.—I 
am, gentlemen, yours very faithfully, EDWARD M. EATON, 

Waterworks Office: January 1, 1890. 


ROYAL ACADEMY ADMISSIONS. 


HE following admissions of students have taken place :— 
Upper School.—A. E. Bartlett, B. F. Fletcher, and C. H. 
Norton. , 

Lower School.—C. W. Baker, C. Bywater, A. J. Edwards, 
E. Gibson, S. M. Herbert, H. L. Paterson, R. A. Reid, P. D. 
Smith, J. S. Stewart, G. Streatfield, H. Tooley, and A, B. 
Yeates. 

Probationers. —H. P. Adams, W. E. Barry, John Begg, 
D. Blow, J. Borrowman, A. W. Cleaver, J. B. Ellison, C. Evans, 
F. Fellowes, D. B. Niven, F. Rhoades, A, Dunbar Smith, 
D. C. Veazey, and H. H. Wigglesworth. 


THE CLECKHEATON TOWN HALL SCHEME. 


HE Local Board of Cleckheaton, says the Leeds Mercury, 
have received an intimation that a Local Government 
inquiry will shortly be held with respect of a proposal to borrow 
money for the erection of a Town Hall for that place. The 
movement originated in 1887, when it was concluded that the 
most fitting way of celebrating the jubilee of Her Majesty’s 
reign would be the provision of new buildings which should 
form the centre of local municipal life. So far was the scheme 
approved that very soon 3,000/. was voluntarily subscribed. A 
site was found at the junction of Church Street and Town 
Street. That no better place for the purpose could have been 
discovered is the general opinion. The Town Halt Committee 
have yet before them the task of raising voluntarily another 
sum of 3,000/, This will leave to the local authorities the con- 
tribution of 6,0007,, and the Local Government inquiry will be 
concerned with a proposal to borrow that sum. 


The Town Hall Committee, who are presided over by Mr. 


A. Wadsworth, have displayed no little enthusiasm over their 
work. Having gone carefully into figures and shown the pro- 
bable annual indebtedness of the Local Board—presuming that 
a loan of 6,000/, is obtainable at 3} per cent., and ‘made repay- 
able in forty years—they have reckoned that, deducting the 
probable income from different sources, the cost to the Loca 
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Board would be reduced to 1652, per year, or to a rate equal to 
14d. in the pound. At present the Local Board pays 35/. per 
year in rent, and of course secures no interest in the property 
by virtue of that payment. The committee very wisely offered 
prizes for competitive designs for the new Town Hall, and 
those sent in under the motto of “ Light and Air” by Messrs. 
Mawson & Hudson, of Bradford, were accepted. The contracts 
have not yet been let, but the architects have had instructions 
to prepare the quantities and specifications. The new structure 
is to supply accommodation to all the public ‘officials of the 
town, to provide-a large hall for over a thousand persons, and to 
include a new bank and offices to be rented by other persons 
until the growth and importance of the community call for 
their occupation. . Generally, although the building will be of a 
substantial character, it will have a light and attractive appear- 
ance. The main elevation includes a handsome tower, which 
will face upon Town Street, and there will be a side elevation 
upon Church Street. The architects have sought to obtain 
picturesque grouping without excessive ornamentation, and 
the sketch plans show that this desirable result has been 
achieved. In harmony with the public convenience, the town’s 
offices are to be located on the ground floor. The large hall, 
with retiring-rooms at the platform end, the Local Board-room 
and a committee-room will occupy the second floor. A broad 
flight of steps will reach from the street entrance to a vestibule 
and crush-rooms connected with the assembly hall. The 
interior of the large hall will be effectively dealt with. The 
room will be divided into six bays, with semicircular arches, 
and having medallions in the spandrils bearing the names of 
eminent composers. The side bays will also be arched, and 
the great centre ceiling will be in the arched form. A three- 
light window will occupy each bay. On the Pavement Street 
side of the building a courtyard or area is to be provided, so as 
to give air and light to every room. In the basement, ap- 
proached from the level of Church Street, will he store-rooms, 
accommodation for the Fire Brigade and their engines, and for 
the workmen of the board, and a kitchen. The heating of the 
hall is to be on the low-pressure principle, while there will be 
open fireplaces in the rooms. By adjusting the outlets in the 
other rooms, three changes of air in the hour will be possible 
in the case of the large hall. For lighting the assembly room 
sunlight burners are to be employed. The building will be 
of stone, and roofed with Westmoreland slates. Altogether 
the structure cannot fail to meet the needs of the town, in 
addition to placing in its midst what cannot fail to be an 
ornament to it, as well as a monument to the public spirit of 
its people. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SHIP RAILWAYS. 


HE fourth meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts 
took place on Monday, January 13, in the hall of the 
Society, George Street, Edinburgh. 

Mr. William Smith, C.E., Aberdeen, read a paper on “ The 
Development of the Ship Railway.” He pointed out how the 
Greeks, the Turks, and the Venetians had been accustomed to 
transport vessels overland for strategical purposes, but the 
ancient method, as he showed, would not have proved a com- 
mercial success nowadays, and had no bearing on the question 
of the ship railway. The nearest approach in modern times to 
the ship railway had been the inclined plane for passing ships, 
constructed by the late Mr. James Leslie, at Blackhill, on the 
Monkland Canal, a good many years ago. It had proved a success 
compared with the lock system, but it had become lately disused 
when the canal was virtually superseded by two competing lines 
of railway. Coming down to 1880 he sketched the Tehuantepec 
ship railway scheme of Mr. James B. Eads, which had occurred 
to that engineer when the subject of interoceanic communication 
across the Panama Isthmus was occupying the attention of 
American engineers. Mr. Eads had obtained the sanction of 
the Mexican Government for his scheme, and his plans had been 
pronounced by competent judges to have solved the 
problem. His mode of transport was to have his ship 
car on a rigid wheel base, covering six parallel lines 
of rails. The ships were to be floated on to the car at 
one end of the railway, and off it at the other, by means of 
pontoons. Eads’s system entailed a line practically level and 
straight, but changes of direction were provided for by enormous 
floating turn-tables at points in the line where the change of 
direction took place. After this scheme came the Chignecto 
ship railway, which was projected and designed for the purpose 
of transporting ships between the St. Lawrence and the Bay of 
Fundy, a distance of seventeen miles. It was claimed for this 
scheme that it would afford transport for a longer time each 
year than a ship canal would, that its construction would take 
but a third of the time, and that the cost would be but a fourth 
of that of a canal. Again, however, it was designed on the 
principle that the line would be straight, and with practically 
no gradients. A good deal of favourable opinion had been 
expressed with regard to these schemes, but Mr. Smith pointed 
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out that they had been discussed with regard to their special 
bearings, and that they did not solve the general problem of the 
construction of ship railways, which would, generally speaking, 
be impracticable on the rigid system. He gave an account of 
the inception of his own ideas on the subject of ship railways. 
It was in the spring of 1887, during the discussions on the 
subject of the Indian scientific frontier, that the idea occurred 
to him that the transport of heavy naval ordnance from Kurra- 
chee by the Indian Valley Railway to the Afghan frontier 
might be an important adjunct in the defence of India. The 
distribution of a great weight on a large number of wheels, and 
the flexibility of a long wheel base, was solved in the compound 
wheel bogie, which had only one centre pin in each train of 
trucks, so that the rest of the cars were able to follow freely the 
curvature of the line. The idea of hydraulic cushions was 
conceived with the view to give vertical flexibility to the bogie 
supporting a freight car 111 feet long when carrying 120 tons 
of grain. Provision for changes of gradient was obtained by 
inserting metallic hydraulic cushions between the free bearing 
plates over each bogie truck and the bottom of the car. The 
idea of the transport of ships overland naturally occurred with 
the idea of the compound bogie, and the difficulties of change 
of gradient were emphasised on making acquaintance with 
Eads’s plans. He had a difficulty in adapting his first form of 
metallic hydraulic cushions to ship transport, and in casting 
about for a cheaper material the idea of sacks filled with water 
occurred to him as a substitute. Mr. Smith then described his 
system of ship transport by railway, which has been on more 
than one occasion described in the Scotsman. Briefly stated, 
the ship is carried in an adjustable car, and it rests in the car 
on a number of U tubes of canvas which are partly filled with 
water, so that the ship in settling down upon them is practically 
water borne. The car runs on a number of parallel lines of 
railway, and the advantage claimed for the U tubes is that they 
enable the ship to adjust itself to changes in gradient without 
strain, the action being described as that of a ship breasting a 
wave. Mr. Smith exhibited working models and plans, illus- 
trating curves, grades, points, and crossings, and the working 
of the hydraulic cushions. He mentioned that at the forth. 
coming Edinburgh Exhibition he purposed having models of 
boats 30 feet long working in and out of the canal and running 
round the grounds. 

At the conclusion of the lecture there was a good deal of 
discussion. Mr. Smith, answering comments on his paper, 
pointed out that in the construction of the Manchester Ship 
Canal 134 miles of temporary railway had been laid down, and 
that length of line, he said, would construct the Chignecto Ship 
Canal.. In reply to Mr. Reid, C.E., he pointed out that when 
borne on water cushions the pressure of the ship was distri- 
buted uniformly over the skin just as if she were afloat, and 
that there was no more strain in changing gradient than in 
going over a wave. In reply to Mr. Bruce Peebles, he pointed 
out that the cars might be adjusted to suit vessels of different 
lines, and that special peculiarities of hull might be met by. 
packing with hydraulic cushions. He maintained that the 
greatest field for ship railways would be -the densely-populated 
parts of this country. Where there was enough traffic, the 
carriage of goods in large bulk was the cheapest mode of 
transit. 

At the close, Mr. Smith was heartily thanked for his 
address, 


NEW BUILDINGS. 

Glasgow.—The new club-house of the Royal Clyde Yacht 
Club has just been opened. The architect, Mr. T. L. Watson, 
has adopted the style of Domestic English building, in which 
projecting eaves and interlacing woodwork play so important a 
feature, and which gives to the rustic architecture of England 
that adaptation to its surroundings which completes a picture. 
Red slates have been used to obtain colour as well as_archi- 
tectural effect. There is a wide central doorway and an 
outside corridor. Along the face of the first flat runs a balcony, 
from which the yacht racing will be advantageously seen; and 
a further point of vantage is the top ofa tower, which breaks the 
facade of the buildings proper. An extensive corridor gives access 
to the dining-hall, parlours, bar, and club business rooms on the 
ground-floor. A spacious staircase leads up to the first flat, 
occupied by the reading-room, smoking-room, drawing-room, 
and other premises. Overhead the space is devoted to bed. 
rooms, of which there are forty, besides bathrooms and 
dressing-rooms. The billiard-room is well designed and 
lighted. The work was carried out by Mr. Matthew Henderson 


An International Blectro-Technical Exhibition is to be 
held at Frankfort-on-the-Maine from June 1 to October 31 of 
the present year. The Exhibition will include all branches of 
the electrical science and industry, but as a rule only exhibits 
will be admitted which show a decided improvement on those 
of ee last special exhibitions at Munich in 1882, and Vienna 
in 1883. : 
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GENERAL. 

The Prince of Wales, it is announced, will lay the 
foundation-stone of the St. Martin’s new vestry buildings in the 
second week of March next. 

The Fourth Winter Exhibition of the Dublin Art Club 
was opened on Monday with 150 works, an increase of thirty 
compared to last year’s Exhibition. 

A Site on King’s Cliff, Scarborough, for the proposed new 
hospital and dispensary, has been offered for 14,0007. to the 
governors of that institution. Rie 

A Portrait of Mr. Birrell, M.P., is being painted by Mr. 
Yates, a pupil of the late G. Boulanger, and who has exhibited 
for some years past, in the Salon. Among his works is a scene 
from ¢ Romola,” 

‘The Parish Church of Lewannick, about six miles from 
Launceston, has been completely destroyed by fire, which is 
supposed to have been caused by the overheating of a stove- 
pipe. The peal of six bells was ruined, and the building, which 
would accommodate 500 or 600 persons, will probably have to 
be rebuilt and the tower carefully repaired. The building is 
uninsured, 

A General Assembly of the Royal Society of British 
Artists was held on Monday, when the following gentlemen 
were elected members :—A, E. Brockbank, Gordon Browne, 
Val. Davis, Charles H. M. Kerr, Davidson Knowles, F. H. A. 
Parker, J. L. Pickering, S. Sidley, and Arch. Webb. 

4 Paper on “British Art as it was, as it is, and as it 
ought to be,” by Mr. A. Fisher, was read at the meeting of the 
Society of Architects on Tuesday. 

4& Painted Window for St. John’s Church, Cardiff, sub- 
ject, “Christ Blessing Little Children,” executed from the 
designs of Messrs. John P. Seddon and John C, Carter, archi- 
tects, will be on view at Messrs. Belham’s until January 25. 

™M. Chapu has completed the model of the statue of 
Cardinal Bonnechose, which is to be placed in Rouen Cathedral. 
In his will the Cardinal expressed a desire to be represented 
kneeling. 

The Church of Holy Trinity, Dacre Banks, Pateley 
Bridge has been closed for carrying out works of restoration. 

The Restoration of the ancient church of St. John at 
Perth is proposed to be undertaken. 

A Memorial Church of the late Bishop of Durham is 
proposed to be built by the people of Sunderland, 

The Certificates to the successful students of the City of 
Dublin Technical Schools were distributed on Saturday evening 
last. . 

Mr. R. Philip Day, of John Street, Adelphi, has been 
selected by the Ashford School Board to report on the structural 
condition of the Board’s schools, 

Mrs. Pickering, of Kincardine O’Neil, has offered to 
build a convalescent cottage hospital in or near the village of 
Aboyne. The scheme has not been warmly received, as the 
inhabitants think it will injure the place as a summer resort. 

Mr. T. W. Cubbon, of Birkenhead, has been successful in 
the competition for the new school buildings which are to be 
erected at Kervaique, Isle of Man. Sted ao 

Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., has contributed 2,500/, towards 
the restoration of the churches of St. Breage and St. Germoc, 
near Helston. ; 

& New Town Hall has been erected at Fenton, and 
special attention has been paid to the ventilation, the latest 
improved form of Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s patent self- 
acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for the extraction of 
the vitiated air, 

The Plans of Messrs, Carver & Symon, architects, of 
Arbroath and Montrose, for the erection of a new, golf house 
at Montrose, were approved of on Monday at the meeting ‘of 
the Police Commissioners. ; 

Mr. Lees Knowles, M.P., secretary of the Guinness Trust, 
has asked the co-operation of the Dublin Corporation in select- 
ing sites for building dwellings for the poor. Mr. Knowles also 
appeals to owners of ground in Dublin and others to aid the 
trustees, who are anxious to begin work in Dublin at once. 

Mr, John Eaglesham has been appointed burgh surveyor 
for Ayr at a salary of 250/, He is to give his whole time to 
the duties of his office. . Be A 

Revised Plans for the erection of a new cathedral in Berlin 
have been submitted to the Emperor of Germany. 

A General Meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
of Ireland was held in Dublin last week, when a paper on 
‘The Flow of Water in open Channels and Pipes” was read 
by Mr. R. Manning, of the Board of Works. 

Mr. Thomas Higgens has been appointed surveyor to the 
Chelsea Vestry at a salary of 350/. per annum. 

Mr. Samuel Smitb, M.P. for Flintshire, has given 1,000/, 
towards the establishment of intermediate schools in that 
county, ; 

4 Free Library, along with baths and 
proposed to be erected at Bingley. 

4& Theatre, newly erected at Moissac, 
was destroyed by fire on Sunday morning, 
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THE WEEK. 


THE Vicar of Fairford has again appealed for aid towards 
the cost of the preservation of the noble windows in the 
parish church. It appears that a sum of -500/, is still 
required to make up the necessary 3,000/. Part of the 
money has to be expended on the stonework, for, as the 
vicar says, “it would be madness to re-lead our windows 
and put them back in a defective building. We are bound 
to carry on the restoration of the church, if for no higher 
motive at least for this—that otherwise we cannot possibly 
preserve the windows. Nevertheless, the two parts of the 
work are in the hands of two different contractors, and the 
restoration fund is divided into two portions, so that those 
who wish to devote their subscriptions entirely to the 
windows can do so.” On this occasion the vicar wisely says 
nothing about the fragments of the old glass which at one 
time he heard of in Birmingham. When the vicar made 
that announcement, in one sense he went too far, and in 
another sense he did not go far enough. If some of the 
Fairford glass is known to be in Birmingham a clue to the 
places where it is retained should be afforded. The vicar 
has a claim on any fragments which may exist, and he will 
find that the public will help him in the efforts he may 
make to recover them. On the other hand, when it was 
said that glass was in the hands of this or that manu- 
facturer, an opportunity was given to every one to select 
any Birmingham manufacturer as being the guilty retainer 
of the Fairford glass. Rumour we know is “a pipe blown 
by surmises, jealousies, conjectures,” and in all arts con- 
nected with building it can be easily played. Many firms 
in Birmingham have had more or less to do with the 
Fairford windows, and all of them could be suspected after 
the vicar’s statement. Yet, in some cases at least, it would 
be as absurd as wicked to imagine the heads of the, firms 
allowing glass to be carried off. Take Messrs. JOHN 
HarpMawn & Co. as an example. We believe that at one 
time they re-leaded a small portion of the west window. 
Now, after what was said by the vicar, it might be imagined 
that during their work glass was lost. Anyone who has had 
dealings with the firm would be annoyed at the supposition, 
but others might take an opposite view. If the vicar is 
afraid to name the firms who are keeping his glass, he should 
at least point out those to whom he did not refer. : 


THE large group of Zhe Triumph of the Republic, which 
was erected in the Place de la Nation, Paris, during the 
exhibition fétes, is now being partly removed. The group 
was in plaster, and was set up partly in order that the public 
might judge of its effect. The Fine Arts Commission of 
the Municipality have given the order for casting the work 

“in bronze, an operation which is expected to take a couple 
of years. Some of the pieces were taken to the founders 
for that purpose, but the statue of the Republic, which is 
the principal part, will be allowed to remain, and casts will 
be taken from it zz stu for the founder. There will be also 
casts taken of the parts removed, which will be brought 
back, and in a few months the memorial will appear as it 
did originally. It was considered that the work formed 
too good a monument for people to be satisfied if they saw 
the site once more in a vacant state. 


THE report of the Manchester School of Art, which was 
_read at the meeting on Wednesday evening, was-a satis- 
factory document. For the work of the past year the 
Government grant amounted to 707/, 125. 2¢., which is the 
highest amount earned by the school. There were 4,372 
works sent up for examination, and the report expresses 
regret ‘that the Government of so important a country as 
Great Britain cannot provide the examinets with more 
suitable premises at South Kensington than those in which 
they are obliged to perform their duties. There is no doubt 
that important works, large full-sized drawings of decorative 
design, do not meet with that recognition at the hands of 
the examiners to which they are entitled, on account of the 
impossibility of so placing them as to have the light upon 
them for which they are intended.” But as all the works 


are examined under similar difficulties, it cannot be said 
that any school has to suffer. Although the school has 
surpassed its record, the Manchester people give it scanty 
encouragement. ‘The deficiency has reached 427/. It is 
said, however, that the Technical Education Act of 1889 
opens the way to valuable assistance from the city rates. 
A memorial has been prepared which will be presented to 
the City Council, praying them to put the Act in force in 
Manchester. There is reason for hoping that the amount 
of the rate which has been proposed to be levied will, 
when apportioned, provide the school with sufficient assist- 
ance to enable it to make income and expenditure balance 
each other, and to increase greatly its sphere of usefulness. 


It is to be regretted that so competent a judge as Mr. 
Justice Kay should be disposed to speak rather severely of 
architects and builders. In the case CHARLES v. GOVER, which 
was before his lordship on Wednesday, he remarked that in 
London architects and contractors went to work as if there 
were no such Act as the Metropolitan Building Act in 
existence, and they did not take the slightest pains to act in 
accordance with it. Considering the amount of building 
which is carried out every year in the Metropolis, and the 
small number of infractions of the Building Act which are 
brought before the magistrates, we must say that, with all 
respect for Mr. Justice Kay, we believe his lordship to have 
gone too far in his charges against architects and builders. 
A little experience in some of the police courts would con- 
vince his lordship that very trivial neglect becomes punish- 
able, and there are district surveyors who will not allow an 
oversight to pass without exposing it to a magistrate. It is 
possible to interpret the words of the Act in more ways than 
one, and architects and builders should be excused if they 
endeavour to uphold what they believe to be the rights of 
their clients. In the case in question a man utilised a party- 
wall which was in a defective state and was the subject of a 
dangerous-structure notice. To that extent he affected the 
property of his neighbour, and the amount of the damages 
was assessed by his lordship at the small sum of 50/7. There 
can be no excuse for anybody who is indifferent to an official 
notice, but we must protest against one man’s act being 
taken as a basis for charging architects and builders with 
indifference to the law. 


THE split in the Société des Artistes Francais is com- 
plete, and we suppose all chance of reconciliation is hope- 
less. MM. MEISSONIER is now the president of a new society, 
which is to be known as the “Société Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts,” and he is supported by artists of the eminence of 
M. Puvis DE CuHaAvaNNEs, M. Datou, M. Dacnan- 
Bouveret, M. Grervex, M. Roti, M. Gatianp, M. Cazin, 
and M. WaLTNER, who are representatives of schools. “It 
is arranged that the first exhibition of the Society will be 
opened on May 15, and as foreign artists are eligible for 
membership as well as Frenchmen, it may be assumed that 
the new exhibition will hold its own against the Salon. 
The split is not to be taken as arising entirely from the 
question of allowing the foreign artists to become “ors 
concours. That was the ostensible cause, but there are 
others of more importance. For several years the council 
of the Salon made it a custom to glorify themselves on the 
success of the exhibitions, which was measured by the 
amount of money received from visitors and the balance 
which could be allotted for the proposed artists’ asylum. 
Meanwhile comparatively few pictures were sold, although 
immense sums were laid out on works which had not 
appeared of late years in the exhibition. The fact is 
people are becoming afraid to buy Salon pictures. The 
council have surrounded every work with obligations under 
the name of copyright, and a purchaser does not know what 
he is buying, while the artist who belongs to the Société is 
almost as ignorant of what he is selling. It is boasted that 
the artists.are made secure in their rights against all in- 
vaders, but the gain may be measured by the unsold pictures 
which are lying against the walls in every studio. Is it to 
be wondered that artists should be glad to escape from a 
system which is worse than any that could be devised if 
the Salons were managed by Government clerks? Rival 
exhibitions may not be a gain, and it would be better if the 
artists had stamped out arrangements which are bringing 
ruin to them and their friends. 


ARCHIVES OF ART.* 


TUDENTS of the history of art who live in the present 
time and their successors must be grateful to M. 
Euckne MUwtnrvz, the conservateur of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris, for his researches, which have so often 
brought to light new. evidence about the lives of artists. 
His latest work, “Les Archives des Arts,” suggests the 
extent of the field which he is exploring, for it does not 
relate to one time, or one country, or one branch of art. 
M. Mtnvz resembles those Renaissance scholars who were 
citizens of the world, and for whom everything which con- 
cerned humanity was interesting. His book is written in 
French, just as the old scholars preferred Latin, but it 
appeals to all men who can take an interest in the practice 
of art, and readers will find it to be a miscellany as varied 
as it is delightful. 

It is difficult to convey a notion of the worth of the 
documents which are reprinted in the book. Some are 
valuable as data for the correction of errors which have 
appeared in histories and biographies; there are others 
which lend support to theories, while not a few of the 
documents become revelations of transactions which were 
hitherto unknown. But an abstract of them would not 
give a just idea of their contents, for the documents must 
be considered in detail, and many lines, phrases, and 
even single words will test the capacity of a commentator. 
All we can do is to refer to some of the statements which 
do not need a long explanation. 

The book begins with extracts from the accounts of the 
sums paid for materials to be used by the Gior?1nr for 
their work in the Vatican, under the pontificate of URBAN V. 
about 1369. It was stated by Vasari that Tommaso 
GIOTTINO painted a picture in St. John Lateran which 
represented some of the papal functions, besides decorating 
a hallin the Orsini Palace. He also is said to have painted 
a work for the Ara Celi. It appears that he was paid in 
Rome at the rate of twelve florins a month, or about a 
shilling a day. Evidently there were many painters engaged 
about the same time in the Vatican, and among the asso- 
ciates. of GioT1iNo were GIOVANNI of Milan, GIovANNI 
and ANGELo Gapp1, none of whom received more than half 
the pay of GiotTino. The account book is written in Latin 
that is not Ciceronian, and records what was paid for pig- 
ments, Oils, lime, &c. The ecclesiastic who kept the accounts 
was not thinking of posterity when making his entries, and 
in consequence they do not aid us to discover the manner 
of employing the materials. But the document is very 
curious as an example of how books were kept in the 
Vatican. Another document relates to the second and 
third gates of the Baptistery of Florence, and is a sort of 
record of the people associated with the work. The 
principal sculptor is described as LORENZO D1 BARTOLUCCIO, 
or LorENzo D1 BarToto, for it was not until afterwards 
that GuiBERTI calied himself LoRENZo DE Ciong. Accord- 
ing to Vasari the sculptor’s only son was Bonaccorso, who 
finished the foliage introduced in the gates, and the son of 
the latter was called Verrorio, who was the last of the 
family. The statement was disputed, but in the document 
printed by M. Minrz the name of VErrTorio is mentioned 
-Several times as the son of the sculptor, and from the way 
the two are joined he might be regarded as a sort of partner. 
In 1437 he was among those who worked after MicHELOzzo 


on the third gate :—“ Loriunzi D1 BARTOLO possa tenere al’ 


lavoro della detta porta Michelozzo suddetto ; VETTORIO 
figliuolo di detto LoRENzo, e altri tre” And in 1456, after 
the death of Guiperti, when there was a settlement, it is 
made to Verrorio as his representative :—“ A VETTORIO 
DI LoRENZO Di BaRTOLUCccio si paga a conto del Magistero 
dei sopradetti stipiti e altro.” Some day there may be 
another manuscript discovered which will enable us to 
know whether the money then obtained, and the remaining 
property of GHIBERTI, were squandered by VETTORIO as 
Vasari declares, . 
In his life of Pirro DELLA FRANCESCA it is stated by 
Vasari that some of the artist’s writings on geometry and 
perspective were then to be found in the library of Urbino. 
a 8 eS 2 a ae a tok ee 
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‘fidence as a truthful statement. 


Of late it is asserted that. the works were not written by 
the painter but by a scientist of the same name. The old 
tradition is not, however, overthrown, for M. Munrz has 
found in the Bibliothtque Nationale a sixteenth-century 
copy of the treatise on perspective, on which is inscribed 
Petrus pictor Burgensis de Perspectiva pingendt. It contains 
reproductions of the original designs. M. Munrz leaves 
the analysis of the work to mathematicians, but he main- 
tains that the characteristics of the painter’s work are seen 
in the bony forms of the heads and the well-knit frames. 
In the drawings of the capitals and bases of columns and 
view of a palace a master’s hand is also apparent. Although 
PIERO was a realist beyond his contemporaries, yet in his 
treatise he points to the ancient Greek painters as affording, 
the best models, He was, of course, without knowledge of 
their works, but in the fifteenth century it was allowable to 
look backwards when seeking perfection: 

VasaRI, in his account of Pirro, says how the painter’s 
writings were stolen by one of his pupils, Fra Luca, by. 
whom they were published without recognition of the 
original authorship. The circumstances of the case were 
stated in an epitaph, in which, however, VASARI lost con- 
M. MUtnvz reprints as a 
curiosity the preface to Fra Luca’s treatise on arithmetic, 
in which the author asserts that several artists, some of 
them his contemporaries, owed their success to their know- 
ledge of arithmetic, geometry, perspective and proportion. 
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How far the work itself was due to Pirro is nowhere - 


stated ; probably the artist would not go so far as his pupil, 
who seemed to think that not only science was measure- 
ment and art also, but literature as well. We measure grave 
and acute atcents, he says; in poetry, the spondee, the 
trochzeus, the proceleusmaticus, are but a variety of 
measures ; the orator who does not know what is the 
proper length of his discourse will not convince, and as for. 
logic, he says, “quem per has notiores difficilia illa et 
ignotiora nobis manifesta reddat: ob quam rem merito 
priores docebantur.” In all times professors have imitated 
Fra Luca by insisting that what they taught was the key to 
every sort of knowledge. 

M. Mtntz, in his book on Italian tapestry, has described 
the efforts of FREDERIC of Montefeltro to promote the 
highest class of weaving in Urbino. He sent to Flanders 
for craftsmen, and his munificence is suggested when we 
learn that he assigned a sum of ten thousand golden ducats, 
or about 20,000/., towards the cost of producing some 
pieces that were illustrative of the siege of Troy. The 
treasures of Urbino came into the hands of Ca#sar Borcia, 
and he used the tapestries to buy the support of men who 
had more taste than himself. The Trojan series went to 
Cardinal Ampoisx, but in 1592 the pieces found their way 
back to Urbino. They were in existence in 1630, but there 
seems to be no record of what befell them afterwards. In 
a late visit to Urbino M. Mtwnvz was only able to meet with 
two pieces of tapestry. One in the Albani Palace was of 
the sixteenth century, and the second, which is in the 
sacristy, is-of the eighteenth century. Another interesting 
essay in the book relates to the history of tapestry weaving 
in Milan. In the middle of the fifteenth century a weaver 
from Burgundy established himself in the city under the 
patronage of FrRaNcEsco Srorza. In a short time he fell 
into debt, and he appealed to the duke to save him and the 
tapestries from his rigorous creditors. But it appeared 
afterwards that the fellow was a rogue, and his own country- 
men in Milan felt they were bound to expose his rascality. 
Whether the man obtained his deserts is not stated, but his 
case suggests that tapestry was produced in Milan in the 
fifteenth century. 

Many readers are likely to find more pleasure in reading 
the letters from the Frenchman Mariette, “Secrétaire du 
Roi et Contréleur de la grande Chancellerie,” to THomas 
TEMANZA, who was premier architect to the Venetian 
Republic, and who was the author of memoirs of Venetian 
architects and sculptors. MARIETTE made use of his friend 
to obtain for him engravings and books on art in Italy. 
His letters denote that he was more of an expert than an 
amateur, and he. shows sound judgment in all he says 
about art and artists. On the other hand, MARIETTE was 
able to send his friend books, engravings, and information. 

In the first letter which is printed, November 5, 1766, 
MaRIETTE sends to Temanza a plan of the Baths of 
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Diocletian, which was engraved for Scamozzt, and a dis- 
course of the architect which accompanied the plate. 
/MARIETTE says that he is most struck with Scamozzi’s 
theory that the subterranean parts, which were always sup- 


posed to be furnaces, were constructed to keep the rest of 


the building free from all humidity. He doubts whether 
TEMANZA will adopt the theory. In another letter we learn 
that MARIETTE was in search of PERRAULT’s “ Vitruvius ” 


for his friend, and at length sticceeded in finding a copy of 


the second edition. He despatched it by sea in August 
1767, but in April 1768, he was astonished to find it had 
mot arrived in Venice. The book cost fifty-eight French 
livres, and Marrerre was at the time afraid it would be 
considered too costly. 

For amateurs in those days Rome was able to make the 
best arrangements about the sending of works, and hence 
we find MarIerre requesting that anything which is to be 
forwarded to him should be given to Monsignor Borrarl, 
who would arrange for despatching it surely and promptly. 
MARIETTE was able to utilise everything that related to art. 
One time he appears unhappy because in his collection 
there is no drawing by CiGNAROLI of Verona, another time 
he is in search of a little guide-book printed in Rimini, 
which contains a description of the church of St. Francis. 
In one letter he asks whether there is not a portrait to 
be had of the excellent architect, MIcHELE SAN MICHELE, 
and if it was prepared as a frontispiece to some edition of 
the architect’s works he wants a copy of the book. When 
it arrives he declares it to be strongly after his own taste, 
and that the author has much wisdom. He obtained a copy 
of Count ARNatpi’s book on Basilicas, especially on the 
one in Vicenza, and he says he read it with avidity. He 
possessed the author’s work on Theatres, but if the Count 
wrote any more he desires to have copies, for it would be 
cruelty, he says, to let him die without studying them. It 
is not often an amateur is discovered who is as enthusiastic 
about architecture. 

When the appearance of ‘Mitizia’s book is announced 
to him he says he must have it at once, for, to use his own 
words, “ Je suis condamné a acheter tous ceux qui traitent 
des arts.” His eagerness would be incomprehensible if the 
work corresponded with the English translation of it which 
exists. But Marretre found pleasure in reading Mutizta’s 
comments on the extravagance which marked the works of 
the architects of the time, and he hoped the book would 
lead them back to the noble simplicity of the antique. In 
one of his letters Temanza said he had been hunting in 
Venice for a copy of Lord Burtincron’s book, published 
in 1730, on the Baths of the Ancients, with plates, after the 
designs of Pattapro. His friend, in his reply, said he was 
not in the least surprised, as the volume was of the greatest 
rarity. His lordship ordered the plates to be broken after 
about fifty copies had been printed for his friends. 
MaRIETTE says there was talk of bringing out a counterfeit 
edition in London, but it never appeared. 

Temanza had the weakness to wish to be a member of 
the Académie Royale d’Architecture, and invoked the aid 
of his correspondent. Marierre put the matter in the 
hands of LrRoy, who took it up in a friendly way. Imme- 
diately the votes of some Academicians were secured, and 
‘TEMANZA was informed that he might consider himself as 
amember. But this was precipitate. Afterwards MARIETTE 
discovered that four months must elapse between the pro- 
posing of a candidate and his nomination, and during that 
time inquiries were made into his qualifications. MARIETTE, 
therefore, requested the architect not to style himself a 
member until he received the declarations of his election. In 
due time Tremawnza’s aspirations were realised, and he was 
elected unanimously, but it is not recorded that the mem- 
bership made him a better architect. 

TrEMANzA, who had written a Life of Scamozzt which 
was received with favour, proposed to follow it up with 
an account of the architects who were employed from time 
to time by the Venetian Government. He began with Fra 
Groconvo, who had served in many countries as a military 
engineer and a civil architect. As the friar was the designer 
of the old Pont Notre Dame, it was imagined by TEMANzA 
that information respecting him was to be obtained some- 
where in Paris. Marterte, on behalf of his friend, visited 
the Hotel de Ville, and saw the city architect on the subject. 
He promised to supply plans and elevations of the bridge ; 


but of the history of Fra G:oconpo in Paris he was 
ignorant. In those days there was not an archeological 
department in the Hotel de Ville. A statement was made 
out about the origin of the bridge. 1t appears that in 1499 
the timber bridge known as the Pont Notre Dame collapsed, 
owing to the negligence of the Provost and others who had 
care of its conservation in carrying out repairs. It was 
decided that a stone bridge should be substituted. Fra 
GIoconDo was brought by the King from Milan, where he 
was defending the city, to furnish designs and superintend 
the works. He was paid at the rate of eight livres a day, 
which would be equivalent to about forty francs now. The 
thirty-four buildings which stood on the bridge were erected 
at a later time, and the architect was not responsible for 
them, or for the detached building which contained the 
machinery for pumping the water of the Seine for the use 
of the inhabitants of the city. 

It is evident that M. Marretre, with all his love of art, 
was not without the weakness of JoHN Witson CROKER 
for investigating the ages of ladies. In MarieTrr’s time 
the Parisians were great admirers of the pastels of ROSALBA 
CARRIERA, a Venetian. He believed that the date of the 
birth of the artist given in the Museum Florentinum was 
false, as that of her younger sister was substituted. He 
obtained a copy of the entry of the register from a church 
in Venice, and as he considered it referred to ROSALBA 
GIlovaNNINA, he assumed it supported his theory. But the 
register of the elder sister was wanting for his triumph, and 
TEMANZA was set to work to compel the officials to discover 
it. The architect did obtain something,” but MARIETTE 
says it refers to another sister, ZaNina, who was his friend 
and who was also an artist. He tells him that another cor- 
respondent had sent him already a similar extract, but 
he begs TEMANza to continue his researches, and “me 
donner juste ce temps de la naissance dela RosaLpa.” The 
architect, in reply, maintained that what he sent was a copy 
of her baptismal certificate. MarrEerre informs him that 
Rosaxza herself told him that Zanina was a younger sister. 
He concludes that Rosatra was the eldest of the family, 
and was born at Loreo before the father came to Venice. 
It is in this way, he writes, people dispute over the birth of 
Homer, and the most illustrious persons are often enveloped 
in darkness, After a time he went back to the opinion that 
RosaLpBa was born in Venice, but in what quarter he left to 
the ingenuity of TemaNza to discover. The architect in- 
vestigated the records of Loreo, but failed to trace any 
mention of Rosarpa. MarieTre, when he heard this, told 
him that she must have been born in Venice, and was more 
aged than was stated in the memoirs of the lady. But in 
spite of his appeals to Temanza, the mystery remained 
unravelled at the close of the correspondence. There is 
still an opportunity available for a man who is ambitious to 
gain a name for research, as it is impossible to say whether 
the pastellist was born in 1675, as the biographies state, or 
in 1671, which was the year assigned by MaRIETTE for the 
event. Many literary and archzological problems have as 
little importance. 

There are some other curious documents which are 
connected with French art, and relate to people who were 
contemporaries of MARIETTE. One is an account of the 
funeral expenses of a model named DeEscuamps, who was 
buried in pomp by the Academy of Painting and Sculpture 
in July 1773. According to it there were over thirty 
priests who took part in the ceremony; some were paid a 
livre a piece. The Suisses, garcons and bedeaux received 
five livres between them, the enfants bleus and their master 
were paid seven, but the enfants de chceur were not paid for 
their singing. The death of DEscHamps brought about new 
arrangements. It was decided that Dortac was to become 
chief model, and to receive 500 francs a year, with a 
lodging in the Academy, and CuHartgs, the second model, 
was to receive 400 francs. A pension of 300 francs was 
given to the widow Descuamps. It was announced that 
the models were not to be paid such high salaries unless 
they discharged their duties with the plus grande exactitude. 

Some tavern accounts show that on May 28, 1774, the 
dinner of the members of the Academy cost 83 livres, and 
in addition twenty-three bottles of wine, cost 20: livres. 
Earlier in the year the festival, after examination of accounts, 
cost 122 livres. In those days repasts were not expensive. 
The interest which the Salon excited in 1789, the year when 
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the Revolution began, may be judged from an account of | October, which was read to the meeting on December 3, 1855, 


the sale of the catalogues. ‘The Widow Hmrissant printed 
20,374, 120 being in maroquin, 1,604 on gilt paper, 18,650 
in marble paper covers. The superior and some of the 
common copies were presented; the number sold was 
18,198, and the price of each was 1osous. In the same year 
engravings of the value of 1,444 livres, or francs, were sold. 

England is represented in the volume by a list of the 
tapestries which were under the charge of JOHN REEDE at 
Westminster when the death of Henry VIII. occurred. 
The descriptions are in the style which is familiar in English 
inventories, and in which accuracy of dimensions is the 
principal quality. 

M. Munrz has well justified the title he has selected 
by the documents he has collected in his first volume. A 
book of the kind is opportune, for as people are doubtful of 
what is found in the histories of political events and are 
disposed to prefer the plain unvarnished statements of 
chronicles, so in the history of art it is well to be able to 
verify or correct what is related of artists. ‘The documents 
printed by M. Mtwrz will help us in that way, and we trust 
he will be enabled to enrich amateurs with similar col- 
lections. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A Babe seventh ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
on Friday evening last, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, 
in the chair. . 

Mr. F. W. Cowley and Mr. S. Dawe were elected members. 

Mr. FARROW, hon. sécretary, called attention to the student- 
ship offered by the Painters’ Company. 

The PRESIDENT, in welcoming Mr. Cates, said that gentle- 
‘man had come to be present with them in defiance of the 
doctor’s orders, 

Mr. ARTHUR CATES, vice-president R.I.B.A., then opened 
a discussion with the following paper on “ Examination in 
Architecture in the Past, the Present, and the Future.” 


Examination in Architecture. 


Mr. Cates said :—In response to the request of your com- 
mittee that I should read a short paper to open a discussion on 
the progressive examinations, I propose to place before you a 
succinct account of the examination, from the first steps taken 
towards its establishment, with some observations on the new 
programme which is coming into force. The subject of a 
diploma for architects having been much discussed in France, 
there appeared in August and November 1854 and in March 
1855, in the Lucyclopédie d Architecture (vol. 4, pp. 113 
and 167; vol. 5, p. 33) three articles under the title “Du 
Dipléme d’Architecte.” These articles dealt in detail with the 
education of an architect as it should be, and were brought by 
me under the notice of members of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, of which I was then secretary. The propriety of con- 
ferring a diploma on architects was the subject of a paper read 
before the Association in the summer of 1855 by Mr. J. H. 
Chamberlain. 2 

In his address at the opening meeting of the Association 
for the session 1855-56, on October 5, 1855, Mr. Alfred Bailey, 
the president of the year, dealt at considerable length with the 
intention of the Association to memoralise the Institute on the 
subject. He urged the necessity for the institution of a public 
architectural examination, not necessarily compulsory, but 
“Jet the examination only be a good one and a stiff one, let 
the ‘ pluckings’ be tolerably numerous, and he was sure that 
there would be no necessify for a penal law to create can- 
didates.” 

Mr. William Tite, M.P., who attended as a visitor, spoke 
at length on the question of scientific education. He con- 
sidered the great defects were the want of a good sound 
elementary education, and proper examination afterwards by 
the Institute or some competent body, so as to give the 
scientific teaching at lectures or in the architect’s office a proper 
direction. Mr. Tite further, on November 5, 1855, in his 
observations at the opening of the session 1855-56 of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, made special reference to Mr. 
Bailey’s address, and warmly commended the object he had in 
view—the institution of an examination, and of its necessary 
result, a diploma. 

The three articles above referred to having been reprinted 
in pamphlet form, a copy was presented by the author, M. 
Adolphe Lance, through Mr. John W. Papworth, to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

On November 19, 1855, Mr. John W. Papworth read before 
the Institute a paper, “An Abridgment of M. Lance’s essay 
entitled ‘On a Diploma in Architecture,’ with Remarks and 
Suggestions.” In the meantime the Association had prepared 
and transmitted to the Institute the memorial determined on in 


as follows :— 5 


To THE PRESIDENT AND COUNCIL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
- BririsH ARCHITECTS. 


The Memorial of the Architectural Association. 

My Lorp AND GENTLEMEN,—Your memorialists, representing 
the younger members of the architectural profession, beg to lay before 
the Royal Institute of British Architects their desire for the establish- 
ment of an examination, which should eventually serve as the basis for 
the issue of such a diploma as shall certify that the holder thereof is 
fully qualified to practise as an architect. They have been induced to 
take this step from the consideration of the difficulties which, in the 
present day, beset the early stages of architectural education. In 
preparation for entrance upon their articles, in studies during the 
period of their sojourn in an office, and in the critical interval from 
the completion of their articles to the moment of commencing prac- 
tice, the students of architecture are without sufficient guidance. In 
no case have they that important and valuable direction given to their 
several studies which is found to be so successful an inducement to the 
complete mastery of other professions, and this evil produces its more 
important effects when students of architecture, having completed 
their articles, commence practice on their own responsibility. The 
want of proper knowledge on the part of the architect, combined as it 
is with a want of information on the part of the public, leads to many 
of the anomalies which are now so frequently observed in the practice 
of the profession, and the presence in its ranks of many who have not 
the power, and in many cases of those who have not the will, to 
uphold its credit. So much attention has been lately turned towards 
the necessity of testing by examination the competency of all candi- 
dates for public employment, that your memorialists are led to submit 
that the present is a highly opportune period for bringing the subject 
under your consideration. They fe.1 that they are addressing those 
who represent the architectural profession, and by whom only an 
authoritative step towards the establishment of an examination, or the 
granting of a diploma, could be taken. They are also assured that 
the senior members of the profession could hardly take the initiative 
till the necessity for that course had been brought before them by 
those who have more recently entered the profession. Your meéino- 
rialists do not feel themselves called upon to enter into further details, 
because they are convinced that the members of the Institute must, 
from their position, be fully cognisant of the evil results of the present 
system ; and, therefore, do not doubt that the Council -will take an 
early opportunity of organising an examination, such as shall be found 
best calculated to aid and direct the student, and to bring the real 
qualifications of the architect before the public.—ALFRED BAILEY, 
President of the Architectural Association. 


Affairs moved slowly. Active opposition, and not less for- 
midable veiled hostility, raised obstacles, not the least of which 
was the idea that the architect being an artist must, like the 
poet, be born, and therefore could not be made. Such a course 
of education as was shadowed forth by the memorial was by 
many deemed not only unnecessary, but actually undesirable ; 
while others thought that the “run of the office” was quite 
sufficient to provide all the “education” a young architect 
could require; and it was not until June 25, 1360, that the 
Institute arrived at the conclusion “that it is desirable to afford 
an opportunity for a voluntary professional examination” ; and 
at a special ‘general meeting held on January 14, 1861, it was 
resolved “that the Council be instructed to proceed with the 
preparation of a curriculum and by-laws, and be recommended 
to appoint a committee to this end, and to report to a general 
meeting.” This resulted in the establishment of the voluntary 
architectural examination, the programme of regulations and 
course of examination, with list of books recommended to 
candidates, and a sketch of a form of examination paper being 
issued in May 1862. ; 

These documents, elaborated in the most careful manner, 
were widely comprehensive, and so complete that they have 
been used effectively in the arrangements for the examinations 
now in force. Mr. Arthur Ashpitel took the most lively interest 
in the success of the voluntary examination, On November 29, 
1862, he attended a meeting of the Association, and in an 


earnest address advocated its adoption ; le also, by bequest of 


certain shares (since added to by other donations), founded in 
1872 the “ Ashpitel Prize,” now annually awarded to the can- 
didate recommended as having most highly distinguished 
himself in the examinations held in the current year. 

The first voluntary examination (proficiency) was held in 
January 1863, and the last in June 1881. Within this period 
of nineteen years twelve examinations were held, at which 
forty-seven candidates passed the preliminary examination, 
which lapsed in 1879; thirty-seven passed in the class of pro- 
ficiency, four of whom had passed the preliminary. While of 
those who had passed the proficiency examination only three 
passed the class of distinction ; these I may mention by name 
as R. R. Bayne, R. Phené Spiers, T. H. Watson—deserving 
of all honour. 

Notwithstanding the great care taken by the promoters of 
this examination in the preparation of the admirable pro- 
gramme, it did not satisfy the requirements of the day, and as 
it was gradually failing to command any interest in the student 
class, some effective measure was necessary to meet the needs 
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of the architectural student as expressed in the memorial of 
1855. 

This was in some degree attained by a resolution of the 
Institute passed on March 14, 1877, establishing a new by-law, 
by which it was provided that “Al!l gentlemen engaged in the 
study or practice of civil architecture, before presenting them- 
selves for election as Associates, shall, after May 1882, be 
required to pass an examination before their election, according 
to a standard to be fixed from time to time by the Council.” 
‘The regulations and programme governing this qualifying or 
obligatory examination were adopted by the Institute oa 
January 3, 1881, and are those now in force for it. 

The first of the qualifying examinations was held in March 
1882, and since that date fourteen examinations have been held 
in London, two in Manchester, and once each in Glasgow, 
Leeds, and Liverpool—nineteen examinations in all. At these 
examinations 310 candidates have passed, and 23 who 
have been relegated to their studies are entitled to come 
up again without further payment. Thus, in nineteen years 
(1863-81) the number of candidates passed in the voluntary 
examination class of proficiency was only 37. In eight 
years (1882-89) the numbers passed in the obligatory 
examination were 310—the candidates who passed in the year 
£889 having been 79, with 23 relegated to their studies, to come 
up at future examinations. The number of candidates who 
passed in each year is :—1882, 21; 1883, 9; 1884, 21; 1885, 
17 ; 1886, 39; 1887, 44; 1888, 80; 1889, 79. The steady 
increase, as the examination has become better known and 
appreciated, is most satisfactory, and there is good ground for 
believing that this success will continue. 

The system of relegation, by which candidates, while not 
failing entirely, have not succeeded in obtaining a sufficient 
number of marks to pass, are pexmitted to come up at a future 
¢xamination, either for the who'e or for that particular section 
im which they may have failed to satisiy the examiners, has 
been most successfu', and in a remarkable degree so advanta- 
geous to the candidates that it will be continued in the pro- 
gressive examinations now established. 

Until the “final” of the progressive examinations comes 
into force, in not less than three years’ time, the qualifying 
examination as at present conducted will be continued ; it is 
therefore desirable that young men in practice, whether in 
London or the provinces, who ought to appreciate the great 
advantages to be derived from the preparation for and passing 
this examination, should in that interval follow the good example 
of so many similarly situated, who have passed this test satis- 
factorily, and greatly to their own benefit ; it is for young archi- 
tects of this class that this examination is particularly adapted. 
The close relationship now being established between the 
central body in London and the local societies should mate- 
rially promote this accession of candidates from the provinces, 
and it cannot be too distinctly understood that the special cir- 
cumstances of architects who may have been in practice for a 
few years, and offer themselves for examination, receive the 
fullest consideration from the board of examiners, and thus all 
ground for hesitation on their part should be removed. 

Satisfactory as had been the working of the qualifying 
examination, and well adapted as it is to meet the requirements 
of young architects between the ages of twenty-three and 
thirty, the experience gained in the past eight years, much con- 
ference with the younger candidates, and careful study of the 
answers to the questions set, made it evident that in the interests 
of the students it would be desirable to establish a more ele- 
mentary examination, which would secure that they were 
well grounded in the first principles of the subjects to be deal 
with before proceeding to more advanced studies. The first 
public step in this direction was taken on May 4, 1887, at the 
meeting of the General Conference of Architects on “ Educa- 
tion,” when, after the reading and discussion of various papers 
tending more or less directly to this end, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted :— 

I. That it is desirable that the guidance and direction of 
the education of those entering the architectural profession 
should be undertaken by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. ; 

2. That to realise this end the Royal Institute of British 
Architects shovld prepare a scheme of a complete system of 
examination. 

3. That such system should comprise :—Ist, Preliminary, for 
pupils entering the profession, as a test of general knowledge, 
those passing this to be ‘‘ Probationers R.I.B.A.” 2nd, Inter- 
mediate, for pupils in their third year or earlier, for the general 
principles of art and construction, those passing this to be 
“Students R.I.B.A.” 3rd, Final; pass examination to qualify 
for A.R.I.B.A., at twenty-three years of age or earlier, 

For some unexplained reason the proceedings of recent 
conferences have not been reported and issued in the Transac- 
tions or in the Journal of the R.I.B.A.; but this meeting 
appeared to me to be of so much importance that I reprinted 
a report of the papers read, added an appendix contain- 
ing full details of the French and American systems of 
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education, issued the whole in pamphlet form, sent a copy by 
post to every member of the R.I.B.A., and distributed a large 
number among local societies, and in quarters where the 
subject. was likely to arouse interest. The three resolutions 
were formally referred to the Council, with a request to take 
the necessary steps to carry them out, and ultimately to realise 
this scheme. 

The Institute, acting under the authority of the new charter 
and by-laws, by resolutions passed April 8, 1889, established. a 
system of prozressive examinations :—1. Preliminary ; 2. Inter- 
mediate 5 3. Final or Qualifying. ‘ 

The preliminary examination is to test the general know- 
ledge of aspirants entering, or who have just entered, the 
profession. The first preliminary was held in November last, 
and may be considered to have been satisfactory. An analysis 
of the result shows that out of 107 candidates who were 
admitted to the examination, 44 were declared exempt, 43 
passed, and 23 were relegated to their studies; so that at this 
first examination 87 candidates have been entered on the 
Register of Probationers of the Royal Institute. The pro- 
gramme of subjects included in the examination is very clear ; 
they are all of a simple elementary character, with which any 
intelligent schoolboy should either be acquainted, or be able 
with short preparation to make himself acquainted ; but some 
of the candidates appear to have thought it unnecessary to 


‘trouble themselves to acquire any accurate knowledge on scme 


of the subjects, and in consequence have been sent back. 
Great importance is attached to this preliminary examination, 
since when well established it will certainly influence the 
concluding portion of the school education of youvhs destined 
to enter the profession, and thus prepare them with a good 
foundation for their further studies. The probationers now 
registered will in not less than two years, on: submitting satis- 
factory ‘‘testimonies of study,” as particularised in the pro- 
gramme, be admitted to the intermediate examination, the 


successful passing of which will qualify the student for registra- 


tion as a student R.I.B.A. 

Not less than two years after having passed the intermediate 
the student—provided that the further “testimonies of study ” 
he will be required to produce are satisfactory—will be admitted 
to the final examination, to qualify ‘for candidature as Asso- 
ciate R.I.B.A. Except as regards the “testimonies of study,” 
which are of a more complete character than the “ probationary 
work” now required, this final examination will cover very 
much the same ground as the present examination in architec- 
ture; but with the preliminary training necessitated by the 
intermediate examination it is anticipated that the results, so 
far as regards the attainments of the candidates, will be even 
more satisfactory than at present. 

As in the present “examination in architecture” special 
provision is made for, and particular consideration given to, 
the candidature of architects actually in practice, so in like 
manner, when this examination in some three or four years’ time 
has become merged in the Final, some adequate provision will 
for a few years be made to meet the cases of architects in prac- 
tice, whom it would not be reasonable to require to pass the 
two previous examinations, and from whom it would be equally 
unreasonable te require the full testimonies of study which the 
student candidate would produce in the ordinary course of his 
preparation. 

Although it is to be presumed that every one who takes an 
interest in the subject is fully acquainted with the details of the 
programme of the progressive examinations, published at 
length in the “ Kalendar R.I.B A.,” or, if not so acquainted, 
will by acquiring the Kalendar obtain the necessary informa- 
tion, I will venture to occupy your time, not by a dry recital of 
particulars there to be ascertained, but with a short comment 
explanatory of the views with which those details were settled ; 
and, first, [ desire to impress on you that these details have 
been arranged with a desire that the student, in whatever part 
of the country he may be, should be guided gradually forward 
in a sound course of study, but should at the same time be 
left quite free as to the sources from which he may attain the 
necessary knowledge, and that so far as possible in arranging 
such a course all baneful academic influences might be 
avoided, and the natural abilities and proclivities of the student 
allowed free play, consistent with the acquisition of sound 
elementary knowledge essential to enable him to practise his 
profession with advantage to his client and credit to himself. 
The memorial of 1855 pointed out that students of architecture 
were without sufficient guidance at three pericds of their 
career before entering into practice, viz. “in preparation for 
entrance upon their articles,” ‘during the period of their 
sojourn in an office,” and “in the critical period from the com- 
pletion of their articles to the moment of commencing practice.” 
The progressive examinations meet these periods exactly, and 
the subjects which must be inciuded in them are defined in the 
by-laws,, which have been approved by the Privy Council, 
viz. :— : 

By-law 2, examinations, provides thet ‘The examination 
for candidates for associateship shall bewritten, graphic, and 
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and shall relate to the history of architecture, the charac- 
d details of architectural styles, the nature, or 
properties, and application of building materials, sanitary 
science, the principles and practice of construction, the design 
and arrangement of buildings, professional practice, and such 
other subjects as the Council may from time to time determine.” 

The preliminary examination exacts knowledge of the ele- 
mentary branches of an English education, and of one language 
French, German, Italian, or Latin. Also the special know- 
jedge of geometrical and freehand drawing, elementary perspec- 
tive, and of elementary mechanics and physics, which should 
be readily acquired by a youth of about sixteen. When this 
examination is firmly established the managers of educational 
establishments will certainly take note of its requirements to 
secure the necessary qualifications in youths intended for the 
profession. 

An important feature of the scheme for both the “ Inter- 
mediate” and “Final” examinations is the “testimonies of 
study,” which must be submitted by the candidate and be 
accepted as satisfactory, as a condition precedent for admissioa 
to the examination. For the ‘‘ Intermediate” these ‘ testi- 
monies” consist of drawings—which in the Art section cover 
the elementary features of Classic and Medizval architecture, 
and in the Science section the elements of ordinary construc- 
tion. These drawings will be used in the oral examination to 
test the candidate’s knowledge of what he has drawn, and thus 
secure some protection from mere unintelligent slavish copying. 

Concurrently with the production of these ‘testimonies ” 
the student will be preparing for the examination itself by 
acquiring the necessary knowledge on the subjects set out in 
the programme—all of an elementary nature, but essential to 
be mastered as the sound basis for further study. Among these 
subjects the application of geometry to actual work, the projec- 
tion of solids, and development of surfaces will assume the 
importance they deserve. 

The lines on which this programme has been founded have 
been indicated by the deficiencies in elementary knowledge 
evinced by candidates at the obligatory examination. It Is, 
therefore, hoped that students following this course with care 
will lay a good sound foundation for those more advanced 
studies required to secure a pass in the final. 

The work thus set out for the aspirant to enable him to pass 
the intermediate may appear formidable on paper, but really 
does.not demand any particular exertion from an ordinary 
student. Continuous and well-directed application by home or 
class study after office hours will of course be essential to attain 
success; but much of the work, especially the completed 
testimonies of study and the necessary preliminary work, should 
be carried out in the office, under the eye and guiding hand of 
the architect master who has undertaken to instruct his pupil 
in the art and mystery of the. professiou of an architect. Such 
master will certainly in every case greatly benefit by the im- 
proved intelligence of the pupil, and the more advanced know- 
ledge he will bring to bear on the active work of the office, and 
may in some instances be rewarded for the loss of the services 
of such pupil as an office-help—spending his days in endless 
tracing, copying specifications, drawing plans on skins for 
Jeases, and the like drudgery, profitable enough to the master, 
but the merest waste of time for the poor pupil—by the convic- 
tion that he is in some degree fulfilling the obligation he under- 
took when he accepted the responsibility of taking the future of 
the pupil into his hands. 

The subjects of study exactly follow the lines laid down in 
the by-law I have quoted, to which, I may say, particular 
attention was given by the Privy Council, who required the 
specific subjects to be particularly stated as there set out ; but, 
of course, at this early stage these subjects can only be dealt 
a in an elementary manner to form the basis of more mature 
study. 

This preparation, the experience gained by passing through 
this examination, the encouragement and advice the student is 
certain to receive at the oral examination, will induce him to 
enter on preparation for the final, not only with a good 
elementary knowledge, but with an interest in the further 
prosecution of his studies which will naturally follow the 
acquisition of such knowledge. This final examination fits in 
exactly with the third period of the memorial, since it is 
neither desired nor expected that a student should offer himself 
immediately after the expiration of his articles, for although if 
a candidate who has just completed twenty-one years of age 
should offer himself and satisfy the conditions, he could not be 
rejected, it is not desirable that any one less than twenty-three 
years of age should come up, and the instances in which one of 
younger age could pass would be few indeed. 

The testimonies of study required for admission to the final 
comprise three most important subjects not included in the 
examination which this will supersede—viz. drawings from some 
historical building made from actual measurement, with the 
jointing of the masonry, &c, correctly shown, and the construc- 
tion—with details one-quarter full size—the original sketches 
measured and plotted on the spot being appended, which will 
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insure that some attention has been given to the monuments 
of the past ; while the satisfactory evidence of having followed 
the carrying-out of building works, and notes of the progress 
and conduct of such works which will be required, will provide 
for attention being given to the practical work which cannot be 
omitted. : 

The two sheets of diagrams of constructive masonry— 
arches, vaults, or groined vaults, with the projections of the: 
arch and vault stones—are intended to promote the study of 
projection and geometry —now, alas! almost absolutely neglected! 
by the architect, but, when mastered, of the greatest value to 
him, and these drawings being obligatory, good results may be 
expected to follow. | ; ; 

The other subjects fixed for the testimonies of study touch, 
on the principal points with which acquaintance is desirable, 
but the limits are so wide that the fullest opportunity is afforded 
to the student for the development and display of his particular 
ability ; while the present qualifying examination, modified 
only to meet the more advanced position of the student, may 
be considered as fairly representing the written, graphic, and 
oral portions of the final. : ' ts 

The interest which has been evinced in the preliminary 
examination by leading men in Dublin, Glasgow, Bristol, 
Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Nottingham, 
Sheffield, and other places is of good augury for the future, 
especially as many of the candidates have been sent up by 
architects who are not as yet members of the Institute. Thus 
it may be hoped that by the aid of such centres, which year by 
year will certainly be extended, the pupil even in remote 
country places may be 1e1ched, and the whole of the rising 
students throughout the United Kingdom, and, hereafter, also 
in the colonies and dependencies of this empire, be brought 
under the influence of these progressive examinations. The 
first step towards this is that every architect, whether or not a 
member of the Institute, should appreciate that it is an obliga— 
tion on him to see that his pupils are duly prepared for and 
successfully passed through the full course ; and should further 
feel that in failing to do this he fails to fulfil the obligation he 
undertook when accepting the pupil, for I sincerely trust that 
such wicked waste of a youth’s best years as giving him, in 
exchange for handsome money consideration, “ the run of the: 
office,” will soon come to an end. : ; 

The Association can greatly help in forwarding the success; 
of the undertaking, not only by its classes—so advantageous 
to those to whom by good fortune they are accessible—but also 
by the personal influence of individual members, so many of 
whom have passed one or other of former examinations. 

Further, the Architectural Association of London has 
effected so much good for the young student by its system of 
classes, that so excellent a model might well be followed by the 
pupils and clerks engaged in provincial offices, who should, in 
every town where a sufficient number could be brought 
together, form an association on lines similar to this, and, with 
the programme of the progressive examinations before them, 
work together and mutually assist in acquiring and maturing 
the necessary knowledge. I cannot but think that this. 
Association might do good service for architectural students in. 
the provinces could the executive take some measures to 
promote these local associations—to work in conjunction with 
it; and this may now be the more readily initiated since ip 
many important centres there are in alliance with the Institute 
professional societies under whose guidance such junior 
associations might be established, and whose effective assist- 
ance might be obtained by the originating idea being duly 
communicated to them through this Association. 

In other towns, where such societies do not as yet exist, the 
young architects, students, and assistants may with great 
advantage combine to promote by mutual instruction the study 
of subjects included in the programme ; it should surely need 
but the first suggestion, and the guidance which the experience 
of this Association would enable your executive to give, to lead 
to such associations being formed wherever a dozen, or even 
fewer, students could be brought together to work in harmony 
for one common end. 7 ; 

I earnestly commend this to the favourable consideration of 
your committee, and hope that effective steps will be taken for 
its realisation, being convinced that it is only by such combina- 
tion, commencing with the first year of pupilage, and with @ 
clear and definite programme of the minimum amount of 
knowledge which will be required being placed at once before 
the youthful aspirant, that the future of the profession can be 
influenced in the manner which we all desire, to the advantage 
equally of all its members and of the public its clients. 

Mr. J. A. GOTCH proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Cates; 
His paper was exceedingly valuable in two respects, first, as an 
historical account of the examinations, and, secondly, as a 
guide to those who had pupils, as well as to the pupils them- 
selves, and students. In reference to the memorial, in his 
opinion students were still without sufficient guidance. Besides 
setting them a task, some means for grappling with the task was 
wanted, and he trusted they might evolve some better systenx 
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of acquiring the knowledge necessary for passing the examina- 
tions. Architects should insist on their pupils passing the 
examinations ; this should be stipulated for in the articles, as 


also that pupils should have special opportunities for acquiring, 


the necessary knowledge, independent of the office work. 
Architects should also encourage their assistants to pass the 
examinations. Assistants, he believed, wanted very little per- 
suasion to do so. One advantage of the progressive system 
was that the young student came in touch with the Institute of 
Architects from the first. 

Mr. H. D. APPLETON seconded. In reference to the Asso- 
Ciation affiliation scheme, one of the difficulties in promoting 
the formation of local societies was that practising architects 
were extremely jealous of their assistants and pupils coming 
together, lest their rivals would learn what was going on in 
their office. A difficulty with some local societies and affilia- 
tion was that the Institute had a federation scheme on hand, 
and some societies made answer that they would rather be 
federated to the Institute. Mr. Appleton incidentally referred 
to an ambiguous paragraph in the Kalendar requiring students 
for the intermediate examination, to submit two sheets of the 
Orders of architecture. 

Mr. CATEs: It is intended to apply only to one Order, to 
be selected at choice. 

Mr. JOHN SLATER, on being asked to speak, said he 
found himself in this difficulty, that. he could add nothing to 
what Mr. Cates had so fully laid before them on the examina- 
tion scheme; and secondly, being on the Committee for 
Education, his tongue was tied on that question. He agreed 
with Mr. Gotch that it was incumbent on principals to give 
their pupils special opportunities for preparing themselves, and 
he thought it was short-sighted policy for provincial architects 
not to allow the young men to associate frankly and freely. 

Mr. H. O. CRESSWELL said the Association by its memorial 
had first drawn the attention of the Institute prominently to the 
necessity for an examination. That was in 1855, and the 
realisation came about in 1889. They were in a state of 
turmoil in the Association about education. Was their 
organisation, which had worked so well in the past, sufficient 
to meet the needs of the day? For one thing, there were 
special scientific requirements in the present day, and if they 
were to join the Institute they were told they must be well up 
in them. They required, he believed, to supplement the system, 
and if any good was to come of it they must be backed up by 
the Institute, and it should be arranged that all members should 
allow their pupils extra opportunities for taking advantage of 
special classes, &c. 

Mr. A. B. PITE asked what was the object of the education 
of an architect? His object when articled was to learn how to 
build a thoroughly good building, The examinations were not 
then established, but had the programme of the examinations 
been put in his hand then he would have been at such a loss 
that he would have thrown up architecture on the spot. 
Perhaps the mistake of the examinations was in the exaltation 
of the Institute rather than of architecture. Their enthusiasm 
should be for art rather than for the letters F.R.I.B.A. He 
found few traces of enthusiasm in the examination programme. 
The most successful architectural students had not had the 
most advantages, nor had they come out of the offices of the 
best architects. The examination would discover mechanical 
knowledge, but it did not test whether the spirit of architec- 
tural features was understood. He regretted that Mr. Aitchi- 
son’s suggestions had not been embodied in the authorised 
programme. 

Mr. MILLARD said that they owed a deep debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Cates for his labours on their behalf for so many years. 
The speaker then contrasted what was done in other pro- 
fessions with the action of the Institute, which, having been 
in existence fifty years, had succeeded now in establishing the 
examinations. Students were still asking how to prepare 
themselves to pass the examinations. Without more syste- 
matic means of education the examinations could only hold a 
secondary place. The Association had struggled on all these 
years on its own efforts ; but had they asked earlier for educa- 
tion they would have got it. Instead of that, the Institute had 
shirked its responsibility, and the Association had gone on 
playing at independence. As to the examination programme, 
he confessed a sneaking regard for what Mr. Cates would call 
Mr. Aitchison’s heresies. Could not the examiners give some 
idea of the abilities of the candidates who passed? Nothing 
was known, however, beyond that a candidate passed. 

Mr. NEEDHAM WILSON said the Institute syllabus was 
calculated to turn out good clerks of works, but not architects. 

Mr. COLE A. ADAMS said that Mr. Cates would be looked 
on as the great founder of architectural education in this 
country. The advantages of students were now enormous to 
what they were before, and they must not expect to have 
everything cut and dried to their hand. Architects, he agreed, 
should not take premiums from pupils without giving a guid 
pro quo. He alluded, also, to the country solicitors allowing 
their articled clerks a year in the London office. 


Mr. T. RICKMAN said his old friend Mr. Cates had been at 
the head and front of the memorial business in 1855. He con- 
gratulated them on getting a paper out of Mr. Cates, when for 
forty years scarce a paper had been written by him. The 
members of the Association in 1852 and 1855 were chiefly men 
who were partly in practice, or were assistants to architects. 

Mr. EARLE suggested that a course of training for two 
years should take place before pupilage. 

Mr. GOLDSMITH agreed with Mr. Pite that there was a 
painful lack of enthusiasm in pupils now. The Institute 
encouraged absolute mediocrity, and had failed in its duty to 
them. Every other profession but theirs had its means of 
education. The work of the Institute was not to educate ; that 
was the work of the Association, and the Association needed 
backing up, money, and State support. 

Mr. FARROW, hon. secretary, said he had been in favour of 
students being passed in the order of merit. Something more 
than a certificate was desirable as an incentive to work. But 
there was an objection at present because many practising 
architects entered themselves, and in some cases, where masters 
and assistants entered together, the masters might come out 
below their assistants in the order of merit, the former having 
so many Claims on their time that they could not give the same 
amount of attention. They were 1,009 strong in the Association, 
quite strong enough to insure success. 

The PRESIDENT put the vote to the meeting, and it was 
carried enthusiastically. 

Mr. CATES, in reply, said he had listened with interest to the 
discussion, notwithstanding that severe blows had been struck 
at the details of the programme. With many remarks he con- 

‘curred. Hedid not know how students were to be examined 
in enthusiasm. As the examiners gained more experience and 
more knowiedge of the character of students such questions 
would no doubt be considered. The proceedings terminated 
at a late hour. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH WATER-COLOUR 
SOCIETY. 


Stes annual meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours was held ia the Windsor 
Hotel last week. Mr. Francis Powell, R.W.S, was re-elected 
president ; Mr. William M‘Taggart, R.S.A, vice-president ; 
and Mr. Hamilton Maxwell, treasurer. Mr. J. Wright Robb 
was appointed secretary in place of Mr. Smith, who has 
resigned on account of his business engagements not permitting 
him to devote the time which the importance of the Society 
now demands. The President expressed the regret that the 
members felt at Mr. Smith’s resignation, and alluded to the 
long and very valuable services he had rendered to the Society,, 
and the warm interest he had shown in its welfare. Mr. 
Powell concluded by proposing that as Mr. Smith had been in 
one sense the founder of the Society he should be made an. 
honorary member. A large number of candidates for election. 
were proposed and seconded. The election takes place at a. 
meeting of the Society in Glasgow on the 3oth inst. (varnishing 
day, Glasgow Institute). Messrs. James Paterson, Otto Leyde, 
R.S.A., and G. W. Johnstone, A.R S.A., were elected a hanging- 
committee for next exhibition. 


WATERLOO MONUMENT AT BRUSSELS. 


At a meeting of the Waterloo Memorial Committee recently 

held at the British Legation, under .the presidency of 
Lord Vivian, it was shown that the total subscriptions received, 
added to the interest accruing on the investment of a portion of 
the money, amounted to 64,154 francs 93 cents. Out of this 
sum the stonework would cost, in all, 23,000 francs ; the mould- 
ing, bronzing and other work connected with the sculpture 
40,361 francs 87 cents ; and the disinterment and removal of 
remains, printing and sundries, 538 francs 40 cents. The 
balance remaining in hand would, therefore, be 254 francs 
66 cents. The Count de Lalaing, the sculptor, reported most 
satisfactorily as to the quality of the stone, the workmanship 
and the manner in which the bronzing had been done by the 
galvano-plastic process. If the moulding had been done in 
the ordinary way the cost would have been double. He 
believed that the revised estimate now submitted would suffice 
to complete the whole monument. The committee sanctioned 
the estimate, but, in view of the smallness of the balance in 
hand, directed that no modification of any kind should be made 
in the estimate without their knowledge and sanction. The 
sculptor thought that the monument would be entirely com- 
pleted by next July. Finally, it was agreed, subject to the 
approval of the whole committee, that the inscription on the 
monument should run as follows :—‘ In memory of the 
British officers, non-commissioned officers, and men who fell in 
Belgium in the battles of 1815, and whose remains were trans- 
ferred to this cemetery in 1889. This monument was erected by 
the Queen and their countrymen, on a site generously presented 
by the Municipality of Brussels, 1890,” 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


PEOPLE are not to be envied who have to undertake 
harbour works without an unlimited sum to provide for 
contingencies. At Arklow, in the county of Wicklow, the 
inhabitants were in that position, and now they are suffering 
in consequence. Like so many places, there is a tendency 
to silting there, and, unless preventative measures are 
adopted in all such cases, the harbours become useless. 
In. 1882 the Government was moved to pity for the 
ampending fate of Arklow. Agrant of 15,000/. was given to 
she town ; a similar sum was lent on a local guarantee, on 
the understanding that the money was applied to the 
amprovement of the harbour. In order that the rights 
possessed by a local mining company over the harbour 
might be abolished, 5,000/ was lent to purchase them. 
Government engineers had reported on the harbour, and 
they estimated that 26,o00/. was ample to carry out the works 
which were necessary. The contract was taken by a Scots- 
man on plans prepared in the Irish Office of Works, and the 
work was to be executed under official superintendence. 
Difficulties cropped up, as is not uncommon in undertakings 
ef the kind, and the money was not sufficient to pay for 
more than the works on the south side of the harbour, and 
the preparation of the blocks of concrete which were to be. 
used on the north side. The Act which related to the 
scheme prescribed that at a certain time the harbour was to 
be made over to the Town Commissioners of Arklow, who 
were to become responsible for its maintenance, It did not 
matter that the harbour was unfinished—they were compelled 
to take it. There is no money available for the completion of 
the works. It appears that the township, which is of no com- 
mercial importance, is saddled with a part of the expenditure 
on a rival harbour, besides the 20,0004. which was laid out 
at Arklow. An effort has been made to borrow 5,000/, 
from the Office of Public Works in Ireland, but the 
security is not trusted, as the people are already over- 
taxed. Unless some benevolent individuals come forward, 
the prosperity of the place is at an end. 


M, Gerrroy, the director of the French school of 
Archeology in Rome, has announced that important dis- 
eoveries have been madein the course of the excayations 
for the new military hospital. Among the remains met with 
were a part of a mosaic floor and the walls of a chamber, 
traces of a basilica, a head in marble, probably of the 
period of the ANTONINES, a base of a statue with the feet of 
the figure still remaining, and an inscription recording that 
the statue represented one Pusricius HILarvs, a dealer in 
pearls. A smali marble statue was also found which 
evidently belonged to a fountain. It is also rumoured that 
a piece of mosaic was unearthed in the subterranean 
chambers of St. Peter’s, Rome, and in a line with the 
Moses of MicHEL ANGELO. 


A TRAVELLING studentship of the value of 50/, (the gift 
of Mr. G. MENcE SmitH) is offered by the Painters’ Com- 
pany. The competition is open to students ‘between the 
ages of twenty and thirty-five. Each competitor is to send 
in before April 22 a drawing from the antique or from life, 
a study from an example of coloured ornament, and original 
designs for the coloured decoration of the east end of a 
ehapel with waggon-headed roof. The successful competitor 
will have to sign a declaration that he will, within twelve 
months, proceed abroad for at least two months, and spend 
not less than six weeks in Italy, visiting such places as the 
committee may direct, and devoting himself to making 
sketches and notes of examples of coloured decorative art. 
He will also be required to produce a certificate from the 
institution which he represents that his general conduct has 
been satisfactory whilst a student there. The drawings and 
sketches will become the property of the student, but if 
desired by the Company they are to be exhibited at any 
time within three years for a month. 


THE stained-glass window in the south transept of 
Gloucester Cathedral, which forms the memorial of the late 
GaMBIER Parry, has cost 671/. 8s. 5a., and the brass 
21/, 7s. 6d. As the subscriptions amounted to 812/. 18s. 6d, 

the committee were able to hand over 1o/, to the School 
of Art and 94/, 18s. to the Children’s Hospital. 
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mittee have expressed their thanks to Messrs. CLAYTON & 
BELL for the liberal way in which the window was supplied. 
Mr. WALLER, the architect, has made over his fees to the 
hospital. There is no doubt that from the esteem for 
Mr. GamBiIER Parry which prevailed, a much larger sum 
than was subscribed would have been obtained if a memorial 
of another character had been propos2d. 


Tur effect of the new Technical Instruction Act will be to 
create the necessity for a costly sort of accommodation in 
Board schools. In Sheffield a conference is to be held on 
the 29th inst., in which the managers of the School of Art, 
the Technical School, the Church Institute, and the 
Mechanics’ Institute will take part. It is expected some 
scheme will be drawn up on which the application to the 
Town Council for the money required will be based. 
Meanwhile, it is recommended that at the central Board 
school of Sheffield a separate building be erected, contain- 
ing chemical laboratories for 150 students, a physical 
laboratory for forty or fifty students, a workshop for wood 
and iron to accommodate forty workers at a time, an art 
and clay modelling-room, and also lecture and other rooms. 
It was roughly estimated that this might involve an ex- 
penditure of 9,000/. The money for additions of the kind 
can be borrowed by 2 Town Council, and the repayment 
spread over fifty years. 


Tur late JuLEs GARNIER was a painter who was an 
admirer of RABELAIS, and some of his best pictures were 
inspired by the works of the humourist. Like the curé of 
Meudon, M. GaRNIER was not restrained by the conven- 
tions of society in his representations. As long as the 
incidents he depicted were supposed to belong to a past 
age M. GARNIER was safe; but when instead he painted 
his Magrant Délit, with an officer of police in everyday 
costume and a room in the latest French style, the authori- 
ties had to make a show of being virtuous, and the picture 
was removed from the walls of the Salon. A special exhi- 
bition of so notorious a work ended in a loss of money. 
Even in Paris it is difficult for a painter to overcome the 
effects of a public condemnation of his work, and, when 
M. Garnier died lately, it was found that the representa- 
tive of French gaiety was in poverty, and unable to make 
any provision for his family, A committee has been formed 
to obtain money for the children he left, and it is proposed 
to have a sale of works of art which will be presented, and 
a performance at one of the theatres. The members consist 
of artists, writers, actors, politicians, and other influential 
persons. A lottery will also be got up by a society, and it 
may be anticipated that the painter’s family will be secured 
from want. 
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Tue last contract in connection with the Manchester 


‘Waterworks at Thirlmere has been let to Messrs. MoRRISON 


& Mason, the amount being 125,500/4 The work to be 
done is the embanking of the lake by which it will be con- 
verted into a gigantic reservoir. Recently the Corporation 
were forced to interfere with Mr. Custer in his contract. 
Sir Joun Harwoop, the chairman of the Waterworks Com- 
mittee, said he did all he could to dissuade Mr. CHESTER 
from entering on the contract, as he had no organisation, 
no foremen, no engineers, no plant, and had been out of 
business for a considerable time, and that altogether the 
matter would be beset with difficulties to him. Mr. CHESTER, 
however, entered on the work, and it had become a 
matter of painful necessity to take the contract out of his 
hands. Mr. CHEsTerR had withdrawn certain allegations in 
his affidavit in support of his application for an injunction, 
and the dispute with him would be referred to arbitration. 
The Committee were about to relet the contract, and Mr. 
CHESTER would be responsible for the difference between 
his tender and the cost of completing the work. As prices 
are higher now than when the contract was entered into by 
Mr. Cuester, the difference for which he can be held 
responsible may amount to a large sum. But fortunately 
for him the Manchester Corporation are not ungenerous, 
and may be disposed to settle the affair without causing 
much loss to the contractor. Messrs. Arrp have entered 
into an arrangement with the Corporation by which any 
differences that may arise in connection with their contract 


The com- | will be amicably settled. 
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MS ° . 
Studentship.—Mr. John Begg; Medal of Merit—Mr. D. i 86 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


‘NO. 190._THE HALL, HOLCOMBE, CHATHAM, [JOHN BELCHER.) 


WO. 191._.THE HALL, HOLCOMBE, CHATHAM, SOUTH-WEST VIEW, 
(JOHN BELCHER.] 


BUSINESS PREMISES, HOLLOWAY. 


HESE buildings occupy the site of Nes. 368, 370 and 

372 Holloway Road, and 2 Tollington Road, with 
land at the rear. The corner shop is occupied by Mr. G, 
Jones, jeweller, and the remainder of the premises for the 
business of a confectioner and a restaurant, dining-rooms, 
xc. There is on the first floor a banqueting hall, extending 
the height of two storeys, about 4o feet long by 30 feet 


wide, covered in one span, and lighted by two ranges of 


traceried windows, with a lofty dado and gallery of oak and 
pitch pine. Over this at the rear is a bakery and pastry- 
making room, but the principal bakery is in the three-storey 
building at the rear, not shown in the view, in which also the 
electric-light engines are’placed. Messrs. Perkins & Son’s 
newly-patented refrigerators and all the most modern 
appliances, including ovens and heating apparatus, for the 
business are in course of erection. The buildings are fire- 
proof. The facings are red brick and Doulton stone, with 
some mosaicwork introduced, the shop front pilasters being 
in glazed faience. The contractors are Messrs. OLDREY & Co. 
The fireproof flooring and other ironwork are partly by 
Messrs. Homan & Ropcers, the vitreous mosaicwork by 
Rust & Co.,, the faience pilasters by Messrs. Curr & Sons, 
Messrs. SHARP & Kent are the electrical engineers, the 
lifts by Mr. DELL, the carving by Mr. McCuttocu. The 
architect is Mr. FREDERICK WALLEN, of’ 96 Gower Street. 
The total cost, including electric lighting, ovens, heating, 
&c., will be about 20,0007, The illustration is taken from 
the original drawing made by Mr. E. A. Herrer. 


THE RAILWAY TAVERN. 


HESE buildings, which are approaching completion, 
; are near to the M.S. & L. Railway and the Docks 
Station, Grimsby, and occupy a prominent corner site at 
the junction of Cleethorpe Road with Railway Street, and 
provide every accommodation for a modern family and 
commercial hotel. The materials employed are red’ stock 
bricks, with Ancaster and blue Idle stone dressings and 
strings, the roofs being covered with green Westmoreland 
slates. Mr. T. Siminson is the builder. The building is 
being erected from the designs and under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. E. W. Fareprortuer, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 
Grimsby, for Messrs. Hewerr Bros., Limited, who in all 
Cases of this nature have shown great enterprise, and desire 
to erect buildings architectually worthy of the prominent 
positions they occupy in the town. 


CLEE PARK HOTEL. 


a) es building, which has commanding frontages to 
Cleethorpe Road and Park Street, is being erected 
by Messrs. J. M. THompson & SONS, contractors, Louth, 
and contains every modern improvement in arrangement 
and fittings. The materials employed are thin red stock 
bricks, Ancaster and Idle stone dressings and strings. The 
corner turret forms a ventilation shaft, and is covered with 
copper, and the roofs with green Westmoreland slates, In 
addition to the hotel an ostler’s house and commodious 
stabling are provided. Mr, E. W. FAREBROTHER, of 
Grimsby, is the architect. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


O* Monday evening Mr, Alfred Waterhouse, the president, 
distributed the prizes to the successful students. 

The PRESIDENT announced the death of Signor Brentano, 
the successful competitor in the late competition for the new 
facade of Milan Cathedral, whose loss was not only a depriva- 
tion to Italy, but to Europe generally. 

The following is the prize-list :—The Pugin Travelling 


Blow. The Godwin Bursary.—Alfred Arthur Cox, associate. 
Institute Silver Medal.—The Wolfe of Badenoch—Alex. Mac- 
kintosh ; Pupil—J. E. Mowlem. Soane Medallion.—Georgian 
—Francis William Bedford ; Cedric—Charles Sydney Spooner; 
19th Century—Ernest W. Gimson. The Tite Prize.—Privacy 
—James C. Watt (of Aberdeen). The Grissell Gold Medal.— 
Anno 1889—Walter Percival ; Coup de Grace—J. A. Pywell ; 
Labor ipse Voluptas—Thomas Frederick Pennington, associate. 
Scientific Masonry Prizes —Tangent—Harold A. Woodington ; 
Excelsior—A. Whitford Anderson, associate. 

The PRESIDENT delivered the following address to the 
students :— 

President's Address. 

Last year, when I had the honour of addressing you before 
the annual distribution of prizes, I spoke to you on the subject 
of competitions, and ventured to give a few hints to those who 
might be intending to try their fortunes in these contests. 
Having lately had fresh experience of the vital interest this 
question must possess to most young architects, I propose this 
evening again to revert to the subject, with a few remarks ona 
recent competition. 

I should be glad to think the day not far distant when com- 
petitions would be rarely, if ever, resorted to, except for works 
of the greatest national importance. I lament their frequency 
chiefly because of the enormous amount of unproductive labour 
they involve, and I confess I do not see at present any 
tendency towards their diminution. This being so, it seems 
most important that those who are concerned as assessors in 
drawing up instructions should see that they are prepared not 
only to secure the best results from the promoter’s point of 
view, but also to subserve as much as possible the interests of 
the profession—first, by saving the architects competing from 
all unnecessary work ; and secondly, by not hampering com- 
petitors with vexatious restrictions, thus leaving them free to 
solve in their own way the problem put before them, without 
the feeling that if all the accommodation asked for is not 
exactly of a certain size, and every room of certain dimensions, 
they will be adjudged out of the competition, I would have 
every competitor put as nearly as may be in the position of an 
architect acting for a private client, who, though he may have 
suggested his requirements, would probably listen to his pro- 
fessional adviser if he gave good reasons for not literally 
adhering to them in all cases. I have endeavoured, when 
acting as assessor, to use my influence to keep the instructions 
thus elastic ; but I have frequently had to regret that they had 
not been more so, when, after the designs themselves had come 
under review, some of general excellence had to be set aside 
for breach of conditions in some point of minor importance, 
on which the instructions unfortunately had been allowed to 
speak too decidedly. 

Having lately, as.I have already hinted, been engaged upon 
such a labour (a very arduous one, owing to the way in which 
the profession had responded to the invitation) in the first or 
sketch competition for the Sheffield Municipal Buildings, and 
being very much interested in the work, and full of the subject, 
I have thought that I could not do better to-night than bring 
before you some special facts in connection with that competi- 
tion and some special considerations which may prove of use 
to some of my hearers. 

The instructions in this particular case were issued in 
August last, and invited certain drawings to 1-16-inch scale, 
viz. a plan of each flocr of the proposed building, two cross 
sections, and one elevation. They were all to be on stretchers 
of the smallest possible size—2 feet by 1 foot 6 inches—so as 
to be kept near the eyeline when hung on wall or screen, and 
easily handled for reference. No mottoes or distinguishing 
borders or devices were allowed. When a case containing a 
design was opened, it was numbered by a progressive number, 
and every drawing and document within the case was marked 
for identification with the same number. Alternative schemes 
were ruled out of court altogether ; for I believe that, as a rule, 
those architects whose exuberant imagination would induce 
them to send in alternative schemes, or to cover their plans 
with flaps showing how they could vary their arrangements, 
lose much by so doing. They may show themselves men of 
varied resources, but hardly architects convinced of the perfec- 
tion of the scheme they propose for adoption ; and I submit 
that the time spent in preparing two schemes would be much 
more profitably spent in perfecting one. 

I must, however, ask permission to leave Sheffield for the 
moment, to tell you of one exception to this rule which I 
encountered many years ago. It was in a competition for the 
Bristol Assize Courts. I.was asked by the Corporation to 
assist them in awarding the three prizes they had to dispense 
for the first, second, and third best designs among those sent in 
which agreed with their instructions. I had not much difficulty 
in discovering what, in my opinion, were the best of the series, 
nor of placing them in their order of merit ; but, though they 
were in different types of Gothic—one round-arched, another 
thirteenth century, and the third of a later style—I confess I 
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in this competition, is about 200 feet in length. Across the 
adjacent street on the north is a new building (the Yorkshire 
Penny Bank and Albany Hotel) about 56 feet high, while on 
the south is the before-mentioned churchyard, with the church 
in its centre having a tower surmounted by a cupola. The 
height of the adjacent buildings does not appear to have been 
duly considered by every competitor; perhaps some had not 
visited the site ; and no doubt the instructions suggesting the 
required accommodation almost exclusively on the ground or 
first-floor had a good deal to do with the unfortunate fact that 
this, the principal front of the Municipal Buildings, was 
sometimes drawn with a parapet not more than 45 feet from 
the street level. The want of height in the horizontal features 
of the front has been, however, generally made up for either 
by a central tower on a line with the front, or by one set 
back behind the state apartments, which apartments naturally, 
in the greater portion of the designs, occupy this front (in 
the latter position the effect of such a tower would be in great 
measure lost) or by a tower at one or other extremity of the 
front. In some cases this lateral tower was placed, not on the 
western front at all, but facing the side street just behind the 
principal apartments, where it would fulfil the useful function of 
interposing a break between the lofty state-rooms and the lower © 
business offices which overlook the side street. “These towers, 
“many of them, show great ingenuity in their design. One had 
its square trunk surmounted by four gables, not subtending the 
whole width of each side, but long and slender, with a pierced 
arcaded parapet on either side in the style of Bishop Gower, of 
St. David’s, through which passed the high-pitched, slated and 
hipped roof, filling in the angle spaces between the gables. 
The whole was surmounted by a well-designed fléche, and 
formed altogether a very original and elegant campanile. I 
dwelt on some of these Sheffield towers with tenderness, and, 
when they had to be put aside, with sincere regret. Many of 
them were of great beauty, and some few were entirely free 
from all suspicion of ever having served an ecclesiastical turn in 
another state of existence—in fact, they seemed quite original. 
In some few instances a dome took the place of atower. When 
placed behind intervening roofs the dome suffers more than the 
tower, but in one or two cases the dome was brought to the 
front of the building. These massive features do not in all 
cases stand on sufficiently massive supports. We are most of 
us occasionally tempted or forced to use iron or steel more 
freely than is desirable in support of walls, but would it not be 
well to make a rule to dispense with any feature of a non- 
essential character in a monumental stone building, whenever 
its introduction demands the use of iron girders and stanchions? 

Another frequent feature at Sheffield—like the tower, entirely 
optional (neither being mentioned in the instructions) —was the 
porte-cochére. Among the 12! questions was one asking 
whether such a feature might be thrown out beyond the pre- 
scribed area of the site. Leave to introduce this feature being 
in this way obtained, by far the greater part of the competitors 
availed themselves of it, but I cannot say generally to the 
improvement of their elevations. I would ask you why it is so 
difficult to make the porte-cochtre marry with the elevation 
against which it is placed—unless, indeed, the same treatment, 
eg. arcading, is carried through the whole of the ground floor 
of the front, and the porte-cochére also. I can conceive some 
unity of effect thus obtainable, even if the arches in the build- 
ing itself were afterwards partially filled in. I say nothing 
about the draughtiness of the carriage porch, and of the gloom 
it occasions in the interior of the entrance-hall, unless the latter 
happens to have windows beyond or above the roof of the 
feature in question. These disadvantages may be set against 
the comfort of being set down by one’s carriage inthe dry. It 
is its unfortunate effect on the elevation of the building to 
which I would draw special attention. By the great projection 
of the porte-cochére it hides half the front from view if seen in 
quick perspective; by its height and projection it seriously 
dwarfs the elevation ; or, if to avoid these disadvantages it is 
kept very low, it looks very mean. Lastly, its peculiarities of 
construction involve too often a want of harmony between it 
and the building it serves. The best treatment I have seen is 
when the carriage-way goes behind an open arcade which. 
supports an advancing central gable ; and where the wings of 
the facade also advance there is, I think, much to be said for 
this arrangement. This, however, was not in favour in Shef- 
field, though in one case the carriage-way was carried withia 
the walls of the building. I noticed also, in connection with 
the main entrance, that it seemed to be in many cases intended 
to provide a pair of heavy outer doors only, without the usual 
inner swing-doors, two pairs of which, one within the other,. 
one would suppose necessary to keep out the wind on a 
western front. ; 

At Sheffield I again observed what is but too general in 
most competitions, that the anxiety te get all the accommoda- 
tion of the suggested dimensions into his plan has often pre- 
vented the competitor from observing that his rooms have been 
made of a proportion which would be intolerable if carried 
out—e.g. 50 by 30 by 12 feet 6 inches high, Also, many plans 


was somewhat troubled in divining, and that for two reasons, 
that they were all by the same hand. The first it was difficult 
to be sure about, as the lettering, mounting, and colouring of 
each set were entirely different, as well as the styles and dis- 
position of plan; but they had all a vigorous character and 
individuality about them which appeared to flow from one and 
the same source of inspiration. Secondly, they all showed on 
their block plan an insignificant feature of an adjacent building, 
which I had myself observed in visiting the site, but which was 
not on the lithographed block plan given to each competitor, 
and which was omitted from all other designs in the room. 
When meeting the committee, therefore, for the purpose of 
making my report, I thought it desirable to inquire whether it 
would in their opinion be proper to give all three prizes to one 
competitor, provided the three designs, best, according to the 
judgment of the assessor, should prove to be by one and the 
same hand. At first they said “ No ;” but one of the com- 
mittee, who appeared to be conversant with affairs of the 
turf, remarked that if he entered three horses for a race, and 
they all three reached the winning-post before the rest of the 
field, there was no reason against his being accredited with the 
first three places; and that what was fair with horses was 
equally fair with architects’ designs. This argument settled 
the point. I gave my award, the seals were broken, and the 
late gifted E. W. Godwin carried off all three premiums. What 
Edward Godwin might venture upon with success, it is not given 
to everybody to imitate with equal success—and, as it was, this 
brilliant exploit did not secure him the execution of the work. 
Another competition was decided upon, in which, after what I 
have told you, I declined to act again as assessor. 

But to return to Sheffield. The accommodation there 
required was given in the form of a schedule, in which the 
sizes of rooms were only sugzested sizes. A general compliance 
with the dimensions contained in this schedule was all that was 
insisted upon. The total number of superficial feet of sug- 
gested accommodation was also given at the end of the 
schedule, the blank columns of which had to be filled in by each 
competitor to show at a glance what he was providing in each 
particular case, and also what was the total aggregate of his 
accommodation. This schedule so filled up has been of the 
greatest use in the examination and comparison of the different 
designs. 

As usual, no sooner were competitors fairly at work than 
numberless letters came from them on the subject of the 
instructions. They did not like being compelled to limit the 
amount of their work, and would have preferred sending in 
more drawings. Partners would have liked each to send ina 
separate design. Others wanted to make more elevations, and 
detailed drawings and perspective views. In fact, it seemed 
difficult for some of them to see that the rigour of the rule 
against receiving more than the prescribed drawings was really 
made in their interest, and not in that of the Corporation of 
Sheffield. 

At length, in the beginning of October, ‘it was thought 
that the time had come to send answers to all the questions 
which had up to that time been received. Soon the 9th a copy 
of the printed replies to 121 questions was sent by the Town 
Clerk to everybody who had obtained instructions ; after this 
we answered no further questions. 

Early in December the designs were sent in—178 in all. 
One of the competitors transgressed the instructions by apply- 
ing a motto to his stretchers. Three or four other designs 
were sent in so unfinished as to be hardly ina condition to 
enter the lists; while a few—but very few—had not kept.to the 
letter of the instructions in other points. On the whole, however, 
the competition was to be looked upon as a great success. An 
unusually large number of good thoughtful designs were sub- 
mitted, many of them in their elevation showing an excellent 
originality. Whether the shape of the site, verging towards a 
triangle, suggested it or not 1 cannot tell, but a considerable 
proportion of the plans bore too great a resemblance to a recent 
building erected for a nearly similar use, the details of which I 
have reason to be familiar with, and which in some Cases has 
been followed even to its faults. One of the greatest faults in 
the Manchester Town Hall has always seemed to me the 
position of its council chamber, overlooking as it does Albert 
Square, a position its architect thought unavoidable owing to 
the public hall occupying the centre of the site. But in 
Sheffield no public hall is required, and therefore that position 
is available for the council chamber ; as is also the south 
front, where there is a good light, and no thoroughfare for 
carriages. 

Perhaps owing to competitors not having been allowed to 
submit an elevation of the south front, which will in reality be 
very conspicuous even from a distance over the adjoining dis- 
used churchyard, many designs have a very jagged outline on 

lan on this side, something like the west coast of Norway, 
and which their authors would, I think, find it very difficult to 
clothe with dignity, or even picturesqueness, were they asked 
for its elevation. 

The west front, an elevation of which was alone asked for 
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that looked at first most promising were found to have 
their walls over voids, the chimney-stacks on the lower storey 
giving no account of themselves on the upper floors, and 
staircases shown on plan which could never have been con- 
structed. 

Then, again, there is the great light question. In the 
majority of cases the use to which the light ‘from small areas 
was put was the best possible—that is, it was used to give side 
light to corridors, which, as they were seldom more than 7 feet 
or 8 feet wide, could of course be lighted across their width 
much more easily than a room 30 feet from back to front could 
be. And yet in other designs there were such rooms only about 
12 feet 6 inches high, and with windows inconveniently low for 
a room of such a depth—even if the light came uninterruptedly 
from the horizon—which windows were expected to give light 
enough for important officework in a smoky town, where the 
buildings opposite were lofty. When such windows look into 
a deep and narrow area, nothing but disappointment must be 
the result. I confess that the exceptional favour some com- 
petitors expect from the sun fills me withamazement. For the 
sake of light, air, general cheerfulness and architectural effect, 
it is most desirable that internal areas in a building should be 
as few and as large as possible, instead of many and small. If 
one large area be adopted instead of many small ones, which 
has, of course, the advantage of securing a much better archi- 
tectural effect, it may be difficult to light the corridors only 
from this source; but if thus deprived of a continuous side 
light by the interposition of rooms looking into the area the 
skilful designer will see that they are never dark, especially at 
their extremities, where they turn, or where there is a change 
of level—if, indeed, such be necessary in any case. 

With regard to staircases, it ought not to be necessary to 
say that a principal flight of stairs in such a building could 
hardly with propriety have steps less than 6 or 8 feet wide, 
with treads and risers 12 inches by 6 inches, or, better, 
12} inches or-13 inches by 5} inches; and that until you are 
able to secure so much ease of going and space in a single 
staircase it would be folly to think of double flights in the same 
staircase, still less of twin stairs in all respects repeating each 
other. One dignified stairway, well considered, thoughtfully 
designed, with something unusual in it, if attainable without 
sacrifice of convenience in any way, is infinitely to be preferred 
to a couple of commonplace, steep, and cramped ascents. In 
one design I observed that additional charm had been secured 
to such a single principal stairway as I have described for 
approbation, by allowing a business staircase to be separated 
from it merely by a stone screen or open arcade, so that one 
stair could be seen from the other, greatly adding to the effect 
of both. These business stairs should be so placed as to be as 
accessible as possible from the offices in their neighbourhood, 
thus avoiding all needless traversing of corridors to reach 
them, and yet none should be inserted not absolutely needed. 
In no case should a staircase run up in the ordinary width of a 
corridor, so reducing its width and the view down it, as is 
common in gaols, and there permissible for a strictly utilitarian 
reason. 

In municipal buildings in places where, as in Sheffield, 
there is no special residence for the chief magistrate, there will 
almost certainly be a suite of reception-rooms. These rooms 
and the approaches thereto should be so arranged as to be cut 
off from the business portion of the building when required 
without in any way interfering with access to the latter ; further, 
such rooms as the council chamber and the committee-rooms, 
while having, as is frequently found desirable, approaches from 
the corridors of the reception suite, should invariably be acces- 
sible also from the departmental corridors for ordinary business 
purposes. The corridors of approach to these reception-rooms 
should be at no point cramped, especially at the head of the 
grand staircase, or, on crowded assemblies, an inconvenient 
block will necessarily ensue. 

Sanitary considerations make it imperative that closets 
should each be lighted with a separate window, and that the 
anteroom of approach should be lighted and ventilated other- 
wise than through the closets themselves. This is not always 
remembered by architects competing, who seem to forget that 
buildings which met with approbation some years ago may 
have sanitary arrangements then regarded as satisfactory which 
may now be condemned. One well-lighted and well-ventilated 
closet is worth half a dozen of the sort one so frequently sees 
on competition plans. It is also most desirable that such sani- 
tary appliances should be kept as much as possible together 
both on plan and vertically. 

I have enumerated some of the points I thought most open 
to criticism in the Sheffield_sketches ; but there is no doubt 
that the design of the elevations especially is of a higher 
average than that which has distinguished some late competi- 
tions—as those of you will see who care to ‘visit Sheffield, 
where all the designs are now, I believe, on exhibition, except 
the six selected for the second and final competition, and those 
whose authors wished to withdraw them before the exhibition. 
Wherever the authors are so willing, their name is attached to 
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their designs; and I trust that the publicity thus given to 
merit may be some compensation for the absence of other 
remuneration. 

In the case of the six, their sketches are to be hung side 
by side with their elaborated designs when complete; but in: 
accordance with precedent, for which there is something to be 
said, they are not to be exhibited until the final competition is 
over. 

I believe that in many a competition the expenses to which 
our profession is put before any contract-drawings are prepared 
for a building thus competed for would, if accurately calculated, 
be found to amount to many times the total of the successful 
candidate’s commission. So that, except for the educational 
benefit to be derived from having designed and elaborated the 
details of some important building, there is to the body of the 
candidates very little profit to be gained from a system which 
most of us dep'ore, but do not at present see how to supersede. 

I must apologise to you if I have occupied your time un- 
worthily or at too great a length on design as applied to 
competitions. My remarks, I know, have most of them been 
trite remarks ; but I have been addressing students. I must 
ask those of my hearers who could lecture me on this subject 
with so much profit to myself to forgive my prolixity, and, as 
assessors in other competitions, to excuse my having ventured | 
to suggest a way of making them as useful as possible to our 
profession. I would ask the students also to take my remarks. 
in good part. I hope that what I have said will offend no one, 
but conduce, in however feeble a way, to the help and 
encouragement of the earnest student of practical architecture. 

Mr. MACVICAR ANDERSON proposed a vote of thanks to 
the President for his address. 

Mr, JOHN DouGtas, of Chester, having seconded, the vote 
was passed by acclamation, and the proceedings terminated. 


» 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC. SURVEY OF 


MANCHESTER. 


St E committee of the Manchester Amateur Photographic 

Society have planned and are now carrying out a scheme 
for a photographic survey of Manchester and its surroundings, 
and before many months are over there will be completed a 
photographic record of every notable building, place, and view 
in Manchester. The manner of carrying out this scheme is 
systematic and well arranged. The total district to be sur- 
veyed, including not only Manchester but a considerable extent 
of the surrounding suburbs, is marked out on a map and 
divided into districts, which have been allotted to the various 
members of the Society volunteering to take up the work. 
Each member, then, at his best convenience, takes out his 
camera and secures photographs of any historical or memorable 
buildings or scenes in the special district handed over to his 
care, and sends in his negatives to a selecting committee, by 
whom they are examined. If found to be satisfactory, the 
negatives are retained until prints have been taken from them ; 
if, on the contrary, the negatives should not be considered good 
enough for reproduction, the ph«tographic amateur tries his luck 
again with tolerablecomplacency. It was at first thought desirable 
that all the negatives should be of uniform size, but for various 
reasons this had to be abandoned, and all sizes will be included, 
from the humble quarter-plate or still smaller ‘ detective” to 
the imposing full-plate and “ten by eight.” But supposing the 
negatives to be secured, the question of printing had next to be 
considered. This it was decided to place entirely in the hands 
of certain members of the Society who could not make it con- 
venient to.assist in the outdoor work. Most people are aware 
that prints on the ordinary albumen paper can never be de- 
pended on for their permanency, however careful the manipula- 
tion. Light, air, and humidity will in the course of years make 
their destroying power apparent by the fading of the photo- 
graph. The most approved methods of securing permanency 
in the print, so far as our present knowledge goes, is to use either 
the bromide or the platinotype process, and the committee which 
had this matter under consideration came to the conclusion 
that either of these processes should be adopted in preparing 
prints which it is intended shall last practically for ever, or at 
all events as long as our civic archives shall have an existence. 
And additional advantages are gained by the adoption of these 
processes, inasmuch as there will be a uniformity of tone in the 
prints, all being alike black and white. The bromide process 
also lends itself easily to the enlarging of very small negatives 
to a size more in keeping with their companions. As to the 
number of prints to be produced and their disposal, the Society 
has so far only arranged to print two copies from each 
negative—one to be retained in the album of the Society and 
the other to be presented to the Free Library, King Street, 
Manchester. The Society does not content itself with pro- 
ducing photographs. The members who have undertaken 
this work make themselves acquainted with the antiquarian 
and archzological history of their special districts, and along 
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with their negatives furnish a short account of all that is 
interesting concerning the past and present of the subjects 
of their photographs. If this part of the work be carefully 
done it will add very materially to the value of the collection, 
The photographic survey of their town is not an idea which 
originated with the Manchester amateurs ; similar surveys are 
at the present time in progress in Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Liverpool, York and other towns. The amateurs of Brooklyn 
are reported not only to be engaged in securing records of the 
buildings and scenery, or still life, of their neighbourhood, but 
are directing their attention to the portraiture of their leading 
men of the present time and the portrayal: of characteristic 
scenes in the markets and public places. The Manchester 
Amateur Society is very wisely proceeding on similar lines, 
and will include in its collection “ snap-shots” at the crowded 
thoroughfares, busy markets, and railway stations of the city. 
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LAMBOURN CHURCH, BERKS. 


AMBOURN CHURCH, Berks, one of the finest, if not 
one of the oldest, of Berkshire churches, is threatened 
with destruction. The massive central tower, which, together 
with the Norman nave, dates from the twelfth century, is slowly 
but surely giving way. The vicar and churchwardens a short 
time ago, impressed with the serious nature of the threatened 
catastrophe, invited Mr. J. O. Scott, the diocesan architect, 
tozether with Mr. Thompson, of Peterborough, to make;a careful 
examination of the structure. These gentlemen have so done, 
and the report which they have drawn up even more seriously 
exposes the great danger with which the church is threatened 
Mr. Scott says :— 


“ To a large extent the tower owes its great external beauty, 


as it does also the failure of its structure, to an addition of 
an upper-storey in the fifteenth century, for while the beautiful 
belfry forms the crowning feature of the church the additional 
weight has unhappily proved too much for the strength of the 
tower arches and piers, which has led to the serious condition 
they arenowin. The fact that vaults have been constructed 
round the foundations, and that the local stone used for the 
arches and piers is of too soft a nature to carry the superin- 
cumbent weight, leads to a condition of things which is very 
alarming. From top to bottom the walls are split, the arches 
and walls are bulging, and an active movement is still going on.” 

This is proved by the fact that since Mr. Scott made this 
report two of the cement tests which he placed upon the cracks 
have split. It is proposed by the architect to restore the tower 
without destroying it. It will not have to be taken down if the 
work can be initiated at once and before the condition of the 
structure grows materially worse. To carry out Mr. Scott’s 
plans the sum of 2,000/. is needed. The parish is very poor. 
The net income of the living is barely 1oo/,a year. An appeal 
is made for external aid from all those interested in saving 
from destruction one of the handsomest and most ancient of the 
parish churches of the county. It stands upon the site possibly 
of an even older church, which may have existed when Eals- 
witha, wife of Alfred the Great, lived in her palace, where now 
stands Lambourn Place. 


NORWICH CASTLE. 


Xe oe the members of the Royal Archzological Institute 

visited Norwich and assembled within the walls of the 
great tower of the castle last year, they passed the following 
resolution :—‘ That this meeting of the Royal Archeological 
Institute desire to impress upon the Mayor and Corporation of 
Norwich and the local Archzological Society, the desirability 
of making systematic excavations in the base of the keep of 
Norwich Castle, with a view of clearing up questions as to its 
history.” The authorities, says the Daily Press, have been 
acting upon this suggestion for some time past, with the result 
that some further discoveries have been made, which will add 
to the interest of the castle in the eyes of antiquaries. 

At the time the Archeological Institute surveyed the interior 
of the keep they found an almost level floor of earth, bisected 
from east to west by a wall, which, when intact, divided the 
area into two parts—north and south. This wall had been 
broken down level with the floor upon which prison buildings 
were erected in the seventeenth or eighteenth century. When 
these prison buildings had been cleared out and the flag pave- 
ment removed, this remnant of the ancient partition wall was 
discovered. This was what antiquarians expected to find— 
especially as Castle Rising Castle, built about the same time 
and on similar lines, has a middle wall of partition—quite 
apart from what King, Wilkin, and others have left on record 
as to reported statements of its existence. Mr. H. S. Porter, 
contractor, of Pottergate Street, has been employed in clearing 
away some 7 feet of the flooring on which the members of the 
Institute stood in August last, so as to lower it to nearly the 
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level of the walk around the keep. The result has been not 

only to uncover several feet of the partition wall which were 

left undemolished, and to disclose a doorway therein, but to 

unearth bases of massive rubble walls in the south-east quarter 

of the area, and to settle the question of where was the original 

well from which the garrison would obtain a supply of water in 

the event of asiege. But with these discoveries other curious - 
and interesting details have been literally brought to light. 

These will give occasion to no little conjecture, and may lead 

some to engage in research to account for their existence. 

The southern side of the keep is found to have been about 
equally divided in the basement, and its eastern division to 
have been further subdivided. Thus, while the north side 
presents an unbroken area from east to west, the south side is 
divided into three areas, two small and one large, each sepa- 
rated from the other by rubble walls several feet in thickness. 
These smaller apartments, each measuring about 7 by 33 paces, 
seem to have been dungeons. On large pieces of freestone in 
the south-east angle of the keep, 3 or 4 feet from the original | 
floor, some incised figures have been discovered, perhaps the 
work of prisoners, for they are similar to the cuttings in the 
stonework of the Beauchamp Tower, London, only more rude. 
Some of the subjects are evidently scriptural. One appears to 
have been an attempt to represent the Crucifixion. Higher up 
are several rayed marks about the indistinct outlines of a 
figure. Close by are three rudely drawn shields, with quarter- 
ings. No doubt some one learned ia heraldry will be able to 
tell whose coats-of-arms were attempted to be delineated. 

The well was not, however, found at the spot Wilkin and 
other antiquarians have said it might be looked for, viz. in the 
partition wall against the west side of the keep. While the 
floor was being lowered on the south side of the partition wall, 
the well was discovered in the angle formed by that wall and 
the wall which extends from it to the south wall of the keep. 
This well is, in fact, on the outer or west side of the two small 
areas, which seem to have been dungeons, and not many feet 
from the well that continued until recently in use in the castle. 
Mr. E. Boardman, who is carrying out the architectural changes 
at the castle to adapt the buildings to a museum, on discover- 
ing what appeared to be the mouth of the original well, 
employed that experienced well-sinker, Mr. J. Fake, to explore 
and clear it as far as possible. A good deal of rubbish had 
been cleared out to get to the depth of 4o feet ; but nothing of 
particular interest, from an antiquarian point of view, has been 
brought to light. As the well, which has until recently been in 
use, is, we believe, 120 feet deep, it is evident that a vast 
amount of material will have to be brought up before the 
excavators can reach the bottom of this older well, which per- 
haps supplied with water the Breton garrison whom Earl 
Warrene and Geoffrey de Coutances starved into surrender in 
the Conqueror’s time. Possibly the Archeological Society may 
continue the exploration of the well, at the bottom of which 
some bits of truth about the castle in Norman or later times 
may be found. 

But while the committee have been giving attention to what 
relates to the past, they have not been indifferent to the great 
work which belongs to the—we hope not far—future. One of 
the blocks of prison buildings, that radiating eastward from the 
Governor’s house, has been eviscerated. It was a block in 


three floors, with corridors running down the centre between 


the cells. Every partition wall has been taken out of it from 
floor to roof, leaving a lofty and spacious hall for the reception 
of some of the treasures of the museum. Several other blocks 
remain to be treated in a similar manner. 


7 


THE OFFICES OF THE LONDON COUNTY 
| COUNCIL. 


T the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday, 
Sir T. H. Farrer moved :— That it be an instruction to 


the Council Chamber and Offices Committee to consider and 


report as to acquiring a suitable site for a council chamber and 
offices.” This matter, he said, was one of the greatest possible 
importance to the Council. They had been spending a great 
deal of money in improving their present council chamber and 
offices. The committee-rooms were inadequate. The members 
had to sit in the waiting-room or in the deputy-chairman’s or 
other officer's rooms. They were increasing in number con- 
stantly. There was no place to consult books in or to write 
letters, or to talk quietly. There were no books and no library . 
to put them in; no lunch or tea-room, either for members or 
staff, The chairman and deputy-chairman were without ante- 
room or private secretary’s room. These evils, bad as they 
were, might be endured for a time. The real difficulty was to 
get the work done by the staff. When the County Council 
began there were 217 persons on the staff at Spring Gardens, 
who were then overcrowded. The Council had added twenty- 
five, and there were applications for fresh clerks every 
week, The Council were rapidly increasing their branches of 
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work, They had added a medical department and a valuers’ 
department; and they are now adding a separate parks’ 
department, an electrical inspectors’ department, a mechanical 
engineer, a weights and measures’ department. All these new 
departments, as well as those previously existing, were sure to 
develop and require much more space. The original building 
was badly designed for clerks. . Instead of large rooms for the 
bulk of the staff, and smaller rooms for superior officers, it was 
a nest of small, ill-ventilated, and often ill-lighted rooms. It 
was now crowded from attic to cellars. Men who were drawing 
plans, and who needed light and space, had hardly elbow-room, 
and the numbers of men put into small rooms were such as to 
prejudice health as well as work. They were forced to take 
outside houses, which were even less adapted for public offices 
than their own building, so that important departments, such as 
that of the controller or accountant, were scattered through 
different buildings ; stores, packed higgledy-piggledy, lumbered 
up the basement, and the records of the Council were kept in 
a space and manner which would disgrace the stock of any 
second-hand bookseller in Holywell Street. He had gorie 
through allthis at the Board of Trade, where the staff increased 
in his time from under 30 to 200, and he knew that 
at one time they were not only doing public work im- 
perfectly in consequence, but also destroying the health 
and even life of clerks by crowding them into un- 
healthy rooms. It made one envious to see such offices 
as those at Manchester, where each department had its 
own corridor with its large, well-lighted, and well-aired 
rooms; smaller ones for the superintendent and sub-com- 
mittees, and large offices, like those of a banker, for the general 
staff. He had observed that the Council, however economical 
with larger salaries, were kindly and even generously disposed 
to their lower class of servants. In giving these proper 
accommodation the Council would be only doing justice both to 
their servants and to their constituents. What were the objec- 
tions? First—cost. To this he answered first that they were 
now spending about 3,0o00/. a year in rent and interest, besides 
the cost of original building, for most imperfect accommodation, 
and that they would inevitably have to spend much more in the 
same way; and, secondly, that there could be no economy in 
work badly done, as it must be in the present offices. The 
second objection was that to build a new office might bea 
hindrance to the ultimate fusing of the present City of London 
with the London County Council. But no one could tell how 
long they might have to wait for this consummation, and 
in the meantime how was their work to be carried 
on? Further, even if the fusion could take place 
to-morrow, the City could find no room for their staff. 
This council chamber and- the library of the Guild- 
hatl were spacious and dignified; but for the offices 
in which their work was done, the City was almost 
as badly off as themselves. Their clerks and staff occupied two 
or three old City houses with small, dark rooms and makeshifts 
of all kinds Moreover, the local work of the City would still 
have to be done, and that work, like all other municipal work, 
was increasing. The third objection was that they did not yet 
know their own requirements. They did not, it was true, know 
how large they might become. In one sense they would never 
know it. But they did know that they wanted three or four 
times the space they had now, and they knew that they should 
want more and more. If they waited till they knew how much, 
they would never build. Let them build what they now wanted. 
Not a palace, not a facade, not reception rooms, but offices ; 
and let them build them in such a manner that they might 
hereafter extend and complete them. There was nothing for 
them but to build, and in the first place to choose a site This 
selection his motion left wholly to the committee ; but there 
were two sites obvious enough, and probably more. _ He heard 
it said that the Lord Mayor had some scheme for the site on 
the Embankment. If so, no time should be lost. Whether it 
might not be well for the Council at once to acquire the large 
area at Millbank rather than a more central site might be well 
worth consideration. Nor did he enter upon the best mode of 
negotiating when a site was chosen, beyond saying that any 
such negotiation would probably be best conducted by a very 
small number of persons, but he did most earnestly urge the 
Council to take the first steps towards acquiring new offices as 
a simple measure of justice to themselves, their staff, and their 
constituents. 

Mr. Beal seconded. 

Sir W. de Souza proposed the following motion :—* That 
the Council, while recognising that in due course a site will 
have to be acquired, and municipal buildings erected suitable 
for all the requirements of the Council, feels that it is not ina 
position to judge what the future requirements of the Council 
will be, and for this and other reasons is of opinion that it is at 
present premature to consider any scheme for the purchase of 
a site and the erection of municipal buildings.” He did not 
deny that considerable inconvenience had been endured during 
the progress of the alterations at Spring Gardens, but when these 
were completed the council chamber would be satisfactory. 


Mr. Rhodes seconded the motion. 

Mr. Lawson hoped the Council would realise that it was 
absolutely impossible for them to go on in their present offices. 
If they acquired an ample site they might erect a building 
sufficiently large to meet their requirements at the present time, 
making due allowance for the growth of their powers in the 
future, until they at length possessed administrative offices 
which would be worthy of that great metropolis. 

_ Mr. Farquhar supported Sir T. Farrer’s motion. 

Mr. Austin thought if Sir T. Farrer had represented an 
East-end constituency he would have hesitated before bringing 
forward such an extravagant proposal. 

‘The Deputy-Chairman (Mr. Haggis) said that, although he 
was not an alderman and represented a poor constituency in 
the south of London, yet he most heartily supported the motion 
which Sir Thomas Farrer had moved. He did that with al! 
the greater earnestness and sincerity because he had had the 
opportunity of going over the offices of the Council and of 
seeing the conditions under which their staff worked, and he 
said that those conditions were disgraceful to them as a 
Council. There were rooms in their council chamber, in the 
basement of that building, where gas had to be burnt all day 
long, and where men had to work in a most unhealthy atmo- 
sphere. In addition to that, those rooms were crowded to their 
utmost capacity ; in fact, they were overcrowded, and only that 
morning he had heard one of the heads of the departments say 
that the health of his officers was suffering because of the 
overcrowding of the rooms. He should say these were serious 
things for them to consider in regard to this matter. The 
numbers of the staff were certainly 25 per cent. higher than 
ought to be accommodated in the rooms at their disposal, and 
that staff was increasing in numbers every week. They were 
at the present time hiring two or three houses outside their 
chamber, to the very great inconvenience of the staff, and 
adding very largely to the difficulty of carrying on work. Then 
the expenditure incurred, he thought, was very much higher 
than it ought to be, because they were obliged to have those 
houses. The time would come very shortly when they would 
be compelled to have another house, or more, to accommodate 
their staff. He had noticed that when they had had to go to 
the market to hire houses for this purpose they had had to pay 
enormously in rent or premium to get what they wanted. That 
state of things could not go on. The Council had large duties 
to perform, and those were increasing continually, and they 
ought not to lose one moment in seeking some site on which 
suitable buildings could be placed. 

Mr. Beal, in supporting Sir Thomas Farrer’s motion, depre- 
cated any conflict with the Corporation of the City of London, 
and protested against the policy of delay. 

The Council divided, and there voted :— 

For Sir W. de Souza’s amendment é 39 
Against . * A 4 é F : 2 50 
Majority . ; ; : - . —II 

After some discussion it was agreed that further amendments 
on Sir T. Farrer’s motion might be proposed at the next 
meeting of the Council. 


PROPOSED MANCHESTER EXHIBITION 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


HE Art Gallery Committee of the Manchester Corporation 
announce that it is their intention to hold early in 1891 
an Exhibition of Arts and Crafts in the City Art Gallery. The 
committee feel that such an exhibition will be of great popular. 
interest, and especially attractive to those who are engaged in. 
decorative and industrial art. The articles to be exhibited 
must have been produced during the year 1890, and be the 
bond-fide work of residents within a radius of twenty miles 
from the Manchester Town Hall It is intended to offer prizes 
as a stimulus to the production and exhibition of good work. 
To a limited extent it will be open to firms at a distance to 
send in art work without being eligible to compete for prizes. 
The exhibition will include the work of the designer, sculptor, 
modeller, model maker (architectural and mechanical), smith, 
joiner, cabinet-maker, fret-cutter, wood and ivory carver, book- 
binder, illustrator, printer, glass-blower and cutter, clockmaker, 
gold and silversmiths’ work ; also ornamental tiles and decora- 
tive art, cameos, enamels, pottery, leatherwork, needlework, 
embroidery, and generally works combining design’ and 
handicraft. The committee invite the co-operation of the 
master handicraftsmen of the city, managers of the various 
schools of art, technical schools, mechanics’ institutions and 
clubs, and all those who are interested in the artistic develop- 
ment of the arts and crafts of the district. 

The exhibition will open on Monday, February 9, 1891, and 
will close on Saturday, May 23. It will consist of contemporary 
work in design and handicraft, and will include the following :— 
1, Designs and cartoons for decoration ofall kinds ; 2, decora- 
tive painting, more particularly in association with architecture 
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or cabinetwork ; 3, textiles—tapestry, needlework, woven and | Opposite the observer is the central niche, not yet completed, ~ 


printed fabrics, lace, &c; 4, painted glass, lead light-work, 
&c.; 5, pottery—tiles, majolica, painted china, &c.; 6, table 
glass—blown, cut, and engraved ; 7, metalwork—wrought-iron, 
brass and copper repoussé, gold and _ silversmiths’ work, 
chasing, enamels, and clockwork ; 8, models—architectural and 
mechanical; 9, wood-carving ; 10, stone-carving, Carving in 
ivory, cameo, and other materials; 11, cabinetwork—inlaid 
and painted and carved furniture ; 12, decorative sculpture and 
modelled work—friezes, architectural enrichments, relievos, 
plaster and gessowork, &c.; 13, printing—book decoration, 
printers’ ornaments, illuminations, and decorative MSS., wood 
and metal engraving ; 14, bookbinding and cloth cases ; 15, wall- 
papers; 16, stencilling; 17, leatherwork—stamped, tooled, 
cuirboulli, &c.; 18, fishing tackle and the arts of the taxidermist; 
and such other kinds of decorative art not above enumerated as 
may be approved by the Selection Committee. Work intended 
for exhibition must be the production of residents in the city 
and the neighbourhcod, and executed within the year 1890. 
Each exhibitor must supply the name of the actual designer 
and workman, and must further supply, at the request of the 
Selection Committee, the names of such other executants as 
the committee may consider to have contributed to it as a 
work of art. Forms of application for space will be supplied by 
the curator to intending exhibitors, which forms must be 
returned before November 1, 1890. Work sent must be for 
exhibition only, and not for sate. No attendant at the exhibits 
will be permitted. Work intended for exhibition must be 
delivered at the Gallery on Thursday, Friday, or Saturday, 
January 15, 16, and 17, 1891, after which date no work can be 
received. 


THE ENGLISH MOSQUE AT MAYBURY. 


CCORDING to the S¢#. /James’s Gazette, Dr. G. W. 
Leitner, the well-known savant and Orientalist, whose 
researches have done so much to stimulate public interest in 
those branches of learning for which he is renowned, is 
about to confer a great benefit upon his co-religionists in 
this country by completing what has been in course of con- 
struction for some time—a mosque. Though there are many 
Mohammedans in this country, they have not hitherto had a 
properly-constituted place of worship. The Mohammedans in 
Russia have places set apart for religious assemblies, but these 
are only rooms used for the purpose, and not in any sense 
mosques as understood by the orthodox believer. How many 
Mohammedans are there in the United Kingdom? Nobody 
appears to know; and until the last visit of the Shah to this 
country it was generally believed there were hardly any. But 
the voting of an address of welcome from the Mohammedan 
residents in Liverpool to the King of kings has done something 
to remove an erroneous impression. But though there may be 
doubt as to the number of believers, there is none as to 
the number of their places of worship. The building now 
approaching completion at Maybury, in Surrey, is the first of 
its kind. The surroundings of the new mosque are entirely in 
consonance with its character. The heavy green foliage, 


almost tropical in its density and luxuriant undergrowth, com- 


bines with the glinting of sunshine on the dome of the building 
to revive in the mind of the visitor half-forgotten memories of 
distant lands. Entrance into the courtyard which surrounds the 
mosque at Maybury is gained by passing through the main 
gates. These are composed principally of curiously-carved 
latticework, collected by Dr. Leitner during an Indian tour. 
The building itself may be described as “ composite ”—that is, 
its general structure comprises different types of architecture. 
The front is Mogul, the dome is Deccan, and the parapets 
are copied from those of the Kaidbay Mosque at Cairo. 
As seen from the front, the building represents a square, 
or nearly so, with minarets on the two top corners, between 
which is seenthe dome. Attached to the sides of this building, 
and reaching to about half its height, are smaller buildings 
identical in shape, having a minaret apiece in the outside upper 
corner. The flanking minarets are connected by a zigzag 
stonework of uniform design with the centre building. The 
porch, or doorway, takes up most of the centre square ; but the 
curves of the arch ascending meet at a point, and leave at each 
top corner irregular three-cornered spaces. These spaces have 
been delicately decorated with blue and gold of arabesque 
design. As in the most famous mosques, so also in this, the 
greatest possible care has been taken both in selecting the 
materials and workmanship and in deciding upon the general 
plans. Standing on the verge of the outside court, beyond 


which the unbeliever must not pass, the visitor sees on the right . 


a gilt pulpit approached by several steps and surmounted by a 
cupola. - The pulpit is composed of beautiful woodwork brought 
from India, so delicate in its general outline as to require the 
word “wood-tracery.” On the left is the reading-bench, having 
at one end a double book-rest, the surfaces of which inclined 
inwards form the shape of V. On this rest is placed the Koran. 


which is so constructed that worshippers. have their faces to- 
wards the holy city. Great care has been taken to make the 
bearings of the mosque exact. The building stands in a turf- 
covered courtyard, across which is a mosaic pavement from the 
entrance-gates to the porch. In the centre of this pavement is 
the square well for the ablution of the believers. When the 
weather is inclement provision has been made for these 
ablutions in one of the side-chambers. The whole is surrounded 
by a low circular’ wall, on the top of which have been planted 
shrubs, which in time will form an impenetrable barrier. It 
may be added that, as it will not be possible to admit visitors 
without disturbing worshippers, entrance to the public will be 
denied. 


DHogones. 


| ntiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —HAZLITT. 


ON THE WANT OF ENCOURAGEMENT FOR 
HISTORICAL PAINTING IN THIS COUNTRY. 


WE lately printed the address which Sir Frederick Leighton 

delivered at the close of the year to the Academy 
students. It may be considered worth contrasting that address 
with one which was delivered in 1829, or sixty years earlier, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, who is generally not credited with 
literary talent. The address is little known to the public, and 
it is worth rescuing from oblivion :— 


If in any thing that has relation to the fine arts I have 
ever ventured to differ from the opinion of an illustrious 
friend now no more (whose grand conceptions will gain in- 
creased admiration as the higher objects of art are cherished 
and understood), it was in the too desponding view, or rather 
prophecy, of the fate of historical painting in this country, which 
formed part of the introduction to his admirable discourses. 

I am aware that too many examples of unmerited disap- 
pointment present themselves in support. of his opinion. I 
lament, with my professional friends, that he himself exhibited, 
through his long career, the most striking instance of neglected 
genius ; and I am likewise conscious that a person too for- 
tunate in a secondary branch of painting, is an advocate who 
must naturally be listened to with distrust, when combating 
complaints from the causes of which he has himself been 
exempt. Still I will hope that my known admiration of the 
superior department of art, and my respect for its professors, 
will preserve me from the charge of insincerity on this subject, 
or of being inattentive to the circumstances which seem to have 
justified their complaints. “ 

Without adverting to those considerations which have been 
so often urged—the difference of climate and national habits ; 
the limited dimensions of English houses when compared with 
the mansions of Italy ; and that luxurious profusion of furniture 
which darkens as well as decorates their apartments—may 
there not be something inherent in the art which occasions. 
this uncertainty of reward? and do we not a little undervalue 
its difficulties and importance, in expecting that its higher 
beauties, which are only to be developed in works of legitimate 
history or of dramatic and epic power, can be readily felt and 
understood before the public mind has been thoroughly in- 
formed and cultivated to receive them ? 

We know that art, in its highest character, is not only “a 
sealed book ” to large classes of even polished society ; but that 
the very language in which they are to read it is created by its 
professors. What range of thought in literature is fettered or 
obscured to the simplest mind of unclouded faculties by the 
medium through which it is conveyed? Science, indeed, may 
be said to have its exclusive nomenclature ; but its technicalities 
are easily acquired, are single and definite in their meaning, 
and, once secured, are subject to no mistake or error. I am 
almost ashamed to employ this argument, because I have a 
strong recollection that it has been urged, with far superior 
force, by the ablest advocate of our profession, when weighing 
the pretensions of the Sister Muses, whose votary he is :* the 
one example, in the long history of poetry and art, of their 
union in an eminent degree in the same individual. 

But how many instances must have occurred to my friends 
around me, when painting has been the topic, of the singular 
absence of intelligence on this subject, in the most accomplished 
persons ; minds prepared by education, informed by travel, and 
stimulated to the attainment of general knowledge by the pro- 


‘prieties and duties of high station; but who, with the candour 


of superior natures, have acknowledged their inaptness to enjoy 
or understand an art which they admit it to be the soundest 
policy to encourage ! 


* Sir M.A, Shee, ‘ 
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Among even its warmest patrons—those arbiters of taste 
whose profound learning and extensive information has invested 
them with almost undisputed authority in the highest circles of 
society, and who have proved their sincere attachment to art, 
and the generosity of their natures, by. their prompt and fearless 
liberality—what narrow and mistaken notions of it have not 
been held and publicly maintained ! 

In a work of no distant date, of singular analytical acuteness, 
and embracing the largest field of intellectual enjoyment of 
which the principles of taste have cognizance, the author, when 
arguing on the powers of the different arts, and those faculties 
of the mind to which they peculiarly appeal, arrives at length 
at the conclusion that painting and music (for he classes them 
together) ‘apply only to the senses, and do not address them- 
selves to the imagination.” 

The unfairness of this assertion, as it relates to painting, 
consists in its selecting an inferior exercise of the art as the 
standard by which it is to be tried. Yet, supposing it to have 
reference to that school which Sir Joshua, perhaps justly, styles 
the ornamental, it would be difficult to persuade minds over 
which imagination has the slightest influence, that those magni- 
ficent visions of Tintoretto which sweep over the ceiling of St. 
Roc are nutriment only to the senses, and not calculated to 
awaken every latent spark of poetic feeling, informing, however 
scantily, the coldest mind. 

As colouring, with its necessary adjuncts of chiaroscuro and 
effect, presents to the painter charms of infinite variety, and 
far greater difficulties than can be conceived by those who are 
not professors of the art, it is no wonder that men of the noblest 
genius should engage in the pursuit of an excellence, in itself 
of the most captivating beauty, and demanding the clearest 
perceptions of their faculties. But because still higher powers 
of the mind are in the meantime less actively employed, and 
examples in its loftier and severer style are few, is painting, 
therefore, to lose its rank? On the contrary, is not that a very 
unphilosophical reasoning, which forms a:conclusion against 
the powers of an art from that practice of its professors which 
is limited by the demand of their employers? Whatever that 
art has once done it is capable of again doing ; and when, in 
a subsequent page, the author acknowledges the Cartoons and 
the Transfiguration to be “sublime,” he himself presents the 
fullest refutation of his former opinion, that “ painting applies 
only to the senses, and does not address itself to the imagina- 
tion.” “ 

Poetry, to which the Sister Muse is thus sacrificed by the 
writer, is indeed a divine art, and demands peculiar homage 
from the painter ; but he must not shrink from his claim to equal 
competition. It has long been part of my secret pride in my 
profession, that whilst, in our own country at least, there exists 
but one individual member of it who eminently excels in that 
kindred art, I know not a single instance of an artist, distin- 
guished in his profession, who is not keenly sensible of its 
beauties, and possessed of that discriminating taste that can 
best appreciate and enjoy them. But the natural, and I may 
say inevitable, advantages of the poet, are often confounded 
with his intellectual powers. 

The painter has greater difficulties to overcome. He has 
not merely to call up the images of grace, beauty, grandeur, 
terror, grief, compassion, by exciting the vague ideas of them 
in the mind of the reader ; but to present distinct combinations 
of them to the eye of the spectator, in their defined and actual 
forms ; and to gain from his sensations acknowledgment of 
their truth. : 

This is the arduous task he has to accomplish, and has 
achieved ; and those who can contemplate the works that now 
surround us without emotion, and do not receive sublime im- 
pressions from the cartoons of Raphael, the Last Supper of 
Leonardo, and the Prophets and Sibyls of Michel Angelo, may 
be assured that Nature or Ignorance has disqualified them from 
forming an estimate of them ; and that they are less likely to be 
cold critics than capable of being critics at all. 

Whatever ridicule may attach to the wearisome repetition of 
a phrase, we cannot but observe that a great struggle is now 
agitating the world ; and that unusual efforts are making in 
the discoveries of science, the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
and even the more elegant attainments of the human mind. In 
a neighbouring country, long the powerful rival of our own, a 
change of public opinion is said to be taking place as it regards 
the fine arts, analogous to that which is now the subject of 
contention between two great parties respecting the literature 
of France. : 

The present result of both is flattering to the genius of 
England. The claims of Shakespeare are no longer unsupported 
by foreign criticism, but are now the theme of its admiration ; 
whilst the English school, as created by Sir Joshua, West, and 
Wilson, and supported by the labours of Barry, Fuseli, Gains- 
borough, Opie, Hoppner, and Owen, and by other revered pro- 
fessors now living, and some their juniors in the art, is not 
without its converts among accomplished artists, whose courtesy 
affords ample testimony of its skill, 

May we not justly and wisely return the compliment? Is 
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there not something of severer study in our schools still wanting 
for the completion of our claims to those higher walks of art, 
in some great essentials in which (whatever be their deficiencies) 
our rivals so eminently excel ? 

With this impression, gentlemen, on my mind, I have 
thought it would not be displeasing to you to lay before you an 
example of that careful mode of study in historical composition 
which is sometimes practised in continental art ; and which has 
for its authority the example of the greatest masters—of 
Raphael, Michel Angelo, Giulio Romano, and the Caraccis. 

The work now before you (the subject of which is that 
simple line in Scripture, “And the famine was sore in the 
land ”), is the work of Mr. Overbeck, a young German student, 
and had been painted in fresco for the Chevalier Bartoldi, a 
zealous amateur, before I had the happiness to visit Rome. Its 
author is now an artist of great celebrity, and his subsequent 
works, with others by his compatriots, decorate the Palazzo 
Mazzini in that city, and add to the modern acquisitions (in 
which England likewise has its triumph) of His Bavarian Majesty 
at Munich. 

You will not misconceive my motives in placing it here for 
your inspection. Much as I sincerely admire it, it is less the 
merit of the work than the advantage of the process that 
induces me to direct your attention to it. I think it an able and 
affecting composition: but its chief value with me at this 
moment is, that it presents an example of that purity of outline 
and careful study of the parts which I consider necessary to the 
attainment of the great style; and which, if pursued with the 
zeal of the French and German schools (as there is little danger 
of the English eye becoming indifferent to colour, or of its 
judgment failing in the conduct of a whole), may add that last 
finish that alone is wanting to the genius of British art; and 
(with advancing taste) obtain that protection for its reward 
that may give expansion and permanency to its fame. Of the 
approach of that period I cannot bring myself to doubt. The 
genius, the patriotism, and increasing intelligence of England 
must secure it. 

We know the munificent advances towards it that have 
been made by deceased and existing patrons of the art; the 
grateful feelings that are attached to the names of Stafford and 
De Tabley, of Egremont and Bedford, of Angerstein and Farn- 
borough, of Peel, Essex, Lansdowne and Wells. Yet all these 
advantages might still be ineffective if the spirit of the nation 
were torpid in our cause. And what is now the prospect pre- 
sented to us ? 

The experience of the last few years has shown us that a 
love of the fine arts, long generating, has lately been rapidly 
kindled from one end of this great kingdom to the other, and 
that hardly a principal city or county town exists in which the 
liberality of some enlightened individuals has not founded 
establishments for their support and cultivation, Exhibitions 
have been formed, and schools instituted, for the advancement 
of the public taste and the improvement of provincial talent. 
The same feeling has extended itself to the sister kingdom. 
The national pride of Scotland has been roused in the general 
emulation, and is gratefully seconding the genius of her sons. 
Whilst that country which has so often showered down its 
wreaths of eloquence and valour on the councils and military 
glories of Great Britain, is now as zealously exerting herself in 
the cause of art ; and in the very infancy of its efforts, and from 
the private body of its professors, has exhibited in the conduct 
of one illustrious man, worthily at their head, an example of as 
genuine patriotism, as ardent zeal, as lofty independence, and 
as feeling charity as ever graced the annals of antiquity. These 
circumstances surely bear in them the seeds of hope; let us 
not, therefore, despair of the eventual ripening of the harvest. . 


TESTING THE FORTH BRIDGE. 


HE Forth Bridge was tested on Tuesday by the engineers 

as a preliminary to the passage of the first train over 

the structure on Friday. About half-past ten o’clock two trains, 
each consisting of three engines and fifty waggons laden with 
coal and weighing together nearly 2,030 tons, began to steam 
slowly across the bridge from the South Queensferry end. The 
testing operations were superintended by Sir John Fowler, 
Mr. Benjamin Baker, Mr. Arrol, and Mr. Stuart, engineer, 
London, the last of whom was chiefly responsible for the 
mathematical calculations in connection with the structure, 
The two trains, each of which was 1,000 feet in length, moved 
along abreast of each other at almost a walking pace, and 
periodically they stopped to enable the enyineers to examine 
the levels and look out for deflections. The trains proceeded 
as far as the middle of the north cantilever, and then returned 
slowly to the south end, as it has been resolved that no train is 
to cross the bridge from end io end before that which carries the 
chairman of the company on Friday. The following is the official 
report :—“ Sir John Fowler and Mr. Baker, engineers of 
the Forth Bridge, have to-day tested the two 1,709-feet spans. 
by placing on the centres two trains, each made up of fifty 
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loaded coal-waggons and three of the heaviest engines and 
tenders, the total load thus massed upon the spans being the 
enormous weight of 1,800 tons, which is more than double what 
the bridge will ever be called upon in practice to sustain. The 
observed deflections were in exact accordance with the calcula- 
tions of the engineers, and the bridge exhibited exceptional 
stiffness in all directions.” ; 

The test by the engineers was preparatory to the passing of 
the first engine over the structure on Friday with Mr. Thomp- 
son, chairman of the company, and Lord Colville; and every 
part of the bridge will be in perfect order for the visit of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales on March 4, all the details 
for which at the bridge are being personally superintended by 
Sir John Fowler and Mr. Baker. The general arrangements 
for the occasion are in the hands of Lord Colville and Mr. 
Willand, secretary of the company. It may be interesting to 
record as further testimony of the strength of the Forth Bridge 
that during the heavy gale of Sunday, when the wind-gauges on 
Inchgarvie recorded a pressure of 37 lbs. per square foot, the 
maximum lateral movement of the great cantilever was less 
than 1 inch. 


Secular Architecture. 


S1R,—Your readers will, doubtless, be pleased to hear— 
from the 7éswmé you gave in your last issue—of the Corporation 
of Manchester encouraging architectural art by having lectures 
given under its auspices, and the first delivered by Mr. Alfred 
Darbyshire, the well-known architect, must have been very 
interesting to his audience. 

If, however, there were any old local practitioners present, 
they could scarcely agree with him that to do anything good 
in architecture some years ago, it was necessary “to imitate” 
the works of the late Mr. Edward Walters. No Manchester 
architect would wish for a moment to question the good taste 
and abilities of that excellent brother in art, but there is 
reason in all things, and though it may be admitted—as Mr. 
Darbyshire says—“ that no city in the kingdom can show such 
a complete epoch in commercial architecture,” that was largely 
due to the circumstances of the time, and not, I venture to 
think, to the deficiency or total want of architectural talent in 
the city. In the first place, there was the money; in the 
second, the disposition to spend largely upon architectural 
projects, caused by the excitement of the 1851 International 
Exhibition ; and thirdly, Mr. Walters had the good fortune to 
secure the patronage of Mr. Cobden, of Free-trade fame, and 
his powerful party. But I think if Manchester had never had 
the benefit of his talents, an epoch of commercial architecture 
must have been developed by the force of circumstances, and 
that it would not have been less meritorious than that which 

the favourable circumstances alluded to evolved. 

; When we are told that all architectural works done after his 
advent were good or bad “imitations,” I feel compelled to ask 
if the lecturer could have seen the works of eariier Manchester 
architects, such as the Swinton Industrial Schools, by the late 
Richard Tattersal, or the buildings of Thomas Witham Atkin- 
son, whose Gothic churches were justly admired, though built 
before the ancient examples had been fully illustrated? Then 
{ am pretty sure that Mr. Lane, Mr. Mills, Mr. Brakespeare, 
and Mr. Murgatroyd had no fear that a Daniel in art had 
appeared amongst them, and that their occupation was almost 
gone. 

No! the period of Mr. Walters’s arrival in Manchester was 
the beginning of more liberal encouragement in architecture, 
not only there but throughout the kingdom, and great and 
general advance has been the result. By all means let us give 
credit where it is due—and it is certainly due to the late Mr. 
Walters ; but this can be done without implying a total want 
of originality or ability in others.—Yours truly, ; 


Hayward, District Surveyor, v. Sandon. 


S1R,—In some remarks as regards this matter which you 
published on the roth inst., giving special prominence to them 
{and adding a word yourself as to the uncertainty of Building 
Acts), I wish to point out some misleading statements, which I 
beg you to correct as prominently. 

It is stated that “the summons was dismissed.” Yet that 
could scarcely be, as no summons has issued but the one 
heard on October 4, 1889, when the magistrate decided in 
favour of the district surveyor, giving him also costs in case. 
Also, it is stated that my solicitor gave me certain advice 
which he actually did not give. But why any one should write 
to you professing to know and publish what passed between 
“my solicitor” and myself I am at a loss to know; but in 


justice to Messrs. Sandon’s solicitor, I am led to believe this 
statement did not emanate from him. What actually happened 
was this. Messrs. Sandon being dissatisfied with the magis- 
trate’s decision and the order that he made on October 4, that 
they should pay the district surveyor the specified fees, en- 
deavoured to get a case stated for the superior courts. Failing 
to obtain this in their own way, it was discussed in the magis- 
trate’s own private room and “dismissed”—as that is their 
word—and so the matter remained 77 statu quo. 

As I made no demand for costs, of course none were given. 
Since then the matter has been settled by Messrs. Sandon 
paying me what I have chosen to accept in satisfaction of my 
fees. But be it quite understood that the decision of the Bow 
Street Court, confirming that of all other Courts in favour of the 
district surveyor’s contention, is unshaken, and that Clause 27 
of the Act remains to be read as it always has been.- Messrs. 
Sandon’s contention has only confirmed its meaning to be just 
what it says in all its rules —Yours obediently, 

C. F. HAYWARD, District Surveyor. 
47 Museum Street, W.C.: January 22, 1890, 


GENERAL. 


The Late Lord Napier of Magdala at eighty years of age 
was an ardent art student, taking, up till the time of his illness, 
several lessons weekly from Mr. Burrell Smith. So keen a 
student was his lordship that, although the lessons were 
nominally of one hour’s duration, they invariably were pro- 
longed into the third hour. 

Mr. E. A. Waterlow, the landscape painter, was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy at the general assembly held 
on Tuesday evening. ee 

™. Bouguereau has been elected corresponding member of 
the Belgian Academy in the section of Painting. 

“whe Angelus,” by Millet, which is now being exhibited 
in New York, will be seen in London during next May and 
June. Afterwards it will be sent to Berlin, and from thence 
will go back to America. 


The Council of the South London Fine Art Gallery, 
Portland House, Camberwell, have received, in response to an 
appeal signed by Sir F. Leighton and other members, an offer 
from a friend to build a handsome art gallery as a gift to South 
London. The committee now require only enough money to 
purchase the site, &c, some 4,000/., of which they have already 
received 1,100/. : 

The Dunfermline Art Exhibition, which has been open 
for seven weeks, closed on Saturday. Seventy-six pictures were 
sold, the catalogue price of which was about 800/. 

A Pulpit, designed by Mr. J. S. Hanson, architect, South 
Kensington, has been erected in the church of the Holy Name, 
Manchester. 


Mr. 3. O. Mitchell described four old Glasgow bells at the - 
meeting of the Glasgow Archzological Society on Monday. 
The ‘“‘deid” bell bears the date 1641, and was rung at burials ; 
the old Tolbooth bell dates from the sixteenth century ; the old 
Calton bell; and the old Grammar School bell. 


Mr. John HE. Still, architect, of Finsbury Square, obtained 
second premium in the competition for the enlargement of the 
Royal Arcade, Melbourne. The first premium was awarded to 
Mr. J. W. Lockwood, of Melbourne. 


Mr. T. Taylor Scott, of Carlisle, has been appointed 
architect for the new Board school which is to be erected in 
Brook Street, Carlisle. The accommodation to be provided 
will be a boys’ school for 250, a girls’ school for 220, with 
cookery-room for 50, and an infants’ school for 330. 5 

A Wew Police Court has been erected at Stoke Newing- 
ton, and special attention has been paid to the ventilation, 
which is carried out on the Boyle system. 


A Paper on “ Lead, and its application to Building Con- 
struction,” was read by Mr. James Macdonald at the meeting 
of the Edinburgh Association of Science and Art on Monday. 

A Market Hall and Assembly Room for Amlwch is 
proposed to be. built. 

A Stained-glass Window has been placed in St. Olave’s 
Church, York, as a memorial of William Etty, R.A., and John 
Phillips, the geologist. : 2 

Messrs. Hay & Henderson have prepared plans for the 
restoration of the abbey church of Haddington. The entire 
scheme is estimated to cost 22,750/. 

An Appeal has been issued for funds to restore the 
interesting parish church of Ruardean, Gloucestershire. 

Mf. Falliéres, the French Minister of Public Instruction, 
has introduced in the Chamber a Bill for the re-erection of the 
Opéra Comique, which is to cost 3,400,000 francs. 

Dr. Jolles, of Vienna, claims to have discovered specimens 
of the influenza bacillus in the Hochquellen water with which 
Vienna is supplied, and which has a great repute for its purity. 
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Ole Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


As was anticipated, sundry changes will be introduced in 
the organisation of the Société des Artistes Francais, in 
order to keep back some members from joining the new 
Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts. Henceforth the jury in 
the section of painting will consist of fifty members instead 
of forty as heretofore. Out of the fifty, twenty will be 
drawn—that is to say, four out of every ten—for the recep- 
tion of works, rewards, &c., with five supplementary 
members. Ten of the twenty members to be drawn by lot 
will be ineligible to sit on the jury of the year following. 
In that way there will be greater variety of opinion than 
has existed, for as a rule the same jurymen have been 
elected year after year. There will be thirty jurors for the 
section of sculpture as before—viz., twenty-four statuaries, 
two sculptors of animals, three medallists, and one engraver 
on precious stones. After two years ten of the members 
will be drawn by lot, who are to be considered as ineligible 
for the next election ; seven will be statuaries: A great 
many complaints against the Salon must be charged to the 
working of the juries, and the proposed change will be 
advantageous. But it should have taken place years ago. 


THERE seem to be as diverse interpretations of the 
building regulations of country towns as we have in London 
with the Building Act. In the township of Sale a baker, 
without lodging plans or giving notice, erected a hay-loft 
of so large a size as to constitute a new building. From its 
character the building was inflammable, and involved the 
neighbouring property in a chance of danger. The neglect 
of the by-laws was intentional, as*the townsfolks who sided 
with the baker were anxious to have a test case. The 
magistrates on Tuesday came to the conclusion that the 
loft was not a separate building, and was to be regarded as 
if it were a dog-kennel. The Local Government Board 


we hope will consider this case, for the by-laws approved. 


for Sale must be defective. Of course, we do not suppose 
the magistrates were otherwise than most skilful judges of 
language. ; 


BELFAST is commonly considered to be more civilised 
and more prosperous than any of the other towns in 
Treland. But it would be difficult to discover any place 
which seems to have a stronger aversion to the erection of 
suitable municipal buildings than the city on the Lagan. 
On Saturday last a public meeting of the citizens was held 
for the purpose of considering a project for the purchase of 
the building known.as the White Linen Hall and surround- 
ing land, in order to obtain a site for a city hall. The 
proposal was objected to by one patriotic gentleman, on the 
ground that, if a hall were erected, the Mayor would then 
find a need for a Mansion House and a salary of 3,000/. a 
year to support his dignity. He estimated the cost of the 
building at 200,000/., and the acquisition of the White 
Linen Hall will require over 30,000/, After one of the 
stormy scenes which are characteristic of Belfast, the Mayor 
declared that a resolution in favour of securing a site for 
the proposed buildings had been carried ; but it was diffi- 
cult to discover how he ascertained the fact. A plébiscite 
was demanded, and the result cannot be known for three or 
four weeks. If the proposition were made in the days of 
Sir CHaR.Les Lanyon, the architect, there would be no 
opposition to it. 


THE Works Committee of the London School Board, 
from their past experience, consider it is desirable that they 
should be authorised to thoroughly examine the whole of 
the drainage of any school where they may think it neces- 
sary, and to put the sanitary arrangements of the school 
into proper condition. The fact is, so many defects are 
discovered, it would be easy for a panic to be excited 
among parents and children. It is therefore wise that as 
little outcry as possible should be raised, and when the 
drainage of a school is found to be a source of danger, then 
the necessary works should be carried out at once. When 


the cost of the renewing is made out, we suppose the rate- 


payers will do something. The Works Committee also 


seek authority to call in the aid of an independent pro- 
fessional adviser to report upon the construction of the 
school in any case where they may think it advisable, In 
such cases we suppose the question of responsibility must 
involve others beside the contractors. A contractor was 
recently called on to carry out certain works which were 
alleged to be necessary owing to the use of improper 
materials. But Mr. Jounson, the contractor, pluckily 
declined the command, as he was not bound to keep the 
school in repair at his own expense. The work in question, 
he said, was done according to the specification in force at 
the time. The consequence is that the Committee now 
propose to have the repairs carried out at the expense of 
the Board. The action of the Board in this case showed 
bad tactics, and it may be assumed that in many other cases 
the contractors are not liable in spite of all that is said 
against them. It is absurd to expect builders to pay for’ 
errors which are due to a bad system of administration. 
We hope Mr. Jounson’s example will find many imitators, 
and then there will be a chance of revealing the wrongdoers, 


THERE is a vacant chair in the Institut, owing to the 
death of M, StanisLaus Drez, honorary inspector-general 
of civil buildings in France. He was formerly architect ‘in 
chief of the city of Paris, and among the buildings he 
designed during his term of office was the new Hotel- 
Dieu, the great hospital near Nétre Dame. Another of his 
works was the Musée of Amiens. It is to be hoped that an 
architect will be allowed to succeed him in the Institut, but 
in general the French are careful to keep up the due pro- 
portion of members in the various departments of fine art. 


Ir was generally understood last summer that the 
meeting then held by the National Rifle Association was 
the last that would jtake place at Wimbledon. The Asso- 
ciation is about to remove its depdt to Bisley in connection 
with the Rifle Butts, which are now being formed there. 
The freehold estate which formed the part of the common 
belonging to the Association, and was used as a depot, is 
to be sold at the Mart by Messrs, DEBENHAM, TEWSON, 
FaRMER & BRIDGEWATER on March 18. The ground con- 
tains an acre and seven perches, and there are few spots better 
known throughout England, There is a dwelling-house, 
garden and lawn besides the store-houses. The site is of 
very great value as a building estate, for, from its peculiar 
situation, there are frontages of 253 feet and 183 feet in a 
continuous line, besides one of 112 feet. Regarded in 
another way the property is eligible, for the existing pre- 
mises might be utilised for some purposes, and if taken 
down the materials can be employed. It is not often so . 
small and yet so important a property is found near 
London, and no doubt the sale will be well contested, as it 
merits. 


TuE will of the late Mr. Jamzs Duncan Doutron, of 
the Lambeth Potteries and West Brighton, who died on 
November 28, 1889, aged fifty-four years, has been proved. 
It is dated October 31, 1889, and the testator bequeaths 
to his wife, Mrs. SakaH DouLron, 1,500/,, his house at 
Brighton and its furniture, and the income for her life of a 
sum of 50,000/., which is to be held in trust for her by Mr. 
ALEXANDER BUTLER Row ey, of Hurst, Lancashire, and 
Mr, J. C. Harpy, with general power of appointment to her 
over 5,000/,, and power of appointment of the remainder 
of the trust fund in favour of the testator’s children. He — 
bequeaths to Mr. Rowtry and Mr, Harpy 10,0004, in 
trust for his daughter IRENE, and 5,000/. in trust for his 
stepson, ERNEST SHARLAND. He bequeaths 1,s00/, for the 
managers, travellers, clerks, and foremen of Douitron & 
Sons, 500/, and so/, for each year of service since 1886 to 
his valet, 200/. to other servants, 5,000/, each to his two 
sisters, 4,000/. to Mr. J. C. Soxp1, of Lambeth, 2,000/, to 
SopHiaA WATTS, 200/, to the Lambeth Pension Society, 
3,000/7, to his nephew RonaLp, 2,000/. each to his sister-_ 
in-law and a cousin, and 3004 each to many nephews and 
nieces. All the residue of his property the testator leaves 
to the person or persons who at the time of his death may 
be in partnership with him in the business as potters carried 
on by him with his brother, Sir Hznry Doutron, and his 
nephew, RonaLtD Duncan Doutron. ‘The personalty has _ 
been valued at 115,544/, 
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THE PREJUDICE AGAINST ARCHITECTS. 


T was wise to recall the story of the Bristol Assize Courts 
when Mr. WATERHOUSE was discoursing on compe- 
titions for the benefit of students. For in that case one of 
the defects of the competitive system was exposed in a 
marked way. At Bristol the late Epwarp GoDWIN carried 
off the three premiums on the award of Mr. WATERHOUSE, 
but “this brilliant exploit did-not secure him the execution 
of the work.” It rarely happens that the assessor’s decision 
is to be taken as final, for public bodies make it a rule to 
reserve to themselves the right of selection ; but probably a 
second case as remarkable as that of the Bristol Courts is 
not to be found in the records of competitions. Mr. Gop- 
win had unquestionably demonstrated that he was the 
strongest competitor, and, if justice is to prevail in such 
struggles, he should have obtained the commission. 

It is hardly necessary to explain why the work was 
withheld from him. Epwarp GopwiIN was a man who, 
unluckily for himself, excited. prejudice which was not 
favourable to his reputation, and in a place like Bristol his 


PEMBROKE and Lord ARUNDEL. He did them credit, and 
made a name on the Continent. When he returned to 
England it was in the train of the Danish King. The 
Queen and the Prince of Wales were glad to have Jonrs 
attached to their service. All that Ben Jonson could 


Cuaries I., who could appreciate art, should make him 
Crown surveyor. Under the Commonwealth, when so 


approach towards the modern disparagement of architects, 
Jonrs could hardly fail to escape persecution ; but in his old 
age he was. compensated by the attention of CHARLEs II. 
It was patronage which gained for Wren his appointment 
as assistant surveyor, and, having that office, it would be 
vain for any one to raise doubts about his knowledge of 
construction. BENson, who superseded him, although a 
politician, would not have been successful a few years 


who was a protégé of WREN, was hardly twenty when he 
was a deputy surveyor. The first of the GrorcEs made him 
his surveyor, and he showed his gratitude by the way he 
crowned the steeple of Bloomsbury Church with a figure of 


invent did not affect him, and it was only natural that - 


many changes in manners occurred, and there was an 


earlier; but WreENn outlived his supporters. HAWKsMOOR, - 


foibles were sure to be magnified. If one of the committee 
were asked why Gopwin’s success was not to be complete 
he would probably say that, according to repute, the archi- 
tect spent too much time hanging about the theatre (a 
weakness that was excusable, for in those days the 
Bristol Theatre was the best school for actors in 
England); that he was not skilful in construction, 
was disposed to meddle with builders; and, worst of 
all, that he was not much esteemed by bankers. Gop- 
WIN was undoubtedly a poor man, and he was by nature a 
bohemian ; but there was little geniality in his manner, for 
he appeared to be one of those whom the Germans 
describe as possessed by der Hochmuths-Teufel, the demon 
of haughtiness, which is the worst of all. If the truth 
were known, he may have assumed an air of superiority 
over the individuals who happened to constitute the com- 
mittee—an offence which would hardly be forgotten under 
the circumstances. With all his faults GopwWIN was never 
likely to allow a contractor to use cheaper materials or 
cheaper workmanship than were specified, if the Assize 
Courts were under his control ; the committee would have 
4 guarantee against risk in his desire to manifest his 
powers ; but they thought otherwise. The decision helped 
to wreck the architect’s life—for when a man is turned 
aside in so marked a manner the world is not likely to think 
better of him, Bristol also was the loser, for it was 
deprived of a building that would bring credit on the city, 
and, moreover, the presence of an artist like Gopwin 

could hardly fail in time to produce many beneficial effects 
on the inhabitants. . 

In this case the prejudice arose from real or imaginary 
defects in conduct. But we can imagine the Bristol 
people being no less deficient in judgment if they were 
dealing with a competitor of a very different class. 
Let us suppose that Wit11aAm Burcegs.carried off the 
three prizes, and that while the committee were deliberating 
one of the members stated he had heard that the architect 
was bent upon creating buildings with the costly detail of 
Cardiff Castle. In that case, would not the suspicion of 
expensiveness be as fatal to BurcEs as were the doubts 
about Gopwin’s character? We must remember that an 
architect is judged by a standard that differs from the one 
used when men deal with a doctor or a lawyer, and a sus- 
picion that money may be lost through his virtues or defects 
used to be enough to bring him ruin. It must be remem- 
bered that at the time of the Bristol competition people 
were less able to value an architect than it is to be hoped 
they are at present. In most places, too, there were 
architects, often influential, who were not disposed to help 
any effort at departure from the commonplace. 

It was fortunate for architecture in this country that 
from the revival up to the early part of this century there 
was protection for the men who practised the art through 
the system of patronage, which had become a sort of Eng- 
lish institution. An architect must have been saved from 
many of the spurns that patient merit has to take from the 
unworthy by having a great man as his protector. It was 
dangerous to meddle with him as long as his patron had 
power. Many examples could be adduced. Inico Jonss, 
for instance, was patronised in his youth by the Harl of 


the King, Vanprucn, by his comedies, secured patronage 
for his architectural experiments. JAMES Gripps was under 
the great disadvantage of being a Roman Catholic, but. he 
gained the favour of his countryman, the Earl of Mar, and _ 
his orthodoxy was therefore not questioned by the trustees for _ 
the erection of churches. RripLEy’s fortune was not made 
by his rule or by his genius. Sir Ropert WALPOLE-pushed - 
him up because he married a servant girl out of the great 
man’s house. “Capability ” Brown would not have made a 
reputation and a fortune if Lord CoBHaM had not taken 
him by the hand. If Cwampers had not acted as 
drawing master to the Prince of WALES, who was after- 
wards GrorcE IIL, his works on Chinese architecture and 
Oriental gardening would hardly have secured for him the 
commission for Somerset House. WILLIAM KENT was a 
very bad painter, but when he complimented Lord Bur- 
LINGTON by drawing inspiration from that distinguished 
amateur the nobility took him up, and he became the 
arbiter of taste in his time. It is, however, unnecessary to 
carry the list any farther. The examples we have given 
are enough to show that the patricians of the country con- 
sidered that architecture was of all the arts the one which 
was most worthy of their support, and the architects whose 
works they admired were certain in consequence to obtain 
the support of all people who had commissions to give. 
When the nobility of the country ceased to take interest 
in the art, the architects were compelled to fight their way 
under new conditions, and it must be said with less success, 
One notable instance of the change is to be found in the 
history of the new Houses of Parliament. If BARRY pos- 
sessed the support of any influential personage would he 
have had to endure so many attacks from Parliamentary 
committees? The painters and sculptors who worked on 
the building were not always successful, but people were 
shy about criticising them because the painting and sculp- 
ture came under the especial patronage of Prince ALBERT, 
who was the head of a commission. ny defects 
which appeared were supposed to be caused in some 
way by the character of the building, and when it 
was found that the statues, which were ordered without 
any consultation with the architect, were too big for 
the niches which were to contain them, in the public, as in 
the official mind, the blame was attached to him, The 
prejudice against Barry was created by a cause that has 
proved fatal to many architects—that 1s, by an excess of 
expenditure over estimates. It was always easy for a 
flippant speaker to point out, when he posed as an economist, 
that the buildings were to cost 7 80,000/,, while the amount 
paid for them exceeded 3,000,000/. There was no member 
having sufficient interest in Barry to explain the reasons 
for the increased cost, and in the end it was assumed that 
the additional outlay would have been avoided if the archi- 
tect’s remuneration was paid in another forin than. a per- 
centage on the outlay. 
The prejudice against Sir CHARLES BaRRy was no less 
strong against Epwarp Barry when he succeeded his 
father at the Houses of Parliament. The new works were 
of a trifling character, and the percentage on them hardly 
paid the rent of the architect’s office, Mr, EDWARD BARRY | 
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was practically honorary architect’ to the building, But in 
the debate which followed his dismissal by Mr, Ayrton, 
one of the speakers, Mr, BERNAL Oszorng, did not hesi- 
tate toimply that Mr. Barryzwas always proposing altera- 
tions in the buildings in order to secure for himself an 
increase in his fees. The Rozert Lowe of those days 
went farther, for he declared that an architect, from the 
very way he was paid, was ill-suited to become an adviser of 
a Government department such as the Office of Works, 
The great Chancellor of the Exchequer no doubt appre- 
hended that with an architect there would be for the sake 
of the 5 per cent. an increase of expenditure which the tax 
on matches could hardly meet. 

One circumstance was always remarkable in the debates 
on the Houses of Parliament—that the architect was without 
any enthusiastic friends. It is impossible for anything that is 
done by men sitting on one side of the House of Commons 
to find approval on the opposite side, and therefore there 
was in such cases more or less contention. But it was 
always evident that those members who might séem to be 
the supporters of the architect were not very zealous for 
their cause. Sir A. H. Layarp, when he presided in 
Whitehall, did treat architects |in a becoming way, but the 
innovation was not approved, and somehow the First Com- 
missioner found it necessary to accept an ambassadorship, 
which was only a sort of exile. With his fate before them 
it will take long before a rising statesman is found who will 
become the champion of a profession which unfortunately 
has too many enemies, both within and without its ranks. 

Tt would be an endless task to trace the variety of 
things which give rise to prejudice. Every man has his 
peculiarities, and the most innocent- peculiarities, says 
GOETHE, have brought ruin to many. Architects are being 
constantly judged, and things which they imagine are 
favourable to the ripening of their greatness have a con- 
trary effect. What, for instance, can be more harmless than 
the reading of papers and speaking at meetings of societies ? 
Yet experience shows that the men who are most distin- 
guished in that way rarely secure a hold on clients, Every 
country has its own standard of conduct; and although a 
Frenchman may find it advantageous to be known for 
versatility, in England the case is different. With English 
clients what is uppermost is the saving of money; they are 
often willing to sacrifice convenience to save expense, As 
if was in SHAKESPEARE’s time, so is it now:— 

When we see the figure of the house, 
‘Then must we rate the cost of the erection $ 
Which if we find outweighs ability, 
What do we then but draw anew the model 


In fewer offices, or at last desist 
To build at all? 


In the popular mind the best architect is he who takes 
care that cost does not outweigh his client’s purse ; and 
indeed it will be found that whoever gains a reputation for 
insuring accommodation cheaply has little to fear from pre- 
judice. Economy is far from being the highest quality of 
a work of architecture; but as long as the world remains as 
it is cheapness will be in esteem. 


ROMAN ARCHITECTURE,* 
By GEORGE AITCHISON, A.R.A. 


HE magnificent public buildings of ancient Rome attracted 
T the attention and excited the admiration of mankind from 
the time of their erection. Nearly all the Roman writers have 
mentioned them with affection or pride, from Plautus (254 to 
184 B.C.) to Ammianus Marcellinus (370 to 390 A.D.), who was 
the last of the Roman writers, and he tells us of the admira- 
tion excited in Constantine the Great by the sight of the follow- 
ing buildings in Rome:—The Temple of the Tarpeian Jove, 
the Baths as big as provinces, the mass of the Colosseum, the 
shape and doming of the Pantheon, the Temple of the City, the 
Forum of Peace, the Theatre of Pompey, the Odeum and the 
Stadium ; and the astonishment he showed at the sight of 
Trajan’s Forum. On the irruption of the barbarians, most, if 
not all, of the public buildings were plundered and _ partly 
destroyed. The Popes were, however, enabled to save some 
by consecrating them as churches, for the barbarians seemed 
to have had some respect for places of worship in use, though 
the Scythians burnt the Temple of Diana at Ephesus in the 


* A lecture delivered on Monday last at the Royal Academy, 
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third century (A.D. 260). The Pantheon was dedicated to the 
Virgin and Martyrs in the early part of the seventh century by 
Boniface IV. (608-615), and it has thus been preserved to the 
present day. 

The Gothic king Theodoric, 
(455-526), repaired some of the 
decay, notably the Baths. But the successive irruptions of 
hordes of savages, whose only delight was slaughter and de- 
struction, converted whole tracts of the Roman territory into 
wildernesses, thus almost annihilating industry and commerce, 
and so cutting off the resources from which ‘the public build- 
ings were supported and repaired. The change, too, of faith, 
of circumstances, of habits and modes of thought, caused the 
abandonment of many of them, and those so abandoned were 
used as quarries. The burnt bricks and the stonework, the 
columns and the costly marbles, were used in the construction 
or in the adornment of new buildings ; the absence of com- 
merce made the very iron cramps so valuable, that it was 
found worth while to cut through solid stonework to obtain 
them ; but what was even more destructive was the conversion 
of the stone and marble into lime,* which is generally wanted 
where human life exists. We know that the Mausoleum was 
made into lime by the Knights of Rhodes even so late as the 
fifteenth century. 

Roman architecture has claims upon our attention, not only 
for its intrinsic merits, but as a continuation of Greek archi- 
tecture, though with the addition of the arch, the vault, and 
the dome, and was in fact mainly designed by Greek architects 
who were slaves or freedmen; but it has an even greater 
interest as being the mother of the Byzantine, the Romanesque, 
the Saracenic, and, we may almost say, of the. Gothic. The 
grand ruins themselves attracted attention as scon as the 
barbarians had settled down to peaceful avocations ; scholars, 
too, sought to identify the ruins of the ancient buildings with 
those described by the Latin authors. Taste and patriotism 
both combined to make men antiquarians ; they grieved over 
the daily destruction of beautiful things, and they saw that 
each beautiful thing destroyed, each column burnt into lime, 
each building ruined for its brick facing was lessening the 
evidence of Rome’s former greatness. Cola di Rienzi, the 
tribune of the people (1313-1354), was one of the most prominent 
of the early antiquaries. 

As soon as new buildings of grandeur and importance were 
required amongst the settled towns of Italy architects were 
attracted to the Roman ruins, and endeavoured to extort from 
them their secrets. All architects have read in Vasari of the 
time spent by Brunelleschi in measuring and studying the 
Roman ruins when he was solving the problem of how to 
dome the cathedral of Florence ; and Donatello was his com- 
panion in these studies. Brunelleschi was born in 1377, and 


as early as the fifth century 
buildings that had fallen into 


-| died in 1444. In 1453 Constantinople fell, and a fresh impetus 


was given to the Renaissance by the influx of books, MSS. 
and works of art, as well as by the scholars, artists, and skilled 
workmen who had escaped from it. In the high tide of the 
Renaissance architects flocked to Rome from every part of the 
Christian world to measure and study the remains of Roman 
architecture, while a new light was thrown on the remains by 
the treatise of Vitruvius—as new lights were thrown on 
Vitruvius by their study. Vitruvius’s book probably held its 
place as the teacher of architecture throughout the Middle 
Ages. 

. Galiani, in the preface to his “Vitruvius” of 1758, tells us- 
from Panormita, that Alphonso the Magnanimous, King of 
Arragon, wishing to restore the new castle of Naples, had no 
recourse to others but to Vitruvius; and because Panormita 
gave him his “ Vitruvius,” which was without ornament or 
boards, the King reprehended him, saying that so important a 
book did not deserve to remain uncovered—from which we 
learn so well how to cover ourselves—and at once ordered him 
to have it nicely bound.t Professor Cockerell, in his pamphlet 
on “ The Architectural Works of William of Wykeham” (8vo, 


* Pirro Ligorio says that some large marble cornices, and an 
infinite number of statues found in the Temple of Faustina, were 
broken up and burnt into lime.—Professor Middleton’s ‘*MS, Notes 
by Pirro Ligorio.” Society of Antiquaries, 1889. _ 

ffneas Silvius Piccolomini, who became Pope Pius IT, (1458-1464), 
wrote the following lines on the subject :— ; 

*¢ Oblectat me, Roma, tuas spectare ruinas, 
Ex cujus lapsu gloria prisca patet. 
Sed tuus hic populus muris defossa vetustis 
Calcis in obsequium marmora dura coquit. 
Impia tercentum si sic gens egeris annos, 
Nullum hine judicium nobilitatis erit.”? 4 

+ ‘*Cum inclytam illam arcem Neapolitanam instaurare instituisset, 
Vitruvii librum, qui de architectura inscribitur, afferri ad se jussit. 
Allatus est, quando quidem impromptu erat Vitruvius meus ille 
quidem, sine -ornatu aliquo, sine asseribus : quem rex simul atque 
inspexit, non decere hunc potissimum librum, qui nos quomodo 
contegamur tam belle doceat, detectum incedere, cumque mihi 
perquam polite ac subito cooperiri mandavit.” Lib. i, par, 44, 
Antonii Panormitz dictis et factis Alphonsi Regis Arragonum, 
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Lon., 1846, p. 33), erroneously supposes that this was Alphonso 
III. (whom he calls the philosopher), who lived about 1284, 
It was Alphonso V., who reigned from 1416 to 1458, and whose 
sayings Beccadelli (called Panormita from his being born at 
Palermo) recorded, and which were published in 1485. In this 
same note Professor Cockerell says :—*The evidences of the 
estimation in which Vitruvius was held in the Middle Ages 
abound. The citation of his name in the earliest and most 
authentic documents of the Freemasons is seldom wanting. 
The church in the castle of Nuremberg, built by Barbarossa in 
1158, and the Frauenkirk, in the centre of that great city, 
probably of later date, are exact illustrations of the ‘temple in 
Antis’ of Vitruvius, as given by Czesarianus (lib. 111.5 101.52). 9 8 
In fact, it appears that in the Middle Ages, scarcely less than 
now, it was the intention and aim of the architects, on all 
occasions, to establish their rules upon Vitruvian authority ; 
and the illustrations given in the plates of Czesarianus may be 
adduced as sufficient evidences of this traditional respect for 
the father of architectural legislation.” Vitruvius’s book was 


first printed in Rome about 1486, edited by Sulpicius, and was” 


re-edited and illustrated with woodcuts by Fra Giocondo in 1511, 
who tells us in one of his books that he shed tears over the 
destruction of the buildings and works of ancient art that took 
place in his day. ~ 

Amongst the Italian architects we have a succession of those 
who published drawings of some of the ruins of Roman build- 
ings:—L. B. Alberti; Sebastian Serlio, who is supposed to 
have published in his book the drawings of Baldassare Peruzzi; 
Palladio, Antonio Sabacco, Vignola, V. Scamozzi, and others 
up to the present century, in which Canina published his 
“Edifices of Ancient Rome,” in six volumes (1848-56), and 
doubtless there is a vast mass of unpublished drawings ; thirty 
folio volumes of Pitro Ligorio’s “L’Antichita di Roma” are 
amongst the royal archives at Turin. In the seventeenth 
century France took up the task, and we have the “ Edifices 
of Ancient Rome,” by A. Desgodetz (1682). England at last 
followed, and Taylor and Cresy’s book on the “ Architectural 
Antiquities of Rome” was published in 1821-22. I have not 
mentioned the monographs on Roman buildings, which are 
numberless. We all know that every book on architecture, 
and most of those on any of the building trades, up to the 
middle of the last century, had illustrations of the Roman 
orders, or of the paraphrases of them by the eminent Italian 
architects, and many books on architecture even to this day 
contain them. 

Looking at the affluence of information we possess on the 
architecture of the public buildings of Rome, it seemed to me 
to be more useful to speak of their private houses. Under the 
head of private houses I include those in town and country as 
well as those in the capital. I shall try and touch on some 
of the palaces, as they are but glorified houses. 

Roughly speaking, the Roman house must necessarily have 
been the model from which most of the houses of the Western 
world have been derived, not:to speak of the cloisters of 
cathedrals and abbey churches, which, with their gardens, are 
supposed to have been copied from the atrium of the Roman 
house. In England the Roman villa was different from that in 
Italy ; the atrium became the forecourt, the rooms at the end 
and part of the two sides having a verandah next the court; the 
open space was the compluvium or impluvium, on an extended 
scale. But in Spain the general arrangement of the Roman 
house is still adhered to. 

It is interesting to know something of the type from which 
most subsequent civilised house-building took its rise, more 
especially when that wonderful people, the Roman, had within 
a short time after its death-struggle with Carthage virtually 
conquered the whole of those countries which surround the 
Mediterranean, and had thus become acquainted with the 
houses and palaces of Greece, Illyria, Epirus, Macedonia, 
Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Numidia. 
The Romans were of all people the readiest to adopt all they 
considered excellent, and we cannot suppose that they did not 
seize on each particular form or arrangement that recom- 
mended itself to them in the houses and palaces of those 
countries. We know from Plutarch that Pompey copied his 
theatre from the one at Mitylene, in the island of Lesbos. 

‘In reading the descriptions of the villas of Cicero, of 
Trimalchio, and of Pliny the Younger, we see the care that 
was taken to secure proper aspects and delightful views, 
silence in bedrooms, quietness and pleasant prospects in 
studies, to provide libraries, picture galleries, baths and tennis- 
courts, We learn how the houses were kept warm, and if we 
were without any express statements of their being warmed, we 
could see the provisions for warming them in the ruins of the 
Roman villas in our own country. We have, again, the precise 
instructions of Vitruvius for proportioning the separate parts 
of houses. This subject is greatly neglected in the present 
day, although it is vitally important if we wish to make our 
rooms captivate the eye. I recollect hearing Professor 
Cockerell praise the library of University College, London, 
which Professor Donaldson had just built, and say it was 
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elegantly proportioned, and showed the ripe study that had 
been bestowed on it. He added that young men were often 
excellent in ornament, but rarely attained excellence in pro- 
portion, as they had not yet been duly impressed by its im- 
portance. We in England too creatly neglect that training 
which is got by the restoration on paper of ancient buildings. 

Although the younger Pliny’s descriptions of his villas are 
said to be the most favourite exercises for architects, I only re- 
collect a single published restoration by an Englishman, that 
by R. Castell in his “ Villas of the Ancients.” For though the 
Roman house in the learned Newton’s “ Vitruvius”. has 
evidently been inspired by Pliny’s Laurentine Villa, it is not a 
restoration of it. The restoration of one or two of these 
villas has exercised the ingenuity and displayed the -know- 
ledge of Italians and Frenchmen. 

Why were the Italians of the Renaissance the best archi- 
tects, and why are the French now? Mainly because the 
former were, and the latter are, better trained than the archi- 
tects of the rest of the Christian world. Let us take an 
analogous case—the invincibility of the Roman legions. We 
are apt to take for granted that the Roman legions were 
invincible because the Romans were a fighting, determined, 
and well. disciplined people, but Polybius, who was a Greek 
and a hostage, and had therefore no particular reason to love 
the Romans, explains to us that the Roman legions were 
largely composed of other nationalities, and that their in- 
vincibility arose from their discipline, and not from the men ; 
and that great master of the art of war, Marshal Saxe, makes a 
similar remark about the men of his day.. We are too apt to 
omit the complete training obtained by the restoration of 
ancient buildings until the problems of actual practice come 
before us, so that. we only get perfectly trained after being 
engaged ina large practice, whereas we ought to come to our 
first building in a well-trained state. 

We saw in the Paris Exhibition of last year a series of 
magnificent restorations of Greek and Roman buildings—the 
Acropolis of Athens, the Parthenon, the Theseum, the Temple of 
Demeter at Eleusis, the Temple at Olympia, the Palace of the 


Czesars at Rome, Diocletian’s Baths, a portion of Hadrian’s - 


Villa at Tivoli, the Pantheon, the Temple of Concord, and the 
Arch of Titus. Many of the sets comprise the plans and 
elevations of the ruins as they now exist, as well as the 
restorations, and some of the drawings must be at least 15 feet 
long, with every detail of the construction drawn, and the 
colour decorations restored, and this not by very young 
students, but by men who would here be in practice. M. 
Paulin’s restoration of Diocletian’s Baths is admirable, and 
has an artistic grace that was probably wanting in the original, 
while some of the mosaic has that dignity of colour that befits 
a grand public building, and this is especially notable in that 
with the white ground. This practice of restoration has often 
been as much objected to by the French public as it has been 
neglected here; but what does M. C. Garnier reply to the 
objectors who say, “ What is the use of it?” “ Why, unjust and 
churlish souls, it is useful for the history and palpitating life of 
the arts, it serves to compare the past with the present, and it 
serves above all (for that is its end) the artist who has worked ! 
Do you think the time he has passed in measuring those frag- 
ments, in interrogating those ruins, in assigning them their 
place and their employment, do you believe that this time has 
-heen lost to the artist? He has familiarised himself with the 
first notions of art and construction ; he has lived the life of 
other times ; he has brought together the history of men and of 


stones ; he has learned to study, to compare, to reason, which he- 


must do later when he builds for, you; he has, in short, the 
alphabet of architecture. Whatever may be his ideas in the 
future, he will know how to express them. If his colleagues 
thave already done similar work, is that a reason why he 
‘should not do it? If my neighbour at college has translated 
Virgil or Cicero, is that a reason why I should not in my turn? 


‘Does the education of one man give education to another? 


‘Do not laugh at these ignorant attacks ; it is noble self-denial - 


to study one’s art in youth in the hope of becoming later a 
master in one’s turn,”* i 

To plan well is an important part of the architect’s duties 
though not the most important, and it means grouping rooms 


of the requisite size and shape in a convenient manner and | 


with the least loss of space. The Roman architects were ex- 
cellent planners, and we learn something of this by restora- 
tion; besides, the exercise of adapting plans to other require- 
ments than those of the present day gives additional breadth 
to the architect’s mind, and we have, too, in some Roman 
buildings, vast rooms that are unusual in England. 

Hitherto I have been speaking about fulfilling the pro- 


gramme in planning, but there is another object we have to. 


attain in important buildings. For want of a better word, I 
may call it noble planning, when the rooms have to be 
elegantly or majestically proportioned, to be diversified in shape 
and size, and so.contrasted as to set one another off to the best 
Biel ee ee ee) ee 
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advantage ; and this sort of planning is mostly required in 
buildings of state, where beauty, dignity, and magnificence are 
chiefly aimed at. And what applies to planning is equally true 
of other parts of the tremendous and complex profession that 
we follow. We must have deeply studied noble planning as 
well as that which is merely suitable, if we are to be successful 
in making noble plans. So must we study dignified proportion 
and exercise ourselves in producing it on paper, if we want our 
buildings or our rooms to be dignified. 

No one was a more diligent student of the antique, nor 
restored more ancient buildings, than Palladio, and he was one 
of the few who succeeded in attaining the dignity and fine pro- 
portions of Roman architecture. To compose well pre- 
supposes a study of the art of composition, and practice in that 
art, as well as natural genius ; and the same study and the same 
genius are required for all the different zesthetic branches of 
our art. Nothing can be a better study for grace and refinement 
than Greek mouldings, only they are not suited to our climate. 
We in England, therefore, also. want to study Gothic mouldings 
for their effects of light and shade, so that our mouldings may 
have the grace and refinement of the former and the effects of 
light and shade that are obtained by the latter. 

I have always been struck in London by the variety and 
originality of the buildings, but in too many instances the 
architecture lacks knowledge, taste, and care. 

In the introductory lecture of a course, some digression may, 
I think, be allowed, as it has to point out the general objects 
we should all have in view, and how some of these may be 
obtained by the studies that are recommended, while the sub- 
sequent lectures keep more closely to the subject of those 
studies. ; : 

M. Czesar Daly published a pamphlet on “ High Studies 
in Architecture,” which has been largely circulated- among 
architects. He accuses all the various French schools of not 
devoting any serious attention to this subject. As the French 
schools are very like our own, I may give his enumeration of 
them. The Paris School of Fine Arts, the Architectural 
Schools of Paris and the provinces, the School of Rome and of 
the diplomaed, the Diocesan or Gothic, which he says knows 
most about the history of the styles that it cries up, the Inde- 
pendents, and the Don’t care a d—— school. I do not think 
this is the time to discuss all his propositions, but there are two 
or three which will, I think, be both interesting and instructive, 
viz, the programmes for the Bordin and Duc prizes. That for the 
first is “to seek if there be a common eesthetic law, applicable 
to the monuments of the great epochs of Art, and from this 
point of view to study the monuments of the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, and those of the Middle Ages, of the 
Renaissance, and of modern times to the end of the eighteenth 
century.” This study is not without its use: a clever and 
indefatigable student might possibly discover laws that have 
hitherto been overlooked, but we can scarcely hope that one 
law can be discovered that would insure success in every build- 
ing, no matter what was its style; we should then have dis- 
covered the philosopher’s stone of architecture. 

M. C. Daly says, “Englishmen are practical.” So I think, 
without going so far afield, those who aim high may be re- 
commended to take the best of each of the different sorts of 
buildings in the style which each one affects, obtain their size, 
and then carefully calculate the general proportions for the 
general effect and the particular proportions for the particular 
parts. I have mentioned here before that Sir C. Barry’s 
Reform Club was designed, as far as general proportions go, 
on an average of those found in the principal Italian palaces, 
and it is certainly one of the finest proportioned buildings in 
England if not in Europe. There can, I think, be little doubt 
that the Greeks, Romans, Byzantines, Saracens, and Medizvals 
had some rules for the due proportioning of their buildings. 
M. Ceesar Daly ventures to say “that architecture is a social 
expression.” I say ventures, because as far as we can see 
different nations at different epochs had but one chance, 2.2. 
the style in vogue, though there must have been some pas- 
sion in each nation, or in the architects as a body, to pro- 
duce those modifications whose ultimate developments we 
call styles, and those peculiarities we call schools : there must 
have been a taste for some particular characteristic at each 
epoch, ze. for massiveness, exquisiteness or magnificence, for 
height or for width, for complexity or for simplicity, as well as 
a marked liking for particular features such as the pediment or 
gable, the arch, the vault, the dome, or the tower, though the 
arch was an economic invention and the vault was a preserva- 
tive from fire. Cicero thought there must be pediments in 
Elysium. Procopius is never weary of praising the dome of 
Sta Sophia, “ pendent by subtle magic.” But who can say now 
that there is a predominant admiration for any particular form 
‘of architecture ? 

The programme of Joseph Louis Duc’s prize is as follows :— 
“ To determine by special studies the style of modern architec- 
ture.” Inthe ordinary sense one would say it is every style 
~and no style, but there can be no doubt that every modern 
building which is not a copy, and few are copies, has a nine- 


teenth-century air about it. We cannot imagine Ictinus or 
Menesicles saying of one of our Grecian buildings, this is Greek. 
Cossutius or Vitruvius would not say of our Roman buildings, 
these are Roman ; nor would Villard de Honnecourt or William 
of Wykeham say of our modern churches or cathedrals, these are 
Gothic. They would all probably say, these are not our architec- 
ture; but I cannot admit that this flavour amounts to a style. 
It is only fish, flesh and fowl with nineteenth-century sauce. 
For the architecture of to-day to claim the designation of a 
new style, it must have adopted new forms by reason of new 
wants or new materials, or it must have embodied in its 
buildings the aspirations of the people, so that each building is 
so permeated by them as to give them all a family likeness, but, 
alas ! the people has no aspiration to embody. Eclecticism itself 
would constitute a new style, if all pillaged the same things 
and arranged them more or less in the same manner. 

I gather from M. Cesar Daly that Duc expected that the 
competitors should attempt to show the new style in their designs. 
No man can create a new style, though, if he be a great genius 
with a strong personality, he may considerably modify the existing 
one. As faras wecan now see styles gradually grew up, certain 
things or certain new forms were wanted, and in striving to get 
these some parts had to be modified. We see in the Roman 
baths how the entablatures were cut through by the large 
arches, and were thus obliged to be mitred round each column. 
The long entablature perished, and with it the prevalence of 
the horizontal lines connecting the columns, and in its place 
there was a row of isolated columns with a scrap of entablature 
over each, so that the prevailing principle was verticality. 

In Diocletian’s Palace (probably built about A.D. 305) we see 
that the architects had got tired of sham lintels, and, where 
they could, used round arches in their place. The architects 
found too that mitred entablatures on isolated columns were in 
the way where arcading was used, so, when it could be managed, 
the arches were made to spring either directly from the caps 
of the columns or from blocks on them. Small colonnades or 
arcades, when used as decoration only, were carried on corbels, 
while the traditional ornament was still carried out to the best 
of their ability. ; 

In A.D. 532, some 200 years later, Justinian had Sta 
Sophia built. Then all traces of entablature over the columns 
had gone, andit had taken its place over the arcades, The 


‘capitals take a new form, and are enriched with a new scheme 


of ornament, and the dome rests on pendentives. Anthemius 
of Tralles was doubtless the great architect of his day, the 
possessor of the current tradition and practice, and had with- 
out doubt used pendentives before on a small scale. 

The Koptic architect who built the brick mosque for 
Touloun in the ninth century (AD. 876) at Cairo, was merely 
possessed of the Byzantine traditions as carried on in Egypt, 
and possibly was the inventor of the small niches that take the 
place of pendentives in the dome. His successors gradually 
worked out these niches into the form of stalactites, that were 
so much affected until at last we get the Alhambra and the 
Alcazar, which scarcely bear any resemblance to Byzantine 
work. The Romanesque architects, who eventually developed 
Gothic, went to the Crusades, saw the principal buildings in 
Rome, Constantinople, Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine, and, 
either from being prisoners themselves or from intercourse with 
Saracen architects, became possessed of the geometry so much 
cultivated by the Saracens, and also adopted their methods of 
design, particularly in producing effects by the constant repeti- 
tion of parts. 

So I think we may say that new styles are developed in the 
course of ages from the introduction of new methods of con- 
struction, new ideals, and to some extent through the love of 
new forms of ornament. In the present day iron in the form of 
cast-iron, wrought-iron, and steel is insensibly affecting archi- 
tecture—I mean stone and brick architecture, for scarcely any 
large building solves all its problems without the use of iron. 
As far as buildings of cast-iron go there have been no great 
achievements yet within the pale of architecture, and as far as 
wrought-iron and steel go, none. I do not say that nothing has 
been attempted, but no success has, as yet, been achieved, and 
for these reasons, that it has hitherto been too costly to mould 
wrought-iron and steel, and buildings have not been big enough 
to use the ready-made forms as units of enrichment, nor have 
artistic gifts been found in the engineers—when good effects have 
been attained they have been attained by chance. I do not 
complain of this, because in most engineering structures the 
main difficulty has been to do them at all. I think we cannot 
help noticing that there has been an effort at the Paris Ex- 
hibition to try what can be done with these materials so as to 
bring them within the pale of architecture, A witty English 
architect described the Eiffel Tower as ‘a factory chimney in 
lace;”* but this is an engineering work ; its claim to our ad- 
miration is rather founded on the solution of a problem in 
construction apparently insoluble than on the solution of one 
in beauty. This was at most considered to be of slight im- 
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portance. The treatment of cast-iron at the Exhibition build- 
ings at Paris in the shape of columns, has been so successfully 
achieved as to make the columns perfectly harmonise with the 
decorated wall they carry ; for we have now become so well 
acquainted with the strength of cast-iron as to tolerate its bulk 
being small in proportion to the weight it has to carry, and in 
this case the contrast is agreeable. 

I cannot too much praise those flanks of the Exhibition 
building where-cast-iron has been used for supports in associa- 
tion with mouldings, sculpture, mosaic and colour, but when it 
was wanted to bring wrought-iron within the pale it defied 
solution —all honour to the attempt. The wrought-iron 
stanchions filled with terra-cotta only suggest that the terra- 
cotta has been thus packed in iron crates for travelling by rail. 
In the domes the ribs are unobjectionable by reason of their 
slightness—they are mere cobwebs. M. Dieulafoy’s spoils of 
Darius’s palace have taken root and blossomed, for the external 
domes of the Exhibition in coloured and enamelled bricks are 
a lovely invention. I think it may be called an invention, in 
spite of its traditional use in Persia, and the adoption of coloured 
and enamelled bricks for the roofs of vaulted and domed 
structures, possibly even of ordinary pitched roofs, would add 
much to the beauty of modern cities. 

I think I am not singular in looking on the Royal Academy 
as being desirous of encouraging the higher studies. It does 
not so much profess to teach that alone by which the student 
may get an honourable living, as to try to fit him for the 
highest employment—ze, the designing of grand public and 
private monuments. Monuments that by their durability and 
beauty may give a notion of the magnificence and taste of this 
day to succeeding generations—nay, whose very ruins may 
speak of the greatness of our time, and give lessons in taste, 
planning, and construction to future architects when even our 
language has become the province of a few scholars. No 
architect should forget that some ruins still excite our admira- 
tion, though written language of their builders is incomprehen- 
sible. I may instance the Pelasgic and the Etruscan. I think 
I may here interpolate a maxim. Never allow your indignation 
or despondency to prevent you from still doing your best when 
you have been thwarted in your favourite schemes; always 
think of Wren. Your indignation or despair will end with your 
life, even if they last so long, while your building may last for 
centuries. Let not the future cultivated student of your build- 
ing say the architect of this was not steadfast to the end. 

I will now give you a slight sketch of what we know about 
the Roman houses and palaces, and of what we may gain by 
the study of them. Most of the private houses of the Romans 
have been utterly destroyed, except those in Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, and we may at present exclude the former from 
our consideration, as so few have been excavated, It was only 
after the publication of Sir W, Gell’s “ Pompeiana,” at the end 
of the first quarter of the present century, that much was known 
in England about the houses of the Romans, except to those 
who had seen the excavations, and since his day many splendid 
monographs have appeared on the subject ; the works of Zahn, 
Miller, Mau and Niccolini have become text-books, not to 
speak of Mayor’s and the last edition of Overbeke. The plan 
of Hadrian’s Villa, near Tivoli, taken by Pirro Ligorio, was 
published in 1751 by Contini, and Contini himself published 
another in 1768, . 

_ Robert Adam, in 1764, published his restoration of the 
Emperor Diocletian’s Palace at Spalatro,in Dalmatia.* Guattani 
gives the Palace of Augustus on the Palatine in his work of the 
“Unedited Antique Monuments” (1784), and Constantine Thon 
and Vincenzo Ballanti gave their restorations of the Palace of 
the Czesars in 1828, though but a part of Nero’s Golden House 
is included. The plans of the Palace of the Ceesars, since the 
recent excavations, were published in the Revue Archéologigue 
by M. Deglane in 1888. M. Charles Lucas told the editor, M. 
Levy, that I was about to lecture on the subject, and out of 
compliment to the R.A., he presented me with a copy. 

As regards the palaces, though the ruins of the few I 
mention remain, we are even more at fault in them than in the 
Baths. We have no knowledge of what the rooms were used for. 
We learn, however, from Epictetus, that some of the sumptuary 
trades were probably carried on in the Palace of the Ceesars, 
for he tells of Epaphroditus’s slave, the cobbler, who got a place 
as Nero’s shoemaker. Guattani gives us plans of the two 
storeys of Augustus’s house, which was of a very moderate size. 
- Suetonius tells us it was originally the house of Hortensius, the 

orator, who was married to Cato’s wife, but it was probably 
altered and enlarged by Augustus, if not rebuilt. I cannot say 
what authority there is fur identifying it with Augustus. The 
front rooms on the ground floor have a Byzantine air about their 
plans, and Guattani says the shapes are unique. In looking at 
the plan we cannot help speculating in which room it was that 
Augustus gave his fancy-dress Supper party, where he and his 


guests personated the gods and goddesses of Olympus, creatl 
to the scandal of the good Macaig pe Rome. ympus, greatly 


* Spalato is the modern name, but Adam calls it Spalatro, 


Tiberius and Caligula built larger palaces alongside this, 
and Nero extended his Golden House from the Circus 
Maximus to what is now the Theatridion of Titus’s Baths. I 
do not know what it cost, but the Emperor Otho gave three 
millions sterling to finish it, the Colosseum being built on part 
of it by Vespasian. Domitian added to the palace one of his 
own, mainly consisting of state rooms and a stadium. Hadrian 
also built a palace, and Septimius Severus, a portion of which 
was so lofty as to be commonly called Septizonium, although 
something of that name existed near the place where Titus 
was born.* Hadrian’s Villa near Tivoli is of immense extent, 
but was a sort of model of all the celebrated buildings and 
places he had seen, as well as a palace for himself. Diocletian’s 
Palace—or, rather, Villa, for he was an ex-emperor when he 
lived in it—was of moderate size for those days. It only 
covers about 93 acres, and holds about half the modern town 
of Spalato; it is mainly interesting on account of its being a 
point of transition between Roman and Byzantine. We are as 
ignorant of the uses of its rooms and halls as of the uses of the 
rooms in other palaces. Should I find time I will touch on the 
palaces hereafter. 

As these lectures are useless for architects if they do not 
give indications of studies that may further them in the exer- 
cise of their profession, I think it will be well to say some- 
thing of the advantages that I think may be gained by the 
study of Roman houses, villas and palaces, and their restora-- 
tion. I have told you what I think may be gained by the study 
of Roman plans. Confining myself now to the private houses 
and villas, let us see what these can teach us. 

Not long ago the President pointed out this distinction 
between the present day and the days in which Pompeii 
flourished; that while ail our utensils are merely utilitarian and 
all alike, everything in Pompeii, down to the meanest vessel. 
used in the kitchen, was a work of art, and that the bulk of 
those used for the same purpose were different.t Even to 
familiarise ourselves with the utensils would be a considerable 
gain, but in studying the architecture we have, I think, a double 
advantage. We find that anentirely different method was adopted 
for public and for private buildings. For example, the architects 
of Pompeii would never have reproduced a Doric temple on 
a small scale for a porter’s lodge, as was done here a few gene- 
rations ago. The architects, too, were much freer in their 
treatment of well-known parts in private houses than when 
these were to be used in public buildings. We see, too, at 
Pompeii every building nearly complete ; the mosaic pavements 
on the floors, and in conjunction with the painted architecture 
and decoration ; the places where there was water and where foun- 
tains played, the pedestals or niches for vases and statues, and, 
in fact, nearly everything as it existed in the first century of our 
era, except the people, the awnings, the carpets, the couch 
covers, and the curtains—and how splendid these last were we 
read of in Martial and Petronius. 

We are too apt to picture Roman buildings as white, and 
peopled with white-togaed Romans ; but very early in the empire 
the white toga was rather the exception than the rule, and as 
each considerable person travelled through the city he was at- 
tended by hosts of slaves of all colours, and as richly equipped 
as their master’s purse would allow. Public buildings too were 
less white than we imagine they were. They were rich with 
coloured marbles, precious stones, bronze, silver and gold, and 
with gorgeously coloured and embroidered hangings. 

We are apt to fancy from the remains of public buildings 
that strict uniformity was the rule in the capitals of columns 
and in other ornament, while in private houses we see the 


‘capitals at least full of variety and invention. We think, too, 


that the architects of the Early Italian Renaissance were gifted 
with an affluence of invention scarcely met with before or 
since ; while, in reality, almost everything in Renaissance days 
was paraphrased from Roman remains, when it was not 
directly copied from them, You have only to look at the 
remains in the Vatican Museum and in the Roman villas to 
convince yourselves of it. All the arabesques of Raphael and — 
his school were at least inspired by those found in the chambers 
of Nero’s Golden House, below the Baths of Titus, and the 
ae designs of the Villa Madama were copied from Hadrian’s 
illa, 

In studying the Roman houses and palaces, and still more 
in restoring them, we become acquainted with the Roman 
method of planning, with the proportions adopted, with the 
manner of finishing the work, with the scheme of their sculptured 
enrichments, with the scheme of the colour and of the colour 
decoration, and, while studying these, we should naturally avail 
ourselves of all the hints that might be got from the shape 
and ornamentation of the furniture and utensils. 

1 would ask if the fact of being steeped in this artistic 
medium is not likely to improve you artistically and give you 
both a greater capability of doing artistic work and a greater 
a Ei Tt ee ed ee 
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desire to see your employers. use it? Is not. the absence of 
artistic surroundings the great want that the artist has to 
encounter in England? 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T last week’s meeting of the Association, the Rev. Edward 
i Sugden, Associate of the Dundee Institute of Architecture, 
Science and Art, read a paper on “ Symbolism,” which was illus- 
trated by diagrams. The lecturer defined symbolism as that 
which treats of the representation of the real by the ideal. He 
pointed out that some of the chief things used in symbolism 
were letters, figures, geometrical and others, flowers, stones, 
colours, costumes, acts, sounds, numbers, names, and animals. 
He showed that letters are symbolical of man’s thoughts, and 
consequently their variety in different parts of the world is 
almost infinite; also that the hieroglyphics of ancient and 
modern nations run out of figures into letters, and vice versd. 
He noted, also, that figures combined with various colours 
give us a great diversity of signs—a diversity which to the 
ignorant appears an insignificant change, and afford a powerful 
meaning to the initiated. The lecturer then proceeded to 
demonstrate that symbolical agreements between people and 
nations have assumed every phrase and shape, from a single 
stone to an abstruse law document ; that flowers may symbolise 
a solemn religious doctrine or the tender passion of a young 
man for his lady-love ; that the general plan or exterior orna- 
mient of a building may symbolise the most sacred truths of 
religion or the coarsest ideas of the human mind. Mr. Sugden 
next dwelt upon the former in detail, with special regard to the 
ancient buildings of Christians ; while he also touched upon 
the Jewish temple and the temples of the heathen. He also 
directed notice to costumes, ecclesiastical and civil, and gave 
the beautiful symbolism of the various instruments that may 
be introduced into the sunrise portion of Haydn’s “ Creation.” 
Reference was made on closing to the symbolism of heraldry 
and shop signs. 
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THE PROPOSED OFFICES OF THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 


At the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday 
a the consideration was resumed of the following motion by 
Sir T. Farrer :—“ That it be an instruction to the Council 
Chamber and Offices Committee to consider and report as to 
acquiring a suitable site for a Council Chamber and offices.” 

Mr. Elliott moved, as an amendment, “ That the considera- 
nt ‘e Sir T. Farrer’s motion be deferred until the first meeting 
in July.” 

Mr. Hubbard, in seconding the amendment, pointed out 
that, although they had added between twenty and thirty to the 
staff, they had increased the accommodation at Spring Gardens 
by fifteen very good rooms. He advised members of the 
Council to visit the premises and see the effect of the alterations 
before they voted for the motion. ‘Their constituents were 
against lavishing money on a splendid palace on the Embank- 
ment or somewhere else. 

Mr, Benn contended that land in London—such land as was 
suited to their requirements—was on the rise, and he asked 
whether they expected to get a site in five years’ time at the 
price that they could get it atnow? If they proceeded to select a 
site in the course of the next six months, and then let that site 
lie idle for three or four years, paying 3 per cent. for their 
money, they would probably be in pocket if their expenditure 
was put against the price that they would then have to pay 
for the site. Fusion with the City for a long time was 
impossible. Greater London must go its own way and build its 
own house, and the sooner they set about this matter the 
better. ; 

Mr. Thornton objected to the motion, because they did not 
yet know what was the work the Council would have to do. 

The Vice-Chairman (Sir J. Lubbock) said that he wished to 
say a word in corroboration of the business-like speech of the 
Deputy-Chairman in support of Sir T. Farrer’s motion. This 
was not a question of the convenience of the Council them- 
selves, but of the staff and the public. At present they were 
most overcrowded, and the staff was divided not only between 
different rooms, but in different houses. It was said that if the 
offices were sufficient for the Metropolitan Board, the London 
County Council might be satisfied with them ; but it must be 
remembered that many additional duties had been imposed on 
them, and their staff was necessarily larger and required more 
room, One more argument used against the motion was that 
the Council had shown no evidence of taste. But the Counci 
would have the opinion of the best architects to whom no one 
would deny that gift. Moreover, even if the resolution were 


adopted, the selection of a plan would devolve, not upon them, 
but on their successors. As a man of business he had no 
hesitation in saying that the premises were too small for the 
work, and it was on grounds of economy and efficiency that he 
hoped the Council would support Sir T. Farrer’s resolution. 

Colonel Rotton said there was a strong feeling outside the 
Council that the time was not opportune for them to spend 
money in the way proposed by the motion. They ought only 
to buy the site when they were ready to build upon it. 

Mr. Boulnois confessed himself a convert on this question. 
He believed for some time that it was possible that they could 
go on at Spring Gardens, but after experience, after reflection, 
and, above all, after consultation with their excellent clerk, Mr. 
De la Hooke, he had come to the conclusion that Sir Thomas 
Farrer was right. ‘They were losing all control over their staff, 
and therefore they were losing efficiency and sacrificing 
economy at Spring Gardens. 

‘Mr. Doubleday said he believed the Council generally 
realised that a Council chamber, or town hall for London, must 
be built before many years elapsed, but all would gladly put up 
with a year or two’s inconvenience if this led to a better build. 
ing in the end. In any case, the staff would have to work on 
in their bad accommodation for two or three years to come. 
Therefore they ought at once to try and accommodate their 
staff better. When the Council applied themselves to the work 
of building a London town hall, there were other questions 
which would require very careful consideration besides housing 
the Council and its staff. We were poor in London in muni- 
cipal buildings. That beautiful chamber and the venerable 
hall through which they approached it were placed in a back 
street, and no stranger except an antiquary would look for them 
there. ‘The Law Courts formed one side of a narrow but prin- 
cipal street, and impressed no one with their importance because 
they were placed where their size and any beauty they might 
have could not be seen. St. Paul’s was so badly placed that 
when a field-marshal was buried there in state the people who 
desired to see the cortége had to be driven from the churchyard 
and all its surroundings and the streets immediately leading 
into it. He was anxious that as far as they could they should 
improve London in this particular, and not build an extra- 
vagantly costly building in a narrow street, or even on too 
small a site on the Embankment, where, after all, but compara- 
tively few would see it unless they went purposely. This 
Council, which should grow in importance, should realise the 
enormous increase of work and responsibility which would soon 
fall into its hands. ‘This building should be a thing of beauty 
and a joy to every one who saw it, and it should be placed 
where thousands would see it daily in going about their busi- 
ness. All this could be done without wasting-money. If they 
began the work now he was quite sure they would not have the 
courage to do it on the scale on which it ought to be done and 
would be done if they waited two or three years longer. 

Major Probyn contended that no men of business could 
acquire a site until they knew what they were going to put 
upon it, ; k 

Mr. Hollington said he represented an East-end constituency, 
and he was not at all afraid of going before his constituents 
and telling them that he had voted for their interests in seeing 
that the Council was properly housed. A large proportion of | 


-the expenditure would go in building, and therefore it would be 


distributed amongst the poor of London; in fact, the poor 
would come in for a larger share of the money expended than 
they would have to pay. He did not think there was any 
business man who had been over the offices at Spring Gardens 
that would house his own staff in the way the Council's 
staff was there, if he had the slightest intention of making his 
business pay or working it economically. Pats 

Captain James said a large number of the Council did not 
wish to havea magnificent municipal building, and he was quite . 
sure that the ratepayers would endorse that view. 

Mr. Aineas Smith supported the motion because he 
believed it would be true economy. 

Colonel Edis urged the Council to delay, as they would be 
in a much better position for dealing with the subject in five or 
six years’ time. 

The closure was then applied, and, on a show of hands 
being taken, the amendment was negatived., 

On a division the numbers were :— 


For the amendment . . : , » 39 
Against . : . ° ‘ : . . 47 
Majority ° ° 8 t e . e —& 
On the motion of Mr. Beachcroft, the following words were 
added to Sir T. Farrer’s motion :—* Having also regard to any 


site which already has erected upon it buildings of a character 
likely to be available for the purpose.” 
The Council then divided, and there voted :—~ 


For Sir T. Farrer’s motion . ‘ ; a Az 
Against ° a ° ° 2 8 « a 34 
Majority . Aree eae A Slt? —8 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Prizes of the value of 5,000 francs each have been 
awarded to the following five competitors for the Houses of 
Parliament in Rome:—MM. Broce and SOMMARAGA, 
MoreETI, QuaGLiA and BENvENvTI, Ristori, and BASILE. 
Prizes of 3,000 francs each have been won by MM. Giam- 
PIETRI, MANFREDI, and MAGNI. 


THE committee of the Liverpool Art Club have recom- 
mended that the rules should be altered as follows :—(a) 
That the portion of rule regarding the payment of entrance 
fee by new members be suspended for the year 1890. (4) 
That the present professional members be entered as 
ordinary members, excepting those who remain profes- 
sional members under the following alterations of rule :— 
‘A number not exceeding at any time one hundred of pro- 
fessional painters, sculptors, musicians, teachers, literary 
men, and actors may be admitted without entrance fee, and 
at a reduced annual subscription of 27. 2s. Such members 
shall be called professional members, and shall not be 
entitled to any share in the property of the club. 
Professional members must be. proposed and seconded 
as such, and will be balloted for in the same manner as 
ordinary members.” The reason given for the reduction of 
the subscription to two guineas a year is the expectation 
that in that way members will be secured who can assist in 
the entertainments. There were fewer members in the club 
at the close of 1889 than in the year preceding. But the 
finances are in a more satisfactory state. The balance 
against the club has been reduced from 700/, to 300/, The 
company owning the club-house have agreed to accept 200/, 
a year rent instead of 3007. A course of lectures on com- 
position in painting will be delivered in the gallery by 
Professor STEVENSON, the Roscoe Professor in University 
College. 


THE Musée de Cluny in Paris, which has the most 
valuable collection in the‘world of objects relating to Gothic 
and Renaissance art, will soon be clear from the workmen 
who were engaged in restoration and other works, and all 
the contents will be visible for study. The great hall is in 
a rearranged state, and is rich in sculptured stones, 
capitals and bases of columns, tombs, &c. In the part 
which was originally the Palais des Thermes of the Romans 
the mosaics are restored. The garden, which of late did 
not bring credit to the gardeners of Paris, has been 
operated on, and arrangements are made to keep it 
regularly watered. There will also be an adequate water- 


supply and hydraulic apparatus to provide against fire in 
the museum. 


Ir the Corporation of Liverpool continue obdurate and 
keep Mr. Strruine LEE from completing the commission 
for the decoration of St. George’s Hall, it will not be any 
fault of the sculptor’s brother artists. In 1888 in Liverpool, 
and last year in Edinburgh, appeals in his favour were made, 
but they are without avail. A resolution passed in October 
has been circulated, and has received the support of over 
two hundred artists. The question then arises whether the 
members of the Liverpool Corporation are better judges of 
fitness in art than the architects, painters, and sculptors of 
England and Scotland? In the Council Chamber we know 
how it would be answered, for, unfortunately, the great 
difficulty in dealing with the people of Liverpool is to get 
them to realise the extent of their ignorance about every- 
thing that relates to art. They cannot estimate the value 
of St. George’s Hall as an architectural work, and in con- 
Sequence are indifferent to the adornment which, in spite of 
its necessity, has been neglected for so many years, The 
public opinion of the country would be found to be also in 
favour of Mr. Lr, for Englishmen must be opposed to an 
unjust effort by a ‘powérful’ corporation to ruin a young 
sculptor. But there is a density in Liverpool which even 
public opinion cannot pierce, 

SE 

ACCORDING to the statutes, the new Société Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts has only one aim, which is the encouragement 
by annual exhibitions of artistic manifestations in the forms 
of painting, sculpture, €ngraving, and architecture. There 
are to be three classes of: members:—(1)- Foundation 


members, consisting of the artists who have first signed the 
statutes. (2) Societaires, who will join the society on the 
invitation of the fondateurs. (3) Associates, artists whose 
works have been exhibited and are judged worthy of 
admission by an assembly of the societaires. Foreigners 
as well as Frenchmen are eligible for admission to the 
second and third classes, of which the number is not 
limited. There will be a fourth class of honorary members, 
consisting of persons who have rendered services to the 
society or to art. Any balance which may be left after the 
expenses of the society and the exhibitions are paid is to be 


applied to the purchase of works of art which will be 


offered to the State, and to the constitution of a reserve 
fund. Until the society is in full working order applications 
for admission will come before a provisional council con- 
sisting of the following artists: MM. MEISsonsER, CAROLUS 
Duran, Puvis DE CHAVANNES, Rott, Duez, Cazin, 
GERVEX, DAGNAN-BouvERET, DALou, GALLAND and WALtT- 
NER, RODIN, BRACQUEMOND, and BEsNARD. All artists 
who are admitted will have to promise that they will not 
exhibit in connection with the rival society—that is, in what 
has been so long known as “The Salon.” It is understood 
that in the exhibitions of the new body there will be no 
medals or other rewards; but how long French artists can 
deny themselves to that extent is another affair, ‘The 
exhibitions will be held in the Palais des Beaux-Arts in the 
Champ de Mars. 


THE French Academy of Inscriptions has been enriched, 
according to the Courrier de [Art, by the legacy of 
M. Evckne Piotr, which amounts to about a million of 
francs. The utilisation of the money is entirely left to the 
discretion of the members. M. Pror bequeathed to the 
Louvre a fine bronze bust of MicuEL ANGELO, a large terra- 
cotta medallion by DonaTELLo, a S4 Elizabeth by RAPHAEL, 
a bed of carved wood gilded with a bas-relief attributed to 
CaRaADoss0, panelsin marquetry,anda statue of Sf. Christopher 
To the Print Room of the Bibliothtque Nationale he left 
several rare engravings of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. M. Pror also by his will has founded an annual 
prize of 2,000 francs in connection with the Academy of 
Fine Arts, which is to be awarded in a competition alter- 
nately between painters and sculptors for the best study of 
a nude infant of the age of from eight to fifteen months. - 
His reason for the arrangement was, he believed, that much 
of the delicacy found in Florentine work of the fifteenth 
century was to be ascribed to the study of infancy. M. Pior 


| Was an amateur with a predilection for Italian work, and for 


a long time he was the director of the Cabinet de Ll Amateur, 
which contains ample evidence of his knowledge of art. 


Ir is proposed to raise a fund for establishing a memorial 
of an international character commemorative of the life 
work of the late JamEs Prescorr Jou.e, which shall have : 
for its object the encouragement of research in physical 
science, and which shall also have in view the erection of a 
tablet or bust to his memory in London, a ,Manchester. 
Memorial Committee having already taken steps to insure 
a suitable monument being erected in his native city. To 
the scientific and industrial value of Dr. Jou.e’s work it is 
needless to refer, further than to point to his recognition as 
the discoverer of the universal law of the conservation of 
energy, a law the importance of which can only be compared 
with that of the laws of gravitation and of chemical com- 
bination; and to indicate the -material benefits that have 
already flowed from his discoveries, which, whilst increasing 
production, have promoted economy in all the principal 
industries of mankind, and thus widely extended the 
beneficent influence of science throughout the world. It is 
believed that not only will men of science gladly contribute 
towards a fund to do honour to Joute’s memory and to 
assist others to follow in his footsteps, but that those also 
who devote themselves to the practical application of 
scientific principles will be anxious to aid in the promotion 
of a fitting memorial of one whose work has exerted so 
great an influence on industry. The Memorial Committee 
has Sir GEorcE Sroxzs for chairman, Mr. Joun Evans for 
treasurer, and Sir Hrnry Roscor for. secretary; and 
scientists in England, France, Belgium, Germany and Italy 
have already promised subscriptions. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 192._STABLES, HOLCOMBE, CHATHAM. (JOHN BELCHER.) 
NO. 193._ENTRANCE, HOLCOMBE, CHATHAM, (JOHN BELCHER.) 


SKETCHES IN NORMANDY. 


HE sketches we reproduce were made a few months 

ago by Mr. Rartton during a short visit to Nor- 

mandy, and will suggest his style of obtaining data from 
which finished drawings can be made: 


DESIGN FOR BOARD SCHOOL, BROMLEY, KENT..- 


HESE schools, to hold 600 children, were competed 
for by the local-architects. The design was sent in 
with others illustrated under the motto “ Bromley,” but the 
professional assessor excluded it and placed another design 
first. A protest was made, and disputes having arisen— 
raised by one of the other competitors, who considered he 
had not been fairly treated—the Board were induced to 
consult the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, who ruled that the consulting architect was as 
much bound, in making his award, by the instruction 
issued with his concurrence as were the competing archi- 
tects, and therefore the design placed first should not have 
been thus placed. The Board, following further advice, 
submitted the designs to Mr. NorMAN SHAw, R.A. There 
was a clause restricting any buildings behind line 4 A to a 
maximum height of 20 feet to the highest feature. Messrs. 
VACHER and HELLIcAR, the authors of the design 
* Bromley,” have been appointed the Board’s architects for 
these schools. 


PARISH ROOM AND SCHOOL, CHARLETON, DEVON. 


HIS building was recently completed, and has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. F. T. Comin, of 
Exeter, 


THOMAS SANDBY, R.A. 


pee number of the Art Journal for February contains the 

best illustration of Mr. Bramley’s Hofeless Dawn which 
has appeared. It is by Mr. Dobie. The literary part contains 
many excellent articles. We take the following from one by 
Messrs. Hodgson, R.A., and Eaton, which is part of a series on 
the Royal Academy in the last century :— 

The life of the first Professor of Architecture offers the 
promise of picturesque materials and an opportunity for that 
sort of literary historical genre painting of which Carlyle’s 
“Diamond Necklace” is so masterly an example. It passed 
through a great crisis in our history, greater perhaps than we 
are now aware of, and in the calm environments of its close it 
suggests the blessed relief from discord which this country 
attained to, more perhaps by luck than good guidance, in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. Thomas Sandby is by 
no means such an obscure personage as Henry Pitman, who 
is memorable as having left authentic records of his personal 
contact with great events, with the rebellion of Monmouth and 
the “ Bloody Assizes.” Sandby came in personal contact with 
the invasion of the Pretender in 1745, and had he written his 
autobiography giving all the details of his life, from the stormy 
scenes which surrounded his youth to the final peaceful seclu- 
sion as Deputy-Ranger of Windsor Park, he would have left a 
book of more permanent interest to mankind than his lectures 
on architecture, which were found too costly for the Academy 
to publish, are at all likely to have been. 

He was born in Nottingham in 1721, and is said to have 
been attracted to the profession of architecture by the fasci- 
nations of the science of perspective ; fascinations which about 
the same time were impelling the son of a Devonshire school- 
master towards the profession of painting. In 1743 he was in 
London and was appointed draughtsman to the chief engineer 
in Scotland. This brought him to Fort William, at the foot of 
Ben Nevis, in 1745. It would be worth many lectures on archi- 
tecture to know what he saw there; to have brought before us 
the tumultuous gatherings of tartaned ruffians, to hear the wild 
pibrochs and the clashing and clattering of claymores, targets, 
and Lochaber-axes. All we positively know is, that he was the 
first person to convey to the Government authentic tidings of 
the landing of the Pretender in Glenfinnan. In return for this 


Important political service he was taken good care of ever 
afterwards. H.R.H. William, Duke of Cumberland, whose 
sublime forehead touched the stars on the memorable day of 
Culloden, appointed him his peculiar draughtsman; though 
what the duties of a peculiar architectural draughtsman to a 
successful military commander of royal blood may be, we are 
not able to conjecture. And in the following year, when all the 


disturbances were over, when Lord Balmerino had wiped his - 


spectacles for the last time and laid his poor foolish old head 
on the block on Tower Hill, as the last of the long series of 
decapitated traitors, Sandby was appointed Deputy-Ranger of 
Windsor Great Park. Our readers mostly know Windsor 
Great Park, and description would be superfluous, and certainly 
inadequate. We will only remind them of that placid expanse 
of tranquil water, belilied, if such a term is admissible, with 
white blossoms, whose banks are littered with shreds of morn- 
ing newspapers, exzvze of picnics, and which is known as 
Virginia Water.. That was the creation of Thomas Sandby, 
R.A. There are other lakes scattered over the face of the 
globe, Lakes Superior, Ladoga, and others, whose origin is in 
the present condition of science unknown, but of Lake Virginia 
Water we know certainly it was created, as we have said, by 
Thomas Sandby, R.A. 

Freemasons’ Hall, where whilom Art and Benevolence united 
were accustomed to exchange their festive greetings, was 
designed by him, as was the elaborate wainscoting around the 
altar of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. - 

He exhibited great zeal in carrying out his duties as Profes- 
sor of Architecture. His lectures were largely illustrated by 
beautifully executed drawings, many of which are still preserved. 
As we have already mentioned, they have never been published. 
The MS. was offered for that purpose to the Council of the 
Royal Academy, but declined on account of the great cost of 
reproducing the illustrations. Subsequently it was presented 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects, and is probably 
still preserved in their library. 

Towards the close of his life Sandby became incapacitated 
by ill-health from the labour of delivering his lectures, and for 
two years they were read by Edward Edwards, A.R.A. The 
evening of his life was passed in the peaceful retirement of the 
Deputy-Ranger’s Lodge in Windsor Park, and there he died, 
aged seventy-seven, in 1798, fifty-three years after the fortuitous 
circumstance to which he owed his fortune and his social 
position. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


N November 17, 1888, when the Museum Estimates were 


discussed in the House of Commons, the Government 
were pressed from both sides of the House to open the British 
Museum in the evening. The First Lord of the Treasury 
undertook to communicate with the trustees with that view. 
Provision was made in the Museum Estimate for 1889-90 for 
installation of the electric light in the public galleries in addi- 
tion to the then existing limited installation which served the 
reading-room, entrance hall, &c. This latter partial installation 
has now been incorporated into the new system. 

The public galleries on the ground floor are lighted by are 
lamps, 69 in number, of various powers. Those on the 
upper floor are lighted partly by arc lamps, partly by glow 
lamps. The arc lamps are 57 in number; the glow lamps, 
which are used in the long suite of vase and bronze rooms on 
the west and in the ethnographical gallery on the east, where 
the exhibits are seen to better advantage under this kind of 
light, are 627. In addition there are 5 large arc lamps in the 
reading room.and 6 in the courtyard, and upwards of 200 glow 
lamps in offices and passages. 

The total current required to work the whole of the lamps is 
nearly 1,200 ampéres, with an E.M.I. of 115 volts at the lamp 
terminals ; and this output is produced by the expenditure of 
nearly 200 brake-horse power. The current is generated by 
four Siemens dynamo machines, each capable of giving an 
output of 450 ampéres and 130 volts, which are connected to a 
general switchboard in the engine-room, by means of which 
they can be put to work in parallel to any or all of the circuits. 

- The switchboard is fitted with instruments indicating the 
current given off by each dynamo, and four circuits are led from 
it round the Museum—two for the upper and two for the lower 
floor. The main wires are laid outside the building. In order 
to insure safety and to guard, as far as possible, against failure 
of light, the motive power is in duplicate. The four dynamos 
are driven in pairs, each pair by a separate engine with a 
separate countershaft. Each engine has a separate steam-pipe 
in direct communication with the boilers, and there is an ample 
reserve of boiler power. The power of the engines and 
dynamos is so adjusted that each of the two sets is capable of 
working the whole of the lamps in those galleries proposed to 
be lighted on any ‘one evening; the other set standing by, 
ready to work, 
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The eastern and western halves of the Museum will be 
opened on alternate week-day evenings. Further, in order to 
work, if required, at half-power, or in order to provide half- 

light for the whole of the galleries, which light should suffice for 
’ an emergency such as sudden fog or accident, the lamps are 
connected in pairs alternately, so that, half of the number 
being cut off, the light of the other half still remains evenly 
distributed. 

The steam-engines have been supplied and erected by 
Messrs. Marshall, Sons & Co., Limited, of Gainsborough, and 
the electrical work has been executed by Messrs. Siemens 
Brothers & Co., Limited. 

The installation has been carried out under the supervision 
of Mr. W. H. Preece, F.R.S., electrician to the General Post 
Office, who acts as consulting engineer to the Trustees of the 
British Museum, 


THE BETTERMENT AND WORSEMENT 
PRINCIPLE. 


N judging of the Strand Betterment Scheme, says a corre- 
spondent of the ZZes, aid is derived from considering 
what has hitherto been the mode of compensating owners and 
other persons whose interests are appropriated or injured in the 
carrying out of publicimprovements. ‘The clauses round which 
the controversy turns do not, of course, stand or fall according 
as they square with past legislation; but some of our corre- 
spondents insist that it is no real novelty in principle, while 
others argue the contrary ; and the point is not altogether un- 
important. It is well to see how far it is true that “ the powers 
of the Strand Bill neither repeal, alter, nor modify any existing 
law, nor impose any special tax.” 

In private Acts of very ancient date are provisions for com- 
pensation, elaborate, carefully drawn, and recognising the right 
to recompense for such indirect damage as injuries by severance. 
As Mr. Clifford remarks in his history of private legislation, 
with reference to Acts passed in the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth, the principles of compensation then adopted were 
much the same as those now in force. With endless vdriety of 
phraseology, descriptive of the recompense to be made, the 
Legislature, in the many private Acts on the subject before the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, adhered to the principle that 
a public end, however good, did not justify a private wrong ; 
that the owner and occupier were to be treated as if they had 
been wrongfully dispossessed or disturbed in their enjoyment ; 
and that they were tu be compensated very much in the same 
way as if they had brought an action for damages. 
The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845 — at once 
one of the most complex and successful of statutes—was 
passed to bring about uniformity as to the acquisition 
of land for public undertakings. It contains elaborate 
machinery as to the mode of assessing compensation in the 
case of “the purchase of land otherwise than by agreement” 
and of land being “injuriously affected.” It is almost silent as 
to the principle upon which arbitrators or juries are to proceed. 
- But a long course of decisions has cleared up most doubts on 
the subject, and has laid down certain clear rules—that as to 
lands purchased the compensation must be calculated in the 
same way as if the owner had brought an action for being dis- 
possessed ; that the recompense must be assessed once for all ; 
that as to land “injuriously affected,” but not taken, the owner 
cannot recover unless he could have brought an action had the 
works not been authorised by Parliament ; and that he may be 
unable to get any indemnity for serious, irreparable, personal 
injuries or damage to trade or business for which he might 
have brought an action at common law. This last reservation 
ought to be remembered by those who criticise the operation 
of the Act and complain that owners get under it much more 
than they deserve. Juries and arbitrators do not take into 
account im compensating the owner of parcel A the indirect 
‘benefits which accrue to him as owner of parcels B and C, An 
unwritten rule, recognising an addition of Io per cent. as a 
bonus for compulsory purchase, has grown up. But it is only 
fair to bear in mind that there is another side to the matter ; 
that mischief for which there is no remedy is sometimes done 3 
and that the Courts have said—somewhat arbitrarily, in the 
opinion of some eminent judges—that there shall be no com- 
pensation for certain indirect effects of the appropriation of 
land for public purposes. Notwithstanding the natural resist- 
ance to some decisions, questionable in policy, but undoubtedly 
binding, it may be the clear result of the law as to “ injuriously 
affecting” that a score of tradesmen are ruined by improve- 
poe for which they are unable to obtain a farthing compensa- 

The next important change in the history of the legislation 
related to superfluous land. Parliament was naturally jealous 
of the powers of corporations authorised to acquire land com- 
pulsoeny, It took care that, under cover of a charter or Act 
= one purpose, & corporation should not engage in another 

usiness ; for instance, that a railway company should not 


become a large landowner. In early Acts empowering the 
purchase of land—and the same policy is still pursued—a right 
of pre-emption is reserved to adjoining owners ; if this power 
is not exercised, the promoters are required to dispose of their 
superfluous lands within ten years. This restriction worked 
injustice in some cases, especially when the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and other public bodies sought to open new 
streets in crowded districts. The municipality or other public 
body had no power to acquire more than the area required for 
the proposed highway. The new frontagers reaped the full 
reward of the improvements, and were generally remunerated 
twice ; first directly, and secondly indirectly, in the enhanced 
value of the property not expropriated. But during the last 
thirty years many private Acts permitting promoters to pur- 
chase land considerably in excess of their strict requirements 
have been passed, with a view to enable them to reimburse 
themselves for their outlay by selling the superfluous land, 
which has been enhanced in value by the improvements. The 
best-remembered case, that as to which the principle was fully 
debated, was the Metropolitan Street Improvements Bill, 1877. 
The policy which was then adopted, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the House of Lords, was repeated in other 
measures, and has become a recognised part of Parliamen- 
tary law. : 

The next change took place in regard to the purchase of 
land for the purposes of Mr. Torrens’s and Lord Cross’s Acts. 
The former Acts proceeded upon the principle that houses 
unfit for human habitation ought to be closed, demolished, and 
rebuilt. The latter dealt with whole areas judged to be beneath 
a proper sanitary standard; the sanitary authority intervened as 
purchaser, and proceeded to carry out a scheme of reconstruc- 
tion. It would be intolerable if an owner could profit by his 
own wrong; and in the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, 1875, the 
valuator was directed to give “ the fair market value as estimated 
at the time of the valuation being made of such lands and 
of the several interests in such lands (so as to exclude im- 
provements made for the express purpose of increasing the 
amount of compensation), due regard being had to the 
nature and then condition of the property and the probable 
duration of the buildings in their existing!state, and to the state 
of repair thereof (elements which a valuator ought to take into 
account, as appears by the cases under the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act), and all circumstances affecting such value, 
without any additional value in respect of compulsory purchase 
(thus excluding the usual ro per cent. premium for compulsory 
purchase) of an area or of any part of an area of which an official 
representation has been made, &c.” It was found that these 
restrictions did not prevent owners from getting compensation 
swelled to some degree by reason of their own shortcomings ; 
and the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, 1882, still further cut down 
the compensation by adding the words :—“In the estimate of 
the value of the said lands or interests in the said section 
(section 19 of the Act of 1875) in that behalf mentioned, any 
addition to or improvement made after the publication of an 
advertisement in pursuance of section 6 of the said Act, stating 


the fact of the improvement scheme having been made, shall ~ 


not (unless such addition or improvement was necessary for the 
maintenance of the property in a proper state of repair) be in- 
cluded, nor in the case of any interest acquired after the said 
date shall any separate estimate of the value thereof be made 
so as to increase the amount of compensation to be paid for the 
land, and the words ‘all circumstances affecting such value’ in 
the said section are hereby repealed.” 


To what precise extent these words affect the usual basis of 


compensation is not clear; the probability is that they 
are of little consequence. It is only fair to add that in the 
same Act, section 8 (8), is the following provision overlooked 
by our correspondents :—“ Where, in the opinion of the arbi- 
trator, the demolition of an obstructive building adds to the 
value of such other buildings as are in that behalf mentioned 
in this section, the arbitrator shall apportion so much of the 
compensation to be paid for the demolition of the obstructive 
building as may be equal to the increase in the value of the 
other buildings amongst such other buildings respectively, and 
the amount apportioned to each such other building in respect 
of its increase in value by reason of the demolition of such 
obstructive building shall be deemed to be private improve- 
ment expenses, &c. (subject to the provisions of the Public 
Health Act, 1875).” This section and the corresponding pro- 
visions in the Public Health Act are perhaps the closest 
approximations to the Strand scheme. 

In 1886 a Bill was introduced, but not proceeded with, for 
the purpose of still further curtailing compensation in the case 
of municipal corporations. Its professed object was to enable 
niunicipal corporations “ to give evidence in any inquiry relat- 
ing to the amount of compensation payable to the owner for 
lands so required as to the increased value which would accrue 
to other adjoining or neighbouring land belonging to the same 
owner by reason of the execution of authorised undertakings 
and works.” Under the existing law arbitrators and juries are 
not permitted to take into account both sides of the question. 
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The Bill—in every way a crude measure—was intended, it 
was stated, to “assimilate the law of England in this respect to 
that of other European and American States.” This, as may 
be seen by a glance at such works as Mr, Stimson’s “ American 
Constitutions” and Mr. Redfield’s treatise on railways, is 
scarcely accurate. Legislation varies in the different States of 
the Union. t 
right in saying in the classical American work on the subject of 
“Damages,” with reference to compensation for injuries 
occasioned by public improvements, that “no deduction is to be 
made from the landowner’s damages on account of the general 
advantage from the improvement in which he participates.” 
The text of Dalloz (Expropriation) is no less precise on the 
subject :—“ Le jury, dans son estimation de Pimmeuble frappé 
d’expropriation, ne doit pas tenir compte de l’augmentation de 
valeur que l’entreprise des travaux a pu donner aux terrains.” 
Such is a short summary of the history of the law of com- 
pensation. The whole basis of it hitherto has been the existing 
law of damages. Two principles, speaking generally, have been 
supreme. First, the person dispossessed or injuriously affected 
recovers what he would have recovered in an action. This has 
sometimes the effect of swelling unduly the compensation. 
But occasionally it leaves an owner without a remedy for 
injuries distinctly appreciable. The second principle upon 
which Parliament has, with few exceptions, proceeded is to 
deal with the subject by general legislation, and not by 
privilegia, Whatever may be the merits of the betterment 
clauses in the Strand scheme, whatever be the case for 
altering the present tribunals for assessing compensation—and 
our correspondents who agree in nothing else agree as to this 
point—the scheme is a distinct departure from both these prin- 
ciples. Perhaps the discussion will lead to an improvement in 
the practice, if not the principles, as to fixing compensation. 
No one acquainted with the working of the present system— 
no one who has looked into a bill of costs in proceedings under 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act and seen the preposterous 
fees given to counsel and surveyors—can doubt that the time 


- has come for a change. 


THE ARTISTS’ CORPS. 


N Saturday evening the annual dinner -of the Artists’ 
Volunteer Corps was held at the Criterion, when the 

chair was occupied by Colonel Edis, the commanding officer of 
the corps. About 200 members and guests were present, 
among whom were General Philip Smith, who commands the 
Home District, and General Fremantle, the Deputy-Assistant 
Adjutant-General of the volunteer force. Colonel Edis, in the 
course of his statement with regard to the position of the corps, 
expressed his. great regret that Sir F. Leighton, their old com- 
manding officer, was prevented by illness from being present, 
while Lord Wolseley, who, it was expected, would have honoured 
them by dining with them, was compelled by the command of 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to be elsewhere. 
During the year the War Office had shown its confidence in the 
volunteer force by taking away some of their ranges, and 
diminishing the supply of ammunition issued to them, and yet 
requiring them to shoot as well as ever. The War Office might 
confidently rely upon the volunteers to do their best under all 
circumstances, and loyally endeavouring to perform even im- 
possible tasks. All that the volunteers asked was that they 
Should be treated like men and soldiers, and not like children. 
During the past year the numbers of their corps had slightly 
diminished. Now all their members were men who had re- 
solved to make themselves thoroughly efficient. He looked 
forward to their full authorised strength of 804 being soon 
attained, all of whom would be men who would be 
thoroughly efficient and thoroughly equipped. Having received 
4oo/. towards their equipment from the Lord Mayor’s fund, 
they had determined to contribute double that sum themselves 
for the purpose of providing themselves with the full Slade- 
Wallace equipment. They had been greatly indebted to the 
Prince of Wales for consenting to open their new headquarters, 
which had been erected at a cost of between 4,000/. and 5,000/., 
of which some 3,500/, had already been paid off. General Philip 
Sinith, having presented the prizes to the successful members 
of the corps, observed that he was most anxious to promote the 
interests of the volunteer corps in the Home District. General 
Fremantle, in referring to the remarks of Colonel Edis, said 
the question of equipment was one for the decision, not of 
the War Office, but of the Treasury and the House of Com- 
mons. The great feature of the year had been that the volun- 
teers had been formed into brigade camps, and he regretted 
that in this matter the War Office had not received that support 
in some of the organs of public opinion to which they were 
entitled. All the reports of the geneyal officers of the nineteen 
brigades that went into camp during the year had been highly 
satisfactory. Those general officers had no interest in backing 
up these camps if they were not successful, and if they had 
been failures the reports would have been adverse to them. In 


But no mean authority, Mr. Sedgwick, is no doubt | 


his opinion the brigade camp system had made a very good 
start. He had been requested by Lord Wolseley, who was 
unable to be present on that occasion, to express the great 
interest and sympathy he felt for all that concerned the volunteers, 
who always met their difficulties in the noblest way by trying to 
overcome them. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE DWELLING.’ 


if this short paper it is not proposed that time should be 

taken up with the history of the subject, but, assuming 
that in these days everyone is acquainted with at least the salient 
features in the development of electrical science, it will at once 
proceed to the consideration of, first, the chemical battery, and 
some ofthe apparatus worked by its aid ; then, touching lightly 
on the theory of electro-magnetism, and the production of 
electric currents by induction, pass on to examine the construc- 
tion of telephones and dynamos ; and, lastly, explore the ever- 
widening field of the electric light and its vigorous offspring, 
electric power supply. 

At the outset, then, let us consider primary batteries, as one 
of the means for producing the electric flow or current. By 
this appliance electricity is produced through the oxidisation 
of some metal, generally zinc. Thus the battery is somewhat 
analogous to the boiler of the steam engine. Owing, however, 
to the great cost of zinc as compared with coal, the steam 
engine is a vastly more economical producer of power than the 
battery. 

In the ordinary bichromate of potash cell a zinc plate is 
submerged in sulphuric acid together with a non-oxidisable 
conductor such as carbon. Owing to the chemical action pro- 
duced by the acid a difference of potential is produced between 
the carbon and zinc, the result being that a currént flows on the 
two being connected together by some conducting material. 
The bichromate of potash is used to “kill” the hydrogen bubbles 
which form on the carbon plate. ‘ 

For intermittent currents a different type of cell is generally 
used. It is termed the Leclanché cell, and has the zinc standing 
in a solution of sal-ammoniac, while the carbon is surrounded 
with powdered manganese di-oxide and carbon. 

The currents obtained by these batteries are far too small 
for use in lighting, except where only one or two very small 
candle-power lamps are required ; their chief use is for working 
telephones, and for ringing electric bells. 

In these bells the current is caused to traverse several 
times round a soft iron bar, thus making it, for the time, a 
magnet. <A pivoted “keeper” is attracted, and causes the 
hammer attached to it to strike the bell or gong. This breaks 
the circuit, the magnetism ceases, and the hammer flies back 
again, completing the. circuit, and again causing the hammer 
to strike, and so a succession of strikes is maintained as long 
as the bell is kept in circuit. 

Several designs of these bells may be seen on the table, 
one, called the “ continuous action bell,” being so arranged 
that, on being started by some one closing the circuit, it will 
continue to ring until some one at the other end pulls down 
the lever at the side. This is particularly suitable for use in 
servants’ rooms and other similar places. <A different type of 
bell, and one coming now into considerable use, is the “ mag- 
netic bell.” In this the battery is dispensed with, the current 
being produced by what is in reality a small dynamo. The 
action of this will be considered when dealing with the theory 
of dynamos and motors. 

On the table will be found various pushes, used for com- 
pleting the circuit, burglar alarms, which, upon any attempt to 
force open a door or window, set an electric bell ringing, and a 
neat appliance to act asa fire alarm. In this apparatus we have 
a thermometer, into each end of which is fixed a platinum wire, 
the bottom wire being in connection with the mercury. In 
the normal state there is no connection between the wires ; 
but with an increase of temperature, the mercury rises in 
consequence of its expansion, and, touching the top wire, 
completes the circuit and rings the alarm bell. Other fire 
alarms are composed of two plates of different metals soldered 
together, and fixed at one end. Owing to the different rates of 
expansion of the two metals the plate becomes curved on being 
heated, and thus, by a suitable arrangement of contacts, rings 
the alarm. 

The telemeter is an ingenious American device for auto- 
matically registering the temperature of any place. This 
instrument comprises two parts—one, called the transmitter, 
consists of a metal thermometer ; the other, the registering 
instrument (which may be at any distance from the trans- 
mitter), comprises a clock revolving a circular card, divided 
into hours and days, At certain intervals a current is sent 
from the transmitter, and the position of the thermometer there 
is recorded on the dial. At the freezing chambers in Leaden- 
hall Market, where it is most important that the temperature 
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should not fall below. a certain point, these instruments have 
been used most successfully. 

We now come to the most important part of our subject, 
viz. the application of the currents produced by electrical 
induction. In the year 1830 Faraday made the discovery that 
if a pole of a permanent magnet is moved in or out of a coil of 
wire, currents are produced in the coil while the motion of the 
magnet lasts. To understand this phenomenon and the theory 
of dynamos, we must make a rather minute investigation into 
the electrical relations between a permanent magnet and a 
closed conductor in motion. 


We must first of all remember that every magnet is 


surrounded by what are called, for want. of a better name, 
“ lines of magnetic force.” These lines run from one pole of 
the magnet to the other through the surrounding air in curves. 
This can be made manifest by the well-known experiment of 
placing a sheet of paper over a magnet and dusting over it fine 
iron filings, the filings being then found to atrange themselves 
in curves corresponding to the invisible lines of force. By a 
similar use of these filings it can be shown that every wire 
ring through which a current is flowing is also surrounded by 
these lines, only in this case they form whirls round the wire. 
Now if we consider the wire wound into a spiral of many 
turns, it can be easily seen that the magnetic whirl of one turn 
will interfere with the whirl of {the neighbouring ring, and the 
result will be that instead of each coil having a wrapping of the 
lines they will run continuously through the whole spiral, com- 
pleting the magnetic circuit in curves through the surrounding 
air, exactly as in the case of the permanent magnet. If a 
piece of soft iron be now inserted in the spiral, the lines of 
force will run through it, making it forthe time an “ electro- 
magnet,” identical in every respect with iron containing per- 
manent magnetism. 

Having now a clear idea of what we mean by “ electro- 
magnetism” we can the better appreciate the importance of 
the discovery previously alluded to. Faraday found that when 
a pole of a magnet was moved into a closed coil, so that more 
and more lines of force from the magnet were threading them- 
selves through the coil, a current would be produced in one 
direction, and on withdrawing the magnet and thus decreasing 
the lines of force through the coil, a current would again be 
produced, but in an opposite direction. He also found that the 
more quickly he moved the magnet the more current he ob- 
tained in the wire, and that if he held the magnet still, no 
matter in what position with regard to the coil, no current 
would be produced. 

By many similar experiments he concluded that a current 
could be produced in a closed circuit, whether by the circuit 
being moved near the poles of the magnet, or by the poles being 
moved near the circuit as long as the number of lines of force 
were either increasing or decreasing. 

Although Faraday knew full well the value of these experi- 
ments, it was left to others to put these results to practical use, 
the outcome of which is the modern “ Dynamo,” the most 
efficient of all transformers of energy, giving out in the case of 
the most perfect machines more than 90 electrical horse-power 

~ to every 100 horse-power put into it. 

In this machine we have a large electro-magnet, near the 
poles of which the coils of wire rotate, cutting the lines of force 
and generating a current. A part of this current passes round 
the magnet, and keeps up the proper number of magnetic lines 
across the poles. The remainder of the current is available for 
use, either for lighting lamps or driving motors. 

In order that the current may always go the same way and 
not alternate as in the experiments of Faraday, it is led, before 
leaving the machine, to a rotating arrangement of copper seg- 
ments, called a “commutator,” each coil of the armature 
having a segment of its own. Two brushes press against this 
and collect the current. When one segment passes a brush 
the current is flowing in one direction, but at the half turn, 
when it passes the second brush, the current flowing in it has 
reversed. On again passing the first brush the current has 
again changed and flows through it in the same way as before. 
Thus a continuous flow of current is maintained from the 
generator. 

Before passing on to the uses made of the current thus 
generated, let us turn aside for a few moments and consider 
the telephone. This instrument belongs to the position here 
assigned to it, for it is in reality a small dynamo, the voice, 
when speaking into the transmitter, producing vibrations of an 
iron plate in front of a magnet: thus by cutting the lines of 
force variable currents are sent along the line wire, producing 
similar vibrations of the iron disc in the receiver at the other 
end, and so reproducing the sounds. , 

The Telephone Exchange system, by means of which per- 
Sons at a considerable distance apart are at once put in com- 
munication with each other, is familiar to all ; but the telephone 
1s essentially a domestic instrument, and it would no doubt be 
far more used as such, were it not for the short-sighted policy 


of the owners of the original patents with their al tS 
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There are, however, now several cheap and good telephones 
not covered by these patent rights, which are most useful on 
short lines of not more than a mile or so in length. Such 
telephones are well adapted for forming a connection between 
the office and the factory, the residence and the stables, or in 
connecting the distant parts of large buildings,§replacing the 
somewhat costly speaking-tube with advantage, as the small 
wires can be easily fixed, even after a house is built and 
finished, so as to be quite unseen—an impossibility with the 
clumsy-looking tube. 

Returning to the main subject we have in hand, the applica- 
tion of electricity for lighting next engages our attention. For 
public and street lighting the large arc lamps are almost exclu- 
sively used. These consist in their essence of two carbon rods 
placed opposite each other, with a mechanism for keeping the 
distance between the points always the same. The current on 
entering one of these lamps flows through the magnet and 
through both carbons. By this means the carbons are separated, 
and the points become very hot owing to the resistance that 
the air space offers to the current. So intense is the heat thus 
generated that portions of the carbon are volatilised, and small 
particles are constantly detached, forming in the intervening” 
space an arc of white hot carbon dust of the most intense 
brilliancy and of an extremely high temperature. It is the 
office of the magnet and mechanism connected with it to bring 
the carbons together in proportion as they wear away. 

As the light produced by this means cannot remain perfectly 
steady for any length of time even in the best-made lamps, 
owing to the impurities always present in the carbons, which so 
far have baffled every attempt to eliminate them, it is not 
suitable for small buildings or private dwellings: its chief use 
being for our larger public buildings and for openspaces. For 
the dwelling-house, however, we have an admirable means of 
lighting in the “ incandescent” or “glow” lamps. These well- 
known lamps consist of globes carefully exhausted of air and 
containing a fine thread-like loop of carbon, which glows with 
a brilliant white light on the passage of the current. By means 
of these little lamps the most artistic effects can be produced— 
effects which delight the eye, for here we have light without 
glare. Although the glowing filament is at a white heat, yet 
owing to its small bulk the heat given off by the lamps is not 
appreciable. Thus they may be placed close to the walls or 
decorations of a room if desired. They are indeed under the 
most perfect control, and by suitably arranging them we can, if 
we please, have light without any visible source, which is the 
ideal method in the science of illumination. 

The brilliancy of the carbon filament can be subdued, if 
desired, by obscuring the glass globe by roughening its surface 
by means of the sand blast, but the more general way is to 
surround the globes with shades of various shapes and colours. 
These are familiar to all. Most of the lamps in use have a 
nominal candle-power of sixteen, but in places where a more 
brilliant light is wanted thirty-two or fifty candle-power lamps 
may be used. On staircases and in passages, where the light is 
required but occasionally, eight candle-power lamps are suf- 
ficient, and economise the current. 

It is impossible to give a reliable rule as to the number of 
lamps required to light any given area, on account of the vary- 
ing amounts of light absorbed by different-coloured surfaces. 
The only good method, where practicable, is to take several good 
oil lamps and place them round the room until the desired 
effect is obtained. The position of these will then mark where 
the glow lamps ought to be fixed when the house is being wired. 
{n lighting by gas, to avoid complications of pipes in walls and 
ceilings, it is the common practice to group the gas jets 
together as much as possible. It is best, howevet,'to distribute 
the light as much as possible, and the most pleasant lighting is 
obtained when the glow lamps are placed round the room 
a 3 feet from the walls, and from 7 to 1o feet from the 

oor. 

Nowadays it is unnecessary to speak of the many advantages 
of the electric light over its rival—gas. One may, however, 
mention the lessened danger from fire, the absence of heat, the 
whiter light, and the freedom from all the noxious vapours which 
are produced by coal gas, to the destruction of books and pic- 
tures and harm of animal and vegetable life. 

When the lamp is to hang from the ceiling the current is 
brought down the wires which support the lamp and shade. 
These insulated twin wires are twisted together and covered 
on the outside with silk to any suitable pattern, and form a 
pleasing contrast to the inartistic gas-pipe. If the drop be a 
long one, the line of straight wire is generally relieved in the 
middle by glass beads or-ornamental metal sprays, &c., threaded . 
on. When brackets are used, care should be taken to avoid 
making them look like adapted gas brackets. Artistic forms in 
wrought-iron and hammered brass and copper are readily 
designed for the purpose so as to harmonise with the style of 
decoration and furnishing of the room. 

When a house has its own generating plant, the engine and 
dynamo are usually placed in the basement, or in a separate 


,} building outside. The cable is brought from thence to a switch- 
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board, on which is placed a main switch for breaking the whole 
current if required, an ammeter and voltmeter for measuring 
the current, and an automatic cut-out for breaking the circuit 
should there be an excessive flow of current through any 
accidental cause, such as two naked wires coming accidentally 
into contact. From this board wires branch off to the various 
rooms. 


When houses in course of construction are wired for the. 


light, the wood casing containing the cable and wire is fixed to 
the naked brick walls, and hidden from sight by the subsequent 
coatings of plaster. This of course makes very neat work, and 
if the house is a fairly dry one, the buried wires well insulated 
with pure india-rubber, and the work properly done, there is 
little likelihood of anything going wrong. At present, however, 
the task usually presented to the electrical engineer is to run 
the wires in a house, not only finished and decorated, but fur- 
nished. Then the casing has of necessity to be fixed to the 
wail, and is apt, if due care is not taken, to spoil the decoration 
and appearance of the room, besides producing the usual 
damage in cutting away for inserting the wooden plugs. In 
order to minimise this disfigurement as much as possible, 
Messrs. Nicholson & Jennings have recently introduced a new 
kind of casing made of a material resembling Lincrusta Walton. 
This material can be moulded to any design, and coloured to 
suit the intended surroundings, while the cost is not more than 
the ordinary wood casing. When the wires have to run across 
the ceiling this might be used with advantage, dummy lengths 
being run at right angles to form panels. Split bamboo canes 
have been lately suggested for use in covering the wires. These 
would no doubt look extremely well if polished, and would 
match the Japanese furniture and decorations now found in so 
many houses. A better plan, however, than running the casing 
on the ceiling is to lay it under the floor of the room above, 
across the joists, bringing the wires down through the ceiling. 

In most cases wires from the lamps are brought down the 
walls to what are termed switches ; these control the current 
for any given lamp or lamps, and take the place of the gas tap. 
Sometimes, however, the switch is placed in the holder, just 
above the lamp. The switches are generally made with a slate 
or china base, with a metal, wood or china cover. The arrange- 
ment of the mechanism inside varies with every maker, but the 
object is in each case the same, to break and close the circuit 
by the movement of a handle or lever, care being taken that 
good contact is made between the metal parts conveying the 
current when the switch is “on,” and that there is a good spring 
keeping the switch always “ off” until moved by hand into the 
reverse position. 

A “wall-socket” is a handy arrangement for obtaining a 

light that may be shifted to different parts of a room. At any 
convenient point on the wall a socket is fixed to which the wires 
from the mains are led. When a light is required in the 
movable lamp, all that has to be done is to connect it with the 
socket by means of a flexible wire cord, with a plug at one end. 
By having several of these sockets placed in various parts of 
the room, the electric lamp may be made as portable as the 
common oil table lamp. . 

The householder, on the introduction of the electric light, is 
apt to imagine that, having got rid of his gas-pipes, he need no 
longer dread the possibility of fire. However, when one con- 
siders the intense heat generated in the electric arc, and the 
fact that the glowing of the filament in incandescent lamps is 
also the result of heat, it is obvious that the element we have 
to deal with is by no means of an inoffensive and harmless 
nature, and that immunity from fire can only be obtained by 
adhering to the required conditions, by exercising great care in 
the perfect insulation and protection of the conductors. 

Much of the care displayed in England by the electrical 
engineer has been due to the stringent rules drawn up by the 
fire offices, and which have to be strictly adhered to by the con- 
tractor in order that the work may be passed by the company’s 
inspector. The rules published by the Phcenix Fire Office, 
under the direction of Mr. Musgrave Heaphy, are those most 
generally used. These rules deal with the details that have 
to be observed by the contractor, such as the proper insulation 
of the wires and cables, the distance at which the wires must 
be laid from one another, and the introduction of a proper 
number of fuses in the circuit. Somé of these rules may 
appear unnecessary and to show an amount of over-carefulness, 
but in a matter like this it is better to lean to the side of over- 
carefulness ; and I think that these rules have greatly helped to 

-increase the adoption of the electric light by inspiring the 
public mind with confidence in its perfect safety as well as its 
many other advantages—for by adhering to these rules electric 
lighting may, beyond doubt, be made absolutely safe. The 
Pheenix Fire Office in the preface to its rules remarks, “The 
electric light is the safest of all illuminants, and is preferable to 
any others, when the installation has been thoroughly well 

ut up.” 
3 This paper would not be complete without a short de- 
scription of the various systems now in practical use for the 
distribution of electricity from central stations. The first and 
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oldest method is to employ continuous currents at a low 


pressure. This can only be done when the supply station has 
its customers all within a small radius, for as the cross 
sectional area of the main cable has to be increased in propor- 
tion to the current, a very large amount of copper has to be 
used when the current is great, thus making the cost of the 
mains a very heavy item when the district served is a large 
and straggling one. 

To avoid the use of these expensive mains a new system 
has been brought into use during the last few years, and has 
been almost universally adopted where the lights are scattered 
over a large area. This is known as the “ Transformer 
System.” The dynamos employed are designed to give 
currents of a very small quantity but of high pressure. They, 
moreover, instead of being continuous as in the low-pressure 
system, alternate very quickly in their direction. The currents 
thus generated do not flow through the lamps, but through a 
piece of apparatus called a “transformer,” which is placed in 
the dwelling to be lighted. This transformer works on the 
principle of the medical induction coil. The high-pressure 
current traverses a number of coils of fine wire. Over these 
coils are wound a smaller number of turns of coarser wire, the 
ends of which are connected to the lamps. Owing to the 
current in the fine coil alternating, varying lines of magnetic 
force are formed which cut the coarse coil, producing alternat- 
ing currents in the lamp circuit. This “secondary” current, 
however, is of a large quantity and at a low pressure. The 
main cables used in this system are of small size, and can be 
laid down at a moderate cost; great care, however, has to 
be taken that the insulation is kept perfect, otherwise great 
loss is sustained by the current leaking to the earth, and there 
is the risk of workmen who may accidentally touch the defec- 
tive cable receiving dangerous shocks. - 

The third method to be mentioned is also on the converter 


. principle, in which a small high-pressure current is transformed 


into a low-pressure current of greater quantity. In each house 
or sub-station a battery of accumulators is placed, and the 
high-tension continuous current from the central station has to 
pass through each set of the batteries in any given district 
The secondary current from each sub-station is taken from its 
own battery. Thus, if there are ten sub-stations and batteries 
in any district, the pressure on each secondary circuit will be 
but one-tenth of the pressure of the current supplied from the 
central station. 

As the authorities have forbidden electric-light wires to be 
run overhead, every company has now to lay its mains under- 
ground, Several systems are in use, the chief aim being in 
each case to keep the two cables well insulated from each other 
and from the earth, and protected from accidental blows of 
picks and shovels. Sometimes the cables are well insulated 
with india-rubber, sheathed with lead, and then placed in 
earthenware or wooden pipes filled with creosote and pitch. 
Another plan is to place the naked copper in brick conduits or 
iron troughs, simply insulating it by running it on earthenware 
or porcelain insulators. 

In concluding this paper the author must apologise for the 
superficial manner in which he has treated the subject, but the 
time at his disposal was short, and he has had to cover a 
considerable extent of ground in describing the ever-growing 
number of uses to which we have learned to put that most 
subtle and mysterious form of energy called electricity. 


ARCHAZOLOGY IN RUSSIA, 


Q* December 27 (January 8), says a correspondent of the 

Times, the Section of the Russian Imperial Historical 
Museum in Moscow allotted to the Moscow Archeological 
Society was formally opened by the Governor-General, Prince 
von Dolgoroukoff, in the presence of numerous high officials 
and some hundred guests. Amongst the latter was Mr. L. 
King, of the Royal Asiatic Society. The proceedings began 
with a solemn religious ceremony, as is usual in Russia, high 
mass being celebrated by the aged Bishop of Rostoff, who con- 
secrated the eleven rooms in which the collections were exhi- 
bited. After prayers for the Imperial Family the cross was 
handed to the Countess Ouvarova, then to the other officials, 
and after all had kissed it an inspection of the exhibition was 
proceeded with. : 

The exhibits consisted of a variety of antiquities from the 
Caucasus—the spoils of many tombs and tumuli, stone and 
glass ornaments, beautiful enamelwork from various parts of 
Russia, ancient Icons or holy images, and some antique 
garments and china. 

One of the most curious of the exhibits was a collection of 
beautiful enamelled jewellery from the Government of 
Kalonga, said to date from the fourth or fifth century. 
Granting the date to be correct, it would appear that Russia, 
already at that early period possessed a very much higher 
civilisation than she is usually credited with. A collection of 
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ancient gold ornaments from the Caucasus (described as 
Merovingian), contributed by the Countess Ouvarova, the lady 
president of the society, was not only remarkable for its 
archxological value, but also for the really artistic manner in 
which this lady and her daughters have arranged the different 
objects. I cannot recall any collection in Europe that sur- 

asses it in tasteful arrangement. MM. Postnikoff presents a 
vast collection of more than 3,000 objects—chiefly Icons— 
many of very great value, which it has taken him over forty- 
five years to collect, and Count Bobrinsky lends some curious 
historical tankards and ancient silver plate. Mrs. Shabelsky 
sends some wonderful robes and dresses. ; 

It is impossible in a cursory visit to notice all the archzo- 
logical treasures to be seen in this collection, or to describe any 
of them properly in a short notice. I must, however, call 
attention to certain Osetinian copper pins, 18 inches in length, 
found near some female skulls, and supposed to have been used 
for dressing the hair. A helmet of Assyrian form attracts much 
attention, and some strangely-marked tombstones from Central 
Asia (Semerachkian), dating from the fourteenth century, are 
well worthy of notice. 

M. von Seezoff, the commissioner from the Imperial Russian 
Historical Museum, has been indefatigable in his exertions in 
arranging the exhibits, and is most courteous to any foreigners 
who come addressed to him. : 

Exhibitions of a similar nature are held every four years in 
one or another of the chief towns of Russia, and this year a 
congress will be heldion January 8 (20), and last until January 24 
(February 5), to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
society. Delegates from every learned Russian society, and 
also sundry German and French corresponding members, will 
be present on this occasion. No invitations have been issued 
to foreigners, but the society offers a warm welcome to any 
guest sufficiently interested in archzology to visit Moscow, 
whilst as to the courtesy and attention skown to foreign visitors 
I bear most willing testimony. I should add that, though most 
of the meetings will be conducted in Russian, it is proposed to 
hold one or two in French or German, 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


N Monday a number of gentlemen prominently connected 
with the industries of Manchester and district visited the 
works of the Manchester Ship Canal. They were accompanied 
by Sir Joseph Lee, the deputy-chairman of the company, and 
Mr. Leader Williams, the engineer. This was the first of a 
series of excursions in which the representatives of the various 
industries of Manchester and Liverpool will participate. The 
promoters are now making their arrangements for the traffic 
which will have to be dealt with when the canal is completed. 
During this year they intend to communicate with the leading 
shipowners and business men of the two cities and contiguous 
towns to make arrangements for loading-berths, so that when 
the canal is finished no time will be lost in securing traffic. 
The canal is said to be making splendid headway, everything 
is in a forward state, and it is expected to be completed before 
the stipulated time. In some parts the waterway is practically 
finished, and, owing to an accident, the visitors were enabled 
to see one long section filled with water. Orders have been 
given for the work to proceed by night as well as day. The 
company have purchased a large stock of lights of the Lucigen 
type, in order to facilitate the work after dusk. Twelve 
thousand men are now employed, and ninety-six steam navvies, 
the latter supposed to do the work of several thousands of 
men; 200 miles of temporary rails are laid, over which 166 
locomotives are running daily. 
rapidly, and the docks at Salford are nearly completed. The 
former are sufficiently large to accommodate the largest 
Atlantic liner, and around the Manchester and Salford Docks 
are five miles of quay space. The contract expires at the end 
of 1891, and the representatives of the contractor are liable to 
heavy penalties if the work is not completed by that date. 
Owing to the floods, it was impossible for the visitors to get 
beyond the paper mills at Partington, as the contractor’s line 
was covered to a depth of nearly 5 feet. 


RUSTLESS IRON. 


4a process of making iron rustless has been much tried in 

Pittsburgh during the past year, showing it applicable to 
every article where iron is used. The method is very peculiar. 
After the article is made it is put into a furnace about 34 feet 
high, 15 feet long, and 8 feet broad. The furnace is made in 
an oval shape, air-tight. After the iron has been in the furnace for 
two hours and has attained almost awhite heat, the air that comes 
through the regenerators and air-valves is shut securely off, and 
the furnace is made air-tight. After the air has been shut off, 
the superheater, which is located in the combustion chamber at 


The locks are progressing 


the rear of the furnace, and at right angles from the air-valves, 
is opened, and the furnace is filled with steam and kept in this 
condition for eight hours. At short intervals a small valve is 
opened, so as to allow an exodus of steam in the furnace, allow- 
ing fresh steam to be put in. When the articles have been ten 
hours in the furnace there has been accomplished the formation 
of magnetic oxide upon the iron surface. They are then put 
into an acid well, which is the last treatment. 


GENERAL. 
The Galleries of the British Museum were lighted by 
electricity on Tuesday evening as an experimental trial. 


_ The Sixsty-fourth Annual Exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Academy will open on Saturday, February 15. 
Messrs. W. M. Mitchell and R. T. Moynan have been 


elected members of the Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts, 


and the elections have received the approval of the Lord- 
Lieutenant. 

The Annual Banquet of the Royal Scottish Academy will 
take place on Friday, February 14. 

The Twenty-ninth Annual Exhibition of the Glasgow 
Institute of Fine Arts will open on Monday, February 3. 

An Art and Industrial Exhibition was opened in Glasgow 
on Saturday last under the auspices of the Corporation. 

Mr. A. Roche on Saturday read a paper on “ Decoration ”. 
at the meeting of the Edinburgh Art Students’ Association. _ 

A Tower Clock is to be erected in the main street of 
Ledbury as a memorial of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, who 
was born in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. T. M. Rickman, F.S.A., will read a paper entitled 
“ An Edinburgh Contract” at the meeting of the Institute of 
Builders on February 13. 

Considerable Improvements have been made to Salters’ 
Hall, Finsbury, and special attention has been paid to the 
ventilation, which is now carried out on Messrs. Boyle’s system, 
the latest improved form of the self-acting air-pump ventilator 
being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated air. 

Wir; F. W. Maxwell, of 29 Princess Street, Manchester, 
having successfully passed the requisite examination, has been 
admitted as a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institute. 4 

Mr. A. E. Mavor, in a lecture before the Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow on the Forth Bridge, said, in order to give 
an idea of the magnitude of the structure, that if the total 


weight of steel in the bridge could be put in one scale, and the - 


whole of the populations of Glasgow and Edinburgh could be 
put into the other, they would about balance one another. 

The Commissioners having urged the necessity of enlarg- 
ing the Joint Counties Asylum at Abergavenny, to provide 
infirmary accommodation in the male department, the com- 
mittee at their last meeting appointed Mr. Alfred Swash, 
M.S.A., of Newport, Mon., as architect for the contemplated 
additions. of 

A Model Ledging-house in the Grassmarket, Edinburgh, 
built by a limited company, on a very superior plan to anything 
of the kind existing in the city, was inspected on Tuesday by a 
large number of ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Jardine, the archi- 
tect, being also present. 

The Trustees of the late James Duncan, Perth, have sup- 


plemented their original subscription of 1,000/7. to the Public 


Swimming-baths there by another sum of 500/. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie has undertaken to deifay the cost © 


of the restoration of the Cambria Library Association buildings 
at Johnstown, Pa., which were nearly destroyed in the flood 
last year. 

The Scheme for building a bridge from New York to the 


New Jersey mainland is, it is stated, assuming a tangible form, . 


The bridge will consist of a single span, and will carry no 
fewer than six railroad tracks. 


A Committee of the Arbroath Town Council have recom: | 


mended the Council to purchase a house property known as 
Abbey Lodge. The tower or castle of the abbey, a prominent 
feature of Arbroath, goes along with the property, and it is 
proposed to make the purchase in order to secure the amenity 
of the abbey ruins. 

The Officials and workpeople in the Old Park Works of 
the Patent Shaft and Axletree Company, Wednesbury, have 
subscribed 20/. 7s. 5d. to the Art Gallery building fund. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers met in New 
York on January 15, when the report of the committee 
appointed to investigate the bursting of the dam at Johnstown 


was submitted. In view, however, of pending suits for damages _ 


the report was sealed up without being read. 


The Baths Committee of the Dundee Town Council have 
recommended the construction of public baths in Guthrie 


Street, at a cost of 1,600/, 
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THE WEEK. 


THe Marquis of Huntiy, when distributing prizes to 
the students of the Peterborough Art School, told a story 
which must give satisfaction to the members of the Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings. It appears a 
deputation of the leading inhabitants of a city and district, 
with the bishop and clergy of the diocese, waited upon the 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county to urge him to take the lead 
in raising funds for the restoration of their cathedral. He 
was a quiet country gentleman, fond of rural pursuits, with 
mo great taste for art. Beginning with the bishop, their 
eloquence one after the other fairly took the good man’s 
breath away, and he was ill at ease for a reply to their 
request, till the last speaker rose and energetically declared 
that the beautiful structure would be a ruin in a few years 
if something was not done. With a gracious smile the 
Lord-Lieutenant rose and said, “Gentlemen, there is 
nothing I admire more than a beautiful ruin. I wish you 
good-morning.” From this story it is evident that the love 
_ of ruins, which once led to the creation of imitations of 
- them, is not yet extinct. The Marquis of Hunt y is 
apparently far from being a lover of the ruinous, and the 
present condition of Westminster Abbey he considers to be 
unsatisfactory. His lordship asserts that it is little short 
of a disgrace on the English-speaking races that the greatest 
national cathedral and monument of our country on the 
banks of the Thames should remain incomplete, unfinished, 
and barely in good repair. 


We regret to learn that Mr. Dunscomse does not con- 
sider the state of his health will allow him to undertake the 
duties of his office as engineer to the London County 
Council, and he has therefore sent in his resignation. It is 
remarkable that Mr. Dunscomsg, although he obtained the 
office, did not make any trial of its difficulties. It would 
appear as if the early history of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works in regard to the chief engineer was to be repeated 
in the County Council. Prior to the appointment of Mr. 
BAZALGETTE there were several holders of the office, for in 
a short time every engineer either resigned or died. Among 
those who died was FranK Foster, who was one of 
ROBERT STEPHENSON’S most trusted lieutenants, and who 
came to London from the works of the Britannia Bridge. 
For the post of assistant-engineer Mr. WILLIAM SANTO CRIMP 
has been elected. He was surveyor to the Wimbledon 
Local Board. There were forty-seven applications for the 
appointment. Mr. Binnig, of Bradford, is likely to obtain 
the office of chief engineer. 


THE dustiness of the* atmosphere was the subject of a 
paper which was read before the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh on Monday by Mr. Joun ArTKEN, who has inves- 
tigated the phenomena. - Last summer he found that at 
Hyéres the number of particles in a cubic centimetre varied 
from 3,000 up to 24,000, the latter observations being taken 
. when the wind was blowing from Toulon. At Cannes the 
lowest observation was 1,500 particles to the cubic centimetre 
{or 0°06 cubic inch) when the wind was blowing from the 
mountains, and the numbers went up to 140,000 when the 
wind was blowing from the town. Sea air at Hytres was 
found to contain 1,800 particles ; at Mentone, 5,000, with 
a steady wind from the sea ; and at Cannes, 10,000, when 
a land breeze was blown back from the Mediterranean. At 
the Righi and Lucerne the tests were remarkably free from 
dust. Some of the observations showed as few as 210 at 
the Righi, and the numbers varied up to 2,300. Owing to 
the absence from dust a good deal of the brilliancy and 
transparency of the atmosphere at those places was due. 
At Paris tests were made on the Eiffel Tower. Observations 
at the top showed a wide range in the number of particles 
in the air. One observation discovered 104,000 per cubic 
centimetre, and at another time the number was as low as 
226. On that occasion, however, a heavy rain-cloud passed 
over the tower ; the rain beat down the city air, and brought 
the pure air to the top of the tower. At the foot of the 
tower the number of particles counted was nearly double 


that at the top, but tests made in a city are always unsatis- 
factory. Mr, AlirKEN found in Scotland, when clear of 
human habitations, that the dustiness became as low as 200, 
which is supposed to be the very clearest state possible, but 
near villages the number rose to thousands, and in towns 
to hundreds of thousands. During fogs a large quantity of 
dust was perceptible, and Mr. AITKEN ascribes the greater 
frequency of fogs in towns to the greater amount of dust in 
the air, so that a fog may be considered to be a suspended 
dew. It was once said, ‘‘the naked wind apparel’d herself 
in dust,” but, if Mr. AITKEN’s calculations are to be accepted, 
the apparel has many degrees of tenuity. 


On Tuesday a Local Government Board inquiry was 
held in Cleckheaton by Colonel Ducat, R.E., in conse- 
quence of an application by the Local Board for power to 
borrow 8,500/. for the purpose of providing offices in the 
new Town Hall which is to be erected in the town, and for 
stables, sheds, and a depét. It was stated that the Board 
were all agreed as to the necessity of larger premises, as 
their present accommodation was comprised in two offices 
and a board-room, which were altogether inadequate for 
the growing requirements of the district. A proposition 
having arisen to build a new Town Hall, the Board had 
thought it a fitting opportunity to join with the promoters 
of that scheme for the erection of a building which should 
combine both a Town Hall and Local Board offices. The 
share of cost to the Board of the entire building would be 
6,1612, and the Town Hall portion would cost 4,982/. The 
Local Board proposed to raise the money, if they obtained 
sanction, by borrowing 6,o00/., out of which they would 
pay the Town Hall trustees, who have already acquired the 
site, 3,600/,, but in the event of the Board carrying out the 
scheme, the trustees undertook to return the purchase- 
money. ‘There was no opposition to the project, as the 
people of the town are almost unanimous in its favour. 
Colonel Ducat will no doubt be able to give a favourable 
report, and in that case no time will be lost before com- 
mencing the work. 


Ir is remarkable that the Glasgow Institute of Fine 
Arts, which is so capable of doing good work in the north, 
should have aid doled out to it in a half-hearted way. 
According to the report which was read at a meeting on 
Saturday, the expenditure during the past year exceeded the 
income by 3172. 13s. 6d. And yet the year was more satis- 
factory in a financial sense than many before it. The debit 
balances of the past nine years amount to 1,470/, and it 
has been resolved to write off that sum against the capital. 
Mr. BELL, the chairman of the Council, said they were quite 
unable to account for the existing state of matters. The 
explanation simply was, the public did not attend exhibi- 
tions and encourage what. was considered to be most 
interesting and instructive. The Institute really got very 
little encouragement for all their labour and all their pains. 
The spring exhibition certainly paid, but otherwise they did 
not get that support to which they were entitled. Mr. 
BELL believed the only remedy would be found in 
getting into closer touch with the public. But, as the Council 
had on their side endeavoured to keep down the expendi- 
ture by reforms, it was hoped 150/. a year might be 
saved. It is not creditable to Glasgow to find such 
cheese-paring a necessity, but of late in the country it is 
expected that exhibitions are to be upheld gratuitously. 


CONSIDERING the prevalence of strikes, it was hardly . 
fair to builders for a member of the Dundee School Board 
to move on Monday that no contract be signed by the 
architect or other official on behalf of the Board containing 
any clause recognising strikes or lock-outs. The other 
members of the Board were more disposed to recognise 
contingencies of the kind, and it was impossible to find one 
who was willing to second the motion. At the same meet- 
ing several tenders were received for the erection of a 
school at Lochee, and the amounts were all given on the 
condition that a strike clause should be afterwards intro- 
duced in the conditions of contract. It is absurd for any- 
body to expect that builders are to be made responsible for 
outbreaks which it is not in their power to prevent. 

B 
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banishment there was no charge made against the artist that 
he had lent himself to the designs of the tyrant. 
contrary, the Florentines not only made ANDREA a Citizen, 
but elected him to public offices. 
OrcAGNa, was also entrusted with the costliest works by the 


THE ITALIANS AND THEIR ARCHITECTS. 


HEN we glance over the relations between archi- 
tects and public bodies in England, as was done 
last week, it is difficult to refrain from thinking about the 
way the Italians acted under similar circumstances. During 
centuries in Italy architecture was considered to be the 
greatest of the arts ; painting and sculpture were only 
treated as auxiliaries to it. The esteem in which the art 
was held may be judged from the eagerness of great 
painters and sculptors to show their proficiency in it. They 
felt that when they produced a design for some noble 
building they had 
considered as artists, which otherwise would be incomplete. 
The distinction which was awarded to the architect 
becomes more remarkable if we remember the power of the 
criticism to which ne could be subjected. In Italy during 
the Renaissance period every man might be called a critic. 
The revival of Classic learning developed the function of 
criticism in literature, and a corresponding necessity for 
judging according to some sort of principle arose in art. 
Popes and princes became students of Virruvius, and 
were proud, like the. ancient monarchs of the East, to offer 
suggestions on the details of style in buildings. But, on 
the other hand, the amateurs often wished to make it clear 
that in knowledge of the art they -surpassed practical 
architects. The great LEON ALBERTI was forced to 
contend with GrovaNNr ALDOBRANDINI, a_ scholar, 
when he was making additions to the Nunziata in 
Florence on a most difficult plan, and the theorist did 
not hesitate to inform Lupovico Gonzaca, at whose 
expense the building was being carried out, of the short- 
comings of the architect’s work. The prince was not, 
however, persuaded by the correspondence that ALBERTI 
was wrong, or was making experiments for the sake of the 
commission, since we know that he afterwards brought the 
architect to Mantua to undertake other important works. 
In the same way, when BRUNELLESCHI was endeavouring to 
convince the guilds and syndics of the practicability of his 
scheme for a dome, the most fertile in objections was a 
scholar called GIOVANNI DE GHERARDO, who occupied the 
post cf vice-provost of the works. BRUNELLESCHI, knowing 
the strength of criticism in Florence, was careful in keeping 
his plans to himself as far as possible, and in consequence 
of this reticence his associate GHIBERTI was unable to give 
instructions to the masons when BRUNELLESCHI pretended 
to be ill, and was soon afterwards dismissed, This case is 
by itself enough to suggest how the Italians acted towards 
their architects. The Florentines were often mean, and 
they drove hard bargains with their artists. But when they 
found that BRUNELLESCHI was competent to realise what he 
promised, they elected him one of the Signori, and, as was 
to be expected, he discharged his public duties as a 
magistrate with the same thoroughness that was to be 
seen in his construction. Commissions were offered to 
him from distant parts of Italy, and, indeed, diplo- 
macy was often employed to induce him to accept 
one. The confidence placed in his skill to accom- 
plish the most difficult problems is suggested by the 
words used by Cosmo pre’ Mepici—a prince who had 
reason to be offended with BRUNELLESCHI—when he sent 
him to advise the Pope. He described him as a man who 
was competent to turn the world, like a second ARcHI- 
MEDES, cos) 2 grande la sua virti. The Pope was no less 
satisfied with the power of the architect, and when his work 
in Rome was completed BRUNELLESCHI was sent back to 
Florence rich in honours and rewards. ‘The artist could 
hardly be so successful without creating many enemies; but 
all that was said against him did not apparently cause him 
to lose a commission. ~ Yet so strong was their malevolence 
that Vasari does not hesitate to say amateurs were willing 
to ruin his works in order to make a display of their own 
knowledge. On the other hand, the municipality, with a 
view to insure the fame of the architect, set up a bust of 
him in the cathedral, and employed the Chancellor of the 
Republic to compose the epitaph of BRUNELLESCHI. 

A century earlier the Florentines gave evidence of their 
respect for architects in their dealings with ANDREA Pisano. 
He was engaged by them on military works as well as on 
churches, When Gua.tieri became the ruler of Florence 
he appointed ANprReEA his architect; but after the Duke’s 


fully established their claim to be) 
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One of ANDREa’s pupils, 


Florentines without any misgiving of his honesty. Still more 
remarkable as a sign of the time was the anxiety of other artists. 
to uphold his fame after his death. When MicHEL ANGELO 


was offered a commission for buildings near the Loggia, he 
sacrificed himself out of reverence for his predecessor's 
memory. His suggestion was that the gallery should be con- 
tinued around the square, as if Florence could not have too 
much of ORCAGNA’s work. Another example of generosity is 
seen in Vasari’s criticism of the Loggia. 
pelled to state that the planning did not show much fore- 
thought, since from having a northern aspect people could 
not remain in the Loggia during the winter months ; but he 
did not ascribe the defects to ORCAGNA, and from the 
passage it may be conciuded that the negligence arose 
among the anonymous builders. 
doubt among the Florentines about the responsibility, and 
VASARI endeavoured to gain the benefit of it for the — 
architect. 


He was com- 


Probably there was a 


It is not often so much consideration for the 
dead is shown in our times. 

MicHELozz1, who might be considered as a successor of 
BRUNELLESCHI in Florence, sided with the MEDICI rather’ 
than with the people, but he was ready to sacrifice his 
interests to his politics. When Cosimo was turned out of 
Florence the architect accompanied him to Venice, and 
remained with him during his exile. As soon as CosIMo 
was recalled MICHELOzzI came with him, and the Florentines 
did not punish the architect for his loyalty to his patron. 
He was consulted upon the most important works, and, as. 
some acknowledgment of his skill, he was chosen as 
one of the Collegio, which position, says VASARI, is of 
high honour in Florence, and in consequence his descendants: 
were entitled to the privilege of serving under the Republic. 
The son and grandson were accordingly appointed to 
important offices. The Florentines 
endeavoured to do justice to an architect of genius, who. 
probably was opposed to most of them in questions of 
public policy. 

In Rome, under a very different sort of government, 
the architects were treated with even more consideration 
than in Florence. The career of BRAMANTE will serve as 
an illustration. VaAsARI considers that a more exalted 
genius could hardly be imparted to an artist ; but it would 
have been fruitless if BRAMANTE had not attracted the 
notice of Jutrus II. Very fortunate was it, he says, that 
BRAMANTE did meet with a prince who was able to give 
him opportunities to show his power, and prove his mastery 
of the art. BRAMANTE was not a young man when he was. 
enabled to practice on a grand scale, yet in the course of 
ten or eleven years he may be said to have transformed the 
appearance of Rome. ‘There is no doubt that occasionally 
he made mistakes ; but the Popes did not consider that an 
architect could always be infallible. He lived, we are told, 
in the most splendid style ; he was greatly esteemed by the 
prelates ; and, according to VASARI, received evidence of 
respect and admiration from various nobles who visited 
Rome. He was made a keeper of the seals, ahd was at one 
time sent to Bologna as a sort of representative of the Roman 
Court. Jutrus II. was so ardent.an admirer of BRAMANTE’S 
genius, that he demolished the old basilica of St. Peter’s in 
order that a design of the architect’s could be realised. 

At a later time the office of pontifical architect was 
held by Domenico Fontana under SIxTus V. The Pope 
did threaten to have the architect executed if he failed 
in the setting up of the obelisk which stands in the centre 
of the Square of St. Peter’s, and FONTANA kept horses at all 
the gates of Rome to enable him to escape. But when was 
an architect more liberally rewarded for so simple an 
undertaking? For removing and fixing the obelisk, 
FonTANA was created a cavalier of the Speron d’Oro, and 
one of the Roman nobles ; a pension of 2,000 golden 
scudi was granted to him and his heirs, besides a- sum of 


5,000 golden scudi given as a present, and all the materials: 
used in the operations, which were worth at least four times 


thatsum. Two bronze medals in his honour were modelled, 
and, most remarkable gift of all, ten -knighthoo is—ebbe 
alires) diect Cavalierati Lauretani—were placed at his dis- 
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posal. If the Pope was severe towards FoNTANA as towards 
all his subjects, he at least made a royal amend to the 
architect. In the seventeenth century we find another Pope 
creating ALGARDI a knight, and presenting him with a 
collar of gold worth 300 scudi. A collar of the kind was 
an ordinary present for an architect in Italy. Lron 
ALBERTI, who was a true embodiment of the Renaissance 
Spirit, was pontifical secretary. 

The countries having any relations with Italy were no 
less eager to show how they valued an architect’s work. 
ALEssiI, who distinguished himself at Genoa, was with 
difficulty allowed to leave Spain, where he went on the 
King’s invitation. When he returned to his native place, 
Perugia, he was wealthy and honoured. His fellow citizens 
sent him as a sort of ambassador to Rome. ANDREA 
SANSOVINO was no less important in Portugal, where he 
remained for nine years. ‘T1BALbD1, after his residence in 
Spain, was created a marquis, with land in Italy to uphold 
the dignity. 

There is only one instance recorded of flagrant injustice 
towards an architect—that is, the prosecution of Jacopo 
SANSOVINO ; but from the peculiar constitution of the 
Venetian state it was not surprising. When the architect 
arrived in Venice, a stranger to the city but renowned, he 
was at once set to work on the preservation of St. Mark’s, 
and was appointed principal architect. One of his works 
was the library. Owing to some cause that remains unex- 
plained, one of the vaults, which was of the cheapest con- 
struction, collapsed SANSOVINO, in consequence, fost his 
office, was fined a thousand crowns, and imprisoned. But 
the safety of an architect of Sansovino’s rank was in those 
days supposed to be of importance to all Europe. The 
representative of CHARLES V. at once took up the case. 
It was found that the architect was not to blame, and 
he was set at liberty and reappointed to his office. He 
evidently did not consider he was disgraced by the action 
of the authorities, for SANSOVINO remained in Venice until 
he died in his ninety-third year. Old as he was, his loss 
was considered a calamity. 

From what we have related, it must be evident that the 
Italians were not disposed to regard architecture as a 
mechanic art, or architects as a class of men who were 
unable to resist the temptations of their office. The art of 
Italy offers a fitting return for the esteem in which it was held. 
In these later days men are enabled to estimate the value of 
the Renaissance more justly, and it is to be desired that 
they wil! derive from the history of the style some imitation 
of the Italian appreciation of architects. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


“HE sixth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Arthur Cates, vice- 
president, in the chair. 

The death was announced by the Secretary of Mr. W. E. 
Stephens, of Maidstone; also of M. Jules Louis André, hon. 
cor. member, on January 30. He was member of the 
Institute of France in the section of architecture, of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, of the Société Central des Architectes, 
architect of the National History Museum, Professor of Fine 
Arts, Commander of the Legion of Honour, and master of 
many hundreds of pupils. 

The Royal Gold Medal. 


* The CHAIRMAN announced that it was proposed to submit 
to Her Majesty the name of Mr. John Gibson as the recipient 
of the Royal Gold Medal this year, for his works as an 
architect. 
Mr. J. A. GOTCH then read a paper which wasillustrated by 
limelight views on 
The Renaissance in Worthamptonshire. 


Mr. Gotch in his opening remarks referred tothe influence 
of Italy in the middle of the sixteenth century on the arts and 
literature of England, but considered that up to the third 
quarter of the century the Tudor style of architecture still 
reigned supreme. About 1550 to 1560 the new forms were 
universally adopted, and the comparative quietude of the age 
and the great wealth of many ministers and courtiers of Eliza- 
beth enabled them to build mansions in which to establish 
themselves and their posterity. Lord Burghley, Sir Christopher 
Hatton, and Sir Thomas Tresham were the most illustrious 
builders in Northamptonshire. The capricious way in which 
the details of the period varied in excellence was most striking. 


Side by side, so to speak, might be found work the most 
delicate and refined, and work the most coarse and clumsy ; 
but there was no gradual growth and decadence, no possibility 
of assigning a date to the work by slight changes in the detail 
or modification of the mouldings. In Northamptonshire, how- 
ever, the work was of more even excellence and, on the whole, 
of more intrinsic merit than that of any other district with 
which the author was acquainted. Although one John Norden, 
in his “ Delineation of Northamptonshire,” in 1610, enumerated 
some fifty seats of noblemen and squires, there now only 
remained about ten for him to refer to, some having entirely 
disappeared and others being completely modernised. 

The first described by Mr. Gotch was Dingley Hall, built 
about 1558, which still retained some notable specimens of the 
Early Renaissance, the work of Edward Griffin, Attorney- 
General to Queen Mary, who not only made use of most 
eccentric mouldings, but adorned his work with highly curious 
inscriptions, of which examples were quoted. Burghley House 
was next dealt with, and letters written by workpeople at 
Burghley to Sir William Cecil in London referred to, which, in 
common with others relating to Holdenby House, Hatfield 
House, and Cobham Hall, threw some light on methods of pro- 
cedure connected with buildings of that era. The workpeople 
appeared to have applied direct to the owners for instructions ; 
of the architect, as such, not a word was mentioned. A surveyor 
was here and there spoken of as going to inspect the works, but 
he was not always the same man. The owner apparently 
arranged everything and furnished the drawings, the carrying 
out of which was entrusted to a foreman or clerk of works, who 
hired the workmen on behalf of his master. The details seemed 
to have been generally left to the fancy of the various artificers, 
who probably carried out the small scale drawings according 
to their own lights, though occasionally requests were met with 
for full details, which in some cases appeared to have been 
supplied by Thorpe, John Shute, Henryck, and others. Mr. 
Gotch then gave quotations from letters addressed to Sir 
William Cecil from the mason, foreman, and others at Burghley, 
and having alluded to Wothorpe, the Dower-house at 
Burghley, which was built about 1600, proceeded to describe 
Sir Christopher Hatton’s palace at Holdenby, and quoted 
the commendations of Lord Burghley and Sir Thomas 
Heneage upon it. Turning next to Sir Christopher’s 
purchase of Kirby Hall, Mr. Gotch thought there could 
be no doubt that the whole of the main building was built 
by the Staffords, and from Thorpe’s plan it was known that he 
laid the first stone in 1570, and the work appeared to have 
gone on until 1575, while subsequent to 1589 various extensions 
took place Fifty years later, under Inigo Jones, another and ~ 
the last period of active building set in, and fortunately the 
judicious care of the present owner was preventing Kirby, as 
far as possible, from falling into the same state as Holdenby. 
Reference was then made to John Thorpe’s connection with 
the building of Kirby Hall, Burghley, and Holdenby, and also 
to his plans of Lyveden New Building, which was built by Sir 
Thomas Tresham, who presented to the town of Rothwell a 
new market-house, which, however, was never finished and had 
never hada roof. It was in some respects a typical Elizabethan 
building, and though its detail was coarse, yet it could not be 
denied that the whole composition had the merit of vigour and 
piquancy. Having remarked upon the chequered life of Sir 
Thomas Tresham, reference was made by the author to the 
Triangular Lodge, Rushton Hail, and the Lyveden New Build- 
ing, which were all about the same date, the last two being 
described inconsiderabledetail. Mr. Gotch considered Tresham’s 
work more severe than that of his successors, the Cokaynes. 
His gables were straight, theirs were many of them curved, and 
all his architectural work was simple, elegant, and suggestive. 
Apethorpe Hall, one of the most striking specimens of Renais- 
sance in the county, was next described, and its similarity to 
Rushton pointed out, At Lilford,a few miles from Oundle, 
was a fine example of the circular bay, but there was 
something in the stiff arrangement of the windows that 
told of the tame slavery to which architecture in England 
was about to succumb, At Drayton House was a veritable 
storehouse of architecture, from walls and gateways of the 
Edwards to pediments and panelling of William III. One 
wing was dated 1584, and the exterior still proclaimed its date ; 
the principal interest, however, lay in the vaulted cellars, which 
a close inspection showed to be vaulting of the days of Eliza- 
beth. Rockingham Castle was enlarged in similar manner to 
Drayton House, and was well worthy of inspection. Turning 
to the southern part of the county there was not much Re- 
naissance, but Canons Ashby and Castle Ashby could not be 
omitted. The former was a beautiful old house presenting 
work of the end of the fifteenth, the end of the sixteenth, and 
the beginning of the eighteenth centuries. Castle Ashby was 
begun about 1583, and the bay windows of that time were easily 
recognised, while the fine entrance screen was the work of Inigo 
Jones, dated 1624, The Renaissance impressed itself not only 
on the great houses ; every kind of building was touched, from 
the palace of Holdenby to the little cottages of Brigstock and 
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Geddington, and the author considered there were few districts 
in England where more suzgestive features could be foun( for 
stone treatment. Having alluded to the almshouses at Weekley, 
Mr. Gotch, in conclu-ion, thought the style was the outcome 
of a fascinating period. All England was quivering with 
vitality: when Dingley was built Spenser was six years old ; 
when Thorpe laid the first stone of Kirby Shakespeare was the 
same age ; when Lilford was rising above the Nene, Ben Jonson 
was still alive; while, between the stoppage of Rothwell 
Market-house and the beginning of the Triangular Lodge the 
great Armada was shattered. It was no wonder that the archi- 
tecture of the time was interesting. Into the stones of their 
houses the men of Elizabeth’s time hewed their greatness and 
their simplicity. 

Mr. WYATT PAPWORTH proposed a vote of thanks to Mr 
Gotch for his paper. Mr. Gotch, he said, had thrown con- 
siderable light on an obscure subject. They would be aware of 
the great interest he himself had taken in the question of the 
introduction of the Renaissance movement into England, but 
Mr. Gotch had thrown his researches into the shade by tracing 
the development cf the style here. The difficulty was to ascer- 
tain who did the work. His (the speaker’s) ‘idea was that local 
masons derived their taste and knowledge of working by 
family inheritance, which seemed confirmed by an allusion in 
Professor Willis and Professor Clark’s book on Cambridge to 
these men being employed to build the colleges. They became 
what might be called contracting architects. The masons were 
employed, he believed, for many of the old buildings, and pos- 
sibly for the earlier ones also. They seemed to have preserved 
continuity with the traditions of Medizeval times. We were 
still in the dark concerning the introduction of the Renaissance 
into this country. The Duke of Northumberland sent Shute to 
Italy to study, but Shute died the year after his return, and they 
could not trace any of his work. Whether John Thorpe 
cesigned the buildings or merely sketched them after they were 
built was unknown, for not a single record existed connecting 
his name with any of the buildings. He (Mr. Papworth) 
thought he had discovered some records of Thorpe in connec- 
tion with Crown lands, and also where Thorpe lived and died. 
The name of Thorpe was mentioned in Beecham’s work. There 
was a family of that name living in St. Martin’s Lane, the 
father and son being surveyors. Then the difficulty would arise 
which of the two was John Thorpe? In consulting the registers 
of St. Martin’s he found about the year 1604 a burial bad taken 
place of one Thrope. Was that John Thorpe? He had also 
come across other records of the name Thrope, which confirmed 
his idea that the Thropes and Thorpes were cne and the same 
family. As regarded the word “ trick,” that was an old heraldic 
phrase for a drawing. 

Mr. RALPH NEVILL, F.S.A., seconded the vote of thanks. 
Valuable as drawings were, he said the illustrations thrown on 
the screen were in some respects even better in showing the 
effect of the actual buildings. He wished Mr. Gotch had 
touched on the interior of the buildings as well as the outsides. 
The interiors were in many cases exceedingly interesting. The 
carved woodwork and interior fittings of that period, where 
- they survived, were of more interest to an architect than the 
buildings themselves. The first introduction of the style here 
he had concluded was in the time of Henry VIII, who was a 
great builder of palaces and a most extravagant builder, 
Records at the Bodleian showed that the men, particularly the 
joiners, had French and Italian names. These men were 
prought over from abroad, and they introduced the style, not in 
a tentative way, but in the greatest perfection. The wood- 
work was evidently the product of cultured persons. In the 
later Elizabethan time those workmen would have died out and 
the woodwork and carving had become ruder. This theory of the 
introduction of the style by foreign workmen would account for 
the failure of the style in the outside of the buildings while the 
inside work was so remarkably good. The masons were not 
able to carry out works of a grand scheme, but in humbler 
buildings, in which styles were more mixed, greater skill was 
apparent, and proportions were better managed. Maullions 
survived later than Mr. Gotch had said, and were found in 
ordinary Domestic works of the eighteenth century, while in 
Gloucestershire they had not died out at all. The style of work 
in Northamptonshire was introduced by the great courtiers who 
became possessors of the land. Where no courtiers settled, 
they would find that the older styles lived on much longer. 
They had seen from Mr. Gotch’s account that these old build- 
ings were going to pieces, and it was a great boon to have the 
memory of the buildings preserved. Still more information 
should be collected before it was too late. It would form a 
treasure for future generations. 

The CHAIRMAN suggested that Mr. Nevill should carry on 
researches in the Bodleian Library. 

Mr. NEviLt replied that Mr. Bruton, of Oxford, was present, 
and he hoped Mr. Bruton might take up the work. 

Mr. E. G. BRUTON, F.S.A., expressed the pleasure he had 
derived from the lecture and the illustrations, He said he was 

afraid that there was no chance of his carrying out the work 


suggested by the chairman. He then alluded to the fact that he 
had noticed a great similarity of the work with much of that in 
Oxford. He thought it would bea difficult matter to discover 
the names of the architects of the Northamptonshire buildings. 

Mr. S. F. CLARKSON alluded to the taking away of materia}s: 
from Lyveden to Oundle. He thought no oae but the actual 
architects of the buildings would have gone to the trouble af 
making the sketches and plans. 


Mr. H. D APPLETON, In reference to an inscription naming ~ 


the king, said that Lord Coleridge, who presided at the dinner at 
University College, took exception to the word queen. The 
head of the State was king, whether queen or king sat on the 
throne. 

Mr. BRYDON spoke of the interest of the work, owing to the 
national character about it that stamped itas worthy of an arch+ 
tect’s study. The magnificent plasterwork of that period had 
showed a degree of excellence not since reached. He also 
alluded to students of architecture rushing abroad while there 
were buildings so pregnant of suggestiveness in our own country- 

Mr. PAUL WATERHOUSE mentioned pictures in the Tudor 
Gallery which showed a strange and weird mixture of Gothic 
and Classic styles. 


The CHAIRMAN put the vote to the meeting, and Mr. Gotch ~ 


having replied, the meeting terminated. 


ae 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


URING the recess a number of alterations have bee 
made in the House of Commons, with a view to pro- 
viding Ministers and members generally with additiona? 
accommodation. A number of the officials have been removed 
to the buildings in Westminster Hall, and their rooms, five in 
number, will be placed at the disposal of Ministers. One has 
already been assigned to Mr. Chaplin, as president of the 
Board of Agriculture. For the more direct use of private 
members a new smoking-room, as well as an additional reading- 
room, has been provided on the terrace ; and in Palace Yard 
an ornamental form of shelter has been provided for the 
horses of members. in lieu of the shed which formerly flanked 
the entrance to Westminster Hall. The practice of entertain~ 
ing ladies at the House is growing to such proportions that, in 


order to meet the want of accommodation, a new ladies’ dining- — 


room has been provided. The Grand Committee-room, erected 
on the site of the old Law Courts, is now practically ready for 
use. When the First Commissioner of Works can secure the 
necessary vote the space in front of this structure will be 
artistically laid out. In the meantime a low wall is to replace 
the existing 10 feet wooden hoarding. Further efforts have 
been made to extend the electric lighting in the House of 
Commons ; but, from one cause or another, little advance has 
been made. Nothing has been done toward illuminating the 
House itself in this way. When the attempt was made by Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre it proved a failure. Hon. members were 
shadowed by the vertical light so that under cover of their hats 
they became indistinguishable to one another, and, standing in 
some positions, speakers could only be guessed at in the 
reporters’ gallery by their voices. 


—_ 
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SPENCER VINCENT. 


N Exhibition of water-colour drawings by the late Spencer 
Vincent is now open in the gallery of the Burlington Fine 

Arts, and a more interesting collection of the works of an amateur 
is rarely to be seen. The best drawings are of the scenery of the 
northern districts of Scotland, which had a peculiar fascination 
for his mind. Although he gained a name on the Thames as an 


oarsman, and was acquainted with the river under varying con- - 
ditions of light, he was not more successful in rendering the 


appearance of water than most amateurs. In his views of 
Highland scenery there is a breadth of treatment that would 
do credit to any landscape-artist. The following interesting 
memoir of Mr. Vincent by Mr. J. Charles Whitehorne is pre- 
fixed to the catalogue :— 
Spencer Vincent was born on November 8, 1825 ; the fourth 
son of the Rev. E. Vincent, vicar of Rowde, in Wiltshire. He 
was sent early to St. Paul’s School, then under Dr. Kynaston, 
and, gaining a scholarship there, was entered in due course at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where in 1848 he graduated with: 
high classical honours. While at the University he became an 
accomplished—indeed, a celebrated—oarsman, i 
college and University and in pair-oar races. He kept up his 
rowing for some years after leaving college, and occasionally 
coached the Cambridge crew at Putney for the University 
race. 
“It is not remembered in his family that during his school! 
and college life he showed much liking or aptitude for art. His 
earliest drawings and sketches are such as many clever boys 


rowing for his. _ 
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do ; perhaps with rather more than common accuracy of out- 
line, but tbat is al. It was compinionship with an uacle—Mr. 
R. W. Mackay, himself a good draughtsman—which first turned 
Vincent’s tastes in the direction of landscape art. He went to 
Switzerland and Italy, and once, it is believed, to Skye, with this 
gentleman about the time he took his dezree, and, under his 
example and encouragement, made his first essays at serious 
sketching. From this time up to 1855 he seems to have 
worked by himself, with increasing interest, at all kinds of sub- 
jects. There are in his portfolios numerous sketches in 
Switzerland, Italy, and different places in England, particularly 
the north of Devonshire, which it would not be difficult to 
arrange chronologically, so marked is the advance, as he worked 
on, in force and freedom. He was working alone, and with 
many distractions, for he had entered in 1848 at the Inner 
Temple, where he was called to the bar in 1851, and speedily 
became engrossed in preparing and beginning the practice of 
his professioa. He joined his college friend and fellow-oarsman, 
Mr. Wolstenholme, in bringing out a new edition of “ Jarman 
on Wills,” published in 1855, a work of great labour, which 
took up much of his time. Indeed it is possible he might have 
been wholly diverted from art had not his great and increas nz 
capacity for landscape attracted at'ention. and led to the forma- 
tion of those life-long friendships with which the second period 
of his work began. 

In the year 1855 the old (now the Royal) Water-Colour 
Society was strong in both veteran and rising artists, and was 
supported by a body of fervent admirers belonging to other 
professions, but devoted lovers of water-colour art, and 
many of them no mean, though amateur, workmen in it. Into 
this circle Vincent was received with acclamation. His chief 
intimates among the artists were G. Fripp, his brother A. Fripp, 

-the late G. Dodgson, Carl Haag; and later, A. W. Hunt, A. 
Severn, and F. Powell; and among the amateurs the late Mr. 
Edwin Field, Mr. T. P. Cobb, Mr. J. L. Roget, Mr. Gooden- 
Chisholm, the Rev. S. Hansard, and Mr. (now Sir Prescott) 
Hewett, and last, not least, Mr. J. A. Buckley, now one of the 
Chancery Taxing Masters. Those who personally know the 
artist-world will understand with what delight the professional 
workmen welcomed, encouraged, and helped a recruit of such 
promise. Constantly he accompanied G. Fripp in his sketching 
expeditions. August 1855 he spent with Mr. E. Field at 
Marlow, where artists were daily coming and going, and later 
- in the autumn he went with Fripp to Tintern and South Wales 
on a Serious painting tour. In 1856 he visited North Wales, 
vide his Capel Curig, and in 1858 the Lake District, where he 
made many sketches. In 1857 he paid what (with the excep- 
tion of his trip to Skye above-mentioned) was his first visit to 
the Highlands, thenceforward to be the scene of his most suc- 
cessful efforts. He was for several years the guest of the late 
Mr. Octavius Smith, of Ardtornish, in Argyllshire, a house where 
he enlarged his circle of sympathising art friends, and where 
his powers met acknowledgment, which was pleasant even to 
one so simple and sincere as himself. 

The advance he made during this his second period of 
work—the ten years from 1855 to 1865—was very great. At 
the beginning the influence of G. Fripp is obvious. From one 
sketch any one can guess that he had, as in fact he had, great 
admiration for G. Dodgson. Some drawings show his appre- 
ciation of Cetman, whose method to the end of his life had a 
great attraction for him; and occasionally the influence of 
Turner is to be traced. In one instance he used the grey 

' paper of which Turner was so fond. 

But his own force and rapidly increasing self-reliance were 
far too strong to permit him long to follow anyone’s style, hows 
ever perfect. Especially after the charm of Highland scene- 
had touched him he began to develop a manner of his own. 
His drawings and sketches of Loch Aline are good examples 
of this. In fact, while he worked during these ten years in 
company, instead of, as afterwards, in solitude, he learned the 
craft thoroughly, and used his tools, when he had mastered 
their use, for the production of work that was his own, and no 
one else’s. To the end of this ten years he remained eager for 
companionship and sympathy in his pursuit, and belonged to 
various Clubs or gatherings founded for the practice of Jandscape 
drawing. : 

One in particular, which arose almost accidentally—half in 
joke and half-in earnest—he was devoted to, and a good deal 
of his work for it is shown here. It was one of many that 
have been formed on the model of that which Cotman belonged 
to and Girtin is said to have founded. It used, as a rule, to 
meet at Girdlers’ Hall, in the City—then the official residence 
of Mr. J. A. Buckley, as clerk of the Girdlers’ Company, who 
was the founder and president of the society—and consisted of 
several professional artists of eminence and-a certain number 
of amateurs. A subject was selected, and for two or three 
hours the members—in great mirth and jollity, but with most 
earnest labour—devoted themselves to its illustration, each in 
his own fashion. Then came jovial and unsparing criticism, 
Supper and good-night. They called themselves “the Oo”s, 
It would be out of place to enlarge here on the humours of 


those delightful evenings. They are mentioned only in connec- 
tion with Vincent’s work. Of all the amateurs there he was the 
best. Some of his contributions we thought then—and the 
survivors may be pardoned, perhaps, for still thinking—as good 
examples of sepia work as can be found. 

Many still remember the earnest intentness with which 
‘Great Vincentio” (as he was affectionately called) would 
settle to his task amidst all the fun (in which he bore his full 
share) ; the simplicity with which he took our frequent applause, 
and the warm and eager appreciation with which he hailed 
any honest bit of work by anybody else. There never was a 
more cordial or more unsparing critic; and he was always 
right. 

: One more event during this ten years should be mentioned 
before passing to the third and concluding period of his lite 
work, specially because it partially explains why he left comn- 
paratively so small an amount of finished work. His pro- 
fessional practice took up much of his time, and ill-health 
hampered him towards the end. But undoubtedly he would 
have left much more but for the part he took in the Volunteer 
movement, which began in 1859 

When the Inns of Coirt Rifles were embodied Vincent was 
appointed sergeant-major to Comaany E (Capt. Chitty, now 
Mr. Justice Chitty). Many years will have to pass before the 
recollection fades away of “the ideal serzeant-major,” as we 
called him. He was in the prime of his health and strength. 
and many can recall the splendid manliness of the man, and 
the austere enthusiasm with which he swept us along with him, 
till there was none of us but would have sworn, and believed, 
that he was the best sergeant of the best company of the best 
regiment in Her Majesty’s service. He did his work—as he 
painted—with all his soul and ‘strength. But it took up time 
which now one may be permitted to regret was not bestowed 
on what would have lasted longer. 

Somewhere about 1865 he began to visit the more northern 
parts of Scotland, especially Ross-shire, where he was often the: 
guest of his friend Mr. Wolstenholme. The wild mountain 
districts furnished scenes with which his nature was wholly im 
accord. And here he found the subjects for many of his best 
works. From beyond Ullapool, and from Loch Torridon, Loch. - 
Carron, Loch Maree and Glen Sligachan, in Skye, he brought 
back studies and sketches innumerable, some (too few) of which 
he finished and parted with. 

It was now that he began to work almost wholly alone. 
The change was marked. Henceforth there is no trace of any 
other influence. It is Vincent,and Vincent only. His industry 
and enthusiasm at this time were immense. Twice he pitched 
his tent literally in the wilderness, and laboured incessantly, . 
making portfolios-full of outlines, and studies of every kind of 
object which could come in usefully; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, his mastery over what he was always striving for—line, 
gradation, and sky distance—became very great. 

In 1871 Mr. Wolstenholme became the lessee of the Mac- 
donald Deer Forest in Skye, and Vincent for the next nine 
years found among the Cuchullin Mountains the subjects per- 
haps most suited to his powers of any he had ever attacked. 
At any rate his productions rose to a justness of colour, a 
breadth and distance which he had never surpassed, even if he 
had reached, before. Nothing ever moved him as these rugged 
Skye hills did. About 1869 he began to suffer from asthma 
which never afterwards left him. But there are those who 
remember well with what unabated eagerness he would start, 
after an almost sleepless night, to spend a long day in wind 
and rain among his beloved mountains. I remember coming = 
home in the evening of a rough day and finding him crouched 
among some boulders, hard at work on the drawing of Corrie~ 
Scart (No. 140). To my wonder at his patience, and sympathy 
for his perished state from cold and wet, his only answer was,. 
with a sweep of his paint-brush towards the hills before him 
“Isn’t it mighty!” And so it was to him. Very few ever saw 
and felt more deeply the very spirit and essence of the material 
facts of nature; and by this time his eye and hand and brain 
had been so trained that, almost without the possibility of. 
weakness, and with comparatively little labour except what was 
a delight, he transferred those facts to his paper so that others, 
unobservant and purblind, as most of us are, were struck with a 
shock of delighted surprise at what they had seen a hundred 
times, but never felt before. 

Space does not allow of details as to this third pericd of his 
life—the fifteen or sixteen years fron 1865 to 1881. His powers 
were at their highest and his work at its best. Towards the 
end his failing health checked and thwarted him more and 
more, but, though he could not do so much, what he did was 
not less, but, if possible, more and more excellent. 

In 1881 he began to visit the Loch Broom district, to which 
Mr. Wolstenholme had removed from Skye. But by this time 
cataract was beginning to affect one of his eyes, and the effect 
of imperfect sight does show itself to some extent in some of 
his drawings at this time, though in others there are no signs of 
it, In addition, he was hampered by the great labour of bring- 
ing out, in 1881, a third edition of “Jarman.” Mr. Wolsten: 
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holme was unable to join in ‘this, so that the whole labour fell 
upon him alone. _ ; ; ie , i 

After 1882-83 his health and sight failed continuously. It is 
needless to dwell on the concluding years of his life. He ceased 
to visit Scotland in 1885. His eyes—the other having also 
become affected—-were successfully operated on in 1886 and 
1888. As soon ashe could use them again he strove, as health 
and leisure served, to finish some of the pictures of scenes he 
loved best. But his ailments increased, and he became less 
and less able to work so as to satisfy himself. His life, indeed, 
during the last years was one long and gricvous suffering, 
borne with unfailing patience and unfaltering courage. He died 


on November 3, 1889. 


TESSERZAS. 
Characteristies of Portraiture. 
J. BURNET. 

S'* JOSHUA in the treatment of his heads depends more 

upon the effect of the chiaro-oscuro for the result, blend- 
ing the soft pearly shadows of Correggio with the transparent 
tones of Rembrandt, mixed with the sharp and decided forms 
of Titian. Sir Thomas Lawrence, on the contrary, seems to 
have depended more upon the resemblance and local colour 
of the individual parts for his likenesses ; hence, though they 
are more lifelike and intense, the features look mean and little. 
For the sake of preserving a breadth of light in the whole 
mask, the darks of the eyes and hair look blacker than in 
nature, and the lips, especially of his women, look redder than 
life; and though a full red lip is the sign of health and beaaty, 
and though great intenseness and individuality of character 
reside in the eye, yet we perceive, when these are overdone, the 
dignity of the art seems sacrificed to inferior sensations. The 
women of Vandyke look often stiff and formal, and less inviting 
than those of Reynolds. Sir Joshua’s, though full of graceful 
beauty, yet possess a look of chaste dignity ; while those of 
Lawrence, more beautiful than either, look more bewitching 
than modesty warrants. In writing, however, upon the personi- 
fication of beauty, we must always bear in mind the influence 
of fashion upon the taste of the artist ; and what is chaste in 
one reign may be considered prude and pedantic in the next. 
In all these changes the portrait painter is entangled, and his 
works, especially those of the English artists, may be consulted 
with as much certainty as any other mercurial gauge. The 
virtue and good taste of Charles I. had refined and sobered 
down to some authority the vulgar coarseness of his father’s 
court, and the pencil of Vandyke portrayed those ladies, whose 
voluptuous manners, as the wives of Cavaliers, were held in 
check by the scrutinising eyes of the Puritans, Hence we 
often see a coldness and formality in his female portraits, 
which is still more observable in Dobson’s, who painted inferior 
classes. At the Restoration the whole seemed changed as if 
by enchantment. “Art” (Cunningham observes, in his “ Life 
of Lely”) “was no longer grave and devout, as under the first 
Charles. Loose attire and looser looks were demanded now ; 
no one was so ready to comply as Sir Peter Lely, and it must 
be confessed that no other artist could have brought such skill 
and talent to the task.” The sleepy eye, the long eyelashes, 
the pouting lips, and voluptuous exposures of Lely and Kneller, 
owe their existence to the reign of Charles II., who was more 
fitted for the keeper of a Persian harem than a British Court. 
With the chaste Queen Charlotte came a different order of 
things, and the skill of Reynolds was required to give grace to 
the pomatumed pyramids of powdered hair, and that dignity 
which beauty acquires from appearing the preserver of its 
highest quality. Bacon says, ‘‘ That is the best part of beauty 
which a picture cannot express; no, nor the first sight of the 
life.” Sir Joshua seems to have laboured to represent this 
inward excellence, and we can fancy the grace and charms of 
his females will remain when their colour has fled. The early 
associations of Lawrence combined to deprive his works of this 
inherent superiority; his women look too conscious of their 
attractions, and the feelings they inspire in the spectator are 
rarely of sufficient force to prevent him having an inclination 
to break the tenth commandment. Had Lawrence, like 
Reynolds, enjoyed the constant admonitions of a moralist such 
as Johnson, the superficial elozes engendered in youth might 
have been eradicated, and we should have witnessed their 
effect in his pictures. 


The Immortality ofjAncientBhGreece. — 


B. SEARS. 

It is, indeed, true that ancient Greece has disappeared, as it 
were, from the borders which once encompassed her free and 
intellectual inhabitants. The life of the most excitable of all 
nations has died out. Their cities, once the centres of virtues 
unsurpassed, worthy dwelling-places of the gods, and rich 
gardens of every art, have sunk to dismal hamlets, in which a 
stinted and starveling race heedlessly build their huts upon the 
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ruins of antiquity, without respecting, and generally without 
even remembering, the heroic age to which the stones them- 
selves still bear witness. The ancient rivers, some yet called 
by their former names, steal mournfully through a desolated 
land ; the gods, that once dwelt on their banks and in their 
grottoes, have vanished ; and the wondrous strains, which told 
the history of every fountain, 
listening ear of a free and susceptible people, have died away. 
So, too, their vigorous and manly, their delicate and graceful 
language is heard no more, save in harsh discords ; the lan- 
guage which once, almost in every form, enchanted the ear and 
heart, now drags itself through long and tedious works, with 
weakened tones, in loose constructions, deformed by foreign 
mixtures. But what the ancient land and its downtrodden 
inhabitants no longer supply, is still supplied in rich abundance 
by the reminiscences of her glorious past. The great deeds of 
Hellenic antiquity still bloom in all hearts; the remains of 
Grecian art are still the delight of the world, and their 
acquisition the pride of conquerors ; the noblest minds still 
draw from the inexhaustible fountains of Grecian science ; 
kindred spirits are still warmed by the fire of Grecian intellect ; 
and as, whilome, the believing people sought instruction and 
consolation in the sanctuary of their oracles, so the nobler- 
minded man, when the present fails to allay his longings, still 


goes for solace and content to the quiet asylums of Grecian ~ 


wisdom. Here, too, blooms the language still with the eternal 
charm of its youthful and manly beauty. And as the spirit of 


Hellenic antiquity reigns over the whole domain of modern art ~ 


and science at large, so that higher perfection still breathes 
upon us from the language, and its enlivening breath, wherever 
it has been felt, has exalted the feelings, opened the blossoms of 
beauty and ennobled the tones of speech. 


The Frari, Venice. 


R. WILLIS. 


The illustration shows part of the nave and south transept 
of the Frari Church at Venice, an example of an Italian Gothic 


church with simple cylindrical piers. The nave has the pilaster, 


like shafts and transverse ribs, and the triforium and clerestory — 
string are wanting ; but the transepts appear to be the work of — 


a different hand, from the multiplicity of mouldings upon the 
vaulting-ribs and the Gothic form of the arch which opens into 
the side aisles. 


with the universal Venetian detail. 


hill and woodland, to the ~ 


Both this arch and the vaulting-ribs have 

genuine banded imposts, for the section of each rib precisely 
resembles that of its shaft. The bases and pedestals are of 
wood, and conceal the real ones ; the pier arches are bordered 
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Norman Capitals from Westminster Hall. 
S. SMIRKE. ; 


In removing the decayed stonework of the great buttresses 
and of the outside face of the main walls, many remnants of the 
old Hall were discovered, which have been used and built-in 
with their carved and moulded parts inwards and their squared 
backs or beds outwards, exactly as similar fragments occurred 
within the Hall. One of the capitals represents an armed man 
assailing a castle—at least, that seems the most probable 


explanation of this rude sculpture. The subject of the carving 
on the other capital appears to be taken from Asop’s fable of 
the dog and the ass. On one side is the dog fawning on his 


master, who is leaning over and patting him, and attendants 
are looking on ; on the other face of the capital is seen the ass 
putting his fore-legs on the master’s shoulders, the latter turning 
to escape from the unwelcome caress, whilst of the two attend- 
ants one is beating the ass with astick. Thethird fragment is a 


rather elegant fret, in so good a state of preservation as to lead 
us to believe that in its‘original position it had not been exposed 
to the weather. No similar carving has occurred in any part 
of the walls, and I have no clue whatever to its former position. 


Thomas Stothard, R.A. 
A. A, WATTS, 


Stothard has been entitled, not inappropriately, the English 
Raphael, Imbued from his earliest youth with an enthusiastic 
admiration of that “heaven-inspired painter,” he has infused 
into his works much of the grace, dignity, and elegance of 
figure, expression, and composition, for which the pictures of 


his great prototype have been so justly celebrated. The art of 


Raphael may be said to have been his first love; and if he 
subsequently flirted a little with Rubens and Watteau, he still 
retained enough of affection for his original mistress to pre- 
vent him from wandering very far from his allegiance to her. 
Among the proofs of Stothard’s admiration for Watteau 
may be adduced his Sans Souci, and his illustrations of Boc- 
caccio; but there is a grace and heauty of figure and of face, 
and a classical perfection of grouping, in his works, which even 
Watteau has rarely if ever exhibited. The females of Watteau 
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are courtesans masquerading as the Virtues ; those of Stothard 
are as dignified, as modest, and as beautiful as the Lady in 
“ Comus,” and as free from every taint of earthly impurity. As 
if to prove the versatility of his genius, Stothard attempted in 
two of his pictures—the Bath of Diana, and a Sleeping Bac- 
chante—an imitation of the richest manner of Titian, with a 
degree of success which has astonished the most enthusiastic of 
his admirers. As a painter, so the merest tyro in art will assert, 
Stothard was a great mannerist. It is true he was. There is a 
vein of elegance running through all his works, which identifies 
at once the painter and his mind. It would be strange, indeed, 
however, if in turning over a series of upwards of three thousand 
designs (the better half of which have been wretchedly engraved), 
we should not discover in them great inequality of merit. This 
is not the age of Leos and Transfigurations ; nor are the dukes 
of our own day, in their appreciation of art at least, to be com- 
pared to the Grand Dukes who patronised the Venetian school 
of painting. Accordingly, the greatest genius of the age de- 
rived his chief subsistence from the production of designs for 
book engravings, in most instances at prices which would have 
rendered elaborate excellence and penury synonymous terms. 
It is hardly fair, therefore, to judge of him by the hastiest and 
most imperfect of his efforts. In many of the prints from his 
works there is a vulgarity of drawing in the extremities of the 
figures, which it is hardly possible to believe could have existed, 
to the same extent, in the originals. Of what he was really 
capable at an age which passes the usually allotted span of 
human existence, we have evidence in the glorious design of the 
Procession of the Flitch of Bacon, and in the exquisitely beau- 
tiful vignettes which accompany Mr. Rogers’s poetry. Of what 
he could produce in the palmiest epoch of his powers we have 
ample proof in the magnificent staircase at Burleigh; the 
ceiling of the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh ; the Canter- 
bury Pilgrimage ; the Shakespeare Characters ; Amphitrite ; the 
Birth of Venus ; his series of designs illustrative of Boccaccio ; 
the Wise Men’s Offering ; the Rival Ladies in the “ Spectator” ; 
Belinda’s Toilet; Dryads finding Narcissus; and a series of 
pictures illustrative of the poems of Burns, and Spenser, and 
Shakespeare. 


' Landscape Painting. 
GEORGE BARRETT, 


Originality is nothing more than imitation concealed by: 
great skill, The tyro in art imitates that which others have 
executed, and if there be a spark of genius in his composition 
his mind will expand as he proceeds; and he will soon throw 
off the restraint that copying pictures imposes upon him, and 
seek for truth in nature, where it is alone to be found in its 
pristine beauty. By the term imitation, in its limited accepta- 
tion, I mean the copying of individual objects or (in landscape 
painting) local scenes, which depend for their effect merely on 
a correct eye and mechanical skill. All this may be easily 
acquired ; whereas the application of these means to higher 
objects demands, on the part of the aspirant, very superior 
qualifications. Nature, indeed, may supply the material, but 
the mznd it is which must superadd the charm. The painter 
who possesses the true feeling for his art, seeks in nature, 
equally with the poet, the means that will enable him to give 
expression to his ideas: with this view he makes himself 
acquainted, not only with her general appearance, but also with 
her details, and the various effects which are presented to all 
close observers of her beauties ; these materials he stores up- 
in his mind, and whenever a happy idea occurs to him he is 
thus abundantly prepared to realise it. Pictures resulting from 
this course of study will convey more entirely the appearance 
and effect of nature than any view, however correct, of a parti- 
cular spot can possibly do ; the latter can be at best but a mere 
portrait of some individual scene, and not a representation of 
the general aspect of nature. It is these views which have 
influenced me in my long-continued efforts. I admire the effects 
of the mid-day light, when beneath the shade of stately trees I 
can rest secure from its dazzling blaze; still more do I delight 
in the saffron glow of the afternoon sun; but the twilight, the 
sober twilight, “when all the air a solemn stillness holds,” is 
my chief source of inspiration ; for it is then that the fancy can 
take its flight unfettered ; when to the eye of imagination shady 
groves, towers, palaces and lakes are conjured up; and objects 
are moving in the deepening shade, which the eye is unable to 
define, but to which the fancy is not slow to give “a local 
habitation and a name.” The sky, too, with its streak of amber 
light, and above (so fancy deems) a giant spectre “ floating 
many a rood ” over the earth, enhances the illusion. It is true 
that on reviewing the spot the next day, by the glare of a 
meridian sun, the charm is in some degree dissipated: the 
shady grove turns out to be nothing more than a common clump 
of trees ; the towers, stacks of chimneys ; palaces, brick houses ; 
the lake, a stagnant pool ; and the mysterious object in the 
distance a grazing cow or a donkey. The effect is all that can 
be made to dignify such a scene; and that effect must be 
closely imitated from nature, even though Claude himself should 
have copied it centuries ago. 
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A petition against the Central London Railway scheme 
from owners and lessees of property along the proposed 
route in the City was presented at the meeting of the Com- 
The grounds on 
which the opposition to the line was based were the injury 


mission of Sewers on Tuesday last. 


the petitioners anticipated would arise to their property, 


and the inconvenience to the public which would follow the 
construction of the railway. The petition stated it had 


been experienced that by the construction of the Under- 
ground Railway near the Monument much injury had been 


done to property, and as the buildings on the route of the 


proposed line were heavier and larger, the injury and 
danger would be proportionally greater. It was proposed 
to construct stations at Holborn, at Newgate Street, and in 
King William Street, near the Mansion House, and the 
railway would be formed by shafts or openings in the 
streets, through which the earth would be removed and the 
materials taken down. 
such a course in the streets of the City could not be over- 
rated. The report was referred to the Finance and Im- 
provement Committee for consideration. There is no 
doubt that a line which would form a sort of diameter to 


the Inner Circle would be a convenience, but the House of 


Commons has already rejected Bills for such a railway, 
which were presented at a time when the works could be 
undertaken at a cheaper rate and with less inconvenience 
to the public. 


M. CLeRMoNT-GANNEAU has been commissioned by 
the French Government to undertake a mission in relation 
to the archeology of North Africa, and especially of the 
district of Tunis. M. ALBERT TISSANDIER, the architect, is 
charged with a corresponding mission in India, China, and 
Japan, Their reports will be sought with interest. 


Tur Midland Railway Company have renewed an offer 
4or the purchase of the St. Pancras Workhouse and Vestry 
Hall. About twenty-five years ago the company offered 
80,0002. for the property, but recently the sum named was 
r10,000/. The area of the ground is about five acres. 
The guardians have been thinking of erecting a new work- 
house, and the difficulty to be settled by them is the 
obtaining of a suitable site, for it appears only one is to 
be found in the district. At the time of the first negotia- 
tions between the guardians and the railway company it 
was estimated that a site for the workhouse and the erection 
of buildings would together amount to 211,000/,, in which 
case the parish would lose by the transaction. Whether the 
undertaking is now possible on more moderate terms 
remains to be seen. A committee of six vestrymen and six 
guardians will investigate the subject, with the aid of 
professional assistance. 


THERE are so few cases which can be taken as pre- 
cedents to determine what is law in all kinds of disputes 
over architectural competitions, it would be wrong to con- 
demn a judgment which was recently given in the Superior 
Court at Montreal. The action was rather novel. The 
Governors of the Protestant Asylum for the Insane, by 
advertisement, invited architects to send in plans for a 
building whic: was to accommodate two hundred and fifty 
patients and to cost 80,000 dols. It was stated that the selec- 
tion would be left to two medical doctors at Toronto. One 
of the competitors was a Mr. WALBANK, who’ from the first 
was rather sceptical about the fairness of the competition. 
This was not surprising, for since 1881 an architect had 
been engaged on all the building works that were required 
at the asylum, and it was reasonable to suppose that he 
possessed a more exact knowledge of the requirements than 
any outsider. As well as we can make out from the evl- 
dence, which is rather confused, he did obtain the com- 
mission for the building that was to cost 80,000 dols. Mr. 
WALBANK sent in a builder’s estimate with his plans, but on 
the envelope he wrote, “ Not to be opened unless plans are 
accepted.” The envelope was, however, opened, and an 
abstract of the contents was taken. As a consequence Mr. 
He 
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The judge decided against the plaintiff on the ground that 
he did not prove to the satisfaction of the Governors that 
his design could be carried out for the prescribed sum. It 
is expected that the case will be carried to a higher court, 
and certainly the question is worth debating. If a body of 
men have decided to adopt some plan that pleases them, 
how can the authors of any of the remaining plans convince 
them that the estimates are correct? It is easy in such a 
case to take exception to the builders. 


A comMIssIon for the conservation of works of art and 
archzological objects has been established by the Italian 
Government. There are to be commissaries (each receiving 
about 70/. a year), and Rome, Florence, Bologna, Ancona, 
Perouse, Milan, Venice, Genoa, Naples, Palermo, and 
Cagliari will each have one of those officers as a resident. 
The commissary, whose office will be administrative, will, 
whenever necessary, seek information from a local council 
consisting of an archeologist, an historian, an engineer, two 
painters, two sculptors, and two architects. The cheapness 
of the system is remarkable, for the new establishment, 
with all expenses, will hardly cost more than a thousand a 
year. 


THE people of Burnley cannot set a high value on 
estimates for buildings and works. On Tuesday Mr. 
Smiru, C.E., one of the inspectors, held an inquiry into the 
application of the Town Council for additional powers to 
borrow money, when evidence was given which revealed 
that insufficient estimates had been given. It was stated 
that under the Burnley Improvement Act, 1871, the Cor- 
poration were empowered to build a Town Hall. A provi- 
sional order was obtained in May 1885 to spend 30,000/. 
It was found necessary to apply for more money on January 
12, 1888, and sanction was obtained for the borrowing of 
10,000/, That was found insufficient, and the application 
submitted on Tuesday was for a further sum of 13,000/,, 
which was required for painting and decorating the interior 
of the building. A further sum of 19,000/. was also 
required for waterworks purposes. At an inquiry in 1887 
it was estimated that a sum of 129,376/. would cover the 
cost of the works. The latest estimate, however, was 
150,086/, 


Tux picture by Paut DeLarocHe, which represents 
CROMWELL contemplating over Cuarves I. in his coffin, 
was one of those pictures of the artist which appear to 
have been painted for the English market. It has been 
made known by numerous engravings. The picture belongs 
to the Musée for which the Roman temple known as the 
Maison-Carrée in Nimes was utilised. It was one of the 
works which were brought from the provinces to illustrate 
the history of French art during the century in the Paris 
International Exhibition. By some mistake it was returned, 
not to Nimes, but to Aix. During the transit water found 
its way into the case, and when it reached Nimes the picture 
was found to be injured. ‘he restoration was confided to 
M. Lawaye, the director of the local art school. The 
picture has lost some of its importance, which was high, for 
many critics considered it to be DELAROCHE'S, masterpiece. 
Aclaim is therefore to be made against the railway company 
for damages, arising from the depreciation in value of the 
painting. 


THE most eminent of the Paris ‘“housebreakers,” has 
passed away. He succumbed to a cerebral affection. We 
refer to the late M. AcHILLE Picart. The Communists 
created contracts for him, for it was M. Picarr who 
demolished the ruins of the Tuileries, the Hotel de Ville, 


the Quartier of the Caserne Henri IV., part of the Avenue ~ 


de l’Opéra, the old Post Office, &c. The clock which used 
to be in the central pavilion of the Tuileries was placed at 
the gate of his workshops. The extent of his business may 
be judged from one of his advertisements, in which he 
describes himself as a buyer and seller of all kinds of 
building materials, new and old. His stock contained fire- 
wood, marble chimneypieces, doors, shop-fronts, staircases, 
pavements, glass, grilles, ceramics for facades, vases, 
statues, stable furniture, &c., winding up with sculptured 
stones, bronzes and souvenirs from the palace of the 
M. Picart was a Chevalier of the Legion of 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


WO. 194._DESIGN FOR A VILLAGE CHURCH. [G. C. HORSLEY.) 
NO. 193.-WINDOW IN GRISAILLE GLASS. [W. R. LETHABY.) 


THE GABLES, FELIXSTOWE. 


HIS house was built by Mr. Tuomas Maw as a 
seaside residence, and occupies one of the best sites 
on the cliff at Felixstowe, commanding extensive views 
seawards and across the estuary towards Harwich. 
Externally the house is faced with local bricks of a deep red 
colour, and the roof is covered with Broseley tiles. The 
woodwork generally is painted ivory white, sage green 
being used for the verandah, which skirts two sides of the 
house. The ornamental features of the exterior, such as 
strings, cornices, apron panels, &c., are carried out in 
moulded and cut and rubbed brickwork. Internally the 
house contains three reception-rooms, and the customary 
accommodation requisite for a .gentleman’s household. 
Mr. Ropert Girtinc, of Ipswich, was the builder, and 
Mr. Wittiam H. Tuorp, A.R.1.B.A., of 61 Albion Street, 
Leeds, the architect. 


HOUSE, CLESVZ, GORIN 3-ON-TAA MSS. 


HIS house has recently been erected on a new build- 
ing estate of seventy-six acres in course of develop- 
ment, and is beautifully situated on high ground overlooking 
the Thames valley. It is proposed to allow an acre of 
ground or more to each house. The ground plan is after a 
similar one published some years ago, and is convenient in 
arrangement for a small house. The elevation is picturesque 
in appearance, consisting of half-timber, rough-cast, dark 
bricks and tiles, the cost being exceedingly low for the size 
of the house. Builder, Mr. Jas. SMALLBONE ; architect, 
Mr, Geo. W. Wexs, A.R.LB.A., Reading, 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


cf Pie eighth ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
He on Friday evening, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, in the 
chair. , ; 

Visits were announced for February 8 and February 22 to 
Mr. D’Oyley Carte’s new theatre and the Imperial Institute 
respectively. The common-room discussion, postponed from 
January 28 to Tuesday the 11th inst., it was stated would be 
opened by Mr. Earle, the subject for debate being “A Revised 
Scheme for Architectural Training.” It was also stated that 
the Vicar of Croyland has issued an appeal in behalf of the 
restoration fund of Croyland Abbey Church. 

A paper by Mr. E. W. Mountford, who was unable to be 
present owing to indisposition, was read by] Mr. H. D. 
Appleton, on i 

#5 ~ ‘Free Public Libraries.9 
—— - a ie ee eee | 

In designing a new building for a public library the chief 
points to be aimed at are plenty of storage room for 
books, sufficient light, room, and comfort for the readers, and 
facility of superintendence and management. A badly arranged 
plan will not only increase the anxiety and labour of the 
librarian, who is responsible for keeping order in the building, 
but may necessitate the employment of one or more extra 
assistants, thus adding to the cost of maintenance. 
smallest library three distinct departments are essential, a 
lending library, a reference library, and a reading-room. 
Furthermore there should be a fair-sized entrance hall, a 
private room for the librarian, and where possible separate 
reading-rooms for ladies and boys respectively, all rooms being 
in direct communication with the hall, so that no one of them 
need be used as a passage to another. 

The Reading-room should be in two parts, divided by a 
screen, one for newspapers, the other for magazines, reviews, 
_and such like works, or better still there may be two distinct 
rooms. Store-rooms for books, in connection with both 
Reference and Lending Libraries, will probably be required, a 
work-room for bookbinding and repairing, and a receiving and 
unpacking room. Generally a dwelling for caretaker, consist- 
ingfof sitting-room, two bedrooms, and a kitchen, will be asked 
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an advantage to provide a room for assistant 
librarians. If a librarian’s residence be required it should 
contain two reception-rooms, kitchen, three or four bedrooms, 
and bath-room 

The desirability of providing lavatories and other con- 
veniences for the public is questioned by some librarians of 
experience, who state that such accommodation is likely to be 
abused and become a nuisance. It is certain that where pro- 
vided they have in some instances afterwards been closed, but 
of course they must be provided for the officials. Although in 
some cases more rooms than I have enumerated may be 
required, these are sufficient for all ordinary purposes. 

If we consider the various apartments separately, the 
entrance hall naturally comes first. Of this I would only 
express my opinion that it should be as roomy as possible. In 
arranging an economical plan the tendency is to reduce the 
hall to a minimum ; but with people coming and going to and 
from all the rooms opening out of it, probably often stopping 
to chat, a small hall must at times become inconveniently 
crowded. It should have an outer porch, wherein, before the 
library itself is opened in the morning, copies of the daily 
papers may be posted for the benefit of men who, being out of 
employment, want to see the advertisements in good time. 

The Lending Library must always be on the ground-floor, 
as near as may be to the principal entrance. Abundance of light 
is essential ; and should top-lighting be out of the question, 
there must be plenty of windows, with reference to the posi- 
tions of which the book-cases will have to be arranged. The 
room should not be less than 13 feet high (Mr. Robins thinks 
not less than 14 feet, and no doubt he is right if the money 
suffices), the windows being kept up as high as possible in 
order to throw light over the tops of the book-cases and to 
permit dwarf book-cases being placed against the wall beneath 
them. The old-fashioned system of arranging the books in 
alcoves, while very pleasant and quite adequate-for college and 
similar libraries, is quite out of the question in free libraries, 
where every inch of space is wanted for some purpose. The 
book-cases are therefore generally arranged, so far as the 
lending library and storerooms are concerned, in rows across 
the floor at right angles to the counter, to save the steps of the 
assistants, and to the principal windows, in order to get the 
light between the stacks upon the backs of all the books. As 
much counter-space should be provided as can be, not less than 
30 feet in length, in order to allow sufficient room for the 
indicators and the serving-desks. Two doorways should be 
provided for the public as far from each other as space will 
permit in order to facilitate the free circulation of borrowers. 
With one doorway for egress and ingress also, blocks must 
take place on crowded occasions, such as Saturday nights. 
The doors here, as well as in the reading-rooms generally, 
must be on swing hinges, with the upper parts glazed. 

The Reference Library should be placed in the quietest part 
of the building, away from street noises, and “far from the 
madding crowd” of newspaper and novel-readers. In this 
room the readers occupy the whole of the centre ; so the books 
require all the wall-space, thus necessitating top-lighting, 
which, however, is the best for other reasons. For all these 
reasons it may with advantage be placed on the first floor—the 
more so as a comparatively small number of people use it. Tn 
order to increase the storage capacity a gallery may be 
provided about io feet from the floor, which need not be more 
than 3 feet 6 inches wide—just sufficient for a book-case 
against the wall and room to pass in front of it. The book- 
case it carries being 8 feet high, this makes the minimum 
height to plate 18 feet. Round the room in front of the book- 
cases there will- be a rail, and near the door a counter with 
desk for assistant librarian. Probably the best way of 
arranging the tables used by the public is to have seats upon 
one side only, all the readers facing the counter. This is partly 
to check conversaticn, and partly to protect the books, which in 
this room are often valuable, and liable to mutilation or theft 
by unscrupulous persons. Under this arrangement the tables 
need only be 2 feet wide, but they must be 4 feet if readers 
occupy both sides. Two feet in the length of the table should 
be allowed for each reader. Long tables are the most 
economical of space, but for other reasons short ones are 
preferable. With readers upon both sides 6 feet should be 
allowed between the tables ; with the single arrangement 5 feet 
or a trifle less will suffice. an 

The News-room, where there is another Reading-room in 
the building, is devoted entirely to newspapers, which are placed 
upon upright stands just as ina club. To economise space the 
stands are made double to allow of readers upon each side, and 
they should, of course, be placed at right angles to ‘the 
windows. The spacing out of the windows and size of the 
room should be regulated by the reading desks, Experience 
shows that the desks may conveniently be placed about 6 feet 
6 inches or 7 feet apart from centre to centre, and, being a foot 
in width, this allows room for two rows of readers, and the 
necessary passing and repassing between. The windows may 
be 4§feet,"or even more above the floor as no benefit is derived 
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from their coming lower, and looking out of them is distinctly 
to be discouraged. i P 

In the Magazine-room tables will be required, and here 
readers will be placed upon both sides, but of course not at the 
ends. Three feet is wide enough for these tables, and they 
should be at least 6 feet apart. Allowing for everything, 
14 square feet is the minimum allowance to be recommended 
for each reader. 

The position of the Librarian’s room needs to be very care- 
fully considered. Without being overlooked himself, he should 
be able to see all that goes on. It should adjoin and communi- 
cate with the lending library, and at the same time command 
the news-room and staircase, in fact all the building, if pos- 
sible. By means of speaking tubes, the librarian should be in 
communication with his assistants in all the other rooms, with- 
out rising from his table. The room may possibly be used for 
the meetings of the Commissioners, which will, of course, 
necessitate its being of a good size, there being always nine of 
these gentlemen. But it is much better to provide a separate 
room for them in a quiet part of the building, not too far from 
the librarian’s room, and they like to have a long table with a 
separate lock-up drawer for e ch. A lavatory should be 
provided for the use of the Commissioners and librarians. 

Of the Ladies’ reading-room and the Boys’ reading-room 
nothing need be said, excepting that the latter must be placed 
where it is constantly under the eye of some official. If a 
retiring-room for ladies be provided it should lead out of their 
reading-room, but nearly all librarians agree that this accom- 
modation is better dispensed with. 

The number and size of book stores will be regulated by the 
number of books the Commissioners propose that the library 
shall contain. For the reference library and its stores six 
volumes may be calculated to the lineal foot of shelving. For 
the lending library eight volumes to the foot. Mr. Robins says 
nine and ten volumes respectively, but I think my figures are 
nearer the mark. The height of cases being fixed generally at 
8 feet, and containing eight shelves, the requisite length for any 
given number of books may easily be calculated. 

If the library consist of two or more storeys there must be a 
lift for books communicating with the various rooms, and there 
should be a private stair for the use of the officials. 

Nothing spoils the binding of books more than gas ; there- 
fore, until the use of the electric light becomes general, plenty 
of outlet ventilators should be provided by means of flues 
formed in the walls, or chimney shafts, by openings in the roof, 
or the use of ventilating lights, and the burners should be kept 
as far above the level of the books as possible. The heating 
should be by means of hot water or steam, and coils are to be 
preferred to rows of pipes. The rooms for librarian and Com- 
missioners should have open fireplaces. 

This seems all that need be said about the internal arrange- 
ments of the building. Of the exterior, everyone will probably 
have his own idea. Mine have been hitherto that the eleva- 
tions should be rather of a domestic than municipal type, but 
events have considerably modified my views upon this point. 
The great thing is to have plenty of windows kept well up from 
the floor, and all made to open. The building should be of 


fireproof construction if funds will permit, and wood-block 


flooring is very preferable to any other because of its noiseless- 
ness. Plate glass is desirable for the windows, for the better 
shutting out of external sounds. 

The first and most important of the fittings are the book- 
cases. As has been said, those in the reference library are 
placed round the walls, being protected from the general public 
by a rail placed about 3 feet from them. : 

But in the lending library and book stores, where the public 
have no access to them, the cases are placed in rows across the 
floor, with narrow aisles between, and are made double—that is 
to say, with books facing both ways. These double cases are 
better without a central partition between the books, although 
sometimes a small fillet is nailed along the centre of the shelves 
to prevent the books in one row from actually touching those in 
the other. The omission of the central partition allows of freer 
access of air to all the books, does away with any corners for 
the accumulation of dust, and facilitates the dusting or washing 
of the shelves. 

A few general principles should be borne in mind in plan- 
ning the shelves of a room. First, full capacity requires that, 
up to 7 feet 8 inches or 8 feet, all wall space and both sides of 
all aisles be covered with book backs. Except doors, windows 
and the narrow ends of double book-cases, there should be 
nothing in sight but the backs of books and the occasional 
narrow edges of the uprights. Any scheme failing this is 
Remember that every aisle is 
equally valuable for reaching books on either side ; every face 
of books must have half an aisle vacant in front of it. If a 
face has a whole aisle, there is obvious waste in planning ; 
8 inches more space would give an entire extra face of books. 

An individual shelf should not be more than 3 feet 6 inches 
long, nor less than 8 inches broad. Wood shelves are almost 
universally an inch thick—that is to say, 7 inch. Long shelves 
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are awkward in use, because they do not afford enough uprights 
to support the books properly ; but we are helped to the selection 
of the golden mean by the experience that shelves over 3 feet 
6 inches long sag in the centre when full of books. 

The shorter the shelves the less the danger of warping, 
and the greater convenience of the frequent uprights which 
serve as book supports. The only objections are the extra cost 
of the uprights and the slight space lost. On the whole, 
30 inches is about the best length for a shelf. 

If you have spaces of odd lengths, the greatest length 
allowable is 3 feet 8 inches. If that length is exceeded, divide 
it into two—one of the standard length (30 inches), and give 
the rest of the space to an odd short length. 

The reason for this is that with movable shelves the fewest 
possible varieties of length should be used. If all the shelves 
are 30 inches long, any spare shelf will fit any vacant space. 
But if the architect will divide each wall-space into even parts, 
possibly twenty different lengths may be required in one 
building. 

A common error is waste of space by giving too great depth 
to shelves. In circulating libraries 80 per cent. of the books, as 
a rule, are not larger than octavo. The common octavo is only 
6 inches wide. Large octavos are seldom above 7 inches, so 
that a shelf 8 inches deep allows liberal margin for books and a 
little air space. In wider shelves, which waste both money and 
space, the librarians are constantly annoyed by the loss of 
poor which are pushed into the vacancy behind the row in 
ront. 

For quartos 10-inch shelves are needed, for folios 16-inch 
shelves. These are amply liberal dimensions. The best plan 
is to arrange shelves for books larger than folios in separate 
deeper shelves, preferably below the desirable counter ledges. 

The best average height is 10 inches, which gives room for 
all octavos. Quarto book-shelves should be 12 inches high, or 
they may perhaps be best put with the small folios, which 
require 14 inches. The larger folios require 20 inches, but 
beyond this height the very large books may well be kept upon 
their sides. 

Of course, with the movable shelves now general it is pos- 
sible to put shelves to fit each size of book exactly, but we must 
not overlook the fact that there is no saving whatever in reduc- 
ing the shelf height, unless shelves enough are reduced to make 
room for one extra. 

Where new work is planned the height of book-cases should 
not be over eight standard shelves, with inch shelves and 
to-inch spaces between, a base of 4 inches, and 4 inches for top 
cornice ; this gives a total height of 8 feet from floor to top of 
case. 

The base is sometimes made 6 or 8 inches high to prevent 
the books on lowest shelf from being accidentally knocked or 
injured by brooms or water in cleansing operations. This 
arrangement has also the advantage of relieving the strain 
in stooping to pick up a book from the floor level. 

A ledge is formed at a height of 37 inches from the ground 
on both sides of the book-case, which is known as a counter 
ledge, and is useful to librarians in reaching and returning 
books. The greater width of shelf below the counter ledge 
provides accommodation for quarto and folio volumes. Of 
course counter ledges need not be provided to every case, or 
they may be put upon one side only, or they may be 
omitted altogether, and the larger volumes placed in cases by 
themselves. Thirteen to 15 feet isa good length for a book- 
case—that is to say, it would consist of five lengths of shelves, 
the shelves being 30 inches to 36 inches long. Tonks’s 
“ Patent Metal Slips” and clips are the best means of support- 
ing movable shelves, or, where these are too costly, small 
holes may be bored in the wooden uprights, into which are 
inserted brass studs to carry the shelves. 

If space allow, the aisles between the cases may be 5 feet 
or 6 feet wide; but where space is limited, as it almost 
invariably is, the width may be reduced as low as 30 inches. I 
sors not recommend, however, making them less than 3 feet 
wide. 2 

Cross aisles between the ends of book-cases may be con- 
veniently arranged of the same width as standard shelves are 
long, so that, if necessity arises, pins may be inserted and 
shelves fixed across the aisle to exactly correspond with the 
others. As before mentioned, the aisles should so far as 
possible point directly towards the best light. ~ 

Iron shelves have been used, but wood shelving is superior 
to iron because it is cheaper, admits of a better finish, looks 
better, and is less harsh and abrading to the binding of books. 
When used in the British Museum, I am told the iron shelves 
had to be covered with leather. The reason given for the use 
of iron shelving is that it is incombustible; but, unless the 
whole building is absolutely fireproof, it is obvious that iron 
shelves are useless for this purpose. 

In America, gaspipe frames for book-shelves are advocated 
by the superintendent of Buffalo Library, who claims to secure 
by their use—First, economy of material and lightness; second, 
economy of room (the divisions between the sections of shelves 
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being of light sheet-iron, no appreciable space is taken up 
by anything but the books themselves); third, the least 
possible obstruction of light; fourth, the freest circulation of 
air among the books to the benefit of the bindings; fifth, 
cleanliness: 

The following remarks on the British Museum book-press, 
by Mr. Richard Garnett, assistant keeper of printed books, 
are of interest. He says :—‘ The introduction of a new book- 
press so arranged as to give additional accommodation for 
books, without encroaching upon the already fully occupied 
wall-space, is regarded as a very important event at the British 
Museum, where the demand for space is so constant, and the 
difficulty of meeting it so considerable. 

“The merit of the first conception of the idea in England 
appears to belong to Mr. C. G. Virgo, till lately of the Free 
Library, Bradford, now curator of the Queen’s Museum, Man- 
chester. According to the best information I can procure Mr. 
Virgo’s device consisted in placing a shelved book cupboard 
before each of his presses. It was divided into two compart- 
ments, opening to right and left, thus giving access to the 
original press whenever wanted, and at once doubling the book 
accommodation, or trebling it if the shelves admitted of double 
rows. The introduction of a similar system at the British 
Museum dates from an evening when I went to attend the 
proceedings connected with the reopening of a little library in 
Bethnal Green. Arriving some time before the commencement 
of the meeting I was obligingly shown over the building by the 
librarian, who drew my attention to his plan for shelving an 
enormous mass of specification of patents presented annually by 
the Government. This plan was identical in principle with that 
devised by Mr. Virgo; whether it had been adapted from it I 
am unable to say. 

“The means for improving this system for Museum purposes 
were foun i in the peculiar construction of the new library, which 
consists of two storeys divided by a grating, serving at once as 
floor for the upper and ceiling for the lower room. Instead, 
therefore, of a door we proposed to place before each book-press 
on the lower storey another book-press the facsimile of the 
former, provided with handles for drawing out from the wall 
and attached to the bars of the grating overhead by little 
wheels, by which, on the handles being pulled, it is found, even 
when full of books, arranged in a double row, to run out quite 
easily to such a distance as to allow perfect facility of access to 
the press behind it. When this access is no longer required it 
is simply pushed back again.” 

The Indicator is an appliance of the greatest usefulness, 
serving to indicate what books are “in” and available for 
issue. It consists of a case or rack full of small holes with con- 
secutive numbers ; in these spaces are placed certain signs by 
which the intending borrower can tell whether the book he 
requires is ‘‘in ” or “ out.” ‘The front is glazed, the back being 
epen to enable the assistants to make the necessary changes. 
The indicator stands on the lending library counter, where it is 
equally easy of access to the public and to the library assis- 
tants. 


most commonly used being the Cotgreave and the Elliot. The 


Cotgreave may be described in general terms as consisting of | 


an iron frame, fitted with as many thousand small zinc shelves 
as there are books to be recorded ; upon each of these shelves 
is placed a small metallic-cased ledger, numbered alike at both 
ends, but in different colours—blue one end, red the other. If 
the blue end of the little ledger is turned towards the public 
the volume is available; if the red end the book is “out.” 
This indicator occupies a space of 4 feet by 6 feet for every 
5,000 volumes. 

The Elliot indicator has no little books, the borrowers’ 
ticket being placed in the numbered space when a book is 
issued. Its size is 3 feet square for every 1,000 volumes. 
There are many other systems in use, but generaliy they take 
much more counter space than the Cotgreave. 

The tables have already been pretty fully described. I 
think they are best made rather heavy to prevent their being 
moved. The top should be of oak or mahogany where the 
funds will permit. In a library I know, where the tables are 
of pitch pine, the Commissioners have desired the tops to be 
2 inches thick, to allow of their being planed when requisite. 

The newspaper desks require no description. An ingenious 


made by the North of England School Furnishing Company. 
The counters must be 2 feet wide at least, the inner side 
being fitted up with shelves and drawers, of which each 
librarian has his own views. That in the reference library may 
contain a row of drawers on the outer or public side, to contain 
the card catalogue, each drawer being 11 or 12 inches wide, 
some 24 inches long, and 5 inches deep. A thin partition 
divides the drawer into two compartments longitudinally, and 
they have double fronts, the outer ones being hinged and 
locked, In the inner front are two small holes, in which are 
placed the ends of two brass rods, one to each compartment of 
drawers, which run through perforations in the cards contained 


in the drawers. The outer front being secured, it is impossible ! 


There are different kinds of indicators in use, the two | 


| 
brass-rod fastener for securing the newspapers to the desks is 


to withdraw the rods or remove one of the cards. All counter- 
tops should be of polished hard wood. 

The catalogue case is merely a very shallow cupboard with 
glazed doors and a back covered with green baize or cloth, upon 
which are pinned lists of the titles of book which have been 
added to the library since the printing of the catalogue. 

A show case is a useful fitting in the lending library. It 
very much resembles the catalogue case, but is deeper and pro- 
vided with shelves, upon which are arranged copies of the 
newest works to which the librarian wishes to call the attention 
of readers. It usually has the glazed front fixed, the books 
being put in from the back. 

Catalogue boards are required for displaying the catalogue 
of books, the leaves from which are cut out and secured to the 
board, two copies of each leaf being so placed as to enable the 
public to see what books the library contains. They are fixed 
within the space allotted to the public in the lendiag library, 
and near the indicator for the purpose of comparison. 

We have now considered all the points that occur to me in 
connection with free public libraries. Doubtless there are 
others which will present themselves to your minds, My object 
in writing this paper has been to raise a discussion upon this 
important subject, which has hitherto received but little atten- 
tion from architects as a body. 

Mr. J. M. BRYDON said that without doubt the views of 
librarians were of more importance than those of architects, 
but at the same time there were certain points in the building 
which might be deemed to be specially within the province of 
the architect. First of these was the requirement in a library 
of ample provision of light and of ventilation. These were 
purely architectural matters, and unless they were met in a 
perfectly architectural manner the building would be a failure. 
Another thing was that public libraries were necessarily 
managed by a very limited staff, and it was essefitial to keep in 
view that there should be a ready passage for the officials 
through every part, and opportunity given to the librarian to 
see and hear all that went on. There should be no corners 
round which the staff could not see. A further point to be con- 
sidered was the amount of space that should be allowed to each 
newspaper reader. Mr. Mountford had suggested 14 square 
feet as the minimum allowance for each reader, but he should 
consider that nothing under 15 square feet per reader should 
be the unit of measurement—if less space than 15 feet were 
given there would be inconvenient crowding. The ventilation of 
a public library was mostimportant. As all sorts of people came 
into the library the atmosphere would, unless plenty of venti- 
lation were provided, become almost unbearable at times. The 

| lighting should be as high in the walls as possible. It was 
| objectionable for the purposes of a library that persons should 
have the opportunity of looking out of window; and as the 
class of visitors who would spend their time gazing out were 
| not to be encouraged, the windows should be placed so high 
| 


that they could not be used for this purpose. The number of 
persons in a reading-room fluctuated, and provision should 
therefore be made for increasing or lowering the current of 
fresh air and of the warming apparatus at will. One practical 
difficulty in furnishing a library was to get chairs that were 
noiseless ; the grating sound made by most chairs on the wood- 
| block floors so usual in most libraries was very unpleasant. 
The reference library should, as Mr. Mountford had said, cer- 
tainly be on the first floor, and he agreed with him that it was 
best to keep the books in stalls, and not displayed round the 
walls of the room, for space was usually very limited. He con- 
cluded by proposing a vote of thanks to Mr.Mountford, coupling 
with it the name of Mr. Appleton. 

Mr. KARSLAKE endorsed the remarks of Mr. Brydon and 
the author, that the arrangement of books round the walls of a 
reference library was wasteful of space; although the effect of 
this disposal was better, the books could be kept in stalls with — 
greater advantage and convenience. 

Mr. DAVIES, chief librarian at Wandsworth, said architects 
must remember that the Public Libraries Act was limited to a 
1d. rate ; it was therefore of no good to build a place that would 
cost 3,coo/.a year to maintain when only I,ooo/ a year was 
available. Mr. Mouatford’s statement that the library commis- 
sioners were only nine in number should have been qualified to 
refer to London. In other towns the committee of manage- 
m<nt might consist of any number the local authority chose to’ 
appoint, and was usually more than nine. In the country the 
public library was the miniature British Museum of the 
locality, and the plan must be arranged accordingly to suit 
lesser and more varied requirements than in the metropolis. 
The usual difficulty of planning was that the site was 
seldom rectangular, but the architects should aim first at giving 
sufficient light and fresh air to every department. As to 
the style to be adopted, librarians were glad to leave that 
entirely in the hands of architects, stipulating, however, that — 
there should be no obscure ai gles in the building, and no 
portions concealed by columns. A\'l should be visible from 
the librarian’s seat. If a noiseless floor could be provided, it 
would be a great convenience to all who used the building. 
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The walls should be kept as plain as possible; if architects 


could do without pilasters in their rooms it was well, for they 
prevented the full use of the space, and rendered it, as at 
Wandsworth, impossible to hang up maps or the plates from 
the current illustrated papers. He disliked open gas-jets for 


several reasons, and would recommend architects to provide 


ventilating lights where possible. Ladies’-rooms were not 
needed. At the British Museum certain tables were reserved 
for ladies, and this was all that was necessary. Retiring- 
rooms were not required. At Wandsworth those provided 
used to be used at least forty or fifty times a day until he 
had an automatic lock put on, which required a penny put 
in the slot to work it, when the number fell to two or three. 
If sanitary conveniences were needed, it was the duty of the 
sanitary authority and not of the library commissioners to 
provide it. “A boys’-room should be provided close to the 
lending library, but not near the entrance door, and well under 
supervision. 

Mr. QUINN, of the Chelsea Free Library, said he did not 
agree with putting books in the rooms, as they were cften stolen. 

Mr. F. R. FARROW seconded the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Mountford for preparing and to Mr. Appleton for reading the 
paper. He believed that it was not advisable to provide 
separate rooms for either ladies or boys, although it was well 
to reserve special tables for them. 

Mr. A. @. COLLARD described the press cases at the 
British Museum as most ingenious contrivances for econo- 
misirg space and saving the labour of the staff. The reading- 
tables in th: Museum had in their ends ventilating grids of 
perforated zinc, through which fresh air was admitted to the 
rcom. 

The PRESIDENT then put the vote of thanks, which was 
carried by acclamation, and briefly acknowledged by Mr. 
Appleton. 


KIRKSTALL ABBEY. 


laces following report, dated January 31, on the best means 

of preserving the ruins of Kirkstall Abbey has been 
presented to the Leeds Corporation by Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope :— 

The walls of the presbytery are in fairly good order 
internally, but their upper parts are much decayed on the sur- 
face through long-continued percolation of water, and should 
be carefully pointed. The gable is gradually falling outwards, 
notwithstanding two long iron ties put in, I am told, some sixty 
years ago, and it ought to be shored up and underpinned, and 
the cracks in the side walls filled up. The sill of the east 
window has been cut down, and is now replaced by a thinner 
but higher wall, which may well be lowered to the original level 
of the sill. The vault is entire, but is covered with a thick 
layer of soil and grass, in which ivy and small trees have taken 
root. The whole of this soil and vegetation ought to be care- 
fully removed, the groining well grouted where necessary, and 
the whole protected by a simple roof. The gable is perfect, 
but requires protection at the top to keep out the wet, and the 
curious pinnacles should be looked to and pointed where neces- 
sary. The south wall is in fairly good order, retaining portions 
of its parapet. The north wall has lost its parapet, and the 
top courses should be reset. The new roof can be kept nearly 
flat, so as not to interfere with the picturesque appearance ‘of 
the ruin. 

The south transept is in good condition both within and 
without, and needs little doing to it, beyond resetting the tops 
of the walls and covering them and the gable to keep out the 
wet. The corner pinnacles should be looked to, and pointed 
where necessary. Against the west wall inside is a roughly- 
made ascent to a door in the south wall, from which it is con- 
tinued upwards to the old level ofthe dorter. This ascent repre- 
sents an original flight of steps, but these were arranged in a very 
different manner, and had a landing midway, with an entrance 
on the right to a small vaulted treasury outside the transept. 
The transept-chapels retain their vaults complete ; but the soil 
and vegetation covering them ought to be removed, and the 
groining protected by aroof. The south-east angle is badly 
dislocated by the roots of a tree, and will have to be partly 
rebuilt. The side walls of the chapels are much decayed on the 
surface from percolation of moisture, and should be carefully 
pointed. 

The north transept is encumbered with the ruins of the 
tower, on which an unsightly buttress has been built to give 
support to the west side. This is. much covered with ivy, but 
appears in fair order, though it has a wide crack on the outside 
where it parted from the gable when the tower fell. When the 
ivy is cleared off, and the rubbish removed within and without, 
it may be found that this wall needs screwing up and under- 
pinning. The tops of all the walls are in bad order, and, 
especially in the case of the gable, will have to be partly reset 
and protected from wet. The north doorway is blocked up. 


The chapels on the east side of this transept are more ruined 
than those on the south. The walls are much decayed, and 
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need pointing. The windows are partly built up, and might 
have the filling lowered to the level of the sills. Tne vaults 
have perished considerably, and, with the walls, are covered 
with a growth of young trees. All these should be taken away, 
the tops of the walls reset, the remains of the vaults grouted, 
and the whole roofed over for protection 

Tke original tower was supported by four lofty Pointed 
arches; but until it was heightened in the sixteenth century 
only rose one storey above the roofs. The north-west pier and 
the north and west arches were utterly destroyed by the fall of 
the two sides of the tower in 1779 The south side is still 
standing complete to its full height, but has nothing to support 
it on the north, and the slightest failure or an unusually violent 
gale might bring the whole to the ground. The adjoining halt 
of the east side also remains ; but part of the arch of a larg= 
window hangs over ia a very threatening manner, and ought to 
be supported by a stone pier. There are also several large 
stones which might fall at any time and ruin the vault of tte 
presbytery. 

There seems to be only one way to deal with what is leit of 
the tower, and this is to rebuild the fallen pier and arches, with 
so much of the wall above as will form an efficient buttress to 
the south and east sides. The oli stones might be used as far 
as they will go, and the deficiency made up with new, only 
roughly hewn into form, so as to mark it as a modern repair. 
The two fallen bays of the aisle should be treated in the same 
way. It may be found necessary also to rebuild the upper part 
of the west wall of the south transept next the tower, The 
masonry of the upper part of the tower will require attention 
in places; all. the ivy should be removed, and the tops of the 
walls made good. 

The arcades of the nave, except so far as they have suffered 
from percolation of wet from above, are in fair order; but 
the clerestory has suffered seriously from ivy and vegetation, 
from which it should be freed. The remains of the parapets 
and corbel tables and the upper courses, and many of the 
window-heads, are so dislocated that they will need to be reset 
and the top made watertight. The north side in particular 
demands attention, as the tops of the pilasters are forced out 
dangerously. The west gable needs some of the stones to be 
reset. The pinnacles, too, want attention and pointing. The 


gable of the west porch should also be protected from wet 


from above. 

The aisle walls internally are much decayed on the surface 
from percolation of water, and might be pointed. The vaults 
are nearly perfect, but have partly fallen at their eastern ends, 
and the destruction is going on. The vaults are now covered 
with a layer of soil and coarse grass, full of ivy roots and small 
bushes. All this should be removed, and the groining grouted 
where necessary, and protected by a light roof. The remaining 
parts of the parapets and corbel tables and the tops of the 
walls must also be protected. There is a north door which is 
blocked. Its external gable needs pointing. One of the arch- 
stones of the south door has dropped, and should be forced 
back into place. 

The area of the cloister, which was on the south side of the 
nave, has a grass-plot in the centre, with gravelled walks round, 
and flower beds, or rather shrubberies, against the walls. The 
church wall, which forms its north side, is covered with ivy, the 
whole of which ought to be killed, and when dead removed. 
On the east and south sides are ranges of buildings. On the 
west side of the cloister was an open lane about 23 feet wide, 
but the division wall is now destroyed, and the space added to 
the cloister area. The shrubberies should be done away with, 
and the gravelled paths carried right up to the walls. The 
south end of the lane was spanned by a wide arch, which in 
later times was walled up and a small doorway inserted. This 
wall is considerably out of the upright, and ought to be screwed 
up and underpinned. The small doorway, which is at preseat 
blocked, may then be opened. 

The range of buildings on the east side of the cloister, 
extending from the transept southwards, contains on the 
ground floor a number of apartments of considerable interest, 
most of them, fortunately, in fair preservation. Adjoining 
the transept are two small chambers. The easternmost 
was the vestry, and has a door from the transept. Its 
vault has partly fallen, but what is left can easily be preserved, 
and the floor should be cleared of an accumulation of rubbish 
and stones. The east window should also be opened out and 
glazed. West of the vestry is a low chamber entered from the 
cloister, probably a book closet. Its vault is complete, and had 
over it the treasury and the stairs already mentioned as 
leading from the church to the dorter. The treasury should 
be cleared of rubbish, and in order to preserve it and the vestry 
from the weather, a low roof should be placed over them across 
the width of the transept, which could easily be done if the 
present rough stairs were altered to something more like those 
which were originally there. 

Next to these, southwar 's, is the chapter-house, which is in 
good order, with its vault complete. Some of the jamb shafts 
of the doorways have been “restored” in cast-iron, for which 
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stone may well be substituted. The small windows on the east 
Larger 
ones of a simple character might with advantage be inserted in 
place of them, and these and the side windows might be glazed 
to keep out the weather. Next the chap'er-house is a vaulted 
passage to the cemetery, which was on the east of the church. 
Its east door, which is blocked, is quite perfect, and should be 
opened out. Adjoining this was a broad flight of steps 
forming the original day stairs to the dorter, but these are now 
destroyed. Under them on the east was a small room with a 
south door, now blocked, and a window to the east. Both 
these should be opened again. - 

Next to the dorter stairs a door in the corner of the cloister 
opens into a vaulted passage. This has on the left the blocked 
door into the spice under the stairs ; on the right another door 
still opens; and on the east a door from which a covered alley 
or gallery led to the infirmary hall on the south-east. This 
passage should be opened ont, the alley excavated to its 
original level, and a gravel path laid down from the cloister to 
the infirmary hall. This would show clearly the connection 
between the two. 

South of the pissage is a room, originally five bays long, 
with a central row of pillars. The vault fell in 1825, and the 
floor is still covered with its ruin. The pillars were each 
formed of a single stone, one of which is still standing; the 
other three lie as they fell, and might properly be set up again 
on their bases. Owing to the destruction of a good deal of 
the east wall, it is hardly possible to set up the arches of the 
vault, the stones of which probably lie in- order as they fell. 
The transverse arches of the northernmost bay remain, and are 
now underbuilt by clumsy modern walls. There is no reason 
why the floor of this room should not be cleared. In.doing so, 
however, care must be taken not to remove the remains of any 
ancient partition walls, of which there was certainly one, and 
there may have been more. The whole of the upper floor of 
this range formed the monks’ dorter, but _it is almost wholly 
ruined. The remains of the walls should be cleared of vegeta- 
tion, and carefully pointed where necessary, and the tops made 
good. 3 
~The vaults of the chapter-house and three chambers to the 
south of it form an asphalted floor, which requires a little 
attention, especially as regards the drainage. The only access 
to this is by the door from the south transept, which should be 
closed by an iron gate. As the vault of the chapter-house is 
not strong enough to bear with impunity the dancing which 
large parties occasionally indulge in there, this gate should be 
kept locked, and only opened for the convenience of persons 
desirous of studying the buildings. The exterior of the chapter- 
house has been stripped of much of its ashlar, and requires 
careful pointing in places. The lower parts of its walls, and of 
those of the rest of the eastern range, are much buried in 
stones and rubbish, which should be removed down to the 
original ground level. 

Extending eastwards from the south end of this range are 
the ruins of what is in fact a twelfth-century house, with some 
later additions. This probably formed the abbot’s camera, or 
set of chambers, and fis a very remarkable and almost unique 
building. It is divided by a broad flight of steps into two 
parts ; the westernmost, of three storeys, included a cellar, a 
living-room, and a bedroom, with adjoining offices, one above 
another; the easternmost had a kitchen and offices on the 
ground floor, and chapel above. The safety of this most 
interesting building is endangered by two large trees; one, a 
very fine and lofty elm, stands in the middle of the abbot’s 
rooms; the other stands outside the north-east corner of the 
chapel. The removal of these trees is absolutely necessary. 
The area of the house should then be carefully excavated, and 
its arrangements thereby made more clear. The tops of the 
walls and the window sills should also be attended to. 

To the north of the abbot’s house, and connected with it by 
at least one series of chambers, are the ruins of the monks’ 
infirmary. These consist chiefly of the lower parts of the walls 
of a large hall with a nave and aisles, with various apartments 
in and about it. All the many small trees growing upon the 
walls should be carefully removed, and the tops of the walls 
made good. Between the hall and the abbot’s house, and to 
the west of the connecting chambers, is an area covered by a 
considerable accumulation of soil. This area should be care- 
fully excavated and the soil removed, as there are clearly a 
number of buried features of great interest, which will show 
how the infirmary and the abbot’s house were connected with 
the other buildings to the west. As this and the magnificent 
example at Fountains are the most complete Cistercian infirm- 
aries we have, every care should be taken to preserve these 
very interesting remains. The iron railing that has been put 
up round the abbey buildings should include them, instead of, 
: s at present, leaving them exposed for anybody to run over and 

estroy. 

The buildings forming the range on the south side of the 
cloister are, unfortunately, greatly ruined, and encumbered with 
trees. Much as these add to the beauty and picturesqueness of 


the abbey, they are so great a source of danger to what is left 
that they ought to be cut down, and the areas they encumber 
excavated. Much that is now obscure will then become clear. 

Next to the passage was a large room with a door from the 
cloister, where the monks could come and warm themselves. 
The area is now filled with three large trees, and there is a 
fourth outside. These ought to be removed and the area 
excavated. The door from the cloister can then be opened 
out.. 

West of the warming-house, and forming the middle of the 
range, are the remains of the monks’ dining-hall or frater. 
After the peculiar fashion of the Cistercians, it stands north and 
south, with its end against the cloister. Originally it was one 
lofty apartment, but in the fifteenth century it was divided by a 
floor midway, and completely altered to form two dining-halls,. 
one over the other. The upper room continued to be the frater 
proper; the lower room formed the hall where flesh meat 
might be eaten. The trees and ivy here ought to be removed,. 
the tops of the walls attended to, and the soil and rubbish on 
the floor should be cleared away so as to show the arrangements. 
at the north end where the doors and steps were. The two 
doorways from the cloister should also be opened out. 

At the time of the conversion of the frater into two floors, a 
second kitchen was built at its south-east corner to serve the 
lower hall. A good deal of this remains, but a little clearing 
out is advisable, and the walls require making good on top. 
The original kitchen is on the west side of the frater. lts 
north, east, and south walls remain, but the area is filled by 
two large trees. These ought to be cut down and the area 
excavated, when the kitchen will probably be found, like that at 
Fountains, to have a central fireplace and chimney stack. 

West of the kitchen is an open space in continuation of the 
lane on the west side of the cloister. The ivy here should be 
removed, as well as the accumulation of soil and rubbish, under 
which various walls and other features lie buried. On the west 
side of the lane, and joining on to the south-west corner of ths 
ciurch, are the ruins of a building 172 feet long, originally two 
storeys high, the basement being vaulted in eleven bays, with a 
central row of pillars. Only the north and east walls now 
remain. The ground storey was divided by partition walls in-:o 
several apartments. The southernmost of these was the frate: 
of the conversi or lay brethren, and had a serving-hatch on the 
east from the kitchen. The whole of the upper floor was the 
dorter of the conversi. It had a door in the middle of the east 
wall opening on to a flight of steps descending into the lane, 
with a pentice over, which was continued as far as the church. 
The ordinary stairs must have been in a kind of porch attached 
to the west side. The remaining walls of this building are 
much covered with ivy, all of which should be removed and the 
masonry pointed. The northern half of the east side is much 
out of the perpendicular, and is already supported by two ugly 
buttresses. It would be better to screw the whole upright and 
underpin it, when the buttresses can be taken away. The area 
of this building might be excavated to show its limits, and laid 
down with gravel. The rockwork, &c., west of it might also be 
removed with advantage, as well as the caretaker’s hut. 

Running westwards from the south end of this long building 
is another of some size, still fairly perfect. All its original 
arrangements have been destroyed. If the windows were 
opened ont and glazed, a new roof put on, and the sheds and 
other obstructions within and without removed, this buiiding 
might be usefully converted into a place of shelter for visitors. 
There were originally two wide arches on each side of the 
basement, now walled up. It would be as well to replace the 
blocking walls by thinner ones, with windows in them. The 
present huge opening on the north side had better be walled up, 
and a door made in one of the arches. 

Under the whole of the southern side of the buildings runs 
a large stone drain. This begins a little to the west, at a point 
where another drain comes down from the site of the fish-ponds 
on the north-west, and there is an interesting series of grooves 
for sluices at the junctions. This drain might with advantage 
be cleared out, from, at any rate, its junction with the other 
drain to where it issues from under the buildings on the east 
side of the abbot’s house. Other drains would probably be 
found opening into it, and it is quite possible that many curious 
things would be discovered in it. If necessary this ancient 
system of drains could be again put into use. 

West of the church was originally the outer court, sur- 
rounded by buildings, some small remains of which exist. 
These should be preserved and protected. Excavations here 
would probably lead to interesting results. 

The question of the drainage of the site is one that must be 
carefully considered. At present all the surface water from the 
high road drains immediately on to the site of the abbey, and I 
am told that a drain has actually been made at some time 
which passes under the gable of the north transept and dis- 
charges into the transept itself. Certain it is that this transept » 
is very wet, and in rainy weather there is quite a pool on the 
north side of the nave. A deep drain ought to be made on the 
north, extending quite clear of the buildings both on the east 
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and west, and then running down to theriver. The drain in 
the transept should be taken up, and a proper series of pipes 
laid down to drain the areas of both transepts. The nave 
should likewise be similarly drained, either in connection with 
the transepts or by a separate series of pipes running west- 
wards into the new great drain. The cloister also requires 
draining by a series of pipes running southwards. Some 
arrangements will have to be made, too, for carrying off the 
water from the new roofs over the vaults. 

In conclusion, I would remark that it is most important that 
the ruins be protected from wanton mischief, and suggest that, 
in addition to reasonable supervision, it would be well that a 
small fee should be charged for entrance into the enclosed area. 


THE CHURCH HOUSE. 


AG a meeting of incorporated members and supporters of 
the Church House, London, held at Norwich on Saturday, 
Mr. Clare Sewell Read in the chair, the permanent secretary, 
Mr. Percy Crosse, attended, and explained the plans in detail. 
The Church House buildings, he said, would occupy an acre of 
ground, which had been purchased for 28,000/——-a cheap bar- 
gain, as he regarded it. Then they had to buy certain lease- 
hold property, and 2,000/, had to be paid for adapting two 
houses to the purpose for which they were required. Other 
houses were paying them rent to the amount of 960/. a year, so 
that the 2,000/ would soon be made up. Other leases would 
fall in shortly. .Sir A. Blomfield, A.R.A., had been selected by 
the Council as architect, and the plans were submitted to the 
Council. The elevation had not been drawn yet, and it was 
thought desirable not to publish the plans till this was forth- 
coming. The entrance to the Church House would be from 
Dean’s Yard, and a little to the right would be the entrance 
arch, which would lead into a small square. In the centre 
would be a sort of quadrangle. On the right would be the 
entrance-hall, with a large staircase leading to the first floor, 
where the principal rooms would be placed. On the ground 
floor would be the secretaries’ offices, which the Council hoped 
would be used by various societies. ‘There would also bea 
refreshment-room on the ground floor, where tea, coffee, and 
light refreshments only would be procurable, so that there was 
no foundation for the statement that the Archbishop would 
become a licensed victualler, and there would be nothing about 
the institution of the character of a club, as such an establish- 
ment was usually regarded. Committee-rooms would also be 
placed on the ground floor. On the first floor would be pro- 
vided rooms, divided by partitions, and these rooms would be 
sufficiently spacious to admit the Houses of Convocation, or the 
whole might be thrown into one ; and if the Houses should 
meet together there would be abundant accommodation for 
them. There would also be a room for the House of Laymen 
Arrangements had been made for the erection of a small 
chapel on pillars if it were found necessary, but this would not 
interfere. with the corridor or cloisters on the ground floor. 
The approaches to the large rooms would be by four different 
entrances, so that ingress and egress would be easy, and the 
great hall when thrown open would accommodate 2,000 per- 
sons. A library would also be provided beneath the large hall, 
but at present the houses in which 8,000 valuable books had 
already been placed would be utilised for the purpose. The 
third floor would be approached by a-lift, and would be 
devoted to offices for Church societies. Altogether 70,000/. 
had been received, and this had been expended with the excep- 
tion of about 16,000/.; but no special appeal had been made for 
eighteen or twenty months. The annual income, however, 
reached an average of 3,000/. or 4,000/. 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Q* Tuesday a meeting was held at Anderton’s Hotel to 
consider the difficulties under which public bodies dis- 
charge their public duties, the meeting having special reference 
to the late action for libel against Mr. Helby, chairman of the 
London School Board’s Works Committee, and to the dis- 
coveries of defects in the school buildings erected by contractors. 
The chair was occupied by General Sim. There were present 
many members of the London School Board, and letters were 
read from members of Parliament and others expressing 
sympathy with Mr. Helby’s position in being cast in damages 
for the action he took as member of the Board in promoting 
inquiry respecting the building scandals. 
The Rev. J. R. Diggle proposed the first resolution :— 
“ That this meeting desires to direct public attention to the 
difficulties under which elected representatives to public bodies 
have now to discharge their public functions.” He said the 
London School Board was face to face with facts in regard to 
the school buildings which required to be investigated. They 
had paid for mortar, and yet they had brickwork without 


mortar. They had paid for the first quality of bricks and had 
the second. They had paid for 7 lb. lead and had 5 Ib. quality. 
If the members of the London School Board were not in 
their public capacity to deal with these defaults, and were to 
be liable to actions at law individually if they did their 
duty, then the public would have to look to a different class 
of men to do the public work from the class who now discharged 
that duty. 

Dr. B. W. Richardson, who seconded the resolution, said 
that it was now apparently laid down that only witnesses in 
the witness-box, counsel and judges, and members of Parlia- 
ment in Parliament had freedom of speech. If public bodies 
had not freedom to speak the truth in the exercise of their 
work dangers would arise detrimental to public work. There 
was a necessity for a radical change in the law, so as to make 
such actions impossible, and he trusted that public men would 
take action together to protect themselves. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. Canon Barker (vicar of Marylebone) moved a 
resolution, ‘ That this meeting thanks Mr. Helby for his action 
upon the London School Board, and especially for insisting 
upon the due fulfilment of building contracts, and appoints a 
committee (with power to add to their number) to receive sub- 
scriptions for the purpose of indemnifying him against any loss 
which he may have sustained in connection with the recent 
action brought against him” 

Mr. Kelly, M.P., seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. : 

Mr. Helby was called upon to speak, and, after thanking the 
meeting for their sympathy, said he should not be deterred from 
what he conceived to be his dury. 

Genera! Sim, in acknowledgment of a vote of thanks, stated 
that ladies and gentlemen in the room had given in their names 
for amounts to a total of 1oo/. 


ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS IN PERSIA, 


A special correspondent of the Zzves, in a lettér from 

- Bushire, dated December 20, 1889, gives an account of 
some of the most famous of the Persian ruins. He says :—The 

section of the journey from Teheran to Bushire is dignified by - 
the occurrence of three groups of architectural or archzeological 

remains, which alone are sufficient to attract the stranger from 

remote lands, and the sight of which is ample compensation 

for any physical discomfort or fatigue. The first of these in the 

order of their locality are the relics of Pasargadz, the capital 

of Cyrus the Great, near the small modern village of Murghab. 

Still does one of the ruins, which consist of fragments of” 
palaces and temples and a great stone platform built out froma 

hill-top, bear the proud inscription, “I am Cyrus, the King, the 

Acheemenian.” By far the most interesting, however, of their 

number is the mausoleum that once held in a coffin of gold the 

remains of the great conqueror himself. On the summit of . 
seven terraced courses of white marble, 18 feet in height from 
the ground, stands the pedimented tomb-chamber, where 
Alexander the Great found and saw the body of his famous 
predecessor. Standing in this small chamber, which is Io feet 
long by 63 feet high, and which is now wholly empty, his must 
be a dull imagination that does not thrill at the thought of 
being on the very spot, beyond all possibility of doubt, where 
such a scene was enacted. 

The second group of remains are the rock-tombs of Darius 
Hystaspes and three other Achazemenian kings m the face of a 
lofty cliff at Naksh-i-Rustum, in the valley of the Polvar, forty 
miles north of Shiraz. Here in the sheer front of the rock, to 
about two-thirds of its height, are hewn a series of great cross- 
shaped incisions, the transverse section of which contains the 
portal of the mausoleum, pierced between bull-headed columns, 
while in the upper limb, in clear relief, is depicted the king 
whose corpse was laid below, with right hand outstretched in 
gesture of prayer towards a flaming altar, above which hangs 
the round disc of the sun, the image of the god Ormuzd floating 
in a winged nimbus overhead. These figures appear upon a 
terraced throne, which is sustained by a double row of acolytes 
with uplifted arms. Below the tombs, in the face of the cliff at 
its base, are a series of noble bas-reliefs, representing the com- 
bats and triumphs of later Sassanid sovereigns. Here the 
king is engaged in equestrian conflict, bearing down his 
adversary with tremendous lance. There kneels the captive 
Roman Emperor Valerian at the feet of the victorious Sapor or 
Shahpur. Opposite is a square marble building, where the 
rites of the Zoroasterian worship were performed in sight of the 
royal sepulchres. 

At a distance of four miles, and at the foot of a mountain 
which faces west towards the larger plain of Marvdasht, extends 
the majestic platform on which stood the cluster of palace- 
teraples known to the Greeks as Persepolis, but called by the 
Persians Takht-i-Jamshid, sole survival of the royal splendour 
of Darius and of Xerxes. “I am Xerxes the King, the Great 
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King, the King of Kings, the King of the many-peopled coun- 
tries, the upholder of the great world, the son of Darius the 
King, the Achzemenian ”—this is the stately epitaph that meets 
the eye on the bull-flanked portals which tower above the great 
double stairway mounting from the plain, and that fitly ex- 
presses the sense of majesty still pervading the ruined terraces 
and subverted halls. Of the buildings that yet survive with 
distinguishable features or outline the most splendid is the Hall 
of Xerxes, thirteen of the seventy-two columns of which still lift 
their fluted shafts amid a wreck of shattered drums and bases 
laid bare ; the most perfect or least ruined is the Palace of 
Darius, whose black syenite doorways and niches and windows 
stand around the halls which they once enclosed ; the most 
ruined is the Palace of Xerxes ; the largest is the Hall of One 
Hundred Columns, a great quadrilateral 225 feet square, entered 
by lofty sculptured portals. The stairways to most of these 
buildings, which rise on tier above tier, are adorned with mag- 
nificent processional bas-reliefs, reproducing the triumphs, or 
the regal state, or the ceremonial worship of the king. Behind, 
in the mountain wall, the rock-tomb of one of the Achzemenid 
sovereigns looks down from above upon the monumental 
handiwork that after 2,400 years preserves the freshness and 
the beauty of yesterday, and rejeats on the plains of Iran an 
artistic achievement which their Greek adversaries were uncon- 
sciously emulating, if not surpassing, at the same moment upon 
the pillared crags of Athens. If it is difficult to say which is 
the more ruined, the Parthenon or Persepolis, it is also difficult 
to determine which in its ruin speaks with the more elojuent 
utterance, 


PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


ee restoration of the choir, lantern tower, and transepts of 

Peterborough Cathedral having been completed, the 
Dean and Chapter are now in want of funds to furnish the 
choir. Several stalls have been promised, and a fund has been 
opened to present two stalls on behalf of the Freemasons of 
England, as a memorial of the Masonic ceremony which took 
place on the occasion of the laying of the foundation-stone of 
the central tower by Lord Carnarvon in May 1884. The Pro- 
vincial Grand Lodge of Notts and Hunts have headed the list 
with a donation of 25/. The restoration committee have decided 
to issue another appeal for funds to proceed with the work. 


THE DURHAM PASTORAL STAFF, 


Ph work was designed by Mr. W. S. Hicks, of Newcastle- 

on-Tyne, and executed by Messrs. Carrington, of London, 
and is well worthy to take its place beside the noble crosiers 
of William of Wykeham and Bishop Fox, which are still pre- 
served, the one at New College and the other at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. And it is well judged of Mr. Hicks to care- 
fully study, as he did, those invaluable models, and to take 
them as his guide in designing a new crosier, rather than to 
aim at something claiming to be quite new and wholly original, 
but never likely to be satisfactory. The fact is that the designs 
he has followed were the result of a gradual evolution from the 
simple curved stick, and they were executed just at the time 
when Medizval metalwork had reached its climax. The 
tradition has been broken, the evolution interrupted, and we 
must now be content to imitate, albeit in no servile spirit or 
manner, the best work of former days. 

The crosier, which is 6 feet long, and can be taken to pieces 
so as to. go into a convenient case, is made entirely of silver 
gilt, with subsidiary ornamentation in enamel and precious 
stones. It consists of four main portions, viz., the crook or 
head, the canopied housing out of which the crook rises, the 
staff, and the point.. The crook contains, within the circle 
formed by its curve, on the obverse, a representation of the 
Crucifixion, with SS. Mary and John; on the reverse, the Good 
Shepherd, with SS. Peter and James. The under side of the 
curve is, as it were, supported by the Agnus Dei on a bracket, 
on which are the words “ Et egn cngnasco eas et sequuntur me” 
(“And I know them, and they follow Me”—St. John x. 27). 
The crook is enriched all round by foliated crockets. 

On the hexagonal boss which forms the connection between 
the crook and the housing, the arms of the Bishopric of Dur- 
ham and of the late bishop are unobtrusively represented in 
enamel. The housing is hexagonal in plan, and consists of six 
niches divided by as many buttresses leading up to richly 
foliated and crocketed canopies. Under the niches, a plinth 
intervening, are foliated arches separated by pendants. The 
niches are occupied by figures of SS. Cuthbert, Aidan, Oswald, 
Bede, Hilda, and Chad, admirably modelled by Mr. G. W. 
Milburn, with their distinctive “attributes.” 

The staff is divided into five segments by six bosses. The 
uppermost one, from which the coved substructure of the tower 
rises, is comparatively plain; below this is a very short seg- 
ment of the staff; then a large boss, in which six large amethysts 
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and six small topazes are introduced ; then a longer portion of 
the staff, still hexagonal in section, around which are bands ~ 
with the words “ Pasce agnos meos, Pasce agnos meos, Pasce 
oves meas” (“Feed My lambs, Feed My lambs, Feed My 
sheep,” St. John xxi, 15, 16, 17, following in verse 16 the read- 
ing of the Vulgate and of two of the earliest known MSS, of the 
Greek). Then a simple boss, below which the staff becomes 
round instead of hexagonal in section, and is enriched by inter- 
lacing bands enclosing lozenge-shaped spaces occupied alter- 
nately by the fleur-de-lys and a sort of four-leaved flower. The 
main portion of the staff consists of three lengths of this pattern, 
divided by bosses of metalwork. 5; 

Under the lowest boss comes the pointed end, a survival of 
the Medizeval symbolism wherein the bishop was supposed to 
draw the gentle by means of the curved head of his crosier, and 
punish the slothful or unruly with the other end. 


Curva trahit quos dextra legit, pars ultima pungit, 


is one form of a line in which this idea is expressed. Others 
are— 


Curva trahit mites, pars pungit acuta rebelles, 
and 


Attrahe per curvum, medio rege, punge per imum. 


The symbolism of the shepherd’s crook is so beautiful ana 
natural that it must commend itself to all who attach any 
importance to the pastora! side of the office of a bishop. And 
by its being treated as a basis for such a design as those to 
which we have referred, it is placed well above any suspicion 
of being trivial or grotesque. 


SCULPTURE IN RELATION TO THE AGE. 


A LECTURE was delivered last week at the Royal Institu- 
"on by Mr. Edwin Roscoe Mullins on ‘Sculpture in 
Relation to the Age,” embracing a period from the commence- 
men of the art among the Romans down to the end of the 
fifteenth century. He began by alluding to the fact that not 
only cid the Romans borrow the art from Etruria and Greece, 
but they never made any national development of it. Though 
they worshipped the same gods as the Greeks, and had the 
same general religious ideas, their treatment of them in 
sculpture was widely different. The aim of the Greek was 
ideality, that of the Roman individuality. Greek art was, till 
after the Peloponnesian war, national. Roman never was. 


| This ideality was well illustrated in the Aphrodites, of which 


that from Melos was a splendid example of grand unconscious 
dignity, while the Roman Venus de Medici was self-conscious, 
slender, and coquettish. One result of the individuality was 
the excellence of the Romans in portraiture, which the Greeks 
perhaps never really attempted. For of the few examples of 
their so-called portraits that had come down to us, that of 
Sophocles, for example, was not executed till thirty years after 
his death as an old man, and he was represented as a man in 
the prime of life. Of Roman portraits the lecturer showed the 
well-known statue of Augustus, of Agrippina the elder, and of 
an unknown man and his wife with their hands clasped The 
fact that women as well as men were thought worthy of 
sculptured portraits showed that among the Romans they were 
held in higher family esteem than among the (reeks Some- 
thing like idealisa'ion, no donb, in certain cases di+ creep in in 
later times in depicting national heroes. With the breaking up 
of the empire there followed an age in which art had but little 
influence, and then came one in which the new Christian faith 
aud the old were strangely mingled. For example, there were 
sculptures which showed such as Prometheus, Minerva, Adam, 
Eve, and Elijah, on one work, a Christ in a Greek dress, a 
St. Peter that but for the keys might be taken for a Greek. 
With the rise of the Teutonic races all Roman influences 
seemed lost. The Christian faith, borrowing what it could 
from early art, made these great modifications Symbolism 
entirely outweighed naturalism. The Church in spre ding the 
faith shrunk from the low sensuality into which the pagan 
world had been plunged, and there in time resulte’ Christian 
sculpture, which aimed rather at turning the mind inward 
than portraying the natural or the beautiful. Symbolism 
being introduced, the subjective overweighed the objective 
treatment. But the Gothic style of architecture had an 
influence on Christian art in allowing the individual ideas of 
the artist to come out, and often this had been done quaintly. 
Many photographs were shown illustrating this. The artists 
and architects who were brought to England for church 
building soon had acquired the individuality of the nation, and 
there was to be seen in figures a livelier treatment than on the 
Continent. The strong sporting tendencies of the nation often 
influenced church carving ; and a free, almost conversational 
attitude, was observable in figures of saints. In Italy alone the 
link with ancient art had never been severed, and the artists had 
added to the new subjects, Madonnas, saints, and prophets, the 
beauty and grace of the old traditions. In giving examples cf 
this, the lecturer referred especially to Ghiberti, Lucca della 
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Robbia, and Donatello, showing the peculiarities of each 
in their manner of producing effects of beauty. They worked 
much in the spirit of the old Greeks. 


\ 


THE CASTLE OF ST. ANGELO. 


”’ DISCOVERY of some interest has been made, says the 
correspondent of the Sandard in Rome, in the Castle of St. 
Angelo, in the course of some works which are being carried on 
in connection with the embankment of the Tiber. An opening 
made in the bastion of San Giovanni, at the south-east angle 
of the castle, revealed the interior of a cylindrical chamber con- 
structed by Pope Nicholas V. about 1445. There is a small 
door in the chamber, but it is walled up. It appears that it must 
communicate with a corridor in the thickness of the wall. 
There are three shot-holes, two of which command the curtain 
.of the bastion, the third looks diagonally on the Tiber. Up to 
the height of these apertures the cell is entirely filled with old 
cannon and mortar balls of stone and marble, with here and 
there anironone. There are hundreds of those of grey granite 
and of white Greek marble, or other ancient marbles, and of 
travertine. This bastion of San Giovanni is one of those parts 
of the building which it was proposed to demolish in order to 
let the embankment road pass in front of the castle ; but a 
great outcry has been raised against this contemplated act of 
vandalism, not only by archzoloyical and artistic bodies, but 
also in the public press. 

The Circolo Artistico Internazionale presented a formal 
protest on the subject, and the “forma, in an able article, 
says :—‘ The Tower, the gloomy castle of London, seen from 
London Bridge, appears a formless mass, and many restora- 
tions have taken from the authentic interest of the monument; 
but, nevertheless, for the sole fact that the walls here and there 
are the ancient ones, it recalls events interesting to the whole 
English people, and they will always have it respected at any 
cost. The ancient chambers, their original use having ceased, 
now serve fora museum ofarms. Our Castel St. Angelo, besides 
being a historical monument of the first importance, or, rather, 
a historical epitome of nearly twenty centuries, is, besides a 
grandly artistic building. For grandeur of lines, of masses 
srouped tozether in imposing and picturesque form, it 
surpasses all the most important edifices designed for military 
purposes.” 

After calling attention to the fact that the Castel 
St. Angelo is not one sole monument, but rather four or five, 
one within the other, commencing with the great Roman 
mausoleum of cylindrical form upon a square base of blocks of 
travertine, and recalling the most interesting dates connected 
with its history and growth, the Azforma continues :—“ If the 
remains of the pentagonal outer wall, a comparatively recent 
work and of no artistic value, were cleared away, the castle 
would reappear with the square Roman foundation upon which 
rise the bastion and curtains of 1495, and the polygonal towers 
at the four angles with lance-head and corbelled decorations 
and arched fzombatoj” (the holes through which to drop 

-weapons perpendicularly on the enemy). 

The writer then shows at considerable length, and chiefly on 
the authority of Captain Borghatti, of the Engineers, author of 
an important work on the castle, that, instead of destroying the 
two towers of the principal facade, it is perfectly feasible, and 
would be in every way better, to carry the embankment road 
round behind the fortress, leaving it to abut close upon the river. 
It is also suggested that here the embankment wall should be 
built of brick instead of white stone, so as to harmonise in 
colour with the grand old fortress-tomb above it. The Azforma 
further wishes that the castle, like the Tower of London, should 
be converted into a national museum of arms. 


The Touloun Mosque. 
In my first Royal Academy lecture, published in 
your issue of the 31st ult., I said, “* The Koptic architect who 
built the brick mosque for Touloun in the ninth century .. . 
possibly was the introducer of the small arches that take the 
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place of pendentives in the dome.” My friend Mr. R. Phené 
Spiers has pointed out that these arches are not coeval with 
the original mosque. 


Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, in his ‘“‘Art of the Saracens in_ 


Egypt,” says of the brick dome, at page 54, * It was built, how- 
ever, a century later than the mosque itself,’ and at pages 63 
and 64, ‘t There is such a cupola over the niche in Ibn-Tulun, 
although this is probably of the date of the restoration by 
Lagin in 1296, to judge by the wooden stalactites which are 
‘found in no other part of this mosque.”.— Your obedient servant, 
G, AITCHISON, 
150 Harley Street, W: February 4, 189% 
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GENERAL. 


The Royal Scottish Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours, Mr. Francis Powell, president, presiding, have elected 
the following members :—Messrs. James Guthrie, ARSA, 
Glasgow; Colin B Philip, A.R W.S , London; H. J. Dobson, 
Edinburgh ; David Fulton, Glasgow; Garden G, Smith, 
Edinburgh ; and R. A. Brownlie, Glasgow. 

The Exhibition of the Roya! Hiberniau Acailemy was 
opened in Dublin on Monday. The following Academicians 
received the Lord Lieutenant :—The president, Sir Thomas 
Jones ; Mr Colles Watkins, secretary ; Messrs James Brennan, ~ 
Thomas~Drew, P. Vincent Duffy, Thomas Farrell, Charles 
Gray, W. Bingham M’Guinness, Wm M. Mitchell, Alfred Gray, 
Alexander Wiliams, and Thomas Deane. 

The Fourth Exhibition of works by members of the 
Birmingham Easel Club was opened on Wednesday. There 
are sixty-one drawings, contributed by eighteen out of the 
thirty-eight members. 

The Exhibition of the Paisley Art Institute closed on 
Saturday. The number of works hung amounted to 384 as 
against 391 last year, the sales of pictures reaching about 600/. 
as against 369/. last year. 

An Exhibition at Bangor of the works of the late Mr. 
W. G. Shrubsole, of Manchester, closed on the 32th ult., the 
sales realising 532/. 

The Dundee Fine Art Exhibition closed on Saturday, 
and the sales of pictures up to that date realised 4,500/. 

The Students of Engineering of the Edinburgh University, 
conducted by Professor Armstrong, visited the Leith Docks, 
where Mr, White, the engineer, showed them the extensive 
bydraulic machinery in motion. 

The Tower and Spire just added to Capeohurst parish 
church from the designs of Messrs. Douglas & Fordham, 
architects, of Chester, have just been inaugurated by a dedica- 
tion service. 

From Toronto it is reported that the Government is con- 
sidering a proposal to construct, at a cost of 14,009,000/., a 
gigantic canal capable of admitting Atlantic steamers into Lake 
Superior. 

Mr. Wm. Quarrier has announced another gift by an un- 
known friend of 1I,00o/. towards the extension of the Orphan 
Homes of Scotland. 

Plans are being prepared for additions to the mansion, 
Thirkleby Park, Thirsk, by Messrs. William Lewis & Son, 
architects and surveyors, Stonegate, York, for Lady Payne 
Frankland, 

Messrs. Smith & Brodrick, of Hull and Goole, have been 
appointed architects for the new York Union Bank about to be 
erected in Hull. The style will be Flemish Renaissance. 

A Bazaar in aid of the restoration of Greyfriars Church, 
Aberdeen, which was opened on Saturday, produced 78o/. in 
two days. 

“The Water Committee of the Liverpool Corporation have 
decided that on the completion of the Vyrnwy works Mr. G, F. 
Deacon, the engineer-in-chief, is to become consulting engineer 
to the corporation, and Mr, Parry, the assistant-engineer, is to 
have charge of the maintenance of the works. 

Mr. Abel Buckley, in connection with the proposed 
building of a Congregational Chapel at Ashton-under-Lyne, 
has guaranteed 2,090/., and has promised, further, a sum of 
4,000/. for tower and spire, which will be 165 feet high, The 
cost, inclusive of the site of the building, will be about 21,000/. 

Sir Andrew Fairbairn has undertaken to place a clock in 
the tower of the Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. Anne’s, 
Leeds. ee eee 
All Saints Church, Torquay, has been opened, having 
been completed at a cost of over 11,000/. A special case for 
the organ was designed by Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., in harmony 
with the interior of the church. 

Plans for the restoration of Stockton parish church, at a 
cost of 3,000/7, have been prepared by Mr. R. J. Johnson, 
diocesan surveyor, York. The committee also suggest the 
carrying out of a further improvement in the building of a 
new chancel, aisle and vestry, at a further cost of 2,000/, 
should funds be forthcoming. The first part of the scheme is 
to be proceeded with. 

The Westminster Electric Supply Corporation (Lim.) 
are about to erect four central stations for electric lighting in 
the Westminster district, under the superintendence of their 
consulting engineer, Mr. J. E. H. Gordon. 

Mr. S. J. Wilde, of Weston-super-Mare, has been 
successful in the competition for the new church which is to be 
erected in that town. 

Alterations have been made to the United Radical Club, © 
Hackney, E., embracing the ventilation, the latest improved 
form of Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s self-acting air-pump 
ventilator being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated air. 

The Bromley Board School, published last week, should 
have been described on the plate (as in the description) as the 
joint work of Mr, Evelyn Hellicar and Mr. Sydney Vacher. 
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’ | in drawings in order that his name may appear in the 
hr Kr thiterk. catalogue or among the compe‘itors for the rewards. He 
r will simply have to inform the Society of the buildings 
which he wishes to have noticed. The jury of archi- 
tecture will visit the buildings, and, if they are satised, the 
architect will be on the same footing as those who exhibit 
designs. There is much to be said-in favour of the pro- 
posal. Architecture can never be properly judged from 
plans, and in the exhibitions visitors are so indifferent to 
architectural drawings, it is a waste of time and money 
to prepare them. But if people will not take the trouble of 
examining the views of buildings, are they likely to go in 
quest of the buildings because they find them mentioned 
in a catalogue? Architecture cannot compete with pictures 
and statues in exhibitions, and no regulations can put the 
three arts on one level. 


THE WEEK. 


THE report by Colonel Matcotm and Mr. RoBeErtTson, 
of the Office of Works for Scotland, the two commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the causes of the fall of Temple- 
¢on’s Mill, Glasgow, has been issued. The commissioners 
do not consider that the collapse of the building was 
directly owing to exceptional wind pressure. Their theory is 
that the back wall and the stanchions on which it rested 
were distinctly the weakest part of the whole building. The 
westerly gusts which prevailed at the time of the accident 
gave precisely the conditions which would test this part of 
the structure to the utmost, and take it at the greatest dis- 
advantage. The first gust caused the whole building to 
oscillate. This oscillation severely strained the back wall, 
especially towards the centre of its length, and the oblique 
pressure which accompanied it fractured one or more of 
the base plates of the stanchions. The second gust, acting 
with increased force on the somewhat weakened structure, 
caused a greater swaying of the building, broke more of 
the base plates, and probably tilted some of the stanchions, 
causing the grinding of the wheels that was observed in 
the weaving-shed. The third and strongest gust was pro- 
ably that which caused the catastrophe. Under its impulse 
the already weakened wall, deprived of a portion of its 
effective support by the fracture of the base plates, swayed 
beyond the narrow limit of its stability, and in its fall not 
only deprived the front wall of the support of the joists, 
but actually by their connections assisted to drag it over. 
The result was the simultaneous collapse of both front and 
back walls. ‘The Commissioners do not attempt to appor- 
tion the responsibility for the disaster, but they say that a 
practical lesson of some importance is indicated, viz. that 
when an architect and engineer are employed in designing 
a building they should not follow one another and act 
without concert, as in this case, but they should act 
together as collaborators or as principal and assistant, the 
‘responsibility in either case being perfectly clear. Accord- 
ing to the Commissioners there seems to have been 
no approach to collaboration in the work, and the 
communications between the architect and the engi- 
‘neers passed almost entirely through Messrs. TEMPLETON. 
The drawings of columns, beams, staircases, stanchions, 
écc., were issued to the tradesmen’ signed by the 
engineers, and there is a conflict of evidence as to how 
far they had been approved by the architect, and as to 
whether he had seen some of them. The procedure in the 
Glasgow Dean of Guild Court is shown to be imperfect, 
and was not without influence on the disaster. ‘The plans 
of the mill that were approved by the court leave doubtful 
the mode of supporting the joists, the court believing that 
one method of construction was intended, while the archi- 
tect intended, though not expressed on the plans, to adopt 
a different method. The details of the stanchions which 
contributed to the disaster were not shown. The method 
of supporting the joists that was employed was without 
the authority of the court ; yet in the inspection there was 
no notice taken of the deviation. It is the opinion of the 
Commissioners that if the roof, floors, and windows of the 
building had been completed, no wind pressure which has 
been observed in this country would have been sufficient to 
destroy it. With so terrible a warning before them, there 
will be a heavy responsibility on all who design or superin- 
tend’ the construction of buildings if they do not make 
provision against accidents of this kind. The points in 
construction which are specially emphasised by the resalt 
of the inquiry are—first, the small lateral stability of an 
ordinary wall of any considerable extent when that wall is 
without extraneous support ; and second, the special condi- 
tions introduced when a wall, instead of rising from a solid 
foundation, is carried up on a range of iron beams and 
columns—a manner of building which the exigencies of 
modern times are so often supposed to demand. 


THE question of the completion of the series of panels 
at St. George’s Hall came before the Liverpool City Council 
on Wednesday. A memorial of artists was read in favour 
of the completion of the work, as well as a letter from Mr. 
ROBERT GLADSTONE, who requested that two of the panels 
should be removed. Mr. P. H. RATHBONE, a member of 
the Council, sent a formal proposal to pay for the four panels 
which Mr. Sirr~tinc Lee had designed but were not 
accepted. This generosity was rebuked by one of the 
aldermen, because it was considered arrogant, Mr. RaTH- 
BONE, who was present, explained that he was acting upon 
the almost unanimous opinion of the sculptors of the 
country. He was convinced that if Mr. StirLING LEE 
could have a fair chance to carry out his grand design it 
would be one of the most important works of the century. 
He asked no thanks from the Council; he was simply doing 
an act of justice to the city and to an artist who had been 
most shamefully used. Eventually it was decided to sub- 
mit the offer to the Finance Committee. 


CANDIDATES for admission as probationers to the classes 
of painting in the Royal Academy Schools will henceforth 
have to submit a finished drawing in chalk, not less than 
two feet high, of an undraped antique statue ; a drawing, 
life size, of a head and of an arm from the life ; a drawing 
of an antique figure, anatomised, showing the bones, with 
the names attached ; a drawing of the same figure, showing 
the muscles and tendons, with the names attached. The 
probationers who are considered to be eligible for student- 
ships will afterwards have to produce in the school a life- 
size drawing of a head and of an arm from the life, to be 
finished in six days, working four hours a day, from 10 A.M. 
till 2 p.m. ; a time drawing, not less than two feet high, of a 
figure from the life, partially draped, to be finished -in 
one day of four hours ; a sketch of a design in black and 
white from a subject set by the Keeper—time, four hours. 
The council of the Academy will admit the authors of the 
works which are considered most satisfactory to the Academy 
schools for a period of three years. After that period a 
second examination will be held for students who desire to 
remain in the schouls for two additional years. 


THe French people of late have shown little respect for 
the diploma of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, which is possessed 
by some architects who seem to consider that the document 
should confer exceptional privileges on the holder. Memo- 
rials have been sent to the Government on the subject, and 
at last M. FALurires, the Minister of Public Instruction, 
has appointed a commission of twenty-eight members to 
inquire into the conditions under which the profession of 
architecture is exercised in France, the preliminary studies 
and the diplomas which represent them, or which it may 
be necessary to create. The members of the commission 
are mainly architects, and include MM. Garnier, Dk Joy, 
NORMAND, Maveux, TRELAT, DaumMetT, HERMANT, but 
there are also M. Larroumert, the directeur des Beaux- 
Arts, M. GREARD, director of the Académie de: Paris, 
M. Dusois and M. GuiLLauME, sculptors, &c. The 
commission will have to determine among other things 
whether the possession of a diploma should be indispensable 
for architects who are employed by the State, Municipalities, 
Law Courts and Public Administrations. 


A RATHER novel regulation has been made by the 
Société des Artistes Frangais with regard to architecture. 
It will not be necessary henceforth for an architect to’send 


TWO LONDON BOARD SCHOOLS. 


MONG the wise acts with which the School Board for 
London can be credited was the appointment of 
Mr. Ewan CHRISTIAN as a consulting architect in cases 
of exceptional importance. That Mr. CurisTIAN has the 
qualities which are requisite for an office of that description 
every English architect will admit. His work in connec- 
tion with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners has been more 
or less judicial, but it may be said that where condemnation 
of plans was a necessity there were kindly counsels given 
which, if acted on, brought about a different result. Mr. 
CHRISTIAN’s experience of construction is also varied, and 
extends to the smallest details. He has the knowledge, 
character, and prudence which are necessary for an adviser 
whose clients are perplexed. 

The report which Mr. CHRISTIAN has just presented to 
the London School Board relates to the condition of the 
Woodland Road School and the Salter’s Hill School, two 
buildings which of late have attracted much criticism. We 
have already commented upon their condition. It will be 
remembered that in November last the newly appointed 
Superior Officer for Repairs sent in a rather startling 
report on the state of the two schools. At Salter’s Hill he 
found serious cracks and settlements in the lofty gable wall; 
some of the drain-pipes, which ran alony the wall, were 
broken, and, the clay becoming damp (which was not pre- 
yentable by the roots of a tree, which were left in the 
ground probably to give cohesion to the foundations), the 
gable wall gave way. At Woodland Road the defects were 
more serious. All the brickwork was said to have been 
laid in mortar without binding or adhesive properties. 
Some of the Portland stone was described as being of very 
inferior description, and the stones were not always set on 
the natural bed. ‘The tiles of the roofs were hung with only 
one zinc nail in each instead of two as specified. The 
gutters were laid with six-pound lead instead of seven- 
pound, the lead pipes were also in weight below the 
specified standard. The glass was not 26 oz. but 21 oz. 
Altogether the report left an impression that there were 
departures not only from the specification, but from the 
ordinary practice of good building. 

The clerk of works was called on to explain the defects. 
With the fear of an impending loss of employment a man in 
such a case would naturally endeavour to conciliate resent- 
ment by acknowledgments as well as by arguments. The 
clerk of works, therefore, admitted that at the Salter’s Hill 
School “there was an error in judgment in building so 
closely to an old undisturbed drain.” He took his share of 
the error, but said he believed he was acting at the time 
with the full sanction of the architect. At Woodland 
Road School the clerk of works argued there is “strong 
presumptive evidence that the materials of which it is con- 
structed are not of an inferior kind, nor the workmanship of 
an inferior order,” because the school is built on arches, has 
slight piers and lofty windows, and yet presents no symptoms 
of a settlement in any part. Turning from this general 
statement to particulars, the clerk of works stated that the 
lime and sand for the mortar were supplied by a re- 
spectable firm. The crumbliness of the mortar he ascribed 
to the fact that Redhill sand, which was used, has not the 
sharpness of Thames sand. Any hollow cross-joints were 
caused by the negligence of the bricklayers in filling them— 
“While you stand over them they do it, but relapse the 
moment your back is turned.” The existence of imper- 
fections in the Portland stone was also admitted. As re- 
gards the way of laying the stones it was said, ‘ The oolitic 
stones being homogeneous, it is not of vital importance that 
they should be set in their natural bed ; indeed, in a majority 
of cases it is hard to determine what is the natural bed ; 
and, as a fact, the long thin doorjambs which obtain in 
Board School buildings are usually set up on end.” Finally, 
the clerk of works put forth as an extenuating circumstance 
his being occupied with several schools at the same period. 

In a supplemental communication the reason for using 
only one nail for a roof-tile was given as follows :—“ Plain tiles 
used to be hung with two oak pegs driven through two holes 
left near the top. Tiles are now hung by two ribs moulded 
on the top edge. The tiles, as before, are kept in their place 
by their own weight, but the holes remain, and nails driven 
hrough them as an additional security against shifting, I 
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have found one nail quite effectual for that purpose, and the 
advantage is that in case of a broken tile it can be replaced 
without disturbing the adjoining tiles to the same eatent as 
when two are used ; besides which, two large long nails, 
sometimes used, I have found to split the thin feather edge 
boarding below on which the tiles are laid.” The prevalence 
of materials of lighter weights than specified was doubted, 
but it was added, ‘‘ When goods are supplied by a firm ot 
known probity I am content to accept their invoice as a 
guarantee of correctness.” The cracking of the ceilings 
was said to be “duc toaclose following of the clause in 
the specification, each coat to be strongly gauged with fine 
plaster,” a clause which it appears is now omitted. 

The explanation was not accepted as adequate by the 
Board, and the services of the clerk of works were dis- 
continued. In expressing his regret at their decision he 
appealed against it, on the grounds that the work was 
approved after repeated examinations by the architect, who 
expressed entire satisfaction, and it was subjected to 
thorough examination four months after completion, and 
that an error in judgment, or incidental relaxation of 
vigilance, the effect of which has been three or four years 
coming to the surface, should not be allowed to override 
the record of service before and since. The last building 
of which he had charge was referred to by the clerk of 
works as being recognised ‘‘as a sample of what (work 
ought to be.” In a subsequent letter to the architect of 
the Board the clerk of works said :— 

I infer, from the allusion you make to Salter’s Hill and Woodland 
Road Schools, that the committee consider me guilty of fraud, or con- 
nivance in fraudulent proceedings of the builders. I indignantly deny 
such connivance. My professional life for thirty years is an answer to 
it, but I refuse to believe that a body of English gentlemen can wilfully 
and deliberately deprive an old servant of his means of living—for 
that is what summary dismissal means—on the strength of errors com- 
mitted in good faith three or four years ago. I feel convinced that, on 
further consideration, they will recognise the fact that they have acted 
with undue haste, and will recall the injustice their action would 
lead to. 


Further correspondence followed, and it is creditable to 
the Board that they appeared to be willing to revoke their 
decision if evidence were forthcoming. For that and other 
reasons Mr. Ewan CHRISTIAN was commissioned to examine 
the two schools in question, but his report could not gain a 
new trial for the officer. 

The brickwork in the Woodland Road School does not 
appear to Mr. CurIsTIAN to be as bad asit was represented. 
He admits that the sand used was not as sharp as was 
desirable (the specification allowed pit sand of the kind), 
and that portions of the work consist of soft bricks put 
together in a rough and unseemly manner, with very rough, 
thick joints; “but generally speaking,” says Mr. CHRISTIAN, 
‘it is what I should consider a very fair specimen of 
ordinary stock brickwork such as the speci‘cation requires.” 
The absence of any settlement in the walls, as brought for- 
ward by the clerk of works, is said to be ‘‘very much to 
the point as regards the general soundness of the walls.” 
Mr. CHRISTIAN declares that he failed to discover the large 
amount of burnt ballast which was said to form part of the 
mortar. He excuses the hollows in the heading joints by 
saying, ‘‘I know from long experience that unless the laying 
of each brick is watched, the bricklayers will not draw up 
the mortar into such joints, and no after-flushing will remedy 
the omission. It is a very old and almost universal vice of 
the English bricklayer, and in carrying up a large building, 
with many hands employed, it would require almost the 
exclusive attention of a clerk of works entirely to prevent it. 
Grouting course by course would alone supply the omission, 
and grouting is not provided for in the specification, nor is 
it desirable except in summer weather.” These remarks 
are too true. In some few cases the neglect may not be 
against the desire of the contractor ; but every builder who 
has any pride in his work must condemn a practice which 
does not add to the endurance of walls. A parapet wall in 
the school, which was specified to be in cement, is described 
as being put together with worse materials than any other 
part of the building, and from the difficulty of access the 
brickwork is not easily repaired. In another paragraph Mr. 
CHRISTIAN calls attention toa defect that may be said to 
be characteristic of the London Board schools :—“ Waile 
remarking on this, it will be convenient again to notice, as 
I have done more than once before, a great defect, which, 
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so far as I have seen them, exists in all the roofs over the 
corridors of the Board schools I have visited. ‘The gutters 
are so miserably narrow that movement over them is most 
difficult, they are not executed in any case according to the 
roof plans, and the lead is deficient both in surface and 
weight ; but, irrespective of these divergencies, which ought 
to have been required to be altered, I would say that the 
whole system is wrong and ought to be changed. Nothing 
that impedes easy repair ought ever to be allowed in such 
cases, and the construction is such as must necessarily make 
repair a frequent occurrence: for the removal of snow also 
nothing could be worse or more inconvenient.” In the 
great gables, Mr. CuristT1AN could find no trace of cement 
in the walls. According to the specification, the gables 
should be built in cement only above the line of the 
rafters ; but if it had been done, it would not be of much 
value. Apropos of the’ gables, Mr. CurisTIAN remarks on 
the waste of money upon what was supposed to be an adorn- 
ment of the schools, for ‘‘the cost of purely ornamental 
stonework needlessly expended on pinnacles would have 
considerably more than paid for building the whole of the 
walls above the cornice solidly in cement, and in such a 
manner as to render after repair an impossible contin- 
gency.” 

The Portland stone generally is described as not being 
durable, and this character is not confined to the Woodland 
Road School. Mr. CurisTIAN does not, however, recom- 
mend that all the blemished stones need be taken out, 
as some will stand for several years, and it would be more 
destructive than useful to pull the work to pieces, until by 
reason of decay it becomes really needful.” Mr. CHRISTIAN 
says his recommendation is not to be taken as exonerating 
the builders, who should be made to reimburse the Board, to 
pay and not to execute repairs. 

The use of one nail instead of two in fixing the 
Broseley tiles is not approved by Mr. CurisTIAN, and, in 
spite of the order of the clerk of works, the contractor was 
not justified in his omission without a written order from 
the architect. The zinc-covered flat over a cloakroom has 
an area of 24 feet by 23 feet without any proper support, 
and is mainly kept up by partitions. That is an error in 
the drawings ; but it is remarked that “it would only have 
been reasonable on the part of the clerk of works to have 
called the architect’s attention to the necessity for better 
support.” It is needless to say that Mr. CHRISTIAN does 
not approve of the system of trusting entirely to invoices 
for the weights of lead and glass. The allegations against 
the caretaker’s house are considered in detail, and Mr. 
CHRISTIAN summarises the whole by saying, “ This little 
house is a very apt illustration of the proverb that ‘ill haste 
makes bad speed.’ For there is not a defect in it which 
might not have been easily avoided had due care been 
exercised. To my mind this house is the worst blot about 
the premises.” The inference he draws is that the faults of 
the clerk of works ‘“‘are those of a man accustomed to 
independent action, and insufficiently regardful of want of 
attention to details ; but I have neither seen nor heard any- 
thing that would point to dishonesty of purpose.” 

The leaving of the drain close to the foundation at 
Salter’s Hill School is admitted to have been an error of 
judgment, and Mr. CHRISTIAN says it was a very grave 
error. He says he was seriously alarmed at the state of the 
subsoil. If, however, the foundations are made thoroughly 
sound, there may be no more settlement. 

Mr. CHRISTIAN was, of course, bound to keep to the 
circumstances of the two cases on which he was to report. 
But it would have been easy for him to point out how the 
defects in the London Board schools originated. From his 
report it is evident that there are faults which are to be 
expected in the majority of the schools. The reason is 
that only an official type of building has been set up. At 
first the School Board adopted the rational system of 
allowing several architects to design the school buildings. 
But in order to save fees, and to give more facilities for 
meddling with the work, that system was superseded. 
What followed? As many as ninety schools, it is stated, 
were being erected at one time under the superintendence 
of the Board’s architect. ‘The members of the Board were 
satisfied as they calculated the percentages which were saved, 
but it would have been better for the ratepayers if archi- 
tects had been employed and paid in the ordinary way. 


The boasted economy will probably mean the expenditure 
of a quarter of a million of money. The only thing to be 
regretted is that the public will have to pay for the shabbi- 
ness of the men who were their representatives. 

The dispensing with architects was not, however, the 
only cause of the evil. The endeavours which are made to 
prevent a public investigation into the history of the Board 
are enough to convince any impartial person that there is 
apprehension of the results. It is not improbable that 
there would be stranger revelations than came to light 
before the Commission on the Metropolitan Board, and the 
neglect of some men would be found to be as dangerous 
as more direct culpability. If the case were left to the 
Board there would be no inquiry. It has, however, wider 
bearings than the giving of trouble to individual members 
and their friends. For that reason we are glad to observe 
that Mr. Dixon HarTLAND is to move in the House of 
Commons for a Royal Commission, and as it is not the 
business of any political party to uphold dishonesty, we 
presume there will be little opposition to his demand. It 
is too late to recover the money that was misspent, but 
something might be done by the inquiry to protect the 
metropolis in the future against the wastefulness which 
passes for economy. 


MURAL PAINTING.* . 
By F. SUDDARDS. 


HE subject on which I have chosen to speak to you this 
evening may, perhaps, at first sight seem to have little 
appropriateness to the requirem2nts of an assembly of those 
whose special study is architecture, and if you expect to learn 
something which will be of any direct assistance to you in the 
everyday architecture of the present time I am very much 
afraid that you will go away disappointed. Let me say at the 
outset that my remarks will be of general rather than special or 
technical interest, and intended (and, I hope, successfully) to 
stimulate a better understanding of the harmony which must 
exist between mural painting and architecture, and to create a 
deeper interest in this branch of the fine arts. 

I propose to consider, as a necessary preliminary to a 
thorough understanding of my subject, the limitations and 
necessities which govern mural painting, together with those 
desirable qualities which have come to be recognised as in- 
separable from the most enlightened treatment of wall pictures, 
and which have made mural painting as distinct from the 
ordinary practice of picture painting as the composition of an 
oratorio is different to the writing of a waltz or an operetta. 
Their aims and aspirations are totally different, each excellent 
enough in its own way, but nevertheless of a different order, and 
demanding widely different treatments. An artist in painting 
an ordinary portable picture, to be enclosed within the orthodox 
gilded frame, is influenced by none of the limitations which 
govern mural painting : he makes his canvas as perfect in itself 
as his powers enable him to do, whether such perfection consists 
in the realistic imitation of nature, the skilful management of 
detail, or the power of dramatic effect, giving no consideration 
whatever to the surroundings which the picture may have; he 
does not as arule know what these surroundings may be, and 
he cannot therefore be guided by any outside influences. His 
picture when complete and put into its frame is, or should be, a 
unity in itself, and whatever surroundings which it may have 
must be made subservient to it; the architecture becomes 
secondary to the picture; but with mural painting, however, 
the reverse is the case, the painting having to take its place as 
secondary to the architectural arrangement, and, unless mural 
painting is content to take this secondary place with modesty 
and good grace, it will neither harmonise with nor be improved 
by the architectural arrangement of the building which the 
picture decorates. 

Let me then proceed to mention some of the considerations 
which guide the mural painter in the method of treatment, in 
the effect to be sought after, and in the suitable choice of 
subject for his art. As I have already insisted upon, the great 
and all-important characteristic of mural painting is that it 
must perfectly harmonise with its architectural surroundings. 
But someone will say, How can it be decided when a mural 
painting is in perfect harmony with architecture, that is to say, 
what kind of painting is such as to be in complete unison with 
the building in which it is placed? I think it will be evident 
that there are certain kinds of painting which would at once 
produce the effect of incongruity when applied to the decora- 
tion of architectural surfaces. Let me ask you for a moment 
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* A lecture delivered before the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society on February 3. 
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and imagine the effect of importing a number of Dutch 
en as David Teniers, with his tavern 
brawls, or the vulgarly humorous works of Van Ostade, and 
pu'ting them in the interior of one of our cathedrals or public 
buildings. The character and nature of the subjects suffice to 
at once condemn such a course as being quite out of keepiog 
with the solemnity of a cathedral or the dignity of an important 
public edifice. But this inappropriateness of subject 1s only 
one reason against the use of a Dutch masterpiece for such a 
purpose : the minuteness of detail, the depth and richness of 
colouring, and the excessive realism sought after would be 
totally out of place, and were we to take the canvas and glue 
it into a small space exactly its own size, it is very certain that 
neither would the architectural effect of the building be 
enhanced, nor would the picture derive any benefit from the 
massive forms and sober dignity of the architectural surround- 
ings. The technical skill and mastery of detail, which are the 
all-important qualities of a Dutch master, must be enjoyed, if 
they are to be enjoyed at all, within the limits of the picture’s 
gold frame, and the same may equally be said of nearly all oil- 
paintings and portable pictures, whether they are Dutch, 
English, or of any other nationality. The ordinary exhibition 
picture should be complete in itself, its value depending on the 
faithful and effective treatment of whatever subject the artist 
has in hand; his work is begun and finished without any 
consideration of the surrounding influences such as are the all- 
important considerations to the mural painter, and it must be 
obvious to most people that to decorate the interior of a Gothic 
building, such as a church or town hall, with an average picture 
from one of our annual exhibitions would result, except in 
isolated cases, in palpable incongruity. 

It will be, therefore, well worth while, I think, to try and 
find out sxme of the reasons of such incongruity, and to 
endeavour at the same time to find out those qualities which 
produce harmony and unity of architecture with mural art. 

The ordinary exhibition picture, such as those which I have 
placed on the screen, depends to a very great extent on the 
skilful treatment of atmosphere and realism of effect, and the 
more the landscape can carry our minds away to the distant 
hills or the rippling brook, to the 
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pictures by such m 


River moving in its ceaseless way, 
The verdant reach of meadows fair and green, 
And the blue hills that bound the sylvan scene-— 


the more it can’do this the more does it deserve to be 
appreciated. But if the same landscape were painted as 
iliusively on a large wall space, the wall would cease to be felt 
as a wall. The surface for a mural painting is a wall, and 
it is intended to be felt as such, and not as something which 
would be likely, by being painte1 very realistically, to suggest 
a hole or space in the wall. The far-spreading distances and 
beautiful atmospheric effects of a Constable or David Cox are 
beautiful, indeed, and suggest the freshness and beauty of 
nature to our minds with nearly all the force of nature itself: 
left within the natural limits of its frame and hung on a wal, 
we may, indeed, derive all the pleasure which such a picture 
can bestow, and without any prejudicial effect on the sur- 
roundings. But let us transplant such a picture, enlarging it if 
necessary, and glue it to the wall of a building, and it would be 
unsuitable, because it would be so deceptive as to render it 
almost impossible for one to feel the presence of the wall, and 
in that way would be harmful to, and out of harmony with, the 
architecture. Landscape, or at any rate, a realistic treatment 
of it, is now recognised as being unsuitable for mural pictures, 
but when used in a decorative sense, and in conjunction with 
figures, it can be made use of very effectively and usefully, as 
will be seen in many of the examples which I propose to bring 
before you. It may be well here to remark, while speaking of 
the use of landscape in a decorative manner, that mural 
painting must be considered more as decorative than pictorial 
art. Its object is to enhance the effect of a building by taking 
away from the barrenness of and giving interest to its wall 
surfaces—to become, in fact, so much high-class decoration. 
On this account figures are best suited to mural paintings, as 
they can be grouped in a decorative spirit, and in lines which 
will harmonise with the architectural surroundings, while the 
necessary amount of pictorial effect may be obtained without 
recourse to excessive distances. : 

The next consideration which must be brought forward is 
the necessity for simplicity as opposed to profusion of detail. 
Microscopic detail is all very well in its way, but for a mural 
painting it would be so much wasted labour, inasmuch as it 
would have no effect at the distance from which it would be 
seen. I hope that this exclusion of minuteness of detail will 
not be unpopular with my audience, for there is a great 
tendency nowadays to judge a picture by the amount of realistic 
detail which it contains, and the closeness of its approach to 
the illusive and deceptive. Let it only be such a triumph of 
imitation as to almost deceive the spectator, and it will be 
sufficient to delight and amuse a great many people and to 
make the artist popular with them. This tendency towards the 
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love of imitativeness, although healthy up to a certain point, is 
very much to be deplored when it is to the exclusion of the 
ideal. To the mural painter realistic imitation of profusive 
detail is not allowed him, and if he wishes to obtain the 
breadth and simplicity which is necessary to make his work 
harmonise with the conventional masses of the interior of @ 
Classic or Gothic bu'lding (and architecture is excessively con- 
ventional, admitting very few approaches to the imitation of 
natural forms), his work must be made to some extent conven- 
tional, and must not admit the approaches to realism which are 
admissible in an ordinary picture. The size of a mural picture 
is also a very important reason why detail, or perhaps I had 
better say, microscopic detail, should be excluded. The size of 
most of the large mural paintings of the Panthéon in Paris is 
perhaps, taking each picture complete, something like 60 feet 
long by 18 feet high, and to see such a picture all at once it Is, 
as you will easily imagine, necessary to stand at a considerable 
distance from it; at such a distance small detail would not be 
seen, and so would become so much wasted labour ; but apart 
from the question of waste labour, it would assuredly give a 
meanness to the painting in its relation to the architectural 
surroundings. A mural picture is part of the decoration of a 
building, and in order that it may be effective at the dis- 
tance from which both painting aud architecture may unite, 
from which the painting may enrich the architecture 
and in return be enriched by it, the necessity for sim- 
plicity of treatment and largeness of scale and execution 
must never be overlooked. The artist must consider, not how 
much detail he can put into his picture, but how little ; he 
must consider, not the profusion of the realistic imitation which 
characterises his portable exhibition pictures, but the breadth 
and simplicity of treatment which is, or ought to be, charac- 
teristic of all decorative painting. His success as a mural 
painter will depend, not so much on the success with which he 
can paint the freshness of a landscape or the fidelity with 
which he can paint a portrait, but on the skill which he displays 
in the grouping of figures, the management of draperies and 
accessories, and on the introduction of the necessary amount of 
allegorical, religious, ar historical interest. 

One other consideration which must be included among the 
necessary qualities of mural painting is deadness of surface. 
If Leighton’s frescoes in the South Kensington Museum were 
painted in oil-colours, with the rich darks and glossy surface of 
the average oil-painting, the probability is that it would only be 
possible tosee them all at once from one or two exceptional points. 
of view. Such a difficulty is easily overcome in a small-framed 
picture by changing one’s point of sight, but the larger the 
picture is the less easily is this difficulty overcome. Who has 
not experienced considerable annoyance at the difficulty of 
finding a position from which it is possible to see some of our 
well-varnished old masters? It will easily be understood, then, 
that in Jarge decorative paintings deadness of surface is a very 
desirable quality. This deadness of surface is not, I am afraid, 
a very popular quality, although the majority of artists like it, 
and among them, and perhaps also among the art-loving. 
public, it seems to be coming more ard more into favour. It 
is, however, a quality which should always distinguish mural 
paintings, and which is the peculiar characteristic of fresco 
paintings ; there can be no doubt that this is one important 
reason why the fresco method was accepted by the great 
Italian masters as the most suitable medium then known. 

I have spent, perhaps, more time than I originally intended 
in the discussion of those qualities which are or which are not 
desirable in mural paintings; but I am anxious that my 
remarks may be as useful as possible to you as students of 
architecture, and hence I have endeavoured to make as clear 
as possible the right and wrong in this branch of art. Before 
proceeding to consider the processes of mural painting it wilk 
be well to recapitulate and repeat in a few words the conclu- 
sions arrived at. First of all, realistic imitation of nature, and. 
especially of landscape nature, must not be admitted, but must 
be sufficiently conventionalised to harmonise with the architec- 
tural surroundings ; secondly, the necessity for simplicity of 
treatment and lJargeness of scale and execution, as opposed ta 
minuteness of detail ; and, thirdly, the necessity for deadness. 
of surface. 

I propose now to speak for a few minutes on the various” 
processes which have been adopted in times gone by, 
and of the modifications of these processes which are 
now adopted in the painting of pictures on walls. The- 
earliest methods of mural painting carry us back to Classic 
times ; and, as far as has been ascertained by the chemi- 
cal examination of the examples found at Pompeii (which,, 
with the exception perhaps of the Egyptian paintings, 
are among the earliest specimens extant), it has been almost 
conclusively decided that the ancients painted in fresco secco, and 
occasionally in tempera, or a combination of the two, Fresco’ 
painting and mural painting have now almdst become 
synonymous, so much so in fact that modern wall paintings. 
executed in oil-colours (as for example the Hémicycle, by 
Delaroche, in the Palais des Beaux-Arts) are frequently termed 
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frescoes, and it may be assumed that, as has long been acknow- 
ledged, fresco is the style of mural painting which assimilates 
most naturally and easily with architecture, and a_ short 
description of the process is necessary to make this paper 
anything like complete. Fresco is of two kinds, buon fresco or 
true fresco, and fresco secco. The process of true fresco is as 
follows: — Oa the surface of the wall, which is best of 
well-dried bricks, a first rough coat of mortar, com- 
posed of river sand and lime, is evenly laid, and should 
be left to harden for a very long time, sometimes for 
years The second coat, which is termed the intonaco, 
consists of well-prepared lime and fine sand, which has 
been carefully washed. This second coat of plaster is not 
laid on all at once, but only in such portions as the artist is 
able to complete whi'e the p'aster is wet. The colours are 
then applied to this wet plaster, and in process of drying the 
colours become fixed and embodied with the plaster. It is 
this painting on the fresh plaster that constitutes the essential 
peculiarity of true fresco, and which gives it the luminous and 
crystalline qualities which distinguish it from the less beautiful 
though more easily manage1 method termed fresco secco 
The artist in true fresco is accompanied in his work by a 
plasterer, who lays on the intonaco under his direction, and 
tis also no inconsiderable part of his duties to remove any 
part with which the artist is not satisfied. According to the 
evidence of Mr. Herbert, in his efforts at fresco painting in the 
Houses of Parliament, no part was done which had not been 
cut out four times, while some parts had to be cut out five or 
six times. It will be seen from this that elaborate preparatory 
studies must be necessary, and, in addition to a careful study 
of the subject in colours, a full-size cartoon has to be prepared, 
from which the drawing is traced piece by piece to the wet 
plaster. The technical difficulties which the worker in true 
fresco has to meet with are very numerous and very serious. 
First of all he must work quickly and deliberately, for when 
the intonaco is dry it cannot be altered except by complete 
removal of the part. Another difficulty consists in the altera- 
tion of the colours when dry by the lime into which they have 
become fixed, while at the same time retouching is impossible 
f the luminous quality of buon fresco is to be preserved. 
Comparatively little refinement is possible, and still another 
great difficulty consists in the inability of the-artist to see what 
‘he is doing. Having to do his picture bit by bit, he is unable 
to see the effect of his colours on each other until the whole is 
finished. With these very serious technical difficulties it is 
almost a matter for surprise that true fresco has ever been 
practised at all, and, as a matter of fact, true fresco has 
never been employed to any great extent, even in Italy, 
the home of fresco painting, while in England, France, 
and other countries which have not an Italian climate, it has 
been abandoned as unsuitable by reason of its inability to resist 
the effects of damp, fog and smoke, combined with the ever- 
changing atmosphere of the northern parts of Europe. The 
more usual method which has been employed in fresco painting 
in Italy is to lay in the groundwork of the painting in true 
fresco, and then complete the picture in the process known as 
fresco secco, and frequently also in tempera. In fresco secco 
or dry fresco the intonaco is allowed to dry thoroughly ; when 
completely dry the surface of the intonaco is moistened with a 
syringe, and the colours (ground in lime water as in true fresco) 
are applied in the ordinary way. This method has the advan- 
tage of being far more easily managed, and the artist can leave 
the work and resume it as he pleases ; much more refinement of 
drawing and modelling can be obtained ; it is, however, com- 
pared with true fresco, heavy and opaque, and while not having 
the technical difficulties of the latter, neither has it those 
peculiar merits of lightness and brilliancy which constitute the 
true beauty of the more troublesome process. Tempera was 
also used in paintings which were not exposed to the weather, 
and it is no doubt on account of the extensive use of retouchings 
in tempera that a great many of the works of the Italian 
masters of the Renaissance are now in a state of decay. It 
will be seen from what I have said with regard to fresco that, in 
spite of its beauty, when in conjunction with architecture it has 
a great many drawbacks; on the one hand, the buon process 
imposes very mnany material inconveniences upon the artist, 
allowing very little refinement unless worked upon afterwards in 
empera, while the secco process is heavy and opaque. There 
s very little cause for surprise therefore that fresco as practised 
by the artists of the Renaissance has been superseded in 
modern times (thanks to the friendly aid of scientific research) 
by more expeditious and less troublesome methods. The 
revival of true fresco in this country has been attempted 
at very great expense to the authorities, and a considerable 
amount of comparatively unremunerative labour was be- 
stowed by the most prominent English artists of some fifty 
years ago in the well-intentioned effort on the part of Govern- 
ment to revive the old-fashioned method of mural painting. 
Great enthusiasm seems to have animated all who 
were concerned in this revival, and it is to be regretted that 
their efforts were not crowned with the success they deserved. 


It will be interesting here to quote the opinion of Mr. Herbert 
with regard to fresco. He says :—“I am quite convinced that 
however true the theory of fresco may be, the practice of it 
always has been, and will ever prove, next to an impossibility— 
if, indeed, any refinements or subtleties of art are attempted. 
I may be asked, Have not the Italian painters left evidence to 
the contrary of this assertion? I reply that in Vasari’s time 
there was but one ‘true fresco in Italy,’ and the melancholy 
condition of frescoes throughout the continent shows further 
proof of the statement.” Mr. Herbert then goes on to say, 
referring to the frescoes in the Houses of Parliament, “Fresco 
has had a fair trial here, and is to give way before something 
a thousand times better in every way.” 

Before proceeding to speak on the more recent processes in 
mural painting, I would like to say a word or two about the 
attempted revival of fresco which took place in England about 
the year 1849, and to which I have just referred. The time for 
such a reviva] was favourable ; the importance of the cultiva- 
tion of the fine arts was beginning to be recognised by the 
authorities, and, to their credit be it said, every effort was made 
to gather information and conduct experiments, in order that 
the money spent and the patient investigation and labour which 
was bestowed might have as a result the permanent enrich- 
ment of the nation, and the cultivation among the people of 
one of the highest and most dignified forms of art. The first 
experiments which were made were in buon fresco ; this is not 
to be wondered at when we remember that most of the great 
Italian art achievements were in part if not entirely in buon 
fresco. It was Michel Angelo who said that “‘oil-painting was an 
art fit only for women and easy and lazy persons like Fra 
Sebastiano ;” but the value of this remark must be considerably 
modified when we remember that it was tinged with much 
personal bitterness on account of Sebastiano’s wish to have the 
Last Judgment in the Sistine Chapel painted in oil instead of 
fresco. There can, indeed, be no doubt that on account of 
its peculiar technical conditions and limitations, the artist in 
true fresco has to rely upon those more noble and much higher 
qualities, such as beauty of composition, harmony of line, and 
grandeur of conception, rather than on the depth and richness 
of colouring, or the realistic effects which are possible in oil- 
painting. 

There is, however, little room for surprise that the first 
attempts in the English revival of mural painting were in true 
fresco; the paintings of Herbert, Cope, and Dyce, in the 
Houses of Parliament, are painful evidence of the unsatisfactory 
result of these attempts, and it is admitted by Mr. Herbert that 
he had nearly been driven mad by the trouble and annoyance 
which the old system of fresco caused him, while of two of the 
unfortunate plasterers employed to assist. these artists it is 
reported that they both went mad and died, one raving and 
the other melancholy. Truly a fresco-plasterer’s lot was not a 
happy one, and the lot of the artist himself cannot have been 
much more pleasant. 

The probability is that too much was expected of the 
process, and the tendency of the modern artist towards the 
conscientious treatment and elaboration of detail would render 
him peculiarly unfitted for the art of true fresco, Being accus- 
tomed to paint panel pictures in oil-colours he would attempt 
to put into his wall painting far more than was advisable, con- 
sidering the material limitations under which he was working, 
forgetting that with the old masters all work in true fresco was 
based upon simplification rather than elaboration ; they recog- 
nised the limitations imposed upon them by the technical 
difficulties, and instead of trying to overcome them they made 
the best of them. But apart from anything else climatic con- 
siderations prevented the adoption of fresco in England: it 
was found to be quite unable to resist the changeable climate 
of England, and has therefore been abandoned. Some of the 
paintings in the Houses of Parliament, which have been most 
exposed, are almost completely destroyed, while of the rest it 
has been found necessary, in order to afford protection from the 
atmosphere, to place glass in front of them, and in consequence 
the deadness of surface, which is one of the peculiar qualities and 
beauties of fresco, has been toa great extent destroyed. The 
most satisfactory of the frescoes are those in the Queen’s 
robing-rooms, by Wm. Dyce, which are as yet in very good 
condition, thanks, no doubt, to the special precautions which 
have been taken to insure their preservet on, and to guard 
them against changes of temperature: such precautions, how- 
ever, would rarely be possible, and so it came to be acknow- 
ledged that fresco in this country was a failure. The material 

conditions which the artist had to meet with were most annoy- 
ing and troublesome, and he was to a great extent at the mercy 
of the plasterer, while permanency was next to impossible. 
And so fresco was given up, to be superseded by a newer 
method, which the advanced science of chemistry brought 
forward: this new method is known as water-glass painting, 
and originated, I believe, in Germany. All the more recent 
works in the Houses of Parliament have been executed in this 
method, and it may be interesting to describe the process, 
which is an extremely simple one. It consists, speaking in 
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general terms, of painting in water-colour on dry plaster, the 
water-colour painting being afterwards fixed with a solution of 
flint applied to it in spray on the same principle as an ordinary 
pencil or charcoal drawing is fixed with the spray-diffuser. 
The solution of flint referred to is composed of quartz and 
potash, or quartz and soda and a small quantity -of powdered 
charcoal. The advantages which this method has over the 
older method are numerous: first of all, it is much more 
manageable, and the artist, instead of being obliged to complete 
his picture bit by bit, can carry forward the whole of his 
scheme at will; it is best compared with water-colour, and so 
long as the spray of water-glass is not applied too profusely 
the dull surface, which is so desirable in large mural paint- 
ings, can be preserved. The two most important examples 
of water-glass painting, and, in fact, the two most important 
works in the Houses of Parliament, are those by Maclise. 
I refer to Zhe Meeting of Wellington and Blucher 
after Waterloo and the Death of Nelson, each of which 
is painted in a panel 46 feet long by 12 feet high. 
Maclise evidently entered upon these works with a very great 
amount of confidence in the material at his command, and with 
strong hopes in the permanence of it. Experiments were made 
with very satisfactory results, but no amount of experiments 
seem to have been able to foretell the effects of London. 
smoke. Dr. Percy, who has since made a scientific exami- 
nation and analysis on the subject, came to the conclusion 
that no wall painting, whether in buon fresco or fresco 
secco, can resist an atmosphere impregnated, as that of London 
is, with the chemical substances evolved from the consumption 
of coal, and he doubts also the efficacy of water-glass. His 
doubts as to the latter have since been confirmed, although at 
the same time there can be no doubt that water-glass paintings 
are much more permanent in this climate than frescoes. The 
two large pictures by Maclise are in a far from satisfactory con- 
dition, and if they are to be preserved at all some steps will 
have to be taken for their preservation. In the meantime the 
other panels in the large hall at Westminster are waiting 
“ Micawber-like” for ‘‘something to turn up.” 
(To be continued.) 


THE LONDON COUNTY ENGINEER. 


At the meeting on Tuesday the Standing Committee 

reported that they had, in accordance with the resolution 
of the Council last week, considered, in conference with the 
other committees concerned, the best course to be taken for 
the appointment of a chief engineer. It would probably be 
within the recollection of the Council that, when the committee 
recommended the appointment of Mr. Dunscombe, the loss of 
whose services they greatly regretted, they mentioned the 
names of two other candidates for the office, viz. Mr. A. R, 
Binnie and Mr. J. Allison. They formed at the time a high 
opinion of Mr. Binnie’s qualifications, whilst deeming Mr. 
Dunscombe to be on the whole more fitted, owing to his 
previous long and general experience in Liverpool, for the 
position that had to be filled in London. The Council, being 
now under the necessity of making a fresh choice, could not, 
they thought, do better than appoint Mr. Binnie to the office, 
They accordingly recommended :— 

“ That Mr. A. R. Binnie be appointed chief engineer of the 
Council, at a salary of 1,500/, a year, upon the following con- 
ditions :—That he do hold his office during the pleasure of the 
Council ; that he be required to give his whole time to the 
duties of his office, and be not allowed to take any private 
practice ; and that on retirement he shall not be entitled to any 
superannuation or pension.” 

The Deputy-chairman (Mr. Haggis) stated that Mr. Binnie 
had been for a long period of years engaged in engineering 
work in India. Since his return to this country he had been, 
for the past fifteen years, engineer to the Bradford Corpora- 
tion, During that time he had done very large works, He was 
generally allowed to be a very able engineer; and they felt 
that they had chosen the best man available in recommending 
him to the Council. Mr. Binnie would be ready to enter on 
their service on Monday, March 3. 

Mr. Binnie was unanimously elected, and he afterwards 
appeared before the Council and thanked them. They had 
called upon him, he said, to perform important duties, and to 
undertake grave responsibilities. It now became him to prove 
to them that they had not misplaced their confidence. In the 
early future he should have to ask for their forbearance and 
kind assistance in overcoming the difficulties invariable to his 
entering upon office, but he hoped within a short period to 
establish between them and himself that confidence which 
should exist between the Council and its officers. 

The Standing Committee further recommended :— 

hat the clerk be instructed to convey to Mr. Dunscombe 
an expression of regret on the part of the Council that the tem- 
porary failure of his health has deprived the Council of services 


from which it had reason to anticipate much advantage, and 
the hope that his health might soon be sufficiently restored to 
enable him to enter upon some fresh sphere of duty.” 

This was agreed to. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of this Association was held on the 4th inst., 
Mr. J. Cotton being in the chair, when a paper was read 
by Mr. Charles E. Bateman, entitled “A Saturday Afternoon 
in London,” in which he showed how it is possible in the time 
afforded by a Saturday half-holiday to visit and examine 
examples of every period of architecture, from the earliest 
Egyptian to English work of the eighteenth century. Mr. 
Bateman described a number of examples all within a small 
area, and pointed out that by a series of visits such as he 
described a student could readily grasp the sequence of the 
historical styles of architecture. Among the examples de- 
scribed, all of which were illustrated by photographs and 
engravings, were the Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Lycian, 
Greek, and Roman work in the British Museum; the churches 
of St. Bartholomew, the Temple, St. Etheldreda, Austin Friars, 
St. Helen, and St. Sepulchre ; and Crosby Hall, Middle Temple 
Hall, Somerset House, and Whitehall, in each of which are 
excellent examples of the work of the various periods at which 
they were erected. 

A paper was also read by Mr. Herbert R. Lloyd on 
‘© Methods of Calculating Strains,” in which he pointed out the 
advantages of the graphic method of calculating strains, and 
by means of diagrams of girders and roof trusses carrying loads 
such as have to be frequently supported in modern buildings, 
demonstrated the readiness with which the strains upon such 
supports could be calculated, and the accuracy with which the 
necessary strength of their various parts could be designed. 

At the conclusion of the papers a vote of thanks was ac- 
corded to Messrs. Bateman and Lloyd, and a resolution was 
passed asking Mr. Lloyd to take steps for the formation of a 
class for the study of graphic statics. 


OLD ST. CHAD’S CHURCH, SHREWSBURY, 


HE Shropshire Archzeological Society having obtained 

money for the exploration of the ancient crypt in Old 

St. Chad’s churchyard the work was placed in charge of Mr. 

J. Nurse, who presented the following report at the annual 
meeting of the Society :— 

On October 10, 1889, labourers were employed by the 
council, who commenced to probe the ground with iron bars, 
hoping by that means to find the groined roof, or to hit upon 
the walls. A walled rectangular space, near the north-east 
pier of the tower, was discovered closed, slightly below the 
surface, with rough flags. The rubbish, with which it was 
nearly filled, was partly excavated and probed to a depth of 
17 feet. Several other excavations were made to a considerable 
depth, with the result that nothing of consequence was found. 
These were filled in, and the work was on the point of being 
abandoned when a further trial and excavation was made in 
a line with the north wall of the tower, embracing the area 
of the north-east and south-west piers, with the result that 
remains of the foundation of the south-west pier were dis- 
covered ; a deeper cutting through the mass of rubbish (chiefly 
building refuse) revealed the end of a piece of stone with 
tapering sides, having roughly the plan of a mullion. Efforts 
were made to raise it, but without success, so that resort was 
had to carefully removing the rubbish from around it, with 
the gratifying result that it was discovered to be an angle 
pillar that remained 27 sz¢wz, with a slight tilt, as it was left 
when the tower fell, crushing in and destroying the north 
transept, and with it the vaulting of this chamber. On clear- 
ing the rubbish to the bottom, the base was also discovered, 
quite perfect. This excavation further revealed the fact that 
there was but a small portion of the walls left (in height, at 
this point, of 2 feet), showing clearly that the greater part of 
the material had been removed for use elsewhere. The 
council, after consideration, deemed the finding of this pillar 
and base, with a part of the wall, of sufficient importance to 
warrant them in following up the clue thus obtained, and 
directel the excavations to proceed, keeping close to and ex- 
posing the wall lines everywhere. By so doing the general out- 
line was discovered, with very gratifying results. Ultimately 
it was determined to cut down the trees that flourished luxu- 
riantly over the ruins, and to clear out the whole of the central 
mass of rubbish. By permission of the vicar of St. Chad’s 
this was proceeded with, the rubbish and soil being deposited 
and levelled over a portion of the churchyard, thereby some- 
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what raising it, improving its general appearance, and leaving 
it ready for seeding at the proper time. The clearance of the 
rubbish brought to light what remained of the central 
supports of the groining, of which there should be three. One 
of them has been completely removed, and the two others had 
been cased ; but they contain within the case a short length 
of the ancient purple red stone shaft, very much crushed, and 
in each case their ancient cases quite perfect; in fact, so 
fresh (nearly free from injury) are these cases everywhere in 
the ruins that they might have been executed only yesterday. 
It is noticeable that one is some 16 inches out of its true line 
(east and west) with those on either side. The casing material 
is of old red stone, making the pillar in appearance not 12} 
inches, as originally, but 21 inches in diameter, built in 
courses, starting in the old cases as a foundation—an 
indication of a very early failure ; whilst the other is cased chiefly 
with Grinshill white stone, making the pillar 2 feet 10 inches 
in diameter, laid on a rough foundation outside the ancient 
case—an indication of a later repair. It is generally assumed 
as a fact that Grinshill white stone was not used in this 
locality until the twelfth century, and a water-colour drawing in 
the vestry of the new church shows the use of red and white 
stone, and clearly helps to fix the date when the white was 
used for building purposes in this church. The situation of 
the crypt will be seen to occupy the whole space under the north 
transept of the later or Transition Norman church—a very 
unusual situation. Its length is 30 feet 7 inches, divided into 
four bays; its width, 22 feet 7 inches, divided into two bays, giving 
an ordinary quadripartite vault of rather weak construction. 
The span of the arches being unequal, the groin-point of the 
longitudinal arches would not rise to the same height as the 
transverse arches, unless the former were stilted. Some of the 
stone found in the débris would indicate vaulting of rubble 
work of a very heavy nature. At the north-west angle are 
some steps of white Grinshill freestone, probably erected at the 
end of the sixteenth century as a more convenient approach 
and use of the chamber asadimery. A large semi-elliptic arch 
opened from the chancel to the lady chapel, now blocked with 
masonry ; and a similar arch of greater span opened from this 
chapel to the south transept, over which are the steps formerly 
used for access to the tower from a stair turret on the south 
side connecting with the steps before mentioned, and having 
remains of the jamb of the Early English triplet window that 
adorned the beautiful south transept. Two Saxon cysts were 
discovered outside but near to the west wall of the crypt. They 
are formed of thin, rough, red stone slabs in short pieces set 
on edge in the earth, and were covered with the same material; 
they contained human remains. There is no stone bottom to 
them, the interment apparently being made on the earth with 
a thin layer of charcoal. Very careful search was made, but 
no ornaments or trinkets were found in the soil. On referring 
to the general plan of the crypt it will be noticed that the pillar 
on the second base of the west wall is prostrate. This was so 
found in the excavations, and has not been disturbed. The 
front portion only is semicircular ; the sides are partly straight, 
and the back quite straight, exactly fitting the sinking in the 
base on which it would be bedded. The pillars on the angles 
have the same peculiarity, being prepared to fit the right angle; 
this will be made clear on reference to the details. The Saxon 
method of dressing the stone with an axe, as distinguished from 
the later work when chisels were used, is clearly noticeable on 
these pillars, whilst a still coarser kind of walling with thick 
and uneven beds (almost rubblework in places) indicates a 
work possibly of still higher antiquity than Saxon. 

During the excavations a few articles of interest have been 
found, and will, I understand, be placed in the Shrewsbury 
Museum in a special case, among them being a bronze stylus 
(Roman), very perfect, 54 inches in length, Nuremberg tokens, 
and other coins. Several encaustic and plain tiles were found 
in the excavations, the designs being very similar in some 
cases to those found and relaid at the Abbey church in 
this town. 

A collection of curious and interesting bowls of old tobacco 
pipes, stamped with the maker’s names, initials, or dates, were 
found. These are in the possession of Dr. Toursfield, who has 
taken some interest in investigating their history, and has 
promised a contribution to the Society on the subject. 

It will be observed that the history of the building has been 
but slightly touched upon in this report, and in concluding it 
I venture to be very bold, and claim for the council of the 
Society the merit of having explored and opened up to view 
the remains of the most ancient and correspondingly inte- 
resting structure in the county town, It bas been sug- 
gested that the chamber was even of British origin, and 


was afterwards converted to sacred uses. This would 
not be an improbable conjecture, bearing in mind 
that on this identical spot stood the palace that had 


been the residence of a long race of British princes. This 
palace is recorded by Owen to have been burnt down in the Saxon 
wars. Iam, however, inclined to ascribe its construction to the 
Saxon period at the time St. Chad was Bishop of Lichfield, in 


the middle of the seventh century, probably by Wolfric himself, 
king of Mercia, for a distinctly religious purpose, in fact, the 
Saxon church erected for a Christian community. There are 
several points strongly in favour of this view. The plan is 
peculiar, divided as its length is into four bays. If one on the 
south end is assumed to be cut off, and used as a vestibule at 
the entrance, it would leave three bays, which may be called 
the nave, immediately in the centre of which would come the 
opening into the smaller space, which would form the chancel 
eastwards. The walls are of rough hewn masonry of massive 
thickness, necessary to resist the thrust of the very heavy 
rubble stone vaults. The bases of the several columns are 
plain in detail, well spread; they are laid on the gravel or 
sand without further foundation. The pillars were slender 
(12} inches diameter), worked with a tool peculiar to the Saxon 
masons, namely, the axe, and in one piece of stone, in height 
3 feet 11 inches. This was a Saxon peculiarity, as evidence 
the “long and short work” and the baluster shafts in one 
piece of stone, a method of construction usually ascribed to 
them. Again there are the two interments outside the west 
wall, observing orientation. If it had been erected by the 
Normans they would have constructed these columns in courses, 
and bonded them with the walls of larger dimensions, in the 
same manner that the smaller pillars have been cased with red 
stone, and this particular way is not unlikely to have been their 
work. To prevent accidents a light iron fence has been placed 
around the excavation, and a rough plank approach has been 
made to the stone steps at the north-west angle, giving a tolerably 
safe means of access for any one wishing to descend to the 
interior. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


PAPER entitled “Some remarks on the chapter intro- 

ductory to Ferguson’s ‘ History of Architecture,’” was 
read by Mr. John Kinross at the meeting of the Edinburgh 
Association on the 6th inst. The various subjects treated of 
were uniformity, mass, proportion and colour in architecture, 
and the prospects of advance in modern work. With regard to 
uniformity, the lecturer referred to Princes’ Street, Edinburgh, 
as an example of individuality carried to excess, and while ot 
Opinion that in certain streets there could not be too much 
variety, a street like Princes’ Street demanded some uniformity 
in its architecture if it was to be worthy of its magnificent 
natural situation. Size was stated to be the first element in 
architectural grandeur, and one that the system of building 
commonly adopted in Edinburgh naturally gave, but fine pro- 
portion was insisted on as necessary to give a large building 
any permanent value. The various attempts by English archi- 
tects to introduce colour into buildings were referred to, and the 
fact stated that at least one of the most eminent of them 
entirely changed his views on this subject, and latterly used 
only such colour as the local stone afforded. Violent contrasts 
of colour were deprecated, such as the introduction of large 
masses of red stone amongst grey, or grey amongst red, and 
various towns were pointed out where that had been done with 
an injurious result. The local colour of towns like Aberdeen 
and Galashiels was referred to, and suggestions made about 
other methods of using their local stones than those usually 
adopted in these places. The lecturer considered that advance 
could only be made in course of time after great individual 
effort, as at present architects could not be got to work on the 
same lines, but he hoped that in the future there might be 
greater unity in general work, and consequent advance. Some 
discussion followed, and at the close the customary vote of 
thanks was passed. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T the last meeting a paper on “Early French Renais- 
sance” was read by Mr. Henry D. Walton. As a style 
that has powerfully influenced modern work, the study of its 
development from the Italian model is, he said, of the greatest 
interest if our design would escape mere plagiarism. Its dis- 
tinctive feature was the roof—high pitched, embellished with 
wrought-iron and leadwork, tall, elaborate chimneys and stone 
dormers, thereby giving a picturesque effect. The wall surface 
was pretty flat; the variety given by the buttresses of the 
preceding Gothic period was effected by pilasters. In con- 
temporaneous English manor-houses, projecting oriels gave a 
diversity attained by the French architect’s use of turrets and 
circular towers. These points were all illustrated by photo- 
graphs, enlarged drawings of features, and sketches, the 
outcome of a tour made by the author as travelling student. 
The discussion which followed was opened by Mr. John 
Thomson, and afterwards a hearty vote of thanks was awarded 
Mr. Walton, 


- called for. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue trustees for the administration of the money given’ 


by Sir Epwarp GUINNESS for the improvement of the 
houses of the labouring classes have asked the directors of 
the Dublin Artisans’ Dwelling Company (Limited) to under- 
take the superintendence of the construction of the build- 
ings which it is proposed to erect in Dublin, and to manage 
the property afterwards. We have already questioned the 
wisdom of some of the regulations of the trustees, and 
their efforts to set up amateur architects will not, we hope, 
meet with approval. We are quite ready to admit the good 
work done by the company in endeavouring to improve the 
habitations of the humbler classes in Dublin, but it is not 
to be supposed that the directors designed the buildings of 
the company or are competent to superintend construction. 
~The circumstance that they are ready to pose as architects 
will make people think they are being duped by themselves 
_ or their hangers-on, 


ACCORDING to a decision which Mr. Justice Carrry has 
given, it is possible for the representatives of a plaintiff in 
a light and-air case to continue the action after the plaintiff's 
death. Although cises of the kind have been heard, 
strange to say, it was the first time when such a decision was 
The late plaintiff, a woman named JONEs, was 
the owner-in-fee of property in High Street, Worcester, the 
defendant being the owner of adiacent premises in the 
same street. The action was commenced on December 3, 
1888, by the plaintiff, for an injunction to restrain inter- 
ference with her ancient lights by the defendant, and for 
damages. It was stated that the alterations to the 
defendant’s property, which, it was alleged, interfered with 
the access of light and air to the plaintiff’s premises, were 
commenced before the motion, but not before the writ was 
issued. Plaintiff died on October 15, 1889, and her 
executors and devisees revived the action. It was con- 
tended on behalf of the defendant that the representatives 
of the deceased were debarred from reviving the action, and 
that there had never been a precedent to show that devisees 
could continue an action for a mandatory injunction. The 
argument of the counsel on the other side was that when- 
ever a plaintiff who alleged injury to his property, whether 
real or personal, died, his right of action with regard to the 
property survived to his representatives, and that it could be 
carried on by those persons who were interested in a dead 
man’s property. Mr. Justice Curry took the same view, 
and therefore refused the motion that was made on behalf 
of the defendant. It is an important point in favour of 
hereditary litigation. 


~ An exhibition of portraits of celebrities who have lived 
in the nineteenth century will be opened in Brussels next 
month. There is to be no restriction of country or of 
profession. From the promises which the committee have 
received it can be assumed that the masterpieces of the 
greatest portraitists of the century will find their way to 
Brussels, and in many cases the subject will be of less 
importance than the manner of painting. As Belgium 
holds a sort of neutral position there will be less objection 
to sending pictures there than to an exhibition in Paris or 
Berlin. The Countess of FLANDERS presides over the 
committee, and among the members are M. PorTagts, the 
director of the Academy, and M. WaAUTERs. 


Dr. DupFIELD, the medical officer of health for the 
Kensington district, has again sounded the alarm about the 
danger from brick-burning, which he anticipates will give 
rise to many complaints in the ensuing summer. In last 
July the vestry, on the advice of the solicitors, called the 
attention of the London County Council to the subject. A 
reply was received stating that the Sanitary and Special 
Purposes Committee of the Council were dealing with the 
question of the nuisance from brick-burning, in connection 
with the general question of by-laws for the prevention of 
nuisances. At a later date an inquiry was made as to 
whether the London Council had taken any definite action, 
but the only response was a reference to the letter already 
sent. A question was also asked in Parliament on the 


subject, but all the Home Secretary could say was that no © 
pledge could be given as to legislation. Dr. DuDFIELD 

considers that brick-burning in suburban districts can only 

be suppressed bya special Act, and Sir RopER LETHBRIDGE 

proposes to introduce a Bill if the County Council should 

continue to hesitate about dealing with the matter. 


A FRENCHMAN named BAREILLER, who died about a 
year ago, left his fortune to the Emperor of Germany for 
the purpose of founding an asylum for Germans. It is not 
known whether M. BaREILLER wished to imitate Dean 
Swirt, when by ‘‘a satiric touch” he bequeathed his dearly 
loved money for an asylum in Dublin, being desirous to 
suggest that his countrymen were lunatics; but the 
Emperor’s advisers may have suspected as much, for the 
legacy was declined. In that case the money was to go to 
the French Government. M. BareEILLER possessed many 
works which are adapted for exhibition in museums, and 
they have been divided: among the Louvre, th2 Cluny 
Museum, the Sevres Museum, the Gobelins, and the 
Museum of Decorative Art, the selection being determined 
by experts. A collection of furniture of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries will form part of the share of th: 
Museum of Decorative Art, an institution which as yet is 
not permanently housed. 


Tuer Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art has been 
enriched by a coloured cast of part of the most interesting 
archer-frieze from the Palace of Darius, in Susa, which was 
obtained for the Louvre by M. and Madame DiIgULAFoy, 
the explorers. The frieze is of value not only as an historical 
relic, but as evidence that over three thousand years ago 
there was an appreciation of coloured decoration, and a 
recognition of the value of a sort of metrical disposal. The 
frieze has been engraved, but no illustration can give an 
adequate notion of the effect of the original enamelled 
bricks. Only one panel has arrived, showing three archers 
marching towards the right. The corresponding panel is in 
progress in Paris. The panels were presented by the dis- 
coverers to Sir Murpocu Smits, the director of the 
museum, who has also brought spoils from Persia to Europe. 
The colouring has been imitated with fidelity. It ts to be 
hoped casts of the lion-frieze may also find their way to 
Edinburgh. 


Ir would be hard to find a country where the engraver’s 
art has not suffered from competition with cheaper pro- 
cesses for the reproduction of pictures. In Belgium the 
subject has engaged the attention of the Académie Royale, 
and an inquiry into the causes of the decadence and the 
means for the revival of the art was instituted. The 
Belgian engravers who have reported to the Académie re- 
commend that an official afe/ier for engravers should be 
established in Brussels, that a vigorous encouragement 
should be given to the development of engravers’ societies, 
that rewards should be offered to those who will undertake 
the engraving of pictures that will be selected for that pur- 
pose, and that a gallery of engravings should form a part of 
the Musée Royale in Brussels. But the economists, who 
are strong in Belgium, may argue against the proposals on _ 
the ground that an art which has to be protected at the cost 
of the people is not adapted to modern times. 


Durinc the past ten years there has been a growing 
demand for the timber of New Zealand. In 1879 the 
exports of sawn and hewn timber amounted to 5,103,189 
cubic feet; in 1883 the quantity had increased to 23,783,521 
cubic feet; and in 1888 the timber exported contained 
43,474,434 cubic feet. The last figures become more 
remarkable when it is found that the difference between 
the exports of 1887 and 1888 amounted to over 13,000,000 
cubic feet, of the value of 50,o0o0/, A large part of the 
timber was sent direct to English ports. How long New 
Zealand can supply so large a quantity of timber is a ques- 
tion which excites interest among economists in the colony, 
and we may expect to hear that measures have been intro- 
duced to regulate the forests, and to insure that trees are 
planted as well as cut down, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WINTER. 
HIS illustration from LANcReEt’s painting is a com- 
panion to the “Summer” which has already appeared 
in this journal. 
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CAST-IRON AND ITS TREATMENT FOR™ 
ARTISTIC PURPOSES.* 
By W. R. LETHABY. 


AVING made claim for iron to a place in serious art, my 
actual examples will be of much lower range and 
humbler intention; which, waiving this possibility of the 
highest appeal and selecting iron because of its commonness 
and powers of resistance, has treated it with an art “not too 
great and good for human nature’s daily food,” but still an art 
real of its kind, which by a careful selection of the forms and 
treatment suited to the structure and texture of the material, 
and its application to commonplace needs, has given the 
charms of fitness and honest simplicity, and accepting the 
comparative valuelessness of the metal, has used it for the vehicle 
for slight thoughts and slighter execution. Nor should it be 
without result that by far the greatest of our designer sculptors, 
the late Alfred Stevens, worked long and thoroughly as a 
modeller for cast-iron, from no choice of his own, it may be, 
nor choice, probably, of subject; and yet by far the most 
popular work of modern sculpture, the little lions on the outer 
rail of the British Museum, of which so many other artists are 
glad to keep casts by them as examples of breadth and style, 
are only cast-iron. That they should be painted such a repel- 
lent colour is but an accident of their fate—the irony of fate. 
The torch holders on the top of the same screen with reliefs of 
heads surrounding the bowls, are also his. Table supports, 
stoves, and grates also occupied his care. Some of them are 
described in Mr. Armstrong’s book, and a specimen may be 
seen in Chelsea Town Hall. 

At South Kensington, in the buildings on the west side of 
the road, there are two well-modelled dogs, modern French 
work, bronzed on the surface; and in the museum of the 
School of Mines, in Jermyn Street, there are several works, 
statues, and other dogs, after the antique, as well as modern 
work ; one of these is especially interesting, as it is shown as 
it came from the mould, with seams, jets, and supports not cut 
away, nor any surface chasings. Ata doorway at the west end 
of Conduit Street stand another pair of dogs in iron. Many of 
the firebacks which we shall notice later are low relief sculp- 
tures of considerable merit, especially that at Bruges, which 
has two nude figures some 3 feet 6 inches high as supporters 
to a shield. 

The invention of casting in iron seems to have been made 
very early. Pausanias says of Theodorus of Samos—a sort of 
antique Cellini to whom they appear to have ascribed most 
wonderful works in metal, and who, supposedly, lived in the 
sixth century B.c.—that he cast figures of iron, and both this 
writer and Pliny mention other statues of this material. An 
Etruscan statue and a head of Roman work are said still to 
exist. England, we know, was extensively worked for iron by 
the Romans, and vast cinder beds have been found near 
Buxted, in Sussex, with scraps of pottery and coins of Nero, 
Vespasian, and Diocletian. Iron rings formed the currency of 
the natives when Cesar “came, saw, and conquered.” There 
is, however, I believe, no evidence to show that casting iron was 
practised here before the Middle Ages, nor at what time it was 
then introduced. M. Viollet-le-Duc, who more than anyone 
knew the history of Medizeval crafts in France, does not mind 
supposing that it was known there in the thirteenth century, to 
which date he attributes a fragment at St. Denis. In the 
fourteenth century cast-iron artillery was probably founded all 
over Western Europe, and it is likely enough that this may 
have introduced the furnaces into Sussex, in spite of the couplet 
which says— 

Master Huggett and his man John, 
They did cast the first cannon. 

Magnificent bronze sculptures were, we know, cast here in 
the thirteenth century by Torelli, the artist of the lovely Queen 
Eleanor and Henry III., at Westminster. If so introduced 
with artillery, the founders soon cast other objects. There are 
in the churches of the counties of Sussex and Kent a large 


* From a paper read at the Applied Art Section of the Society of 
Arts on February 11g 


number of grave slabs, the earliest of those known being at 
Burwash: from the form of the cross and the Lombardic 
lettering it is almost certainly a work of the fourteenth century. 
Mr. Lower, the writer of an able paper, from the historical side, 
in the second volume of the Sussex Transactions, gives this 


date. He says the inscription is a good deal injured, but 
reads— 
ORATE. P, ANNEMA 
JHONE COLINS 


The placing of this on the plain field of the slab is full of art, 
and characteristic of early taste. 
At Crowhurst is a sepulchral slab inscribed to Anne Forster. 

It bears figures—an effigy of herself, and on one side two boys, 
on the other two girls, kneeling ; below are small shields of 
arms, a lion rampant, and a chevron with three greyhounds. 
It is surrounded by borders of running grape-vine. Certainly 
good Gothic work, and earlier than the date 1591, which the 
slab bears. These patterns were kept in the shop and fre- 
quently reused. The inscription, in nicely formed and spaced 
letters, reads— 

HER LIETH ANE FORST 

R DAUGHTER AND 

HEYR TO THOMAS 

GUYNSFORD ESQUIER 

DECEASED XVIII OF 

IANUARI I59I LEAVYING 

BEHIND HER II SONES 

AND V DAUGHTERS 


not forgetting to turn a few letters upside down and other way 
about, which was most carefully seen to in old inscriptions, so 
that those who ran should not read. There appears to have 
been several repetitions made of parts of this slab for firebacks. 
In the meanders of vine the pattern is formed by repeats of 
one small portion, which was either impressed separately into 
the flat field of the sand-mould or several casts of it were 
attached to the foundation-board. I show a full-size sketch of 
this ornament, which may be compared with another tendril 
of vine, also of fifteenth-century work, Gothic, if late of a very 
good style, reused on a fireback of later date at Buxted. 

There are a great number of these slabs. Examples are at 
East Grinstead, 1570, and Witham, 1582; also several at 
Wadhurst ; one with coat of-arms, crest, and inscription dated 
1648 ; another has six shields charged with three stars and 
initials “ W. B.,” and a late slab (1752) bears in brass letters 
on an iron plate the epitaph of “John Legas, gentleman, who 
by his industry and intelligence in the ironworks of this 
country acquired a handsome fortune with great credit and 
reputation,” &c., which is much more modern than the early 
Gothic ‘sentiment, “Pray for the soul of Jhone Colins,” who 
has also been identified with a family of ironfounders. In 
Frant, near Tunbridge, there are also several slabs with shields 
ofiarms. Later examples, again, may be found at Streat, and 
sometimes an iron plate of inscription is inserted in an outdoor 
tomb, as at Alfriston ; or a low cross is entirely iron, as at 
Croydon ; and all of them have the charm of an endeavour, 
simple and unaffected, which, with a childlike directness, knew 
nothing of art, but wrought it: talked nothing of beauty, but 
thought it. 

In the great open fireplaces where logs burnt on the hearth 
of hall and kitchen, cast-iron slabs called firebacks were put 
against the wall behind the fire. They are found alike in 
France, in the Low Countries, and in England, and invariably 
charged with some device, arms, inscription, badge, or a scene 
scriptural or classic, an allegory or a fable, something to 
suggest a thought, as the pattern adorned the opening in 
summer or burnt red-hot behind the winter fire; all these 
things were books. 

One of the largest and best in the modelling is that at 
Bruges before mentioned, with figures of nude savages, gentle 
as Rousseau’s natural man, supporting a shield, They are too high 
relief, but evidently the work of a very good sculptor, and dated 
1565. I havea slight sketch of the Eve. The rest of the fire- 
place is entirely covered with cast-iron plate, diapered over with 
a pattern of quatrefoils and shields, Mr. Longden has two 
French figure panels, dated 1518, which probably formed the 
cheeks to such a metal-plated fireplace ; and Mr. Blomfield, in 
his interesting papers in the “Portfolio” for 1886, mentions 
firebacks that used to exist at Linham, Kent, ‘covered with 
men and great roses, and extending across the entire chimney- 
back.” The great roses remind us of the plasterwork, painted 
in natural colours, of the inn kitchen in Mr. Morris’s “ Dream 
of John Ball ;” a suggestion of the sweeter things of nature is 
alike welcome in cast-iron or cast-plaster. The earliest of the 
south county backs I know of belongs to Mr. J. C. Horsley, 
R.A.,, at Cranbrook, and is certainly good Gothic work in flat 
tracery of a sort of butter-print style, and the sacred monogram, 
X.P.C. I give a drawing of this example the full size, ee 

In another place I have spoken of the necessity of (the 
relief being flat, and modelled but slightly, not rigidly carved 
with sharp definition. This last example is, however, almost 
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certainly from a carved original, and Mr. Blomfield mentions 
actual patterns of wood in existence ; but the dull unobtrusive 
relief is not less successful for being carved. They knew what 
they were seeking for in the finished work, and found it, 
whereas our patterns are for the most part thought out as carved 
wood and cast. The back in the farmhouse at Buxted, which 
has the early vine pattern, is of Queen Elizabeth’s time. The 
decoration is amusingly haphazard ; first, the Gothic meander 
impressed along the top, and in the centre the crowned rose of 
the Queen, and the letters “ E. R.,” all in matrix instead of 
relief, and the letters wrong side foremost; a plaster mould 
apparently, instead of an object, has beenimpressed into thesand. 
There are two other roses impressed in the same way, and two 
shields the right way up. This casual look of old work is not 
so accidental as we may be likely to think, for in the carved 
work of the same time we find letters reversed, or top down- 
wards. It is clear they looked on letters as designs, and cared 
little for the Medes and Persians’ laws or of those who dare 
neither play nor smile over their work. A dreary dead level of 
dull accuracy is nearly the chiefest incubus of them all that 
paralyse our present crafts, until art becomes but another 
weariness. 

The ornament, whatever it may be, in true Gothic is always 
some suggestion of life and growth, roses or vine. This, not 
buttresses, cusps, nor tracery is the living principle of pre- 
Raphaelite art; and the reverse of this, not symmetry, nor 
simple mouldings, nor large forms is the essential impurity of 
the corrupt Renaissance. Since Della Robbia modelled his 
wreaths of lemons, apples, and fir cones, hardly a single fresh 
thought, the sight and scent of flowers, or spring of living foliage, 
has inspired pattern decoration until Mr. Morris appeared, 
whose work it would be difficult to speak of in measured words, 
so stimulating it is in adapting from nature the evergreen source 
of all new life in art. A colour pattern of his is not a mere re- 
shuffling of the beggarly elements of design, but an impression 
of how bright stars of jessamine twinkle on a twilight of green. 
As Mr. Blackmore’s John Ridd says :—“‘ The more a man can 
fling his arms (so to say) round nature’s neck, the more he can 
upon her bosom like an infant lie and suck, the more that man 
shall earn the trust and love of all his fellow men.” 

The later firebacks are very numerous, although for the most 
part now in “collections” instead of adorning the cottage 
hearth or the hall for which they were specially made, for hardly 
any exact duplicates occur, and in very many instances the 
arms or an inscription identify the former owner’s family. A 
back at Misfield, in Sussex, is a charming design: at the top in 
a little gable the crowned badge and supporters of Elizabeth 
and five tiny shields, with an inscription— 

THOMAS UNSTED ISFIELD AND DINAS HIS WIF; 
ANO DOMINO. 1582. 


All mixed up together in amusing confusion of wavering lines 
of letters. Or another— 


THES IS FOR JAMES HIDE AND 10N HIS WIF 1582. 


The coats-of-arms are large or small, with or without supporters, 
or a number of small shields fill up the whole space. Many 
have the royal arms, others horsed warriors galloping in atti- 
tudes expressive of a consciousness of the converging gaze of 
nations. The Scripture scenes are telling groups of Abraham 
and Isaac, David and Goliath, the Queen of Sheba astonished 
at the splendour of Solomon, the Annunciation, and the Women 
of Samaria, or Michael Casting Satan Out. Classic story has 
Venus and Adonis, Pallas, Juno and Venus, Hercules and the 
Lion, Neptune, Apollo, Vulcan in his Smithy, and Juno in a Car 
drawn by Peacocks; or there are Fables of A‘’sop—the Thief 
and the Dog, or Fox and Crane. There are Seasons and the 
Four Quarters of the World, Allegories of Time, Peace, Fame 
in a Chariot and the necessary Trumpet, vases of flowers, 
trophies, a Parrot in a Ring, Chariot driving over a Bridge, 
or Early Bird getting the Worm. 

There are many devices that refer to the Stuart kings: 
Charles I. on a horse, and letters “ C. R.” ; an anchor crowned, 
and the same initials; or an oak tree lettered “ Royal Oak” 
and “C. R.” again. Good examples of royal arms are at 
Hampton Court. The most beautiful example known to me is 
one of a Roman soldier with a lung spear, in three-quarter back 
view, within a margin line which sprouts out flowers and a 
flowery top and borders ; it is a work of very considerable skill, 
sense of decorative spacings, aud a touch unconscious and 
unaffected. The date, 1746, of this example would probably be 
later than the original model. Another of Lord Fairfax riding 
fills the field well; the horse, the attitude, and the flying 
drapery remind one of the old broad seals on which the design 
is evidently founded. Another, of which I have a sketch, has 
for centre a large apple-tree, with a cavalier and a lady on 
Opposite sides; she offers him a flower—a new Eve. A 
beautifully designed example, with many others, is in the 
possession of Mr. Elsley. Within a wattled sheepfold sits the 
genius of a country ; on a staff she upholds the cap of liberty, 
and before her a crowned lion strikes a most ramping attitude 
with sword and thunderbolts; it is, lettered “Pro Patria.” 


Others have a single figure of a girl with a bird on finger, or 
pouring wine, or a vase of flowers is made to fill the ground, 
with great skill in distribution of the forms. In the museum at 
Lewes a salamander basks in his native element with much 
complacency. The second figure of the date of this one, 1550, 
is certainly “forged” in both senses of the word. 

The actual achievement in the poorest of these firebacks is 
low enough. Some are, in fact, almost grotesque, but yet they 
all have that fresh touch of a real motive, a direct reference to 
some expressive gesture or pleasant object; all treated with 
great simplicity, and that instinct for balance and spontaneous 
fitness and freedom in the ornament, without any forcing the 
material or obtrusive display which is the mark of the traditional 
crafts. The system is, almost without exception, to keep a flat 
field, which shows in pretty wide spaces all over, and the 
modelling on this is in low relief—the less the better—evenly 
balanced and of equal weight throughout, so that the light is 
distributed in narrow edge-lines right over the surface. To 
sum up in a word, a decorated plate of iron, instead of a cast 
sculpture of bossy high lights, and the ground lost in the 
weight of the relief. Accepting this treatment, the better the 
sculpture, indeed, the better; but yet it must suggest, not 
realise, the slightness and vagueness in parts fading to mystery. 
The best of all reliefs, as Mr. Ruskin so finely says, “are but 
shadows.” 

The firedogs or handirons which accompanied the backs on 
the hearth make a parallel series. De Caumont and Viollet-le- 
Duc cite examples of late fourteenth century and early fifteenth 
century in France; and I give a sketch I made in the museum 
at Angers, of a Gothic example of this date; many of later 
date still carry on the Gothic forms in England, From an arched 
base, sometimes cusped, springs a stem, which carries a small 
shield, a capital or a head; several examples may be found 
figured in the articles before quoted. They are interesting 
historically, but are not, I think, the models we should follow. 
We have seen enough of the “ Gothic revival” in cast-iron. 
What we want is new thought based on practical needs, and 
the Gothic spirit of a search for beauty untrammelled by 
formulas. Still later examples of the seventeenth century were 
figures or “terms,” the best designed of which are signed 
“Carron.” I bring here one of these of my own, a small 
female figure, and show a sketch of a terminal figure of a man 
which is both larger and better modelled ; but even the former, 
poor example enough as it is in its way, is much better than a 
far abler sculptor would be likely to give us who did not 
sympathetically approach the material he was working in, and 
design within rigid limits ; for, first of all, the figure must be 
just a solid post without weak projections or detail, and in this 
the old ones, without exception, are successful. Perfectly plain 
turned vase and baluster forms on a base, or obelisk-like posts 
on pedestals, were also used, and are probably as appropriate 
as any. Simplicity alone never fails ; it is the charity of design 
that will cover a multitude of sins. To aspire is well, but to 
aspire vulgarly and fail vulgarly is to make art an offence and 
distaste. 

Other objects of the Middle Ages were vessels. Some years 
ago I drew one of a pair of large metal holy-water basins, like 
inverted bells, at St. Pierre-sous-Vézelay, in Burgundy. I find 
that Viollet-le-Duc gives them as cast-iron. ‘Two of these 
mortars of iron,” he says, ‘“‘ have served a long time as bénitiers 
in the church of St. Pierre-sous-Vézelay ; perhaps they are. 
there yet ; they were of great size, nearly 3 feet in diameter 
and very well cast, with ornaments and ring handles; they 
probably came from the abbey of Vézelay.” He _also illustrates 
another example with lions’ heads carrying the rings. The 
foundries of Staffordshire also produced small objects of this 
sort before the time of Elizabeth. ‘ Brewing cisterns, pots, and 
rmortars’ are mentioned, 

In sussex the iron trade assumed such large proportions, 
especially after the introduction of blast furnaces worked by 
water-wheels in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, that the exhaustion of 
the timber in the supply of charcoal fuel caused much anxiety, 
and an effort was made to limit the industry. In 1607 an 
amusing tract argues the question in dialogue, the upholders of 
the local trade doing so on purely philanthropic grounds. The 
clearance of the woods was a benefit to mankind, for “ people 
bred amongst woods are naturally more stubborne and uncivil 
than in the champion (s¢c) countries.” At this time there 
is stated to have been as many as 140 furnaces in Sussex, 

I am not one of those who wish to see in iron a material for 
a new architecture, as it is called, nor do I wish its extended 
use ; rather inversely, a smaller field, but that field as full of 
flowers as may be. Mr. Ruskin, with that insight which makes 
him refuse to talk about the fringe of a subject, saw clearly, 
when everybody was clapping their hands over the Crystal 
Palace, that the finding and founding of iron is not one of the 
radically nobler employments, as stone-hewing and setting is, 
or the felling and framing of timber. I would echo every word 
he says. But while we use iron in some degree, while we even- 
need iron, while even it may grow into wider necessary use, I 
want to say let us lend what grace we may to it, so that if 
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obtained with cost, the greatest of all cost, an unkindly labour, 
it may not be misspent and more than spoilt, used to insult a 
trained understanding in the brutality of its vulgar insolence. 
For in all these things it is human life we spend ; there is really 
no other currency, and so comes the reverence any true worker 
always feels for material. 

Cast-iron was largely used in the pleasant and refined 
manner of building, from the end of the eighteenth century, 
the typical London house. In the great area from Paddington 
to Pimlico, and Bloomsbury to Bayswater, there are an infinite 
number of examples of a quiet and charming taste. Railings, 
balconies, verandahs, with graceful posts and panels of delicate 
lattice ; or, inside the house, the grates and stair balustrades 
were just as good. The railings begin with the very fine design 
of the enclosure of St. Paul’s; great baluster-shaped forms of 
beautiful profile ; the railings at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields fol- 
lowing the same model ; and there is a late example in Blooms- 
bury Square, where large rounded posts of this kind are used 
occasionally between straight uprights. Others have wide 
pilaster-posts at intervals, like a beautiful railing close to 
Apsley House in Piccadilly ; or others have solid discs placed 
in the lozenges of latticework, as on the west side of Lincoln’s 
Inn. Even the ordinary area railing of straight bars has cast 
knobs and vase-like forms on the top, entirely good in their 
way, and everything so compact that you never see parts 
fractured. 

The balcony railings are very light—a network of lattice. I 
give one or two diagrams of these ; for perfect fitness, a natural 
and unashamed treatment of casting in iron, they could not be 
bettered. We never think of comparing them with wrought- 
iron to their disadvantage ; both are excellent in different 
categories, and we might as well compare London Bridge to 
Lady Day; whereas modern castings do invite comparison 
with wrought-iron, by an infinitely careful ingenuity of pattern- 
making, emulating just those qualities in which to succeed is 
only the most of all to fail. For not the line, as in wrought- 
work, the bent rod in scrolls, but the plate, plain or pierced, is 
the primary fact, a panel of equally distributed substance, or it 
will fracture in cooling. To get the most out of these natural 
aptitudes—that is art, by the simplest means—that is perfect 
art. In a word, the ratio of visible effort and economy of 
apparatus to the ends achieved is the measure of our enjoy- 
ment of a work. 

The verandahs, many of them, are equally excellent ; also 
some of the older lamp-posts. For the stair-railings the usual 
plan is to have a wide, flat baluster of open work, one to each 
step, the metal very thin towards the view, and perhaps beaded. 
I remember to have seen a wide stone stair of the town hall at 
Cherbourg ; there was a continuous balustrade of cast plates of 
iron, pierced with apertures into forms, each edged all round 
with a delicate raised fillet; it was certainly successful. The 
French use cast-iron largely, and much of it designed with 
better taste than our own, and much, I believe, with worse. 
Where it is the work of one of their abler architects, as in the 
Ste. Genevieve Library, or the Northern Station, or the Palais de 
Justice, it is carefully studied and refined. Doors are also 
made of it, especially for tombs, and these are suitable, which 
cannot be said of the elaborate pair of Berlin castings at 
South Kensington, which may be taken to exemplify the “ Thou 
shalt not” of cast-iron, A sheet of old designs I have also 
shows arcaded trellises for gardens, of equally reserved taste. 
In Italy, also, cast-iron has been used for balconies, grilles, and 
that sort of thing ; the turned baluster is a favourite form. 

The grates that fill the older houses in London are, for the 
most part, of excellent design, and remarkable examples of 
careful casting. Some are quite plain, with just a moulding or 
two, and others are fluted and beaded all over with tiny ornament 
on flat surfaces ; the simplicity of the general forms saves the 
ornament from being worrying. A very beautiful grate of this 
sort was designed some years since by Mr. Philip Webb. 
There are also a great number and variety of knockers, 


It is interesting to find in the East a school of casting in | 


metals, poles asunder to our own, especially in its appreciation of 
the iron; there without doubt the abstract and absolute 
quality of the metal is admired, apart from the mere accident 
of its comparative cheapness. Japan is particularly famous for 
its iron workings, but casting is also well known in China. 
Some years ago a chain of cast-iron, of antique Chinese make, 
was shown at a meeting of the Archeological Association. 
Bells and many other objects were also known. But the most 
wonderful works of iron are the sculptured ¢szdz or sword hilts 
of Japan, now treasured in the cabinets of collectors all over 
Europe, as well as in Japan itself, each one of tens of thousands 
a marvel of design and skilful handicraft. Iron has been also 
largely used as a basis for encrusting other coloured metals 
upon in raised designs, but those works that especially belong 
to us this evening are the cast-iron tea-kettles and vases, of 
which great numbers have been brought to England, every one 
a truly individual work of art, fresh in design, and a wonderful 
example alike of casting, of decorative sense, and surface texture 
and colour. Mr. Phené Spiers has been kind enough to lend 
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me two or three examples. A vase is not so large as some, but 
an interesting article of workmanship. The kettles are most 
charming, one with a slightly sketched band or fret ornament, 
and a surface that artfully reproduces the accidental handling 
of the wax original. The colour, a fine reddish grey, is 
entirely beyond my knowledge to suggest how it is done. The 
smaller and, I suppose, much earlier example is even more 
fascinating ; about the size and shape of a small glue-pot, with 
slightly sunk discs, containing inscriptions in soft floating 
relief, and the surface clean untouched iron, with all the rough 
texture of the granular particles. 

There are a few examples at South Kensington, a small 
beast and two kettles. These are damascened in silver, and 
the lids are of precious enamel, which sufficiently shows that 
the artist delighted in his iron as a material of special and 
singular beauty. Dr. Dresser’s book tells us these kettles were 
modelled in wax on a core, and the model was destroyed in the 
first casting, so that repetition was impossible without remodel- 
ling—and who would remodel without variation? The model 
finished, a thin batter of very fine claylike sand was mixed with 
water and spread over the model ; a second and other coats of 
a coarser material followed, and then hard sand was pressed 
solidly around the whole. When dry, it was put in a muffle 
and the wax evaporated, the metal afterwards occupying its 
place, as in the well-known czve perdu method, by which the 
best works of bronze are cast. 

The first-mentioned example of Mr. Spiers and a kettle 
here of my own, which is signed by the same Japanese crafts- 
man, are, however, certainly cast in a piece-mould, the first in 
three sections and the second in two pieces. It is of singular 
beauty in the melon form of the body, with the wrinkled and 
pitted surface of the fruit given in the modelling, the resulting 
texture partly shining where rubbed and dull in the hollows. 
The seam of the mould shows without any disguise right round 
the body—certainly an added beauty and interest. When 
cared for thus, and not degraded by mere commercial produc- 
tion, which values the iron only—as Sir John Maundeville said, 
the people of India worship the ox “for his meekness and for 
the profit that comes of him ”—when cared for, the metal has 
a distinct place; it is our treatment only that is ignoble. 

Again, let me say the position I want to make clear as the 
point of view of these notes is not at all a claim to widen the 
application of iron, or that it is in any degree superior to other 
materials. Each material is the best, and our use of iron 
castings is sufficient, indeed excessive in all probability ; but 
the claim is that if we elect so to use iron, we can do so for the 
direct “spiritual”—if I may so use the word—appeal of the 
metal to the imagination; or secondly, if for humbler and 
utilitarian reasons, it must be good in work and in thought— 
a work of art. Even the purposes which the worst and most 
offensive examples have served might, for the greater part, 
actually have been filled by cast-iron if the work had been 
naturally done; thought of first as use, then as beauty, and 
never as an imitation, but honest, simple, and delighting in 
itself—the property, that is, of being cast. Let us think of even 
the most irritating of these, the cast-iron foliage on doors, 
always fragile, feeble, and false; but if we begin by appre- 
ciating the modelling as the essential factor, we may stud the 
door over with bosses or discs, put cross ledges of thick iron 
with modelled devices, cover the doors with plate, or fret it 
with ribs bolted on. 

If the uses are not few the methods of treatment are many. 
We must, however, accept the necessary limitations that sculp- 
ture or ornament must be modelled, not carved, wherever it is 
proposed that the finished result should be a casting either in 
metal or other materials. The base may be wood and the 
ornament modelled in applied wax, which Viollet-le-Duc has 
stated to be the old method. The ornament, whatever it is, 
must be a surface decoration of a general simple structural 
form. Repetition is of the very nature of cast work, and hence 
the same form as we have seen was often many times impressed 
in the same mould. Repetition of a few simple elements in 
different combinations made great actual variety possible, as in 
the firebacks. 

As to surface, rust is without any doubt the natural treat- 
ment, and I believe we might well let nature have it so on 
occasion. Let us suppose a relief good in design, slight in 
finish, of the best iron, and absolutely uatouched from the 
mould ; put up under some simple pent it will gradually acquire 
colour and texture—too much of both, you think, but I am not 
sure. Remember, first of all, how frightened we are of beauty, 
and that natural colour and naturally acquired texture are the 
very adornments to beauty herself. A joke in Japan tells how 
the new servant-maid from the country polished off Time’s 
lovely tarnish from a silver vessel, ‘to make it look bright and 
new.” The joke would appear pointless to us, even applied to 
the tombs of Westminster. Decay is really much less than we 
suppose, especially on large rounded surfaces, and with even a 
small but constant amount of friction the metal keeps f ee fiom 
rust, or probably acquires a weather skin. Posts that block up 
roadways (of which there are a good many in Bloomsbury), or 


the parapet of Westminster Bridge, are examples ; internal 
work, like the finely designed gratings in Kensington Museum, 
have become quite polished. A : 

Galvanising, the modern version of the tinning which, 
applied to iron, is as old as Theophilus, is a valuable process. 
Galvanising and good oil gilding right over the surface would 
probably be a perfect protection, or the galvanising might be 
lacquered and varnished in one or many lustrous tints, or in 
black-and-gold patterns, like the iron beams of large scales, 
one of the few simple decorations still done traditionally. The 
black of Barff’s process is also a valuable method ; the Japanese 
set much store on a black oxide. 

Electro-bronzing is another available method of which the 
French make use, and the dogs at Kensington are examples. 
Pliny tells us a statue at Rhodes was made of iron and copper 
for the sake of the colour. We find it possible to get Japanese 
workmen here to furnish out a shilling. Would it not be pos- 
sible to get one or two to show us their processes in iron 
working, and especially in finishing and colouring the surfaces ? 

For some work oiling or varnishing may be sufficient, or 
thin Berlin black; in many cases, of course, painting is re ally 
necessary, for which I would recommend white, grey, or black 
as constant colours, although the real red of the post boxes is 
to be acknowledged as amercy. Simpl: blackleading, too, is to 
be entirely approved. Some old grates are inlaid in brass, 
which forms flush patterns on the surface. Lead might also be 
suggested, say for patterns and inscriptions on flat slabs, and 
might be merely beaten into the hollows left in the casting ; or 
even cements and mastics might be so inlaid, if only properly 
designed. Turning might be used to finish the forms of 
balusters of severe Classic patterns. 

In conclusion, this business of ironfounding is such a vast 
and important industry for England, that anyone might be 
proud to be engaged in it. A sense of beauty and a reputation 
for skill are also (but it is a degradation to put it in this form) 
very marketable commodities. How would it be, do you 
think, even in this severely “ practical” present, while not 
neglecting necessary commercial conditions, to foster within 
that a school of art in ironfounding, in which sons of the house, 
gentlemen in education, should yet be proud to work as 
artisans? I entirely believe that manufacture in almost any of 
its branches (to take Napoleon’s phrase) would be. “a career 
open to talents,” especially now as we have heard “the 
professions are played out.” With due training and capability, 
a reputation, and some degree of success is almost certain to 
be obtained in a craft considered and practised as an art. But 
even those who make art serve them in some degree do it by 
trying to satisfy this or that taste in this or that style ; they do 
not, as they should, establish a school of production aspiring to 
‘a peerage, with Cellini the founder, Maestro Georgio the 
potter, or our own Chippendale the cabinetmaker. 

If our prosperity depends on international commerce, 
beauty is at once the most attractive and the cheapest of all 
inducements, and with honesty in the wares the only lasting 
one. Would it not conserve energy and subserve dignity if 
advertising were not the only art practised in so many manu- 
factories? If the wares are good the buyer should be the 
seeker. All these things are so curiously and closely inter- 
woven that bad art goes with bad commerce, bad goods, bad 
society, Belgian cinder girders and riots of Charleroi. It is 
true in every department of work, of all materials, and of every 
form of pay, what the ironmaster said to Emerson :—“ There's 
always good iron to be had; if there’s cinder in the iron ’tis 
because there was cinder in the pay.” 


THE BISHOP’S PALACE, SALISBURY. 


A LECTURE was recently delivered in the Salisbury, 
South Wilts, and Blackmore Museum on “ The History 
of the Bishop’s Palace,” by the Bishop of Salisbury. 

The Bishop commenced, says the Wiltshire Mirror, by 
showing a plan of the palace and some drawings prepared by 
Mr. Arthur Reeve. On the plan the parts of the house built 
by various bishops were coloured differently. The house was 
a really old house, consisting of three main parts. F irst, the 
hall and chamber on the west, which were the work of Bishop 
Poore—1221. Secondly, the old dining-room with the chapel 
above it in the centre, which was probably the work of Bishop 
Beauchamp (1450-81). Thirdly, the hall and tower on the 
east, which were more certainly the work of the last-mentioned 
bishop. As would be seen from the plan he had already shown 
them, it ran east and west, but in an irregular manner, the 
irregularity being chiefly caused by the gradual filling up of an 
old courtyard, which at one time was rather large. Others who 
had done much for them were Bishop Seth Ward (1666-88), 
Bishop Sherlock (1734-48), and Bishop Barrington (1782-90), 
and of his recent predecessors, Bishop Denison. The latter 
mainly worked outside the house. To him was due the lake in 
the garden, the pretty flower garden enclosed by a low wall, and 
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the stables and lodge designed by Wyatt in 1843. The main 
facts of these successive works were recorded by Bishop Fisher 
in 1813 in an inscription on a marble tablet in the present 
entrance hall, over the doorway that led to the principal stair- 
case, and which was in Latin, of course. 

He would now come to a description of the three main 
blocks of the building. It had been a matter of general belief 
that their own palace was founded by Bishop Richard Poore, 
the founder of the cathedral and of the city generally. It was 


not, however, till a few days ago that he became possessed of 
conclusive evidence on this point, through the kindness of Mr. 
James Parker, of Oxford, whose knowledge on such subjects 
was only equalled by his generosity in imparting it. Mr. Parker 
had put into his hands two 
years of Henry III., but, as it happened, both in the same 
calendar year, showing that in 1221 the king granted timber 
from the royal forests to Bishop Richard Poore for the purpose 
of this building at Salisbury. The first was endorsed “ Grant 
of building materials,” and ran thus :—“ The King to Peter de 
Malo-Lacu, health. Know that we have given to our venerable 
father Richard, Bishop of Salisbury, twenty couples (of beams) 
in our park of Gillingham to make his hall at New Sarum. And 
therefore we order you to let him have those twenty couples 
wherever he can most conveniently have them. Witness as 
above, Westminster, 9th May, 1221.” The second roll was 
endorsed ‘Grant of ten couples (of beams),” and was as follows « 
—“ The King to John of Monmouth, health. We order you to 
let the venerable father, Richard, Bishop of Salisbury, have ten 
couples (of beams) of oak in our wood of Millet, which we have 
given him to make his chamber at Sarum. Witness, &c, at 
Neubir, 30th December, in the sixth year of our reign by the 
same before our Lord of Winton.” The December 30 was in the 
year 1221. 
everyone who knew the character of Do nestic buildings of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and who was acquainted with 
the present house. They showed that the house was begun 
almost as soon as the lady chapel—the earliest part of the 
cathedral—and suggested that it was finished in all its essential 
features before Bishop Poore’s departure to Durham. 


Close Rolls of the fifth and sixth 


The interest of these rolls would be manifest to 


A comparison also of the rolls with the existing building 


seemed to prove that nearly all Bishop Poore’s work was now 
in the palace. They spoke of a hall (aula), and then of a 
chamber (camera), which, with their substructures and append- 
ages, would cover all the necessary parts of a house of the date 
in question. 
clear. 
long by 24 feet wide, now used as a drawing-room, which was. 
immediately over the vaulted room and passage that he (Bishop. 
Wordsworth) had just had the pleasure of restoring, with the 
kind advice and oversight of Mr. Arthur Reeve. 
chief building, and was naturally completed first. The chamber, 
he could have little doubt, was the block of building with 
a sharp pointed roof, which was set at the side of the south- 
west part of the “aula,” so as to form with it a building of the 
shape of a Greek gamma. 
in his well-known book on “ Domestic Architecture in England 
from the Conquest to the End of the Thirteenth Century,’ 
“ordinary manor-houses, and even domestic edifices of greater 
pretensions, as the royal palaces, were generally built during 
the twelfth century (and this was true also of the thirteenth 
century), on one uniform plan, comprising a hall with a 
chamber or chambers adjacent. The hall was generally situated 
on the ground floor, but sometimes over a lower storey, which 
was half in the ground; it presented an elevation equal or 


The identification of the hall was happily quite 
It was, of course, the great upper room, about 52 feet 


This was the 


According to Mr. Hudson Turner, 


superior to that of the buildings annexed to it ;’ it was the only 


large apartment in the entire edifice, and was adapted in its 


original design to accommodate the owner and his numerous 


followers and servants. They not only took their meals in the 


hall, but also slept in it on the floor, a custom the prevalence of 
which was shown by numerous passages in early authors, par- 
ticularly in the works of the romance writers.” Turner then 
went on to quote Alexander Necham or Neguam’s description 
of the various parts of a house as containing the hall, the 
private or bedchamber, the kitchen, the larder, the sewery— 
answering nearly to the pantry of the present day—and the 
cellar. “The private or bedroom annexed to the hall—there 
being frequently only one—was situated on the second storey, 
and was called from an early period ‘the solar’ or ‘ sollere.’” 
This room was used as a reception-room by the master of the” 
house as well asa bedroom, and Mr. Turner told us that as 
late as 1287, King “ Edward the First and Queen Eleanor were 
sitting on their bedside attended by the ladies of the Court, 
when they narrowly escaped death by lightning.” If this were 
the case in a royal palace, a bishop might well be content with 
one chamber for bedroom and sitting-room in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. Under the “camera” or “solar” was 
the cellar. The kitchen was a separate-—-sometimes a detached 
—building and sometimes open to the air. The larder, or 
buttery, and sewery were perhaps usually in the thirteenth 
century appended to the end of the hall, where it was entered, 
as in the college halls of the present day. There was—they 
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knew from an old plan—at least a hundred years ago a pantry 
on the north side of the undercroft or vaulted hall, which he 
had mentioned as being recently restored. This may have 
been on the site of the old pantry and similar offices, such as 
the sewery in which the linen and table furniture were kept. 
The kitchen was probably on the site of the old kitchen, parallel 
to the present chapel wing, thus making, with the hall, three 
sides of a court or quadrangle—a very commo)n arrangement 
Access to the hall must have been by a staircase, and he 
inclined to imagine that there was both an outer stone staircase 
from what was now the court, and a turret staircase at the head 
or southern end of the hall, where their old plan showed a 
projecting circular building of the right size, but only on the 
ground floor. 

The plan of Bishop Poore’s house would thus have been 
very much the same as that of Bishop Joceline’s at Wells, which 
was building about the same time. In both the hall was raised 
on a vau'ted undercroft, and in both the chamber was at right 
angles to one end of the hall, fo ming the same gamma-like 
figure with it. Thus they bot: differed from the plan of 
Lincoln Old Palace, which had a hall. upon the ground-floor, 
divided into a nave and aisles—like the present chapel, once 
the hall of Auckland Castle, and the king’s hall at Winchester. 
At Lincoln, too, the solar was added across the end of the hall 
—as seemed to have been the ordinary arrangement in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries—not at right angles to it as 
at Salisbury and Wells. There was thus, as they would expect, 
a certain provincial similarity between the palaces of the two 
neighbouring cities, Wells and New Sarum. The kitchen and 
offices at Wells seemed also to have been in the same position 
as those at Salisbury, with the chapel parallel to them, and 
having a court between. While Bishop Poore’s work was very 
fine, however, Bishop Joceline’s at Wells was magnificent and 
princely. Where the substructure of the house at Salisbury 
was three bays long, that at Wells was seven, and three bays 
wide instead of two—so as to have rooin for a long side passage 
or gallery, both on the ground-floor and above, under a separate 
line of roof. He had spoken of Bishop Joceline’s hall as if it 
was one splendid room, but, though this was possible, he should 
say that Mr. J. H. Parker considered it more probable that it 
was divided into three rooms, as at present. 


The architectural details were also probably very similar. 


In digging outside the western wall at Salisbury they had dis- 
covered a fragment of a mullion of a two-light window with a 
quatrefoil in the head. His lordship then exhibited a drawing 
of this window, and also of a hall, sketched by Mr. Arthur 
Reeve, the latter being what he (Mr. Reeve) supposed to have 
been the original hall. The bishop said they would agree with 
him that Mr. Reeve had produced a charming picture, one 
which almost tempted one to be rash enough to restore the hall 
according to his design. He had introduced transoms into the 
windows, which were a common, though by no means universal, 
feature in the Domestic architecture of this period; but other- 
wise the side windows were not unlike those existing at Wells. 
Mr. Reeve’s great north window, with a large wheel light in 
the gable, was also larger in proportion and more elaborate 
than the circular light at Wells, and perhaps more decorated 
than they would expect to find in connection with so severely 
beautiful a church as that at Salisbury. He mentioned these 
points in Mr. Reeve’s presence in order that he might give his 
opinion freely upon them. Since Mr. Reeve made his sketch 
they had dug up some fragments of small Purbeck marble 
columns, about 29 or 30 inches in circumference, which looked 
as if the windows had detached shafts between the lights. 

The next question that suggested itself to them was this :— 
Did their old house contain a chapel, and, if so, when was it 
built and for what purposes was it used? As the bishop’s 
manor-houses contained chapels in which ordinations were fre- 
quently held, especially at Ramsbury and Sonning, it was likely 
that his principal house did so too. But it was curious that 
there was no mention of ordinations in this house in their 
registers till the time of Bishop Jewel (1559-71), who was 
often said to have ordained “in Palatio Episcopali Sarum.” 
On one occasion he ordained six deacons and seven priests 
there, that being on March 27, 1568; but usually his larger 
ordinations were in the cathedral or at Westbury Church “sub 
plano Sarum.” He (Bishop Wordsworth) did not doubt that 
‘in Palatio” meant in the Palace chapel, but it was remark- 
able that the first specific mention of it was in the register 
of his successor Edmund Gheast, who once at least ordained 
‘Cin capella sive oratorio intra palatium Episcopale Sarum” 
(September 3, 1588). They must, therefore, conclude that 
when Bishop Humphrey Henchman “restored and perfected” 
the upper chamber—“ under which lies immediately our refec- 
tory, or dining-room, in the said Palace of Sarum”—after the 
Restoration, and consecrated it to sacred uses, he only revived 
a practice that had been in force for some time before the great 
rebellion. Indeed, it was quite possible that the lower part of 
the screen might be of the reign of Charles I., and the upper 
part only Henchman’s work. The ribs of the panelled roof 
were probably of the same date as the walls. The panels were 


modern. The chapel, which, with the ante-chapel, was about 
40 feet long and 18 feet wide, was, as they would remember, 
in a block of building apgarently of the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. The lower part was the present main 
entrance-hall, to which was attached an unsightly porch, testi- 
fying by the arms above it to the liberal but tasteless innova- 
tions of Bish»p Barrington just about a century ago. This 
block or wing was attached to the north-east corner of Bishop 
Poore’s hall, and might have taken the place of a chapel of his. 
time, or at any rate of an early date. The fabric he would 
venture to ascribe to Bishop Beauchamp (1450-81) who: 
built the great eas‘ern hall, and—he supposed—the 
tower by which it was entered, and who was a great 
builder elsewhere. It was difficult to say exactly how 
much of Beauchanp’s work still remained. It was stated 
by the Rev. Peter Hall, in his “* Memorials of Salisbury,” that 
not only the porch just mentioned, but the windows of this 
wing were inserted under Bishop Barrington “ according to the 
fantastic design of Sir Robert Taylor.” The windows were, 
however, much better than the porch, and those on the north: 
side of the chapel, at any rate, seemed to be old. What was 
clear, he thought, was that at some time or other the ceiling of 
the old dining-room was raised, and with it the floor of the 
chapel, which was at present—as they would remember— 
approached by seven very steep steps. The present windows 
of the lower room were evidently much higher than the 
original ones, which were now blocked up in the front, but 
which were shown open in the eighteenth-century plan The 
chapel even then was approached by steps, and apparently by 
as many as ten, so that it would not be safe to assume that the 
ceiling was raised by Bishop Barrington, though he certainly 
blocked the front windows, and put inthe two at the end. He 
(Bishop Wordsworth) had said that the present chapel was 
probably the chapel of the palace, even before its consecratioa. 
by Bishop Henchman, and that they could trace ordinations 
in the palace back to the beginning of Bishop Jewel’s episc>- 
pate. It was, perhaps, reasonable to suppose that the r-asous 
why ordinations were not held in it before Bishop Jewel’s time 
were because the bishops were so frequently absent from 
Salisbury that they.did not wish to neglect the cathedral wiei 
they were present, and also that the numbers to be ordained 
were larger than at the present time, owing to the number of 
acolytes and sub-deacons, as well as monastic deacons and 
priests, who had to be provided for. He did not feel sure, 
however, judging from the evidence of their register in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, that either of these reasons 
was quite sufficient, and he inclined to think that there was 
some feeling on the subject, possibly some lack of sympathy 
between the bishop and chapter, possibly some disinclination 
to interrupt the ordinary services of the church by such a 
ceremony, which led to the more frequent use of the private 
chapel after the Reformation. 

The third great division of the house was Bishop Beau- 
champ’s hall, which was at a considerable distance from the 
other buildings, as far as they had been able to reconstruct 
them. The arms of Henry VII. over the gate must have been 
an addition. The hall was very much ruined in the time of 
the civil wars, and it was, therefore, very difficult to recover 
its plan, nor was it easy to understand how it was connected 
originally with the work of Bishop Poore, and with the chapel, 
which were distant a good many feet from it. He was inclined 
to think that there was a long, low range of buildings, con- 
taining a kitchen and other offices on the ground floor, and 
bedrooms or store-rooms above, running pretty much where 
the present red-brick and plastered wing did, which faced 
south on to Bishop Denison’s pretty enclosed garden. Mr. 
Reeve would tell them what he thought about this in detail, 
but he might say that when the British Archzological Associa- 
tion was in Salisbury in 1887, the members were generally of 
opinion that Bishop Beauchamp’s hall ran north and south 
like Bishop Poore’s, which it must at one time have faced, 
when the court was open. There was then a passage leading 
by its side from the main door in the tower to another door 
now built upon the south side which led to some buildings 
beyond. He had now described the old house as far as he had 
been able to reconstruct it. 

He would like to add a few words about Bishop Seth Ward’s. 
relation to it. They were all aware that over the back door— 
as it was called—there was a date 1674, under the Royal Arms, 
on the chequered front, which they knew to have been put up 
by Seth Ward. In looking at that bishop’s valuable manu- 
script, the “ Notitiae,” he found the following memorandum :— 
“‘ Bishop’s Hall sold by State to Colonel Ludlow, by him to Sir 
J. Danvers, by him to one Hayles, who pulled itdown.” By the 
accounts in this book, page 153 to 160, it appeared that the 
cost of rebuilding the hall was about 1,140/., and that other 
repairs cost about 536/, including a certain sum spent upon 
the Guild Hall and the Close Wall. The whole sum of 
1,676 13s. 7d. was divided amongst the five bishops since the 
Reformation in proportion to their receipts. he first two 


bishops, Duppa and Henchman, received respectively 10 000/. . 
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and 11,700/., the comparatively large sums no doubt being due 
to the fines taken on the grant of new leases, according to the 
sentence of a Commission of Appeal, granted November 1671, 
which gave judgment on February 25, 1673-74. Bishop 
Ward, who carried out the work, and who put up the 
date 1674 on the chequered front, and who put his own 
arms opposite the Royal Arms_ inside the hall itself, 
naturally had the credit of this work, but it should be 
known that only a portion of it was done at his expense. 
Nobody in that room doubted Bishop Seth Ward’s generosity, 
but it was not right that he should be credited with all the 
generosity of his predecessors in the bishopric, who were all 
very good men. It seemed in those days there was no con- 
tractor or builder who took the whole matter into his hands, 
but an architect having workmen under him, who contracted 
each for his own part. It might be interesting to give the 
names of the workmen employed in this building. The car- 
penters were John and Augustine Curtis ; the masons, William 
Romsey and Henry Lakes, and again Anthony Robertson and 
Roger Knight ; the glaziers, Charles Horton and Henry Burges ; 
the plumbers, John Smith and Charles Horton. The black- 
smiths, although their work was mentioned, did not seem to 
have signed their names. The architect, who estimated the 
whole cost, and who witnessed the signatures of the different 
tradesmen, or as they were called, persons of each profession, 
was James Harris, who seemed to have been employed by 
Bishop Seth Ward as early as December 1668. Robert 
Matthew and Robert Hole also witnessed the signatures, pos- 
sibly as partners of Harris. He (the bishop) would now leave 
it to Mr. Reeve to go on with the story. He had a great deal 
more to say to them, but, as time had gone considerably, and 
he did not want to prevent Mr. Reeve from giving that opinion 
which only a professional man could give on a question like 
this, he would sit down and ask that gentleman to take up the 
history. 

Mr. Reeve then went over the ground already touched by 
the bishop, and read from his notes opinions that he had formed 
as to the alterations that had been effected from time to time in 
the palace. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND ROUTINE.* 


‘HE subject chosen for this paper is a remarkably compre- 

hensive one—one of which it is difficult to define the 

exact limits and difficult to treat generally, for under this head 

must necessarily be included, not merely all that concerns the 

interior economy of an architect’s office, but a good deal of out- 
side work in connection with it. 

As no two men are alike in business capacity, so no two 
offices are conducted similarly, and one man’s practice differs 
from another’s as much as the style of their various works. 

Every man has his own idea of “running” his office, but it 
does not always follow that his means will allow him to carry 
out his ideas, and generally it happens that other calls prevent 
his spending as much money on his office as he would like. 

I have not seen yetjin Canada any architect’s office to 
which the term “luxurious” could be applied, but I have seen 
a great many which answer to the description “ penurious.” 
Now, as a matter of fact, the one extreme is as bad, as un- 
professional as the other. A certain amount of “style” is as 
necessary as “luxury” is unnecessary. By the word “style” I 
do not mean so much the actual outlay on fittings and so forth 
as good arrangement, general neatness, and perfect order. 
Simplicity is an advantage ; it is businesslike. Plenty of room 
is essential and greatly facilitates business. There is nothing 
so hindering as interruption. Want of sufficient space usually 
entails a great deal of it. If you are cramped you cannot have 
all your drawings satisfactorily arranged before you; you have 
to turn over sheet after sheet to get at the one you want to 
work on, and if when moving about your office your clerks have 
to make way for you to pass, or run the risk of having their 
elbows jogged, considerable inconvenience is felt. Then again, 
you do not wish to have your clients, clerks, and contractors 
mixed up together in a bunch, and you are much hampered if 
you yourself have to be mixed up too. And yet this is 
not uncommon. In cities, where rents are high, spacious 
offices are difficult to obtain within one’s means, though in 
country places and small towns you are usually not hampered 
by this consideration. 

We have to remember one thing, that the more businesslike 
an office is the more work will come to it ; for it is certain that 
if the office is conducted in a businesslike manner, the 
architect who owns it will be a good business man—and it is 
marvellous how much more work a business man can get 
through in a day than a man without method, unbusinesslike. 
Order, it is said, “is Heaven’s first law ;” it is equally the first 
law of successful business—a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place. 


* A paper read by Mr, R. W. Gambier Bousfield before the first 


annual Convention of the Ontario Association of Architects, 


I have seen some offices in London, the great metropolis of 
the world, occupying the greater part of a house and fitted up 
in such luxury that one wonders on entering where the work is 
done. To take one office in particular, you ring at the front- 
door bell of a house that to all appearances is a private 
residence, except for a small brass door-plate which indicates it 
has an office. A page in livery opens the door, and you enter 
a spacious hall, furnished with Turkey rugs on a polished floor. 
By the dim light admitted through a stained-glass window you 
see quaint old oak cabinets, and settees black with age, brass 
lampstands, oil-paintings on the walls, and rich portiéres, all 
helping to confirm the idea in your mind that you have some- 
how come to the wrong door after all. You ask to see the 
principal, and you are shown into a side room, furnished with 
equal luxury, a little more light perhaps owing to the windows 
being of clear glass, and this shines upon a treasure of an 
office desk, with easy chairto match, a small collection of books 
on architecture in a bookshelf with glass doors all richly bound, 
but you see no T-square or drawing-board. The door opens, 
and in comes the principal, clad in a velvet jacket and with a 
scarlet tie, and never a sign of lead-pencil stain on his thumb. 
You tell your business, and he touches an electric button; the 
page appears and is sent to the drawing-office to get the 
drawings you want to see; so you transact your business and 
depart, ushered to the door by the tightly-buttoned boy. And 
yet from this office have proceeded some of the most charming 
and delightful, picturesque and altogether lovely country resi- 
dences that adorn the face of modern England. An atmo- 
sphere of luxury, but an atmosphere of art, a place for 
inspirations indeed, but requiring to be seen and experienced to 
be fully understood. 

Naturally one thinks how incongruous such surroundings 
would be in one’s own case. One would not care to have 
polished floors and Eastern rugs tramped over by the heavy, 
muddy boots of our contractors and workmen just off a build- 
ing, and yet that both builders and often workmen should be 
able to come in freely, even with the objectionable nether 
casings, is indispensable to us. But the cases are very different 
— the one I have alluded to is in London, the work of the office 
is nearly all carried out in the country, and then the London 
contractor is a big man in his way, wears his black coat and 
top hat, and never dreams of wearing muddy boots. 

We have to be eminently more practical, and the worst part 
of such an office as I have described would probably be 
sufficient for us. Plain fittings, high stools, uncarpeted floors, 
drawing-presses all plainly labelled, and writing-desks of useful 
rather than ornamental form; but there is one thing you won't 
see, and that is the beastly spittoon, for the disgusting habit 
which makes such an unsightly thing necessary is not a common 
practice there. 

Office management and routine touches one of the three 
component parts of an architect’s nature more than the cther 
two. As an artist an architect requires good light, and asa 
constructor, engineer or builder (whatever you like to call it) he 
requires the handy arrangement of his tools, or instruments, 
but to the “business man” the office and its arrangements 
mainly belong. As aman of business an architect must have 
his office apart from his house, and must not be interfered with 
in his work by domestic calls. I have seen an architect's office, 
composed of the two best rooms of a small house, in an English 
county town, where they made working drawings to the squeals 
of the infants, and wrote their specifications to the thrumming 
of five-finger exercises, and where inspirations for design were 
wafted on air redolent with the odour of cabbage-water and 
boiling beef. This, indeed, must be a relic of the Pecksniffian 
age, but it is an actual fact, not borrowed from fiction. Such 
was the office of a man, an architect, who, having won a com- 
petition, had orders to carry out his design for a cemetery 
chapel at the cost of 3,500/. sterling. When the works were 
completed, the contractor sued the Cemetery Board for another 
3,500/. sterling for extras (just double the amount of the con- 
tract) and got them too. That architect removed from that 
part of the country shortly afterwards. 

After all, everything depends upon the means the architect 
can command, but certain things are essential. His office 
must be separate from his house, he must have sufficient room 
for all, and as he is a business man, he must see the necessity 
of this. It is the greatest mistake to let everyone have access 
to the drawing-boards, to let the clerks overhear all the clients 
have to say, and to let travellers and agents interrupt you, or 
break in upon an interview with your clients. Sometimes it is 
an advantage to have an interruption when you are conversing 
with a client, but it can generally be obtained at the moment 
without having permanent arrangements made for the purpose, 
and especially is this so when your client is a woman, but I 
once had a client in petticoats whom nothing would interrupt, 
and I could not charge her more than 5 per cent. Except 
where such clients are concerned, there should be a time for 
everything—a certain time allotted every day to the supervision 
of your buildings in course of erection ; a certain time for the 
visits of agents, and a certain time for your correspondence. 
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As arule, the first thing in the morning is the best time for 
inspection, before you get to the office. Your correspondence 
is best left to the afternoon, after the last post, when you will 
have had time to digest your letters, and when you can answer 
them all together. And as for receiving agents, the best time 
is your lunch hour, when probably you will be out, or else you 
can see them sandwich in hand, for they will come, but very 
few are of any service to you. Everything that interrupts your 
regular work should be arranged for and have its special time. 

A constant cause for prolonged interruption is a request for 
a certificate by a contractor. Accounts take a long time to go 
into, and in justice to yourself and your client you are bound to 
give them careful and serious attention. But sometimes a 
builder requests a certificate at a moment’s notice to help to pay 
lis wages, or, as the common excuse is, “ to meet a note.” We 
are to a certain limited extent the trustees of our clients in this 
matter, and any irregularity in the issuing of certificates is not 
fair uponhim. We may be willing to oblige the contractor, but 
it is by far the best course to have a settled time for issuing cer- 
tificates, and not to depart from it. It is as well to have a 
notice to this effect pinned up where contractors can easily see 
it, and add to it that no certificate will be granted until sufficient 
time has been allowed for you to go into statements. Then 
when accounts are large or numerous you can set apart a 
special day for the purpose. 

A certificate, as has been decided by the United States 
Courts, is not in any way equal to a draft or a cheque which 
must be met upon presentation, and a contractor cannot 
demand payment upon the strength of it. The architect 
merely certifies that the contractor is entitled to receive a 
certain sum for work done, and the certificate becomes evidence 
in favour of the contractor as against the proprietor in case 
he disputes it. But the proprietor, except according to the 
terms of the contract, is not bound to pay it upon presentation. 

Issuing a certificate out of the regular course of events may 
put your client to considerable inconvenience, or at any rate in 
an uncomfortable position ; he may not be prepared to meet the 
sudden demand, and it may be unpleasant for him to be obliged 
to refuse payment for a few days. 

In order to help a contractor if really in a temporary diffi- 
culty, it is possible to issue a certificate and write across it dis- 
tinctly, “‘ Not to be presented for payment until such and such 
a date.” The contractor could then use it to show a pressing 
creditor that this money is coming to him; but all these ways 
are best avoided if possible. Once break through a rule and 
you create a precedent, and if you do it for one, it is hard to 
refuse it for another. But I must here add a few words on the 
responsibilities of architects in issuing certificates, which is a 
point we shall, I hope, discuss presently. I would lay particular 
stress upon the fact, so little understood even by contractors, 
that the certificate is not equal to a draft. The law recently 
has been so strictly enforced, to the harm of individual archi- 
tects in various countries that it behoves us, if we would save 
ourselves from its clutches, to word our certificates in a manner 
that will relieve us of serious responsibility in regard to work 
carried out under our orders, but which we have been unable to 
supervise. Our clients must learn that if they will not pay for 
proper supervision, they cannot expect the architect to hold 
himself by his certificate responsible for improper construction. 

An important matter, and one that requires careful regula- 
tion, is the ordering of extras and the payment for them. 
Some detail requires alteration that will incur extra expense, or 
some matter not previously thought about will turn up, requiring 
an additional outlay on the part of the proprietor. Now for 
everything of this kind, however simple, a written memo- 
randum, signed by the architect, should be given to the con- 
tractor. It is only fair to him and to the proprietor, your 
client, that no work beyond the contract should be paid for 
unless these orders or vouchers are produced by the contractor ; 
this often forms a clause of the contract, and the contractor 
must be careful to see he gets vouchers, and ought to refuse to 
carry out the work unless a voucher is given. But they are 
often overlooked, extras ordered verbally and carried out, time 
elapses, and when accounts come up for settlement. you may 
have forgotten ,all about the matter, and trusting to the con- 
tractor you grant payment for it ; but it leaves a loophole for a 
dishonest contractor to pile on the extras, and you have little 
chance of disproving them. To have to allow them with doubt 
in your mind is, to say the least, unsatisfactory. 

“I have found among certain contractors a dislike to signing 
contracts, not because they wish to get out of them, but 
because of a weak idea that they are not being trusted, and 
their feelings are hurt. I have been told, “I never signed any 
contract for So and So, and I have done thousands of dollars’ 
work for him and had no trouble.” That is all very well; but 
business is business, and be a contractor ever so honest, no one 
can say what may befall him before the works are completed, 
and if any mistortune does occur to him what have you to show 
your client, or how can you prove in the event of dispute that 
the builder was morally bound, for legally he certainly is not, 
and you have no hold upon his “ heirs, executors, administrators 


or assigns?” It is not a matter of hurting feelings ; where 
business is concerned “feelings” must not be considered. We 
are bound from our position in our clients’ interests to see that 
the proper signatures are attached to the deeds. I know an 
architect who never obtained the builders’ signatures until just 
when the work was completed and before the final settlement 
took piace. This man ran a very serious risk in more than one 
direction. His contractor was not bound to perform the works, 
his client was not bound to pay for them, and he laid himself 
open to the very serious charge of conniving with the builder 
to the defrauding of the proprietor. 

It is one of the great questions of the day as to whether an 
architect should have anything to do with thecontract. It cer- 
tainly is lawyer business, and the architect should not have the 
responsibility of drawing up the contract. Again, the architect, 
in the interest of his client, has to bind the contractor to do 
certain things. Everything except payments to be made by the 
proprietor is to bind the contractor, so that at best it is a very 
one-sided document, decidedly in the favour of the client. The 
use of printed forms saves a great deal of responsibility, but 
those in common use to-day are doubtful and unsatisfactory, 
and the only remedy is for a lawyer to be consulted and draw 
up a proper form having nothing to do with the architect, 
excepting that the architect should agree in writing to accept 
the arrangements entered into between the proprietor and 
builder, and to assist in their carrying out. But it is, of course, 
to the architect’s interest that matters should run smoothly 
between the contracting parties, so perhaps his signature may 
be dispensed with. Before long, however, we may hope to see 
some such change made in the contract system. 

Now a few words upon tenders and tendering. Asa rule if 
a building tendered for goes on, it is the lowest tender that is 
accepted, and naturally the contractor who has sent it in 
expects to be employed. But the question is, “ Who is the 
lowest tenderer, was he invited to tender, and is he respon- 
sible?” If he has come in answer to an advertisement for 
tenders in the public press, he is an invited tenderer and you 
must respect his tender, for anyone can answer an advertise- 
ment and perhaps give you some trouble. Perhaps he has 
figured the work down very low. He is probably hard up for 
work, and it looks bad for his creditors if he has no work in 
hand, and he takes the chance of failing or making something 
out of the “job.” Now unless you have expressly stated that 
“the lowest or any tender will not necessarily be accepted,” 
this man feels that he has a grip on you, and being un- 
scrupulous, will make the most of it, and unless you can find 
out anything against him definitely you feel obliged.to employ 
him. It is an unpleasant result of trying to do the best you 
can for your client. But the best way is not to advertise. 
Have a list of responsible builders to whom you would be satis- 
fied to entrust the work, and havea printed form of postcard, 
with blanks to fill up before issuing, stating that tenders will be 
received, &c., &c. It is safest always to insert the clause about 
not accepting any tender of necessity, in case the prices come 
out too high or the proprietor, from some cause or other, 
decides not to go on with the work. In such a case I always 
consider, however, that the tenderer whose tender would have 
been accepted had the works proceeded is entitled to remune- 
ration based on the time taken by him to make up his tender. 
It is the custom of the profession in England to allow con- 
tractors to know how each man’s tender compares with the 
accepted one. Some of the professional journals make a prac- 
tice of publishing lists of tendeis without charge. It certainly 
is unsatisfactory to a tenderer when, having spent much time 
and trouble in making up a tender, he finds himself shelved, 
and does not know at all whether he was anywhere near the 
accepted amount. 

Perhaps in inviting tenders you have not on your list a man 
who considers himself eligible for the work, and I have heard 
some people argue against this method of inviting, beause by 
omitting some one you might give offence. Now we cannot 
spare the time to look after contractors to see whether they are 
fit for our work, and if I have not got a contractor on my list 
who thinks he should be there, that is his fault ; if he wants 
work from my office he should come and show me that he is 
eligible, and then I shall be glad to give him an invitation 
The safest way or method in the matter of tenders is to know 
who it is you invite. Invite only such as you would employ, 
and accept the lowest tender unless you have good grounds for 
knowing that it is too low, and then put up the list of tenders 
for the tenderers’ inspection, I have always found this answer 
well. Ifthe lowest tender is considerably below the next, and 
there is a fair sequence of tenders above the second lowest, the 
probability is you will reject that lowest tender, and you have 
a good ground fordoing so. The probability is also that either 
the tenderer has omitted some item or his tender is fraudulent, 
and by exposing all tenders received in a list you lessen the 
chances of unfair tenders, because the tenderers know that 
they will be exposed. 

Specifications are often written in a very loose kind of a 
way. Vague clauses are introduced which cover a lot of 
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ground, but leave the actual intention of the architect a matter 
of doubt to the tenderer, and they are generally made by those 
who use them to turn out in the interest of the client. If you 
have drawn the plans you know exactly what you want— 
materials: and workmanship; and although it takes time to 
write a detailed specification, it is part of your work to do it 
thoroughly. Contractors would far rather have a long speci- 
fication to tender on than ashort and vague one. This vague 
system has been too often made use of by unskilfal and un- 
scrupulous practitioners to the defrauding of the contractor—a 
base and unprofessional action that it is hoped the formation 
of this Association will do much to prevent. 

An unscrupulous use is sometimes made of the clause of our 
contracts which states that the specifications and drawings 
shall be taken together, and that items shown on the one and 
omitted in the other one, as far as necessary to the carrying 
out of the works, to be included in the contract. This clause 
only refers to such works as are necessary that must not and 
could not be omitted, and that the contractor ought to foresee 
will be necessary. And yet, in the debased condition of pro- 
fessional practice, I have met with cases in which even faint 
pencil markings over colours have been insisted upon as being 
included under this clause. When such a clause is inserted the 
contractor ought to insist that the drawings he has to sign 
should be inked in. 

To keep up the tone of our profession, we should exert our- 
selves to see that we leave no loophole through which the 
charge of unfairness can be fired at us. Drawings should be 
inked in, and all pencil notes and marks rubbed away before 
the tenderers see the drawings at all. The drawings a man 
takes his quantities from should be the contract drawings. 
These having been inked in previously leave no opportunity for 
a dishonest or troublesome contractor to dispute. However 
sharp he may try to be you are safe, as he sees for himself that 
no alteration or change incurring further expense to him can be 
made without his seeing the marks on the drawings. You are 
freed from even the possible annoyance of any dispute. 

One thing more before concluding I must touch upon, that 
is the malpractice of taking commissions from contractors, an 
action that shames a man, and causes him loss of dignity before 
the contractor, however bold a face he may put uponit. The 
action of the directorate of our Association should meet with 
our hearty support in putting down this insulting procedure on 
the part of contractors who offer us commissions. The fellows 
themselves do not know they are offering us an insult ; they 
have been too much accustomed to baving their commissions 
accepted. Such is or has been the deplorably low condition of 
men who call themselves architects. But, gentlemen, we are 
banded together to stop the disgusting abuses to which our 
profession has been subjected ; it is our aim and object to raise 
it again in the public estimation ; it is easier to drag down than 
to raise up, and we must be vigilant and eager, and have no 
scruples about exposing cases of unprofessional dealing. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Nee a delay of nearly five years the committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund have received their firman 
granting permission to excavate at and about a site previously 
named by the committee and approved bythe Porte. It is 
understood that all objects, except duplicates, found in the 
course of the excavations shall be forwarded ta the museum at 
Constantinople, but that the committee’s agents shall have the 
right of making squeezes, sketches, models, photographs and 
copies of all such objects. The committee have secured the 
services of Mr. Flinders Petrie, who will proceed to Syria 
on completion of his present work in the Fayoum. The com- 
mittee will make a special collection for funds to carry out the 
work, 


EARLY WATER-COLOUR METHODS. 


A LECTURE on this subject was delivered on the 6th inst. 
dL by Mr. Edwin Seward, architect, at a meeting of the 
South Wales Art Society in Cardiff. The lecturer referred to 
the lowly place held by English art at the beginning of the last 
century ; but, as some continuation of the old methods of 
missal and miniature painting, there grew up alongside the 
improved taste for oil-painting a fashion for landscape and 
figurework—often for such purposes as fan decorations— 
executed in tempera or opaque water-colour. This was much 
used in combination with transparent washes, the outlines and 
shadows of these stained drawings being blocked in with 
Indian ink or lampblack, over which local colour was washed. 
This class of work was somewhat dull and cold in appearance, 
resembling the coloured mezzotints of the same period, and the 
work, as in the drawings of Rowlandson, Prout, and Nash, was 
often outlined with the pen in brown or black ink. About 1800 
Thomas Girtin and J. M, W. Turner created a departure, which 


has been the true origin of that greatness now giving to English 
work the chief place in water-colour art, their method being 
the simple one of laying in the local colour direct from nature 
without intervening shadow washes, thus giving a purity and 
brilliance of colour unknown before Turners day. The 
lecturer concluded with some interesting references to the 
various means of obtaining the effect of textures by rubbing 
and stippling, &c , processes which were admirably outlined by 
the various specimen drawings, comprising fine examples by 
P. Sandby, Glover, F. Stevens, T. Girtin, J. M. W. Turner, 
David Cox, and others. ; 


FORTH AND CLYDE SHIP CANAL, 


E understand that the promoters of the direct route have, 
through their secretary, Mr. Law Crawford, instructed 
Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, civil engineers,175 Hope Street, Glasgow, 


to make a survey of the route, and report to the committee. Mr. 
James Pollard, C.A., secretary to the Edinburgh Chamber of 


Commerce, has received the following letter :— 


“ Office of the Secretary for Scotland, 
«‘ Whitehall, S.W.: February 5, 1890. 
“ Sir,—I am directed by the Marquis of Lothian to inform 


you that the memorial addressed to the Marquis of Salisbury 
by the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce on the subject of the 
proposed ship canal between the Forth and Clyde having been 
referred by the Prime Minister to the Secretary for Scotland, © 
his lordship has consulted with the naval and military authori- 
ties, and that they are of opinion that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not be justified in incurring financial responsibility 
in regard to the proposed undertaking.—I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, 


(Signed) “R. W. CocHRAN-PATRICK. 


“ James Pollard, Esq., secretary, Edinburgh Chamber 
of Commerce, 8 North St. David Street, Edinburgh.” 


GENERAL. 


The Spring Exhibition will be opened on Tuesday next 


in the Leeds Fine Art Gallery. 


The London County Council have decided that the 


salary of Mr. Blashill, the superintending architect, is to be 


1,500/. a year, and Mr. John Hebb is to receive 700/. a year. 
Baron Schroder, at the meeting of the Royal Horti- 


cultural Society on Tuesday, submitted a scheme for the 
erection of a horticultural hall in a central position at a cost of 
40,000/,, and offered to subscribe 1,000/. towards the cost. The 
scheme was approved, and many subscriptions were given. 


The Earl of Carnarvon will preside at the Congress of 


the British Archzeological Association which will be held in 


Oxford in July next. His lordship acted as president at the 
Congress at Newbury in 1850. 

Mr. R. M. Walmsley has been elected as Professor of 
Physics and Electrical Engineering in the Heriot-Watt College. 
He has aided as demonstrator and lecturer in the Finsbury 
Technical College. 


The Junior Constitutional Club, which will have a 


frontage of about 115 feet to the Green Park, will be com- 


menced in March. The site has been obtained on lease for 
eighty years, at an annual ground rent of 2,000/, and it is 
expected that the cost of erection and furnishing the club 
will be 130,000/. y 

A Deputation has been appointed by the Buxton Local 
Board to confer with the Duke of Devonshire’s agent with 
regard to the erection of a proposed new Spa Room. 

Plans for the erection of two theatres in Paisley, submitted 
by Mr. Brickwell, London, and Mr. J. Arthur, Paisley, were 
passed at the last meeting of the Dean of Guild Court. 

Mr. Aspinall, of Cardiff, was appointed surveyor for the 
Stroud district at the monthly meeting of the Stroud Board of 
Health. There were 112 applicants. ; 


Mr. Nicholson, of Maidenhead, has offered to give 500/. 
towards the cost of providing a suitable bathing-place near 
Maidenhead Bridge. 

Dr. Rowand Anderson has been requested to prepare 
plans for the new church to be erected by the congregation of 
St. Paul’s at Greenock. 

The “Carlisle Journal” understands that Mr. D. Birkett, 
architect, is about to publish a small “ Handbook for Architects } 
on the plan and fittings of Board schools, he having for 
England and Wales planned from twenty to thirty, of which an 
average of four out of five have been won in competition. 

The Northern Conservative Club, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
has been reopened after extensive alterations and additions 
carried out from the designs of Mr, James C. Parsons, archi- 
tect, of Newcastle? Pa 
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THE WEEK. 


AN important report on ‘“ The Fire Defences of Paris,” by 
Mr. W. L. BosweE 1, who was sent as a delegate from the 
Franklin Society to Paris to study the subject, has appeared. 
He found that, in proportion to the population fires are 
twice as numerous in Philadelphia as in Paris, and four 
times as destructive. The causes he ascribes for the com- 
parative immunity of Paris are the following :—First is the 
substantial character of the buildings, with strong partition 
walls in each, and the care specially taken to prevent fires. 
The second is that stores and factories are not separated 
from houses by wide intervals of vacant space. The third 
is the complete distribution of fire appliances throughout 
Paris, and hence it is possible to deal with a fire soon after 
it commences. A fourth is the small quantity of water used 
in extinguishing a fire; the chief reliance being placed 
upon water buckets, of which the fire department has ‘more 
than 10,000. Inthe year 1888 buckets were used in 698 
fires out of 923, and steam engines only thirty-seven times ; 
that is, more than two-thirds of the fires were extinguished 
by the use of buckets, and in only one case out of twenty- 
five were steam engines used. A fifth help in Paris is the 
mecessity for the assured to give to the proper authorities, 
within fifteen days of the fire, particulars of day and hour of 
fire, its duration, its cause, means used for its extinction, 
all circumstances about it, nature and extent of the loss. 
A further advantage in Paris is in the fact that insurance is 
made with what is known as the co-insurance clause. By 
it the loss borne by the insurance companies bears to the 
total loss the same proportion that the insurance bears to 
the value of the property at risk. Thus, let the stock be 
worth 20,o00/, and it is insured for 10,ooo/. If a fire 
should destroy a part worth 10,000/., the insurance company 
will pay only 5,000/. Then, again, a landlord is responsible 
to a tenant if it can be established that the fire arose from 
some defect in the construction or maintenance of the 
building. On the other hand, a tenant is responsible to 
the landlord for any damage to the building sustained by 
fire caused by his negligence. He on whose premises the 
fire has occurred is responsible to his neighbours on both 
sides for any loss that may occur to them in consequence. 


A MEETING was held last week in Paris to elect the first 
committee of the new Society of Artists. Out of the 
hundred and twenty members who have adhered to 
M. MEISSONIER seventy-four were present. The choice 
fell upon the following, who may be considered as the most 
influential artists of the party of reform, viz. :—MM. 
MEISSONIER, Puvis DE CHAVANNES, CAROLUS DURAN, 
BRACQUEMOND, Datou, Roi, Cazin, GERVEX, DUEz, 
DaGNAN-BOUVERET, BESNARD, RODIN, J. BERAUD, RIXENS, 
WALTNER, BILLOTTE, MONTENARD, LHERMIT1E, DAMOYE, 
BARAU, COURTOIS, CARRIERE, BOILVIN, RENOUARD, RIBOT, 
(GUIGNARD, LEROLLE, DrEspois, FRIANT, MATHEY, DUBUFE. 
The members are to hold office for three years. The 
honorary members elected on the occasion were MM. 
Wa.LpEcK-Roussgau, Devés and May. The first exhibi- 
tion of the Society will open on May 15 in the building on 
the Champ de Mars. 


Some fatality attends the arrangements of the Liverpool 
Corporation for the payment of the engineers of the water- 
works. The dispute with Mr. HawksLery cost the city a 
large sum of money which could easily have been saved. 
As the works were almost completed the Corporation lately 
created the office of consulting engineer for Mr. G. F. 
DEAcON, to whom the city is indebted for the success of 
the scheme. But apparently it would be impossible in 
Liverpool to make the appointment without causing dis- 
satisfaction. Mr. Deacon’s feelings can be inferred from 
the following letter which was read at a meeting of the 
Water Committee on Monday :— ‘The only important 
alteration made by the Council in the recommendation of 
the committee is the limitation of the duration of my 


least contemplated the necessity of giving my services after 
the end of this year was probably not understood by the 
Council. My attachment to the undertaking is much 
greater than money alone can make it, otherwise I could 
not have consented to perform the work I contemplated 
for 5oo/, a year.” The corporation, with characteristic 
generosity, expected that for enjoying the honour of serving 
as consulting engineer for a couple of years, Mr. DEACON 
would abandon all claims on the money that is owing to 
him. It appears that Mr. HAwksLEy accepted a commission 
of 2} per cent. on the understanding that Mr. DEACON was 
to be paid liberally out of the balance of 24 per cent. That 
arrangement still remains to be carried out, and we shall be 
surprised if Mr. Deacon has not to assert his claims in the 
law courts. 


M. ViBERv has painted so many pictures which look as 
if intended to bring the ecclesiastical system into disfavour, 
he may be considered to have a claim on the French 
Government. It has accordingly been arranged that he is - 
to deliver a course of lectures on the processes of painting 
and the materials employed in them in the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. There will be no surprise at learning that the lectures 
are to be given on Sunday mornings, for in that way a blow 
will be aimed against churches. Anybody can claim ad- 
mission,and some people may thus be preserved from attend- 
ing services. Although Sunday work is not uncommon among 
tradesmen in Paris there is less of it than formerly. To 
their credit the majority of artists have imitated the English 
custom of employing the day, and there must be some 
special reason for utilising the Ecole des Beaux-Arts on 
Sundays for the display of M. VisErT’s eloquence. 


THE Price Book published by Messrs. Crospy Lock- 
woop &~€6:hasbeen found so competent a guide to all 
engaged in building that its appearance in an improved 
guise will give satisfaction, as it can be taken as a sign of 
merited success. The Price Book has been set up in new 
type, and is printed on better paper than formerly. 
Although it contains so large a mass of figures, the pages 
can be referred to without any strain on the eyes. Advan- 
tage has been taken of the transformation to add much 
additional information, and the volume is now an excellent 
book of reference. It deserves.to have even more support 
than formerly, for the publishers have spared no pains or 
expense to increase the utility of the Price Book. 


Tue Belgians must have lost much of their enterprise 
or they would have taken advantage of the opportunity to 
hold an exhibition at Earl’s Court in May. The French, 
however, have gladly taken their place, and visitors in this 
country will have no reason to regret the exchange. It will 
be possible to obtain many of the most interesting works 
which were exhibited in last year’s international exhibition. 
The artists, headed by M. MEtssonieEr, will contribute to 
the Fine Arts Section. The Réunion Commerciale et 
Industriale have also decided unanimously to give the fullest 
support to the exhibition, and hence the leading industries 
of France will be satisfactorily exemplified. The exhibition, 
which is to be opened on May 3, will be under the control 
of Mr. Joun R. WHITLEY, to whose organising powers and 
tact the success of the American Exhibition of 1887 and 
the Italian Exhibition of 1888 can be attributed. 


THERE is a chance of the preservation of the public 
buildings of Paris from the indignity of being used as a 
means to display the parti-coloured posters of political can- 
didates. The Parisians have grown accustomed to the 
horror, and have tolerated it. But the authorities of the 
city have been moved to consider a reformation of the evil 
by the remonstrances of foreign visitors. On many build- 
ings, churches especially, a sort of stencilled inscription is 
at present to be seen announcing that the building is under 
the protection of the State ; but somehow it is absent from 
the most important of the civil buildings. It is now proposed 
to place an enamelled plate on them, announcing that under 
the law of July 1881 affixes are prohibited. While we 
approve of the arrangement, we must say it is a pity the 


engagement as consulting engineer to two years. Respecting | plaques are all to have a blue ground. ‘Uhat colour is too 
this I desire only to remark that the extent to which I at ! common, and does not exhaust the resources of chemistry. 
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TOPFFER’S THEORY OF ASTHETICS. 


HE name of RopoLtpHE ToprFEeR is not unknown 
among the readers of novels in this country, for his 
“Rosa and Gertrude” and “My Uncle’s Bookcase” were 
at one time to be found on all railway bookstalls. He was 
among those Continental writers who were fascinated with 
SrERNE, and accepted the “Sentimental Journey ” and 
‘« Tristram Shandy ” not only as guides to the art of thinking, 
but as models of style that were superior to the classics. 
GoETHE may be said to have set an example in that way, 
and he ackrowledged that at the most critical period of his 
mental development he was saved partly by the salutary 
influence of STERNE from his gloomy pessimism. But his 
mind was too sane, robust, and independent to be led away 
by the vagaries of his guide. Yorick, he said, inclines to 
forgetfulness of form, and GorrHe, who in those days 
was a stickler for that quality, separated himself from the 
majority of Germans, who were, he said, convinced that 
the essence of the humorous consists in absence of form. 
This is especially to be noted in the fragmentary pieces of 
Jean Paut RicuTER, who was one of STERNE’S idolaters, 
and in consequence marred his own work by affectations. 
TopFFER was also smitten to the extent of his capacity, but, 
as a Swiss, he inclined towards the French rather than 
towards the Germans, and in consequence the freakishness 
of his Shandyism was under some control. It was owing, 
moreover, to a French enthusiast in the school of STERNE 
that ToprreR’s name became known outside Geneva. 
In one of his stories he made the most interesting situation 
turn on the pathetic little piece by XAVIER DE MaAIsTRE, 
“Le Lépreux de la Cité d’Aoste.” It was only natural 
that the author of that sketch should patronise a man who 
admired and imitated him, and who was united with him in 
the worship of a common master. ToprreR became 
a favourite author in Paris, and afterwards his works were 
translated into several languages. 

That ToprreR was a true humourist is unquestioned. 
But, like so many imitators of STERNE, he was prone to 
writing paradoxes which were not always successful. He 
meddled with politics and other things about which he was 
ignorant. He posed as a censor of metaphysicians, and yet it 
is evident, whenever he refers to them, that he had not mas- 
tered the rudiments of theirscience. As often happens, there 
seemed to be two men in RopoLPpHE ToprrFeEr, and his 
friends must have puzzled themselves in endeavouring to 
explain his inconsistencies. In conduct, as in composition, 
he could not keep himself from appearing like Parson 
STERNE, and becoming facticious. 

Every author has projects that are to surprise people, 
and which are not always realised. One of ToprrER’s was 
the production of a large work on art which would be unlike 
all others, as the pages were to be humorous rather than 
didactic. He did not mean to make fun out of art or its 
professors. But he was justified in believing that, among 
the dry books which treated of tne subject, a little room 
might easily be found for one in which fancy would take 
the place of logic, and instead of the severity of the pro- 
fessor there would be the speculations and confessions of a 
genial man. If the reader were indifferent to the theory, 
he would at least carry away an impression of the author’s 
character, of his fondness for zigzag routes, and his prefer- 
ence for the promptings of the heart rather than of the con- 
clusions of the understanding. ‘ToprrER makes no preten- 
sion of omniscience as a critic. He frankly informs the 
reader that he knew ancient sculpture from casts and 
pictures from engravings, and was to be numbered among 
the stay-at-home travellers. Fifty years ago in Geneva 
there were few opportunities for turning the citizens into 
connoisseurs. ToprFER might have been an artist under 
favourable conditions, but his eye-sight failed him, and he 
was obliged to keep to monochrome sketches. He was 
able, however, to lead a useful life as a schoolmaster. 
Sometimes he amused his pupils and himself with draw- 
ing caricatures which show skill in expressing the character- 
istic points of a subject. All the serics are full of drollery, 
and are known by engravings. 

The book on esthetics which bears ToPprrer’s name 
was in hand for several years. It is hard to say whether 
he prepared a definite plan, or whether, as seems more 
likely, he jotted down reflections from time to time, and 
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which represented therefore yarious moods. of his mind. 
The title he gave his work, “ Réflexions et menus propos 
d'un peintre génevois,” would suggest that even in his title- 
page he wished to avoid all signs of heaviness, and was 
presenting his readers with his momentary inspirations. 
There were to be eight books, but the last was never written. 
The work may, therefore, be compared toa pyramid which 
is wanting in the upper courses, but it may also be said that 
those which have been laid are not united together, and 
could easily be disposed in other ways. There are nearly 
two hundred chapters, which vary in length, but the author 
seems to have taken pains to conceal. the connection be- 
tween them. They form a collection of roundabout essays 
on subjects more or less related to art, but the reader will 
find it no easy matter to form a treatise out of them which 
he can turn to account. At the same time it must be 
allowed that the shortest chapter has something agreeable 
which will repay one’s notice. TopFrER wanders from 
the straight road, but wherever he leads us is made interest- 
ing by his remarks. 

The author begins by suggesting that there is a sixth 
sense by which man is distinguished from the inferior 
animals, and which is strong among all that Nature intends 
to be artists, and who have a wish to reproduce their feel- 
ings. Ifa man is wanting in that sense it is vain for him to 
devote himself to fine art. Toprrer does not suggest that 
those who are endowed with the sense can use it as instinc- 
tively as they use the five animal senses. He admits the benefit 
which can be derived by students from masters in art, but 
as he says, ‘the master of masters, the only one who is infalli- 
ble, is Nature itself.” Any other master is 7épétiteur. When 
the student allows a master to intervene between Nature 
and himself, he runs the chance that his originality will be 
destroyed, and that he will be only an imitator. All that 
is teachable to the student is process, the rest he must 
discover for himself. Indeed Toprrer seems to think that 
there is no disadvantage to the student when he has 
to seek out the process. He may make many mis- 
takes, but with perseverance he will succeed. TOPFFER 
affirms that the great masters neither received nor 
transmitted the process which made them famous. 
They had all to open out new ways for themselves. 
ToprreR, as we have said above, suffered from defective 
vision, and from his writings we may conclude that with 
him it was congenital. He does not seem to Care much for 
colour, which probably he could not appreciate, and hence 
the processes by which effects in painting are produced 
are undervalued by him. ‘Toprrer evidently admired the 
painting of the ancients, as he judged from what is recorded 
of it that form took precedence of colour. There was, he 
maintained, a suggestion rather than an imitation of Nature 
in the works of the Greeks. In the drama he said they 
sacrificed the individuality, which is so much admired on 
the modern stage, and why should we not conclude that 
they made a similar sacrifice in their paintings? Their 
figures were abstractions rather than individuals—“ HERCULE. 
n’est pas un individu, c’est un étre abstrait, un type. Ilen 
est de méme de leurs autres divinités, de leurs héros,” &c. 
When the aim of the painting was so simple, there was no 
need for more than a simple process of production. What 
the ancients called colour was, he says, very different from 
ours, and yet they excelled in the quality which is the most 
exalted in art. ‘The difference between the two styles he 
traces to the circumstance that while the Greeks painted in 
order to strike the multitude, modern painters seek to 
gratify a few individuals, and therefore seek after finesse in 
their effects. 

ToprFEr’s admiration of ancient painting was due to. 
another cause besides the simplicity of the processes. 
employed. It suggested a principle on which his theory is 
partly founded. He held that the beautiful in art proceeds. 
absolutely and solely from thought that was free from all 
servitude, except the manifesting of itself by the representa- 
tion of natural objects. In other words, a work of art: 
becomes a reflection of the author. The daguerreotype 
would, he says, give a more exact imitation of a scene than. 
Ciaupz; but the apparatus could not transform the scene into: 
emotion and thought, or represent them. Not one of the 
arts, according to Toprrer, has mere imitation for its 
object ; for if it were so, how could we accept an etching. 
by REMBRANDT as a representation of the colours of a 
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landscape? The etching is the expression of the sentiment 
of the artist, and we value it on that account, Or, as 
ToprrEeR expresses it in another place, the artist sees and 
feels, he desires to express his feelings, imitation gives him 
the opportunity and he utilises it, but while he imitates he 
transforms. 

The question of the beautiful then arises, for unless the 
expression of the artist’s feeling possesses that quality it 
can hardly be called a work of art. ToprreR does not 
attempt any definition of beauty, and at first treats of the 
beautiful.in Nature. This he says is bounded by certain 
conditions. The beautiful is not beautiful, he thinks, but 
when it is in its place and under its proper form. When 
we attempt to operate on it by analysis it loses its virtue. 
The chemist was able by his experiments to demonstrate 
that the diamond was carbon, but could not make the 
carbon become a diamond. The beautiful in Nature 
ToprFeER considers to be one of those questions relating to 
the Infinity which are beyond our powers to discuss. Our 
prayers, he says, may ascend to Heaven, but not our theories. 
The beautiful in art he regards as mainly a creation of 
man. In every work of art there must be two orders of 
the beautiful ; one which is an accessory is borrowed, the 
other which is the created is essential. He refers to the 
case of RuysDAEL, whose works are generally valued because 
the beauty in them is supposed to be of the borrowed kind, 
and faithfully derived from natural objects; but, adds 
Toprrer, he was exclusively the creator of a beautiful 
which proceeded from himself absolutely and alone. 

The source of this beauty being in the artist’s mind, 
Toprrer proceeds to show that its manifestation can rarely 
correspond with the idea. It was his belief that PRAXITELES 
dreamed of a far more beautiful goddess than his marble 
figure of Venus expresses. If compared with other works 
it might content him, but in relation to his own conception 
of what was most beautiful it could not satisfy him, and 
probably may have discouraged him. How much an artist 
can suffer from his inability to realise his ideals is shown by 
extracts from the letters of the gifted LEopoLD RoBERT, one 
of the greatest painters of the century, who preferred death 
to the agony of struggling with his own fastidiousness. 

It naturally followed, from Toprrer’s theory of a sixth 
sense, that he should suppose men to be endowed with an 
zesthetic faculty, for the two modes of expression express one 
notion. In that way he solved many difficult problems to 
his own satisfaction. ‘The theory was not, however, an 
original one. It did not convince the world before 
TopFFER took it up, and his support has not established it. 
Artists, he said, were not much disposed to reason about 
art, and probably he did not expect to convince them by his 
“menus propos.” But at least he might claim to have left 
a book which could enable them to pass an occasional 
quarter of an hour in pleasant reading about an abstruse 
subject. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


¢| Bae seventh ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Arthur Cates, vice- 
president, in the chair. 
Mr. JOHN SLATER read a paper on 


Building Legislation. 


Mr. Slater considered the subject of the greatest practical 
interest, and that as our great cities were getting greater and 
more populous year by year, so its importance also increased— 
although, speaking generally, it was regarded with apathy by 
the public at large. Having given statistics showing the 
enormous and rapid increase of the population of Greater 
London during the present century—which increase was almost 
as great in the manufacturing districts of Lancashire and York- 
shire—Mr. Slater asked whether the building regulations now 
in force, not only in the metropolis, but also in the majority of 
our great cities, were suitable and sufficient for the necessities 
of the present day. He thought not ; and considered that the 
metropolis ought to have a Building Act which would be a 
model for other towns. For many years the Roman law, of 
which nearly all our laws were developments or modifications, 
referred only to landed property and not to houses; but about 
202 B.C. the population of Rome increased rapidly, and from 
that period dated laws relating to buildings, and (1) the institu- 
tion of the party-wall, with its rights and obligations on the 
owners on each side thereof; (2) regulations as to carrying off 
rain-water ; and (3) rights of light and prospect. Both in 
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Roman and Byzantine regulations powers were found to control 
the height of buildings. The earliest regulations in the 
metropolis were Fitz-Aylwin’s Assize of Buildings, passed in the 
first year of Richard I., exactly 700 years ago, the general in- 
tention of which was very similar to that of the present Building 
Act. The author then gave some interesting quotations 
from these regulations, which were to be found in the Liber 
Albus of the City of London, compiled in 1419 by John 
Carpenter, the town clerk. He then briefly referred 
to several Acts, down to that of 1844, which, though 
manifestly imperfect, was in many of its provisions superior to 
the 1855 Act. (1) It provided a special court of appeal ; 
(2) it placed the buildings, which were now entirely exempted 
from all superintendence, under special supervision; (3) the 
regulations as to carrying out work to any party structure were 
less likely to lead to dispute than in the existing Act; (4) it 
contained regulations as to drainage and as to width of streets, 
which certainly ought to be comprised in any Building Act ; 
and (5) it contained better and more complete regulations as to 
footings of walls than the present Act or by-laws. There were 
at present no less than fourteen separate Acts in force in the 
metropolis, while the County Council were promoting a 
Barking Creek Bill, containing other amendments affecting 
building law. It was essential that all regulations as to streets 
and buildings should be codified and embodied in a single 
document, and that piecemeal legislation should cease. The 
Act should regulate the width, construction, sewerage, and 
gradient of all new streets, the line of frontage of the houses, 
and should provide for a sufficient number of adequate open 
spaces. It should define clearly the difference between public 
and private buildings ; should exercise control over the situa- 
tion and construction of the former, and the means of ingress 
and egress. To secure the prevention of fire, due stability and 
healthiness in all buildings, it should control the site; the con- 
struction of foundations, walls, floors, roofs, and chimneys ; the 
drainage ; the amount of space about a building; and the 
height of the building in connection with its position It should 
provide an executive for carrying out its provisions, and a 
special court of appeal for all disputed matters. Regulations 
as to noxious trades, infectious diseases, common lodging- 
houses, &c, should be relegated to a special sanitary code, as 
in New York. 

Mr. Slater then dealt at considerable length with the fore- 
going points one by one. The present regulation as to the 
width of new streets—that they shall be at least 40 feet wide-— 
was not sufficient ; for a much-used thoroughfare there should 
be a carriage-way not less than 42 feet. The definition of a 
public building should be as wide as possible, and none should 
be allowed to be erected with a frontage to one street only. 
The Manchester new draft Bill contained many improvements, 
and he congratulated the Manchester Society of Architects 
upon the result of their representations to the Corporation. 
The restriction as to cubical contents was unnecessary as a 
hard and fast rule, and there ought to be a discretionary power 
of allowing larger buildings to be erected, if the authorities 
were satisfied with their construction. With the increased 
knowledge of the behaviour of stone and iron under heat, it 
was absolutely criminal to allow stone staircases carried on 
unprotected iron supports in buildings used as flats ; and, in 
fact, all the provisions as to fire-resisting construction needed 
remodelling. The securing of due stability was an important 
point, and perhaps the most crying defect in the Buildings Acts 
was that the controlling officers had no power whatever over 
the materials used other than bricks and mortars. It would 
not be difficult to frame a schedule which should stipulate, for 
instance, that lead for gutters should be of not less than, say, 
five pounds per foot super; that zinc should be not less than 
sixteen ounces, &c., &c. It was also time that some regulations 
as to the use of iron in buildings should be laid down 
—such as, for instance, the minimum depth of a girder 
spanning a certain opening. If such details were not 
to be provided for, then the superintending officials should 
be empowered to satisfy themselves as to the stability in each 
individual case, and be made responsible. With regard to 
drainage, he thought the sanitary officers of the various vestries 
did their duty well; but he considered a divided control un- 
wise, and that the same officer should be responsible for both 
the erection of the building and its sanitation. Provisions 
should be made for underground rooms being to a certain 
extent protected from the damp, either by the walls being built 
in cement or by forming a dry area. The close juxtaposition 
of the houses was a great evil in large cities, and a regulation 
prescribing a minimum distance between the backs of all 
houses, large or small, was most urgently needed. The exist- 
ing provision was positively ridiculous, because it simply pre- 
scribed the area of the open space in the rear of a building. 
The minimum depth of that open space should depend on the 
height of the house, and should be at least equal to it.) In,the 
case of buildings facing public streets, the width of the street 
should govern the height of the house as a general rule, as in 
Paris, in nearly every city of the German Empire, and in 
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Sweden. In the last-mentioned country streets 32 feet wide 
and less might have houses 43 feet high; up to 44 feet, houses 
54 to 56 feet high ; and streets about 44 feet might have houses 
66 feet high. Such stipulation was eminently reasonable, but 
power should be given to relax the rule in certain cases, pro- 
vided the construction satisfied the controlling officer of the 
Building Department as to fire resistance, stability, &c. In order 
to avoid a monotonous sky-line a clause might be framed to 
the effect that if the front of a building be carried up as a gable, 
then the limit should apply not to the apex, but to half-way up the 
gable. The regulation of the relations between adjoining owners 
as to works to party structures was then dealt with, and refer- 
ence made to the 1844 Building Act, which had a very wise 
provision, under which, if the adjoining owner did not give his 
consent, the matter was referred to the district surveyor, who 
was required to report on the matter to the court of appeal. 
With reference to light and air, a clause to the effect that a 
building owner should give notice of rebuilding to all parties 
who could be affected, and their surveyors empowered to 
investigate the matter and to decide by a majority whether the 
building would injure anyone, and, if so, the compensation to 
be paid, or to absolutely veto the proposed rebuilding, would 
be an immense gain to a Building Act in a large city. 

Even with a liberally conceived, comprehensive Building 
Act, well drawn and lucid in its provisions, disputes would 
certainly arise. To whom were these to be referred? The 
great desideratum was that machinery for enforcing the law 
should be simple, direct, efficient, and inexpensive, and that 
there should be uniformity of procedure. At present it was 
precisely the reverse ; and a special tribunal should be created 
fit to deal with building disputes. Having quoted clause 80 of 
the 1844 Building Act, Mr. Slater referred to a report of the 
late Mr. Justice Mellor and the late Mr. Joseph Gwilt, who 
recommended that atribunal should be constituted, consisting 
of two persons, one belonging to the legal and one to the 
architectural profession ; and he believed, if due care were 
exercised in the selection of the individuals, this would form 
a very strong court. Referring to the administration of 
a Building Act, he considered a body like the district 
surveyors should jealously guard against abuses; but there 
could te little doubt that abuses had crept in. If it were 
true that one district surveyor had held office for years after he 
was totally unable to climb a ladder, his duties being done by 
a clerk—if it were a fact that another found two hours a week 
sufficient for the personal administration of a large district, 
nineteen-twentieths of the work again being done by a clerk— 
it was truly a state of things certainly not contemplated by the 
framers of the Building Act, and it was no wonder that the 
office had fallen somewhat into disrepute in the eyes of the 
County Council. But the greatest defect was incidental to the 
Act itself ; it did not allow the district surveyors to exercise 
the slightest discretion, or to take the least responsibility 
beyond seeing that the bare letter of the law was insisted upon. 
Many surveyors felt the absurdity of their position, and gave 
themselves a great deal of trouble, when they saw this insistence 
would inflict undoubted hardship, in order to minimise that 
hardship ; but others would never budge an inch from the 
littera scripia. If the surveyors were armed with discretionary 
powers to be exercised on their own responsibility, they would 
always take care to have good reasons both for permissions 
and refusals ; and such an alteration in the law would surely 
be welcome to all. In conclusion, Mr. Slater said the London 
County Council had not yet given due attention to the reform 
of the Building Acts ; but it was essentially a matter for the 
Municipal Parliament to take up ; and he looked forward con- 
fidently to the day—in the not far-distant future—when this 
great metropolis would be administered in accordance with the 
regulations of a model Building Act, and when London, in 
addition to being the largest, would be in a fair way to become 
(as she easily might) the best arranged, best built, most sanitary 
and generally most magnificent city in the world. 

The CHAIRMAN in opening the discussion observed that as 
many district surveyors were present the discussion, if 
necessary, might be continued at the meeting of March 3. 

Mr. E. C. Rosins, F.S A, said he sympathised with much 
that Mr. Slater had told them of the desirability of establishing 
a tribunal to deal with building disputes. He was old enough 
to have been employed on two or three public buildings under 
the old official referees which existed between 1844 and 1855. 
Disputes and delay occurred even in his time, and he thought 
that some such authority should be reconstituted. As to the 
excessive height of buildings, it was not the architect who was 
responsible but the client, and some regulation limiting the 
height of buildings, as in Paris, was necessary. He referred to 
modern houses in Broadhurst Gardens and Fitzjohn’s Walk, 
Finchley Road, as examples of lofty buildings with deficient 
air-space behind, the present by-law not being framed so as to 
prevent houses almost touching one another. He saw a 
difficulty in the metropolis for stipulating that a wide, clear space 
should be left between the house and its back wall. But, in 
amending the Building Act, they must deal with broad prin. 
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ciples and not enter minutely into details. All Sanitary, Build- 
ing and Public Health Acts should be incorporated under one 
Act. Permissive clauses should also be made compulsory. 

Mr. HENRY DAWSON complained that the London County 
Council proposed no longer to allow discretionary powers as to 
Section 13 of the Building Act, which provided that recesses 
or openings in an external wall should not, all taken together, 
exceed half the whole area of the wall space. This rule, 
when strictly enforced, was incompatible with modern busi- 
ness requirements, and the Institute should petition the Council 
and, if they failed, apply to Parliament to get the Council to 
abstain from hampering business men in the matter of openings 
as long as the superstructure was properly supported. 

Mr. CHARLES FOWLER, F.S.A., proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Slater for his paper. It was an opportune paper, as the 
County Council were moving for Parliamentary powers to 
amend the Building Act, and the Institute would have to be 
ready with representations on any suggested amendments. 
Architects he believed were all agreed that some limitation to 
the height of buildings was necessary, though opinions might 
vary on the limit of height desirable. The County Councif 
already had discretionary powers in new streets over the 
height, but the Council should exercise these with more dis- 
crimination than the late Metropolitan Board of Works, which 
had made Northumberland Avenue a tunnel between lofty 
buildings. Under the Act of 1844 it was Mr. Slater’s opinion 
that there was less litigation. He should have thought the 
reverse was the case. He favoured the idea of a tribunal for 
settling building disputes, but the recommendation of Mr. 
Justice Mellor and Mr. Joseph Gwilt he did not think would 
work well, as Mr. Slater supposed. He should suggest that one 
lawyer should be employed, aided by two architects sitting as 
assessors. It would be difficult if they differed on any point 
for one lawyer and one architect alone to come toa decision. 
The giving of discretionary powers to public bodies was a 
delicate affair, and he agreed with Mr. Slater that the discre- 
tionary powers possessed by the County Council should be 
qualified by an obligation to give reasons for their decisions. 
Large discretionary powers in any public bodies should be 
narrowly watched in operation. He praised the Liverpoot 
Building Act, which was revised by Sir William Tite, some 
features of which ought to be introduced into any amendments 
of the Metropolitan Building Acts. He did not know if the 
general public would approve of Mr. Slater’s proposal to give 
London district surveyors discretionary powers, but no doubt 
it would be a great advantage to professional men. 

Professor KERR seconded the vote, and spoke of the Dis- 
trict Surveyors’ Association as a most useful body, and as oné 
that practically formed a court of appeal in building disputes. 
He had always favoured the usurpation by the late Metropolitan 
Board and by the present London County Council of discre- 
tionary powers in dealing with the complicated questions 
arising out of the interpretation of the Building Act. 

Mr, E. T. HALL said the special practices committee of the 
Institute was preparing a report on the amending of the 
Building Act, which would probably be issued to members this 
week, He moved the adjournment of the discussion. 

Professor T. ROGER SMITH having seconded, this was 
carried. 

The meeting was adjourned. 


MURAL PAINTING.* © 
By F. SUDDARDS. 


(Concluded from page 100.) 


HE doubts entertained with regard to water-glass painting 
alk have led to more recent experiments and inventions, and 
have resulted in the now well-known “spirit fresco,” as it is 
called, which was introduced by the late Mr. Gambier Parry, 
and which has received such encouragement at the hands of Sir 
Frederick Leighton, the distinguished president of the Royal 
Academy. The term “fresco,” as applied to it, is somewhat 
misleading, as it has not the peculiar technicalities of either 
fresco secco or buon fresco. In the two latter processes it will 
be remembered that the mortar of the intonaco has to be wet, 
while in spirit fresco the stucco ground is quite dry when painted 
on, and is more allied in method to painting zz tempera. The 
method is briefly this :—The wall is prepared by being covered 
with stucco, consisting of two parts of slaked lime and three 
of well-washel sand. There is no second coat or in- 
tonaco as in fresco, but it is primed for painting with 
a priming consisting of white lead and whiting worked up in 
the spirit fresco medium, and diluted with turpentine. This 
priming when dry gives a white absorbent surface, and can be 
made of a rough or smooth texture as the artist chooses. The 
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medium and diluted with spike-oil, while the range of colours 
is practically the same as for the palette of the oil: painter, not 
being limited, as in fresco proper, to those colours which with- 
stand the action of lime. Spirit fresco has many great advan- 
tages, the principal of which is the absence of manipulative 
difficulties such as are so common in pure fresco ; there is 
little or no change in drying, being compared by Leighton to 
the drying of water-colour on absorbent sketching-paper ; then 
there is every facility for retouching, as the surface is soluble 
in spirit ; it is, however, insoluble in water, so that the painting 
can be periodically washed. The result is also admitted to be 
very similar to that of buon fresco, and, as far as can be seen 
at present, paintings in this method. are perfectly durable. 
The paintings in this medium at South Kensington, the Arzs 
of War and the Arts of Peace, by Leighton, are, as far as I am 
aware, the two most important and most imposing examples 
of mural painting which we have in this country, and as they 
will be familiar to a great many of you, I may be allowed to 
speak more in detail about these pictures than time will allow 
me to speak on any of the others which I shall be able to place 
on the screen. I would particularly ask you to notice the 
admirable suitability of the treatment of these subjects to the 
purposes of mural painting, and to the skilful manner in which 
the artist has recognised the limits of mural painting, and made 
the best of them. The pity is that it is impossible, on account 
of the unfortunate position of the galleries from which the 
frescoes are seen, to get a really satisfactory point of view. 

With regard to the fresco, Zhe Arts Oye War, lr ecan: 
not do better than refer to the description of Hamerton. 
He says :—“Such a subject as the Arts of War put his 
(Leighton’s) judgment to a very severe test. In an age so 
proud as ours is of great guns and massive armour there was a 
strong temptation—I mean the temptation would have been 
strong to minds of a certain order—just to go to the works 
of Krupp at Essen, or to those of Sir William Armstrong at 
Newcastle, and there find the whole picture ready to hand in 
the action of brawny men perspiring before glowing furnaces in 
a mystery of smoke and steam and dust. Such a representa- 
tion of the Arts of War would have been perfectly satisfactory 
to that spirit of the present hour which has been called the 
temper of the newspapers, but would it have been in accord. 
ance with the best spirit of mural painting? There is the 
question. The painter has answered it in his own practical 
way, steering clear, with a wariness and caution which deserve 
respectful acknowledgment—steering clear of that too tangible 
reality which is perilous to all graphic art, but which is most 
especially perilous to the dignified and sober art of wall painting. 
A few Italian gentlemen of the fifteenth century are examining 
and trying the productions of their armourers ; they stand in 
elegant groups in their brilliant dresses of peace, under a bright 
sky, with a fair architecture behind them. In the foreground 
beautiful women are at work with the needle, they, too, being 
elegantly dressed and not unpleasantly occupied. Out of these 
materials a stately and beautiful picture may be composed by 
one who has the gift. Out of the grimy interior of a modern 
arsenal you might get effects of mystery and gloom, powerful 
in their way, but utterly unsuitable to fresco or anything 
resembling fresco.” This description by Hamerton of the Ars 
of War cannot, I think, fail to enforce the principles which I 
have brought before your notice with regard to mural painting. 
Anyone who has seen this important painting will, I am sure, 
be eager to express appreciation of the admirable skill and 
judgment with which the subject has been treated by the artist, 
while the harmony of the painting with the surroundings 
cannot be denied. 

The same may with equal truth be said of the companion 
fresco, The Arts of Peace, which was only completed about 
two years ago, and may not therefore be so well known to my 
audience. It has, however, all the qualities which characterise 
the earlier fresco, and with the same care the artist has steered 
clear of anything like a sensational rendering of the subject ; 
the colours are exceedingly brilliant and luminous, approaching 
very Closely to the crystalline brilliancy of true fresco, and it seems 
highly probable that this Gambier Parry’s spirit fresco will be 
able to resist, to a considerable extent at any rate, the evil 
effects of our English climate. As far as I know very little 
change has so far taken place in these frescoes. Mr. Madox 
Brown, who has, as most of you will know, painted a series of 
paintings in the great hall of the Manchester Town Hall, used 
this Gambier Parry process, and says of these paintings that he 
has no reason to complain of their behaviour. Most of you 
will, I imagine, know these works, which go to make up a series 
of twelve panels, each panel containing some noteworthy inci- 
dent in the history of Manchester, commencing with Zhe 
Romans building a Fort at Mancenion, or Manchester, as we 
now call it, and conspicuous among the rest are the Expulsion 
of the Danes from Manchester, in panel No. 3; the L£stablish- 
ment of the Flemish Weavers in Manchester—~a very appro- 
priate subject to such an important textile centre—in No. aes 
the Proclamation regarding Weights and Measures in panel 
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the series we have depicted 
an incident in the life of John Dalton, the great scientist, who 
maintained himself during many years of his life as a school- 
master in Manchester. This effort on the part of Manchester 
to educate the people of the city in art and in the history of the 
great industrial centre in which they live is commendable in 
every respect, and affords an example which might well be 
followed by many of our large and wealthy towns. Our town 
of Leeds does its duty to the cause of music, and I am sanguine 
enough to hope that the time will come when we shall have in 
one of the large public buildings such a contribution to the 
cause of art as has been shown by the people of Manchester. 

I have spoken of the Gambier Parry process of mural 
painting, and of the principal examples with which I am 
acquainted. A still later development, however, requires to be 
noticed, a development which has Sprung up in recent years to 
a very considerable extent in France ; and when we remember 
the extent and importance of mural painting in that country, 
thanks, no doubt, very largely to the public spirit which is 
shown both by the artists and the people in the cause of mural 
painting, we are compelled to give serious consideration to any 
new methods which, with their great experience in these 
matters, they may bring forward. The method which I refer to 
consists in painting, not on the plaster surface of the wall, as is 
the case in the different processes which I have previously 
mentioned, but in painting on canvas which is cemented to the 
surface of the wall. The canvas may either be prepared for 
painting in the Gambier Parry medium, or, as is very fre- 
quently the case in France, may be primed in the way that 
canvas is usually prepared for oil-painting, and-the picture may 
be painted with ordinary oil-colours. There is this difference, 
however, between painting a mural picture in oil-colours and 
painting an ordinary framed picture—the painting must be 
flattened or deadened in order to obtain the dead surface 
which I have previously spoken of as being one of the essen- 
tial qualities in mural painting, and the quality which is 
characteristic of all the different kinds of fresco. This fresco- 
like effect is obtained in a very simple manner, simply by the 
use of spike-oil or turpentine with the oil-colours, and paintings 
done in this way have the qualities of fresco to such an extent 
that one is very easily deceived. One of the greatest exponents 
of mural painting now uses this method in all his great works. 
I refer to Mons. Puvis de Chavannes, and any one who has 
seen his large picture in the Panthéon * will remember how very 
closely it resembles fresco in all its qualities. I remember 
that when first I saw this painting I came away with the firm 
conviction that it was painted on the plaster in fresco, and it 
was only on a more recent visit that I was fully convinced of 
the fact that it is not a fresco but an oil-painting on 
canvas. The deadness of surface is, of course, one great 
reason why it looks so much like a fresco; but the 
harmony of the painting with the architectural surroundings 
of the Panthéon (and, as far as I can judge, it is one of the 
most perfect examples of this harmony which I speak of) 
depends not only on the deadness of surface, but also on the 
dignity and simplicity of treatment, and on the luminous and 
decorative character of the colour arrangement. The rules 
which are observed by this artist in his mural paintings are 
these :—1. To keep the surface quite dead, which may be done 
with spike-oil or turpentine. 2. To paint in a light key, as if in 
fresco, renouncing all the effects of depth belonging properly 
to oil. 3. To keep the work as simple as possible throughout, 
avoiding small details and pretty colours, and everything 
resembling tricks of effect. These rules make it possible to 
obtain in a very convenient and manageable medium all the 
qualities excepting perhaps the crystalline brilliancy of the old 
buon fresco, and even this brilliancy can be very nearly 
approached by these modern methods of spirit fresco and oil- 
painting. There are, however, many temptations with regard 
to this latter medium, and the artist is very liable to be led 
away by the popular liking of rich and transparent depths of 
colour and the glossy surface of ordinary oil-painting. Varnish 
does indeed seem a very popular article, but it is fatal to 
mural paintings, and, to take you again tothe Panthéon, the 
contrast between the painting by Chavannes, to which I have 
referred in terms of respectful admiration, and most of the 
other paintings in the building, will be easily seen. The picture, 
for instance, by Lévy, of the Coronation of Charlemagne,t is con- 
siderably less successful on account of its glossy surface making 
it somewhat difficult to see it, and by its rich, deep, transparent 
colours failing to be so harmonious with the architecture as 
would have been the case if the :ules observed by Chavannes 
had been carried out. 

Another important picture in the Panthéon which. I pro- 
pose to draw your attention to is the one by Laurens, 
entitled 7he Last Moments of Ste. Genevicve. This masterly 
work is fall of interest, and it cannot be said that in the original 
the very slight amount of glossiness on the surface interferes to 
any appreciable extent with the effect of the picture. It is 
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i owever, in such deep and sombre tones that it fails 
ew complete harmony with the light stonework of 
the building, as is the case in the painting by Chavannes. The 
only other example in the Pantheon which I will bring before 
your notice is not in oil-colour, but in fresco. It 1s the 
Martyrdom of Sz, Dents, by Bonnat, and is full of dramatic 
power and skilful grouping of the figures. It seems to me to 
be too intensely dramatic for a wall painting ; the. realistic 
treatment of the mutilated bodies and the skilful imitation of 
the horrible parts of the scene go far to make the picture out 
of keeping with the severe and solemn majesty of the building. 
One ought, however, to be thankful that this artist has chosen 
fresco as his material, for it is not difficult to imagine that had 
such a scene been painted in oil-colours by the same artist, the 
rich depths of colour and strongly contrasting effects of light 
and shade which would have been in his power would have 
made the picture absolutely repulsive. , 4 

I am afraid I shall be considered presumptuous in criti- 
cising the works of such eminent French artists as Lévy, 
Laurens and Bonnat ; but my reason for doing so is not to do 
injustice to the great skill which these artists must have 
possessed to produce such grand compositions, so full of 
masterly drawing and composition, but rather to draw attention 
to the superiority of the work by Puvis de Chavannes, con- 
sidered as a mural painting which has to be in harmony with 
the Classic character of the Panthéon, over the other paintings 
in the building. It is, 1 am afraid, impossible for me to illus- 
trate my meaning as I would wish to do, and especially to 
those of you who have not seen the paintings of which I speak. 
The illustrations on the screen can only be at best a poor 
reminder of the originals, giving a very feeble impression of 
their varied qualities, and especially is this the case in the work 
by Chavannes, which suffers more than any of the others by 
the absence of that delicate and luminous quality of colour 
which characterises all the best decorative paintings by this 
artist. Another very important example of mural painting in 
oil-colours, and one that I have previously referred to, is the 
Heémicycle by Paul Delaroche, in the amphitheatre of the Palais 
des Beaux-Arts, Paris.* Iam unfortunate in being unable to 
bring you an illustration of this very imposing work, which was 
painted in the earlier half of the present century, and repre- 
sents the distinguished artists of all ages and nations, containing 
in all seventy-five colossal figures. Many of you may be well 
acquainted with this important mural painting, either by per- 
sonal visits, or by the illustration of it which was published by 
the proprietors of Zhe Architect some twelve or fifteen years 
ago. This illustration is now out of print, and can command a 
much higher market value than the original cost. 

Perhaps the most famous painting in oil-colours is the 
Last Supper, by Leonardo da Vinci, at Milan, a photograph of 
which is now placed on the screen. It is, as you see, in a very 
battered and ruined condition, due partly to restorations which 
have done more harm than good, and also to the fact that the 
convent containing this masterpiece was converted into a stable 
by Napoleon’s soldiers, who amused themselves by pelting the 
heads of the apostles with brickbats. In spite of its ruined 
condition, however, it is acknowledged to have been one of the 
most perfect, if not the most perfect, composition in the whole 
history of art. 

But it is not my intention to enter into the very wide field 
of Italian mural painting, but rather to confine myself to those 
examples in England and France which I am acquainted with, 
and which it is more likely that the majority of my audience 
have seen. I will, therefore, ask you to go with me to the church 
of St. Vincent de Paul, which is conspicuous among all the 
churches in Paris for its exceptionally beautifully mural paint- 
ings, and particularly on account of the well-known frieze by 
Flandrin, It consists of a processional frieze of saints, 
apostles, prophets, martyrs and popes, and, notwithstanding 
the number and importance of the religious frescoes which are 
contained in the Parisian churches, it may be asserted that 
without doubt this masterpiece of Flandrin is the finest work of 
its kind in France. It is distinguished by grandeur of con- 
ception, beauty of form, and masterly execution, together with 
that all-important necessity in mural art—harmony with the 
surroundings. The portion which I have placed on the screen 
is but a small part of the whole, which contains in all probably 
two or three hundred figures, showing the utmost skill in avoid- 
ing monotony or repetition in the arrangement, and every 
figure is drawn and painted with the utmost tenderness and 
simplicity, The background to the figures is simply an orna- 
mental diaper in gold, and is very rich and decorative in effect. 

In the same church, St. Vincent de Paul, there are Six 
panels painted by Bouguereau, who, along with Chavannes, is 
perhaps the greatest living exponent of mural painting in 
France. His subjects are almost invariably religious, and are 
always characterised by a sense of solemnity, which does not, 


as is the case frequently in religious pictures, border upon 
insipidity. 
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I have already, earlier in the evening, placed one of 
Bouguereau’s pictures in this church on the screen. The next 
two examples which I shall show you are selected from the six 
panels which I have referred to. The first is the Flight into 
Egypt, having a landscape background which is perhaps a little 
too realistic than is advisable for a wall painting, but neverthe- 
less very beautiful and decorative in colour and simple in 
execution. The other example in this series is the Adoration 
of the Shepherds, which is also very characteristic of Bougue- 
reau’s skill in draughtsmanship and in the arrangement of 
draperies. The colour scheme of these frescoes is also of such 
a nature as to harmonise very pleasantly with the surroundings. 
To go from this church to the church of St. Germain des Prés, 
we have a very important series of mural paintings executed by 
Flandrin, or under his superintendence. This church is one 
not very frequently visited, but it is well worthy of more 
attention in this respect than it gets. Another church, too, 
which has some very interesting mural paintings is the church 
of St. Sulpice, both of them being within a very short distance 
of the Palais des Beaux-Arts. The example on the screen 
is one by Flandrin from the church of St. Germain des Prés,* 
and the decorative character of the work and the beauty 
of line and composition is quite characteristic of his 
style. Of the remaining examples which I propose to 
throw on the screen I cannot speak from personal know- 
ledge, not having yet had the opportunity of seeing them ; 
they are, however, judging by the monochrome illustrations 
which are obtainable, very decorative in character and well 
adapted for wall paintings. This is especially the case in the 
two examples by Boulanger, both of which are in the Mairie, 
or Mayor’s Palace, of the thirteenth section of Paris.t The first 
represents the Union of the Arts, while the second one is 
entitled Learn! Love! Labour! The central group of 
figures representing “ Love” is particularly pleasing, and is as 
beautiful in composition as it is in the chasteness of conception. 
It will be noticed in both these pictures that they are enclosed 
in an ornamental border, and the same thing frequently occurs 
in mural paintings. It serves the purpose of a connecting link 
between the picture and the wall, and helps towards harmony 
of effect. The border round the pictures in the Panthéon is 
very useful in this way, as is also the one round the frescoes at 
South Kensington, the latter being slightly in relief. 

The two next examples are also from Paris, and from the 
Mayov’s house of the eleventh division of Paris. They are by 
Moreau de Tours, and are exceedingly interesting. The first 
one represents Zhe Family, and is very peaceful in its effect, 
contrasting very much with its companion, entitled A Sacrifice 
to Patriotism. 

The last example which I shall bring before your notice is 
the series of mural paintings illustrative of Longfellow’s poem, 
‘The Skeleton in Armour,” and anyone who knows Walter 
Crane’s decorative work will be able to supply in imagination 
the colour which the illustration lacks. Without having 
seen the original, I feel confident that, judging by what we 
know of Crane’s work, it will be of a nature which will readily 
assimilate with architecture. But I see that it is time that I 
drew my remarks to a close, and I am sure that already your 
patience will be exhausted. I can only hope that the few 
statements which I have brought together may result in a 
wider interest being taken in the subject of mural painting, and 
in a more correct idea of what mural painting consists of. 
The tendency to consider this branch of art in exactly the 
same way as one would consider an ordinary oil-picture, without 
aay allowance being made for the material limitations, on the 
one hand, and on the necessity for harmony with the archi- 
tectural surroundings on the other hand, is common enough 
even among artists, but among the general public it is rarely 
that one meets people sufficiently sensitive to appreciate the 
deadness of a fresco, or the decorative treatment of a picture, 
such as the Arts of War, to the full extent which these 
necessary qualities deserve. If I have been successful this 
evening in enabling any of you to look at the subject of mural 
painting from a higher and more correct standpoint, I 
shall feel satisfied that my efforts have not been in vain. 
There can be little doubt that in this branch of the fine arts the 
highest and noblest efforts of the artist are called forth, and it 
must not be forgotten that the greatest works of the Italian 
masters, especially those of Rome and Florence, were painted 
on walls, while in more modern times the grandest achieve- 
ments of many of the most eminent French artists are also 
mural paintings. The same cannot be said of our own country, 
partly perhaps in consequence of climatic considerations, and 
also because of the uncertainty which has existed with regard 
to the permanence of the methods employed. There seems, 
however, every prospect that the more recent processes will be 
able to withstand our treacherous climate, and I feel confident 
that mural painting will become not only a great factor in the 
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encouragement of art in England, but also a very useful and 
popular means of elevating and educating the people. 

And now, in thanking you for your kind attention, allow me 
to express the earnest wish that every success may attend the 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society in its efforts for the 
progress of the science and art of architecture in this 
neighbourhood. 


ART IN MANUFACTURES. 


N Tuesday the prizes gained by the students of the Bir- 
mingham Municipal School of Art were distributed by 

Mr. Thomas Armstrong, the director for art of the Science and 
Art Department. In the course of his address he said that 
in this country it is of the very first importance to stimulate the 
practice of drawing and modelling the human figure, if we were 
to hold our own or gain fresh ground in those trades depend- 
ing on the decorative arts carried on here. In Continental 
countries it was made a reproach to us that, although we pro- 
duce good workmanship and execute ornament of some kinds 
very well, our draughtsmen and carvers are not competent to 
treat the human figure. This reproach was generally well 
founded, and in the decorative work produced in great quan- 
tities—carved furniture, for instance—in Belgium, Germany, 
France, and some of the cities of Italy, the human figure was 
treated in a much more masterly manner than with us. In 
most of these countries industries depending on the arts of 
design had for centuries been the staple trades by which they 
have flourished—as in Paris, Florence, Nuremberg, for in- 
stance—and there has been an unbroken tradition in these 
places from the great times of art. If, however, we looked our 
deficiency in the face, we might consider that we were already 
on the way to make good our shortcomings, and on all grounds 
this was to be desired, the study of the human figure being at 
once the noblest and most stimulating pursuit of the artist and 
the most useful to the teacher of drawing and to the taught, 
no exercise lending itself so openly and fairly to criticism. 
Classes for the study of the living model had multiplied, not- 
withstanding the expense attending them and the difficulties 
nearly always met with in finding suitable models. The 
candidates presented for the third grade examination in 
drawing from the life last spring had increased in number by 
one-third since 1887, while the passes of one kind or another 
had risen in a more rapid ratio. In drawing from the antique 
the number of candidates, of course, has been higher; the 
increase of candidates is slight, but that in the number of passes 
was considerably more than 4oper cent. Skill in delineating the 
human figure could be applied with advantage to nearly all the 
decorative arts,and was especially valuable to those who meant 
to become painters of pictures, who, as such, were rather outside 
the scope of the Department’s proper work, though this was 
not generally known or acknowledged. During the last few 
years the exercises in design done with due regard to material 
and technical requirements had been produced in greatly 
increased numbers ; the quality of them, too, had improved in 
a marked degree, and those who had visited the exhibition, 
held annually, of the premiated works sent to the national com- 
petition, would allow that in many of them there was initiative 
and graceful adaption combined with knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of design, and with skilful execution. These exercises, 
which he should be sorry to see discouraged, were increasing so 
rapidly that he feared it might not be possible, with the money 
for grants and for prizes which they had or were likely to have 
to distribute, to give them so much recognition as one would 
like, for they were rather technical and professional in 
character, and it must be borne in mind that the aid the 
Department was able to give must not be stinted to the dis- 
tinctly disciplinary work which was its first aim to call forth ; 
work of the highest importance as forming the ground of excel- 
lence in all the arts, and which required much drudgery, and 
therefore was hard to get done. He therefore ventured to 
suggest that such prizes or honours as were within the powers 
of local authorities should be for the most part awarded to 
design, and especially to those branches which had a direct 
bearing on the trades of the localities. Long experience in 
education and knowledge of the traditions of this and other 
countries had been at work to build up the system now 
directed by the Science and Art Department, a system 
regarded with admiration, and to a great extent copied in foreiga 
countries. The much-abused system was not, he was inclined 
to believe, capable of much improvement, at least under 
present conditions, but certainly much might be done by 
a wider and better application of it. This could only 
be brought about by a more alert and more educated 
public opinion in the localities where it is working. The 
schools of art could not exist without the high fees which 
were paid by the young people of the upper and the 
middle classes who frequented them in the day time, and who 
in most cases would not submit to the hard work, without 
which there could be no achievement in art or in anything 


else. Until there was something like the same understanding 
among parents with regard to training for the graphic and 
plastic arts which did generally prevail now, he believed, with 
regard to music, the master may bite his lips, fold his arms, 
and wait for better times. They saw now and then in the 
newspapers the announcement that the South Kensington 
system was acknowledged to be a failure. It was much to be 
desired that the critics, some of them distinguished artists, 
should take pains to formulate their objections more definitely, 
that they should master the course of instruction in art which 
was prescribed by the Department. If, after a thoughtful 
examination of the programme, and of its results, these gentle- 
men would particularise their objections to this or that stage of 
instruction, or to the encouragement given to this or that kind 
of work by prizes in the national competition ; if they would do 
this, bearing in mind the conditions under which the vote was 
administered ; and if they would distinguish between the work 
of which the Department approved, and on which it made 
grants, and that which was opposed to its principles, but which 
it could not stamp out without the aid of public opinion, they 
might help those whose duty it was to administer the votes to 
the best of their knowledge and ability, and they would 
certainly do much to create that educated public opinion 
which for the proper application of the much-abused 
system was so earnestly to be desired. Objection was 
made some three years ago to the kind of machine 
drawing which had been most favoured by prizes in the 
national competition, and the views of a deputation from 
the Society of Engineers were taken on the subject. They 
were invited to inspect the drawings sent up, and to hear details 
as to the grounds on which the awards were Made. There was 
not really much difference of opinion, but some modifications 
were made to the satisfaction of these professional gentlemen, 
and, he believed, to the advantage of everybody. It should not 
be forgotten that the South Kensington examinations were con- 
ducted and the prizes awarded by some of the most eminent 
artists of the day, on whose suggestions the present system had 
been practically built up. The kind of educated public opinion 
he had been speaking of would do more than any legislation to 
bring about important changes for the better in our art educa- 
tion, and in the improvement of industrial art throughout the 
country. If the young men of the upper or wealthier classes 
could be got to learn drawing seriously—useful drawing—in 
their schooldays, as they learned writing, and could be induced 
to interest themselves in architecture and the other attendant 
or ancillary arts, we should soon have a leverage in a body of 
public opinion which would make itself felt. It was especially 
with reference to those young people of wealthy parents who 
were destined to control the large firms engaged in industries 
depending on the arts of design for success that he made this 
suggestion, and for these it was desirab!e that their course of 
instruction should begin early, should be conducted seriously 
and on sound principles, and be carried far. From what he saw 
and heard lately in North Germany, where there was great 
activity to rival and displace English wares, he was convinced 
that it was not by trying to instruct the artisan class only that 
we should hold our own or extend our borders. We must cul- 
tivate those who by inheritance would succeed to control in 
these firms, or who were likely to become highly-paid 
directors or managers in them. Perhaps it was not 
too much to hope that football, cricket, and boating might 
at some not distant day be relegated to their proper 
positions as play or games, and be no longer looked upon as 
the main business of life; and when, besides, the advantages 
enjoyed by the children of the poor in Board schools should 
have been extended to the wealthier classes, then some such 
conversion might be effected. The other class he had in his 
mind was more under control—the children in the Board 
schools—and in Birmingham, where the way was being shown, 
he should have their sympathy and approval when he expressed 
his most earnest desire to have drawing—useful drawing— 
properly taught in all elementary schools, and with sufficient 
time given to its study. He did not look for any marked and 
rapid improvement in schools of art and art classes until 
public opinion had been roused sufficiently to the importance 
of drawing in the teaching of our elementary schools. This 
seemed to him by far the most important and most urgent art 
question of the day, leading to and included in what was called 
technical education. The difficulty lay in the crowding out of 
drawing by the multifarious literary subjects which were now 
taught. For drawing, a minimum of an hour and a half a week 
was now required, and it was hardly possible to have much 
more. If, however, it should be generally recognised that 
drawing was of almost equal value with reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and was second to no other subject taught as a 
preparation for the business of life among those who had to 
work with their hands for a living ; and if three hours a week, 
at least, were compulsorily devoted to it in every school, as in 
Birmingham, he believed that in three or four years they would 
see a marvellous change in the work produced in our schools of art 
and art classes. Now, the energies of the masters who have been 
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laboriously and expensively educated are spent on mere 
beginners who came to them having hardly ever handled a 
pencil, and the adult or youth of fifteen found it much 
more difficult to bear the drudgery of the very elementary 
work than the young child, even under the favourable condi- 
tions of coming to work fresh in the daytime. For 
most artisans, who could attend school only in the evening, 
the effort to overcome the difficulties of beginning to draw 
after a day spent in hard manual labour was so great that he 
never heard of success so achieved without wondering at the 
courage and perseverance which had been brought into play. 
If the inevitable drudgery must be passed in early childhood, 
and if even the requirements of the fourth standard only could 
be met before the boy left the elementary school, he would go 
to the night-class sufficiently prepared to begin work which 
would interest him, and would do it with a good heart. For 
the present, until we had had time to tide over the difficulty of 
finding competent teachers in sufficient numbers, the best plan 
would be to employ special teachers for drawing, and perhaps 
arrangements which would work could be made in most places 
by which the teaching of drawing could be placed under the 
schools of art, as was done in Birmingham. Aristotle said, 
“Reading and writing and the art of design are taught for 
their serviceableness in purposes of life and their precious 
utility.” He should be glad if Aristotle’s view obtained more 
generally in the present day. Improvement in the teaching of 
drawing in elementary schools lay at the root of all further 
progress in the artisan students attending schools of art, and 
was the highway to that technical education which was now so 
much desired. In 1889 eleven of the elementary schools in 
Birmingham were marked “excellent” for drawing, whereas 
there were only four of them so distinguished in 1888. If 
improvement continued at the same rate they would very soon 
see what could be made of young people in a good school of 
art when they had been well grounded in drawing in their 
early years. He hoped that the day would be soon, so that 
other towns might be constrained to follow the example of 
Birmingham. 


THE LEEDS TOWN HALL ALTERATIONS. 


MEETING of the sub-buildings committee of the Leeds 
Corporate Property Committee was held on the 14th 
inst. to consider alterations proposed to be made in the internal 
arrangements of the Victoria Hall. By the removal of the 
Musical Festival Gallery, says the Leeds Mercury, the accom- 
modation is much reduced, and an attempt is proposed to be 
made to make up the deficiency as nearly as possible, con- 
sistent with the preservation of the architectural features of the 
hall, Whether this will be done by the erection of corner 
balconies at the end, and small balconies between the pillars on 
each side of the hall, is not yet decided. The sub-committee 
examined plans sent in, and decided to make recommendations 
-to the general committee. These may be regarded as of value, 
since they will be submitted largely upon the advice of Coun- 
cillors Ambler and Tweedale; but it was decided that the 
recommendations should not be disclosed until they had been 
placed before the general committee. Among the architects who 
have sent in plans may be mentioned Mr. Johnson and Mr. J. 
Brydon (London), Messrs. E. Dixon & Co. (Oldham), and the 
following Leeds architects :—Messrs. Chorley & Connon, Mr. 
W. H. Thorp, Mr. T. Howdill, Messrs. W. Hill & Son, and 
Mr. W. A, Hobson. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


T the last monthly meeting of the above Society, Mr. F. 
Fowler, president, read a paper on “ The Valuation of 
Property.” He pointed out that, although many people pro- 
fessed to be familiar with the subject in the abstract, it was 
matter of wonder that there were such wide divergences of 
opinion amongst surveyors. His own professional life had 
been spent in mastering the intricacies of the subject, and in 
dealing with property, especially undeveloped land, he endorsed 
the wisdom of the old adage, “ Never prophesy if you are not 
sure.” The paper was divided into eight separate headings :— 
1. Agricultural estates; 2. Building land; 3. Town property, 
sale shops, &c.; 4. Ground rents; 5. Manufactories and 
trade premises, breweries, &c ; 6. Collieries, ironstone and 
other mines ; 7. Reversionary interests and advowsons; 8. Sale 
of properties under compulsory powers. Rentals should be 
based on a fair letting. Extraordinary rentals were often reck- 
les-ly estimated by valuers. In 1868 Consols had yielded 
35 per cent, at the present time 23 per cent., and under Mr. 
Goschen’s manipulation they might be 2} per cent. ere long. 
As a matter of fact, an investor looking for a readily negotiable 
security should be content with 3 per cent. Agricultural 


estates with wood, water, and good game cover and fishing in 
England and Scotland would not nowadays yield more than 
2 per cent. on the marketable value. This was owing in part 
to the low price of foreign-grown wheat, a succession of bad 
seasons, and the attacks of extreme political faddists. Such 
estates were depreciated in value 25 per cent. in the last fifteen 
years. Good trade and prosperity might in the long run 
remedy this, but their valuation presented serious difficulties to 
the surveyor, who had to be guided by the state of the land 
market. With regard to building land, there were wide differ- 
ences of opinion amongst surveyors. Over-speculation and 
the operations (often disastrous) of land societies had caused 
over-estimation of building land, which was often a drug in the 
market. Town property generally yielded from 4 to 7 per cent., 
but a skilled valuer’s opinion was necessary in satisfactorily 
arriving at the value. Ground rents well secured would fetch 
twenty-five years’ purchase, and the value was comparatively 
easy toarrive at. Much care was necessary in ascertaining the 
value of manufacturing property, a margin for repairs and 
contingencies having to be considered. Collieries and mines 
generally belonged to the mining surveyor or engineer, but 
occasionally had to be dealt with by the general surveyor. 
Reversionary interests were a bone of contention amongst 
surveyors, and yielded startling divergences of opinion not 
infrequently, and such was also the case with property taken 
for railway and public purposes. It was important for young 
valuers to go carefully into detail and do their work thoroughly. 
Sound judgment, care and accuracy, and, above all, common 
sense, were everything in arriving at an honest result. A vote 
of thanks to the President, moved by Mr. Flockton, seconded 
by Mr. Innocent, and supported by Mr. Winder, sen., Mr. C. 
Hadfield, and Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers, was passed with 
applause, and it was agreed that the paper should be printed 
and circulated. 


EARLY GREEK ART. 


LECTURE was given at Owens College, Manchester, on 
Monday, by Canon Hicks, on the “ Beginning of Greek 
Art” The lecturer spoke first of early pottery and other objects 
from the islands and shores of the 7.gean and of antiquities of 
the Hissarlik type. These, he said, were not Greek work, 
Their date was not later than 1,500 or 2,090 years before Christ. 
Pottery of the Mycenzean type, the date of which was about 1,200 
before Christ, was next exhibited. Its decoration was free, 
flowing, and beautiful. Passing then from the bronze age in 
Greek lands, he represented the art of a people who knew the 
use of iron and who burned their dead. The pottery of this 
period was of a geometrical type—stiff, crabbed, and in some 
respects uninteresting. It was the beginning of Greek art. 
Who the makers were of the Mycenzean art he did not know, 
nor who brought in the geometrical art a little later. The 
abruptness of the transition suggested that they were con- 
querors. They were all anxious for more information which 
would show the connection between this art and the Homeric 
age, and enable them to wind up the controversy as to who 
were the primitive Greeks. The lecturer proceeded to show 
how Oriental influence came in like a flood upon the geometrical 
type of art, which he regarded as the beginning of Greek art, 
dealing in this connection with the early historic relations of 
Greece with Phcenicia and Egypt. Illustrations were given of 
the beginnings of Greek architecture, of early reliefs in stone 
or marble, the first attempts at sculpture in the round, and of 
other phases of art. In conclusion, the lecturer said that the 
question was often asked, how far was Greek art original? The 
answer was that Greek art was original in its own inherent 
capacity, but not original in its patterns or designs. The Greek 
was original in that he had within him an abundant store of 
native genius. He was ready to accept suggestions from any 
and every hand—from Assyria, Phoenicia, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt. But when he received these suggestions he assimilated 
them. At first he imitated, but very soon made distinctions. 
He improved on what he had. He combined, he readjusted, 
and out of the suggestions he received he constructed what was 
virtually a new art of his own. Inthe Oriental art there was 
a wild extravagance; there was a love in the Egyptian art of 
what was vast and overwhelming. But the Greek had a sense 
of beauty, a love of balanced perfection, a power of self- 
control and of self-restraint in art which enabled him to create 
an art which represented not only strength but grace, and 
which knew how to deny itself all those extravagant means of 
effect which were so fatal to much of the art of the Orientals. 


Mr. S. J. Smith, one of the inspectors of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, has held an inquiry in Manchester about the 
scheme for the improvement of the Ancoats district. The 
estimated cost of the land, buildings, and clearance is 103,3752,, 
and when the land has been cleared it is thought that it will be 
worth 50,370/., leaving the net outlay to the corporation, 53,005/, 
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ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 200,_-BLACK KNOLL, BROCKENHURST, HANTS. 


[R. T. BLOMFIELD, M.A.) 


NO. 201._NO. 20 JAMES STREET, BUCKINGHAM GATE, 5.W. 
{R. T. BLOMFIELD, M.A.J 


NORWICH, FROM THE CROMER ROAD. 


HE subject of this sketch might have been adapted by 
Nature for the use of a painter. The foreground of 
meadow and river is separated from the distance by a belt 
of trees. The rising ground beyond is also fortunately 
crowned by the tower of St. Giles’s Church and a mill. The 
drawing was one of the last which Corman made of a Nor- 
wich scene. Mr. JAMES REEVE, to whom we are indebted 
for the use of the original drawing, in his memoir of the 
artist says :— 

The declining state of his health caused him much anxiety, and he 
began to feel that his‘duties at King’s College were almost too much 
for his strength. He continued, however, to work on, and as the 
vacations drew near he looked forward with pleasurable anticipation to 
his usual visits to Norfolk. Some of his happiest days seem to have 
been spent at his work in the county and in the neighbourhood of his 
native city. In the autumn of 1841, only a few months previous to his 
decease, he made a number of interesting outdoor sketches, including, 
besides subjects on the rivers Yare, Bure and the Broads, some charm- 
ing and vigorous effects of scenes at Cromer, Lammas, Blofield and 
Norwich. At the time of his visit to Norwich this year (1841) the 
river was unusually high, _ The effect produced by the flooded state of 
the country greatly interested him, and he went from Norwich to 
Yarmouth by the river, making a number of sketches on his way. 
These were executed on tinted paper with black and white chalk, and 
from the names on them, written in his usual bold hand, with the dates 
varying from October 9 to November 18, we are able to follow his 
work to the close of his life. It was the intention of Cotman to paint 
some of these subjects in oil on his return to London, 


Joun SELtt Corman died in London at 42 Hunter 
Street, Brunswick Square, on July 24, 1842, in his sixtieth 
year, and, according to the register, the cause of his death 
was ‘natural decay.” He was buried in the St. John’s 
Wood Cemetery. 


CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN, SHAMER. 


HIS most interesting church has recently been opened 
after restoration by Mr. C. Hopcson Fow er, 
F.S.A., diocesan architect for Durham. The original church 
consisted of tower, nave and chancel, and dated from about 
A.D. 1100. ‘The north aisle, vestries, porch, with an exten- 
sion of the chancel and other alterations have taken place 
in later times. One of the many interesting features of this 
church is the sanctus bell and cot, which is over the east 
gable of the nave. There is an old sacristy of the Per- 
pendicular period, with a stone-groined roof on the north 
side of the chancel, with which it is connected by a Pointed 
door. The chancel arch, since the plaster has been removed 
and the check moulding disclosed, has a very grand effect, 
and the fine chancel screen has been much improved by 
being raised about 9 inches. During the restoration a stair- 
case which originally led up to the rood screen, with which 
it was connected by the opening on the north side of the 
chancel arch, was opened out. A small Norman window, 
with zigzag moulding and nail-head ornamentation was also 
uncovered immediately above the arch leading to the vestry 
on the north side of the choir. ‘There is a curious project- 
ing figure on one of the pillars on the north wall of the nave 
and two similar ones on the east wall of the chancel, pro- 
bably used as brackets for lights. When the north aisle was 
added to the church the original north wall was cut 
through, and part of the buttresses still remain on the piers. 
A new oak roof, covered with lead, has replaced the old 
nave roof, and a very handsome oak roof of more elaborate 
design has been placed over the chancel. Handsome oak 
choir stalls have been placed in the chancel. An oak 
reredos, picked out with gold, has been erected. The nave 
has been reseated with open oak seats, and a handsome oak 
pulpit and lectern have taken the place of the old “three- 
decker.” Mr. DENtson, of Normanton, was the contractor 
for the work ; heating apparatus, Mr. GRuNpy, of London; 
east window, Messrs. HEaToN, BUTLER & Bayne, London; 
oak pulpit (except the panels, which are old work) and 


lectern, Messrs. Mowsray, Durham ; font, Mr. Mitpurn, 
York ; lamps, Mr. Cotpron, Newark ; decorations. and 
staining, Mr. Powe 1, Lincoln. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE ninth ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
on Friday evening, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, in the 
chair. 

Votes of thanks were unanimously passed to Messrs. 
D’Oyley Carte, Collcutt and Holloway, in connection with the 
previous visit to the theatre in Cambridge Circus. 

Mr. F. R. FARROW read an appeal from Mr. G. D. Tredaway, 
the hon. secretary of the Restoration Committee for the tower 
of Chewton Mendip Church, Somerset, to carry out which 750/. 
is required, as “‘a slow but sure process of disintegration is 
taking place in this stately and magnificent tower, which, if not 
checked, must lead to ruinous consequences.” A report on the 
tower was prepared in 1888 by Mr. J. D. Sedding, hon. 
diocesan surveyor, Bath and Wells. * 

Mr. ‘R. ELSEY SMITH then read a paper entitled “An 
Account of some Typical Greek Buildings,” at the conclusion 
of which lantern slides were used to illustrate the buildings. 


Typical Greek Buildings. 


Mr. Smith said:—It seemed to me, in selecting a subject 
for our consideration to-night, that it would be better to take a 
few characteristic buildings and examine them in detail and 
with some care rather than to visit hurriedly a,large number of 
sites. I propose to refer briefly to three buildings, which we 
may take as representing the domestic, secular, and sacred 
architecture of the Greeks, viz. the Palace at Tiryns, the 
Propylea, and the Erectheion of the Athenian Acropolis. The 
last of these is also a wonderfully beautiful example of the use 
of the Ionic order, while the second illustrates the very best 
period of the Doric order, and all three are specimens of the 
magnificence and freedom of Greek planning. And I may, 
perhaps, confess that the possibility of adequately illustrating 
them to you, either by means of photographs or diagrams, had 
its influence upon the selection of these buildings for our pur- 
pose. At the same time, I shall not scruple to show you a few 
photographs of other buildings, which may assist us to under- 
stand them more completely. Of the three buildings which 
we are to consider, by far the oldest is the Palace at Tiryns, 
though six years ago its existence was unknown and, by most 
people at least, undreamt of. It is perhaps, therefore, suitable 
that we shall consider it in the first place, more especially as 
we should discover in it the beginnings of much of the later 
Greek art and architecture. 

The citadel of Tiryns occupies a magnificent position near 
the sea, overlooking the Bay of Nauplia. The rock rises 
abruptly out of the level plain, and nowhere is there any 
eminence that in the days before artillery was introduced could 
command it. The natural features of the rock were seized 
upon by the Greeks and form the key to its fortifications, which 
were adapted to it with great skill; they are said to be the 
most massive of their kind in Greece, and possess several 
points of great interest. But we must not linger over them, 
and I can only refer any student who wishes a more detailed 
account of the walls or the palace to Dr. Dorpfeld’s account of 
them contained in Dr. Schliemann’s “ Tiryns.” Suffice it to 
say that, owing to the form of the rock, three more or less 
separate forts existed within the outer ramparts—the lower, the 
middle, and the highest; and that, crowning the last and 
occupying the greater part of it, stood the king’s palace. The 
materials used in its construction were stone, limestone, breccia 
and sandstone-clay either beaten hard or used as mortar or 
cement, or as sun-dried bricks, lime and wood; while in the 
decoration of its surface, plaster covered with coloured decora- 
tion, carved alabaster, and almost certainly bronze plates, were 
employed. The plan of this fortress-palace, though not per- 
fectly preserved, approaches being so, and is far less incom- 
plete than the palaces at Mycenz or Troy, or the fragments of 
Erechtheus’s palace in the Athenian Acropolis, and all three have 
many points of similarity both in pian and construction. 

At Tiryns, having passed through the fortress-wall, not an 
easy matter in the old days for any but a friend, we approach 
the outer gate of the palace. This gives admittance to a large 
open space, devoid of building. After traversing this we reach 
the outer or great Propyleum, with an outer and an inner 
portico, the forerunner in every essential particular of the great 
Propyleea at Athens, and of many others. Each portico takes 
the form of a distyle in antae, while the wall of the gate is 
pierced by a single opening in the centre, whose great folding- 
doors stood, not between the jambs, but inside them, and their 
bronze-covered pivots worked in circular holes cut in the stone 
of the threshold, which was much wider than the wall. From 
the inner portico a door admits the visitor to a long winding 
passage leading to the women’s apartments, and just beyond 
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the portico a short passage gives a side entrance to the court 
of the men’s apartments. This Propylzeum gives direct admis- 
sion to a large outer court of irregular form; the buildings 
enclosing it to the south and west have been either largely 
obliterated by later buildings or slipped down the hill with the 
line of fortification which gave way here. On the north side 
they are more perfect, and it is possible to trace distinctly the 
line of the small Propylzum giving access to the court of the 
men’s apartments. This gateway was similar to the great Pro- 
pylzeum, having an outer and inner portico, and the gate-wall 
was provided with folding-doors. The courtyard to which this 
gave admission was large, about 65 feet by 50 feet clear of the 
porticoes which surrounded it on three sides—the east, south, 
and west; this court was paved, and so also was the outer one 
already referred to, with concrete, and laid so as to clear itself 
of water. Nearly in the centre of the south side was placed 
the great altar of Zeus, which is on the axial line of the vesti- 
bule which occupied the greater part of the north side of the 
court. The front of this vestibule took the form of a temple in 
ante, and was raised on two steps, forming a stylobate. The 
bases of the two columns and of the antz remain ; these below 
the ground level are of irregular form, but above it they are 
carefully squared to the line of the wall. This also is the usual 
treatment of the thresholds here, but at Mycene they are 
squared throughout. The bases of the antx have their tops 
rebated and drilled with a series of holes for wooden dowels. 
In general, the base stones at Tiryns are from 18 inches to 
two feet high. The upper part of the antz was formed of 
timber beams placed in juxtaposition side by side, and dowelled 
to the base, and probably to each other; and these would carry 
the ends of the lintels, probably formed in a similar way of 
more than one piece, as was the case later with the great stone 
architectraves of the Parthenon and other temples. The side 
walls of this vestibule were decorated with slabs of alabaster, 
richly carved and inlaid with glass. Three pairs of doors hung 
folding between the jambs gave access to an ante-chamber, 
from which an opening, not, however, provided with a door, 
led to the Megaron, or principal men’s apartment, which was 
over 30 feet wide and nearly 4o feet deep. Inthe centre are 
the bases for four wooden pillars which helped to carry the 
roof, and between them are traces of the large circular clay 
hearth found in much greater perfection in Mycenz; the floor 
of the hall was of concrete, ornamented with a rectangular 
pattern in incised lines. Of course, any restoration of elevations 
or sections is somewhat uncertain. The walls in the upper 
parts were of perishable materials—wood and sun-dried bricks 
—and these fell an easy prey to the fire which destroyed the 
Temple. The roof was almost certainly flat and made of clay 
on a layer of rushes, and the room may have been lighted 
either by openings in the walls or by having a portion of the 
roof raised as a simple clerestory or central lantern. From the 
antechamber access is also obtained to the bath-room, which 
could also be reached from the men’s court. The floor of this 
room was formed by one single stone junk, and polished and 
. drilled with dowel-holes for a wood lining to the room, and was 
provided with a movable terra-cotta bath and with a drain; 
this bath adjoins a long and winding corridor, out of which 
several rooms, whose exact purpose it is difficult to determine, 
opened. It also led to the staircase to the middle fortress, and 
eventually to the women’s apartments, and may have been 
intended for the use of servants or slaves. 

The women’s apartments in general arrangement closely 
copy the men’s, but they are smaller, and the two sets have 
no direct communication. The long passage from the inner 
portico of the great Propylaeum gives access through a stoa on 
its west side to an open court ; this communicated directly with 
the inner court of the women, which had stoz on its east and 
on part of its north side. The rest of the north side was occu- 
pied with the vestibule to the women’s hall, and with the 
entrance to the corridor which ran round them. This court 
was drained into the channel from the bath already referred to, 
which was formed of rectangular terra-cotta channel pipes which 
fitted into each other. 

The south side of the vestibule is quite open, the span is 
about 18 feet, and, therefore, a lintel would not require interme- 
diate support. ‘This vestibule is nearly square; east and west 
doors lead into the surrounding corridor, and on the north side 
a single door, about 5 feet 3 inches wide, leads to the women’s 
hall ; this door is of special interest, for in the pivot-hole the 
great bronze pivot was actually found. In the centre of the 
hall there seems to have been a square hearth. East of this 
hall are several well-defined rooms, grouped together, and only 
accessible from the surrounding corridor; they probably com- 
prised the King and Queen’s sleeping-chamber, with a vestibule, 
while a small passage gives access to inner rooms, which formed 
the treasury and armoury; south of this passage is probably 
the position of the staircase leading to the roof. A few other 
rooms are accessible directly from the women’s outer court, but 
their exact purport cannot be at all definitely fixed, but the 
most important rooms of the palace have been passed in review, 
and there is but little question as to their identification, 


To refer to a few general particulars as to construction, &c., 
the walls of these rooms stand for a height mostly of from 
1 foot 6 inches to 3 feet, the lower portions being constructed 
of stone ; above this height the walls seem to have been con- 
structed of timber and sun-dried bricks, and were usually from 
2 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 6 inches thick. Both the upper and 
lower parts of the walls, external as well as internal, were 
coated with clay and then lime plaster ; the latter was painted 
in various colours, subjects being introduced as well as 
geometrical patterns. The ant, as we have seen, had usually 
solid stone bases, the upper parts being formed of massive 
timbers forming an end to the wall. It is probable that these 
timbers, and also the wooden columns of the porticoes and 
Megaron, were encased with bronze plates ; fragments of great 
plates belonging to a column were found at Mycenz, and it is 
supposed that the interior of the vast chamber, known as the 
Treasury of Atreus, was extensively, if not entirely, lined with 
a similar skin of bronze. 

The thresholds were, with one or two exceptions, of stone, 
of irregular form, but all, excepting a broad central band, 
which was carefully worked to the width of the wall and stood 
slightly above the finished floor-level, was worked down so as 
to allow the floor to be carried up to the wall-line evenly 
throughout. The roofs were probably flat, formed of massive 
timbers, which carried, as already stated, reeds, and above 
them clay ; this forms a heavy but good roof if well looked 
after during the wet season, and is still in general use through. 
out the East. There may have been an upper storey over a 
good portion of it; at any rate, it is probable that there would 
be at least summer sleeping apartments. 

This is one of the earliest Greek buildings of which we 
have any extensive remains, and belongs, probably, to the sixth 
century BC, or possibly an earlier date even. It was certainly 
finally destroyed in the early part of the fifth century, but the 
Mycenz palace, which is of later rather than earlier construc- 
tion, certainly cannot be later than the eighth century. We 
have thus a not incomplete idea of a palace of an early Greek 
king, and are able, in conjunction with the discoveries in the 
Mycenz tombs, to form some idea of the splendour of their 
homes. They were essentially warriors, and probably there 
was little in the way of what we should consider luxury in their 
manner of living, but their fortresses and palaces were magni- 
ficently constructed, and the latter richly adorned, and their 
armour and weapons and utensils were often of precious material 
and most delicate and graceful workmanship. 

But, apart from the interest that attaches to whatever may 
help us to realise the life of the old Greek heroes, of whom we 
have all heard or read, this palace possesses a very genuine 
architectural interest, for in it we find evidence of the origin of 
much that we shall encounter in our study of the later marble 
architecture, and here already the difficulties of a trabeated 
system of architecture have been encountered and overcome. 
In the Megaron of the men, for instance, we have an arrange- 
ment almost exactly repeated in the Opisthodomus of the 
Parthenon. Here, too, we perceive the constructional vazson 
d’étre of the anta, which was repeated in the early stone 
and marble architecture, but which ceased to have any real 
purpose, other than an artistic one, in those buildings which 
were entirely constructed of marble, and where this feature 
becomes purely ornamental. We detect, also, the fondness of 
the Greeks for colonnades or porticoes, a necessity, indeed, of 
the climate. The system of decorating walls with bronze 
plates may suggest an origin for the great friezes of later days. 
We notice, too, great facility in adapting the plan'to the limits 
of the site and to its special requirements, and the importance 
they attached to a magnificent and stately approach to an 
important building. 

If we endeavour for a moment to realise the effect pro- 
duced on a visitor to the palace in all its glory we cannot 
imagine it to have been otherwise than a striking and grand 
one, for which the plan ‘seems eminently adapted. The angle 
at which the great Propyleum is set to the little one would 
bring the latter at once into view in passing through the 
entrance-door ; it would, moreover, produce a pleasing variety 
in shade effects, a point which the Greeks seem to have studied 
with the utmost care, and notably so in the arrangement of the 
buildings in the Athenian Acropolis. The outer court itself was 
probably in some way shaped up, ragged as its outline now 
appears ; and the small Propyleum led on thence to the court, 
with its colonnades casting deep and welcome shadows, and 
through the pillars of the vestibule and the triple doors of the 
ante-room to the dimly-lit Megaron itself. The whole was rich 
with colour, alabaster, and bronze, and probably further beauti- 
fied with splendid textiles. The women’s apartments would 
produce somewhat the same effect on a smaller scale. Of the 
proportions in elevation it is not safe to speak, but, at any rate, 
the important rooms, as far as planning is concerned, seem. 
well considered and grouped, and at least to approach nearly 
to the simple relative proportions so markedly employed later. 

No better example of their delight in lavish expenditure of 
thought and labour over the erection of an imposing portal can 
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be brought forward than the Propyleea at Athens, yet this is 
but an elaboration of the principle contained in the Propylacum 
at Tiryns, carried out on a magnificent scale, and with the very 
finest materials and workmanship. The word Propylea means 
simply before the gateways, and signifies the colonnade of the 
entrance either toa sacred precinct, or, as in the case under 
consideration, to a fortress or some other enclosure. Other 
examples may be found at Eleusis, Aigina, Epidaurus, &c., but 
none equalled in magnificence that at Athens. 

The older gateway of Kimon, of which remains exist, was 
on a more modest scale, and was partly built of limestone 
faced with marble slabs or stucco, and with marble ante, and 
probably columns. The present building was commenced the 
year following that in which the Parthenon was dedicated, 
when mechanical skill and mathematical science had reached 
the utmost perfection, and was planned on a truly magnificent 
scale. The entire scheme was never carried out; what the 
true cause of its being abandoned may have been is not quite 
certain, and does not greatly matter to us, but the Peloponnesian 
War brought work toa final standstill in 431 B.C. and at this 
time no portion of the building was finished, and much of it 
not commenced, or up to foundation level only. The gateway 
itself consists of a massive marble wall, raised on a stylobate 
of five steps and pierced with five gateways ; the line of the 
wall is approximately north and south, and to the west and 
east were two great hexastyle porticoes ; the western one is very 
deep, and is flanked on either hand by less important porticoes 
with buildings behind. Somewhat similar but more extensive 
buildings were designed to flank the eastern portico, but were 
never carried out, though traces showing the starting and 
position of them remain. The site presented great difficulties 
—it was irregular, uneven, and with a very rapid fall to the 
west; but so skilfully were the very difficulties turned to 
account, and so admirably does the building fit its site, that 
they may readily be overlooked; and the whole design is so 
natural and straightforward that the effect produced on the 
mind seems to be, that it could hardly have been treated 
differently. 

I have given a brief outline of the original scheme, which 
will be readily understood from the diagram I have hung on 
the walls. I wish now to describe briefly the portions coloured 
black, those that were actually erected, and which still remain 
more or less complete. They comprise, briefly, the wall of the 
gateways; the east and west porticoes, both imperfect ; the 
north-west wing, complete, except for the roof, and a small part 
of the south-west wing. A magnificent flight of steps, flanking 
the approach for chariots, must have led up from the entrance 
below the Temple of Niké to the level of the western or outer por- 
tico, which stands on a stylobate of four steps, but this approach 
no longer exists, and the steps now zm szfw are quite modern. 
The Doric portico, with a wide intercolumniation in the centre, 
was surmounted by a pediment, while the two lines of slenderer 
Ionic columns behind each supported an immense architrave in 
a single block, extending the full depth of the portico; the 
beam is partially hollowed out, to reduce its weight. The wall 
containing the gates, and which stood on a lofty stylobate of 
five steps, is pierced by five openings, which were originally 
filled with bronze doors : the central one (the largest) would be 
used by the Panathenaic procession; the two smallest side- 
doors being of comparatively small dimensions. The side walls 
of this portico undoubtedly had low seats running their whole 
length, and this would form a magnificent and convenient place 
of meeting and discussion. The eastern, or inner, portico had 
a similar elevation to the western, but the columns were raised 
on a continuous square plinth or stylobate. 

The north-west chamber is fairly complete: its west wall 
stands on an earlier foundation in a different line, and to this 
the new work has been very cleverly adapted. This chamber 
is entirely enclosed by walls, the southern one being pierced 
with openings for a door and two windows, and having a portico 
of three columns further to the south. It is worthy of remark 
that the doorway does not come centrally with an intercolumnia- 
tion. The columns of this portico were also of the Doric order, 
but on a very much smaller scale than those of the great 
porticoes. The roof to this wing was hipped, and, as usual, 
flat in pitch. 

The opposite wing to this was never completed, but there is 
sufficient to show that the original design of this wing, while 
balancing the other in its total mass, differed widely in its plan, 
and no doubt in its uses. You will see, from a glance at the 
plan, that the portico here which exists is similar in elevation 
t) the opposite one, but is much deeper ; and that the chamber, 
instead of being enclosed, and approached by a door, is open 
on its west side to another portico, whose columns occupy the 
line of the west wall of the corresponding wing. I wish to 
avoid to-night touching on anything that may be considered 
merely of archeological rather than of architectural interest, 
but I think it may be well to briefly refer to the reasons for the 
restoration of the original plan of this wing, which most cer- 
tainly was never completed, and this will render necessary an 
allusion to an earlier epoch in the history of Greek architecture, 


but for this purpose we need not leave the present building, but 
merely consider the Propylza of Kimon. 

As was the case with many of the Greek buildings erected 
later than very archaic times, when marble was hardly used, 
but previous to the magnificent epoch of Pericles, when lavish 
expenditure was made and marble used exclusively for the 
finest work, this earlier Propylaea was constructed partly of fine 
limestone and partly of marble. The walls were constructed of 
the former, but they were terminated, at least when they were 
in a line with a range of marble shafts, with blocks of marble 
forming the well-known antz, These projected beyond the 
line of the wall, so as to stop the marble or plaster casing 
which was applied to the rougher material, and the width of 
the anta was proportioned to the diameter of the column in 
connection with which it stood. We have seen instances at 
Tiryns of a still earlier treatment in wood, but very similar in 
purpose. 

When buildings were entirely constructed of marble, the 
feature was copied in it, just as in earlier days we find the 
features of timber construction copied in stone, and observe 
the way in which it was adapted to various positions. Where 
it forms the termination to a wall in line with a range of 
columns, it has a broad face and narrow sides ; but where it 
terminates a wall at right angles to a line of columns we have 
two broad faces and one narrow one. Bearing this in mind, 
let us examine the remains we have of the south-west wing, 
and see what they teach us. I should remark here that the 
pier occupying the angle between the north and west porticoes 
is not now zz sz/u, but was until a few years ago. The blocks 
of which it was composed are close at hand. The plan of this 
pier clearly seems to point to the fact of its having formed an 
angle pier between two porticoes, for we find a broad face to 
come next a column, another broad face forming the termina- 
tion of a wall, and with a narrow return, and then after a very 
short bit of wall we have another ante, very clearly pointing to 
a line of columns running ina direction at right angles to the 
first portico. Ifwe use now an intercolumniation identical with 
the north portico in our attempt to construct the west one, the 
second column comes, a3 it should do, exactly opposite the antz 
of the existing wall, and with four columns in all this allows 
of an anele pier at the south-west angle similar to the one from 
which we set out. As this west portico was never built, a 
makeshift had to be adopted, and the small pier, of an entirely 
irregular and unusual form, was introduced to carry the archi- 
trave running from the end of the existing wall to the western- 
most column of the existing portico, but in an irregular line. 

I have dwelt at some length on this point, firstly, because it 
seems to me not unimportant to feel tolerably certain of any 
restoration that may be attempted of this building which, with- 
out doubt, was second only to the Parthenon in beauty and in 
reputation amongst the Greeks, and secondly—and this is to us 
of even more importance perhaps—because it seems to me to 
be an instance of the care and thought that should be devoted 
to any building, whether Greek or Roman or Gothic, that it 
may fall to the lot of anyone of us to restore either on paper 
or in actual practice. As regards myself, I can only say that I 
cannot recall any single lecture or paper that I have heard or 
read that impressed me more and gave me a clearer idea of the 
method to be pursued in the examination of existing architec- 
tural buildings, and the importance of not disregarding the 
least bit of evidence, however apparently trivial, than the 
lecture I heard Dr. Dérpfeld deliver on the subject of the 
Propyleea on the spot, where he could point out each point as 
he referred to it. To that lecture I am largely indebted for a 
great part of any knowledge I possess of the building. The 
general surface of the walls seems to have been left unfinished, 
though this was not the case with the columns, and I may refer 
again to it when the slides are thrown upon the screen, as also 
to the method of working the drums of the columns, which I 
recollect Mr. Penrose explaining here some years ago, and 
which I hope to be able to show you. The full-size mouldings 
shown on the walls were taken by my friend, Mr. Schultz, 
during the year I was in Athens. They strike one rather, I 
think, as being small in character and especially small in pro- 
jection ; were they executed in a coarse material and placed 
under the dull skies and smoky atmosphere of London they 
would probably not be very effective, but in the pure air of 
Greece the sun casts shadows as sharp and clear as possible, 
and every line tells, and the delicate material allows of very 
delicate treatment. 

The Doric order, drawn to a small scale, is sometimes apt 
to look excessively severe, and possibly uninteresting. The 
same may, perhaps, be said of various reproductions of it in 
stone. It is, however, a different matter when you see it 
executed in marble, with perfectly true and sharp lines, and, as 
a result, perfectly true and delicate shadows. Even as a ruin 
the Propylza produces an almost inconceivable effect of 
grandeur and magnificence. Turning round from under the 
Niké bastion one comes full upon it from below, and one can 
realise the object of the deep portico on the west side, for 


' nearly the whole of its richly-decorated soffit, when it still 
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existed, would have appeared at once to an old Greek visiting 
it; while the great pediment of the central portico would have 
towered above the hipped roofs of the wings. The break in the 
roof-level, which on a section seems unsightly, would from no 
point have been visible, except at such a distance as to be 
unobjectionable. One can nowadays sit down near the 
commencement of the steps under the shade of the bastion, and 
watch the sun, as it creeps round gradually, bring out new 
lines of light, and cast fresh shadows and deepen existing 
ones, and when all this took place, with the gloomy depths of 
the great portico and its gorgeous roof for a background, it 
must have been, indeed, a sight for gods and men. 

Finally, we will make a short inspection of the Erechtheion, 
and though it is not from many points of view the most typical 
temple to have selected, it is a very interesting example of the 
variety and beauty that may be introduced into a Greek 
religious building, and further, it is a beautiful example of the 
Ionic order. Another reason which, I think, alone would 
justify me in its selection, is that when you have obtained some 
idea of the plan and elevations of the building, any of you who 
care to do so may examine for yourselves, and within a mile of 
this room, almost every detail of it. In the British Museum, 
between the Parthenon marbles and the new Phigaleian room, 
a great many fragments are collected together—an entire 
column, including cap and base, from the east portico, the only 
column missing from the exterior of the building, large portions 
of the architraves, and cornice and various smaller details. 
One or two fragments from the Propylzea, including a cap, 
badly placed, however, and the drum of a column and part of 
an architrave, may be seen in the same room. 

Mr. J. Fergusson read a paper on this building before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on February 14, 1876, but 
he confined his attention principally to the elucidation of the 
difficulties in connection with the arrangement of the interior. I 
dare say many of youknow the paper; it is very learned, and seems 
to have proved his point, but I wish only just to refer to this 
interior which is destroyed, to show its effect on the existing 
exterior. It was divided internally, says Mr. Fergusson, whose 
restoration has been, I believe accepted, by a cross wall, into 
two distinct temples ; the eastern one at the higher level was 
dedicated to Erechtheus, and the western, much lower, to Athena 
Polias, and this latter was the most sacred shrine on the whole 
Acropolis. This arrangement naturally affects the exterior 
very largely. The position chosen for its erection is just at the 
point where the Acropolis rock commences to fall away rapidly. 
At the east end we find a hexastyle portico standing on a 
stylobate of three steps, with its architrave in position, and it 
would be complete but for the removal of the north-east column 
to the British Museum. Portions of the frieze of black marble 
also exist. The south wall remains throughout its whole length, 
but not to its full height. The stylobate and the base moulding 
of the antz continue; and, as usual, the first course of stone is 
very much deeper than any of the others. At the west end 
of this wall is situated the Caryatid portico, with six female 

‘figures, and these, though at a glance almost identical, reveal a 
great variety in their treatment as regards detail ; to this point 
a uniform level has been maintained, but this portico is founded 
on the stylobate of a large early temple, and below it there is a 
sudden drop to the ground-level. ‘The west facade had a blank 
wall for nearly half its height, with a plain central doorway ; 
above this the wall had attached columns, and was pierced 
with windows. : 

The north wall extends far enough beyond the west wall to 
obtain a doorway in it entirely outside the building, giving 
access to a court lying to the west of the building, and entered 
from the great north portico ; beside it is the principal doorway. 
This tetrastyle portico has six columns in all, and still retains 
part of its coffered ceiling ; its floor level corresponds to that of 
the western doorway. The north wall is complete as regards its 
length, and at some points an external flight of steps between 
the building and Acropolis wall must have led up to the higher 
level. Sadly ruined as this building is we are enabled to obtain 
a very fair idea of its general effect ; from whatever point of 
view it is seen there is a charming variety of grouping and 
outline, and it is hardly possible to find a view in which at least 
two of the porticoes are not visible. Added to the beauty of 
outline, the delicate mouldings and the exquisite carving, which, 
though employed with no niggard hand, is concentrated on 
certain points, must have given the complete building an air of 
wonderful delicacy and refinement, and this was no doubt 
heightened by an extensive use of colour. 

We have now considered more or less briefly each of the 
three buildings I proposed to describe to you, and I hope the 
diagrams and photographs on the walls have assisted you to 
follow me as I went along. In the first case we had to confine 
our attention mainly to the plan and observe its clever grouping 
and variety of line, with the early promise of future develop- 

ment. The other two examples belong to the very best period 
of Greek art, and as regards style no more perfect examples of 
the Doric and Ionic orders are to be found, and it is interesting 
to contrast the two. In each case the materials and workman. 
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ship are the same, that is to say, literally the most perfect that 
itis possible to obtain. The Propylaa owes its impressiveness 
and dignity, which even in its present ruined state is undeniable, 
to the most careful grouping of the various parts, and its com- 
parative massiveness, combined with the most accurate and ~ 
carefully considered proportions of the relative parts and very 
delicate optical refinements. It is absolutely devoid of carving 
or sculpture, and there is no trace of such ever having existed ; 
carving indeed was sparingly used in the Doric order, but 
sculpture was often used in a lavish way, as at the Parthenon ; 
it was almost invariably set in some frame, such as the pedi- 
ment or metope, and skilfully designed so that the main lines of 
the grouping should give a contrast to the enclosing lines. In 
the Ionic order as typified by the Erechtheion we find sculpture 
comparatively unimportant, though a sculptured frieze is by no 
means unusual ; the carving of long lines of surfaces is, how- 
ever, adopted ; this is no doubt more suited to the slenderer 
proportion and more delicate effect of the composition. Before 
closing I should like to try and show you something of the 
effect produced by these buildings as they stand, though for 
architectural purposes, including those of instruction, photo- 
graphy may be, in many ways, inferior to a good set of draw- 
ings. I believe no other means is so capable of conveying the 
effect of a building and its workmanship, even to a trained 
architect, as a good photograph, thrown on to a large screen, 
with the aid of a lantern. 

Mr. H. H. STANNUS proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Elsey Smith for his paper. Mr, Stannus said that they had 
come that night as learners, and that Mr. Smith was to be 
enviel in having seen those wonderful Greek buildings which, 
even in their grievous ruin, were so noble and grand. The 
right person had been sent to Greece, and he had shown that 
he had made good use of his opportunities—opportunities any 
one present would have been glad to have had. An in- 
teresting point in the plan of Tiryns was that a foe must 
approach with his right arm towards the stronghold, and 
as the shield was worn on the left arm, it showed 
how thoughtful the Greeks were in designing their buildings, 
The new points brought to light by the recent discoveries 
were of great interest, but they wanted long thinking over before 
they could discuss them, owing to the great subtlety displayed 
in the design of Greek buildings. Professor Dérpfeld’s explana- 
tion of the complex plan of the Erechtheum was admirable. 
It was an example of the elastic style of the Greeks. Some 
had had the idea that in Greek architecture everything must be 
axial, on the same level, &c., instead of which their style was 
notable for elasticity, picturesqueness of grouping, and refine- 
ment of detail. If the Greeks had had two-storeyed buildings 
to deal with, it was certain that they would have dealt with 
them in a thoroughly artistic manner. What Temple, in his 
essay, said about the early Christians might be applied to our- 
selves with regard to the Greeks and their buildings, “ do, not 
what they did, but as they did.” Our works were not to be 
Greek works. We lived in England in the nineteenth century, 
and our buildings should be of the soil and of the time. The 
Greek architecture was full of suggestiveness, and the more it 
was studied the more apparent became those characteristics of 
elasticity and refinement he had alluded to. 

Mr. H. O. CRESSWELL seconded the vote of thanks. He 
said he had not had the privilege of going to Greece, but that 
the buildings shown them that night had brought the work 
before them in a vivid manner, and was the next best thing to 
an actual visit to Greece. 

Mr. FLEMING asked for information about Greek domestic 
buildings. In Assyrian and Roman buildings separate apart- 
ments, and even distinct buildings, were provided for the men 
and for the women. That distinction did not seem carried out 
by the early Greeks. : 

Professor T. ROGER SMITH said he did not like to be pre- 
sent at a meeting of the Association without saying a word. 
The subject of Greek architecture, he said, was of great and 
increasing interest, and more and more attention was being 
paid to it because of the thoroughness and completeness with 
which it was carried out. As Mr. Stannus had said, we did 
not want to do Greek works. We could not; we had not the 
marble, and we had not the clear sky of Greece ; and if we had 
the materials the effect would be lost under our sky. But the 
study of the work was instructive to the last degree, on account 
of the attention paid to proportion, detail, grouping, &c. As to 
domestic Greek buildings, Tiryns, discovered a few years ago, 
was the first example we had. It was interesting to see how 
completely the Greeks separated the men from women. The 
men’s part was the most architectural, but entirely cut off from 
the women’s part, a distinct building by itself, resembling 
somewhat in arrangement the old English halls, eating and 
sleeping taking place, no doubt, in the same room. The 
women’s part showed clear marks of jealous care. Having 
entered the portico, it was impossible to see further or get a 
view of the women’s apartment. The door of the room opened 
opposite a blank wail, and was still suggestive of this national 
custom, Another curious feature was the surrounding of the 
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buildings with long tortuous passages, suggesting, he thought, 
that neither the men nor the women wanted to be intruded on 
by their servants. 

Mr. FARROW alluded to the benefit Mr. Smith had done 
them by bringing the work of the German and other explorers 
before them. 

The PRESIDENT said he had not been in Greece, but had 
seen Greek work in Sicily ; but it suffered, he thought, in effect 
from being carried out in rough sandstone. His idea was that 
the Greeks were artists, and that whatever they liked to do 
they could only do well. He then put the vote, and it was 
carried by acclamation. 

Mr. ELSEY SMITH, referring to a remark of Mr. Cresswell’s 
about the loss of colour, said that there still remained a rich 
golden glow on the old marblework which had a most fascinating 
effect. Except at Sunium, hardly any white marblework was 
found, and there the whiteness was dazzling. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


N Tuesday evening a paper addressed to students was 
read upon “Quantity Surveying,’ by Mr. H. L. Beck- 
with, F.S.I., the hon. secretary of the Society. He referred to 
the importance of quantity surveyors, as compared with their 
position some years ago, and how it had come to be recognised 
as a profession by itself, especially in London. Briefly sketch- 
ing the origin of the quantity surveyor, he proceeded to define 
his duties, and showed how in these days of competition and 
speed it was most important that the quantities should be so 
described that the contractor, in running through the items, 
should have no difficulty in at once assigning a proper value to 
them. He saw no objections to architects taking out their own 
quantities if they liked todo so. With regard to the liability 
of quantity surveyors, he remarked that he need not dwell on 
that point on this occasion, as the best way to prevent mistakes 
from arising was for them to familiarise themselves with every 
detail of their work. In conclusion, he thought a great many 
more people would be induced to build houses for themselves, 
if they could only satisfy themselves as to the original outlay 
not being exceeded; and a thorough knowledge of quantity 
surveying would help the architect very much in designing a 
building from a pecuniary point of view. 


THE BATTERSEA INSTITUTE. 


REPORT on the proposed Battersea Institute has been 
written by Mr. Rowland Plumbe, at the request of the 
executive committee of the South London Polytechnic Institutes, 
in order to show what in his opinion, after making full inquiry, 
is necessary for acomplete Polytechnic for Battersea. Although 
the report is being circulated it is announced that the plans 
were prepared by Mr. Plumbe to assist him in his work, and 
are inno way to be taken as the plans for the proposed institute. 
It is the intention of the committee hereafter to invite from a 
selected number of leading architects plans based on a defined 
scheme of requirements, and in such competition Mr. Plumbe 
will not take part. 

The report begins with a description of similar institutions 
which now exist, such as the Polytechnic and the People’s 
Palace. The author then says :— 

I have now to consider the Battersea scheme itself, and the 
scale on which the accommodation for same ought to be pro- 
vided. The question is of course one of the first importance 
as regards the building itself, and I have endeavoured to obtain 
all the information I can upon the subject. Mr. H. Cunyng- 
hame, of the Charity Commission, informs me that he considers 
the standard for the size and scale of an institute of the kind 
under consideration should be the amount of endowment ob- 
tained beyond the fees paid and Government grants earned ; 
and from statistics which he has prepared from existing institu- 
tions he finds that a building of this kind ought to be built at a 
cost, including land and fittings, of about 11/7. per student or 
member to be provided for; also that the annual maintenance 
of such an institution, after deducting the fees each boy will 
pay, and also the Government grant earned and paid by the 
Science and Art Department, amounts to about 1Ss. per head 
per annum, including repairs and maintenance. These figures 
seem to me to be moderate in the extreme, and of course apply 
to a building of the plainest and most utilitarian character, with 
the most careful administration. Now your chairman informs 
me that the endowment fund will probably be about 3,000/. per 
annum, possibly to be increased to 4,000/7. per annum at some 
future time. It would seem to be desirable to provide a build- 
ing large enough for the ultimate endowment fund of 4,000/, 
the more so as I find I can provide a building on this scale for 
the amount your chairman informs me your committee proposes 
to spend, viz. about 60,500/., including all expenses. Should 


it, on the other hand, be considered undesirable to build on the 
above scale, there would be no difficulty in leaving some parts, 
unbuilt until the revenue increased. 

Taking this amount of 4,o00/, per annum as the standard of 
maintenance fund, and 15s. per head the average amount per 
student, this will give 5,333 persons (say 5,500) for whom pro- 
vision will have to be made at 112. per head. This will give a 
total capital outlay of say 69,500/.,, divided as follows :— 


Cost of land . : : . . > » £9,000 
Cost of building . : : . : » 40,000 
Appliances and fitting up - ‘ ® S000 

Architect’s commission,.clerk of works salary, 
costs, and enclosing land . : ° “ue SSO 
Total ; 5 é ° » £60,500 


I therefore propose to advise you on the requirements of an. 
institution costing 40,009/. to build, with an accommodation for 
5,500 students. 

In estimating the accommodation required for your institute: 
at Battersea, I should point out that the same will be found to. 
be proportionately in excess of the Regent Street Polytechnic. 
There is a total teaching area of 66,857 feet at the Polytechnic, 
or say nearly 63 feet each for the ten thousand students. I 
have provided an area of 45,560 feet, or about 8; feet each for 
the 5,500 students ; this can be accounted for when I point out 
that the Polytechnic is an old building, and much of the accom- 
modation:is much more crowded than would be the case in a. 
new building. Then, again, the Battersea hall to hold 1,500 is 
much larger, and the social room accommodation is as ample: 
as that to the Polytechnic ; at the Polytechnic there are a large 
number of club members not attending the classes ; at Battersea. 
a member cannot be admitted unless he does attend one or 
other of the classes, and as it must be assumed that most of 
the subjects taught at the Polytechnic will be taught at 
Battersea, a more liberal proportionate allowance of class- 
rooms must be provided, or the classes could not be accommo- 
dated. Comparing the areas for the department of technical, 
education alone, the said areas are more equal, viz. 
Polytechnic, Regent Street, 31,892 feet, for say 6,300 students, or 
about 5 feet each ; People’s Palace, 24,000 feet, for say 4,003 
students, or about 53 feet each; Battersea Institute, 23,485. 
feet, for say 4,500 students, or about 5} feeteach. I have taken 
the number of Battersea technical students at 4,500, in lieu of 
5,500, as some of them may only attend the physical develop- 
ment classes not included in above. 

Referring to the instructions, paragraph No. 4, sent me by 
your secretary, I beg respectfully to suggest that the non- 
provision of a swimming bath should be reconsidered. As the 
joint architect of the public baths at Battersea referred to, I 
happen to know that the second-class twopenny bath is 
crowded at all times, and not available for the purposes of the 
institute; moreover, in conjunction with the gymnasium, 
nothing is more likely to attract members to the social 
side of the institute; and if not used in the winter, 
it will be most useful for purposes of exhibition and enter- 
tainment. I do not think it necessary to provide slipper baths. 
Again, I have thought it better not to put the hall immediately 
adjoining the gymnasium, but have put a communicating 
corridor between them. I think the hall should be quite: 
distinct from the rest of the building, and that there should be 
windows and escape exits and stairs on both sides ; in fact, 
that it should be built so as to obtain the license of the County 
Council for music and other public purposes of amusement. 
Moreover, a certain amount of noise and applause should be 
allowed in the gymnasium, which would be objectionable if it 
immediately adjoined the concert and lecture-hall. 

The site is most advantageously situate with regard to 
frontages, having roads all round same. The Battersea Park. 
Road is noisy at times, and it would be well to set the building 
back from the road, and to plant a shrubbery and a row of 
trees along the front. From my knowledge of buildings in the 
neighbourhood and the liability of the main sewers to become 
surcharged and to overflow in times of storm, I have thought 
it best to consult Mr. Pilditch, the surveyor to the local board. 
He confirms my opinion that at times the sewers are sur- 
charged, and he has known the storm water to flow out of the 
street gullies into the road at about this point ; this being so, 
I consider it would be highly imprudent and dangerous and 
possibly unsanitary to construct a basement under the general 
area of the building, where expensive machinery and fittings 
would have to be provided. It is true that the storms might 
very seldom happen, and that the sewage could be kept back 
by valves or flaps, but they are liable to get out of order, and 
even when acting or closed, the storm water from the building, 
itself would swamp the basement. I should therefore strongly 
recommend that only the coal-cellars, furnace-rooms, and in- 
ferior offices required be put in the basement, and that the 
building generally be erected without a basement storey. 

This peculiarity of the site suggests a type of building 
which I venture to think will be found more advantageous than. 
a basement building containing students’ workshops, &c. Im 
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this case the workshops with the noise and smell of oil, &c., 
may be built quite distinct from the main block, and with 
plenty of light and with open roofs and top lantern lights for 
light and ventilation; also with plenty of yard room and out- 
door exits. I cannot help thinking that boiler-houses, engineers’, 
carpenters’-shops, dynamo-rooms, &c., are open to great objec- 
tions when built inthe main block of a building, even when 
placed below in the basement and covered with fireproof floor- 
ing. The type of workshop above indicated I have built at 
other institutions, where they have met with approval. In the 
same way the main hall will be quite distinct from the main 
block, there being only communication from the main stair- 
case. 

The hall should be constructed in such a way as to be 
specially licensed for music, dramatic, and other public purposes, 
by the County Council. To insure this there should. be 
numerous emergency exits on the main floor, and at least two 
extra emergency staircases to each gallery, as also extra 
entrances for artistes, choir, orchestra, &c., in addition to the 
entrances from the main block. I propose to have French 
casements to all windows opening throughout the ground floor, 
and so make it one of the safest buildings in London in case 
of panic or fire. I should propose also to ventilate it from 
the top, and to provide it with special fire-extinguishing 
apparatus. 

I propose to construct the swimming-bath also as a detached 
building, with open roof, lighted and ventilated from the top 
throughout its whole extent. I provide it with about sixty 
dressing-boxes ; the swimming-pond would be lined with glazed 
bricks. The simplest hand-power laundry arrangements are 
all that will be required, and these I should put in the basement 
near the bath boiler-house. This room is not so large as the 
Polytechnic bath, but considerably larger in proportion to the 
number of students provided for. 

The gymnasium would also be a detached building, with an 
open roof, lighted from the top; this arrangement is most 
desirable, and it is, 1 think, much to be regretted that at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic urgent requirements of teaching 
accommodation made it necessary to build over, and conse- 
quently lower, the fine top-lighted hall formerly existing. The 
size of this room is less than that at the Regent Street Poly- 
technic, but yet larger in proportion to the number to be accom- 
modated. Both the above buildings would have separate out- 
side exit doors. In front of the before-mentioned buildings I 
should put the main building, containing the administrative, 
social, and remainder of educational departments. 

In the plans which I have ventured to submit I have 
endeavoured to design the general arrangement in as simple 
a manner as possible, simplicity of plan being most essential. 
Referring to the ground-floor plan it will be seen that a central 
entrance 20 feet wide leads to a corridor 10 feet wide, running 
right through the building from end to end. There are three 
cross corridors, the central one 27 feet wide, containing the 
staircase, and leading to the concert hall; those at either end 
8 feet wide, the one on the left leading to the gymnasium, with 
locker-room, and also to the swimming-bath ; that on the right 
to the workshops, &c. From the ground floor central corridor 
to the right are approached the refreshment-room and general 
administrative offices, &c., and to the left are social, reading, 
club, and committee-rooms ; also the cloakroom, lavatory, and 
water-closet, and urinal wing outside the building. At the 
right-hand corner of the corridor are the separate dining and 
cloakrooms for women, with a suggested women’s gymnasium 
detached, and separate entrance and staircase leading to the 
remainder of the women’s rooms. Additional staircases are 
placed at either end of corridor, which is lighted at each end, 
with glazed exit doors in case of emergency. The sizes of the 
rooms are all given in the accompanying schedule. The build- 
ing 1s SO arranged on the land that the main block may be 
enlarged and continued at either end. The gymnasium, bath 
and workshops are also capable of enlargement, all being 
detached with plenty of yard room round same. 

The staircases lead to the first floor, which contains the 
educational department. There is a central corridor similar to 
that on the ground floor ; from it are entered the classrooms 
(which should be so arranged that the light comes over left 
shoulder of student) and the mechanical drawing-rooms ; there 
are also teachers’ rooms, and the small lecture-room, which is 
two floors high, containing a gallery, and which will hold about 
300 students. The technical library is situate opposite stair- 
case ; a general and reading and lending library not being 
required in consequence of the authorities having one in the 
immediate vicinity, under the Act. There are three music and 
elocution-rooms in a detached part of the building, shut off 
from the rest of the corridor by double doors ; this is a very 
necessary precaution, as I found in practice in building the 
Hampstead Conservatoire of Music and Fine Art, where I had 
to put double doors to all music-rooms. The women’s reading 
and club-rooms are at the other end of the corridor, the separate 
Staircase leading to four classrooms above. If thought desirable, 
the women’s classrooms could be on this floor, the corridor 


being divided by a glazed door and partition, but on the whole 
I prefer them above. I may here remark that I presume there 
will be no objection to women attending the lectures, classes 
and drawing and art schools generally,as is done at the People’s 
Palace and the Polytechnic; the separate provision I have 
made for women is only for club purposes, and a few class- 
rooms for teaching subjects suitable for women alone. Although 
the women’s department is separate from the remainder of the 
building, there are communicating doors on each floor. 

The second floor contains the chemical laboratories, which, 
for obvious reasons, are best placed on the top floor for light 
and ventilation from roof, the physical laboratory, the photo- 
graphic-rooms (which are of course top-lighted), the art schools, 
the drawing classes of which, though facing the south, are yet 
lighted from the north through the roof specially constructed 
for that purpose. The central corridor being lighted and venti- 
lated from roof need not run through, so a provision is made 
here for the women’s classrooms, and a small room for the female 
model next the life classroom, as I presume the model could use 
the women’s staircase and entrance. At the other end of the 
building is a band practising-room, and a music or elocution- 
room shut off as on the floor below. 

The number of students that can be taught in this building 
at one time is as follows, viz. :— 


; No. 
5,000 ft. super in technical workshops, _at 30 ft. each student. 166 : 


D750 [E05 technical drawing school, 20 ft. 3 a ROT 
5,418 ft. iG classrooms, 15 ft. me » 301 
L754fts Ses; music, choir, & band-room, 30 ft. 5 te) 
3,264 ft. rr fine art schools, 20 ft. os . 168 
3,304 ft. Ae laboratories & photo-room, 30 ft. i - I10 
Total A F + 950 

To this add 500 students attending clubs and lectures , » Say 500 
Total in buildiag , : 1,450 


At the Regent Street Polytechnic there are occasionally 2,700 
students entered as being in the various buildings in one even- 
ing out of 10,009 on the books. Taking the total numbers at 
Battersea as 5,500, the proper proportion would be 1,485, to 
which the above 1,450 isa very near approach. There will, 
however, probably be more than this number attending, as the 
students in the classrooms (361 at one time) will be changed 
from the members in the social and physical instruction part of 
the building and from outside at least once during the evening, 
and this will bring the ratio of classroom attendances higher 
than at Regent Street Polytechnic, as should be the case, there 
being no separate club membership at your institute. 

Should it be desired to establish a boys’ school, the accom- 
modation enumerated in the foregoing schedule will give ample 
room, calculated at the rate of 15 feet each pupil, which is 
50 per cent. more than the ordinary School Board allowance. 
There would be room for 400 boys in the classrooms alone, 
and of course ample room in the laboratories, workshops, and 
art school for many more. There would also be no difficulty, 
but, on the contrary, extra convenience for receiving and 
technically educating adult students in the daytime. 

The estimated cost, to which I refer hereafter, contemplates 
a building of the plainest external character and of the simplest 
internal finishing. As a public building it must have all 
corridors, entrances, and staircases, &c., constructed of non- 
combustible material, and this I have allowed for; in addition, 
it would be most desirable to construct the whole of the floors 
of non-combustible material: the extra cost of this would be about 
525/. per floor, or 1,050/. the two. The walls should be built 
of red brick, relieved with a small amount of terra-cotta, and 
roofed with Staffordshire tiles or slate. The workshops, 
laboratories, and w.c.’s should be faced with glazed brick on 
the inside. 

As regards heating, the workshops can be heated with the 
waste steam from the boiler; the remainder of the buildings 
where no open fires are provided should be heated with hot- 
water coils on the low-pressure principle, that system being 
required by the County Council as regards the hall. 

A building of this kind hardly requires any system of 
artificial ventilation. Upcast ventilating flues should be pro- 
vided in the walls for vitiated air, and inlet ventilators should 
be provided near the hot-water coils or pipes. The chemical 
laboratories should have upcast flues for the stink cupboards, 
but those and the art schools being open to the roof, there will 
be but little trouble in ventilating. The same remark applies 
to the gymnasium, swimming-bath, hall and workshops. I 
strongly recommend electric lighting, using a modified form of 
arc lighting where possible in lieu of ordinary incandescent 
lamp lighting. 

It is probable that some time may elapse before the full 
number of students, viz. 5,509, may be got to avail themselves 
of the advantages of the institution. Considering the large 
increase during the last two years at the Polytechnic, say over 
3,000, and the numbers already attending the People’s Palace, 
say about 7,000, of which 4,000 are students, it is thought that 
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the Battersea Institute will fill up in about three years. If this 
is correct, it would clearly be desirable to build the whole at 
once, leaving part unused for further extension when the 
revenue sufficed ; but if thought otherwise, the building I have 
designed is arranged so that it can most conveniently be built 
in parts. For instance, the workshops can be omitted or built 
in parts without interfering with the main block. The hall, 
gymnasium, and bath are each independent of the main block, 
while one or both end wings of the main block itself can be left 
for building hereafter, although, if the east wing were not built, 
temporary provision would have to be made for the women’s 
club, &c 
The cost of the completed building would be about as 
follows :— 
gs CPt f 

The gymnasium and bath contain about 

331,000 feet cube, which should be built 

for 44d. per foot . 
The main hall, 345,000 


: : : 6; 204010180 
cube feet, which 


should be built at 54. per foot cube ‘ 7,890 0 0 
The technical schocls and club buildings, 

with adjuncts, contain 917,000 cube feet, 

which should be built for 63d. per foot 

cube, in the simple way before described . 25,791 0 O 


Totals ® 725 30,005. 20 0 


The cost being, say, 40,0004. 

As bearing out the figures of the last-mentioned block, I 
may add that the new technical schools of the People’s Palace 
were built fora sum of 15,0002. The cubic content is about 
574,056 feet, or about 63d. per foot, but since that was built 
prices in the building trade have risen 10 to 12 per cent., So that 
63d. per foot is a fair price. 

Criticism on Mr. Plumbe’s report is invited by the com- 
mittee, and, when it is amended in that way, it will serve as a 
basis for the plans of the institute. It is not the intention of 
the committee to build the whole of the institute at once. 


VELASQUEZ. AND VANDYKE. 


lhe a letter on works of art in Spain, Sir J. C. Robinson 
writes :— 

By a curious coincidence the two greatest portrait-painters 
of the seventeenth century, Vandyke and Velasquez, were born 
~ in the same year, 1599.° One of them, Vandyke, was fated to 
die young (in his forty-second year), but Velasquez survived 
him nearly twenty years. Yet, notwithstanding his com- 
paratively short working day, Vandyke was by far the more 
abundant artist of the two. These great painters were 
respectively the Jvotégés and personal favourites of the two 
most ardent and enlightened royal art amateurs who have 
arisen in Europe—our own Charles I. and Philip IV. of Spain. 
The most important productions of these artists in both 
instances were the portraits of the princes and of the members 
of their families whom they respectively served. Vandyke, 
however, during the nine or ten years of his life in this country, 
organised a most extensive and assiduous private practice. 
He became the fashionable and unique painter to whom every 
person of rank or wealth was eager to sit for his portrait. 
Velasquez, on the other hand, although he doubtless from time 
to time worked for private clients, ultimately found himself 
almost exclusively occupied with the duties of the lucrative 
Court offices which his patron had bestowed upon him. 

Personal idiosyncrasy and early training, mevertheless, had 
in all probability, something to do with the very notable differ- 
ence in degree of productive facility betwixt these two men. 
Vandyke was probably by nature the more expeditious worker, 
but his complete and thorough art education under Rubens, 
whose amazing power and fecundity more or less inspired all 
who came within the sphere of its influence, was doubtless a 
notable auxiliary cause of the predominant productive capability 
of the great Fleming. 

Very different had been the schooling of Velasquez. The 
early lessons of the coarse and empty mannerist Herrera and 
the timid, soulless Pacheco had to be unlearnt by the young 
provincial. Velasquez, in short, when the stirrings of the true 
art impulse arose within him, found but one true model and 
teacher for his guidance—Nature ; but her service was exact- 
ing and her truth-inspiring lessons slow. Unquestionably the 
great difference in the early training and circumstances of these 
two great artists influenced their practice throughout. Van- 
dyke, when commissions flowed in upon him, was able to 
surround himself by a numerous band of able artists, trained 
in the same great school in which he had himself found iaspira- 
tion. Useful assistance was thus available to him to any 
extent. Velasquez, on the other hand, stood alone; his art 
was unique and phenomenal in his own country, and there were 
thus no effectual helpers at his command. To the last he 
seems to have endowed only two or three of his contemporaries 


with any appreciable reflex of his own inimitable style. His 
son-in-law, Del Mazo Martinez, his sometime slave Pareja, 
and the older and more established artist Carrefio de Miranda, 
alone in Velasquez’s later years seem to have been able to 
render any effective assistance to him in his productions. 

It is the belief of the writer that these men were never 
allowed to take pzrt in the works originated by Velasquez, but 
that their services were almost exclusively confined to the 
production of “repliche,” sometimes more or less retouched 
and worked upon by the master, and in the making of mere 
copies from his pictures. 

Vandyke’s practice, on the other hand, was entirely different. 
When he settled himself in London as the leading portrait- 
painter of the day every moment of his time was taken up with 
the numerous commissions which flowed in upon him. !t soon 
became utterly impossible for one pair of hands to supply the 
demand, and a process of portrait manufacturing and division 
of labour was in consequence speedily organised by the astute 
painter. A complete staff of able assistants, mostly his own 
countrymen, were assembled around him, and these men soon 
became capable of carrying out and developing the pregnant 
indications which proceeded from the rapid and brilliant pencil 
of the master, with entire harmony and verisimilitude. A 
curious record of Vandyke’s mode of practice in England, 
illustrative of the preceding remarks, came under my notice a 
few years ago, and as I believe it has not before been made 
public, its present statement in the Zzmes will not, perhaps, be 
thought out of place. 

On the back of an original drawing by Vandyke, in chalk 
on grey paper, heightened with white, which at one time had 
been in the collection of Jonathan Richardson, the well-known 
portrait-painter and collector of ancient ‘drawings at the 
beginning of the last century, I noted an interesting inscription, 
the purport of which I will presently transcribe. I should 
state, however, in the first place, that the drawing in question 
represented a three-quarter portrait of an English lady, obviously 
a first sketch from nature for the general disposition and pose 
of the figure. The face was only slightly indicated by a few 
vigorous strokes of the crayon without any attempt at a like- 
ness, but the drapery and rest of the figure were well made out 
in a broad and masterly manner, and in considerable detail. 
The inscription was in Richardson’s own handwriting, an in- 
stance of his frequent custom in regard to the old masters’ 
drawings in his possession. As nearly as I can recollect it ran 
thus :-— 

“ This drawing is one of the first sketches usually made by 
Vandyke from his sitters. His portraits took up three sittings 
of two hours each. At the first he made one of these grey 
paper drawings. At the end of the two hours Vandyke dis- 
missed the sitter with a low bow and the request that the 
costume worn should be forthwith sent to him. The grey paper 
drawing and the costume of the sitter were then handed over 
to an assistant, who, by means of squaring for enlargement, 
copied and transferred the sketch to the canvas on which the 
picture was to be painted. At the same time the dress of the 
sitter was placed on a lay figure and painted in by the assistant. 
At the next two hours’ sitting Vandyke laid in the head and 
also the hands, if any were shown in the picture. So prepared, 
the picture was then sent back again to the assistant, who, to 
the best of his ability, worked upon it generally and advanced 
it towards completion. At the third sitting Vandyke completed 
the likeness and retouched and generally elaborated the whole 
work, the sitter being again clad in the costume originally 
worn. Relays of sitters were in attendance in Vandyke’s ante- 
room, and at the expiration of the two hours an attendant 
entered the studio bringing a fresh palette and brushes, and to 
usher out the sitter whose time had expired.” 

This account was in all probability handed down by Lely or 
Riley, the latter of whom was Richardson’s master, and it is 
doubtless reliable. It must not, however, be inferred that this 
was Vandyke’s exclusive practice, for the evidence of extant 
pictures shows that with very important sitters, even at the 
period in question, he must have given much more of his own 
individual work than as above detailed. At the same time it 
fully accounts for the vast number of comparatively inferior and 
doubtful Vandyke portraits still hanging on the walls of English 
country houses. 


THE CHICAGO AUDITORIUM. 


HE idea of the erection of a colossal Auditorium in Chicago 
originated with Mr. F, W. Peck, a native of New York. 

His aim was to raise the tone of Chicago by providing a mag- 
nificent home for high dramatic and musical art in a building 
which would also shelter in time other arts. He did not con- 
template primarily an investment for fiscal profit. But. it 
became apparent that he could more easily induce capital to 
co-operate if associated with the Auditorium were other build- 
ings whose use, if more material, would also be money-making. 
Accordingly it was proposed to erect a vast building enclosing. 
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within its walls an opera-house, a hotel, and a series of offices 
Mr. Peck suc-eeded in organising the Auditorium Company on 
this basis, with a capital of 2,000,000 dols. Ground was broken 
three years ago. Its guest-rooms number 375. Its main 
dining-room will seat 400 persons. The dining-room and 
kitchen are on the highest floor. It-will also have a banquet- 
room for 200 persons. The restaurant is on the ground floor, 
as are also the chief offices, the wine-room, and the barber- 
shop. The hotel fronts on both Michigan Avenue and Congress 
Street. 

On the Michigan Avenue side there is a spacious second- 
storey loggia, in which summer guests will loll, enjoying the 
cool breezes of Lake Michigan. This loggia opens into a 
ladies’ foyer, which will enable those in fine toilets to give 
admirers an opportunity to see them. Guests of the hotel 
will not need to descend to the street to reach the amusement 
halls. The fittings and furniture of the hotel are all included 
in the general scheme of design. 

The entrance to the business offices is on Wabash Avenue, 
and the principal entrance to the opera-house is on Congress 
Street, without wearisome staircases, but directly into beautiful 
foyers leading to the various parts of the house. Access to the 
recital hall, which seats 474 persons, is by elevator. The site of 
the entire building occupies 63,000 square feet, and extends from 
Wabash to Michigan Avenues East, and from Congress Street 
North, the most notable adjacent buildings being the Stude- 
baker and the graceful Art Institute. The ground is leased for 
ninety-nine years at a rental of 36,000 dols. for twenty years, 
Subject then to revaluation. The materials of the exterior are 
granite in two tones—Indiana limestone, iron, steel and porous 
terra-cotta. The entire cost has been 3,000,000 dols. 

An unprecedented problem confronted the architects, 
Messrs, Adler & Sullivan, when called upon by the company to 
prepare plans. Never before were opera house, hotel and busi- 
ness block projected under one roof. The practicability of the 
scheme was questioned until these gentlemen submitted their 
drawings and estimates. Mr. Adler is one of the oldest of the 
architects of the West; has been particularly adroit and cap- 
able in overcoming treacherous dangers lurking in the friable 
soil upon which the city is built, and has designed many of the 
finest public and private structures. Mr. Louis H. Sullivan, a 
native of Boston, a student in its Institute of Technology, from 
which he went to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, is only thirty- 
four years of age. He designed the entire Auditorium building, 
even to the details of the decoration. The result is a mag- 
nificent mass, organic, coherent, expressive of the various 
Purposes for which it is intended. It would be impossible 
to imagine utility and beauty more happily blended. Ex. 
teriorly the building is simple, noble and majestic. 

Roman arches characterise its first plane, suggesting strength 
and durance. The second characteristic is a temple-like 
w.ndow, 50 feet in height and 12 feet wide, terminating in a 
Rloman arch. These windows, which are at regular intervals 
on the three sides, together with a colonnade in the highest 
plane, represent its esthetic character. It is capped with a 
square tower, surmounted by an observatory for the signal 
service. The height from ground to tower top is 180 feet ; the 
dimensions of the tower for business uses 4o by 71 feet. 

The decoration of the entire building is part of the archi- 
tectural plan, plastic and colour decoration proceeding through 
the three buildings on two principles : first, the conservation 
of embellishment within structural consistency ; and secondly, 
the use of a colour with gold. Only gold-leaf has been used 
with the best oil-colours, thus insuring pure tone and avoiding 
the frequent renovations which are so costly and so inferior. 
The Auditorium opera-house is in ivory and gold, the recital 
hall in cream and gold, the restaurant in brown and gold, the 
ladies’ drawing-room in blue and gold. The fundamental 
motives of the decorative scheme are learned but not obscure, 
and the sobriety is enlivened by their superb colour treatment. 
Foreign marbles, rare woods, and onyx are freely used, the 
natural note of them always dictating the artificial note in the 
‘same apartment, 

The wood-carving is admirable, by far the most skilful and 
effective ever done in that city. The floors, of Italian mosaic, 
are part of the decoration, into which the heating, lighting, and 
ventilating apparatus is also drawn, The second, consisting 
of 9,600 electric globes, fed by nine engines and two dynamos, 
accentuate expressive pvints, Stained-glass is moderately used, 
in rigorous Consistency with the general rhythm. Three great 
mural paintings adorn the opera-house. One is a frieze over 
the proscenium arch, the ground being gold and the figures 
and groups more or less conventional but full of life, typical of 
the dance, the serenade, the dirge, music, poetry, literature, 
death, gaiety—all that Constitutes the expression of life. On 
the south wall is an allegorical painting of spring, and on the 
north wall one of autumn, the three constituting a symphony 
of nature—growth, fruition, decay. 
re oe _ 

'* The Communal Theatre, Amsterdam, was destroyed by 
‘fre yesterday morning. 
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CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


St. Helen, Bishopsgate.—A meeting of the executive com- 
mittee appointed to make arrangements for the proposed 
restoration of this ancient City church was held on Feb. 18 in 
the Merchant Taylors’ Hall for the purpose of considering the 
draught scheme of the Charity Commissioners as affectin g the 
work. The rector submitted memoranda of structural repairs 
to the church from Mr. Ewan Christian’s report and estimates 
prepared for the Charity Commissioners, showing that the total 
expenditure would amount to 4,c927. A long discussion fol- 
lowed, in the course of which it was stated by several of the 
members that they did not think this amount would effect the 
contemplated repairs, and that a further sum, variously estimated 
at from 1,cco/. to 2,coo/, would be required. In these circum- 
stances it was decided to take no further action until it was 
made known what would be the amount voted by the Charity 
Commissioners. 

St. Michael's, Bournemouth.—The chancel of this church 
is now being decorated under the superintendence of Mr. R.G. 
Pinder, F.RI.B.A. The upper part of east wall is to havea 
representation of the Lamb upon the book with seven seals, 
and the four Evangelists. The reredos is to be finished in gilt 
and colour. On the north and south sides of chancel a proces- 
sion of apostles, prophets, martyrs and fathers of the Church is 
to be represented to embody the idea of the “Te Deum.” 
Emblems of the Passion will be introduced near the altar rail. 
“Praise” will be represented by groups of angels above the 
organ chamber, and other groups will occupy corresponding 
positions on the opposite side. 


ee 


GENERAL. 


The Committee appointed to report on the form the 
memorial to the late Bishop Lightfoot should take met in the 
chapter-house of Durham Cathedral on Tuesday. The report 
read by Mr. J. G. Wilson in favour of the enlargement of the 
cathedral chapter-house and the erection of a Statue of the late 
bishop was approved. 


Mr. Poynter, R.A., is engaged on a large picture having for 
subject the visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon. If com- 
pleted it will be exhibited at the next Academy exhibition. 

The Royal Scottish Academy Exhibition was opened to 
the public on Saturday. 

The Duke of Newcastle has accepted the office of Presi- 
dent of the Internationai Exhibition, to be held at Leeds this 
year. 

The Total Sates at the Fine Art Exhibition in Dundee, 
which has just closed, amounted to 6,3837, being about 1,000/, 
over the usual average. 

Sir Gilbert Greenhall has promised the sum of 1,500/, 
towards the fund now being raised fur the proposed new church 
at Bank Quay, in the parish of St. Paul’s, Warrington. 

Mr. F. R. Farrow on Tuesday evening read a paper before 
the Manchester Architectural Association on « The Ventilation 
of Public Buildings.” In the course of the evening the systems 
employed in Vienna were described. 

Mr. Sidney Woolf, Q.C., will read a paper, at the meeting 
of the Surveyors’ Institution next Monday, on the “ Establish- 
ment of a Tribunal for the Trial of Compensation Cases.” 

Mr. J. Codd, who is Mr. Pearson’s principal assistant, has 
brought out a volume of his own poetry. 

Dr. Kirsch, the archzologist, has been appointed Professor 
of Christian Archeology in the Catholic university of Fribourg, 

The Vyrnwy Waterworks have cost up to the end of 
1889 the sum of 1,990,191/. 6s. Id. 

A Site has been secured for the proposed new church at 
Wesham, near Kirkham, which is to be erected from the designs 
of Messrs. Paley & Austin, architects, of Lancaster, at an outlay 
of 2,500/. 

The Middlesbrough Local Church Extension Society 
have resolved to try and obtain 10,000/. for church extension in 
the district. 

The York City Council have resolved to oppose the 
Bradford water scheme, by which it is proposed to take water 
from the Nidd, one of the principal feeders of the Ouse. 

Mr. F. Wadmore has taken his son, Mr. Beauchamp 
Wadmore, and Mr. M. R. Mallett into partnership, in con- 
sequence of the retirement of Mr. A. J. Baker. The title of the 
firm will be Wadmore, Wadmore & Mallett. 

Messrs. Perry & Co., Limited, have this year arranged 
to pay the large dividend of 124 per cent. in addition to the 
sum placed to the reserve account. For the preceding six years 
the dividend was 10 per cent. The profits for 1889, ‘after 
making the customary deductions, were 25,2067. The reserve 
fund now amounts to 50,5007. The shareholders are to be con- 
gratulated on such continuous success, 


’ 
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THE WEEK. 


‘THERE were twenty-five competitors who sent in designs 
for the proposed public buildings at South Stockton-on- 
Tees. Mr. JAMES Garry, of West Hartlepool, has obtained 
the first prize ; Messrs. EDEsoN & ROWNTREE, of Scar- 


borough, the second; and Mr. H. WEATHERELL, of 


Stockton, the third prize. The designs by Messrs. BELL & 
Roper, of Manchester, and by Mr. Styan, of York, were 
commended. 


Tue Louvre was recently enriched by the addition of a 
bust by GuiLtLtauME Dupré, who, in the seventeenth 
century, gained fame by his medallions. It was believed 
that he confined himself to work in relief, and the bust is 
the only known example of his skill in the round. The 
subject, DE Vic, was a governor of Calais and Vice- 
Admiral of France, and he is represented wearing a cuirass 
with a mantle thrown over the left shoulder. According to 
the Courrier de l’ Art, the bust belonged to a lady, who was 
offered 30,000 francs for it by an amateur. But, preferring 
that the work should be in a French gallery, the owner con- 
sulted M. CHARLES MANNHEIM, who entered into negotia- 
tions with the authorities for its purchase. After the usual 
difficulties, the{Government offered 18,000 francs for the 
bust, and, as a further inducement, M. MANNHEIM agreed 
to forego his commission. The lady accepted the sum, and 
¢hus has had to suffer a loss of 12,000 francs for being 
patriotic. 


Tue Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings has 
presented a memorial to the London County Council, pro- 
testing against the proposed removal of Emanuel Hospital 
{which is in reality a group of almshouses, with a master’s 
house and chapel) from its present site in James Street, 
Westminster. ‘The almshouses were built in 1603, and are 
an agreeable example of the architecture of the period. 
‘The chapel and master’s house were built in 1732, and, 
although less interesting than the almshouses, are simple 
and inoffensive in design. The wrought-iron gates en- 
closing the quadrangle are of the same date as the alms- 
houses, and are a spirited piece of ironwork, similar to what 
is usually met with in WreEn’s buildings. The hospital 
buildings have been sadly neglected, but are sound and 
substantial, and a very moderate sum would suffice to put 
them in good repair. The governors are the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of the City of London, who seem to have 
bestowed very little attention on their trust, looking to the 
condition of the premises and the number of inmates 
accommodated in the almshouses, which is now reduced to 
thirteen, the original number having been twenty aged folk 
and twenty poor children. The poor children have long 
since been disestablished. 


THE disputes between the Science and Art Department 
and the Dublin Society about the apportionment of Leinster 
House have reached a climax. The Society was founded 
in the last century, and there can be no doubt of its benefits 
to art, manufactures, and agriculture. But the work became 
too onerous, and the members lost energy. It was there- 
fore agreed in 1877 to transfer the lands and buildings of 
the Society to the Commissioners of Public Works in Ire- 
land. The collections, which were of no great value, were 
transferred to the Science and Art Department. In return 
the Government agreed to promote the study of science, 
art, and literature in Ireland; to erect a science and art 
museum ; to establish a national library; and to maintain 
the Society in the exercise of its functions. In a little time 
it was discovered that the arrangements for the disposition 
of the Society’s house were not to be approved by the 
members. Apparently it was imagined that the transference 
simply meant that henceforth the Society would retain the 
greater part of the building, without having any responsibility 
for its conservation. It was difficult to obtain any definite 
scheme of the Society’s requirements, for it was said ‘the 
accommodation which the Society will require in Leinster 


| House will depend on the functions which it shall in future 


discharge ””—a statement which suggested that the needs 
were unlimited. The Government when erecting the 


| museum and library calculated on supplementing the new 


buildings with a part of Leinster House. The official pro- 
posals are to give the Society all the rooms on the ground 
floor, with the parts of the second floor and the basement 
as now used, and to reserve the first floor, the rest of the 
basement, and the lofts for the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. The arrangement is equitable, and there can be no 
doubt the administrative business of the Society could be 
easily carried on in the rooms of the ground floor. But it 
is now discovered by the members that the Society cannot 
exist without a large room for business meetings, a large 


|room for committee meetings, large rooms for scientific 


meetings, and for that elastic need, ‘‘ other purposes.” It 
might be supposed from the demands that all Ireland is 
waiting to attend the meetings of the Society. Everybody 
in Dublin must know that the most useful work of the 
Society was accomplished at a distance, and Leinster House 
was used mainly for committees and the like, the first floor 
being a museum for collections that no longer belong to the 
Society. After all the money laid out on the museum and 
library, it is a bit of sharp practice on the part of the Society 
to endeavour to monopolise the whole of Leinster House, 
and we hope the Department will not be cajoled into any 
variation of the official arrangements. 


~ 


Unper the existing condition of affairs there is a thank- 
less task before anybody. who tries to serve the British 
workman. Apparently nothing less than the abdication of 
every employer and capitalist will satisfy him. One remark- 
able case which shows the difficulty of dealing with the 
workmen of the building trades will be found in the corre- 
spondence between “The London United Building Trades’ 
Committee” and Messrs. Petro BrotrueErs, which will be 
found in our Supplement. When they took the contract 
for the extension of the Cane Hill Asylum, Messrs. PETo 
generously offered to give one-fourth their profits to the 
workmen there employed. ‘The conditions specified were 
not exacting. But the body that assumes to represent the 
workmen insisted on meddling with the scheme. The 
objections are :—(1) against limiting the percentage to men 
who earn less than 5/. wages during the time the contract is 
being carried out ; (2) against the forfeiture of the profits 
by men who misconduct themselves or do anything to 
diminish the profits of the contract ; (3) against the for- 
feiture of the percentage by anyone who may do anything 
tending to damage the character of the firm for good and 
honest work. It was understood, of course, the contractors 
did not gain by the forfeitures, as such money was added 
to the shares of the deserving workmen. Nobody will be 
surprised that the United Building Trades’ Committee cannot 
endure that men who try to do bad work and injure their 
employers should suffer any drawback. At the present time 
the ambition of the British workmen is to send as much of 
the trade of the country as they can by their endeavours 
into foreign hands, and if buildings are not able to be 
imported completely constructed, we must be satisfied with 
obtaining the parts from abroad. Anything tending to 
damage the character of a firm for good and honest work is 
what is prized by building workmen, and how well they can 
succeed in their aims is shown by the revelations in the 
London Board Schools. If Messrs. PETo were willing to 
allow work of that kind to be executed, there would be 
little interference on the part of the London United Trades’ 
Committee, and their “‘self-assurance and importance ” 
would be condoned by the modest gentlemen who consti- 
tute the committee. Messrs. Pero have not succumbed to 
the committee. We hope they may find their men will 
remain loyal to them, and in any case they merit the 
approbation of architects and the public, 


ANYONE who may desire to have a cheap and excellent 
etching of MiILLET’s Angelus cannot do better than buy the 
last number of Z’d7vt. M. Giroux has succeeded in x- 
pressing the character of the original, and has not attempted 
to make the figures appear more ideal than the painter 
represented them. 
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TURNER IN FRANCE. 


HEN Tuorgt, the French critic, was in England in 
1857, he recommended that a catalogue of the 
Vernon Gallery should be prepared at once, with short 
biographies of the artists, for, said he, “ I must repeat that 
nobody on the Continent knows one word about the history 
of the most celebrated English painters or of their works. 
There was probably an exception in the cases of CONSTABLE 
and BoNINGTON, with whose names at least artists and 
amateurs were acquainted. But there is no doubt that 
thirty years ago the ‘ignorance ofjthe French about English 
art was not exaggerated by the critic. Indeed THorE 
himself makes a confession, which shows that as regards his 
knowledge of TURNER he was at one time a good represen- 
tative of his countrymen. He related in his book how he 
was acquainted with a gentleman who was “ fanatique de 
TuRNER,” and who tried to force the critic to visit the 
artist, who was then living in a humble room at Chelsea. 
He promised THoré that most wonderful works were to be 
found there, but the Frenchman, who had seen few of 
TuRNER’s works, believed that what was said was only the 
exaggeration of incompetence, and he declined to allow 
himself to take part in admiration that he considered to be 
a sort of superstition. Afterwards, when he gained know- 
ledge, he regretted sincerely that he lost an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the ‘grand original,” the “grand 
artist,” as he describes TURNER. For THoRE was too keen 
a judge and too independent to undervalue the English 
landscapist, because there was nothing of French academi- 
cism about him. In his original period, he says, TURNER 
produced masterpieces which are incomparable, no matter 
what ancient or modern works are compared with them. 
That, says THor#, is enough to have TURNER classed with 
the great masters, for there was only one standard recog- 
nised by him for valuing artists—originality. “I'URNER was 
always, continues THor#, “fou de la lumiere,” but in his 
best period his mind was sane and strong, and his hand 
obeyed it like a slave. 

There is no doubt that since THor#’s revelation there 
is a better understanding of TURNER’s aims in France. 
How far a Frenchman could afterwards go in admiration is 
to be seen in the book on the English school by M. ERNEST 
CHESNEAU, whose death on Friday last will be regretted in 
England as well as in France. He also praised TURNER 
on account of his originality and his ambition to ‘fixer la 
lumitre.” Allthe magic subtlety and splendour of radiancy 
TURNER has attacked, he says, and successfully. From 
- glimmering dawn to dazzling sunset, he shows a series of 
representations of light which are prodigies. The power 
of illumination is seen in views of Venice, of English coasts, 
cathedrals, castles, forests, mountains, peaceful lakes, 
tumultuous oceans, vessels in distress, sea-fights, squad- 
rons, sands at low water, interiors, studies of anatomy and 
of ornithology, animals, architecture both real and fantastic, 
piants, insects, flowers—forming a world in which stariling 
reality and passionate imagination are confounded and 
mixed. M. CHEsNEAU’s conclusion after this summary is 
that TURNER was an artist of genius that, if too rarely 
complete in his works, was often sublime. 

It would be easy to adduce many other instances of 
admiration of Turner by French writers, and indeed 
France owes something to the painter who represented so 
much of the scenery of the country in a way that was never 
equalled by any of the native artists. 

Mr. P. G. HAmMERTON, who has already written about 
TURNER in English, has now addressed the French in their 
own language upon the life and works of the landscapist. 
His work forms a part of the admirable series ‘‘ Les Artistes 
Célebres,” which we have often noticed, and, like its com- 
panions, it contains several illustrations. 

The French lost something when TuHort declined to 
visit TURNER, for that writer’s account of the interview 
could not fail to be interesting. It might be supposed by 
them that Mr. Hamerron would at least be able to speak 
from acquaintance with the painter ; but he has to acknow- 
ledge that he was not more fortunate than many other 
people, and did not know TuRNER personally. But, 
speaking from hearsay, he describes the artist as resembling 
“un petit capitaine de la marine marchande.” His-art, 


which was refined and delicate, formed a contrast with his ! 


life. Our imagination, says Mr. HAMERTON, in seeing the 
dreams which this poet has rendered visible, readily attri- 
butes to him all culture and personal graces. But the 
biographer is compelled to dispel such illusions. Mr. 
HaMERTON, however, takes care that his French readers 
will not be led to imagine that TURNER was one of those 
irregular men of genius whose lives are spent in dissipation. 
His life, it is said, teaches us what can be done by syste- 
matic daily labour. TURNER was a man of genius, who 
did not spend his time in //émerie while awaiting the hour of 
inspiration. He rose early, locked the door of his studio, 
and then gave himself up to his art. When he grew 
wealthy, there was no change in his habits. TURNER’s 
life, according to Mr. HAMERTON, is an example, not only 
for all painters, but for everyone who has a mission on 
earth. 

Unlike some writers on the subject, Mr. HAMERTON does 
not make much comment on the circumstance that TURNER 
was the son of a barber and wigmaker. In England, it is 
expected that everybody who becomes distinguished in any 
way should have a claim on ‘‘ gentle blood,” but in France 
they have a more rational way of looking at life. In the 
same spirit, English artists too often pose as scholars. 
TURNER was never a bookman, and it, does not appear that 
his landscapes would be better if he knew an encyclopedia 
by heart. The details of his pictures, which bore classic 
names, were not to be obtained from books. TURNER was 
sent to schools at Brentford and Margate, and Mr. 
HAMERTON considers that the localities were not without 
influence on him during his whole life. London, too, was 
not without beauty for a keen-eyed youth, and TuRNER’s 
progress might have been slower if his early days were 
spent in Barnstaple, where, probably, he was born. His 
father aided him in his early efforts, which was much, for to 
many men it would have appeared as folly to devote a life 
to colouring engravings when wigmaking was better paid. 
If TuRNER, like WorDSwoRTH and GOETHE, narrated the 
history of his mind, it might be discovered that architecture 
was the earliest influence which gave expansion to his thoughts. 
Under Pau. Sanpsy and in companionship with GrrTIN and 
CozENs, he was no doubt able to acquire notions of 
technique of a humble sort. But from the water-colours of 
those days he could never be made to realise power ina 
visible form. PORDEN’s and Harpwickx’s designs, and the 
representations of ancient buildings from which they were 
derived, supplied him with the quality which he most 
needed. Ever afterwards the value of architecture as an 
element of art was displayed in his pictures, and the earliest 
works he exhibited were of architectural subjects. At fifteen - 
he sent a view of Lambeth Palace to the Academy. After- 
wards, when his mind turned to the representation of ships, 
it could not be said to have deviated, for what are ships but 
floating buildings constructed to withstand forces some of 
which differ from those which affect land structures? Oa 
this subject Mr. HAMERTON says :— 

Architectural and marine subjects represent two tendencies of 
Tumer which, without exactly dominating him, were most influential 
on his mind. He was a landscapist in the first place, but he interested 
himself in all the works of man that were visible in the landscape, and 
castles, cathedrals, abbeys are in many places shown to be ornaments 
of the earth; and ships which seem to rule the waves attracted the 
attention of Turner no less powerfully than trees and mountains. It 
may even be said that among all the landscape-painters Turner has 


shown the most sympathy for man, and has most often found a place 
for man’s works in his pictures. 


French artists are not great travellers, and, hearing of 
TURNER’S imaginativeness, they may not be able to realise 
the toil he underwent to obtain materials for his pictures. 
Mr. HAMERTON, therefore, takes pains to explain how 
TURNER in his early days was a sort of topographical 
artist. For publishers and other people. he made views of 
buildings in many parts of England, as well as of local 
scenery. In that way, and with teaching drawing, he was 
able to live independently. His talents could not be 
ignored. Criticism and satire in those days were identical, 
but ANTONY Pasqurn, who was the most dreaded of the 
writers, set an example to many later enthusiasts by his 
praise of TURNER. The artist’s fame was so well established 
that in 1799 he was elected an Associate of the Academy. 
Three years after he was elected an Academician. His 
diploma work would indicate that at the time he was still 
in thrall to the ancients, but it was not long before he was 
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emancipated. One proof of the change is to be found in 
the way he altered scenes from nature. Mr. HAMERTON, 
who long ago wrote a poem about Kilchurn Castle, Loch 
Awe, and who still has a clear recollection of the 
building and its surroundings, analyses the view of the place 
which TurNER exhibited in the year of his election as 
Academician, Instead of the existing castle, which is now 
considered as most picturesque, TURNER transposes one 
from Dunstaffnage. The mountain placed behind the 
castle resembles Cruachan, which is some miles away from 
Loch Awe. The transformation of this scene led to many 
others in various ways, and, as we are told, the humble 
topographical draughtsman no longer existed ; he was re- 
placed by the most daring and inventive poet that has 
ever depicted landscapes. The Jason, which dates from 
1802, also denotes a new departure, but the people of that 
period were unable to appreciate it, and it remained with 
the artist until he died. It is now in the National Gallery. 

The titles of the pictures he exhibited in 1803 are 
evidence that he travelled on the Continent. He went 
about in the quietest way then, and afterwards. His 
thoughts were concentrated on the scenes around him, and 
the details became fixed in his memory with a clearness 
which would be incomprehensible if we did not know what 
can be done by disciplined faculties. The country possesses 
thousands of TuRNER’s drawings on paper, but there are 
few studies in oils. His recollection was so strong that it 
enabled him to recreate an Alpine scene from a scrawl on 
the back of a letter, and with an amplitude of detail that 
would satisfy a geologist. In some cases he reproduced 
scenes without the a'd of any sketch. When he made 
elaborate drawings, the decision of all his lines is not the 
least remarkable feature in them. 

As early as 1807, it is evident that TURNER considered 
his works were fit to be compared with CLAUDE’s, But 
eyen the Dido is not considered by Mr. HAMERTON to have 
carried off the victory. One sees at a glance, he says, that 
TURNER was a pupil of CLAuDE’s as he was of many grand 
masters. Although there is some magnificence in the 
colour, the lines are heavy. The architecture is London 
Classic, and the atmosphere also belongs to London. 
There are admirers of TuRNER who believe that he 
vanquished CLAUDE, but, if so, it was not by the pictures 
which were prepared specially for competition. 

The Liber Studiorum was another sign of TURNER’S 
self-assertion alongside CLAUDE. But in this cause also 
there was a fatality attending the rivalry. CLAUDE did com- 

plete his Liber Veritatis, or at least made two hundred 
drawings for it. But he did not go beyond making it a sort 
of record. TURNER, on the other hand, wished his Lzber 
to be in many collections, and therefore employed engravers 
and turned publisher for the occasion. Although the 
plates were twelve years in hand, only seventy-one were 
issued, instead of a hundred as contemplated. 

In 1808 TurRNER bought the large house in Queen 
Anne Street, where there was a gallery for the exhibition of 
his pictures. He was not a desirable occupant, and the 
house was allowed to fall into decay. His pictures were 
not always sure of purchase, yet somehow TURNER grew 
wealthy. One of the reasons was that he never cared to be 
idle, and was as willing to make a drawing for a book as an 
oil-painting. He made illustrations for the works of poets 
who were his contemporaries—Scotr, Moore, CAMPBELL, 
Byron, Rocers; the annuals were full of copies of his 
water-colour drawings, for which his ordinary price was 
twenty-five guineas. The smallest of the originals would 
now be worth twenty times that amount. 

It is remarkable that, in spite of TURNER’s unceasing 
industry, many of his most important enterprises remain 
incomplete. The “Rivers of France,” the “Rivers of 
England,” the “ Ports and Harbours of England,” and the 
“England and Wales” are like the Liber Studiorum, and 
do not correspond with the artist’s projects. It may also be 
said that those works bear a resemblance to TURNER’s own 
career. With all his greatness, his influence on his suc- 
cessors has been of little account. He had no pupils, and 
he has no imitators. Whether the landscapists of the 
present time have derived anything from his works may be 
doubted. They all profess to look on nature according to 
their personalities, and it would not be advantageous for any 
of them to be described as drawing inspiration from 


TurRNER. That he will find imitators in France is not to be 
expected, but Frenchmen will at least acknowledge that 
TURNER has a claim to be included among “ Les Artistes 
Célébres,” and they must be glad to have his history recorded 
with so much discrimination, and so complete an abandon- 
ment of insular prejudices, in Mr. HAMERTON’s book. 


CO-OPERATION IN ARCHAOLOGICAL 
WORK IN SCOTLAND.* 
By JOHN HONEYMAN. 


HEN I addressed you at the commencement of last 
session it seemed probable that some practicable 
scheme of co-operation, in which all British archeological 
societies might be expected to join, would soon be brought 
before us. It had been announced that the Society of Anti- 
quaries had invited representatives of archzological societies to 
a conference upon this subject; but it turned out that their 
invitations were only sent to English societies, and what I think 
might and ought to have been a national movement was thus 
localised, and the manifest advantages of a wider basis thrown 
away. It is, I think, greatly to be regretted that the Society of 
Antiquaries took this narrow view of their duty in this matter. 
Great Britain is by no means so large as to be unworkable 
as a whole, and assuredly the Border is not an archeological 
landmark. 

But it must be admitted that, even weakened as they must 
be by such needless division, the different sections of the 
country—England, Scotland, and Ireland—each acting inde- 
pendently, might still do much useful work by co-operation for 
certain specific purposes, especially if the methods pursued in 
each were identical; and since our English brethren, for 
reasons which I cannot imagine, but which may, nevertheless, 
be quite sufficient, have decided to exclude us from their 
co-operative scheme, it appears to be our duty to devise a 
scheme for ourselves; and this much may be said for the 
sectional arrangement, that it is impossible for any one sec- 
tion of the country to achieve success in the direction ind)- 
cated without advantage to the others, and to archeologists 
everywhere. It is under a strong conviction that this 
must be so that ! venture to direct your attention to the subject 
for a little to-night. I do not pretend to bring before you a 
scheme matured in all its details, but only, like a preliminary 
architectural design, so far sketched out that it may con- 
veniently form a basis for discussion. It is evident that some 
one must take the responsibility of doing this before any com- 
bined action can be expected; and if the scheme seems in the 
main feasible and the probable results important, I hope 
Scottish societies may see their way to take it up and bring it 
into workable shape. Meantime it seems most necessary to 
have something to discuss, something to find fault with, if you 
will; for many minds (even if directed to the subject), like 
many lense-deflected rays, effect nothing until they are con- 
centrated on something tangible. 

The first subject to be considered is the kind of results which 
may reasonably be expected from co-operation. What should we 
aim at? and to this I would say that our aim should be chiefly 
and almost exclusively the aggregation of arcbzeological facts— 
the gathering together of facts in such a way that they may with 
the utmost facility be referred to. For this purpose two things 
would be required—(1) The construction of an archzological 
map, which would grow in completeness with the years ; and 
(2) the publication of an Annual Register, properly classified and 
indexed, with a record of all finds, succinctly described and 
illustrated ; and brief notices of important communications. 
These two aims may not seem very ambitious, but it will be 
found that they are very comprehensive, and they have at the 
same time that character of definiteness which is essential in all 
co-operative work likely to be useful. The next important con- 
sideration is—How are the two objects to be accomplished ? 
My proposal is that every archeological society in Scotland 
should help toward their accomplishment in this way. A 
central executive committee would be formed consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the various societies in such proportion as may be 
thought best. For example, there might be the secretaries of 
each society, two representatives of the Society of Antiquaries, 
two of the Glasgow Society, and one of each of the others ; the 
officers consisting of a chairman, vice-chairman, hon. secretary, 
and paid secretary, and the body might be appropriately 
called the National Archzological Coinmittee. It would be 
the duty of this committee (1) to define the limits within which 
each society should work for the purposes above stated ; 
(2) to provide each society with ordnance survey maps of the 
district allotted to it; (3) to provide itself with ordnance 
survey maps of the whole country ; (4) to determine what is 
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worthy of insertion in the Annual Register, and generally to 
take charge of the publication and business connected there- 
with. Practically the burden of this work would fall upon the 
paid secretary, on whose fitness for the post a good deal 
would depend. ; 

Now, to come more closely to the modus operandi, first, as 
to the map. Each society, with the aid_of its individual 
members, would try to mark upon its maps as completely as 
possible all identified sites, ancient remains, and, as far as 
practicable, names ; and this would be continued from time to 
time, as new discoveries occurred. On acertain day annually 
each society would send up its maps to the central office, in 
order that the marks put upon it should be noted on the national 
maps, after which the maps would be returned to the society. 
The societies would always send in their maps about the same 
time, but not all on the same day. Some would always send in 
the beginning of November, others always in the beginning of 
December, and so on during the winter months. The comple- 
tion of the national map would be a laborious process, but 
gradual. It would probably be necessary to retain the county 
division, and to distinguish the objects by numbers in each 
county. The list for the county would give after each number 
the title of the antiquity so numbered, and the date of its dis- 
covery (when known), and in the case of new discoveries refer- 
ence would be made to the Annual Register. Having got this 
length, it would be quite practicable to make an index of the 
whole, and to devise means by which the exact position of any 
particular object could be readily found. I need hardly point 
out the immense utility of such a map, or the difficulty of 
obtaining it except by such combined effort as is here indicated. 

As to the Annual Register, the mode or procedure would be 
in this wise. About the time when the sessions of societies 
generally end—say, in April or May—each society would 
send to the central office (1) a short description, accompanied 
by illustrations—preferably, measured drawings and photo- 
graphs—of any object of antiquarian interest which has been 
found within the society's province in the course of the 
previous year, or of any such object not previously described 
and illustrated ; and a note of any previously published com- 
munications on the same subject known to the society. 

For example, I have here a photograph of a sculptured 
slab, found by my friend Mr. Graham, of Skipness, a few weeks 
ago. Itis of considerable interest, as, unlike most of these 
slabs, it has a perfectly legible inscription, and it has never 
been noted or illustrated before. Now, as things are at present, 
Mr. Graham might send us a description of this slab, which 
would appear in our Transactions and there be practically 
buried, as very few outside of our society would know anything 
about it; but if the suggested scheme of co-operation were in 
operation, what would happen would be this. At the close of 
our session our council would, among other things, send a 
note of this find to the central committee, giving the size of the 
slab, the photograph, the date of its discovery, and the place 
where found, and where preserved. Along with this they 
would also send a note of any detached notices of similar 
work which had appeared in their Transactions, or with which 
they were acquainted. This, of course, would only be neces- 
sary at first, because after the establishment of the Register 
all subsequent detached notices would be embraced in 
it—that is, all Scottish notices—though it would still and 
always be advisable to refer to English and other notices 
when practicable. For example, in the present instance it 
would be advisable to add to the description- of this slab— 
“See also ‘Glasgow Regality Club,’ vol. i. p. 31,’ where there 
is a description of the Govan Sarcophagus ; but still more 
important to add also, ‘“‘‘ The Journal of the British Archzo- 
logical Association,’ vol. xlv. p. 179, and Ibid. vol. xlv. p &c.,” 
where a most interesting illustrated article on the sculptured 
stones of Cornwall is to be found. I need not mention others, 
but from what I have said it will be evident that if each society 
in Scotland acted in the way suggested the mass of reference 
to detached papers which would thus be brought within the 
cognisance of students would be immense, and at the same 
time readily accessible; for, under each fresh article in the 
Register the references would be placed, and, as time went 
on, it would be possible to find all that had been written 
upon any specific subject by turning to its pages, except, of 
course, what has appeared in separate book form, which is 
easily ascertainable. Nor would the lapse of time increase the 
difficulty of reference, for each volume would refer to those 
which preceded it, so that by consulting the last issued, the 
whole sources of information about any particular subject would 
be at once revealed. 

The allied societies would send to the Central Committee 
(2) the title and a brief synopsis of any important communica- 
tion made to the society during the previous session. The 
National Committee having received these annual reports from 
all the allied societies would, after due examination, select the 
“articles which they deemed worthy of a place in the Annual 
Register, condense or amplify the descriptions, and perhaps add 
to hese authentic notices from other sources of newly-dis- 
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covered Scottish antiquities. From these materials the com- 
mittee would compile the ‘“‘ National Archzological Register,” 
which would not require to be a very bulky volume to serve its. 
parpose well, and with proper management it might be ready 
for issuing in the succeeding autumn. It would, I think, be 
quite a mistake to admit to the Register any lengthened article. 
Besides a brief description, the information, which would be 
practically useful, might almost be tabulate i thus :— 


Where found... .cccccsesssrcsvescate 
When found ............. ieee oats 
Where more fully described...... 
Where preserved \.2..-2.5.0ssevarn 


Each volume would have a classified table of contents, but I 
believe it would not be found necessary to publish an index 
oftener than once in five years, but this is a matter of detail 
which only experience can settle. This index, however, would 
be an important feature of the work ; and in it, under the 
different headings, should be found not merely papers appear- 
ing in the Register, but also a note of contemporary publications. 
relating to these so as to facilitate reference. This work might 
most usefully be made retrospective ; but that would be a much 
more serious undertaking. But if we are content to begin 
where we are and diligently gather up the scattered fragments. 
year by year, I cannot see that there is any serious practical 
difficulty in the way of carrying out such a scheme as I have 
suggested unless, indeed, a financial difficulty should intervene. 

No doubt at first there would be some danger of this, but 
the value of the work would increase in a very high ratio as 
one volume after another appeared, and it would soon be found. 
indispensable in every library of any pretension. 

I must touch lightly on the financial part of the business. 
That would require a great deal more consideration than I have 
been able to give it, but I must not pass it by without suggest-. 
ing some possible arrangement. There are, I think, four 
sources from which funds might be expected. First, from the 
allied societies ; second, from subscribers being members o 
these sceieties ; third, from subscribers not members of thef 
allied’societies ; and fourth, from donations and legacies. At first 
some wealthy archeologists might help to launch the scheme, 
but it is possible that even from the beginniag it might be made 
self-supporting. My idea is that each society should contribute: 
in proportion to its membership—not a sufficient sum to allow: 
its members to get the Register for nothing—a most desirable 
but I fear impracticable arrangement—but enough to allow any 
members wishing it to get it at a much smaller cost than the 
outside public, to whom the price should never (even if the cost 
of production allowed it) be less than one guinea, I anticipate 
that the chief source of revenue would be from guinea sub- 
scribers, chiefly English and Irish. I am quite sure that if such 
a work were produced in England, many of us would be most 
happy to reciprocate. 

In conclusion I would like to mention and try to illustrate 
some of the practical results which might be expected from: 
such a scheme. Ist. There would be a distinct advantage in 
bringing the Scottish societies into closer relationship as. 
fellow-workers towards a definite object of common utility ; for 
not only would this contribute to more frequent and friendly 
inter-communication, but also to the quickening of zeal and 
activity by a healthy spirit of emulation. 2nd. It would greatly 
facilitate study by concentrating and tabulating the facts 
gathered by many independent investigators in different parts 
of the country. This would probably be the most important 
function of the proposed organisation. At present, year after 
year many interesting discoveries and communications are 
practically lost, and it is hardly possible to get a comprehensive 
view of the geographical distribution of monuments, Now,. 
suppose our scheme to be fairly in operation, and that a 
student wishes to ascertain for himself say the distribu- 
tion of rude stone monuments, their relation to prominent 
hills or other landmarks, or to converging valleys, the levet 
of their sites or any other geographical detail, he would 
find all this upon our maps with the greatest ease, 
and would be in a position to draw his own inferences 
from what he found, whereas without it he would be quite 
unable to reach this, favourable position, although he should 
wade for a week in the British Museum among the inferences 
of other people. Agan, referring briefly to the Register, let us. 
suppose that our scheme has been in operation for five years, 
and that the index volume has been published; and let us 
suppose that some one interested in sculptured stones wished 
to know what new light had been thrown upon the subject in 
Scotland during these five years. All he would have to do. 
would beto go to the nearest library, if he had not the volumes. 
himself, and, by consulting the index, he would not only learn. 
what communications on the subject had been printed and 
where they might be found, but also he might practically see 
for himself anything new that had been discovered—like Mr, 
Graham’s Saddell slab already referred to. He would learn 
where to see the thing himself if he chose, but with the correct 
sizes and a good photograph he would probably save himself 
the trouble. 
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3rd. It would constitute a permanent record of all that is 
said and done in the archeological world each year—the 
Scottish archeological world, I mean—so far as the Central 
Committee thought that worthy of being recorded, so that the 
delineations and descriptions of objects, many of which un- 
happily are doomed to destruction, do what we will, would be 
as intelligible and as readily accessible to the student of a hun- 
dred years hence as to the student of to-day. 

4th. It would lead very directly and speedily to the enrich- 
ment of our museums, especially, I would expect and hope, our 
National Museum, where all that is unique—all that is most 
characteristic of our national archseology—ought to be found 
A notice in the Register of any movable article, such as an 
urn, a coin, an implement, or the like, would, as we have seen, 
end with a line indicating “where preserved”; and I can’t 
help thinking that in a great majority of cases the owners of 
such articles would be ashamed to fill in the blank with any 
thing but the name of the nearest local museum, or, still better, 
with “ The Museum of the Society of Antiquaries, Edinourgh ” 
That would certainly read better than ‘‘ 50 Cowcaddens Street, 
Glasgow,” or “150 Sneddon Srreet, Paisley.” The very circum- 
stance of having to consider the filling up of such a blank would 
cause the finders or owners of such articles to realise their 
responsibility, and suggest very directly the propriety of placing 
them permanently in safe custody. 

It may perhaps be objected that the realisation of sucha 
.scheme demands an amount of voluntary work which it would 
be hardly possible to obtain ; but I do not think so. In point 
of fact, societies would need to do very little more than they do 
at present, and I do not suggest that the work of the Central 
Committee should be of such a character as to engross much 
of the members’ time. Their function would chiefly be con- 
sultive, and the labour would fall upon the paid secretary. 

If then, gentlemen, such results as I have just indicated are 
likely to follow the adoption of a scheme of this kind, I trust it 
may seem right to you that our society should approach the 
Society of Antiquaries and similar bodies, with the view of 
having the subject discussed in all its details, and a well- 
devised scheme of co-operation adopted. I am confident that 
the practical utility of it would soon be recognised both here 
and abroad; for no archeological fact is of private inter- 
pretation. It may not only have a British, but a world-wide 
significance. For our science, like every other true science, 
knows no geographical limits. Our concern is with the 
elements of universal civilisation, and the various phases of 
human development which make existing phenomena in- 
telligible, which have undoubtedly affected the distribution of 
races and the delimitatioa of nationalities in the past, but 
which, as we learn, being never retrogressive, must remain now 
as ever, both as to their origin and their effect, independent of 
mere arbitrary political distinctions. 


ON SOME OF THE CONDITIONS OF MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE IN TOWNS.“ 
By HALSEY RICARDO. 


im the title of the paper that I am to read before you this 
evening I have used the phrase “modern architecture ” 
rather than “modern building,” since the conditions I mean 
to treat of have a reference, expressed or implied, to qualities 
of design ; whereas building, gud building, is conditioned by 
necessities merely, and is the outcome of them alone. But I 
wish this evening to consider mainly conditions of architecture, 
and so I shall pass by a large number of many important 
items as being outside the purport of my paper. I shall deal 
solely with architecture, not monumental nor ecclesiastical, but 
of everyday life in towns, and those towns manufacturing towns. 
This town of yours I know but very slightly. I shall some- 
times this evening say things in dispraise of towns, and I pray 
you to bear in mind when I am complaining of town conditions 
that I do not necessarily include Leeds, and you must make for 
her all the requisite honest exceptions, and recall, for the sake 
of proper illustration, to your minds such less fortunate towns 
that do indeed plead guilty of the charges. My observations 
on manufacturing towns have been made mainly in London, 
and it has perhaps this one point in favour of its size, that it is 
too large to have any specialty in its manufactures, whilst the 
number of them is sufficient to furnish the instances needed. 
I expect too that my terms will be universal enough to form 
the necessary applications, and as I have mainly to complain of 
the conditions modern society is forcing on us, you may be 
eager to withdraw your city from the censure when and where 
you can. ; 
In considering the present state of architecture we must 
specify the function and scope of the architect. He has to 
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design buildings subject to conditions of time, place, cost, and 
the needs of his employer. If the architect be a man of good 
education, but on whom necessity is pressing, and who subjects 
his aims from need of bread or indifference to art, he will 
produce buildings that satisfy the immediate demands of his 
employer ; but as these for the most part are ephemeral and 
change with the general postulates of the moment, so will it 
befall his buildings ; they will be altered or pulled down If 
the architect be a man of good education, who has prolonged 
his self-culture, and, with a refined mind has won a scholar’s 
taste, his work will be refined and scholarly, and as such will 
always have a value in this world, though not a great one If 
the architect be a man of good educarion, and who has stored 
his mind by dint of observation and learning, and has the gift 
of imagination to select and transmute from these stores the 
necessary ingredients, fusing them into an organic whole, he 
produces those designs that are living 

We shall agree, | think, that a design is produced somewhat 
in this way. Int» the melting-p», shall we say, of a man’s 
imaginati n are cast the conditi:ns to he smelted. Fanned by 
the winds of extern: urgencies, heated by the flames of 
ambitious desire, the molten fluid is poured into the mould of 
man’s individuality and there congealed. Some men turn out 
their castings per‘ect, others cannot help but file, chisel, and 
polish almost till the end of time. Rarely, however, can the 
product remain untouched. The melting-pot of imagination 
was fashioned out of such knowledge and observation as it 
pleased us to possess mainly in our youth, but experience has 
added, and as the years increase their tale, goes on adding, 
innumerable little expedients for the proper reduction of the 
ores inside, till when in age the time comes to resign the 
caldron the ease of its mechanism seems greatest. The 
mould of individuality too was formed in youth. It was 
built of the wit of the bygone world—a wasp’s-nest of 
idea—shavings planed from the works of masters in the 
art, chosen as fancy or association or judgment deter- 
mined, kneaded in the jaws of our young ambition, and 
formative, though with indomitable variety, still with the 
impress of its own history, the texture of its nature infusing 
the casting. Time and experience tell on the mould—the one 
abrades, the other enriches, enriches most often by subtrac- 
tion. What was ornate with the frippery of detail is made 
more valuable by the substitution of breadth. There—to be 
smelted—are cast into the pot of imagination the conditions of 
the moment, and, in every case, the problem we have to solve 
is, What are the conditions? Not all of them are apparent ; 
some crop up during the seething, some are begotten during 
the fusion. 

Three classes at least we have before us: conditions that 
are vital ; conditions that are not real conditions at all, notwith- 
standing their appearance ; and conditions that at the beginning 
are latent. To know acondition when you see it, to recognise 
and detect its essential character, is no easy matter. Some 
impertinents masquerade as vital, some hover on the border- 
land of the real and phantasy and plead winningly for adoption, 
or can be discarded only at utmost necessity. During the 
fusion fancy presides over the molten mass and tinctures it 
with hues that the moment suggests to her, and the dead hand 
of precedent puts forth its chill fingers and numbs the fervent 
mass from glowing turbulence into a crystallisation foreign to 
its nature. Or a crust arises, quaint in form, iridescent in its 
sparkle, and treacherous in its cohesion, and this has to be 
remorselessly skimmed off, and promptly, lest it taint the mass 
it covers or disturbs its necessary ebullition. The dangers are 
many. 

But, be the difficulty what it will, we have to go through 
it to get our design. If the fusion of the conditions has been 
complete, unalloyed with base conditions nor distempered with 
false predilections, our casting will be good. This is its first 
condition —that it shall be a true embodiment of the real 
necessities which gave it birth. Lay no special stress on its. 
being beautiful; that may, or may not, be an attribute essential 
to the outcome, and the quest of beauty leads us into false and 
slippery paths. Our product has got to be alive. If it’s alive, 
good ; if it’s beautiful besides, so much the better ; but first it 
has got to be alive. And the chiefest sign of its vitality is its 
frank acceptance of the situation and direct answer to the 
questions put. 

Unfortunately for us, the situation in these present days 
is ina state of flux. It is not only that we have to deal with 
new materials and new modes of building ; we have—what is 
far more important—to deal with a new temper, a new mode of 
thought, new springs of action, The marvels of chemistry, of 
steam, of electricity, secrets won in the hope of universal 
benefit to the human race, as servants to our needs and reliefs 
to our labours, have proved themselves masters over our bodies 
and tyrants over our wills. They have heightened the fury 
and fever of life, trey have increased the sum of useless 
activities wherewith »ar life is disturbed, and when the grave 
closes over us and stills the fretted hurry of our life, the wild 
dance of autumn leaves blown aimlessly before the wind drops, 
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and the sheltered corner receives their gathered heaps in hope 
ruitful decay. 

‘o the swift soteetied to our shores of cheap food has enabled 
vast additional masses of human beings to exist, but it has 
deepened amongst them the struggle for life. The confusion 
of seasons and of climates brought about by the speed of our 
travel shocks and destroys our sense of the order of things. 
The “kindly fruits of the earth” that we pray for, were the 
desire of our fathers ‘in due season,” and the certainty in 
which seed time and harvest had their sequence was accounted 
as a siga graciously given and gratefully accepted, as an earnest 
of that order which was the passionate trust and coveted security 
which conquered und survived the ceaseless ruin of the changeful 
earth. Nowadays the true “season” is the only time in the year 
during which we do not get them, Australia’s spring gilds the 
dark edge of our autumn, and the fulness of her summer is 
poured on us during the weary anguish of winter. This rapid 
interchange between us and foreign lands tends to make us 
cosmopolitan. It has increased the burden of our knowledge, 
and it has enlarged the limits of our taste. What good this 
may ultimately bring us we are as yet too ignorant and un- 
practised to know. The area of human experience, in its 
sudden increase, has obscured the bases of our judgments. In 
essentials man’s conflict with the elements is still the same; 
but in appearance there are differences, and though the familiar 
weapons still suffice to pierce and divide the unaccustomed 
veils that hide the unchanged heart of things, still the wielding 
of them is novel, and we are fearfully beset with caution. 
Hence it follows that we are slow and diffident to pronounce 
upon any given set of actions. We are distrustful of our 
judgment serving us in these new fields, and our toleration of 
all and sundry would be sublime were it not pernicious. It is 
our business to know good and reject evil, and to shelter our- 
selves in the supposed charity of the formulas, “ put yourself in 
his place,” “there is much to be said on the other side,” and 
the like, is ruinous cowardice. Universal catholicity is sterile, 
and the paralysis of it is plague infecting, sapping our belief in 
inkerent excellence. But for the most part our catholicism is a 
phrase; our toleration is born, not of sympathy, but indif- 
ference. And one of the primary conditions of the present— 
and, indeed, of all—time is that the architect shall determine 
where, in this jumble of appreciations, he intends to take his 
stand. Like the sculpture of the incessant waves on a rock is 
determined by the material of the rock itself, and the carved 
shape, noble or ignoble, according to its quality, so is quickly 
and sternly decipherable the quality of an architect as the 
surge of modern requirements beats on him, and the breakers 
of modern improvements shape his design. 

I will put this condition first, but there is no need to enlarge 
on it: itis a truism that an architect should know what he 
means to do, and that he has fitted himself for it may assuredly 
be assumed by any so clear-sighted. The next conditions are 
those i which the work has to be done. 

We are beginning to recognise that a manufacturing city 
has an atmosphere of its own, made in greatest measure by the 
smoke of its furnaces and its hearths. It is, I fear, a condition 
we must accept. ‘Smokeless chimneys,” “ perfect combustion 
grates,” are not cures, nor do we know how much they would 
be abatements of the grey veil that hangs about the streets 
were they in universal use. The reckless and selfish prodi- 
gality in the combustion of coal has brought on us what Mr. 
Ruskin calls ‘the storm-cloud of the nineteenth century,” and 
our days are passed under a sunless canopy of grey smoke. 
Sunless! that’s not the worst of it. Were the sun quite 
excluded we should pluck up our courage and leave such 
a doomed city. We are not sunless ; a hideous, ghastly 
mockery of a sun, blanched and ghostly, rises and sets to us on 
what we call our “ fine” days, and while his rays illuminate our 
gloom they bleach our colour, destroying our gradations of it, 
making our buildings mere charnel-house skeletons of grey 
bones in the shadowless dusk. We make no provision against 
these evils, though we see them accumulating. What we do, 
in truth, is to emphasise the evil. Towns grow denser every 
year ; the ground on which the houses stand more valuable ; 
more storeys, in consequence, are added, and out streets grow 
ever narrower (in effect) and gloomier. What legislation there is 
to cope with this evil has only partial power, and there seems a 
dim idea that the law is oppressive and inimical to the spirit 
of enterprise and trade, and therefore not to be strictly pushed. 
Time was there was light and to spare, and it was under those 
conditions that our masterpieces and ideals of architecture were 
formed ; and they were formed by men. whose taste and know- 
ledge, at all events, had been reared in sunnier southern 
climes than ours, if, in some cases, their bodies had not been 
abroad. Such spirit as was quick in them we may well pray 
for ; such work as theirs we may well copy, if we copy the 
spirit of it but not the letter. Their work—the right answer 
to the then problem—is not an answer to ours. 

_ Suppose we take, for instance, a shop—part’house, part shop 
—in Florence of, let us say, Dante’s time. What the Floren- 
tines did in those days has virtually been the mode of building 


to us ever since. The ground floor is built of massive stones, 
with small door and small window openings; solidity and 
rugged strength its first characteristic, for we live in troubled 
times and our house has to be our castle, and impregnable 
against the riots in the streets. The conditions of the com- 
merce of that time were very different. No shop contained an 
enormous collection of varied goods ; in our hurry nowadays. 
we buy things ready made, but in those days that was an 
exceptional practice, therefore care was taken that the “bottega ” 
should be sufficiently roomy, but no especial stress was made 
that it should be light. Upstairs came the living rooms. But 
with an open air people living rooms have not the sense they 
carry with us, and, while we ask for prospects and panoramas, 
they were careful for shelter from the sun and from the wind. 
Consequently they made their rooms lofty, with their windows 
small, and in the middle of the walls, the window-heads far 
below the ceiling, thus getting the great volume of air needed 
in a hot climate, whilst the brilliancy of their sunlight, coming 
through the small apertures, is taxed to illuminate the large 
wall space, and its struggle to subdue the gloom robs it of all 
garishness and heat—the rooms are cool and look cool. 
Mounting higher up the stairs we come to the bedrooms, and 
these being necessarily small rooms, several occupy the area 
of the one or two rooms beneath ; and, as each room needs its 
window, several more windows are wanted in the facade on 
this floor than to the floor below. And as they are only used 
at night, the need for tempered light and heat is not so urgent, 
whilst the free and ample ventilation is of first consequence. 
Topmost of all we come to the loggia. This was the drawing- 
room of those days, where the after-dinner wine was taken, 
and where friends met for business and for gossip. This 
model the French copied and used—chiefly in the south of 
France. They would have taught us had it served our needs, 
but the architects of the day felt the inapplicability of the 
model to our purposes, and so they fashioned in their own way 
their wooden houses and wooden streets as meeting better the 
conditions of life and trade at that date. So things went on. 

The Latins perfected their model; we ours, 

Then came, in Italy, the revival of letters, and, as 4 con- 
sequence, the appreciation of the antiquities in Rome and 
elsewhere in Italy. The model was still in good hands, and 
was little affected by the revived splendours. Palaces and 
churches smacked something of Classic broidery, but the 
palace was the phcenix rising from the ‘ashes of the castle, and 
the older religion of Rome affected the’rising of the churches. 

As time went on, and architecture was used more 
and more as an indication of the taste ani wealth of the 
patron, the frippery of architecture grew more and more 
masterful, till—say in Venice and in Palladio’s time—the finest 
outcome of the art of that day was purely scenic, and the 
Palazzo Pesaro (for example) is really a collection of archi- 
tectural orders, splendidly collected and bound together, but 
offering no suggestion of a hcme for human beings. 

Meantime, the fire in London swept away our streets, 
and proved wood architecture to be inadmissible in a town. 
Rebuilding, of necessity, had to be swiftly done, and the 
architecture fell into the hands of men to whom a foreign 
training had now become to be considered a necessity : and so 
was set upon us the stamp of the Renaissance. I do not, of 
course, mean to imply that there was no Renaissance work 
before the Fire: from Henry VIII.’s time and onwards there 
were increasing numbers of examples being built ; but they 
were exotic, not vernacular. They were the whims of a cul- 
tured and travelled aristocracy, for whom their castles and 
castle life had become anachronisms. ns 

Before there were standing armies, when hordes of men 
owning strict service to no lord, and temporarily obedient to 
some captain free-lance, swarmed over the face of England— 
men who by disposition were marauders, by profession soldiers, 
by training brutal, who carried their lives in their hands, and 
whose bread was wrested by violence from wretches little able 
or willing to supply them on other terms—there was stern need 
of castles for refuge and reprisal. But such a state of things 
had become a memory, and private life in Elizabeth’s time 
was secure. The strength of the castle was now of no pressing 
moment, whilst its inconvenience was ; and so those who had 
to originate or rebuild their residences had to seek some new 
model, and turned to those countries which supplied them with 
their other fashions for their fashion in house-building. 

France at that time was sending to Italy for men to inspire 
and train her workmen, and to the same fountain went 
England. We have tried hard to acclimatise it. In King 
James’s day the Court, and such é/¢e as lived outside the 
Court, were willing to change mode of life, of speech, of 
thought to suit it, and, whilst Inigo Jones built them mansions, 
they fitted the apparatus of their lives to suit their residences. 
With much that was sensible and appropriate in the style, its 
adoption in this country has never been thorough nor cordial. 
Many have been the struggles against it since: clients have 
insisted on their needs ; architects have searched the world 
over for extensions of their ideal that would permit and provide 
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for the altered conditions—clinging desperately to the ideal 
notwithstanding. 

Think what the problem means. All our principles of fine 
architecture are based on the masterpieces made when the art 
was young, and for our purposes the Florentine street residence 
and shop I have described forms a very convenient type. 

On the one hand we have a massive rugged base, serving as 
ground floor, with the minimum aperture for window and 
door; on the other hand we have the street residence 
and shop of the present day, with a sheet of plate-glass for its 
ground floor, and five storeys of masonry built onits edge. As 
the foreign house rises in the air it gets lighter and lighter, the 
number of windows increase, and they are placed nearer to 
each other both vertically and laterally. But here, with us, our 
shop, as it rises, gets increasingly massive. The first floor is 
still wanted for the display of goods, for tradesmen are 
specialists no more, but “ universal providers,” and the instability 
of taste involves large accumulation of choice; but since on 
the first floor the light reaches further in, not so much is needed 
as the ground floor, As you mount the upper floors the light 
is both more potential and less needed; so that in true 
response to the inmate’s requirements the house should grow 
heavier and heavier each storey. 

Then our windows. Instead of being, as abroad, in the 
middle of a wall 18 feet or more high, they must start some 
2 feet from the floor and finish but a few inches below the 
ceilings. Consequently that noblest. characteristic of the 
foreign house, the splendid breadth of wall both between and 
above the windows, isimpossible to us, What then can we do? 
First, our building must reach the ground, and have proper 
legs to stand on. To heave up a cast-iron pole, tie its head 
with a girder to another, and on that girder on the first floor lay 
the foundation-stone, is wrong—wrong in construction as well 
as art, Some day there breaks out a fire, and the ruin is 
immediate and of the whole house. Next, we must have the 
quality of breadth, The windows are the chief difficulty. 
Abroad, by their scarceness and their diminutive size, they 
emphasise and gauge the breadth of the yellow-washed walls ; 
but here we cannot have walls and windows in such relation. 
But with us a good deal of misapprehension seems to exist as 
to what is the proper function of windows. You would say, 
with me, that the function of a window is primarily to let in 
light, incidentally also to enable us to look out into the street 
and note what is passing there, but, first, to admit light. And 
I still think that is the right answer. 

But if we go up and down a street what do we see? Where 
the windows are near the ground level, half of their area is 
blocked by a screen of painted glass or wood or wire. The 
upper quarter is obscured by the blind decently lowered, and 
the flanks of the window are shrouded with muslin curtains. 
Upstairs the same holds good, except that the screens are 
replaced with dwarf curtains close against the window-panes. 
Take your plate-glass shop front—’tis the same story. The 
sills are- put so low that the passers-by are put to the pain of 
stooping if they would see what is exposed for their considera- 
tion, although each article is mounted on a pedestal. The top 
quarter of the show-window is darkened by some fancy 
arrangement of leaded lights, bevelled glass in tiny squares, or 
a valance of stuff. 

It seems clear that we are providing too much window. I 
admit readily that in a clear air, where radiance of cloud and 
sun has to be baffled, it is well to have some excess of window 
area which we can temper and subdue, by blinds and curtains, 
as we will. But in a town there are no such wide variations of 
light, and what there are are disregarded. In the morning the 
housemaid adjusts the blinds and the curtains to the due level 
and inclination, and there they remain unmoved till at night 
she comes to close the shutters. Besides reducing the areas 
of the windows, we might concentrate them more than 
we do, uniting the detached windows into a whole. At 
present the position and number of our windows frequently 
depend on the columns or pilasters that go to make up the 
design. Now, we don’t want columns or pilasters. They look 
very well in an elevation on a drawing—especially with deep 
shadows to them-—and in the drawing, too, they help to con- 
ceal the proportions of the openings, &c., they embay. But it 
is a paper beauty only. The delicate wwances of projection, 
the gradation of shadows on curved surfaces are memories only 
—memories of other places and different atmospheres ; they 
don’t exist in fog. But their internal angles, their mouldings 
and recesses do exist for dirt. They are traps to catch the 
ingredients of their own dissolution. Let us give up these 
treacherous adjuncts and secure plain wall to the fullest quan- 
tity possible, even to the sacrifice of cornices and strings, if 
needed. We must be slow to providing anything that tends to 
the lodgment of dirt. Without entering on any special defini- 
tion of dirt, I mean to include in this term the invisible pro- 
ducts of coal combustion and the visible and invisible vapour 
of water, as well as dust and soot and other unconfined matters 
usually covered by this word. 

.& Matter out of p'ace” is the well-known definition of dirt, 


but it is not true at all points. A sovereign in my pocket may 
be “ matter out of place,” but I am not to be persuaded to con- 
sider it as “dirt.” Still, of displaced matter we have a vaster 
quantity to deal with than what the eye at once recognises. 
The smoke that rises out of our chimneys is not soot alone by 
any means. Up that tube goes the acids of sulphur, nitric 
acid, carbonic oxide, carbonic acid, ammonia, and other 
energetic and corrosive acids and alkalies, according to the pit 
the coal comes from. Each particle of soot, each globule of 
water (and the air is full of moisture) becomes fully charged 
with these ruinous gases, and these interesting little magazines 
of destruction float sluggishly in the air, nestle on the ledges 
and cornices, drift in through the open windows and the 
unimagined crevices, and gradually silt up our houses. Against 
this onslaught our materials have to make their stand. Besides 
this incessant chemical corrosion, there is the daily mechanical 
blackening from the accumulation of soot and dust. Of the 
dust the burden may be borne, but the soot is intolerable ; it 
defiles and degrades. The black, smeary stains, the grotesque 
reversal of high lights into high blacks of our mouldings and 
our sculpture, make our buildings at once pathetic and absurd. 

The hollows of mouldings, the soffits of cornices, recesses, 
and niches guarded from the rain—where the soot falls dry 
and the next wind blows it out again—these are the parts on 
which we relied for our shadows, and these become the only 
parts where the white face of the stone is left visible. It iS. 
hard when what we design cannot be carried out, but it is 
harder still and exquisitely bitter to see our work executed in 
burlesque, with all the heart turned inside out to the jeering 
spectator. Stone, in fact, can make no head against it: we 
must give up using stone as a building material in manufactur- 
ing towns unless we soundly paint it. Facing in brickwork, 
too—unless we use glazed brickwork—we must also put aside, 
not because it gets injured by the acids, but because it gets 
befouled by the smoke. The harshness of its texture provides 
the soot a permanent lodgment, and unless we are prepared to 
sit down to rows of perfectly black houses, we must give up 
facing them with brick, or stucco, or terra-cotta. Stucco—and 
I include concrete—would be a capital material to face our 
streets with, had we municipal laws which compelled the land- 
lords to simultaneously colour the entire town at short periods 
of time—for instance, annually—so that the streets were always 
fresh, bright and clean to look at ; but this, of course, is a mere 
phantasy. We are not likely ever to get such a municipal 
law, and I do not suggest that we should build in stucco 
in the hope. Terra-cotta seems to me to have the same 
disadvantage as brick as regards the harshness of its texture— 
the permanence of its bright and varied colour cannot be pre- 
served any more than brick, and the ease with which it can be 
moulded and its enrichments reproduced spoils it for town work, 
for it has no advantage used as plain work, and the size of the 
blocks destroys our sense of scale, whilst the moulded and en- 
riched parts, which form with most the inducement to use and 
obtain a rich effect so cheaply, by their richness stultify their 
effect, for the dirt arrested on their clinging faces converts them 
into travesties of themselves, and what was their wealth is now 
their confusion. 

Polished granite is a possible material, and its claims 
have been loudly asserted ; but its quiet quaker colouring would 
make streets of it monotonous and dull. Under a bright sky it 
might be very beautiful. Granite in other than plain slabs I do 
not consider. To mould it—except very simply—and to carve 
it is such a sacrifice of human labour, whether directly or 
through steam-engine, that I could wish it forbidden. It is not 
that it involves quantity of human labour—that may be a very 
proper state of things to pour forth a profusion of labour with 
beauty for the reward—but here there is no compensation : the 
labour is wasted, and the waste of labour is crime. The 
Egyptians, in their sculpture of granite and porphyry, had their 
own justification. They had no other material ; their fine work 
is nobly sparing of human labour; and the bulk of surface 
decoration, we must remember, formed their manuscript and 
their library graven in granite when we engross on vellum. 

We must, I think, make up our minds to glazed surfaces, 
and use either glazed bricks, glazed terra-cotta, or tiles—singly 
or in combination. ‘Think what is in our hands when we use, 
for instance, glazed terra-cotta. A smooth surface, giving no 
lodgment to either dust or soot, the moist scum, that forms in 
time a dim veiling, is removable completely with water and a 
mop ; it shows a stained-glass front, indestructible by time, by 
frost, by acid, fadeless in light and, when one has a mind to, 
after no matter what lapse of time, its original splendour of 
colour may be recovered by giving the facade a rub down with 
water and elbow-grease. Or one might veneer with glazed tiles 
and enrich the fronts with lovely diapers and stories told in 
more variety and with a richer palette than could be done in 
glazed terra-cotta. And we might combine these materials and 
attempt—as our ideal—the sculpture of Luca Della Robbia 


with the colour of the Rhodians. 
(To be continued.) 
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NOTES aND COMMENTS. 


Tuer French artists, or rather their representatives, a few 
years ago perfected a system of protection of their copy- 
right, of which they are very proud. It is found to be 
most effective against piracies by photographers in a small 
way, who sell their works in the streets, and it scares would- 
be purchasers. But its value when otherwise tested is now 
being exemplified. At the end of 1887 many French 
artists were invited to contribute to exhibitions which were 
about to be held at Buenos Ayres and Monte Video. It 
was hinted to them that there was an appreciation of 
French pictures and sculptures, and that high prices would 
be obtained for any works which were exhibited. The 
French minister at Buenos Ayres was supposed to have 
inspired the scheme, the committee were permitted to have 
a temporary office in the Palais de I’Industrie, and on paper 
at least every thing seemed en rdgle. It was natural to 
assume that the appearances were justified, for otherwise 
would not something be done, and a warning raised by 
-those who have charge of the interests of the artists ? 
French artists have of late lost their individuality as regards 
matters of business, and leave their interests to committees 
and agents. Two hundred and fifty artists sent eight 
hundred and forty-seven works to the Palais de l’Industrie, 
and besides paid all expenses. At first the cases bore the 
stamp of the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, 
but after a time that distinction ceased. There is no doubt 
there was an exhibition :nd works were sold, but the artists 
have yet to be paid. The artists have formed a committee, 
and propose to take steps to recover the value of their 
works, but apparently there will be great difficulty in making 
the parties who are guilty amenable. If the artists were 
not led away by their faith in committees they would be 
certain to avoid the scheme. 


THERE is still controversy among experts respecting the 
oil-painting discovered at Pecq, near St.-Germain, and 
which is held by some to be a work of REMBRANDT, 
representing Adraham Receiving the Three Angels. In 
favour of that view is M. Larenstre, one of the directors 
of the Louvre. On the other hand, M. Bonnar, the 
portrait-painter, who is accepted as the most capable 
authority on the works of the master, declares it was im- 
possible for such a work to come from REMBRANDT’s hand. 
He admits there are parts which are ably executed, but he 
considers some of the heads to be of an extreme weakness. 
M. HENNER says that after that opinion the question of 
authenticity is determined for ever. M. GéROmE also says 
there are good points in the picture, but he is positive that 
it.cannot be Rempranpt’s. M. Tony Rosert FLEurRy is 
no less confident that, after seeing the beauty of the 
picture, the question of the authorship cannot be doubted 
by any judge, as nobody but REMBRANDT was capable to 
produce so magnificent a masterpiece. - Both sides are 
equally positive, but it is not likely the picture will be 
acquired for a French museum. 


Tae Corporation of Edinburgh commissioned Sir JOHN 
FowLer and Mr. B. BAKER to prepare a report on the 
scheme of the Caledonian Railway for the construction of 
underground railways over six miles in length through that 
city. The main objection of the engineers arises from the 
anticipated vibration from passing trains. From the number 
of hotels in Princes Street, they say that during many 
months of the year there must be a greater number of 
persons dependent on quiet during night hours than in any 
other town in Great Britain. It is at night time when 
railway trains near houses are distinctly felt and heard, and 
it cannot be doubted that the vibration in Princes Street 
would be highly prejudicial. As the distance between 
openings would be greater than in London, the engineers 
say that passengers would suffer more from the absence of 
ventilation than on the Metropolitan line. The pro- 
posal to accomplish ventilation by the use of fans, they 
consider, is not warranted by experience, They say that 
on the original Metropolitan Railway along the New Road by 
Praed Street and Baker Street provision was made for 
ventilating by fans, but experiment and calculation showed 
that it would be so costly to do it effectually that it was 


will be watched with much interest outside of Italy 
nothing less than the opening of an exhibition which will 
depend for success entirely on the attractiveness of archi- 
tecture. 


president. 
of Italian architects—and, indeed, there would be little use 


i never carried out, and permission was obtained and 


openings made in the middle of the street. Again, on the 
District Railway, near Westminster, fans were proposed, but 
found from experiment to be so costly that they were not 
adopted. At the present time there is only one place 
where a fan is at work on the whole of the Inner Circle 
Railway, and that is where the stations are very near 
together. The engineers, therefore, conclude that to 
efficiently ventilate the railway down Princes Street, there 
would be required engines and fans of great power, placed 
in or near the street, and causing noise and disturbance, or 


the still more objectionable alternative of openings in the 
street. 
unanimously agreed to offer formal opposition to the Bill 
in Parliament. 
amenity and its resources for education. 
deprived of the former, there is no doubt there would be 
fewer people to educate. 


The Corporation having adopted the report, it was 


Iidinburgh depends for its prosperity on its 
If it should be 


AN experiment is to be tried this year in Turin which 


The members of the architectural section of the 
Artists’ Soriety of Turin have decided to test in that way 


the strength of the interest which the public can take in 
their art 
form of paintings and sculpture, and if the Italians do not 
care to study drawings of buildings they had better keep 
outside. 


There will be at least no rival +rtractions in the 


Count Sampery, the head of the municipality, 
will be honorary president, and Professor REYCEND acting 
The exhibition will be confined to the works 


in showing more, for a stranger has not much chance of 


gaining commissions in Italy. But, none the less, archi- 
tects who are not Italians will desire success for a venture 


which has no precedents in its favour. 


A NEw method for providing for the preservation of 
ancient monuments has been devised by General Pirt- 
Rivers, the inspector-general under the Act. This consists 
in establishing voluntary local committees in different 
districts, which, so far as they have gone, appear likely to 
be successful. One in Aberdeen has already placed two 
monuments under the Act. Another near Aberlemno has 
obtained two monuments. The committee at St. Andrews 
is at work. A committee of the Gloucester Archeological 
Society had undertaken the protection of a tumulus, and 
other committees are in course of being established. The 
members of these committees, being acquainted with the 
landowners in their districts, have applied to them and.ob- 
tained in some cases their consent to placing the monu- 
ments under the Act, and have raised local subscriptions for 
the purpose. The credit of working the Act in each locality 
rests with the committee. When General ’'Pirr-Rivers 
receives a communication from the local committee, saying 
that they have obtained such and such monuments, and 
that a certain sum has been raised for the protection of 
them, he refers to the Office of Works for a decision as to 
what sum the Government will grant in aid of the effort. 
The work is then carried out by the local committee. This 
course meets the difficulty which the Government have 
experienced in arranging for the protection of the monu- 
ments, as the Office of Works have only a few surveyors, 
and they have not the necessary machinery for carrying out 
the protection satisfactorily. 
Galloway have been particularly active, mainly owing to the 
interest taken in the matter by Sir HersERT MaxweE tt, who 
has not only put his own monuments under the Act, but 
has enlisted the neighbouring country gentlemen in the cause, 
so that Galloway is now quite an example to all other parts 
of the country. Additions have been made to chapels for 
the reception of ancient crosses, and there is hardly a 
monument of importance in the district which is not now 
protected. ‘The Government have acted on the principle 
of helping those who help themselves. Local subscriptions 
have been raised, and owners have contributed to raise the 
necessary funds, which have been supplemented by the 
Government grant. . 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ALL SAINTS CHURCH, FINCHLEY ROAD, ST. JOHN’S WOOD, N.W., 


E publish this week an illustration of the new 
tower and spire, and conversion of the original 
base for tower into a porch, at All Saints Church, Finchley 
Road. The whole of the work has been done at the 
expense of the Rev. H. S. Eyre, who was for some years 
the vicar of the parish. On examination it was found that 
the foundations for the original tower and spire were not 
sufficient, owing to the proximity of the Underground Rail- 
way, which has been constructed since the church was 
built. It was therefore necessary, either to pull down the 
original base and carry the foundations down to the level 
of the bottom of the railway, or to build the tower and 
spire on the other side of the church. On the whole, it 
was considered better to convert the original base for 
tower into a two-storey porch, and to build the new tower 
and spire on the south side, as this permitted of a more 
picturesque arrangement of the west front, and was at the 
same time more convenient for the congregation during 
the execution of the work. Mr. B. E. NIGHTINGALE, 
builder, Albert Embankment, carried out the work, Messrs. 
WaRNER & Son supplied the bell, and Messrs. THWAITES 
& Reep the clock. Messrs. CHRISTOPHER & WHITE, of 
6 Bloomsbury Square, W.C., are the architects. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


* NO. 202._FOLKTON MANOR HOUSE. [(E. J. MAY.) 
®oO. 203._MILL POND FARM, CRANBROOK. (M. E. MACARTNEY, B.A. 


ACOCKS GREEN BUILDING ESTATE. 


E illustrate this week one of a series of houses now 

being erected on this estate under the directions 

‘of the architects, Messrs. Essex & Nico, of Birmingham. 

‘The elevations are carried out in Adderley Park red bricks, 

with Corsham Down stone dressings and finishings, the 
xoofs being covered with red tiles. 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES 4 ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 


q)* the 13th inst. Professor George Aitchison, A.R.A., gave 

the last of the course of lectures on architecture for this 
year. The first was given 27 ex¢enso in our issue of the 31st 
ult. The Professor’s second lecture was on Pliny the Younger’s 
Laurentine and Tuscan villas. After giving the names of the 
rooms and parts of the house from Vitruvius, he read all the 
extracts relating to the buildings and gardens of the Laurentine 
villa from Pliny’s letter to Gallus (Pliny’s “ Letters,” lib. 2, let. 17), 
A map was shown with the supposed position of the villa, with 
the roads from Rome, ard the plan of the villa as conceived 
‘by each of the six restorers, as well as an exterior view from 
Bouchet. The architects and antiquarians who published their 
restorations were Vincenzio Scamozzi, in 1615; J. F. Felibien 
des Avaux, in 1699 ; Robert Castell, in 1728; P. Marquez, in 
4796; L. P. Handebourt, in 1838; and Jules Bouchet, in 1852. 
The Professor went through the plans, and pointed out in what 
parts they differed from Pliny’s description. He also read 
Pliny’s letter to Mustius (who is supposed to have been an 
architect) about his rebuilding the Temple of Ceres and adding 
a portico for it. Mustius is considered by Handebourt to have 
been the architect to the Laurentine villa, although Professor 
Aitchison thought Pliny would have mentioned the circum- 
-stance if he had built it himself. 

The Professor stated that the translation adopted of Pliny’s 
letters was by Melmoth, as emendated by the Rev. F.C. T. 
Bosanquet, and it was stated that this gentleman translated 
‘atrium as the courtyard, just as the word was understood by 
Robert Castell, although it had not been understood in that 
sense by any of the other restorers. Professor Aitchison re- 
marked that if we could find any description of the villa at 
Spoonley before it was destroyed we might know what the 
forecourt was called; but we cannot doubt that there are 
traditions which countenance this view. The piazzas in front 
of churches or cathedrals were called the atriums in Medizval 
times, and he was informed that the piazza of St. Peter’s was 
called the atrium, and that the cloisters and gardens of abbey 
Churches had the same name given to them. 
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The descriptions of the Tuscan villa were also read from 
Pliny’s letter to Domitius Apollinaris (lib. 5, let. 6), and 
Castell’s restored plans of it were exhibited. After giving a 
sketch of Pliny's character and position, the Professor con- 
cluded with Pliny’s description of how he passed a day at his 
Tuscan villa in his letter to Fuscus (lib. 9, let. 36). Professor 
Middleton’s drawings of the Roman villa at Spoonley, in 
Gloucestershire, were exhibited. 

In the third lecture, Professor Aitchison gave a short notice 
of the discovery of Pompeii by Don Rocco Alcubierre in 1748. 
The plan of the Pompeian house exhibited was that of Pansa, 
of which there was a restored interior ; the separate parts were 
pointed out, and the names of the rooms and portions of a 
house were given from Vitruvius and other authors, including 
Pliny, with a short description of the peculiarities of each part. 
The plan of the couches used at the dinner-table was given, the 
position of the guests, and the relative importance of the places 
were described. He gave a rapid sketch of the Roman 
gardens, hot-houses, window-gardens, and the names of the 
principal flowers and flowering shrubs ; alsoa few of thenames of 
the principal urban slaves ; and statedthat the names of the town 
and country slaves that were known to us were upwards of 300. 
Amongst the higher-classed slaves were the landscape gardeners, 
the head gardeners, the water engineers, the architects, builders, 
ornamental plasterers, statuaries, painters, inlayers, and em- 
broiderers. He regretted the want of information about the 
housing of the slaves, and wound up by saying :—“ I presume 
that, with the exception of a few of the head slaves, the rest 
were housed in barracks, in the garrets and cellars People 
who thought it fashionable to have the unfortunate porter 
chained by the leg to his box, who mostly tilled their land with 
chain-gangs, and kept a professional torturer for the household, 
were not likely to have been very particular about the housing 
of their slaves.” 

Professor Aitchison’s fourth lecture was on the decoration of 
Roman buildings. He premised this description with a 
reasoned statement that freehand drawing, modelling, and 
painting were no part of an architect's profession, but belonged 
to those of the sculptor and the painter; that the architect 
proper was confined to the use of the rule and compass. The 
main reasons urged for this view were the wide extent of 
knowledge and skill required in the perfect performance of the 
architect’s duties, z.¢. the construction, planning, harmonic pro- 
portions, and composition of buildings. He ardently desired 
to see every building intended for utility and delight, enshrining 
within itself the united labour of the architect, the painter, and 
the sculptor. He dwelt on the passion of the Romans for 
beautiful and dignified colour, obtained in the more sumptuous 
buildings by the use of marble columns, marble linings to the 
walls, marble mosaic pavements, and by the use of glass mosaic 
on the upper parts of walls and on the vaults, with the occa- 
sional intermixture of mother-o’-pearl, ivory, gold, silver, and 
bronze. He spoke of the use of embossed plasterwork, painted 
and gilt, and lastly of pure painting on walls, vaults, and 
ceilings, and explained that the Romans always painted their 
plasterwork both on the outside and inside of their buildings. 
He described some of the schemes of painting pursued in 
decorating walls, and drew attention to some of the painted 
rooms found at Pompeii and elsewhere. This part of the sub- 
ject was illustrated by the coloured plates of various work, and 
by the restored interior of the houseof Pansa He adverted to 
the fact that this decoration was imitated by the great Italian 
painters of the sixteenth century. He dwelt at some length on 
the infinite fancy and invention of the Roman painters, and 
regretted that so few of the wealthy in England ever employed 
first-rate artists to wholly decorate their principal rooms. 

The fifth lecture was devoted to descriptions of the Imperial 
Palaces, beginning with the first imperial palace built by 
Augustus on the Palatine, with the temples to Apollo and 
Vesta and the Apollinean Library in the palace grounds. The 
plans of the palace of Augustus exhibited were those which were 
taken by the architect, Barbari,when the palace was excavated by 
the Abbé Rancoureil in the last century. The plans were 
published by Guattani in 1784-85. Professor Aitchison pointed 
out the Byzantine character of the halls of audience or courts 
of appeal on the ground ffoor, and suggested that the circular- 
rooms surrounded by a passage might have been bedrooms, so 
built to avoid the intolerable night noises of Rome. He did 
not touch on the palaces of Tiberius, Caligula or Nero, but 
only on the magnificent state-rooms and the Stadium of 
Domitian. The enlarged plan of these and the house and 
grounds of Augustus were exhibited, as restored by M. Deglane, 
and he explained that he was able to give them through the 
courtesy of M. A. Lévy, the editor of the Gazette Archéologique, 
&c. He described the Pzedagogium overlooking the Circus 
Maximus, and mentioned the custom of housing the pages in a 
special chamber, and gave Pliny’s story of the ghostly hair- 
cutting in his pages’ barrack as follows :— 

‘| have a freed man named Marcus, who is by no means 
illiterate. One night, as he and his younger brother were lying 
together, he fancied he saw somebody upon his bed, who took 
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out a pair of scissors, and cut off the hair from the top part of 
his own head, and in the morning, it appeared, his hair was 
actually cut, and the clippings lay scattered about the floor. A 
short time after this an event of a similar nature contributed 
to give credit to the former story. A young lad of my family 
was sleeping in his apartment (Padagogium) with the rest of 
his companions, when two persons clad in white came in, as he 
says, through the windows, cut off his hair as he lay, and then 
returned the same way as they entered. The next morning it 
was found that this boy had been served just as the other, and 
there was the hair again spread about the room.” (Pliny’s 
“ Letters,” lib. 7, let. 27, to Sura.) 

The other palace described was that of Diocletian at Spalato, 
of which nothing more is known than was discovered by Robert 
Adam in 1764, and he trusted that the Emperor of Austria 
would entrust some of his learned architects with the funds 
to make further researches by which more light could be thrown 
on this interesting subject. He remarked on the importance of 
this building as a half-way house between the Roman and 
Byzantine styles, and considered it fraught with the highest 
encouragement to architects when it was seen how, even in a 
decaying nation, the germs of a new style could be planted by 
the mere exercise of thought and the following out of logical 
conclusions. As a point of antiquarian interest he regretted the 
little that was known about the hospitium, or guest-chamber, in 
Roman houses and palaces, for when we read of one wealthy 
man boasting that he had guests’ quarters for a hundred guests 
it seems to suggest the occupation of a large space. He sug- 
gested that one of the blocks of buildings in Diocletian’s 
Palace might have been used for that purpose. 

The sixth lecture was devoted to remarks on the preceding 
lectures, and to some general remarks on architecture. The 
Professor dwelt at some length on the embossed plasterwork of 
the Romans, and greatly regretted that so few students in the 
present day devoted any attention to ironwork, and particularly 
to bringing it within the pale of esthetic architecture. He 
deplored the apathy of the public to architecture, although there 
was much clamour for a new style, and showed how little hope 
there was of planting the seeds of a new style until the public 
had some definite taste for some particular form, proportion and 
ornament, of which at present there was not the slightest sign. 
He hoped that the day would come when the eyes of the 
whole English-speaking race would again be opened tothe charms 
of architecture, and the people would also become aware that 
nothing except lofty poetry and eloquence so helped to 
immortalise a country as magnificent architecture; and that 
in addition to the other merits of architecture, its attractions 
were localised, and thus kept alive the memories of the towns 
and their surroundings, which neither poetry, eloquence, statues, 
nor easel pictures could effect, the former being the property 
of the whole world that understood them, and the latter the 
trophies of the conquercr. 


GREEK ART. 


. s[one Development of Greek Art in its Several Depart- 

ments” was the subject of a lecture delivered on 
Monday at the Owens College by Canon Hicks. In his 
previous lecture Canon Hicks spoke of the beginnings of 
Greek art, and carried his audience down a little later than the 
time of the Homeric poems. In his present lecture he showed 
with what rapid strides Greek art advanced—how in each 
department of art (in architecture, in sculpture, in pottery, in 
painting) the Greek workmen, after being the apt and almost 
slavish pupils of the Oriental schools, began to choose their 
subjects, began to work out the problem of each department of 
art in their own spirit and upon their own independent lines. 
Beginning with the consideration of architecture, he reminded 
his audience that when the Greeks as a nation appeared in the 
earliest historical time they appeared to us as falling into two 
great divisions, the Dorians on the one hand and the Ionians 
on the other. Speaking generally, the Dorians were the men 
of the land and the Ionians were the men of the sea. Again, 
the Dorians had for their idea self-control, even a stern self- 
discipline, whereas the Ionians leant more in the direction of 
freedom and individual liberty. Again, in the Dorian states 
the tendency always was for that strict sense of self-control 
to subordinate the individual to the State; whereas with 
the Jonians the ideal rather was to allow the individual to work 
out his freedom as far as was compatible with the’ safety of 
society. The idea of the Dorian State we found in Sparta, and, 
he need not add, the idea of the Ionian civic State in Athens. 
Views of the temples of Pzestum and Sicily, the old temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus (B.c 550), the Parthenon and Propylza, 
the Erechtheum, &c, were shown in illustration of the 
development of Greek architecture. Dealing next with sculp- 
ture in relief and sculpture in the round, he showed how 
rapidly the Greeks developed both, and gave good views of 
examples from the successive temples of Selinus, early pedi- 


mental sculptures and athletic statues. Sculpture, he said, 
was predominant in Greek art because sculpture was necessary 
for their worship. They wanted idols to adore, and before they 
could sculpture their gods and goddesses they put up rude 
images and dressed them up. Other reasons for this pre- 
dominance were that the mountains of Greece abounded in 
beautiful marbles, and that the climate was suitable for sculp- 
ture. It was the smoke and the damp which made sculpture 
practically impossible in our own clime. Then, again, the 
Greeks recognised in sculpture the grandest form of art—the 
grandest because by it we could represent nature as she was in 
the round. With a brief reference to Greek pottery and paint- 
ing Canon Hicks brought down the history of Greek art to its 
tnost flourishing period. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


aes the last meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 

tion Mr. Henry F. Kerr read a paper on “ Ingress and 
Egress for Public Buildings,” a subject which, he said, had only 
in recent years met with any serious and sustained considera- 
tion. To render panic among an audience impossible or 
innocuous, he emphasised the necessity of passages, staircases 
and doors being of such ample width as to allow the building 
to be emptied speedily. All exits should be always used, and 
individually they should be of such capacity as to visibly 
recommend themselves to the audience. In Terry’s Theatre, 
it was pointed out, the exit accommodation was sufficient for a 
house of four times its capacity. The Glasgow scheme of 
enlarging the exits for the upper floors was, Mr. Kerr thought, 
to be recommended. A plurality of exits for each block 
should in all cases be insisted on, and the exit capacity of the 
seat rows should also be attended to. Stairs for ascent 
and descent ought not to be of less width than the 
corridors between them and the auditorium, or wider than 
the corridors between them and the exterior. They should 
be provided with a hand-rail on both sides, and where six 
or more feet in width should also have a hand-rail in the centre. 
The straight stair was open to objection, if of any length, the 
square and the newel square—which doubled on itself—being 
the safest forms. It was desirable always, in the interests of 
safety, to reduce the number of steps required for access to the 
various parts of a building, as the danger was, generally 
speaking, in proportion to the number of steps to be traversed. 
Hence the object in sinking the pit in theatres below street 
level, to reduce the height from the street to the gallery, and 
hence also the merit of Mr. Tarver’s plan, which placed the 
gallery outlets at the level of the lowest seats in place of at the 
level of the highest. He recommended that all exit doors 
should be conspicuously marked as such, so that the audience 
might not use a door which did not lead to the outside of the 
building. Doors should open outward, or swing either way, 
and should not be secured except by some fastening which 
yielded automatically to pressure from within. Corridors and 
stairs should be kept clear of all obstructions, barriers being 
very rarely if ever admissible. Mr. Kerr’s paper was illus- 
trated by plans, diagrams and models. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEETING 
IN LEEDS, 


ee preliminary arrangements for the meeting of the 
members of the British Association in Leeds next 
September are now complete. Sir F. A. Abel is to be the 
president, and the other officers are :—Vice-presidents— The 
Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis of Ripon, the Bishop of 
Ripon, Sir Andrew Fairbairn, Sir James Kitson, Mr. W. L. 
Jackson, M.P. Presidents of Sections—A, Dr. J. W. Glaisher ; 
B, Professor T. E. Thorpe; C, Professor A. H. Green; D, 
Professor A. M. Marshall ; E, Sir Lambert Playfair; G, Captain 
A. Noble; H, Dr. J. Evans. The evening lectures will be 
given by Mr. C. Vernon Boys, Mr. E. B. Poulton, and Professor - 
A. W. Kennedy (to operatives), The guarantee fund for local 
expenses now exceeds 6,0oc/., of which not more than half will 
be called up. In order to give proof of widespread interest in 
the meeting, and to reduce individual liability still further, a 
canvass for further subscriptions is being prosecuted. The 
Mayor and Corporation have placed the town hall at the service 
of the Association, and the chief public rooms, which are at 
cnce central and of suitable size, have been promised for the 
sections. The exact destinations of the various rooms are still 
under consideration. The Musical Festival Offices in the’ 
Municipal Buildings have been lent to the local committee by 
the Mayor and Corporation. Quarters for the secretaries of 
sections have been engaged at the Victoria Hotel. A guide to 
the objects of interest in Leeds and Airedale, which will also 
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include notices of the places selected for excursions, is in prepara- 
tion, and will shortly go to press. Among the visitors who are 
expected, Mr. H. M. Stanley and the members of the recent 
African exploration will command a chief share of public 
interest. Special invitations to men of the highest scientific 
eminence in foreign countries are now being issued. The 
meeting opens on Wednesday, September 3, 1890. 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS OF THE SENSE 
OF BEAUTY OF FORM.* 
By ALBERT GOODMAN, 


O apology will be needed for this subject on account of it 
being unworthy of your attention, for its proper investi- 
gation requires the combined powers of various sections of the 
scientific and artistic world. The only reason it is not more 
frequently dealt with seems to be that it does not happen to fall 
exclusively into any one department of human study. To do 
full justice to it, the knowledge of the artist, the anatomist, the 
engineer, the mathematician, the optician, the physiologist, and 
the anthropologist could all be usefully employed. In intro- 
ducing this subject I think myself fortunate in being favoured 
by the obliging attention of a Society such as yours, which, in 
such a matter as this, is to be preferred to that of any other 
profession. I conceive we have no professional body which 
occupies a similar position to that of a Society of Architects ; 
for both collectively and individually an architect has to be, not 
only a Jack of many trades, but also master of each one of 
them. The architect must be master not only of the principles 
of the various trades which carry out his conceptions, but he 
has to share their technical knowledge to a large extent. All 
this necessitates a philosophic mode of thought combined with 
highly mechanical and artistic powers. It is just this combina- 
tion of mind which is requisite to solve such a problem as that 
before us. 

The sense of beauty in general is a highly complex mental 
feeling. The sense of artistic beauty is somewhat less complex. 
The mental sense of artistic beauty of form alone is of a more 
simple nature. The term beauty, used in connection with art, 
is interchangeable with enjoyment or pleasure ; for that which 
is artistically beautiful is enjoyable, and that which is artistic- 
ally ugly is painful in the art-sensations produced by it. 

We have here to consider the beauty of form rather than 
the beauty of colour, or the beauty of texture, or the beauty of 
alternation or graduation of light and shade. Some may have 
a little difficulty in abstracting the idea of form from that of 
colour, not being in the position of a man who is born colour- 
blind and thus has it already done for him, Turner’s pictures, 
I understand, especially excel by reason of their colouring. 
Yet a skilful engraver can entirely dispense with that element 
and still produce a copy of one of them which conveys many 
of the artistic merits of the original. Apart from connection of 
ideas with regard to his subject and beauty of texture in his 
materia], the sculptor has little besides beauty of form to 
depend upon. This connection of ideas is apt, more than we 
are aware of, to obscure many of our finer artistic feelings. 
For instance, a realistic representation of a snake, although its 
form may be rendered in an artistic manner, would produce 
pain rather than pleasure in some sensitive minds. One can 
well believe that a slave looking upon the beautiful curves of 
the whip-lash would, through connection of ideas, fail to appre- 
ciate their artistic merit. 

To arrive at the correct estimate of the art-beauty of any 
form we should choose some object that does not in our mind 
connect itself with the idea of an especial use or purpose. It 
is difficult entirely to fulfil this condition. Perhaps a beautiful 
vase is as good an object as any for practical experiment in 
analysing sensations as to beauty of form. A design intended 
solely for ornament would do still better, being in itself far more 
free from any connection of ideas of use. But an ornament 
bears relation to those surrounding forms and outlines, apart 
from which it would not have been designed; nor can it be 
considered properly or to such advantage when isolated. But, 
to proceed, it goes without saying that in looking at any art- 
form the eye, and the eye alone, is concerned in transmitting 
to the brain, or producing in the mind, the consciousness of 
the particular form observed. The eye, like a machine, acts 
upon the art object which may be instructively thought of as 
the raw material, while the sensation of beauty may be regarded 
as the manufactured article. To vary the metaphor, the eye is 
the interpreter between the object and the mind, and he who 
would have his message properly conveyed must so arrange it 
as to be within the powers of the interpreter. To do this he 
must know the limit and range of those powers. 

In purely optical questions the eye is generally considered 
apart from the muscles which guide it, and is thought of asa 
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system of lenses which project a picture upon the retina on the 
inner surface of the globe of the eye opposite the pupil. That 
the picture is there and that some sort of an impression is con- 
veyed to the mind by the mere fact of it being there, is not to be 
denied, but that any impression approaching in delicacy to 
an art-sensation can be produced while the eye is unmoved, is 
not to be believed ; and such an idea is negatived by the very 
structure of the retina itself, which shows that the continuous and 
varied use of the eye-muscles is a necessity for acute vision. 
Although like a globe in actual shape, the eye may be fitly 
likened to a photographic camera. The camera has compound 
lenses, so has the eye. Both have a focussing apparatus ; the 
camera has a piece of ground glass at the back, and the eye 
has a retina to receive the image. On the ground glass the 
photographer rules some lines in pencil to show the limit of 
accurate definition, and the intersection of two diagonal ones 
indicates the point where he intends that the most important 
part of the picture shall be brought by the adjustment of the 
camera, and where he will place the sensitive plate to receive 
it. The retina of the eye has just such another point or spot, 
vision being there most acute. When any object is carefully 
examined or examined at all, or perhaps one may say even 
looked at or consciously noticed, the eye is so moved as to 
bring in succession upon the sensitive spot each part of the 
image of the object that is engaging the attention. These 
eye movements are of course produced by the eye-muscles and 
are instinctively performed. 

As we have said impressions are conveyed without any 
muscular action to the brain by means of the optic nerve ; 
these impressions are of course very vivid as regards colour 
and amount of light, but in the particular matter of apprecia- 
tion of art-form, a retina rigidly fixed seems to have little or 
no power, indeed the ordinary appreciation of form is not 
nearly so acute as we are apt to imagine. 

Until instantaneous photography came in, artists had 
failed, after years and generations of observation, to obtain 
a correct idea of the shape of a flash of lightning. For, 
although the effect through the optic nerve was most intense 
and lasting, such is the inconceivable shortness of the time 
that even the excessive rapidity of the eye muscles could have 
no effect whatever in conveying an exact appreciation of the 
form by bringing the outline of the flash successively on to the 
sensitive spot. Now that we are pretty well familiar with these 
photographs, we can easily persuade ourselves that we can now 
see distinctly and correctly that which we failed to see in years 
gone by. 

We have then to consider how the muscles of the eye, like 
the arms of the photographer adjusting the camera, so move 
the globe of the eye as to cause each part of the image of the 
outline examined to pass over the sensitive spot. When a 
blind man endeavours to obtain an idea of the shape of an 
object he moves his hands along its outlines by means of the 
muscles of his arms. If the object were moved by another 
person so that it touched the blind man’s hand no impression 
of form would be conveyed to the blind man’s brain. Now 
the image upon the retina of the eye is like a little model of the 
outline of the object, and this model is within reach of the 
sensitive spot ; and the sensitive spot like the hand of the 
blind man is moved along the image by means of the eye- 
muscles. It is our purpose to consider the nature of these 
sensations of the eye-muscles. 

We of course, as a rule, use our two eyes in combination, 
but there is no reason to suppose that for artistic purposes a 
single eye would not be able to derive similar artistic pleasure 
from art-forms. Indeed the flatness of pictures not being con- 
sidered a drawback to them, almost proves this. However that 
may be, it will be best to consider the action of one eye alone, 
remembering that in whatever manner the muscles of one eye 
are moving, the corresponding ones of the other eye are moving 
in just the reverse way. 

Of the six muscles which move the eye, four are called the 
recti and the remaini: g two are called the oblique. The four 
recti consist of two pairs, and the two oblique are also a pair ; 
thus making three pairs. Each of these couples is called a 
pair, because one muscle pulls the eye one way and the other 
muscle pulls it in nearly the reverse direction. The superior 
rectus pulls the eye so as to aim it upwards; thus in looking at 
a vertical line this muscle would move the eye upwards and its 
pair, the inferior rectus, would pull it downwards, one resting 
while the other worked. The external rectus moves the eye 
along horizontal lines, and its companion, the internal rectus, 
pulls it also horizontally in the reverse direction. For the pur- 
pose we have in view, the superior rectus and the inferior 
rectus may for convenience sake be called the vertical muscles, 
and the external and internal recti may be called the horizontal 
muscles. For working upon all oblique lines one. horizontal 
muscle and one vertical muscle act in combination, and the 
same is true as respects all curved lines. 

Having made these broad statements which lead up to the 
solution of salient problems connected with vision, certain 
corrections must be added which may enable us to solve some 
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of the more recondite points connected with art-sensations. 
It is not strictly true of all these muscles that each one acts in 
exact opposition to its companion. But, as with most muscles 
in other parts of the body, the vertical muscles slightly miss 
of this. Greater steadiness of movement in a joint results 
from the additional action of a third muscle, however weak 
it may be, provided that it pulls in a slightly different direction; 
just as a flagstaff is more steadily raised or lowered by three 
cords than by two. The eye, although not a joint, moves in a 
socket, and is no exception to the rule we have mentioned 
The oblique muscle seems primarily and almost entirely de- 
signed for steadying the eye during all the movements to which 
it is liable. As this goes on without intermission, and as this 
seems to be their especial function, we will not take account 
of them for our present purpose, except as regards one class 
of lines, namely, vertical ones ; these cannot be followed by a 
vertical muscle alone, but it calls in the assistance of one of 
the oblique muscles, which fact must be borne in mind when 
examining the art-properties of perpendicular or nearly per- 
pendicular lines. 

The knowledge of the peculiar action of these eye-muscles 
when used in observing straight and curved lines placed in 
certain positions with regard to the horizon, will help us to 
account for some of the otherwise inexplicable phenomena of 
visual and artistic sense: why, for instance, the moon looks 
smaller when in the sky than when near the horizon ; why a 
man, say 200 feet distant, on a tower appears far smaller than 
the same man standing at the same distance on the level road ; 
why an oval is more pleasurable to look at than a circle; why 
a square held vertically appears higher than it is wide; why a 
square placed with its side obliquely to the horizon produces a 
different mental impression than that produced by the same 
figure placed in the first position; why certain arrangements of 
lines are visually delusive ; why certain races of men have 
consistently for many ages preferred certain curves and 
arrangements of lines which find little favour with other 
races ; why the individuals of every race have certain differ- 
ences of taste from their relations and neighbours, although 
subject to exactly similar mental training. 

Beyond saying that it is the will of the Creator that these 
things should be so, which is hardly an intelligent solution to 
these difficulties, little has been done to solve these points, 
except upon the lines that visual impressions as to form have 
some intimate relationship to the movements of the muscles 
which guide the eye. Simple explanations offend a certain 
class of mind, which seems actually to prefer a mystery to such 
a solution of it ; yet many of us who cannot charge ourselves 
with this weakness are very much startled whea we observe 
how complex a result is brought about by simple causes. For 
instance, the whole banking systems of the world, without 
which commerce and manufacture would languish, are de- 
pendent upon the fact of the muscles of each man’s hand being 
somewhat different from those of any other person from this 
it results that an individual’s handwriting and signature can be 
recognised and distinguished from that of any one else, mn spite 
of similar educational influences trom the schoolmaster. Yet 
how entirely unable would the anatomist have been to predict 
this result, however closely he examined the construction of 
the hands. Let us then be careful before we reject a similar 
theory respecting the muscles of the human eye, upon the 
ground that the proof of it should have been within the reach 
of the anatomist. 

We must look for proofs in directions other than the 
physical examination of the muscles themselves. Of the fact 
that certain motions are pleasurable to the muscles while other 
motions differing slightly are not pleasurable, we have many 
instances. How much lovers of cricket enjoy watching a 
batsman whose ‘‘style” is good! It is not that he 1s of 
necessity more effective in making a score ; but he is evidently 
using his muscles, ze moving his limbs, in a manner enjoyable 
to himself as contrasted with the man of no “style” The 
same is true with the figure-skater. Both the skater and the 
observer enjoy it. The skater himselt, not because the figure 
on the ice is elegant, but because he has learned to do 1 in a 
manner enjoyable to his own muscles. Certain arranvenents 
of muscles render certain motions enjoyable, while another 
arrangement renders those motions distasteful. When we wave 
our farewells to our friends, our hands move in ovals, not in 
circles. The grindstone and the treadmill for the man, and the 
mill for the horse are proverbially unenjoyable. In short, all 
pleasurable muscular movements have a certain character, 
and all tedious movements possess another character. Change 
and variety, exercise and rest, are necessary for each in- 
dividual muscle, if it is to be a source of pleasure to its owner. 
Even human eyes do not seem primarily constructed to 
produce artistic pleasure, but art adapts itself to the construc- 
tion of the eye. The bridle is made to fit the horse’s head, 
and it is not, as the sportsman said, “that Providence has 
shaped the horse’s head to fit the bridle.” 

But while art adapts itself to the eye, the eye trains itself to 

appreciate art. The trained eye of the artist can readily 


detect if an art object will give lasting pleasure to the ordinary 
man, or whether ic will only give temporary pleasure. At a 
glance he can estimate that which the public takes a decade to 
experience. But the public is, for a time, pleased with any- 
thing which has a certain mixture of novelty from and resem- 
blance to that which, just at that epoch, happens to be familiar 
to their eyes. Artists—and in that term I of course include all 
architects—artists have to appreciate all this, and in their wisdom 
act accordingly But architects, especially, should never forget 
that behind and above all this there is a right and wrong in 
art-forms, and that the public is really trusting to them to keep 
this standard in mind, and not to depart from it more than is 
needful. The stronger our belief that there is such a standard 
of right and wrong in art the more we shall search for it, and 
the nearer we shall attain to it. 

Why should art be on a less assured footing thaa is music? 
And if the very natural question be put, “ Of what practical use 
is a physiological theory as to the art-sensations of form?” it 
may be said, in reply, that this subject holds the same relation- 
ship to art as the science of air vibrations and the construction 
of the human ear does to music. The identification of certain 
rap'dities of vibration with cer‘ain musical notes, and the +e- 
sponsive action of certain parts of the ear to those vibrations,. 
may not directly help a great composer in the remotest degree. 
Yet music, being placed upon the assured foundation of 
scientific consistency, reaps an advantage from it in many other 
ways. 

We are living in an age of fierce public investigation. 
Neither commerce, literature, politics, nor religion have escaped; 
and it is only at the expense of being despised that any science 
or profession can escape this scrutiny. Ruskin, who cannot be 
accused of being a slave to popular opinion, has from his own 
point of view felt the need of bringing art nearer to the 
fraternity of the more exact sciences ; and that which masterly 
use of language can effect, he has effected Vague generalities 
have, I trust, been for ever banished by his magic wand ; but 
in place of them he has supplied thought far more exact and 
fruitful, and ideas which serve is great encouragements to the 
young artist, who delights to find that his own artistic instincts 
are in agreement with his great predecessors, and are con- 
sistent with immutable laws common to all ages. If, therefore, 
we can to any extent explain the mode in which sensations are 
produced in the brain when the eye falls upon an object of art, 
we shall go far to place art itself upon a more assured footing 
in the public estimation. Beyond this, we shall have a better 
means of properly estimating, at all events intellectually, the 
artistic merits of the art productions of other races of man- 
kind ; a matter of no small importance to architects at the 
present time, now that we are being brought into increasing 
contact with foreign nations, and the English public is becoming 
familiarised with Eastern art. 

The practical application of these theories will, I trust, be 
less tedious than the consideration of the theory itself. It is 
interesting to take certain art-forms and draw their outlines in 
colours or any diagrammatic way, which will show the especial 
muscles used as each part of the object is brought upon the 
sensitive spot of the retina of the eye. Let two colours, say 
red and yellow, represent the use of one of those two which 
we have termed the vertical muscles, namely, red for the superior 
rectus, and yellw jor the interior rectus. Let brown and green 
represent the use of the horizontal muscles, namely, brown for 
the external (say the right) rectus, and green for the internal 
rectus. Blue and black may be used for the superior and 
inferior oblique muscles. 

One eye alone, say the right, is taken into account ; and 
that eye is supposed to be going round in a certain direction, 
say with the clock. First, take a square placed with its sides 
horizontally and vertically This figure thus placed alter- 
nately employs a single muscle and then two in conjunction. 
The whole of the bottom line is green, showing that the in- 
ternal rectus 1s alone employed upon that line. The left 
vertical line 1s red, showing that the superior rectus does 
nearly all the work, the top line is brown and the downward’ 
line yellow 

Thus each of the four great muscles work apart from the 
other four, and every muscle rests three times as long as it 
works. The horizontal muscles work alone, but this they are 
the better able to do, being relatively strong. The vertical 
muscles are weak, but, receiving a little help from the oblique, 
they are thus slightly but not much more worked when looking 
at the square than are the horizontal muscles. That they are 
a little overworked is brought about by the fact that a square 
thus placed looks to be higher than it is wide. This may not 
be readily detected, but careful trial will prove it. 

Man’s easy range of vision, even with one eye, is more 
extensively horizontally than vertically. Hence the outline of 
the majority of pictures, especially large ones, is greater in that 
direction, not that the four straight lines which enclose a picture 
are for the purpose of inducing the eye to travel over them 
continuously, but they enclose an area over all parts of which 
the eye may pleasurably range. In the light of these ideas we 
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can well understand that a vertical line will be more apt to be 
objectionable when unduly prolonged than will a horizontal 
one. Hence a dado will be an improvement ina high room, 
but may be inappropriate to a low one, and a wall-paper with 
vertical lines will be more suitable to a low than to a high 
room. 

Now place the same square with its sides at 45 deg. with 
the vertical, and notice the great difference in its effect upon 
the mind. We hardly recognise it as the same figure. We 
now think of it as more resembling the diamond shape. 
Beginning at the bottom the first line is an equal admixture of 
red and green, the next of red and brown, then brown and 
yellow, then yellow and’green. In this case every muscle when 
working does half the work ; and each muscle works half the 
time and rests half. The whole effect may be said to be fairly 
good, artistically, certainly better than when the square is 
otherwise placed. Without the muscular explanation as to 
why the same figure produces a different mental impression 
when varied in its position relative to the vertical we should 
have been at a complete loss, as we have nothing analogous to 
this in purely mental operations. 

The colour representation of the muscular action when used 
upon the eircular image projected by the sense of the eye 
upon the retina shows that each muscle gradually commences 
to act and stops equally gradually ; and that no two muscles 
stop or start together ; hence there is no particular point at 
which the eye can stop and reverse its action, or where it can 
easily glance off for the purpose of working upon to other 
parts of the object of the building, picture or design as the 
case may be. Hence there is no figure which tires the eye so 
much as does the circle. 

The circle is, however, an extremely useful figure when used 
as an ornament, for it, as it were, entraps the eye, and is thus 
able to divert it from other lines which are inartistic. When 
used for this purpose—and it is only for this that the unbroken 
circle should be used—it should subtend a small angle, as in 
this case it is not nearly so wearisome to the eye as when the 
circle appears large; for it is not so much what the muscles 
have to do which fatigues them as the number of degrees 
through which they have to move the globe of the eye. Thus 
a circle should either be small or only a portion of the whole 
360 deg. should be used. Hence the so-called Norman arch, 
whether stilted or otherwise, although consisting of as much as 
180 deg. of the circle, has an entirely different effect according 
to whether the arch is large or small relatively to the whole 
design. The oval, whichever way placed, presents of course 
somewhat the same features as the circle ; with the exception 
that the relative proportion of rest and work of each muscle 
is different. It is therefore more pleasing as an ornament but 
less forcible when so used, because the eye can leave it with 
more facility. It is, therefore, best used in close combination 
with other lines. 

But let us return to the circle, or rather the parts of the 
circle, for that curve is, par excellence, the one with which 
. civilised architecture has to deal. The poor we have always 
with us, and also the compass and straightedge. The civilised 
arts must ever chiefly avail themselves of such curves as the 
compass can produce. And in this necessity lies the great 
distinction, so far as art is concerned, between the architect 
and the artist or sculptor. Civilisation consists in the united 
efforts of individuals ; and an exact appreciation of each others’ 
ideas and acquirements is the basis of this united action. How- 
ever grand and beautiful may be the conceptions of the archi- 
tect, only such of them can be utilised as can be conveyed to 
another mind—an inferior one it is to be remembered—by 
means only of straight lines, angles, and curves, which can be 
measured and reproduced by simple instruments. The compass 
is, therefore, the architect’s necessity, and his endeavour should 
be to render it a useful slave rather than a tyrannical master. 

I suppose I shall not be far wrong in saying that the par- 
ticular curves and ornaments given to arches at the present 
time give the chief character to each particular style of archi- 
tecture. Those who first used the semicircular arch were of a 
vigorous race, but were more marked by their energy than by 
the delicacy of their feeling. They found pleasure in the half- 
circle used in combination with a bold, or even coarse, capital 
at the base of the curve. The unwearied muscles of their eyes 
needed but little rest or change ; and when such a rest is taken 
it is merely2a change to an equally energetic recreation. As the 
colour diagram indicates, the horizontal muscles are employed 
through the 180 deg. of the curves, commencing and ending 
gradually. The vertical muscles work over 90 deg., commencing 
suddenly and ending gradually, or vice versd. 

The Gothic arch, being suited to a more highly-trained eye 
and to a mind which could more delicately appreciate its 
own sensations, only works the vertical muscles over some 
60 deg. instead of go deg. of the whole circle, and the hori- 
zontal muscles over some 120 deg. instead of 180 deg. In 
addition to these advantages, the horizontal muscles commence 
just as gradually, and all through have less strain thrown 
uvon them, while the cavitals at the bases of the curves, whose 


purpose is again to refresh the muscles, may be of a less coarse 
form. Hence the Gothic arch, with its accompanying delicacy 
and varied carving, and the subtle tracery of its windows, is the 
glory of Western art, however ill-adapted that style of 
architecture may be to the necessities of life. 

The stilted arch, which seems to have been common to the 
Europeans and Moors, although so small a departure from the 
Norman, has yet a markedly more delicate effect upon the 
eye. This, perhaps, results from the more complete rest which 
the horizontal muscles receive after their exertion, as is shown 
by the colour diagram, 

The Moors neutralised the artistic evils of the half-circle in 
another ingenious manner, however constructionally defective 
their arches may be, In their horse-shoe arch they somewhat 
prolonged the curve by continuing the arch inward beyond 
the 180 deg. The curious visual effect of this is easily 
explained by the colour diagram, for it will be seen that, 
commencing where the Norman arch would end, a fresh 
horizontal muscle is worked for a short time, and then an entire 
rest is given to both muscles by a horizontal line making an 
acute angle with the curved line. The Moors also modified 
their horse-shce arch by making a change similar to that from 
the Norman to the Gothic; giving the apex a pointed rather 
than a round form, accompanied with the consistent changes at 
the bases of the curve ; but all of you will be much more familiar 
with these matters than I am myself. 

Had there been no racial difference in art-forms the 
muscular theory would have been very one-sided and in- 
complete, however strong it might be against any other theory ; 
but wherever a homogeneous race of men is found there is also 
a distinct style of art. The gradual mixture of races, in some 
countries, confuses and obscures these differences of style. 
Conquered races generally receive an admixture of the blood 
of their conquerors, and hence cease to be homogeneous in their 
race and also in their art-forms, for the influence of the con- 
quering race will be detected for an indefinite period after such 
an admixture. 

The pure Tartar race, in the general conformation of their 
bodie-, perhaps exhibit more vigour, and are to our eyes more 
uncouth than any other nation, and their style of art exactly 
corresponds to this description. Again, the Arab races presen 
physically, perhaps, the finest examples of grace combined with 
activity which the world can afford, and here again their art 
forms correspond thereto. 

What these two races have done by successive attacks 
upon the other nations is within easy historic reach. The 
effects of these two great waves of influence, each starting from 
the home of the race, may still be seen. The more ancient 
art-forms of Egypt and Greece had already become, as it 
were, petrified long before this, and they stand up as rocks in 
the midst of this sea of Tartar and Arabic art influence. But 
European art of the last thousand years seems to be the 
resultant of the meeting of these two waves upon the Celtic and 
Scandinavian races, and the resultant of these various forces is 
exemplified in the Gothic style of architecture. 

It may be of less interest to us as Europeans, but from 
a cosmopolitan point of view it should also be noted, that the 
Malay Archipelago is the centre of a third great racial form of 
art. Japan seems to be the meeting point of this Malay type 
and the Tartar type as modified by the Chinese. And India 
seems the meeting point of all these three waves or influences. 

I will not further pursue this branch of the subject, nor will 
time allow me to adduce as arguments the interesting corre- 
spondence between the art-forms and the cursive handwritings 
of various nations, especially as I have already alluded to the 
individuality of handwriting. 

The next diagram I will trouble you with is the outline of a 
vase, A closed and irregular figure such as this, by the breaks 
in the line of any one colour, indicating the use of one muscle, 
better illustrates the successive and the proportionate work and 
rest of the muscles in a good art-form than will the more 
geometric forms we have been considering. Any artistic 
picture, whether enclosed in four lines or otherwise, may in like 
manner be considered as a complex and interlocked system os 
outlines, skilfully so arranged by the artist that the eye of the 
observer is pleasurably exercised thereby, as, with inconceivable 
variety and rapidity, it travels in all directions, leaving no part 
of the picture unvisited. 

Of course, in a picture, although not coloured, graduations. 
and alternations of light and shade take the place of that 
which we have termed outlines. But the addition of these new 
elements, and also the more complex one of colour, while they 
add to the intricacy of the subject, also add to its interest and: 
importance. In alluding to its principles of ornamentation 
we must remind ourselves, that although for our present pur- 
pose we speak of outlines only, and also speak of those out- 
lines as though they were hard lines, yet a graduated shade or 
the line of contact of two colours is for our purpose virtually an 
outline—its atiractive force to the eye being according to the 
difference between the two colourings or the abruptness of the 
change of shade. 
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Some people who are not minutely observant of their own 
sensations are somewhat sceptical as to whether the eye does 
or can move with the immense rapidity and in the intricate 
They can, however, prove this to them- 


manner alluded to. : 
selves by noticing the extreme speed with which the eye can 


run down whole columns of mixed names or words, detecting 


the one sought for directly the eye meets it, for it is self-evident 
that each previous word has been examined. Again, by 
intently observing the engine-turning on a watch-case, the 
dizzy feeling it produces, owing to the eye continually moving 
along circles alone and those of exactly the same radius, would 
confirm the idea. ‘ Ategual 

Again, some people, who do not give sufficient importance 
to the muscular theory of visual impression, or who disbelieve 
it, have found themselves puzzled to account for the fact that 
whereas the image on the retina of the eye is upside down, we 
see it, as they express it right way up. Of course there is 
really no “up or down,” “left or right” to a mental impression. 
Nor is there to a visual impression except as respects the 
movements of the muscles. Let us suppose we are looking at 
a church spire; then the image on our retina is with the spire 
pointing downwards. Let us say the point of the spire is below 
the sensitive spot. When the muscles of the eye aim the 
globe upwards to the point of the spire the image of the point 
comes upward on to the sensitive spot. Thus the upward 
movement of the eye becomes connected in the mind with the 
top of the object looked at, the downward movement with the 
bottom, the leftward movement with the left side and the right- 
ward movement with the right side of the object, and all our 
muscular sensations accord with the real position of the object 
looked at. ' 

According to the same theory which we are considering, the 
principles of ornamentation are not far to seek. The general 
effect of any structure may be, or may not be, plezsing to the 
eye. If it be pleasing, it will require no ornamert. If it be 
unpleasing, ornament becomes a necessity. But this is putting 
the matter in far too bald a manner when applied to an im- 
portant work of art, such as a large building. And for this 
reason. The whole of such a building can never be seen at 
any one time, and every part will be looked at from a variety of 
distances. The influence of distance upon any line, as to the 
effect on the eye, is of greatimportance. Relative size of lines 
in art is self-evidently of supreme importance, as the whole 
thing depends upon that, but actual size, although all other 
parts are increased or decreased in the same proportion, is also 
0? much consequence. As we have pointed out, it is an entirely 
different thing to the eye whether it looks at a large circle or a 
small one, or, which comes to the same thing, whether the 
circle it looks at is near to or far off. 

A building then, looked at from a certain distance, may re- 
quire no decoration, but when viewed nearer may be ugly unless 
that ugliness be corrected by decorative additions, or by slight 
or harmless modifications of the structure. When the eye is so 
close to a wall that no part of the structure of the wall is seen, 
the texture of the external substance of the wall acts as a 
decoration by giving the eye fit employment. On stepping 
farther back, the texture is lost sight of, and at this point some 
structural lines, such as the joints of the stones, come into view. 
But if texture is lost sight of before some such structural lines 
employ the eye, the wall must be decorated, and the size of the 
pattern of this decoration must be such as to employ the 
retreating eye until the observer can catch sight of some struc- 
ture or ornament. Thus the wall-paper of a large room must 
have a larger pattern (supposing panels or dadoes, &c, 
are not used), than one employed for a small room, 

But let us imagine the observer to be so far away that some 
portion of the structure does catch his eye; at this point all 
texture and small decoration lose significance, and ornament 
may be needed—but only in case of the lines of the structure 
then in sight not happening to be such as would please the eye. 
In that case an ornament becomes needful, but this must not 
be too coarse, too heavy, too marked, or too strong (whichever 
adjective is most appropriative to the nature of the ornament). 
We say,'the ornament must not be such as will arrest the eye 
when the eye is at such a distance as to allow of a more com- 
prehensive view of the whole structure. 

To sum the matter up in a sentence. When the form of 
any structure, say a building, is not pleasing to the eye, that is 
an evil which should be remedied as far as possible, by orna- 
ment; but if the remedy does not cease to have visual effect 
at the distance at which the evil is lost sight of, then such 
ornament becomes an evil, and the remedy may prove worse 
than the disease. 

I have endeavoured to place the whole subject before you 
in its broad and comprehensive form. Hence I have not 
attempted extreme exactness in anatomically describing the 

combined action of all the six eye muscles. But I believe 
you will find that the differences between anatomists as to 
these matters leave our theory unaffected. And had we still 
further simplified the matter by only taking into consideration 
one of the horizontal muscles, together with one of the vertical 


or even the superior oblique and the external rectus, and ex- 
amined the effects upon those alone, I believe most of the 
points we have noticed would have been brought out nearly if 
not quite as well. 

I cannot, of course, for lack of time, now deal with the more 
fascinating part of my subject, which consists in the applica- 
tion of the muscular theory to details of ornament, such as to 
the exact sizes of circles, to the proportions of ellipses, spirals, 
quick and slow curves combined, contrasted curves, zigzags, 
angles acute and obtuse, chequerwork, the inclinations of roofs 
and spires, &c. 

In conclusion, I must make my apologies to such an assembly 
as the present for having touched upon so many points in 
which you are experts. But such errors as I have fallen into 
will not, I think, be found to affect the general scope and bear- 
ing of the subject. : 


AN EDINBURGH CONTRACT 
By T. M. RIcKMAN, F.S A. 


HE building professions have been lately interested in a 
competition instituted by the Town Council of the city of 
Edinburgh for the erection of large municipal buildings for the 
purpose of their business. The competition has come to 
nothing. The plan of site sent to the competitors pointed out 
the area on which it was proposed to erect the new buildings, a 
site already covered with lofty erections partly in the occupa- 
tion of the Town Council, which used to be known as the 
Exchange. They are situated on the north side of the High 
Street of old Edinburgh, opposite the site of the ancient Cross, 
and contiguous to the church of St. Giles. 

A year ago I purchased a small octavo volume entitled 
“Contract of Agreement for Building an Exchange in the City 
of Edinburgh, between the Magistrates and Town Council and 
the Tradesmen,” printed in 1754, which refers to this building. 
This book contains nine pages of “ The Contents” ; an interest- 
ing and elaborate piece of typography ; an elevation and a plan 
of the buildings ; the agreement, including a specification of 
60 pages, and an appendix of 28 pages, “containing estimates 
of the particular pieces of work in the Exchange,” comprising 
the quantities for the whole building. 

The agreement appeared to me singular, and one so com- 
plicated that it was likely there would be variations in carrying 
it out and adjustments necessary in its final settlement. I have 
endeavoured to investigate what was the outcome of this 
agreement, and I regret to say that toa great extent I have 
been unsuccessful. I have, however, gleaned some information 
respecting its issue, which I venture to lay before you, as 
throwing some light on the subject of building contracts, on the 
system in vogue in Scotland 130 years ago, and, incidentally, 
on a variety of matters with which it is our business to come in 
contact in our daily avocations. 

I shall have to ask your patience in listening to an outline 
of the contract itself and some description of the buildings, ~ 
which appear to have been executed to a great extent in accord- 
ance with these documents. I must also call your attention to 
some of the circumstances affecting the building trades in 
Edinburgh at that time. The parties-contractors are, on the 
one side, the Lord Provost, four bailies, the Dean of Guild, and 
the treasurer, “together with the remanent council and deacons 
of crafts for themselves and their successors in office, as repre- 
senting the whole body and community of the said city” ; and 
on the other side a mason, three wrights, and “John Fergus, 
architect, all burgesses, freemen, members of Maty’s Chapel of 
Edinburgh, undertakers for building the said Exchange.” The 
date is 12th June, 1754. 

We find ourselves face to face with a state of society very 
different from the present. The contractors have to be bur- 
gesses, have to be freemen, have each to be a member of a 
craft ; these crafts were represented in the Town Council till 
1833, each by deacons of crafts, and since then by the convener 
of the crafts. The tenure to be granted for the properties sold 
is free burgage, burgage implying socage, that is, fixity of 
impost, and also direct tenure from the superior ; free burgage 
meaning continuous security of tenure without rent. We may 
contrast this state of things with that in London now, where in 
the execution of any public works the representation of the 
builders on the governing body is only casual. Our buildings 
erected on another's land are not freehold, and their suitability 
for their respective purposes must be reconsidered from time 
to time. 

The position of the Dean of Guild induces us to take some 
short view of the long-continued contest of which the then state 
of the governing body in Edinburgh was the outcome. He was 
the head or judge of the fraternity of merchant burgesses or the 
guildry, the oldest city brotherhood. His duties were to grant 
the freedom of the town, to have the care of the fabric of the 
pdiiReia A Sea eek U8 Loi see lS tet i a ee ae 
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great “kirk” of the city, the church of St. Giles ; and to super- 
intend all buildings, public and private, and he had power to 
compel the owners to repair buildings, and, if necessary, to order 
‘them down when they were worn out or dangerous, which power 
he and his Court continue to exercise to the full. The oversight 
of all buildings within the burgh, as regards safety, rests with 
the burgh engineer, who calls on owners to make safe, by re- 
moval or otherwise, any structure he considers dangerous ; 
should the owner fail to comply within a set time the burgh 
engineer then applies to the Dean of Guild Court, which has 
power to order the removal of the dangerous structure at the 
owner’s expense. 

The Lord Dean of Guild issues an annual report of the 
present work of his Court, which is a very interesting docu- 
ment. It explains the extent to which the work of controlling, 
directing, and supervising the erection of all new houses and 
buildings, and the alterations on existing buildings, is carried. 
It also details its interference in the testing of drains, its 
requirements as to the heights of buildings, which are generally 
not to exceed one anda half times the width of the streets, 
with the extent of open ground, in many cases to the extent of 
half of the area built over, and as to the extent of lights, &c, to 
common stairs. 

The constitution of the Court is perhaps a lesson to our 
County Council for the constitution of an acceptable “ Court of 
Building Assize.” The Court at present consists of the Lord 
Dean of Guild as president, a medical man as bailie, a master 
plumber as convener of trades, a master blacksmiti, a civil 
engineer, and a valuator as councillors ; a civil engineer and 
a merchant, with the Procurator Fiscal (the Public Prosecutor 
before the Sheriff Courts), a clerk of the Court and the burgh 
engineer, who has also the title of master of works. There was 
an old distinction between a craftsman-burgess and a guild- 
brother, as the latter made special payments to the Merchants’ 
Company. The handicraftsmen began a struggle for power in 
1424, and then appointed deacons to represent them on the 
Town Council. Their position was nominally abolished in 
1555, but it was revived and there were still two craftsmen on 
the Town Council in 1582, when King James VI. (our King 
James I.) on being appointed arbitrator between the con- 
tending factions established a Municipal Constitution or “ sett,” 
which, with some changes, remained till the beginning of this 
century. Under this the privileges of the guildry became 
purchasable. Eventually, in 1681, the Company of Mer- 
chants of the City of Edinburgh was established, one 
condition of admission to the company being previous admis- 
sion to the guildry or merchant-burgess-ship. In 1683 by an un- 
derstanding between the merchants and the traders, the deacons 
of the latter were recognised by the former. This understand- 
ing, however (as has often been the case with understandings), 
proved the source of much_ litigation. The merchant- 
burgesses, with the Dean of Guild, maintained their position 
on the Council; the craftsmen or trades with small representa- 
tion on the Council, but with a compact following, used their 
ensign, or the blue blanket as it was called, to bring their 
members together when popular excitement ran high. The 
trades were ardent supporters of the sovereign, and took such 
active part in the politics of the day that from their action on 
the occasion of the Porteous riots, in 1736, the city was threatened 
with the deprivation of its privileges. In 1745 it may be 
remembered the Rebel army were in possession of the city of 
Edinburgh, and after those troublous times the peace of Scotland 
became so far established that the inhabitants of the good 
town which contained then the principal portion of the pro- 
fessional classes of the country, as well as the town houses of 
the landed aristocracy, began to look about to improve the 
amenities of their city, the contract we are now considering 
being the first outcome of their good resolutions. In 1766, 
it may be in consequence of having to ‘face the consequences 
of this contract, the Town Council re-established the office of 
chamberlain or factor which had been discontinued since 1709. 

Of the trades of Edinburgh some notice should also be given. 
Many of them were formed into distinct bodies in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century when the colours of the Hammer- 
men (the blue blanket aforesaid) were hung in the chapel of the 
reputed goldsmith, St Eligius, Scottice St. Eloi, a portion of 
the large central church of the town, St. Giles’s. In 1503 was 
founded by Michael McQuhan the hospital for poor men, with 
a chapel of St. Mary Magdalen, which was left in trust to the 
Corporation of Hammermen, a guild which united all the metal- 
workers. The chapel remains with stained-glass and the 
twenty-two armorial bearings of the various trades, eight of 
them subsidiary to the Hammermen; but the Hammermen 
have sold the chapel to the Protestant Institute. The blue 
blanket, said to be a relic of St. Eligius, perhaps only the cover- 
ing of a statue of him, is now carefully preserved at the Trades- 
Maiden Hospital, an educational institution under the special 
tutelage of the convener and his board of deacons. 

There was another chapel—that of St. Mary the Virgin, in 
Niddry Wynd—founded in 1505; it had been pulled down and 
rebuilt as a modern chapel before the time of this contract, and 


shortly afterwards, in connection with the formation of the great 
North-and-South thoroughfare known as the North and South 
Bridges, the Wynd was converted into Niddry Street. 

‘‘ The united companies of Wrights and Masons,” so erected 
by Seal of Cause in 1475, who had had a chapel of St. John in 
St. Giles’s Church, purchased the property in 1618, and under 
the title of the ‘United Incorporations of Mary’s Chapel” 
held their meetings there till the beginning of this century. 
The trades are now represented on the Town Council by their 
convener, who is elected by the deacons of each trade or craft, 
but these are no longer confined to those who exercise the 
special callings by which they are designated. The building 
trades still meet together as Mary’s Chapel. 

The presence on the Town Council of the Dean of Guild 
and of the Convener of Trades is a token left of the long- 
continued struggle between the merchants and the trades. The 
comparatively modern Merchant Company has no direct or 
special representative on the Town Council, but the guildry 
(the old merchant-burgess class) are specially represented by 
the Dean of Guild. The Dean of Guild and the Convener of 
Trades are the only members of Council not appointed by 
popular election. There is now also a Trades’ Council which 
has been in existence for fifty years, but has no statutory or 
officially recognised status, though its moral influence is of con- 
siderable weight. It consists of from twenty-five to thirty 
delegates, working-men, from a constituency of about 25,090 
workmen of all kinds of trades, intended to watch and promote 
the interests of this particular class, and, when necessary, to 
endeavour to bring about amicable arrangements with em- 
ployers. A former President of this body has been lately 
returned, in the interests of the working-men, as a member of 
the Town Council. 

To return, however, to the description of the contract. An 
Act (26 Geo. II.) is recited authorising Commissioners for 
Public Improvements to purchase land, and to erect buildings 
and sell or dispose of them, and the resolution is recited of the 
said commissioners to carry out the plans delivered unto them, 
and to leave it an open question whether part of the building 
shall be used as a custom-house or for private dwellings ; an 
Act of the City Council of August 29, 1753, authorising the 
agreement, is also recited, and the agreements already made 
for the purchase of the areas required for the sum of 
11,749/. 6s. 8d. at least, to be only rateable at such price to 
the undertakers ; and the tender of the undertakers to do the 
work at 19,7072. 16s 4d, and to take the land off the hands of 
the city at the above-mentioned sum, making up such under- 
taking on their part in whole to 31,457/. 3s. sterling money of 
Great Britain. 

I may here note that one reason for the erection of this 
structure was the necessity for improving the buildings in the 
locality. In 1751 there had been the fall of a six-storey build- 
ing in the High Street close to this site, accompanied by loss 
of life, and the south end of Mary King’s Close was part of the 
site taken. This Close had not been inhabited since 1645, 
when it had been the last abode of the plague in the city. 
Since then it had the character of being haunted. The houses 
in this part had been projected forward with wooden gables for 
7 feet into the street, permission for which encroachmert had 
been granted in order to persuade the burgesses to remove and 
consume an obnoxious wood in the neighbourhood. 

The agreement then runs, on the part of the undertakers, to 
take down the ruinous houses: to clear the rubbish, either to 
be spread on the Castle Hill, or to be tipped to the northwards 
ready to be used for narrowing the North Loch: in place 
thereof to erect the Exchange on the site, with carefully 
described boundaries, to consist of 


A body of a house 1114 feet in length from out to out, and 513 feet 
broad over walls in the centre line, and two wings or jambs projecting 
forward to the south from the ends of the said body 131 feet each, for 
forming the east and west sides of the square, with a range of buildings 
on the south along the sides of the street 19 feet high from the level of 
the court, with an entry in the centre of 10 feet wide, all to form a 
square court of 83 feet from north to south, exclusive of a piazza of 
13 feet and 89 feet wide from east to west, and to contain :—Firstly, 
ten shops on a line with the street, with rooms over them ; secondly, 
four shops behiad the range to the street, with rooms over them ; 
thirdly, seven shops within the court, with rooms over them ; fourthly, 
ten laigh (or basement) shops to the street ; fifthly, eleven laigh shops 
within the court ; sixthly, two houses on the east wing; seventhly, 
one house on the west wing; eighthly, other three houses, whereof two 
on the south end of the wings to the street, and one on the north of 
the east wing; ninthly, two printing-houses ; tenthly, four dwelling- 
houses under the level of the court; eleventhly, three coffee-houses ; 
and twelfthly and lastly, a custom-house. And the said ranges of 
building and square, when erected, to be hereafter called by the name 
of The Exchange, and all such building on or before 15th May, 1762, 
to be finished according to the method hereby, and by the plans, 
elevations, sections, and estimates thereof, prescribed, agreed, and 
expressed, as subscribed 12th June, 1754. 


Then follows the specification, commencing, “ Particularly 
touching the mason’s work,” giving the thicknesses of the walls 
from 5 feet thick down to 18 inches, and the pillars (newel 
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walls) of the staircases 1 foot thick, composed of good rubble 


stone. 

The fronts all broached work, and in level courses of a good well- 
‘coloured stone. All hewn work to be polished, and of one sort and 
colour of stone. No upstart rebbets to be used, but coursed with out- 
band and inband, with the lintels laid on inband rebbets. The cement 
composed of good sea-sand and well-burnt lime. 


This cement, I gather, is now called fine lime in Edinburgh ; it 
corresponds with our fine or setting stuff. The usual best work 
in Scotch specifications is described as lipped in white lead; 
that is, in white lead putty, with the oil driven out by ham- 
mering. 

The bed of every stone to be at least 2 inches broader than it is high, 

and in every other course the end of the stone shall be turned to the 
face of the wall, and the length of the stone shall be turned in through 
the wall, all which shall be sufficiently bedded, grouted, and filled up 
with mortar, and the rubble walls shall be harled as they are carried 
up. 
Harling is a term usually applied to rough-cast. There is no 
rough-cast in this building. The term here probably means 
raked out for pointing. The pointing would be done afterwards 
from a hanging scaffold. 

And the corners of the building shall be done with broached free- 
stone, not under 2 feet long, nor above 14 inches high; and in place 
of using timber for safe-lintels, such shall be arched with stone over all 
the doors and windows, both on the outside and inside of the house ; 
the vau'ts to be built of flat-bedded stones, the pend (or arch) stones 


‘even at the crown or top of the arches, and not under 14 inches deep, | 1 
| has been purchased for the British Museum. 


the flanks or haunches filled with solid rubblework. Three storeys of 
vaults under part of the court to be 37 feet in heizht; to put iron 
grates and to caussaway all the vents in the different storeys in a suff- 
cient manner. The large drains to be 3 feet wide and 53 feet high, 
and there shall be carried up proper conveyances through the several 
walls of the building to the kitchens and water-closets for discharging 


the foul water from them into the drains, and for admitting pipes of | 


clean water for the service and conveniency thereof, 
(Zo be continued.) 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


E> Yondon.—The new mission-hall and classrooms in connec- 
tion with St. Saviour’s Church, Battersea Park Road, S.W., 
were formally opened on the 13th inst. The building, which 
stands immediately behind the church, comprises an hall, 
80 feet by 4o feet, and three large classrooms. Mr. E. Elton 
Hawkins, of 19 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C, was the archi- 
tect, and Messrs. G. N. Street & Son, of 34 Surrey Lane, S.W., 
the contractors. 

London.—A large block of residential flats of a superior 
character are to be erected by Messrs. J. W. Hobbs & Co., 
contractors, 13 Cecil Street, Strand. The building will have a 
frontage of about 420 feet in Morpeth Terrace, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, and will contain forty-two suites of apartments to 
- ‘be let as flats, which will be fitted up with every convenience. 
Four hydraulic lifts for the tenants will be fitted up, in addition 
to spacious fireproof staircases. All floors will be fireproof. 
The buiiding will be faced with red brick with stone dressings, 
and will be Renaissance in character. The architect is Mr. 
George Baines, 4 Great Winchester Street. Two similar blocks 
of flats adjoining have already been erected by the same con- 
‘tractors and architect, and are all occupied. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Bexley.—A Congregational school chapel is now being 
erected at Bexley, Kent, at a cost of about 2,500/., from designs 
by Mr. George Baines, architect, 4 Great Winchester Street, in 
the Early Decorated style. The site is large enough for a future 
permanent church, and, when this is built, the building now 
being erected will be used as a school. 

London.—The schools to the Shoreditch Tabernacle are 
now in course of erection. The total estimated cost of the 
scheme is 4,200/. The building will consist of a large central 
‘schoolroom so feet by 35 feet, with ten Jarge classrooms 
ranged round it in a horse-shoe shape, shut off from it by means 
of revolving wood shutters, and having wickets therein, and 
divided from each other by panelled partitions, which can be 
pushed up in sections against the side walls, so as to throw the 
whole space on the ground-floor into one large room 65 feet by 
65 feet. Above the side classrooms is a gallery which will 

accommodate twelve classes, and open to the central school- 
room. This will be lighted by clerestory lights over the flat 
xoofs of the gallery, which will be formed of iron joists and 
concrete, finished with Seyssel asphalte. The clerestory windows 
will open for ventilation. In addition to these rooms there will 
be an infants’ classroom 20 feet by 21 feet, a lecture-room 
25 feet by 32 feet, and two large classrooms over these. All 
the necessary lavatories and offices are also provided, and a 
<aretaker’s house. Three spacious fireproof staircases are 


} of Art since 1868, died on the rcth inst. 


provided from the upper floor, and six wide doorways for exit, 
all of which will open outwards. The floor will be of wood 
blocks on solid concrete. There will be accommodation for 
about 1,500 scholars. The architect is Mr. Geo. Baines, 
4 Great Winchester Street, and the builder Mr. F. J. Coxhead, 
Leytonstone. 

Upper Tooting.—The formal opening of Trinity Road 
Baptist Church schools, Upper Tooting, after enlargement, 
took place on the 11th inst. A special feature in connection 
with the alterations is the provision of a church parlour (cosily 
furnished with every requisite for comfort) over a part of the 
schoolroom, which is intended to be used for small social 
gatherings in connection with the church. The alterations and 
additions were carried out by Mr. W. Johnson, of Wandsworth 
Common, at a cost of about 800/.,, under the superintendence of 
the architect, Mr. E. Elton Hawkins, 19 York Buildings, 
Adelphi, W.C. 


GENERAL. 


The Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 have 
granted to the Colonial Institute a lease of the arcades con- 
tiguous to the site of the building, which will be architecturally 
treated so as to correspond with the Institute. 

The Royal Society of Painter-Etchers have elected the 
following gentlemen as Associates of this Society, viz. Messrs. 
A. W. Bayes, W. Boucher, C. F. Robinson, and F. S. Walker. 

A Greek Vase, by Python, from the Carlisle Collection, 
It is understood 
that several gems will be also acquired. 

Mr. W. H. Stopford, the head-master of the Halifax School 
His water-colour 
drawings were much esteemed. Mr. Stopford was a native of 
Cork. 

Mr. Holman Hunt will deliver an address at the opening 


| of the exhibition of the Drawing Society on March 31. 


Mr. H. P. Boulnois was presented with a gold hunting- 


watch and chain by his friends in Portsmouth before leaving 


that town to undertake the duties of borough engineer at 
Liverpool. 
The Twelfth Annual Spring Exhibition of modern 


| pictures was opened at Southport on Monday—762 works 


have been hung. ' 
The Vote for 100,000/. for the acquisition of land, &c, at 
South Kensington, for purposes connected with science and 


| the arts, was approved by the House of Commons on Tuesday, 


A Postrait of Mr. Lennox Canning, architect, appears in 
the Johannesburg Star, of January 24. The memoir states that 
‘** Mr. Canning’s work in South Africa is the best of its kind. 
Since 1883 he has been advising architect to the Free State 
Government, in which year the Presidency was built. With 
Mr. Goad he has been selected as architect of the new 
Raadzaal, Bloemfontein. Most of the great buildings of 
Johannesburg stand as monuments of his genius.” 


A Brass Salver, partly refoussé, has been given to St. 
Giles’s Cathedral, and isa replica of one in the cathedral of 
St. Magnus, Kirkwall, which dates from 1639. 


The Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours have 
elected Mrs. Helen Allingham and Mr. Samuel J. Hodson, 
as members, and Mr. C. Napier Henry, Associate. 


The Dumfries Art Club opened its first exhibition on 
Wednesday, in Free St. George’s Hall. About 200 works are 
displayed. 

The Building Fund for University College Hospital now 
amounts to 11,500/., but the rebuilding will not be commenced 
until a sum of 30,000/. is available for the works. 

Plans for branch libraries in Birmingham have been pre- 
pared by Messrs. Cossins & Peacock and Messrs. Martin & 
Chamberlain, and have obtained the approval of the Free 
Libraries Committee of the Corporation. 

A Project for the removal of Carfax Church, Oxford, may 
be said to be defeated, as the vestry accepted an amendment to 
the following effect :—‘ Provided that the site be not built on by 
the Corporation, or, in the alternative, the price will be increased.” 
The Corporation had agreed to pay 2,000 guineas for the site 
of the church and churchyard. 

The Burlington Boulevard, just constructed at Buxton 
at a cost of 1,200/, has been opened to the public. It is 
1,600 feet in length, and connects the Broad Walk, St. John’s 
Road, and the Park, the most fashionable quarters of the town. 
The Duke of Devonshire is about to parcel out sites over- 
looking the gardens, on which villas will be erected. 

The Edition of the “ Architects’, Surveyors’ and Engi- 
neers’ Compendium and Complete Catalogue” for 1890 has 
appeared, but as architects have made arrangements about 
diaries which are not likely to be superseded, the utility of this 
work is discounted by the delay in publication. This year’s 
edition contains a portrait of Mr. Waterhouse, and contribu- 
tions from Mr. Aitchison, Mr. Cates, and others, 
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THE WEEK. 


THE honours bestowed in connection with the opening 
of the Forth Bridge were well deserved and will be generally 
approved. It required courage in the directors to undertake 
so stupendous and novel a work after the downfall of the 
‘Tay Bridge, and the chairman, Sir MarrHew WILLIAM 
‘THOMPSON, might be said to have a claim on the baronetcy 
conferred on him. Sir JoHN Fow er, who, like the chair- 
aman, comes from Yorkshire, in giving his support to the 
scheme did enough to guarantee its success, for since 
1844 he has been among foremost civil engineers of the 
age. Already a knight, he is now raised to the dignity of 
a baronet. Sir BENJAMIN BAKER, who was the real designer 
of the bridge, prepared himself for his position by writing 
articles on the subject of long-span bridges. ‘The new 
knight is still a young man, but merit is readily recognised 
in Great George Street, and he is now a member of the 
council of the Institution of Civil Engineers. On Sir 
WitiiaM ARROL’s shoulders rested the charge of executing 
the work, although he was only one of the four contractors. 
His ingenuity as an inventor and his courage have been factors 
in the erection of the bridge under many difficulties. The 
Forth Bridge is a testimony that as yet we have not lost the 
power of undertaking gigantic structures. 


In his speech at the banquet which followed the open- 
ing of the Forth Bridge on Tuesday, Sir JoHN FOWLER 
referred to the ‘‘cruel tests” which were imposed by the 
inspectors of the Board of Trade in order to determine the 
strength of the structure. It is well to put on record the 
conclusions which the officers arrived at after an examina- 
tion of the bridge from the time it was commenced. They 
say:—‘ We think it right to record our opinion that this great 
undertaking, every part of which we have seen at different 
stages of its construction, is a wonderful example of 
thoroughly good workmanship with excellent materials, and 
that both in its conception and in its execution it isa 
credit to all who have been connected with it, bearing 
testimony to the ability of the engineers who have designed 
it, to the skill and resource of those who have superintended 
and constructed it, and to the zeal and courage of the work- 
amen who have been employed upon it.” Sir JOHN FowLER 
was therefore justified when he said of the piers that no 
better piece of masonry was ever executed for any 
public work in the world. In spite of all the astronomers 
and mathematicians predicted when the design was first 
made known, there is no doubt that the steel cantilevers 
and girders, if not subjected to vibration from some new 
sort of engines and carriages that will impose double the 
strain of those now used, and if the parts are preserved 
from atmospheric action by painting, will endure some 
‘hundreds of years. ‘This will be evident from the. tests 
imposed on the contractors by the engineers. Strips cut 
lengthwise or crosswise were to have an ultimate tensile 
strength of not less than 30 tons and not exceeding 33 tons 
per square inch of section, with an elongation of at least 
20 per cent. ina length of 8 inches for all steel subject to 
tensile stresses, and of not less than 34 tons nor exceeding 
37 tons, with an elongation of at least 17 per cent, for all 
steel subject only to compression. Strips cut crosswise or 
lengthwise 14 inches wide, heated uniformly to a low cherry 
red, and cooled in water of 82 deg. Fahrenheit, had to 
stand bending double in a press to a curve of which the 
inner radius is one and a half times the thickness of the 
steel tested 


STRANGERS who desire to oe independent of the guides 
‘sometimes find a difficulty in making their way through the 
Louvre, owing to the absence of any distinguishing sign at 
the entrances of the majority of the galleries. To remedy 
this inconvenience, numbers have been placed above the 


doorways, except in the special cases, such as the Gallery of 


Apollo, where the titles are familiar. The new arrange- 


ment will help visitors, but it should be supplemented by 
the introduction of plans on a large scale, with painted 
outlines but without detail, showing the situation of the 
There are so many foreign visitors to the 


warious rooms. 


{ Louvre who have not time to study the arrangement of the 
buildings, it would be well to facilitate their journey through 
the collections. It would also be advantageous to have litho- 
graphed plans indicating the positions of the most remark- 
able treasures in the collections, or the character of the 
contents of the various rooms, which could be sold at a 
cheap rate. 


Ir is evident from Wednesday’s debate in the Liverp:ol 
Council Chamber that the objection to Mr. Lrr’s ranels 
for St. George’s Hall simply arose from dislike to expend 
money on works of art. One representative of the city 
confessed as much, for he said that ‘‘when they came to 
their former unfavourable decision they were actuated by 
monetary considerations alone.” Another member said he 
did not believe that the Council would have been justified 
in spending 1,800/ at the present time, when trade was 
depressed in Liverpool. The offer of Mr. RATHBONE to 
have the reliefs executed at his own cost, therefore, con- 
verted many of the Corporation who had been posing as 
amateurs and champions of virtue. Mr. RATHBONE stipu- 
lates that the panels are to remain zz sztu for five years at 
least, and then the Council can remove them if they still 
object to the treatment. ‘There was a show of dissatisfac- 
tion by some members of the Council, but eventually there 
were twenty-eight votes in favour of the acceptance of Mr. 
RATHBONE’S proposal, while there were fifteen against it. 
The result might easily have been antitipated, for in 
Liverpool much will be sacrificed to save a little money. 
The spirit which was exhibited in respect of the panels is 
seen in mercantile transactions, and yet the inhabitants 
wonder that trade is leaving them. 


A Bill for the Amendment of the Public Health 
Acts has been introduced, in order to render local legis- 
lation more uniform. It proposes that refuse and other 
injurious matters are not to be allowed to pass into sewers, 
and waste steam, condensing water, or heated water from a 
boiler must also be kept out. Urban authorities are to 
have power to erect sanitary conveniences, and to charge 
fees for their use. Every building used as a workshop or 
manufactory is also to be provided with sanitary con- 
veniences in proportion to the number of persons employed. 
Rooms over privies are not to be used as dwelling or 
sleeping rooms. The erection of any embankment or filling 
up of building sites with offensive matter is to be pro- 
hibited. The urban authorities are also to be endowed 
with powers for dealing with houses that are unfit for 
human habitation. Buildings described as lock-up shops 
or workshops are not to be used as dwellings. If any 
person erects any new building, or raises any existing build- 
ing to a greater height than the adjoining building, he is at 
the request of the owner of the adjoining building to build 
up any flues of chimneys to the height of those on his own 
building, and at his own expense. Another clause relates 
to the provision of affording adequate means of ingress and 
egress for places of public resort. Some of the provisions 
are in force at present in a few towns, but the new Bill would 
make them general 


Tue Fine Art Section of the Edinburgh International 
Exhibition will contain works from foreign as well as 
British artists. A circular just issued states that the arrange- 
ments in connection with the works of foreign artists will be 
undertaken by the commissioners of their respective coun- 
tries. For the United Kingdom a special committee has 
been formed, and works will be accepted subject to the 
prescribed rules and regulations. A series of special 
galleries have been set apart for the Fine Art Section in one 
of the best parts of the building, and every care and atten- 
tion have been piid to secure suitable provision for lighting 
and the safe custody of the exhibits. It is proposed ta 
accept oil-paintings, water-colour drawings, pastels, works in 
black and white (including engravings and etchings), and 
sculpture. It is also decided to promote an art union, by 
which it is expected that a large amount of money will be 
raised, which, after deducting the necessary expenses, will 
be devoted to the purchase of works of art in the exhibition. 
Prize-winners will have the option of selecting works to the 
exact value of their prizes, or may obtain works of higher 
value by paying the difference in price 
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THE BUILDING CRISIS IN ROME. 


URING the last ten years much has been written 
about the remarkable energy displayed by the 
Romans in transforming their capital. The practicability 
of the work could not be entirely apparent to strangers who 
knew the city from occasional visits. That Rome would 
gain by the removal of houses which were hardly fitted for 
stables, and that drainage and street cleansing were more of 
a necessity than elsewhere, would be admitted by all, but, 
on the other hand, the financial aspects of the case were 
not encouraging. In the days of the Papal Government it 
was a puzzle to make out how a large part of the inhabitants 
were able to find the money to pay for food. The in- 
dustries of the city were not cartied out ona grand scale, 
and the commerce was not remarkable. The Roman people 
fortunately appeared to be easily satisfied, and as misery 
was to be found among all classes, there was no sense of 
degradation with the poorest. 

But when it was decreed that Rome was to become the 
capital of an united Italy, and should be altered to a con- 
dition becoming its new dignity, the question naturally arose 
about where the money that was requisite for the works was 
to be obtained. Under the modern system of Government 
it was no longer possible to make a whole country or a 
province supply the means for the adornment of a capital. 
Rome had not only to be Haussmannised, but was expected 
to pay all the expenses of the operation. So much depends 
on prestige, there was, however, no difficulty in discovering 
people who were ready to invest their fortune in the creation 
of anew Rome. Indeed, so numerous were the private 
schemes for building, the authorities found it difficult to 
bring them into relation with general projects. It might be 
supposed that Rome was about to become once more 
the capital of an universal Empire, and that provision was 
to be made for quartering people from remote regions. Yet 
all that Rome was really to gain was the addition of new 
governmental and administrative offices. 

It was not intended, nor would it be allowed, that any- 
thing should be done to detract from the prosperity or the 
pride of Milan, Turin, or Genoa. Rome became the 
capital, which was little more than a sort of barren honour 
for the citizens ; but care was taken by the Italian Govern- 
ment to avoid all ‘semblance of favouritism in order to 
prevent jealousy. The Romans pay so. heavily for the 
privilege of living in a capital, their lot is not envied 
throughout Italy. Their position compared with other 
inhabitants can be judged by the taxation. In Milan the 
octroi duties amount to 12s. 5a. for each inhabitant ; in 
Turin the duties are 16s. 1d. ; in Genoa 1/. 4s. 5d. ; but in 
Rome they amount to 1/. 11s. 1¢@. ‘The communal taxes in 
Turin are 12, 4s. 4d., while in Rome they rise to 2/7. 7s. rod. 
per inhabitant. If the Romans are the most heavily taxed 
of all the Italians, it is owing to the costly municipal works, 
which, however, are far less expensive as a whole than the 
buildings erected by private speculators. 

A few figures may be given to suggest the kind of works 
which had to be undertaken to fit Rome for a capital 
according to modern ideas. The new streets are to cost 
over three millions sterling. The arrangement of some 
new quarters, 1,300,000/. ; the Corso Vittorio Emmanuele, 
over a million ; streets leading to the Tiber Kmbankment, 
1,300,000/.; porticoes on ditto, 350,000/.; demolition of the 
Ghetto, 178,o00/. ; Corso Italia, 200,000/. ; Viale del Re, 
150,000/. ; bridges, 840,000/.; promenades, 200,000/.; 
cattle market, 87,000/. ; sewage, 270,000/. ; water supply, 
185,000/, The municipal administration have announced 
that during the last seven years the loan of six millions 
sterling on account of the general improvement scheme has 
been expended, and a further sum of five millions will be 
needed before the scheme can be said to be completed. 
For many additional works supplementary loans will have to 
be afterwards sought. The cost of the law courts, palace 
of sciences, hospitals, barracks, amounting to 1,200,0004, 
which are to be charged to the Italian Government, are not 
included in the above figures. Certainly there must be a 
good deal of value still attached to the title, Civis 
Romanum, or so many sacrifices would not be made by 
ae who possess it to express their devotion to the city 
itself. 

The amount of money invested in new buildings must 


surprise everybody who considers the apparent uncertainty 
of any adequate returns. According to an official report, 
the capital employed in the building of houses between 
January 1882 and March 1888 amounted to 10,960,000/, 
That sum is exclusive of buildings erected at the expense 
of the Municipality or the Government, which may be put 
down at 3,700,000/, The figures do not include the money 
paid for ground, or laid out in the adaptation of existing 
houses. They apply solely to new buildings. To say that 


_oyer twenty millions sterling have been expended on the 


improvement of Rome within the short period of seven 
years, is understating the amount. As the population at 
the last return was put down at 407,936, the improvements. 
may be said to cost 50/. a head, which is a very high 
average. About three-fourths of the money laid out on 
houses can be said to have been derived from the mortgage 
banks. 
in a habitable condition, and the amount does not exceed 
one-half the valuation. The banks obtain the money from 
capitalists on bonds which bear a minimum interest of 
4% per cent., and a maximum of 54 per cent. According 
to the tables, it is found that the average cost for building 
a house of five or six floors is 14/ 115. 2d. per square metre 
of covered area, and the cost per room is 80/7. As betweem 
187c and 1881 there were 155,980 new rooms constructed, 
and between 1882 and 1887 there were 137,000, it would 
thus appear that in eighteen years the outlay on habita- 
tions may be calculated at twenty-three and a half millions. 

The prices of building-sites vary according to the posi- 
tion. In 1887 and 1888 the highest value was obtain ible. 
Tn a central part as much as 4o/. per square métre was. 
paid for special lots, but that was exceptional. In the 
Corso Vittorio Emmanuele the prices ranged from 12/. 16s. 
to 134, ros.; in the Via Arenula from 9/. tos. to 10/. 175. ; 
and in the Via Cavour from 8/ to 8/. 16s. These streets. 
are all important thoroughfares. Lower prices were paid 
elsewhere, until at the Porta Pia the price per métre fell to 
14. 5s. 7a.. The demand could not be kept up at those 
prices, and of late there is a serious depreciation in the 
value of sites, except of course in certain parts. In 
December 1888 the price paid for the site of the Piombino 
Palace was no less than 29/. per metre. 

The rents may now be considered. ‘Taking an apartment 
of six rooms, with kitchen, staircase, and water laid on, as 
a standard, it is found that in the principal thoroughfares. 
the rent varies from 6/7. to 87. a month. In first-class 
houses it is even higher. The rent in the Maccao, which 
is a new quarter, is from 3/. 125, to 44 165. On the 
Esquiline Hill it is from 37 to 37. 12s. Workmen have to 
pay for a room from 7s. 6d. a month to 9s. 7d. House rent 
in Rome is higher than in Venice, Genoa, Florence, Turin, 
and Milan, but it is not in excess of Naples. It is needless. 
to say that the houses are cheaper than in Paris or Berlin. 

There is no doubt that, in spite of the necessity which 
existed in Rome for better houses, the number of new 
buildings erected was in excess of the requirements. A 
gradual development would have been advantageous, but it 
seemed as if the people were desirous to demonstrate that 
by the change of Government Rome became as modern as 
the other capitals of Europe. There was no check om 
builders. ‘The municipal authorities of Rome declare that 
part of the outlay which the city has to pay arose from the 
unexpected creation of new quarters. If plans were not 
approved or if approval was delayed the Municipality be- 
came liable for claims. By the Italian law houses can be 
run up anywhere, and it becomes incumbent on the 
authorities to pave roads, construct sewers, and lay on water 
and gas. Every encouragement is offered to speculation. 
Land in the suburban districts was accordingly bought and 
offered in small lots to men without capital, at exorbitant 
prices, the bait being the long term allowed for repayment. 
It was stipulated, however, that one or more houses should 
be erected on each plot, and the vendors of the ground were 
ready to supply the necessary funds for the builders. Men 
were tempted, and new quarters arose for which there was. 
no necessity. 


The failure of the outlying speculations was not without 


effect in cases where the building was carried on under 
legitimate conditions. One bank was compelled to suspend 
payment, although the security possessed was sufficiently 
satisfactory to warrant the Banca Nazionale to advance 


The money is not advanced until the buildings are: 


ee 
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1,600,c00/, in order that the buildings, which were the 
security, might be completed. Ventures of that kind are 
not likely to be repeated. Either the capital of private 
speculators is exhausted, or they have become chary of 
investing in building schemes, for at present it is found 
most difficult to dispose of house property in Rome. Many 
people seem to be expecting that necessity will compel 
owners and mortgagees to sell at a sacrifice, and are waiting 
for those bargains. One of the effects of the stagnation is 
seen in the great falling off in the duties which were leviéd 
on building materials entering the city. 

At present there seems to be a fear of anticipating what 
will be the result of the over-building, but it is inevitable 
that, however long the evil day may be staved off, the crash 
will come at last. Rome was without industries, and con- 
sequently it was imagined that building could take their 
place. It was not foreseen that the city has not many 
advantages to offer people in order that they may become 
permanent residents. ‘There was a certainty of an increase 
an the number of Government officials, but men of that 
class do not receive large salaries in Italy. There is no 
probability, therefore, that the rents of houses will be in- 
creased, and from the number of buildings which are not 
fully occupied, it is likely that rents will fall. That would 
be an advantage for many in Rome, but it will not tend to 
an increase in building operations, and it will bring heavy 
losses to many people in Italy, and, we are afraid, many 
English investors will also suffer. 


AN EDINBURGH CONTRACT IN 1754.* 


By T. M. RICKMAN, F.S A, 
(Concluded from page 142.) 


HE chimneys (235 in number) and vents to have the divi- 
sions or brigs not under 3 inches thick, and the flues to vary 
in size according to that of the rooms they have to serve, from 
14 by 10 inches to 20 by Io inches. Ragling to be put to let 
in the sarking (boarding) and slate. Hearths to be corbled or 
arched. Chimney-pieces, some to have jambs and tabernacle 
frames of marble, some covings to have Dutch chimney tiles ; 
heads to be of droved freestone; the coping, &c. batted with 
lead ; the chimney-stacks of hewn stone not polished. 


The great custom-house staircase to be a hanging-stair, both 
steps and plats, the length 6 feet in daylight, with 18 inches more at 
least of counter-balance, with a bottled moulding on the fronts and 
ends and joggled together. The other staircases to have scale stairs, 
with a newel wall and a stone arch under each landing; and these 
stairs to be taken down to connect with the various Closes adjoining. 
The roofs to have sarking and platform dales of good red fir-logs with 
principal rafters 9 inches by 8} inches, purlines 8} inches square, and 
scantlings 7} inches by 23 inches. Purlines framed into the principal 
rafters and drawboard (draw-bored) ; sarking of 11 inch deal, flooring 
on the platform 13 inch thick, The slating to be Easdale, every slate 
above the smallest size to have two nails not under 20 lbs. per thousand, 
and overlapping one another, so far as that the nail in-the eye of the 
first slate shall be sufficiently covered by the tail of the third, and so 
on. The lead to be § lbs. weight Troas (a latinised form of the word 
Troy) to each foot super in the sheet before laying. The piazza is to 
have an octangular skylight, sashed and glazed, 10 feet over, covered 
above with a strong wire tirlace to prevent its being broken. 


The pavings generally to be of polished freestone, not less 
than 5 inches thick, partly on brick arching on beams, partly 
“ton a bed of till, 6 inches thick, composed of clay, lime, and 
smiddy-culm, and the joints secured with pan-cratch or terras 
sufficiently beat and prepared.” The word “till” is in use in 
Scotland for clay. It is used by Professor Jas. Geikie in his 
“ Great Ice Age,” to imply the tough stony clay found lowest of 
the superficial deposits in the south of Scotland. We should 
_ now use concrete for this purpose. Pan-cratch or terras sounds 
formidably to our ears. I believe each of the terms means only 
road-scrapings or drift, and it only comes to the paving being 
generally bedded in sand. 


The internal fronts to the court to have proper vases on a pediment, 
and the city’s arms carved by the best hands that can be had in North 
Britain, and the eastern face of the old Writers’ Court, forming part of 
the west side, to have a dressing composed of five pilasters of the 
Corinthian order set upon the top of the basement, and wrought of 
good red fir, the capitals of the pilasters of lead, and the spaces between 
made up of good hard plaster, and the whole of the woodwork painted 
in oil and coated with sand. Part of the east wing to have stone 
pilasters to correspond. The sash windows to be 2 inches and 
23 inches wainscot with oak soals; inside linings 1} inch fir, and with 


* Read at a meeting of the Institute of Builders, on February 13, 
Mr. G, F. Rider, president, in the chair, 
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| counterchecks out of solid, and all painted twice over with white lead 
and oil, and each to have a thin fir-board on the back side to prevent 
the paces from rubbing on the walls. 


Paces is the name for lead or iron weights to sashes, it comes 
from the idea of movement as a “ horse pace.” 


The floors to be framed of good red wood, the beams 10} inches 
by 9 inches, the girders 10} inches by 84 inches, with a cambering of 
I inch to 18 feet; scantlings 10 inches by 3 inches, laid at 13-inch 
distances. The beams 9} feet distance, and the joists not above 
13 feet of a bearing. The best floors 14 inch thick, either grooved and 
tongued or douled. Wainscoting is described as 1+ of an inch thick 
with panels $ inch raised; room-doors 2 inches thick, with panels 
I inch thick ; architraves reprised with swelling friezes ; other archi- 
traves with one facio on outside and inside. Iron holdfasts to be used 
for fixing these parts of the timber finishings where wooden dooks (or 
plugs) would be hurtful to the building. Handrails and balusters 
according to deposited patterns. 


The standards for partitions in lofty storeys 4 inches by 
24 inches, in smaller storeys 3 inches by 2 inches, at 14-inch 
distances. The ceilings through the whole building to be 
levelled, and braggating furnished for all coved ceilings and 
cornices. 


The plastering, where three coats, to be done, the first coat with 
lime, sand, and hair, scratched and thoroughly dried; the second with 
the same materials, and flotted straight ; and the third with fine sifted 
sand and flotted straight. 


All smith’s work, including locks and hinges, to be accord- 
ing to patterns deposited. Then follows a variety of general 
clauses. 


Generally they shall furnish and finish the whole premises as before 
set forth, described, or referred to. At least, that they will execute 
the carcase in the form before expressed and in the design agreed 
upon ; as also that they will complete the various finishing trades and 
every other in-work, whether herein mentioned or omitted, or not 
rightly mentioned, necessary to complete and make habitable the 
custom-house. 


For that notwithstanding this specification the undertakers may 
dispose of the several shops and houses after the joists are put in and 
the roof completed to any person for such price as the undertakers and 
purchasers may agree upon, with liberty for such purchasers to finish 
to their taste, or for the undertakers to finish for them in such manner 
as will best suit the reigning taste at the time, or hit that of particular 
persons. 

And in case the said undertaking is not completed and finished by 
Whit Sunday, 1762, the undertakers to pay the said magistrates 1/. 
per week. 


Also clauses as to scaffolding, clearing away rubbish, and 
inspection. Inspectors may stop the work verbally for twenty- 
four hours, and if satisfaction is not in such space received, 
then written notice of defects to be given to endure for eight 
days, during which time a formal decision by the commissioners 
shall be given as to what is required to be done. 

After the specification, of which I have given only the salient 
points, comes a series of clauses as to dealing with the buildings 
as erected and as to the accounts between the parties. 


As it is the meaning of the parties that neither the said commis- 
sioners nor the magistrates should run, incur, or be subjected to any 
risk in the sale of the houses and shops about the aforesaid square, the 
undertakers bind themselves to run the risk and take the hazard of the 
said houses and shops upon themselves at the several estimations as 
follows :— 


Firstly, ten shops on a line with the 
street, with rooms over them at 30/, 
yearly rent each and at 20 years’ pur- 


chase, extending to . c : » £6,000 0 oO 
Secondly, four shops at 20/. rental ee, OOOM Om O 
Thirdly, seven shops at 20/, rental 2,800 0 Oo 
Fourthly, ten laigh shops at 157. rental 3,000 0 o 
Fifthly, eleven laigh shops at 10/, rental 

and 15 years’ purchase , ‘ ee Ie O50 et Om O 
Sixthly, two houses on the east wing at 

750/. each i ee a - *» 3,500 0 Oo 
Seventhly, the house on west wing : 450 0 O 
Eighthly, three houses at 800/, each . 2,400 0 Oo 
Ninthly, the two printing-houses . : 832 0 oO 
Tenthly, four dwelling-houses under level 

of court . ‘ : , : » 2 65;840.-0"5 0 
Eleventhly, the three coffee-houses ee LOmEOMEO 
Twelfthly, the custom-house 5 5 Geeky ao 
Add also the value of old materials, and 

of a further piece of land purchased for 

a servitude and given to the under- 

takers ° ° ° ‘ e a {208 OL. 6 
Making a total of, 1 ies a0 » 31,545 6 8 


This amount exceeds the value of site 
832. 35. 84, but 


at such estimations any not sold before the expiration of the contract 
shall be taken to by the undertakers, But as¥regards the custom- 
house, if it be left on their hands, an abatement is to be made from 
the charge of 4o1/, 65. 8d., but deducting therefrom the above- 
mentioned $8/, 3s, 8¢,, which balance of 3132, 35, the magistrates 


and buildings by 
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neat or deduce to the said undertakers, or if the 


shall be bouni to repe } 
scheme be carried out and th’s portion retained as a custom-house, 


the undertakers are to pay the 88/ 35. 82. 

If any of the houses sell for larger sums than here put down, 
half the surglus price is to go to the Commissioners. The cost 
of the areas purchased is to be computed between the parties 
at the sum of 11,749/. 6s. 8¢., whether the actual cost be more 
or less. As the magistrates are also to lend and advance sums 
up to 18,coo/., the undertakers are to repay the cost of the areas 
and the advances with interest. Forty per cent. of all receipts 
to be paid on the sale of the properties to reimburse the magis- 
trates for the purchase of the areas, and the remaining 
60 per cent. to be paid on account of the advances, and the 
undertakers are to pay any balance “ within twelve months 
after Whit Sunday, 1762, with a fifth part more of penalty in 
case of failzie, and the legal interest thereof yearly, termly, and 
proportionally thereafter, during the not-payment of the same.” 
The undertakers are to use the advances for no other purpose 
than the carrying out of the buildings, and to pay interest on 
the same at I per cent. below the legal rate. 


And to the end the public may have a return of part of the money 
being out of the whole foresaid sum of 18,030/,, 


and have no chince of being i 
the undertakers are bound to finis’: the front shops and west wing by 


Whit Sun lay, 1757. 
The Town Council are to purchase a tenement in the High 
ite already agreed to be purchased, and the 


treet, west of the sit L 
undertakers are to have it all but 8 feet required for the 


frontage, and to pay two-thirds of the cost. 

And in fine, though the undertakers have furnished bills of 
they will subject the whole work, after it is 
two persons named by the magistrates 
and two by the undertakers ; and in case the value comes out more 
they will demand no payment for such outcome, and, if the work fall 
short of the computation, they will suffer a proportionate abatement 
in the price to be paid them. 

No verbal or written order or agreement by either party to 
be binding unless under the handwriting of all the said parties 

ereunto contracting. 


For the which causes, and in consideration of the premises, the 
Council agree to complete the purchase and sell the whole area, and 
further shall warrant, maintain, and defend the undertakers from all 
stops and hindrances from neighbouring heritors or others, or by 
reason of any irregularity in the building, and discuss and remove the 
same at their own charges; and will grant titles to the nominees of 
the undertakers, for the various portions of the building, to be holden 
in free burgage, with promise of infeftment, clause of absolute 
warrandice, and other usual and necessary clauses ; but saving from 
the said dispositions, and reserving for the public the use of the 
Quadrangle Piazza and their adjuncts, to serve as an Exchange. 


quantities, priced out, 
finished, to a measurement by 


Then follows the order in which advances are to be made, 
-partly arranged by the state of the building, and partly by date 
in sums varying from 250/. to 2,750/, at a time. 

And for preserving concord between the parties they both agree, 
as regards any doubts and differences, that when moved, if not accom- 
modated by and between the parties themselves, they shall be settled 
by two indifferent persons of skill, or by such umpire or oversman as 
shall be chosen by the said arbiters. 


A formal submission to be made by each patty within ten 
days after they shall be required so to do, and the award to be 
made within twenty days. For the complete performance each 
party is bound under a penalty of 500/. Plans and estimates 
are to be deposited with the clerk to the Commissioners and for 
greater security to be registered ina public register. Before 
subscription by the patties a clause was added requiring a 
certificate by the inspectors of the state of the building before 
any instalment was to be paid. To one accustomed to the 
modern practice in London, this agreement presents a curious 
aspect. The undertakers, including the architect, appear to 
. place themselves in the position of speculators ; but one does 
not see where their profit is to arise. They are to pay interest 
on advances, while there is no margin of profit on the face of 
the accounts, The priced bills of quantities show no charges 
either for the architect or the surveyors, and we must conclude 
that both of these were paid by the builders. 

It might be expected that the archives of the city would 
contain some account of how the money was raised by them to 
pay for the land and to enable them to make the advances ; 
also some account between the parties to show how any varia- 
tions were treated, how interest was charged, the date of corn- 
pletion, and, for their own guidance, some profit and loss 
account on the whole transaction. There is no secrecy in the 
accounts and books of the Town Council, and I have met with 
every assistance I could ask from the town clerk, Mr. William 
Skinner, W.S., the city chamberlain, Mr. Robert Adam, 
F.S.A Scot., F.S.S , and the architect, Mr. Robert Morham, at 
present in authority ; but the following is all the information I 
can obtain. The town clerk has lately found among his father’s 
papers, and deposited no the Antiquarian Museum, a paper 


dated in pencil, 1752, headed “ List of Subscribers,” to the 


following effect :— 

The subscribers, being informed that the Town Council of Edinburgh, 
the Lords of Session, Barons of Exchequer, Faculty of Advocates, 
Writers to the Signet, &c., have under consideration, that by removinz” 
the front of the buildings to be raised on the north side of the street at 
the Cross a convenient space backward, a handsome Exchange or public 
forum may bz procured in the same city, and the same rendered. 
commodious by adorning it with a covered walk for the north side of 
the area, as also that a building may be erected for various public 


purposes: We do, therefore, agree to pay the following sums, 
agreeable to plans of management to be concerted and approved by a. 
committee. 


Then follows a list of sums from 52 up to Io/ tos. each. 
This appears to refer to some more public scheme than that 
actually carried out, yet it is clear that it is applicable to the: 
plans now before us. 

Another account given in Cassell’s “‘ Edinburgh ” states that. 
1,500/. was subscribed in 1753, by the Convention of the Royal. 
Burghs, for the purpose of beautifying the city. In 2765 it 
would appear that the outstanding balance of this subscription 
unpaid amounted to 1,175/. 16s. 6d., and from the wording of 
the accouits of that date, conscientious doubts were enter- 
tained whether this should not be treated as unlikely to be 
received. 

Wilson’s “ Edinburgh,” ii. 13, states that the old buildings 
on the site were ruinous and pulled down in 1753, and some- 
old stones were taken to Princes Street Gardens, and to Ross’s 
Folly at the Dean. These are now stated to have been removed 
to Portobello. There is one ancient moulded sill-stone to be 
seen built in at the lower south-east corner of the building. 

Arnot’s “History of Edinburgh” (1788) states that the- 
foundation-stone was laid with all honours, September 13, 1753 
(nine months before the signing of the contract). At the date 
of this publication the Customs paid a rent. of 3622. per annum 
to the city, and the cost of the building is stated at the exact 
amount of the contract, 31,4572. 

The buildings at present on the site correspond, with singu- 
larly few variations, with the plan and elevation given in the 
book before us. Parts of the building to the front have lofty 
ground and first storeys ; other parts and the north side have: 
intermediate floors in these storeys. There are garrets and 
basement vaults, as intended ; one principal cross wall in the 
eastern block is altered in position ; the south ends of the flank 
buildings have been altered within this generation, the western 
one by the addition of an attic storey for hotel purposes, the- 
eastern one by rearrangement of the architectural features for 
the purposes of a bank, In minuter details the contract ap- 
pears to have been scrupulously carried out, but the floors are 
all constructed with single joists at wide intervals; the old 
hinges and some of the locks are still extant ; the stone and 
wooden pilasters to match, on the northern portions of internal 
flanks, have not been executed ; the back and front shops are 
mostly in common tenancy, and the purposes and division: 
of the various houses have been varied. The grand stair- 
case is in very good order ; some of the others, which have 
been public accesses to the adjoining streets, are much worn, 
and are now, as all o!d stone stairs, become a puzzle to the 
authorities. The old block forming the northern part of the west 
flank, known as the Writers’ Court, was in the hands of Heriot’s. 
Hospital as’ their offices at one time, and was adorned with 
cement dressings by them. It is now greatly dilapidated. The- 
contract requires a space at the north side to be:kept open. 
The city has parted with a portion of this to the proprietors of 
the new Lord Cockburn Street, and there is a singular quarrel 
now proceeding as to the ownership of a retaining wall, with 
right of frontage against that street. The back front, ten or 
eleven storeys in height, and the masonry generally, are in ex-. 
cellent order, with singularly few settlements. The parapet: 
coping to the Piazza is much decayed, and has been cemented, 
but on the whole the building has a carcase intended to last, to. 
use a Scottish phrase, “from antiquity to posterity.” 

It is said that the building never answered the purpose for 
which it was intended; its paved quadrangle and handsome 
Palladian arcades were never used by the mercantile class, who 
persisted in meeting, as of old, at the Cross, or where it stood.. 
The whole property is in a multitude of hands, each practically 
a freeholder. The city are anxious to regain possession of the: 
entirety, but they have to purchase from time to time, as 
occasion serves. The great solidity of the walls and the joint 
ownership, together with public rights of way, prevent any 
serious alterations being made in the building, but a much 
larger portion is now in the hands of the city than was formerly 
the case. 

The City Chambers were for a long time in the Lucken-- 
booth building, adjoining St. Giles’s Church, and when the: 
Customs or Excise removed to Drummond Place, they were 
transferred to the upper part of the main building. I cannot 
find whether the ground floor was ever used as coffee-houses, 
but at one time it was used by small banking establishments, 
&c., and has now come into possession of the city, together 
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with the storey below, down to which the principal stairs have 
been extended. 

From the town accounts and the title-deeds of the purchase 
of lately-acquired property I have been able to glean the 
following items, which throw some light on the history of the 
transactions. During 1756 and 1757, 4,100/. was advanced by 
the city to the undertakers, but no further advances were made. 
This money was obtained by the sale of other city property. 
In March 1758 there is a statement of the undertakers that 
they had expended 17,3357, on the building and were 
entitled to advances (the roof being all on and two 
payments being due since) to the extent of 14,970/., whereas 
they had only received 4,100/, and had sold property 
to the extent of 6,130/. 3s. 3¢@. They had had to borrow 
money at 5 per cent. interest, whereas the city should have 
made advances at 4 per cent., and they request the city to 
grant titles to the purchasers. In 1760, considerable payments 
were made by the city for property purchased for the sites, with 
from four to. six years’ interest. It is doubtful if they had paid 
for any of the property at the time it was originally purchased. 
In 1762, the city began to receive money from the sale of por- 
tions of the property. In 1765, other considerable improve- 
ments being on hand by the Town Council, including the con- 
struction of the North Bridge, they agree to indemnify the 
Trustees of the Public Improvements (the employer in our 
contract) for all their engagements with reference to the 
Exchange, so that the surplus may be carried to the bridge ; 
and an account was prepared showing that the city had 
borrowed from bankers 4,206/. 17s. 4d, that they had advanced 
for areas 1,218/. 10s., and owed for areas g94/. 135. 4d.; that 
there was due for properties sold 6,700/. 25., likewise due of 
outstanding subscriptions 1,175/. 16s. 6d, cash in hand 
211¢. 145. 53a, and also this singular item, due by the under- 
takers an acknowledged balance of 2,006/, free of all claims 
they pretend to have against the public, but which claims are 
not as yet sustained. The free balance, cautiously described 
in the resolution of the Town Council, was shown to be 
3,8852. Ets. 93d. in favour of the construction of the building. 
And this worthless balance-sheet is the only record I can find of 
the settlement of the accounts in a contract amounting to 31,4577. 

No record is to be found of the statement on which a 
balamce of 2,006/. was found due by the undertakers to the 
employers ; but for the sum of 5or/. tos. each, four separate 
undertakers (not the architect) gave their several bonds, with 
sureties, which were paid off with interest in the course of a 
few succeeding years. After 1769 all entries cease in the city 
books respecting the payments or receipts on account of the 
Exchange buildings. To account for the two statements of 
1758 showing that 11,000/. was then due to the undertakers, and 
that of 1765 that 2,006/. was due by the undertakers, we must 
assume that they had been paid large sums by the purchasers 
of the shops and dwellings in the interim, 

‘I have found numerous entries of the prices at which the 
different shops and houses were sold ; some of the earlier ones 
agree with the rates mentioned in the contract, others are either 
greatly below the prices agreed to or I have failed to identify 
them. In one case I was able to examine the title-deeds, which 
commence with a copy of the Act of Parliament above referred 
to, and a resolution of the Town Council, with copy of the 
application of the undertakers for them to give title, on pay- 
ment of 530/. for two storeys and cellars, part of one of the east 
houses. This sum is probably two-thirds of 800/., the price for 
the house mentioned in the contract. The agreement with the 
undertakers for the purchase stipulates for entry as from Whit 
Sunday, 1760, and that all deeds as to the purchase of the 
original sites should be put in a box and kept accessible to the 
parties. J cannot find that this was ever done, which may be 
accounted for by the fact that much of the property originally 
purchased for the site was not paid for for years afterwards, 
and it would appear that no formal title was ever granted by 
the city, though there are in all thirty-nine documents relating 
to this piece of property, down to its purchase back by the 
Town Council at 780/. in 1887. The title was always based on 
the promise of the Town Council to grant it, and on possession. 
The state of the building is such that the whole of the floors, 
partitions, and finishings require renewing to fit it for the 
purposes of the Town Council. 

The estimate for the work is an interesting document ; it is 
divided into twenty-one sections. The walling is given in 
roods of 36 square yards; that over 18 inches in thickness 
reduced to 2 feet thick, that 18 inches in thickness and under 
reduced to 1 foot thick ; and it is priced at from 3/. 10s. to 52. ; 
equivalent to from 3/. 15s. to 4/. 15s. per rod reduced. The 
use of a rood of 36 square yards in place of our rod of 
304 Square yards is interesting from our point of view. Our 
rod, pole, or perch is 53 yards in length. The corresponding 
Scotch measure is 6 yards, but the multiplication of these 
several dimensions does not fully explain the difference 
between the English and Scotch acres, this being based on 
Scotch ells instead of yards, 48 Scotch acres being equal to 
61 English acres ? 


Among prices which are of interest the following may be 
noted :—Flagstones, 3¢ ; 5-inch paving, 7d. and gd. per foot 
superficial ; centring for arches, 1s. per yard; broached work, 
on stone (done with a chisel about 3 inches wide), 4d. per foot ; 
hewn work on masonry, 8d@, 9d, and 1s. per foot beyond the 
price of rubble ; mouldings, Is. 6¢., no mitres counted ; height 
of vents, chimney-flues, 1s. 4¢. per foot run ; pigs for chimneys, 
probably flue linings (pig being a name for common pottery), 
1/. 4s. per flue ; wainscot sashes and glazing, 3s. 6¢. per foot; 
plastering upon walls, 5¢@. and 6d per yard; lath and plaster, 
Is. 6d. per yard ; door-hinges, 1s. 8d.; outer door locks, I5s. ; 
other locks, 6s, each ; iron gratings, 5s. per foot superficial ; 
timber, 25. per foot cube; paules (posts in the way of traffic), 
about 32s. each ; painting windows, 25. each ; iron-batts, leaded 
cramps, 6@. each. Latches are called snecks; skirtings are 
called skiftings; window-backs are called bunkar linings ; 
window-boards are called washing-boarfds, and priced with other 
framed or bound work at per yard. The cube of the building 
is about 1,440,000 feet, and the builder’s price about 34d. per 
foot cube. The area of the site is about 28,000 feet super, and 
the price paid equal to about 8s. 5d. per foot for the freehold. 

The extent of walling used in the building is equal to about 
793 rods reduced to our measure, or I rod to 1,816 feet cube of 
the building. For comparison I may give the actual quantity 
of walling used in my own experience in some other modern 
buildings of different classes, mostly large. A university 
building of monumental character of 1,010,000 feet, 1 rod to 


1,560 feet. A country house of 160,090 feet cube, I rod to. 
1,600 feet. A London club-house of 2,270,000 feet, 1 rod to 
1,849 feet. A set of insurance office buildings of 527,000 feet, 
I rod to 1,850 feet. A hospital of 3,250,020 feet, 1 rod to 
1,884 feet. A country house of 392,000 feet cube, 1 rod to 


1,912 feet ; another of 300,009 feet cube, 1 rod to 1,962 feet. A 
London paper warehouse of 430,000 feet, 1 rod to 2,090 feet. 
A set of residential chambers of 386,000 feet, 1 rod to 2,100 feet. 
An hotel of 4,000,000 feet, I rod to 2,296 feet. From this we 
may gather that we must look to smaller buildings generally to 
find so large a proportion of material used’ in the wails, and 
that for so large a building, if designed on the present lines, a 
smaller amount of space would in many cases be occupied by 
the walling. 

The lessons which we may learn from this history, or 
perhaps the prejudices which we shall be confirmed in, may be 
stated as follows :—A great opportunity was lost to the city of 
retaining hold on property which would have been of great 
service to it. The parting with a perpetual interest in the pro- 
perty in detachments has caused the postponement of great 
public improvements. Structures after a few generations 
require rebuilding to suit the altered requirements of the time, 
and substantiality in construction presents an additional diff- 
culty to this course. A perpetual holding requires registration 
to simplify the title. 

Other questions as to the connection between the several 
trades in a contract, and between builder and architect, and 
between contractor and employer, which I had wished and 
hoped to elucidate, I cannot discuss owing to the absence of 
documentary evidence. The desirability of the preservation of 
accounts is perhaps a lesson to be emphasised hereby, on which 
there will be no conflict of opinion, 


ie EXPLORATIONS IN KENILWORTH 
GRAVEYARD. 


HE following letter from the assistant secretary of the 


__ Society of Antiquaries was read at a meeting of the 
parishioners that was held last week :— 


. 2) 
33} 


“To the Vicar and Churchwardens Of Kenilworth. 


os Gentlemen,—You were So good as to ask mea few months 
ago when I visited Kenilworth, by desire of the President of the 
Society of Antiquaries, to report to you on the best way of 
dealing with certain difficulties in your churchyard, and of pre- 
serving the remains of the Priory Church. I am sorry that 
pressure of work has prevented my doing this earlier, but I now 
beg to lay before you a scheme which I hope will meet the case. 
Until a year or two ago the site of the Priory Church of Kenil- 
worth—so far as I can learn—lay just outside the parish grave- 
yard, on the south and east, and the lines of its walls had in 
the main formed the graveyard boundary. <A chapel, with a 
polygonal apse attached to the north side of the west end of 
the Priory Church, appears, however, to have been included 
within the lines of the graveyard ; part of this is now enclosed 
by railings. The graveyard has since been extended, and at 
the present time includes the site of the nave, north transept, 
and central tower of the Priory Church, and of the cloisters 
and buildings and outer court west of it. So much of the 
newly-acquired area as covers the site of the north aisle of the 
Priory Church has already been used for burials, but owing to 
the very great difficulty experienced in digging graves amongst 
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stones and fallen rubbish, and the remains of the walls and 
pillars, I hear that the question has been raised whether it 
would not be advisable, before any more graves are made on 
the site of the Priory Church, to dig the whole of it over, so as 
to get rid of the stones in the soil, many of which, as I have 
myself seen, are of large size. I venture, however, to 
suggest a counter scheme, which, while meeting the diffi- 
culty in digging graves, will also insure the opening out 
and preservation of those parts of the Priory Church 
which still lie buried in the new graveyard. This is, to remove 
all the stones and rubbish from the site of the nave, south aisle, 
north transept, and tower, down to the level of the original 
floor, the tiling of which appears to remain 2 séfwz, and tolerably 
perfect. The stones should be set aside for sale or otherwise, 
and the soil removed by barrows, carts, or tramway, to the site 
of the cloister southwards. This is on a lower level than the 
pavement of the church, and in a very uneven and untidy state. 


In order that the excavated portions of the Priory Church { 


should not be entirely lost as burial-ground, I would suggest 
that interments therein be made under the pavement, and that 
a rule be passed allowing these flat gravestones only, so that 
the area would not be filled and obscured with headstones and 
obtrusive monuments. An abrupt change of level would 
necessarily be thus made between the present graveyard and 
the floor-level of the Priory Church, but a retaining bank of 
stones could be built up, and planted with ferns and flowers. 
The present path from the church, southwards, could of course 
be lowered gradually down to the new level. The cost of this 
scheme would not be greater, but probably less, than the one 
originally put forward; and besides removing the existing 
difficulties, it would improve th2 lower part of the graveyard, 
which sooner or later will have to be dealt with. A movement 
is on foot, I am teld, to excavate and enclose the site of the 
eastern part of the Priory Church, and of the chapter-house, 
and other buildings which lie outside the graveyard on the 
south-east. If both this and the scheme I have suggested be 
carried out, the whole of the Priory Church will be laid open, 
and a long-buried monument of the past will become an 
instructive memorial for the future. Should such a work as 
I have indicated be carried out, care must be taken not to 
destroy or remove any walls or bases of pillars that may be 
met with, nor anything that will throw light on the arrange- 
ment of the church. I shall, of course, be only too glad to 
advise you on these points if the time comes. A very slight 
excavation in the south-west corner of the nave would show the 
level of the floor, and if the excavations be carried along the 
west wall the doorways and responds will probably be found. 
In carrying out the works I have suggested many carved and 
moulded stones and other remains worth preserving will cer- 
tainly be met with, and it would be as well if the ruins of the 
gatehouse on the west side were cleared of rubbish within and 
around it, and made the receptacle of the remains found. The 
very remarkable pig of lead discovered on the floor of the 
Priory Church could also be safely preserved there. In con- 
clusion, I may add that I have submitted my scheme to the 
President and Council of the Society of Antiquaries, who desire 
to express their approval of the suggestions contained therein.— 
Believe me, yours faithfully, 
“'W. H. ST. JoHN Hope, M.A., 
“Assistant Secretary Society Antiquaries.” 


The Vicar said he had obtained several estimates of the 
probable cost of the work, and he had called the meeting to 
ascertain the wishes of the inhabitants on the matter. There 
were many difficulties in the way. To alter the graveyard in 
the way suggested by Mr. Hope would greatly facilitate future 
burials, and in reply to a question from Mr. Pears as to 
whether a faculty would be required before commencing the 
work, the vicar said he had written to the Bishop, and his lord- 
ship had expressed his concurrence in the movement. “There 
would, therefore, be no obstacle from that source. 

_ As there appeared some discrepancy in the measurements, 
it was proposed that the vicar should write to Mr. Hope for 
further advice. The proceedings then terminated. 


SURREY ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


“Pa Council of the Surrey Archeological Society, in their 
thirty-fifth annual report, state that the question of the 
removal of the headquarters of the Society to Guildford was 
referred to the Council by the last annual general meeting, and 
a special committee appointed to carry out the same. This 
committee held several meetings, and also had a conference 
with the Mayor and Corporation of Guildford with regard to 
the tenancy of a house situated in the Castle Arch, and very 
suitable for the needs of the Society. It was unfortunately 
found impracticable to secure the same at that time. After 
inspecting several other places in Guildford, none of which 
were found suitable, it was determined to wait until such time 
as the house in the Castle Arch should be vacant. The number 


of members was 302. During the year the Society lost 20 
members (11 by death and 9g by resignation), and 36 new mem- 
bers were elected. The reserve fund consisted of 338/. 135. 3¢., 
2? per cent. consols. The library continued to increase. The 
Council had determined to proceed at once with a catalogue of 
the Church plate of the county, and the Rev. T. S. Cooper and 
a small committee had the matter in hand. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishops of Rochester and Winchester, and the 
Archdeacons of Surrey, Southwark, Kingston, and Maidstone 
had signified their approval of the scheme. Acting in accord- 
ance with the resolutions passed at the congress of local 
archeological societies and the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Council had determined to undertake an archeological survey, 
or map of the county, and members could render much assist- 
ance by sending notes of camps, finds, &c., which might come 
under their notice in their own districts. The following mem- 
bers of the Council, who retired by rotation, were re-elected :— 
Mr. S. W. Kershaw, Mr. G. Curling, Mr. A. J. Style, Mr. J. E. 
Gardner, Mr. J. Watney, and Major-General James; Mr. P. 
Norman and Mr, H, Lambert were elected to fill two vacancies 
on the Council. 


TESSERAs. 


Portraiture in Sculpture. 
Fol, PALGRAY 

Gare branch of sculpture has always maintained more or 

less of life; and to this, with the recovery of a more 
vital manner in architecture, and the reunion of the arts su long 
divorced, we may fairly look with hope for the future. For- 
portraiture, since mastery in it was first reached (hardly before 
the age of Alexander) has remained, and must always remain, 
the foundation of excellence in sculpture, as it will finally be> 
recognised in regard to painting. The corrupting influences ot. 
popular taste act with less immediate force on the bust than on 
the statue. Men are here a little less unwilling to compare the: 
semblance with the reality, and wanderings from nature are- 
more easily traced, or censured with greater freedom. It is. 
true that here also the general false position of the art appears. 
How few public or monumental statues can be named which 
do not fail, often utterly, from the conventional Classical style, 
bringing with it feebleness in modelling and tameness in out- 
line—from meretricious trick, or shallow  artifice—from 
vacuousness and slovenly execution !__Conspicuously placed as 
they are, how few have any interest or influence over the thousands 
who would be “ moved as by a trumpet” by the real effigy of a 
Richard, a Wellington, a Newton, a Napier, a Peel—even 
of the sovereigns in their succession, or men of local mark 
and position! To foreigners who visit Trafalgar Square or 
St. Paul’s—to Englishmen who know Berlin and Paris, the 
Louvre and the Santa Croce—it will be needless to add more, 
or give the list of recognised too-familiar failures. But Foley, 
Rauch, and Rietschel may be properly named amongst the » 
few honourable exceptions. These remarks apply to the larger 
and more difficult style of portrait statues. But returning to 
the bust, a series of heads, occasionally figures, of real excel- 
lence may be traced during the last hundred years, rarely, 
perhaps, rising to high and severe perfection in design, most 
rarely to vitality in execution, yet often proving that men 
whose ability was sacrificed in imaginative art, with better 
opportunity would have rivalled better times. Amongst those 
Englishmen who rank thus are Nollekens, Banks, hantrey, 
Flaxman, Watson, Foley ; Canova, Danneker, with many more 
less known here, in France, Germany, and Italy. The work of - 
Nollekens, though not rising to genius, is careful and lifelike. - 
No one will fail to find truth and grandeur in Rauch, Foley, and — 
Watson. Canova brought to his busts the smoothness and ~ 
elaboration, Flaxman the poetry, of his ideal groups. Chantrey’s 
influence on the art has been unhappy; himself a master in - 
picturesque effect and facile likeness, but far less successful in 
truth of modelling and execution, he left a school in which the 
picturesque soon faded into commonplace, and severity into 
slovenliness, 

The Process of Michel Angelo. 


J. J. WINCKELMANN, 

Michel Angelo went alone a way unknown before him, and ~ 
(strange to tell) untrod since the time of that genius of modern 
sculpture. This Phidias of latter times, and next to the Greeks, 
hath in all probability hit the very mark of his great masters. 
We know at least no method so eminently proper for expressing . 
on the block every, even the minutest, beauty of the model, | 
Vasari seems to give but a defective description of this method, 
viz. Michel Angelo took a vessel filled with water, in which he 
placed his model of wax or some such indissoluble matter, 
then by degrees raised it to the surface of the water. In this 
manner the prominent parts were unwet, the lower covered, till 
the whole at length appeared. Thus, says Vasari, he cut his 
marble, proceeding from the more prominent parts to the lower 
ones, Vasari, it seems, either mistook something in the | 
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management of his friend, or by the negligence of his account 
gives us room to imagine it somewhat different from what he 
relates. The form of the vessel is not determined ; to raise the 
figure from below would prove too troublesome, and presupposes 
much more than this historian had a mind to inform us of. 
Michel Angelo, no doubt, thoroughly examined his invention, 
its conveniences and inconveniences, and in all probability 
observed the following method. He took a vessel proportioned 
to his model ; for instance, an oblong square. He marked the 
surface of its sides with certain dimensions, and these he 
transferred afterwards with regular gradations on the marble. 
The inside of the vessel he marked to the bottom with degrees. 
Then he laid or, if of wax, fastened his model in it. He drew 
perhaps a bar over the vessel suitable to its dimensions, 
according to whose number he drew, first, lines on his marble, 
and immediately after the figure. He poured water on the 
model till it reached its utmost points, and after having fixed 
upon a prominent part, he drew off as much water as hindered 
him from freeing it, and then went to work with his chisel, the 
degrees showing him how to go on; if, at the same time, some 
other part of the model appeared, it was copied too as far as 
seen. Water was again carried off, in order to let the lower 
parts appear. By the degrees he saw to what pitch it was 
reduced, and by its smoothness he discovered the exact sur- 
faces of the lower parts, nor could he go wrong, having the 
same number of degrees to guide him upon his marble. The 
water not only pointed him out the heights or depths, but also 
the contour of his model, and the space left free on the insides 
to the surface of the water, whose largeness was determined by 
the degrees of the two other sides, was the exact measure of 
what might safely be cut down from the block. His work had 
now got the first form, and a correct one—the levelness of the 
water had drawn a line, of which every prominence of the mass 
was a point. According to the diminution of the water the 
line sunk in a horizontal direction, and was followed by the 
artist till he discovered the declinations of the prominences, 
and their mingling with the lower parts. Proceeding thus with 
every degree, as it appeared, he finished the contour, and took 
his model out of the water. His figure wanted beauty ; he again 
poured water to a proper height over his model, and then 
numbering the degrees to the line described by the water, he 
described the exact height of the protuberant parts 3 on these 
he levelled his rule, and took the measure of the distance from 
its verge to the bottom, and then comparing all he had done 

with his marble, and finding the same number of degrees, he 
" was geometrically sure of success. Repeating his task, he 
attempted to express the motion and reaction of nerves and 
muscles, the soft undulations of the smaller parts, and every 
imitable beauty of his model. The water insinuating itself, even 
into the most inaccessible parts, traced their contour with the 
correctest sharpness and precision. This method admits 
of every possible posture. In profile especially it discovers 
every inadvertency, shows the contour of the prominent and 
lower parts, and the whole diameter. 


David, the Revolutionist, 
J. G. MILLINGEN. 


I had frequent occasion to meet the celebrated David. He 
was in every respect a most forbidding person. His looks, 
naturally sinister, were rendered more hideous by a tumour in 
the cheek, the nature of which I could not understand. He 
was considered as the founder of a new and what was called a 
classic school ; the szanzerism of Boucher, Vanloo and Coypel 
he abhorred. He had commenced his studies under Boucher, 
whom he left for the atelier of Vien. However, disgusted with 
the style of the day, he repaired to Italy, where he said the 
sight of the chef-d’xuvres of that school and the conversation 
of antiquarians had cured him of the cataract. He then 
adopted a Classic purity of style, and, despising colouring and 
what he used to call perspective and chromatic harmony, he 
applied himself chiefly to correct drawing—a method which 
gave to his productions the appearance of sculptured marble 
bassi-relievi more than of living scenes; and many of his 
figures were borrowed from antique intaglios and cameos. He 
wished that each figure should be an academic study that 
might be copied separately out of the grouping. Despising 
everything modern as barbarous and manzéré, he was a slave 
of antiquity, and he often told Talma that he first admired him 
in his “ Britannicus,” when he fancied that he beheld a Roman 
statue descend from its pedestal and walk before him. A 
staunch Republican, he threw himself headlong into the revolu- 
tionary vortex, and was perhaps one of the most ferocious and 
unrelenting members of the Jacobin Club. When numerous 
and indiscriminate executions took place, he would chuckle 
with delight, and exclaim, “ C’est ca, il faut encore broyer du 
rouge.” His vanity could only be equalled by his cruelty ; 
and one day, when he was boasting of being incorruptible, 
like Robespierre, Fabre d’Eglantine replied, “I know what 
would bribe you.” “ What?” he exclaimed with indignation. 
“An apotheosis in the Panthéon during your lifetime,” was the 
answer. This vanity was exhibited on his death-bed, when, to 


ascertain the state of his faculties, an engraving of his picture 
of Thermopyle was shown to him. He cast on it his glassy 
eyes and muttered, “Il n’y a que moi qui pouvait concevoir la 
téte de Leonidas.” These were his last words. Yet this mis- 
creant, bold in his career of crime, was both a sycophant and 
a coward. When painting by order of Napoleon, he often 
crouched like a spaniel before his insolent protector, who 
frequently put his patience to a severe test, In his celebrated 
picture of the distribution of the eagles to his legions, David 
had represented Victory soaring over them, and holding forth 
crowns of laurel. ‘“ What do you mean, sir, by this foolish 
allegory?” saidthe Emperor. “It was unnecessary. Without 
borrowing such absurd fictions, the world must know that all 
my soldiers are conquerors.” So saying, he quitted the studio ; 
but on returning a few days after he found that the artist had 
painted three scrolls on the ground, bearing the names of 
Bonaparte, Hannibal and Charlemagne. Napoleon was de- 
lighted with the compliment. David used to relate another 
anecdote of his employer. When he had ordered him to paint 
his portrait, he asked him how he intended to represent him. 
‘On the field of victory, sire, sword in hand.” « Bah,” replied 
the Emperor, “victories are not gained by the sword alone. 
Sir, represent me dashing forward ona fiery steed.” When 
requesting Napoleon to sit a little more steadily that he might 
the more easily catch the resemblance, he replied, ‘“‘ Pshaw, sir ! 
who cares fora resemblance? What are mere features, sir? 
The artist should represent the character of the physiognomy 
—all its fire—all its inspiration. Do you think, sir, that 
Alexander ever sat to Apelles ?” - 


The Eclectic School of the Caracci. 
C. CLEGHORN, 


The celebrated school or academy of the Caracci, established 
by Ludovico and his two cousins Agostino and Hannibal, was 
in every respect a private institution. It enjoyed no privileges 
or immunities, received no support or patronage from the State, 
and consequently could confer no diplomas or premiums. It 
encountered the strongest opposition from the leading artists 
and schools of the time; but the genius, taste and enthusiastic 
perseverance of the three Caracci triumphed over every obstacle. 
They were admirably fitted for the task they imposed on them- 
selves. Unmarried, and without families to distract their atten- 
tion, strangers alike to envy, jealousy or mercenary motives, 
they devoted themselves exclusively to the advancement and 
restoration of art, and the instruction of their pupils. The study 
of nature, combined with the antique, and a select imitation of 
the best masters, was the principle on which they proceeded— 
though this principle was modified to suit the genius and bent 
of the different pupils, each of whom was at liberty to choose 
that particular department and style most congenial to his taste 
and acquirements. Sometimes select pieces of the great 
masters were closely copied ; sometimes the different masters 
and schools were imitated in individual figures ; sometimes they 
were blended together in the same piece. More frequently the 
imitation was so free and general as to produce undoubted 
originality. The pupils received the full benefit of their masters’ 
instruction, practice, and society. Anatomy, the antique, 
design, copying select works of the different schools, studying 
from tke life, colouring, perspective, engraving, successively 
occupied their attention. The antique was at first rather 
slighted by Hannibal, who called it the Roman manner 5 but 
after visiting Rome he saw his error, and adopted it as an 
element of imitation, Even their hours of relaxation were not 
passed in idleness, but in sketching from nature, drawing cari- 
catures, reading history and mythology, and reciting poetry. 
In short, it was, to all appearance, the beau ideal of a school of 
the higher department of art. It was unquestionably the means 
of reforming and sustaining art for a time throughout Italy ; 
yet, if Guido Reni, and perhaps Domenichino, be excepted, it 
produced no artists that could be compared with the three 
Caracci. The cause of the decline of art had, it is probable, 
taken too deep root to be removed by the example of any 
school, or the exertions of any individuals. Though arrested 
for a time, corruption soon made its appearance; and their 
followers degenerating into mere copyists and mannerists, the 
art, deprived of all spirit and originality, sank into degradation. 
The school of the Caracci has been suspected—and probably 
not without reason—of leaning too much to the principle of 
copying and imitating, and too little to the study of nature and 
original composition ; a fault which, it may be supposed, 
became still more conspicuous among their followers. More- 
over, the very celebrity and exclusive authority it acquired, by 
stifling all emulation and competition, had a tendency, like 
State academies, to damp the independence and originality of 
genius, 


The Wineteenth Annual Soiree and Concert of the 
Edinburgh joiners was held on Friday evening. Bailie Walcot 
opened the proceedings with suitable remarks, and referred to 
the important part exercised by skilled joiners in practical 
construction. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THERE are not many differences between the regulations 
for the exhibition of architectural works in this year’s Salon 
and those enforced in former years. The days for sending 
in continue to be from April 2 to April 5 inclusive. As 
before, each architect can be represented by only two works, 
but with as many drawings as may be considered necessary, 
the jury reserving the right to reject any of the drawings 
which are not considered as indispensable for comprehending 
the work asawhole. This year it is distinctly announced that 
works executed in the schools of architecture are excluded, 
and the usual exception in favour of premiated works from 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts appears to be withdrawn. Photo- 
graphs and descriptions continue to be admissible as 
supplying complementary information if the jury can be 
satisfied of their necessity. The fourth regulation is new. 
According to it executed buildings, whether represented or 
not by drawings, may be submitted to the appreciation of 
the jury, and can participate in the rewards, or in other 
words, the jury can assess the value of buildings by visiting 
them instead of judging them by the aid of representations. 
Models, as before, can be admitted. There is an alteration 
in the mode of electing the jury. There are to be twelve 
‘members and two supplementary members, but only nine 
“names can be inserted in his voting paper by any voter. 
But as there will be variety in the selections, the fourteen 
jurymen will be arrived at without difficulty. Five of the 
fourteen will be ineligible for office in 1891. The m2daille 
a ’honneur used to be awarded by the jury. As at least nine 
-out of the fourteen votes were necessary, it happened some- 
times that the medal was reserved. By the new regulation 
the medal will be awarded by the votes of architects who are 
“hors concours,” although not now exhibiting, in addition to 
‘the jury. There must be an absolute majority in favour of 
one architect. The twelve medals at the disposal of the 
jury will be divided into three classes. Only two will be 
recognised as first-class, and are to be awarded solely to 
compositions or projects of restoration of capital importance. 


THE report which was adopted at a meeting of the 
Association of Sanitary Inspectors, held at Carpenters’ Hall 
on Saturday last, states that the conditions under which 
sanitary inspectors are appointed and discharge their duties 
are inimical to the interests of the public health, and that 
those conditions are due to the defective state of sanitary 
law. The Council recommend that the influence of the 
Association should be directed to secure the following 
-amendments in sanitary law:—That every candidate for 
-the position of sanitary inspector shall havea general know- 
ledge of the building trades, and in addition shall possess a 
.. certificate in sanitary science ; that sanitary inspectors shall 
be elected to a permanent tenure of office, and shall only 
be dismissible for misconduct or proved incompetence, 
~with right of appeal to the Local Government Board ; that 
it shall be the duty of sanitary inspectors to periodically 
inspect the dwellings of the district to which they are 

appointed, and to receive complaints of nuisances, and to 

serve notices forthwith requiring all necessary works to be 
done fcr the abatement of the nuisances, such notices to be 
as valid, if confirmed by the local authority, as if served by 
the authority’s order ; that in all appointments requiring 
the officer’s whole time to be given to the duties of his 
office an adequate minimum salary shall be prescribed ; 
and that the officers now variously named sanitary inspectors 
and inspectors of nuisances be designated sanitary in- 
spectors. 


IN announcing that a portrait of an old woman by 
BontiNncTOoN has been acquired for the Louvre, which makes 
the twentieth example of the English school in the collec- 
tion, M. Paut Leroi in the Courrier de ? Ari boldly con- 
demns the treatment of the English school by the authorities 
of the museum. It is more than deplorable, he says, that 
the English school, which is so rich in works of the rarest 
originality and the greatest merit, should be so inadequately 
represented in the galleries of the first museum of the world. 
The excuse offered is that the value of the works of the 
English masters is beyond the resources of the museum, 
but one must hope in England that the prices will not be 
soon diminished. One of the few English works in the 
Louvre is the Cherries, by RUSSELL, This fine work has been 


etched on a large scale by M. Matuey, and is now pub- 
lished by the Libraire de l’Art. As an example of painting 
of child-life the original has great interest, and the etching, 
which is a tribute to English art, merits to be a favourite in 
England. M. Maruey’s plate proves that for full-sized 
heads he is without a rival. Another instance of interest in 
English art is seen in the plate in L’Art for March 1, 
“Jeune Femme,” which is from a picture by J. Jack- 
SON, R.A, 


THE Paris Municipality decided that the wall-paintings 
in the Salon of the new Hotel de Ville, which is at the 
angle of the building next the quay, should illustrate some 
scene from the last siege of Paris. Out of the competitors 
six were selected for the second contest, viz. MM. Arus, 
BaAvuDOIN, Binet, DELANCE, Dupray, and GILBERT. After 
examining the full-size specimens, it was decided that M. 
ADOLPHE Biner should receive the commission for the 
work. He has chosen the moment when the artillerymen 
on the bastions cheered the escape of GAMBETTA in a 
balloon. A prize of 4,000 francs was awarded to M. 
Baupoin—whose designs will, no doubt, be used for some 
of the mairies—and a prize of 3,000 francs to each of the 
three remaining competitors. 


On Monday last a novel competition was commenced 
in Columbia College, New York. A travelling scholarship 
was founded lately in connection wih the architectural 
department of the college, by Mr. F. A. SCHERMERHORN. It 
is of the value of 1,300 dols, and is available in alternate 
years. ‘The work to be done by competitors will not be 
completed until May ro. During the evenings of this week 
there was to be a competition of sketch designs of an archi- 
tectural subject, that was to be announced at the first 
meeting. The competitors were to have free access to the 
books and photographs in the library. The designs are to 
be handed in before 10.30 on Saturday evening, each com- 
petitor retaining a tracing of the one submitted by him. 
Three weeks for study will then be allowed. On March 31 
the competitors will begin the preparation of the finished 
drawings of their designs, which will occupy a fortnight, and 
it is essential that their original schemes shall be adhered 
to. Among the drawings will be one on a large scale 
showing the construction, and another of the architectural 
detail. Next will come a period of three weeks for study, 
in preparation for the final tests, which will occupy the time 
between May 5 and May tro, and which will consist of an 
examination as to the practical knowledge of the com- 
petitors. It is intended to be rigorous, and the unsuccessful 
candidates will have the satisfaction of gaining information 
and power while preparing for the examination. The aid of 
known architects will be obtained in order that the most 
deserving competitor will obtain the prize. It is expected 
that the winner will be able to start for Europ2.on July 1. 


THE reputation as a civil engineer of''Mr. W. J. 
McALPINE, who died recently at New Brighton, Staten 
Island, was not confined to the United States. His know 
ledge of the difficulties of foundations often obtained for 
him commissions to report on bridge works in Europe. 
About twenty years ago he obtained the first place in the 
competition for the improvement of the Danube, and great 
importance was attached to his advice afterwards in 
Austria. Mr. McALPINE was the first American who was 
elected as honorary member of the Institution of. Civil 
Engineers, and a gold medal was also awarded him for an 
essay. It may be said he prided himself on his literary 
skill. Mr. McALPiINE was born in New York in 1812, 
Early in life he was appointed one of the engineers of the 
Erie Canal. He was elected engineer to New York 
State in 1852, and in 1854 as Railroad Commissioner. 
The Chicago waterworks were carried out from his 
plans. In fact, it may be said that in all the branches 
of civil engineering he was engaged. When the large 
Capitol at Albany was commenced he had charge of the 
foundations, and was for a time the superintendent of the 
works, Although he was associated with the most im- 
portant engineering enterprises, Mr. McALPINE was never 
wealthy. This is the more remarkable, as many of his 
subordinates made fortunes. But he thought more of 
science than of money§ 
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WOS, 204 g 205,.HOUSE FOR MR. EDWIN LONG, R.A. HAMPSTEAD. 
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[R. NORMAN SHAW.] 


FROME UNION OFFICES. 


HIS design was submitted in competition by Messrs. 
Drake & Bryan, of Bristol. The accommodation 
provided offices on the ground floor for the clerk to 
guardians, superintendent registrar, and highway and urban 
surveyors, together with large waiting-room and relieving 
officer's room for the distribution of outdoor relief. On 
the upper floor were board and committee-rooms, members 
and paupers’ anterooms, stores, and the usual conveniences. 
The caretaker’s lodge was adjoining, 
main building. 

Nothing, however, is being done by the Guardians in 
the way of carrying out any scheme, and it appears that 
another addition must be made to the list of abortive 
competitions. 


TWEEDMOUTH VICARAGE. 


HE site of the new vicarage at Tweedmouth, North- 
_._ umberland, is pleasantly and centrally situated on 
rising ground above the road that lies between it and the 
churchyard. There was a building ona portion of the site 
which has been converted into a commodious parochial- 
room, to which a covered approach has been made from the 
house. ‘There is no public system of sewerage in Tweed- 
mouth; therefore recourse has been had to patent non- 
sifting earth closets from Messrs. MorRELL’s Sanitary Com- 
pany, Manchester. The wood chimneypieces were supplied 
by Messrs. WALKER & SONS, 119 Bunnill Row, E.C. The 
contractors were Messrs. R. CarsE & Son, Amble, Ackling- 
ton, and the architect was Mr. Frep. R. Wixson, Alnwick, 
diocesan surveyor for the archdeaconry of Lindisfarne. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


al oe tenth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, in the 
chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
W. G. Legg, S. H. Gordon, (a Tua Gill shicwbon Cresswell, 
H. S. Morris, J. Robinson, and H. T. Bromley. 

Arrangements were announced for forthcoming visits to 
buildings as follows :—March 8, to Mr. J. D. Sedding’s new 
church in Sloane Street ; March 22, to Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
new police buildings. Westminster ; and March 29, to the new 
hospital for women, Euston Road, Mr. Brydon, architect. 

A vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Collcutt in connection 
with the previous visit to the Imperial Institute. 

A paper, by Mr. W. A. Pite, was read by Mr. Hooper, the 
author being unable to attend owing to a cold. 


Architecture, ingZOxfordshires 


I venture to invite you to come with me as we look a little 
at architecture in Oxfordshire—a big subject, which can only 
be slightly touched here from its vastness, for even a county 
history would not meet the thirst of the student, had he not the 
fountain so close to London to seek for himself. When it was 
my happiness to start away for Oxfordshire, a tour which 
extended to four months, I thought I was going to do the 
‘county ; but, though constantly at work, I was only able to 
touch four of the principal parts, so vast is the field, and so 
much to see and learn, for the village church demands 
attention as much as her elder sister of the townorcity. When 
you have village districts to study as I had, it is important and 
necessary to have some system of study to help you; not 
rigidly for conformity—that may be beyond your powers, and 
above control. I began with none, and nothing but sheer 
necessity bade me seek regularity. Here is my experience for 
suggestive service to others. The first idea with most, if not 
all, juniors is, “Oh to do a sketch,” which takes three or four 
hours, or, as I have sometimes known, a day and a half, and 
“faked up” on the quiet ; and then, after all said and done, 
not worth much in practicality. The best course is to see 
everything‘first inside and out, and determine whether you will 
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devote one or more days to your subject. Without exception, 
make a plan to a small scale ; this you may easily do by pacing 
and sketching in the detail. This may seem rough, but you 
will find it afterwards to be of the utmost importance. Mr. 
James Parker, the well-known antiquary of Oxford, showed me 
a wonderful collection of plans which, with his sketches, were 
kept in a strong room; he has adopted a useful method of 
tinting the walls to indicate the several dates, and it was 
remarkable to hear him ignore the nomenclature of the styles, 
and refer to the same by the reign of the sovereign. This 
should be supplemented by a brief description of the church, 
with illustrated notes. Then if the nave arcade calls for 
illustration measure one bay, plotting to 4-inch scale, on the 
spot, mouldings 4 or ; real size, with the jointing and sculpture 
carefully noted. Much of the history of a church centres 
around the nave arcades, and both are constantly found to be 
dissimilar in dimension, date, and design. Chancel arches, 
sedilia, and pulpits have their several claims ; while screens, 
rood-lofts, and benching may be best secured, full-size, by 
rubbing the fillets on stout straw paper with heel-ball, and 
filling in the details, sculpture, and mouldings, full-size. Then 
there are porches, generally of remarkable beauty ; the sweetest 
part of all to work in, the perfume, and busy hum and hush of 
country life stealing in upon us. Then the enchantments and 
mysteries of ancient roofs—perhaps their slightly inaccessible 
position gives us an increased desire to penetrate the secrets 
of their scantlings. But, whatever you do, gentlemen, | 
strongly urge you to give a loyal preference to the rational and 
practical measured detail than to an irresponsible and, I would 
not press this, too often questionable freehand sketch. 

Let the wonderful books of the late William Burges speak 
to you out of their fulness. Give the best of your time and 
strength to good figured work, and at its close the zest of 
anticipation and change of occupation will enable you to 
produce spirited, and in more probability accurate, sketches of 
any portion of the edifice you may wish to secure Then in 
the failing twilight, with your traps over your shoulder, and a 
light heart within, you will reseek your quarters, be they within 
stone’s throw or five miles away, with the settled conviction 
that, as far as your experience of life carries you, that of all the 
learned professions architecture takes the palm. Hence it 
follows that variety in study and procedure is likely to yield 
most success ; and I want to urge what I have said before, the 
great utility of memoranda, however slight, of the impressions 
produced on the mind, which delineation, however beautiful 
and complete, cannot but fail to record. Loving and skilful 
bands have schemed this doorway, decisive action has worked 
its details, and should not equally affectionate and zealous 
hands revere and deal tenderly with it, being careful not to 
lose a contour in its monograph ? 

Time will not permit me to do more than indicate a few 
churches—a catalogue would hardly be interesting without 
amplification. In the northern part of the county are three 
important churches—one, it is true, in Northants, separated 
only by a canal ; but the three within sight, a few miles south 
of Banbury, each being celebrated for spires of singular 
beauty. A local rhyme discriminates between their merits, 
which, though only doggerel, introduces the names which we 
will review in order :— 

Bloxham for length, 

Adderbury for strength, | 

King’s Sutton for beauty. 
They are a study in themselves in their influence on one 
another. They were visited by the Architectural Association 
excursion in 1884. 

Blockesham, now corrupted to Bloxham, in William the 
Conqueror’s time was part of the estate of Edwin, Earl of Mercia, 
who, provoked by the Normans, broke into insurrection ; being 
betrayed by three of his captains, he and his brother Morkar, 
and Berdon, King of Wales, were slain fighting. The estate 
fell into the Conqueror’s hands, and remained in the Crown to 
the reign of Henry III., when Almaric de Armand obtained it 
of that prince. This, doubtless, is the key to the architectural 
history of Bloxham. This noble church consists of nave, 
aisles, chancel, and transept, while on the south side are two 
very fine fifteenth-century chapels, the outer one being the 
Milcombe chapel. Adjoining is a fine porch, with priest’s 
residence over, in two floors. On the wall to the church is a 
gigantic fresco of St. Christopher, while over the chancel arch, 
in a sunk recess, is a Last Judgment. A painted screen divides 
the chancel from nave. The former is most delightful in deli- 
cate Norman sculpture, quite equal to Romanesque as seen at 
Bamberg and other German places. Here are Pointed arches 
to the windows, with the Norman sculpture worked in, showing 
a studied economy in the Medieval builders. The church is 
replete with interest ; the north porch has a remarkable 
sculptured arch, In the north aisle are some magnificent 
traceried windows, with slight remains of stained-glass. One 
of the windows in the north aisle, a similar one being at Adder- 
bury, has the tracery converging, and finishing in a sculptured 
head ; when I saw this it was, fortunately, unrestored. On the 
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north elevation of the church is a remarkable animal and figure 
cornice, as seen in other northern parts of the county. The 
steeple rises from an octagon in a square tower, admirably 
arranged; remarkable buttresses are at the angles, with niches 
and canopies ; these, running up, finish in pinnacles, a traceried 
parapet running roundthe octagon, The west door is a re- 
markable work of the fourteenth century ; the label is stepped, 
and there are sculptures of a Last Judgment. - f 

Adderbury, the Edburgberig of Domesday, which, with 
Bloxham, was in Earl Edwin of Mercia’s estate, and with it 
passed to the Crown, is a short distance off, and can be seen 
from Bloxham; its Norman castle has gone, but the mag- 
nificent church still remains, containing many features as seen 
at Bloxham. The chancel is a fine specimen of William of 
Wykeham, Bishop of Winton, and the living naturally belongs 
to New College, Oxford ; the glass of the east window contains 
his arms. The detail of the chancel demands long study, with 
its reredos and canopywork to sedilia and east wall, which no 
doubt were once richly decorated. On the north side is a re- 
markable priest’s residence, with second altar in a fine oriel 
window, and good turret stair leading to the upper chambers 
and the leads. The church abounds in detail, brasses, rood- 
loft, and screens, a magnificent cusped fourteenth-century roof, 
and open-timbered. This church has had, as also Bloxham, a 
western gallery, and one can trace the same hand at work on 
both churches. The roof in the south transept was restored by 
an eminent architect, and I have a note asking, ‘ Why was it 
varnished ?” Here are also more sculptured cornices, and we 
get an insight into local life. A husband, presumably, is 
agitating a fire with the bellows under a four-legged cauldron, 
while his spouse is licking him into shape with a basting-spoon. 
Animals with gorgeous tails, foliated beasts and griffins fight- 
ing, human beings playing on instruments, wind and other- 
wise ; a man is stroking a donkey, while a dog is licking his 
own ear. The tread of the rood stair, it is interesting to note, 
is 43 inches by 81 inches rise. The building presents a mass 
of questions relating to date and circumstance. The tower and 
spire are at the west end, the former opening into the nave. 
The spire and pinnacles do not sit very happily ; they come 
within a traceried parapet, and angle buttresses taper to the 
ground. 

Of St. Peter, King’s Sutton, co. Northants, separated from 
the border by the Oxford canal, suffer but a word. The same 
hands have been here, and the local lines attesting the beauty 
of the spire go without saying. Its wondrous symmetry and 
simplicity are enchanting ; the tapering of the spire to meet 
that of the tower is very beautifully arranged. It is at the west 
end, and comes into the church, there being a fine fifteenth- 
century porch beyond. 

A seeming parody on the three great churches are three 
village ones, lying a little south, but all within view, in a valley 
of beauty. They are well reached from Chipping Norton, 
which latter church has a wonderful fifteenth-century window, 
with double tracery, over the chancel arch, and a most singular 
porch. The village churches are Wigginton, South Newington, 
and Barford St. Michael, all of which are studies in themselves. 
We must away; many delightful experiences may be had by 
going to by-villages, and putting up at the “ waysides.” My 
task already is too great, and to do justice to many of these 
churches demands an evening. 

The great church of St. Mary, at Witney, however, calls 
for some notice, as I went there specially, with orders to 
make drawings of the magnificent tower and spire at the 
crossing, 

I should weary you were I to attempt to dissect the parts. 
I wish, however, to enter a little into the history of its own 
times, and the memories which cluster around it, which will go 
far to show how that our national architecture is enfolded 
in our national history and daily life, and to offer an 
interesting suggestion which may call for consideration at your 
hands. There are remains of a Norman church which had 
existence previous to the costly reconstructions, adaptations 
and additions of the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies in aisle and transept. The presence of many altars sug- 
gests a large establishment ; while, without, the one absorbing 
topic is, whence came such a stately tower and spire, with its 
intricacy of line, and bold simplicity, and oneness of concep- 
tion? Let the rolls and records of our land speak, A‘lfwine, 
or Alwinus, is reckoned as Winton’s thirty-second bishop. 
Tradition states that there was a scandal about his relations 
with Queen Emm, mother of Edward the Confessor, who was 
born at Islip, near Oxford, and that she proved her innocence 
by the ordeal of red-hot ploughshares at Winchester, on which 
she walked unharmed. The good King made over the manor 
of Witney to the acquitted bishop, and he likewise doing the 
same to his church chapter, or establishment at Winton. 

Dugdale gives a list of others handed over at the same time. 
Hence arose the episcopal palace on the east side of the church. 
Stigand succeeded “Ee lfwine, and Stigand was in turn succeeded 
by Walkelin (Stigand being made Archbishop of Canterbury 
A.D. 1052, deprived by William the Conqueror in 1070, and 


dying the same year in prison). Walkelin was a great builder, 
and much of the nave of Winchester Cathedral is attributed to 
him. It is not improbable that he built the palace at Witney. 
For thirty years he is said to have divided his time 
between Winton and Witney; if that be the case, it is 
well within reason to expect that he exercised his skill upon the 
adjoining church. We may possibly credit him with the 
beautiful north porch, which is of his time; and, though 
not exactly relevant, it is of the highest interest to recall the 
fact that in his episcopacy the great Domesday Survey was 
made or completed. Therefore, we are led to conclude that 
the great Norman church owed much of its structure to 
Walkelin, and its inspiration to noble Winton of East Anglia ; 
and here, housed midst shady trees, this not less learned and 
exalted ecclesiastic, though not so over-worked and over- 
worried as his more modern brethren of the bench, has added 
his tribute to what is to us, gentlemen, ‘“‘ a mine of memories ” 
William Gyffard, the next Bishop of Winton, was Lord High 
Chancellor to King Henry I, and in that, like Cardinal Wolsey, 
he was for his separated profession too much the servitor in the 
temporalities of his sovereign. He was succeeded by the long 
episcopate of Henry of Blois, who came to his throne in 1128, 
and spent a great deal of his time at Witney, and dying in 
1174. No doubt the reconstructions were set on foot under 
this great prelate. But we must hurry onto the thirteenth 
century, when, after two bishops—to wit, Richard and Godfrey, 
of whom we know next to nothing—we come to Peter de Oriol 
(Winton’s thirty-ninth bishop), who spent much leisure at the 
palace and park of Witney. At Cogges there still exists Park 
Farm, and an open ditch called Emm’s Dyke, the queen- 
mother of Edward the Confessor before referred to. In 1221 
Bishop Peter de Oriol obtained royal warrant from Henry III. 
to purchase and receive of Robert de Arsic’s barn at Cogges, 
“building timber from his woods.” These woods are still at 
Cogges, a mile or two from Witney. The bishop’s clerk, 
Dionysius, was rector of Witney—a man of importance in his 
time. 

The Fifth Crusade took place under John Brienne in 1217, 
and the returning warriors, passing through Calvados, stand 
face to face with the surpassing beauty of the western facade of 
Bayeux Cathedral. One of the gentlemen present views the 
fairness of the spire and pinnacles aright for his Witney friends. 
Whether by a manipulated memorandum or not, we incline to 
the suggestion that this vision of the beautiful was safely con- 
veyed to Albion and bloomed again at Witney—a French poem 
translated with consummate art into living English, in Witney’s 
buttressed tower and pinnacled spire. That such things have 
been is delightful to note; that such are, in the ninety-nine 
years’ existence of leaseholds we are content to build for, is a 
horrible travesty which we cannot but too highly abominate. 
The slopes of the tower are remarkable, also the peculiar 
angles and differences of the buttressing, and it should be 
further noted the tower is not central with the transepts. Witney 
has influenced Bampton and Broadwell in towers and spires, 
but beyond that it seems to stand alone. 

Cogges, lying just outside Witney, is a small but most 
interesting church, with a fourteenth-century octagonal tower 
placed obliquely at the west end—a singular arrangement. The 
place has a remarkable history in the roll of time, and has a 
connection with Witney; it was the church of the barony of 
Arsic, of which Manser de Arsic was lord. The family was 
descended from the Earls of Oxford, and as ancient as the 
reign of Henry I. The baron gave the church to.the Black 
Monks of Fiéamp, in Normandy, who sent over part of their 
convent and founded a cell, which was dissolved by Henry V. 
with the other alien priories. Some of the ancient stone barns 
still exist adjoining the church. 

Eight miles from Witney, and four from a railway-station, 
is the enchanting town of Burford, little known, possibly, 
through its isolated position. The importance of the place 
calls for notice at our hands. Delightfully situated on the 
Windrush, which comes from the Cotteswold, one crosses the 
ancient winding stone bridge, and stands at the head of the 
broad High Street—ancient houses to the right and left making 
unnumbered mental calls to be inspected. That we cannot do 
now ; our visit is mainly to have a hurried look at the great 
church, which Mr. Street, with his intimate knowledge of the 
county, has said that of all the churches in the diocese of 
Oxford, Burford is not only grander in scale, but that also in 
its architectural detail it is singularly rich and beautiful. A 
word on its early history gives us the origin of the dedication of 
the church to St. John the Baptist. By the Saxons, Burford 
was known as Beorford, of which the present name is a corrup- 
tion. In 685 an ecclesiastical synod was held here by the 
Kings Ethelred and Berthwald, at which Aldhelm, Bishop of Sher- 
borne, was ordered to write against an error respecting Easter. 
In 752 a battle was fought between Ethelbald, King of Mercia, 
and Cuthred, King of the West Saxons, who had revolted. 
Ethelbald was defeated, and the royal standard, bearing the 
device of a golden dragon, captured. To the west of the town 
is a place called “ Battle Edge”—this in all probability is the 
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site. A custom for long was kept up of parading the streets 
with all “jollity” with a “ Golden Dragon” on Midsummer Eve 
(St. John the Baptist’s Day). After the Conquest, however, the 
town was bestowed on Robert, Earl of Gloucester, natural son 
of Henry I. 

In Oxfordshire, with such variety, where one sees great 
churches as Bloxham, Witney, Bampton, and Dorchester, when 
we come to look at Burford, for concentrated interest it excels 
them all. We need only refer to its ground-plan, its many 
aisles, its great length, and manifest additions, to see and 


admit that there is historical association circling the building, | 


without which we cannot attempt to comment upon its com- 
position. This, again, goes to prove how in the times gone by 
building arose simply out of the necessities of the case; wants 
were felt and met, and surely such churches would not be pro- 
vided without there was a far larger congregational demand 
than that which, at least at the present time, exists either at 
Burford or elsewhere. It is unnecessary to enumerate the 
dates at a church like Burford, for it affords to the observant 
student a complete dictionary of Medizval architecture in 
matter and detail. The church lies very low, and the mill- 
stream which bounds the churchyard is uncomfortably near. 
The interest possibly centres in the tower, which has most 
excellent Romanesque work, surmounted by a late fifteenth- 
century tower and spire. No doubt the very irregular shape 
of the church is the result of the linking together of two distinct 
buildings. Mr. Street thought that what is now called the 
Sylvester aisle was a chapel standing quite distinct from the 
church, which was founded in the thirteenth century, and was 
not joined to the church by the opening of the arches until the 
fifteenth century, when it was also lengthened eastwards. All 
this has resulted in detriment to the magnificent south porch, 
which was once partly detached, and is now completely em- 
bedded between this aisle and the western of the two south 
transepts. The altar at the east being a great distance off, and 
the narrowness of the tower arches being inconvenient for 
comfortable service, one has little doubt but that they decided 
to develop the church at the west end. That the porch was 
distinct from the Sylvester aisle is clear from the fact of there 
being a buttress and the plinth returning round. 

A chapel was accordingly erected of stone, with a wooden 
tester under the easternmost arch of the nave arcade. This, 
architecturally, is a most ingenious arrangement, which Mr. 
Street fully restored, and of which he remarked that he knew 
of no other similar example. The church contains an excellent 
fourteenth-century sculptured font, and it is curious to observe 
that the sedilia to the font are only 9 inches high. Pulpit, 
roofs, ironwork, and the many beautiful windows call for the 
undivided attention of the student. Inthe south transept is a 
Purbeck tomb, the inscription being on the exterior soffit of 
the arch, with a canopied niche over ; it runs thus :—‘ Orate 


‘pro animabus patris et matris Johannis Leggare de Borford 


per quem ista fenestra decoratur.” No less interesting is it to 
read an early specimen of English prior to the Reformation, 
when the people were aching to be done with the bands of 
‘ Latinity.” Here is a specimen of English as she was spoken 
in 1437 :—- 

Mary moder mayde cler, haue mercy on me, Jon Spicer, 

And on me, Alys his wyff, lady for thi joies fyve. 


| have exceeded the space I had allotted me, but the cha- 
racter of the work is so varied that I trust my task has not 
been in vain in having endeavoured to show you the charac- 
teristics of a few churches. The nave arcades of Oxford, and 
some other subjects, as the roofs and porches, &c., provide 
matter for others to take up with very great profit, and I trust 
that as the summer comes upon us we may have the oppor- 
tunity of again seeking and studying noble work in ancient 
stones. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Pite for his paper, and to Mr. Hooper 
for reading it, was proposed by Mr. Appleton, and seconded by 
Mr. Shuffrey. Mr. Farrow and Mr. Brodie supported it. 

The PRESIDENT, in putting it to the meeting, said they 
must not forget to include the name of Mr. Bolton, who had 
prepared the large diagram plans of the churches. He advised 
in every case the making of a small pian of any church they 
visited. If they did no more than pace the church for the 
plan, such a diagram would serve as a key to build up the 
whole church, whereas, if they trusted to memory, they might 
often be at a loss even for the main features of the plan, as, for 
instance, whether a special church had a chancel, transepts, 
or not. 

The vote was passed by acclamation, and the proceedings 


terminated. 
SS 


A School of Forestry is proposed to be established in 
connection with the Ohio University. It provides for a lecture- 
room, a laboratory, a forestal museum, and for the appointment 
of a professor of forestry as soon as possible, also a suitable 
iract of land for an experiment station, 


A GREEK GROUP. 


CCORDING to a letter from Dr. Waldstein, the excava- 
tions of Mr. Cavvadias at Lycosura last summer have 
resulted in the discovery of the fragments of the group of 
Demeter and Despcena (Persephone), described by Pausanias 
(“ Arcadia,” viii. 37) as he saw them in the Temple of Despcena, 
the statues and the throne on which they sat being of one piece 
of stone, carved by Demophon. Dr. Waldstein says :— 

There can be no coubt that the temple he has excavated is 
that of Despcena, as described in Pausanias. The inside of 
the nave measures Io métres, and at the west end is almost 
(to about 8 métres) taken up by the throne, upon which, 
according to Pausanias, were four figures—Demeter and Kore, 
with Artemis and Anytos. Of these statues, nearly all the 
fragments apparently have been recovered. There are over 
a hundred fragments, most of which have already been 
brought here, though not unpacked and not visible to the public, 
while some of the torsos were so large that they could not be 
transported on the roads that exist there. Special arrangements 
will be made for transporting them soon. Thereare also anumber 
of smaller figures, which apparently belong to the decorations of 
the thrones. All these are of excellent workmanship, pointing 
to the close of the fourth century BC, but what most struck 
me were some large fragments of drapery belonging to these 
colossal figures. The folding is beautifully free, and one piece 
is decorated with figures of Niké and Tritons in very flat 
relief, reminding one of gold repoussé work. There is one 
still larger fragment with flowers worked in similar relief. 
There can be no doubt that all this class-of work is a 
reminiscence of the Greek gold and ivory statuary carried over 
to the marblework of the fourth century. I saw about five 
small figures about 13 fzet high, the bodies ending in fishes’ 
tails, carrying large baskets on their heads, similar to the one 
the large figure from Eleusis in the Fitzwilliam collection at 
Cambridge has on her head. Cavvadias thinks that they were 
supports tothe throne. I am not quite satisfied about this. 
We may hope to be able to complete nearly the whole com- 
position. What makes this one of the most important dis- 
coveries yet made is that we have here an original @yadua, a 
genuine temple statue of a good Greek period which we can 
identify with a noted artist, Demophon of Messene, the most 
celebrated artist of that city, who flourished about the 1o2znd 
Olympiad. 


ON SOME OF THE CONDITIONS OF MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE IN TOWNS.* 
By HALSEY RICARDO. 


(Concluded from page 133.) 


R. RUSKIN, in the “ Stones of Venice,” enunciates this 
canon :—“ The school of incrusted architecture is the 
only one in which perfect and permanent chromatic decoration 
is possible ;” and further on he states that “ the incrusted style 
is the only one in which a true system of colour decoration is 
ever likely to be invented.” Nowa glazed tile in colour is com- 
parable to jewels or stained-glass ; no other things can rival its 
tints. Before it the brightest canvas shows dim, the brightest 
fresco dusty. Here are we, with this palette to our hands, the 
potentiality of colour beyond the dreams of Giorgione ; we 
might make for ourselves avenues of the richest opals, and our 
streets might in the lustre of their colour recall to our minds the 
efforts we have made to conceive the unimaginable glories of 
the city of the Revelation. 

And there are further sanitary advantages with glazed sur- 
faces : they are both wind- and water-proof. The passage of 
wind through our porous brick houses—and stone has the same 
fault in varying degree—is so subtle an influence that we are 
only dimly aware that it takes place, and we are incredulously 
astonished when an investigator gives us his statistics on the sub- 
ject. But we cannot dispute his figures, and we do not need the 
wind. To make our buildings waterproof is a greater triumph. 
The usual house is built of bricks, which, if they can get the 
chance, will drink up a fifth of their weight of water ; conse- 
quently after a shower of rain the weather side of your house 
will hold some tons of water, and this water has got to be 
evaporated before the house can be got warm. The sun does 
something to this end, and our internal warming arrangements 
do a great deal. But our sunshine is a diminishing quantity, 
and our coal consumption a social evil. 

Were our houses waterproof we should be saved the coal, 
and the products of coal combustion that go to provide the 
heat, in our pockets ; and in our streets the mist and vapour 
caused by the evaporation of the water our thirsty bricks drank 
in, and which water should go to the cleansing of our gutters. 
The less mist and fog we construct the less we obstruct the 
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sun’s rays, and we are in consequence the richer in that best 
of all heat—the solar heat. 

And it is not merely a question of thermometer. We are 
the better for sunshine in health as well as warmth, and the 
toil of the day is done easier, and better done, by daylight. 
When the gas has to ba lit early in the afternoon, and some- 
times all day, the gloom of the outside weather infects our 
spirits and our powers, and both the quality and quantity of 
our work is lessened and our vitality poisoned by the fumes in 
which we work. . 

Another sanitary advantage we may claim for polished and 
glazed surfaces—there is less harbourage for the germs of 
disease, and each storm of rain makes a more effectual clearing 
of the surface, carrying all before it, and that rapidly. We of 
the present time are but at the verge of the germ theory, and 
the full fury of modern revelation has yet to come. What 
successive generations will have to suffer in their panics and 
precautions we can but dimly guess, but we may not be indif- 
ferent to the present discoveries. 

Inside the house there is much that we can do. We can 
insist upon seeing the bulk of our dirt as it collects. Why do 
we go on constructing hollow floors, hollow skirtings, hollow 
jamb-linings, cupboards whose tops do not reach to the ceiling? 
Why do we case up our baths, our pipes, our water-closets? 
It is tradition, not the expense. The money saved from the 
casings, polished mahogany, from the needlessly enriched and 
projecting architraves of our doors and windows (which serve 
mainly as dirt-collectors, and have no value in appearance, 
since the curtains hide the mouldings), would go some way 
towards providing solid wood floors (or iron and concrete ones); 
cement skirtings and linings and a plainer facade might pro- 
vide us with funds for more than the balance. 

Most of us—all, I may assume—have been present when a 
board has been lifted from the floor, to determine the exact 
misbehaviour of the gas-pipes or bell-wires. Such an accumu- 
lation of unspeakable filth is not easily forgotten. Nor is the 
appearance of it the only evil. Its steady increase is a growing 
harbourage for disease and a capable conductor of fire. Dry, 
it is so much tinder ; wet, it is the hotbed of dry rot. 

Frequently the resonance of our hollow floors compels the 
use of pugging, and the added cost of this remedy should be 
remembered in computing the cost of the hollow floor in com- 
parison with a solid one. Then we might give up constructing 
those avenues for rats and galleries for mice, and cemeteries 
for both, that skirtings and linings afford, not to mention the 
other vermin that lie snugly obscure there, and breed in the 
comfortable warmth of the security we provide for them. 

Our internal wall surfaces require more attention than we 
give to them. We should tile the whole of our basements, hall 
passages and staircases, refuse to ourselves the luxury of pro- 
jecting surfaces for the dirt to rest on as much as possible, and 
varnish our woodwork. Wall-papers we must have, and I wish 
_ we could make them washable as we can our paint; but the 
so-called washable papers—if we could forgive their greasy 
surface —are bad both in colour and in the way they print the 
design. If ali our surfaces are glazed or enamelled, and get 

equent washings, and our projections and dirt-traps few, 
then we need not cumber ourselves with arrangements for 
filtering the incoming air, for the “blacks” are mechanical 
impurities—not chemical—and are only harmful in the 
degradation caused by their accumulation. 

What is a serious consideration for us is the dirt we create— 
mechanical and chemical—by our modes of illuminating our 
rooms. I need not enlarge on the harm gas does to us—our 
books, our pictures, our bronzes—the damage cries aloud, and 
is clamant in our ears, The electric light would seem to be a 
palliation of this—not so complete as it appears at first sight, 
for it will take, I suppose, as much coal to light us electrically as 
it does at present gaseously. Only the products of its com- 
bustion will be distributed differently, and dispersed into the 
air at a limited number of centres, instead of at each gas tap, 
but how they will behave when they leave the chimney of the 
station we have yet todiscover. At present our ownsmokein great 
measure stays with us. For mechanical reasons, in its present- 
ment, the law of diffusion of gases refuses to work, and our smoke- 
cloud’s nature is to remain stationary over us, sluggish and 
heavy. The rains beat it down into our gutters in part, but not 
wholly. It is only after a hailstorm, or an exceptionally violent 
fall of rain, that our streets are clear. In our own created 
atmosphere we live as in a jelly of isinglass, tinted to an ashy 
opalescence, for the cloud of smoke and vapour yields and 
sways to the wind, but does not retire. The wind passes over 
its upper surfaces in its failure to dislodge or penetrate it, and 
carries only before it the lighter and less tenacious streamers at 
the top. These rags of filth keep their coherence far more 
greatly than steam, or the clouds of the upper air, and their 
languor is as marked as their pollution. Our new electric 
lighting stations may increase the altitude of our gelatine dome, 
and so doing diminish our shortened measure of sunlight, but 
that they will tend to lessen the misty scum in which we move 
and have our—asthma—is a hope too dear for us to cherish. 


Of the four elemental conditions with which we have to 
deal, we have considered earth and air, in the guise of dirt and’ 
the produ:ts of coal combustion. We have left to us water 
and fire. 

Of water I do not propose to treat. In its liquid forms it 
provides us with problems of such urgency that their solution 
is compulsory ia direct and individual terms, or else the 
conditions are such as are customary to all building, and 
involve the usual resources. Nor do I propose to treat of the 
vapour of water as steam, Of the powers and dangers of 
steam I am not qualified to treat, and this important condition: 
I rank as one of building rather than of architecture, and so 
evade, 

Modern science shows that modern manufacture con- 
tributes largely to the permanence of mist amongst us, counter ~ 
acting the beneficent power of the sun’s rays to disperse the 
chill gloom ; but modern temper seems content to abide by 
this condition and the diminution of sunshine throughout 
England, and the consequent loss of health to its inhabitants, 
are considered as compensated by the increased manufacture 
of useless articles and the enlargement of the apparatus of life. 
But the conditions of fire are in a great measure changing, and 
new precautions are neededto meet them. For the prevention 
of fire there is no practicable cure devisable by the architect,. 
and the constant use of the word “ fireproof” in his mouth and 
the builder’s is gravely misleading. Nowadays what sets a 
house on fire is not its construction but its contents. 

We have given up making the lintels to our fireplace open- 
ings of wood, carrying the hearths on joists, making the flues 
of unnecessary widths, with pockets in them for the collection 
of soot, setting the fires high up in the fireplace, and strewing 
the floor with rushes, so that the live coal when it leapt from 
the fire had the vantage of its position for its leap, and an: 
inflammable substance for its receipt. We keep all our wood- 
work away from flues, and that seems to sum up our wisdom 
over our fathers. 

On the other hand, we have enormously increased the risks 
of fire. Our construction is impregnated with iron beams ;. 
riddled and honeycombed with hot-air flues, hot-water flues, 
fresh-air flues, and foul-air flues ; our staircased wells run from 
top to bottom of the houses; we have lifts for luggage from 
basement to attics ; we have coal-stores in the upper floors, and 
matches in profusion pervade the house. We have over- 
crowded—so our grandfathers would say—our rooms with 
slight and splintery furniture, made of resinous woods ; we 
upholster them in cretonne ; our curtains are of cotton, and our 
carpets adulterated with jute. We have an arterial system of 
gas in soft composition pipes which any chance point wilb 
pierce, and hidden, unapproachable recesses, where the escaped 
gas can congregate until it has collected strength to wreck the 
building it was to illuminate. And, to complete the chain of 
sad catastrophes that circles round us, we have discovered 
petroleum in such store that it is now the cheapest portable 
lluminant. 

Of the dangers of petroleum one would have thought no 
warning need be uttered, every day’s paper revealing some 
new tragedy; but the fools above ground have as little mind to- 
cumber themselves with intelligent precaution as the fools 
below ground who work in mines with safety lamps by their 
sides and matches in their pockets. And we must remember 
that we have entrusted this dangerous illuminant into the 
hands of the poor and ignorant, whose scorn it is to avaib 
themselves of others’ experience. And this recklé$s and sense- 
less indifference not only to their own safety, but to that also- 
of an ever-widening circles of which they are the disastrous. 
focus, and of whose diameter no foresight can gauge, surprises. 
one amongst the so-called intelligent class. 

Pour a quart of blazing petroleum over a woman’s light. 
evening dress. The act would be infernal. Some form 
of revenge would be supposed and sought for for the 
motive. But if it came to light that the perpetrator 
was actuated by no motive—vacuity of sense his excuse —was. 
indifferent on whom the torture of limbs blistered and shrivelled 
in agonising death should fall, there would be clamour for short 
rope and no shrift. And yet it is a common object in the shop- 
windows, an iron standard, 4 feet high, holding a glass bowl 
full of petroleum. That this engine of death may be more- 
securely lethal, it is furnished with spirals and acanthus leaves 
of hammered iron, and with as much width of base and steadi- 
ness of foot as, relatively, an ultra-cramped Chinese lady may 
be presumed to have, and the lamp’s neck is confused with. 
numerous adjustments for the altering of the wick’s position. 
and lighting and extinguishing operations. Every act of 
attention performed in conscious knowledge of the special. 
dangers bestowed on this tottering Pharos (and each night 
requires some) involves some risk ; and the passage of people 
all round it in careless forgetfulness of its presence, 1S. a: 
distinct peril to the house itself and its neighbours on either 
side, see 
The electric light has its own dangers of fire and of 
life, though at present we have learnt neither its resources nor 
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their limits. In building there is little that we can do. Itis a 
poor solace to insist after (say) a warehouse has been burnt 
out and wholly ruined that the materials and construction were 
all fireproof; that the bulging, tottering walls were of bricks 
only, and that the writhed and twisted iron that has thrust 
them forward to their fall, and wrenched the concrete floors 
into chaotic ruin in the cellars, was all securely embedded in 
fire-resisting Casings. 

As a ship has its watertight compartments, so you 
can make, vertically, fireproof compartments to your build- 
ing, should the case permit, and then, when a fire occurs in 
one compartment, the care is spent on preventing the fire lapping 
over to the adjoining compartments, as it guts its own. But 
it is seldom, of course, that in one building such planning can 
be secured. We might do more to check the spread of fire by 
insisting on the party walls dividing houses being made much 
thicker, by which less heat would be transmitted, in the case of 
a fire, to the combustibles in the next house, and the adjacent 
windows would be farther off. For the rest, the important thing 
is to know what are the number and nature of the conflagration 
shafts that you have to provide, and then, by care and position, 
to baulk them of their direst features. The staircase 
and the lifts we have under our control generally, though 
with very little option of locality; the flues for the various 
species of air—hot, fresh and foul—should be determined 
before the planning is done and the working drawings com- 
pleted. The hot-water engineer should co-operate, and his 
scheme be concluded at the same time. Then so far as we 
can resolutely obtain the concession, let us show every pipe 
and abjure pipe casing, except in the most restricted sense. 
Our gas-pipes, our electric wires, we are most unnecessarily 
eager to disown; and our shyness has this evil conse- 
quence, that behind the casing and in the wall is going on we 
know not what, and (out of sight, out of mind) do not suspect 
a conspiracy of the dangerous elements, which in their early 
days we could handle had it been before our senses, but at the 
moment of our recognition are powerful beyond our grasp and 
to our destruction. 

Of the conditions of drainage, of contracts obtained in 
competition, haste in the preparation of plans, and haste in the 
erection of the building, labour and its price, I shall not speak. 
They are conditions of building rather than architecture, and 
many of them are gratuitous and false conditions. Plans 
should not be prepared in a hurry ; they should not be wanted 
ina hurry. That there is no exception to this rule I would not 
say; but the cases that have come under my notice, that were 
treated exceptionally, were done so in mistake of the true con- 
ditions and had better not—both in time and cost—have been 
made exceptions, for the subsequent repairs and disablements 
caused by doing work by overtime and gaslight in time ate up 
more than the supposed profit gained, and the voracity of a 
scamped building is insatiable. 

On the tyranny of clients I will not enlarge. Each of us 
must educate our own, and, as we can seldom catch them 
young enough, the task is not always successful, and never 
easy. That a man who has given from time to time impatient 
and angry glances at the salient discomforts that surround him 
should be competent to say that therefore he knows what he 
likes ; that a man after a few swift perusals of a plan and 
elevations should think himself able to jot down improvements 
(where a trained architect would need, say, a week to master 
the plans were they submitted to him), such assumption in any 
other art or craftsmanship is scarcely possible, and indicates 
sorely the condition of the material before us. An architect 
devotes his life to his art, as a doctor to his, and one of the 
chief things he has to do as his life’s work and his body’s 
bread is to actualise the wishes of his employers, and yet we 
are treated as in perpetual conspiracy against them. The reason 
is not far to seek. Most men consider that the esthetics of 
architecture require no very severe training, and that each has, 
by his observation and reading, qualified himself for a judgment. 
The architect advocates some courses against this inapplicable 
judgment—in vain, the mischief is done, the work is spoiled. 
The client, to his sorrow and remorse, perceives the truth of 
the advocacy, but it is all too late. The sad aggregate of 
experience makes no one a penny the better. The architect 
has added nothing to his own happiness, his fame, or the world’s 
wealth ; the client’s experience is personal and individual, and 
not one other soul is influenced by his lesson. 

But these tyrannies and conditions belong to the temper 
of the times, and should be more properly treated in a lec- 
For our work, then, we 
ought to remember that our conceptions are tinged with the 
memories and the beauties of our imported standard, and that, 
whilst from the teeth outwards we profess to put away as un- 
serviceable the forms and fetters that our heroes used, in our 
hearts and in our endeavours we attempt the fleshpots of Egypt. 
Consciously and unconsciously we hark back to the pleasant 
places and endeared detail, and our work is sapped by our 
fondness and spoilt by our dreams. 

, Let us reverently and studiously admire these masterpieces 


till we learn of them the spirit in which those masters worked, 
and it may be that of the wings of their inspiration we may win 
some plumes, and of the stained iris and flashing iridescence 
by which they heightened the glory of their flight we, too, with 
our tile palette in hand, may grasp the charm, and dye our own 
flights in enamel decoration with the radiance and the splendour 
taught us by the peacock, with the many-textured richness of 
the partridge, and the tender mottlings of the quail. 

By our present theory of manufacturing cities, that they 
should be as dense in population and as small in area as pos- 
sible, we bring upon ourselves privation of light, of health, of 
safety, and of beauty. Of light, because in crowded cities our 
dwellings must be lofty and our air impure ; of health, because 
we cannot elude the contagion of disease or efficiently purify 
our city; of safety, because the accumulated multitudes. 
crowded in our streets represent each a separate risk of fire 
and the density of our habitations means the greater area of 
conflagration. 

We must remember that we have put into the hands of the 
most ignorant and most indocile a dangerous fuel and illuminant, 
and that we have provided them with matches so cheap that 
the supply is practically unlimited, and the slightness of their 
value is held as an excuse for the wastefulness of their con- 
sumption. 

Of beauty, because nothing is beautiful seen through a fog. 
We must strive against lofty buildings and narrow streets, 
and, much as wecan do, we cannot seriously lessen the quantity 
of coal consumed ; we must hope that the winds and the rain 
may purify and cleanse our atmosphere, and we must provide 
these elements with a material on which they may spend their 
powers to our advantage and health, and not fo our discomfort. 
We must spend our allotted money more on the inside and 
more on solid construction. We must provide, in colour, the 
effect that our fathers aimed at in variety of shadow, and which 
effect is denied to us by the canopy of coal smoke that we have 
erected over our heads ; and in this dim twilight that we have 
constructed as a grave for the passing away of the nine‘eenth 
century, we must strive to reproduce rather the honied 
splendour of the vaults of St. Mark’s, the varied wealth of 
colour got from marble and: alabaster, which glow from wal! 
and pavement under the subdued light of day and the tempered 
lamps of the sanctuary, rather than aim at the subtle gradations 
of light and shade that flashed from the white marble under 
the fierce sun flaming over the Acropolis at Athens. 


SUBJECT IN GREEK ART. | 


HE third lecture of the course upon Greek art has been 
delivered by Canon Hicks at Owens College, Man- 
chester. The subject was “ Greek Art in Its Choice of Sub- 
jects.” The lecturer pointed out that the pervading influence 
in the life and art of the Greeks was religion. There was no 
department of their life which was not brought into direct 
relation with a belief in the unseen. Unquestionably the con- 
ceptions of the divine beings which the Greek people inherited 
from earlier days were in many ways unworthy and degrading. 
It is impossible for a polytheist to identify his idea of the 
divine nature with his highest ideal of moral good; yet that. 
underlying conviction of the mystery of life and of man’s 
dependence upon an unseen and all-sustaining power—a con- 
viction which is never absent from any religion, however 
unworthy—tended to give to art a dignity, a pathos, and a 
power which could come from no other source, With the 
Greeks, as with us, culture and religion were united ; if you 
relinquish religion you cannot attain the highest human 
culture. An atheist Shakespeare or an atheist Phidias had yet 
to be born. The lecturer showed how architecture and sculp- 
ture in Greece grew out of religion. The favourite subjects 
of art could be traced on the vase paintings, and since 
Athens had for the best period the monopoly of the 
trade in painted vases, it was noteworthy how much 
purely Attic subjects were chosen—such as the adventures 
of Theseus, and his battle with Amazons, &c. The fondness. 
of the artists for battle scenes was explained, to which 
the Parthenon frieze, with its glorification of peace, of religion, 
and of noble youth, formed a notable exception. Even athletic 
contests were a part of Greek religion, and the boxers at the 
Panathenzea fought and won their match under the benignant 
presence of the goddess. It was from the gymnasia and the 
studium that the Greek artists gained their intimate knowledge 
of the human figure. Undraped female statues were of com- 
paratively later date. Landscape lent no inspiration to Greek. 
art ; the interest centred in man, but in man as surrcunded by 
the invisible and the divine. Portraiture, with its purely 
human interest, developed only later and by degrees among 
the Greeks. It came first into prominence when the person- 
ality of Alexander the Great had assumed divine proportions 
in the thoughts of his immediate successors. The Ptolemies 
and Seleucide allowed the head of Alexander, and then their 
own, to supersede the head of the local god upon the coins of 
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their cities. And then the Greeks, brought into close contact 
with the East, learned first to worship their kings as divine. 
Thus even portraiture with the Greeks was in its origin quasi- 
religious. The Greek artist worked not for a private patron, 
but fora city or a nation. He chose subjects because they 
were universally intelligible and appealed to acknowledged 
beliefs. The greatest bond between the Greeks of old was 
religion, and Greek art, because it was the delight of a nation 
and not of individuals, was therefore pervaded by religion ; the 
great art galleries of the Greek world were their temples. 


BUILDING PRACTICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 
By J. WARE, 


HE first preparation for building should be sufficient 
materials and sufficient money ; the skill of the architect 
is to be employed in making the most of the former with the 
least expense of the latter. This can only be done by a perfect 
knowledge of the several natures of the materials. Strength is 
so great a consideration in all buildings that their elegance and 
convenience are of no consequence without it, and there is no 
way of giving them strength but by a knowledge of the 
materials. Beside giving strength to buildings, there will 
result another good consequence from the perfect acquaintance 
with the materials, which is a saving of expense ; for there will 
be a certain saving of quantity. 

It is a sure consequence of ignorance in this respect to 
overload ; this gives weight and a heavy aspect to the edifice, 
and sinks an unnecessary sum of money. He who knows on 
what he is to depend will know also how far he is to depend 
upon it ; and while the other, for fear of wanting strength, loads 
his building with expense and weight, he who is sensible what 
is the force of each kind of material will depend on it so far as 
he can with safety, and while, on the one hand, he secures him- 
self from danger, will, on the other, give a lightness to the 
building while he diminishes the price. 

The first and most essential of the materials used in build- 
ing is stone. This material has been generally divided into 
two species, according to its finer or coarser form, under the 
name of “stones” and ‘‘ marbles ;” but there is a third, which, 
though in general included among the marbles, differs more 
from them than they do from stones in hardness and other 
essential qualities. This comprehends the porphyries, granites, 
and some other species. 

Following the course, therefore, pointed out by nature in 
the different qualities, matter and properties of stone, we shall 
divide it into three kinds, beginning with the meanest and 
ending with the richest and most noble. The three general 
kinds of stones thus distinguished are :—(1) The common 
quarry-stones and slates ; (2) the marbles ; (3) the porphyries 
and granites. 

The first kind are distinguished by their coarse aspect and the 
rough particles of which they consist, the second by their fine- 
ness and beauty, and the third by their extreme hardness. 
Most of the quarry-stones and all the marbles will burn into 
lime, like common limestone, and they are all soft. The por- 
phyries and granites are hard, like flint, and will in the same 
manner strike fire with steel, and a fierce fire takes little or no 
effect upon them, 

The common stones are the produce of our own quarries ; 
the marbles we principally have from Italy, and the porphyries 
and granites from the East.{| The common stones are used 
with us in erecting walls and on the outsides of buildings ; the 
marbles serve this purpose in countries where they are plentiful 
and cheap, but here they are used for ornaments within: and 
the granites and porphyries are principally admired in the 
columns and other great works of antiquity. We sometimes 
use them for tables, and in the decoration of chimney-pieces ; 
but the distance from whence they come and their extreme 
hardness are reasons why we see little of them anywhere in 
modern buildings. We find the cutting and polishing so 
expensive that few will be at the charge, and we are astonished 
when we see the works executed in them by the ancients. 

These harder kinds have a great advantage over the other 
marbles when wrought ; those polish easily, but they are easily 
hurt and damaged, every little accident scratching them. When 
the granite is polished the work is done for ages ; scarce any- 
thing but a diamond can make an impression. The polish they 
take also is high in proportion to the difficulty with which it is 


* Adapted from the Complete Body of Architecture. 

+ Captain Shaw, however, says :—‘‘ Stone is in no possible sense 
fireproof, but, on the contrary, yields to the effects of fire more rapidly 
than any other material used for building.” 

{In the eighteenth century, granite from- English, Irish or 
Scottish quarries was not much used for building. It is claimed for 
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given, and there is a singularity in their aspect very pleasing. 
These differ, therefore, in the most essential points from 
marble, and it is an error to confound them with its kinds ; they 
approach more to the nature of the semi-pellucid precious 
stones. 

I have observed that we have some of these precious kinds 
more common than we imagine—if anybody would be at the 
trouble or expense of polishing them. It will seem strange to 
say the streets of London are paved with granite, but it is true. 
Whoever is acquainted with the nature of stones, and walks out 
after a smart shower, will perceive this, the rain washing them 
and giving them for the time a natural polish. These stones 
are brought from the island of Guernsey, where they lie upon 
the sea-shores, and it would be worth while to search that place 
for quarries. The marbles are polished at a small expense, and 
have a beauty that sufficiently recommends them. As to the 
common stones, they are easily cut smooth; but they will not 
take much polish, nor is it ever required of them. 

Quarry-stones are rough and coarse, but some more than 
others. They are distinguished from marbles by their having 
neither naturally a glossy surface where broken, nor being capable 
of any fine polish. They may be distinguished into two general 
kinds—the first such as lie in thick compact masses, and are fit 
for building of walls, and forming of columns, and other the 
like purposes, where firmness is required ; the other such as lie 
in flat and thin flakes, or are so constructed by nature that they 
easily split into such, and are used for covering of roofs. Of 
the former division of these are the common blue and purple 
slates, and of the latter are several sorts of grey stone that 
easily split for that purpose. 

Of the first kind, or those which are not apt to split, but are 
used in building walls, and the like, we have four principal 
secies ; these we distinguish, according to the piaces from 
wience they come, by the names of—1. Portland stone; 2, 
Parbeck stone ; 3. Bath stone; and 4 Ryegate stone. All these 
are called by the name of free stone by some, while others limit 
that title to the Bath and Ryegate kind ; but this is an arbitrary 
term, and people use it according to their pleasure. Of these 
four kinds of quarry-stone the Portland is the best. It 
stands extremely well in the weather, equally well with 
marble, and better than many kinds of it. It is therefore the 
fittest of all for outside work. The Purbeck is also an excellent 
stone for many purposes ; none stands better in forts and walls 
near the sea, and in many other purposes of strength and 
decoration. The Bath stone does very well upon or near the 
spot, but not so well in London; and this is a general anda 
true observation, that all stones stand better, and serve for 
purposes of strength and beauty both, much more successfully 
upon or near the place where the quarries are than elsewhere. 

Portland stone is not destined altogether to outside work. 
The better sort of stone chimney-pieces are made of it, at 
14 inch or 2 inches thick; it also serves very well at I} inch 
thickness for paving, in which service it is sometimes laid plain 
and sometimes with black marble dots. In steps also it serves 
excellently ; it looks very beautiful plain, but much more so 
when bordered with an astragal, or round moulding. It is also 
used in copings, 3 inches thick on one side and 14 inch on the 
other; and no stone answers better in curbs for ironwork: in 
this case it is usually cubed first, and then measured super- 
ficially. For the more elegant parts of buildings Portland 
stone is preferred to any other kind; the shafts of columns are 
cut out of it, and it not only bears fluting freely, and stands 
well in that form, but the elegant capitals of the Corinthian, 
and other rich orders, may be finely executed in it, and will 
hold perfectly well. 

Purbeck stone is used much in paving, and is very strong 
in random and straight courses, and it serves well in steps ; in 
both these uses it is inferior to the Portland, because it is less 
hard, and it will not take so good a surface; we must not call 
it polish, for in the Portland it does not amount to that; but 
where we do not aim at polish, smoothness is a great considera- 
tion. The Purbeck is cheaper than the Portland, and therefore 
there is a great consumption of it ; it will serve also for some 
other uses to which the Portland is applied, but the other is so 
much better that the cheapness of this hardly is a sufficient 
recommendation. 

Bath stone is principally used for walls, and is fitted for that 
purpose ; it will answer to some of the other occasions, but is 
very much inferior to the Purbeck inits durability and strength. 

Ryegate stone is commonly called fire-stone, and its princi- 
pal use is for covings and hearths. It works very easily, but it 
wants strength for many other purposes. 

These are the principal kinds of quarry-stone with which we 
are acquainted in London ; but beside these there are several 
very good kinds dug and used in different counties. They havea 
fine white free stone in Dorsetshire, but its fault is being brittle ; 
in Northamptonshire they have a greyish kind, but brittle also; 
and in Dorsetshire there is a hard white kind, very valuable, 
and capable of a smooth and good surface. There is also a 
brownish kind that cuts very freely, common in many of our 
northern counties. In Yorkshire they havea greyish kind that is 
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full of little spangles ; and in Sussex and Gloucestershire there 
is a brown one extremely hard that glitters in the same manner. 
These are all of them used in the several places where they are 
produced ; but there is not one of them superior to the Portland 
either in beauty or durability, so that they are not worth bring- 
ing to London.* 

When a quarry of any one of these kinds of stones is found 
in a place where they will be worth digging (that depending, in 
a great measure, on the place and situation) there is a great 
deal of consideration needful for the getting them up. When 
the bed of stone in many species ‘is examined there are two 
kinds of grain discovered, the one running flatwise and the 
other perpendicularly ; the first they call the splitting grain, 
and the other the breaking grain. In the slate kinds this 
cleaving or splitting grain shows itself at every part of the 
surface, so that they may be split at any thickness; but in 
these stones it is only at certain distances, and those very con- 
siderable. The stone will thus rise regularly flatwise at a 
certain depth, but no art could split it into thinner flakes, the 
grain running cross in the several blocks, though here and 
there straight in the whole beds. The quarry-men, when they 
have cleared away the earth above, get at a side face of the 
stone, and in this they search carefully for the splitting vein ; 
when they have found this they drive in a great number of 
wedges in several places, and by degrees heave and force up 
a large bed of it to the surface. 

When they have thus raised and loosened the upper bed of 
stone from the rest, they go to work upon separating this vast flat 
piece into such sizes as are demanded most—this being much 
more easily done while the stone lies in the quarry than at any 
other time. To that purpose they are to consult the b-eaking 
grain ; in some places this of itself runs so regularly, that with 
little force or care the great cake separates into squares, or 
oblong pieces, and they must take these as they come. Where 
there is not this natural and visible grain the manner is this— 
they draw lines across the flake, or great cake, regularly, 
according to the sizes into which they intend to break it. 
Along each of these lines they cut a slight channel, and into 
each channel they insert several wedges, as they did for 
cleaving. They drive these slowly and evenly till they thus 
cut off a long piece of the breadth they intend, and of the 
whole length of the flake; and this they separate into such 
lengths as they choose, in the same manner, by marking the 
places by a line, and breaking off the pieces by wedges. 

Some stones are even, and others of across grain. The 
even-grained ones succeed a great deal the best in this work, 
and those which are softest. In the free kinds it is surprising 
to see how regularly the pieces will come off, and how easily it 
is done; but it would not be so easy, or proceed so regularly, 
when the stone had laid some time out of the quarry. 

For the hard and cross-grained stones they are obliged to 
have recourse to other methods ; to get these up they cut deep 
and wide channels on the surface, and confine their wedges to 
these by iron bars, and then, driving them, take the piece as it 
comes ; or they use gunpowder. This has a very great anda 
very speedy effect, but it is altogether irregular. They put a 
quantity of powder in a hole bored in the rock, and ramming it 
up tight, leave room for the train by an iron wire which they draw 
out afterwards. 

These two methods raise and loosen a great quantity of 
stone at a little expense, but then it comes in irregular pieces; 
so that the other manner, when the nature of the stones will 
admit of it, is greatly preferable. In these better works they 
often follow the bed of stone to a great depth, splitting off one 
flake and then another; and they draw it up with wheels which 
they fix upon the heap of rubbish first raised in opening the pit. 

We have observed that all stone succeeds better on the 
spot where it is produced than elsewhere This is doubly 
true, because it not only works easier but lasts longer, and there 

- is an advantage to the builder, because the expense of carriage 
is saved. It is the advice of Palladio, that all stone be wrought 
as soon as may be after the digging, because it works the easier. 
We have seen how freely the great flakes in which it rises are 
broken into proper pieces in the quarry, and the hewing it 
further into form is easier while it is fresh dug than at any other 
time. All stone whatsoever hardens when it lies out of the 
ground. This is the reason for working it quickly; and this 
may be a caution to the person who shall find a quarry upon 
his estate, not to despise it because soft when in the bed, for it 
will soon harden. 

When the stone is found in a new place, so that its 
nature is not known, and when it rises soft, it is best to 
be exposed to the air some time, to see what it will come to 
before it is used. Summer is the fit season for digging, and it 
should lie till that time next year at least : it will be better if it 
lie two years exposed to the air to see the effect. Some pieces 
will naturally be prejudiced in this exposure, and they may be 


* This paragraph suggests the limitations of builders as regards 
stone in the eighteenth century, and from the use made of Portland 
it is surprising the beds are not exhausted, 


rejected or used out of sight, the others in more conspicuous 
places. The digging of stone in summer and exposing it, is a 
kind of seasoning it for bearing the winter rains and frosts : 
these might injure it when fresh from the bed ; but having thus. 
been used to bear them by degrees, and after being first har- 
dened by the summer exposure, it will stand in building without 
damage. 

We have shown the builder which are the fittest for inside 
work, and which will best bear the weather ; let him choose 
them for the several purposes accordingly. Alberti advises 
that all the stone used in the walls and essential parts of a 
building be out of the same quarry; and he has great reason 
for that caution: the architect will hope to see his work last 
uniformly, and there is no better way of assuring himself on 
that head than by this care in the principal materials. De 
l’'Orme orders that the lime for the building be made of the 
same stone that is to be used with it; but this is idle: the 
lime made of hard stones is best. The fire makes such an 
alteration in this work, that it is weak to imagine there should 
remain any kind of sympathy between it and the stone of the 
same kind from which it was made. 

A great deal of the success in the building where stone is to 
be employed in any quantity will depend upon the choice of 
the kind, and in this the strength and durability are more to be 
considered than the easiness of working. In general these 
kiads of stone which cut the most easily, decay the soonest ; 
the same loose texture which makes them work so freely, 
renders them unable to bear the assaults of the weather. The 
air is a kind of universal dissolvent. We see in old buildings 
what effect it has upon the stones, and especially upon those 
used in the ornamental parts. Let the builder look up to these 
and Jearn caution. 

There are two kinds of slate principally used about London 
for the covering of houses, the blue and the purple, and these 
differ more in their colour than in their qualities. Beside 
these, there are a great many other kinds of stone that split 
naturally and easily into thin pieces of any size, and we see 
them used for the purpose of slates in the places where they 
are dug. They are coarser in their structure than the common 
blue slate, and they have two disadvantages: they load the 
roof more and they do not bear the weather so well, for they 
will not split into so thin pieces, nor are of so close and even 2 
grain. 

The common blue slate’ is dug in many parts of England. 
It commonly lies at a small depth, and, beside the splitting 
grain, by means of which it is easily cleft to almost any thin- 
ness, it is commonly divided intoa kind of stacks, by break- 
ings, cracks, and fissures. These stacks are from 1 foot to 
4 feet or 5 feet in diameter, so that they are always ready to 
furnish slates of such sizes as are wanted, and are rather an 
advantage than an inconvenience. The purple slate lies ir the 
same manner, but it is usually harder and of a finer grain. It 
is common to see small square pieces of a yellow matter 
naturally sticking in these slates, and looking as if they 
were made by art of polished brass. They are lumps of a sub- 
stance called by the writers mundick, and are composed only 
of sulphur and vitriol. They are a disadvantage to the slates, 
for they will moulder to pieces after being some time exposed 
to the air. Some are very hard, and remain entire a longer 
while ; others perish sooner. 

Beside these, which are the common slates, there is the 
Irish slate, which is used as a medicine; but it is softer than 
those of a worse colour, and does not last; and there are a 
white and a reddish sort of the stony kind pretty nearly 
approaching to the nature of the others. The grey slate called 
the Horsham kind is of the stony or bad sort, and is inferior to 
many of the kinds in other parts of England. 

Beside the use of slate in the covering of houses, it serves 
for being framed to write upon, and tables are set with it for 
the same purpose ; but these are out of use, because they cut 


and scratch so easily. The thicker pieces of the, stony kinds 


are used also in paving. 

For many uses we import slate from Germany, but it is not 
needful, for we have enough of it good at home) The German 
is said to be very soft in the quarry ; ours is much softer there 
than afterwards, and works very regularly and conveniently. 
There is no natural covering for a house so light, so lasting, or 
so beautiful as the blue or purple slate, for the distinction 
between them is little. Common tiles are heavier than slate of 
this fine kind, and the stony slate is heavier than tiles. The 
fine slate is dearer than the covering with tiles, but it is vastly 
preferable in every respect: it is much more close and 
beautiful, and there are instances of its continuing good a 
hundred years. After the covering of lead, there is none come 
parable to this by fine slate. 

As we recommend slating to the architect for so many 
reasons, and as it is allowed to be a very expensive covering, 
we shall deliver him some practical rules for the judging of the 
goodness of the slate before he uses it—for there are some 
kinds that will last twice as long as others that look just the 
same, The great value of slate consists in its soundness in 
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thin pieces, and in its fine texture, by which it resists the 
entrance of wet. The expense of laying slate is very consider- 
able, and that which is soft and spongy, or is loose and 
unsound, lets in the wet, to the destruction of the timber under- 
neath. A parcel of fine and well-chosen slate will last in the 
laying much longer than lead, some of that requiring to be 
ripped and new laid after a very few years. 

To judge of the goodness of slate, let the builder first of all 
strike several pieces against anything hard to make it sound. 
If it ring clear and well it is good ; but if not, there is some- 
thing unsound in the texture ofit. The builder is not to judge by 
one piece or two, for they may be damaged by accident, but 
trying several, he will this way make a near guess at the 
goodness. After this let him set several pieces of the slate 
edgewise in a vessel of water, the water reaching up about 
half-way of the height of the pieces; if they draw water, and 
become wet to the top in six or eight hours, they are spongy 
and bad; but if they do not appear wet above an inch or two 
over the level of the water they are sound and good. Finally, 
another very good way is to weigh a piece of slate carefully and 
then put it into a vessel of water, where it shall be covered all 
over ; let it remain there half a day, and then taking it out, let 
it be wiped clean and weighed again. If it weigh but little 
more than at first it is good, but according as it weighs more 
and more after this soaking it is worse and worse. The same 
loose texture that here admits the water will let in the wet in 
rainy weather, and spoil the woodwork that supports it. These 
are methods for trying the soundness and value of slate, and 
every builder ought to use them, for the eye is no judge. 
Nothing is more dece'tful than a slate, and the expense is so 
considerable by that time they are laid that no care is too 
much. 


Roman Architecture. 


StR,—Under Professor Aitchison’s learned guidance we 
have been living for the last few weeks amidst the splendours 
of Roman architecture, and although his illustrations have had 
to be taken from ruins, from restorations by French and Italian 
architects made under more or less unfavourable circumstances, 
and from somewhat obscure coeval descriptions, there can be 
little doubt that if he were commissioned by some modern 
Mecenas to erect an edifice that should be an exponent of the 
style, he would feel no insuperable difficulty in the task. 

The splendid architectural visions, however, which these 
Jectures at the Royal Academy have presented to us raise, to 
my mind, a more interesting and important question than what 
Roman architecture really was under the Empire, viz. what it 
‘would have been if the masters of the world had rigorously 
excluded the Greek art and influence which unfortunately 
dominated their works. 

If we try to imagine such a style—limiting our thoughts to 
external work—the most striking characteristics would certainly 
have been the absence of the well-known “ orders,” though 
“the column” would perhaps have remained as in Diocletian’s 
palace at Spalato. “ The pier,” however, a traly Roman feature, 
would have been all-sufficient for practical purposes. And as 
the rich colouring of the facades of Oriental buildings had 
made its mark after Trajan’s Eastern campaign (to go no further 
back), polychromy would have been another characteristic. 

It is not perhaps necessary to notice further distinctions 
in a brief letter, especially as these two—the absence of the 
orders of architecture and the presence of unlimited colour in 
external fagades—are a sufficient basis whereon to build in 
imagination a style cf architecture that might have been seen 
in Rome if the Romans had been artists, which they were not. 

The discoveries of Place, Layard, Loftus, and others have 
made us familiar with the colour treatment of buildings on the 
banks of the river Euphrates, which, though now in ruins, were 
probably seen in their pristine splendour by the Romans during 
their Eastern expeditions against the Persians and Parthians, 
and doubtless increased their love of colour decoration. Bold- 
ness and breadth of harmonious colour treatment was the 
characteristic of these Oriental buildings. Some of them were 
of seven storeys in height, and each storey had a separate 
colour assigned to it, black at the base, then orange, red, 
yellow, green, blue, and white at the summit. These colours 
were doubtless applied by coloured terra-cotta cones, forming a 

mosaic of chevrons and lozenges, like those at Wurka dis- 
covered by Mr. Loftus. But although the Romans must have 
been acquainted with this rich decoration, they failed to adopt 
it in its integrity owing to their want of true artistic instinct, 
and their tame adherence to a foreign and anti-national style, 
utterly unsuited by its refinement to their genius in the art of 
_Suilding magnificently. The conquest of Greece by the 


Romans was an unfortunate event in the development of art, 
for I venture to think that if the builders on the banks of the 
Tiber had been left alone a little longer, a complete and perfect 
style of architecture emphatically Roman would have been the 
result. 

Is not this, then, a very interesting subject for the modern 
British architect? Materials rich in colour would be necessary 
for its realisation, and these are abundant in our little crust of 
earth in Great Britain. At Ivybridge, Devon, there exists a 
ruby red elvan ; at Lambay Island, near Dublin, a rich green 
porphyrite ; at Crackington Bay, Cornwall, a bright yellow 
quartz ; at Okehampton, Devon, a white elvan, pure as Carrara 
marble ; and at Crick Hill, Salop, a black basalt. ‘The colours 
of these materials, though rich, would not be meretriciously 
gaudy, even if all were combined in one structure, but they 
give us a scale of colour that would satisfy the most learned 
and artistic architect. The materials themselves are of ever- 
lasting durability, and the engineers have long ago invented 
the requisite machinery for their economical working. I have 
felt it unnecessary to mention the splendid granites and por- 
phyries which abound in the country, and as these materials 
have now been accepted by architects as the best for the great 
city of London, it is unnecessary to discuss the question of 
relative cost. Suitable architectural treatment is rather the 
question of the hour. H.* TRAVIS. 

The Lymes, Streatham Common. 


GENERAL. 


An Exhibition of drawings, designs, and photographs will 
be opened in the gallery of the Boston Architectural Club on 
May 12. Foreign works will be acceptable. 


The Eighth Annual Exhibition of pictures in connection 
with the Bolton Art Club was opened in that town by the 
president, Mr. John Heywood, on Saturday. 


Mr. John Honeyman presided at the general meeting of 
the members of the Glasgow Art Club on Friday last, whea the 
Hon. John Muir, Lord Provost, Dr. J. Cowan Woodburn, and 
Messrs. J R. Brownlie, Maxwell Hedderwick, and James A. D. 
M‘Kean, Paisley, were elected members. 


Professor Baldwin Brown will deliver an address on the 
occasion of the opening of the new art museum and picture 
galleries in Dundee. At a meeting of the committee on 
Saturday it was decided that the museum should, if possible, 
be opened to-morrow (Saturday). 


Lord Winmarleigh has promised 1,000/. towards the 
building of a new church on the Liverpool Road, Bank Quay, 
Warrington. 

A New Theatre and Public Hall, capable of holding 
larger audiences than the present Town Hall, is proposed to be 
built in the city of Durham. 

The Restoration of the chancel of the parish church, 
Newport, Staffs, is to be proceeded with under the direction of 
Mr. John Norton, of Bond Street, London. 


The “South Eastern Gazette” says that Mr. Herbert 
Ellis, of the Priory, East Farleigh, has promised the sum of 
2,000/. towards the restoration of East Farleigh church. 


A Large Hotel is about to be commenced at Cromer from 
the designs of Mr. Skipper, of Norwich. a 

A Swimming Bath, erected at the rear of the Pump 
Rooms, Leamington, at a cost of 2,400/, was opened on 
Monday. i 

The Compendium Publishing Company inform us that 
a Diary was published by them separately in December last. 


The New Organ Gallery at Christ Church, Bristol, is to 
be decorated with a series of eight carved panels. Two of 
these have just been placed in position. One of them represents 
St. Cecilia seated at the organ, attended by St. Urban. This 
has been given to the church in memory of the late Mr. R. 
Benson. The other is a fine group illustrating the Shepherds 
and the Herald Angels. This forms the centre or principal 
panel. Both panels are the work of Mr. George Houghton, of 
he Society of Bristol Sculptors. 


A New Mayor's Court has been erected at the Guildhall, 
London, and special attention has been paid to the ventilation, 
the extraction of the vitiated air being effected by the latest 
improved form of Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s patent self- 
acting air-pump ventilator. 

A Site has been purchased at Clacton-on-Sea for the erec- 
tion of a convalescent home in connection with Charing Cross 
Hospital, providing twenty-five beds. It is expecte that the 
work of building will soon be begun. 

Mr. Howell Williams, builder, will deliver a lecture on 
next Friday evening at the Welsh Presbyterian Chapel, Charing 
Cross Road, on “ Architecture and Building.” 
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THE WEEK. 


One of the attractions of this year’s Salon will be the 
painting by M. Munxacsy which is to adorn the ceiling 


of the gallery of the History of Art in Vienna. The 
work is very large in size. 
apotheosis of Italian Renaissance. In a Temple of Glory all 
the great masters are united. In one place TITIAN ig seen ex- 
plaining Art by the aid of nude figures, elsewhere VERONESE 
is painting with the vigour of a giant. LEONARDO DA 
Vinci and RAPHAEL appear engaged in discussion, while 
the solitary MicHrL ANGELO meditates over some new 
masterpiece. The work thus recalls the Flémicycle of 
DELAROCHE, but, it is needless to say, there is no copying. 
The idea of grouping the masters of art is not new, and is 
common property. The appearance of the work in the 
Palais de l’Industrie will do much for the success of the 
Salon exhibition. M. Munkacsy, as a foreigner, was wise 
in supporting the older society, for he gained medals in 
1870 and 1874 at Salon exhibitions. Like Sir JoHN 
Mituais, he gained a medal of honour in the International 
Exhibition, which brought with it the rank of officer in the 
Legion of Honour. 


WE hope there may not be any obstacle to the acceptance 
of the offer of Mr. Henry Tats, of Streatham, by which 
the National Gallery would be enriched by sixty pictures of 
the English school. They include examples by Crome and 
ConsTABLE, Sir JoHN Mitzats’s mysterious Anight Lrrant, 
the Vale of Rest and the North- West Passage; Home with 
the Tide and two other works by Mr. J. C. Hook; Mr. 
Orcuarpson’s First Dance, The Tiff and Her Mother's 
Voice; Mr. FRANK BraMtey’s Saved, which was exhibited 
last year; and pictures by Mr. Autma-TADEMA, Mr. Gow, 
Mr. Linnett, Mr. H. W. B. Davis, Mr. WATERHOUSE, 
Mr. Brovcutron and Lady Butter. After his recent re- 
arrangement of the National Gallery, it is an onerous task 
for Sir F. W. Burron to find wall-space for sixty pictures, 
and it is prescribed that there must be no unnecessary delay. 
It would be easy if Mr. Tare permitted to give temporary 
accommodation to his pictures in the South Kensington 
Museum, which has never recovered the loss of the Vernon 
and companion collections. They would be appreciated 
there, and time would be allowed to the trustees of the 
National Gallery, who must sooner or later enlarge their 
building. 


THERE is only one book in the English language on a 
subject related to architecture which has attained its 
seventy-third edition, and that is Laxton’s “ Price Book.” 
It originated in a time when the profession was not as well 
organised as now, and, judging by its present condition, 
we may assume that the book will be found helpful seventy 
years hence. Messrs. Ketty & Co., the proprietors, have 
had a long experience of bringing out books of reference, 
and in their hands the value of the “ Price Book” has in- 
creased. It contains, besides prices, much technical infor- 
mation, and, from the number of cases given, it is no wonder 
that many builders accept “ Laxton” as their legal guide. 


Mr.’ RicHarp Capspury, who at present resides at 
Moseley Hall, near Birmingham, has offered to purchase 
the building and to present it furnished, with twenty 
acres of ground, to a hospital committee. He esti- 
mates that the gift will cost him over 20,000/, and as 
he has assigned 30,000/. to establishing a home, there will 
be a balance which can be applied in other ways. The 
surveyors consider the hall to be peculiarly adapted for the 
purpose of a sanatorium for women and children, as the 
upper storeys are already divided into two divisions, the 
western containing eight bedrooms and bathroom on first 
floor ; nine bedrooms, &c., three storerooms, on the second 
floor ; and the eastern division containing nine bedrooms, 
storeroom, &c. On the ground floor is a large entrance 
hall, drawing-room, dining-room, about 50 feet by 18 feet ; 


library, 24 feet by 18 feet ; boudoir, morning-room, 25 feet 


The subject is a sort of 


by 18 feet ; breakfast-room, 18 feet by 18 feet ; billiard- 
room, lavatory, large pantry, still-room, servants’ hall, 
kitchen, back kitchen, laundry and drying-room, and wash- 
house with drying ground. There are also extensive- 
vaulted cellars, lift from coal-vaults, ample stabling, coach- 
house and outbuildings, and four-roomed coachman’s 
cottage. The structure is most substantial and faced with 
stone. Some representatives of the committee have been 
appointed to confer with Mr. Cappury on the best way of 
giving effect to his scheme. It will be evident from the 
above account of the accommodation that a large sum will 
have to be expended to transform the house into a 
sanatorium. Mr. Cappury is under the influence of his 
associations with the place, otherwise he would be rendering 
more service to invalids if he did not insist on their 
residence in a house which may contain many sources of 
disease. 


Tue ruins of the Palace of Saint Cloud have stood as 
one of the memorials of the last war in France. The 
inhabitants of the village have been long hoping either for 


a restoration of the palace or the removal of the walls, which 
were not without danger to people passing. 
ment of Fine Arts has at last decided to do something with 
the ruins. It is not, however, to restore them, with the 
object of providing more healthful quarters for the students 
of the Ecole Polytechnique, as was at one time proposed. All 
that is about to be executed is simply intended to insure 
that no part of the structure can by falling do injury to any 
native or stranger. 
hoardings as a protection in some parts, and elsewhere to 
erect scaffolding for the masons, who will remove those 
pieces of the walls which are likely to be most dangerous. 
The work is not to be considered as more than a means for 
giving time to the authorities to consider whether it may 
not be feasible to restore and utilise the palace, without 
which the environs of Paris are incomplete. 


The Depart- 


Carpenters are employed to set up 


Tur collections which Mr. Ruskin deposited in the 


small house at Walkley, and left to the care of the late Mr. 
Swan, are being removed to Meeresbrook Park, Sheffield, 
which the Corporation intend to utilise asa museum. The 
house at Walkley was too far from Sheffield, but in it the 
collections appeared to have unity which they are likely to 
lose in a large museum. ‘The manuscripts, precious stones, 
drawings, and paintings were all expressive of the owner’s 
predilections in art, and if they are separated or combined 
with other objects they must lose much of their interest. 


Every person who has spent a few days at Walkley will 


admit that more profit was derived from studying the 


treasures in the small rooms than from weeks in large 


museums. We hope the Corporation will be careful to 
preserve the unique character of Mr. Ruskin’s gifts by 
careful disposition. It is expected that the new museum 
will be opened on July 15, but unhappily there seems at 
present no possibility of Mr. RUSKIN’s presence at the 


ceremony. 


Tue large equestrian statue which is placed in the open 


spacein frontof Notre Dame, Paris, is stillthe subject of litiga- 
tion. It will beremembered from what we have already written 


on the subject that M. Louis RocHET spent ten years upon 
the work, although he had not received a commission for 
it. He died before it was placed in the position it occupies 
at present. M. CHARLES RocHeEr, the sculptor’s brother, 
induced M. Marcab&, a contractor, to erect a pedestal for 
the statue. As the money for the work, 4,155 francs, was 
not forthcoming, and as the negotiations for the purchase of 
the statue by the Municipality of Paris seemed to be fruitless, 
M. Marcapé grew tired of waiting, and obtained a decree 
for the sale of the statue on the 15th of last month. M. 
Cuar.es RocHer opposed this action, on the ground that 
a sale under the circumstances would be unsatisfactory. 
But a stronger opponent was found in M. ‘T'HIEBAUT, who 
cast the statue in bronze, and who also remains unpaid for 
his costly work. His rights were stronger than those of the 
contractor for the masonry, for not only was his claim larger, 
but his debt is older. The president of the Tribunal of 
Commerce, before whom the rival claimants appeared, 
decided that the sale should be suspended until a time 
when M. Turepaut obtained an order for that purpose. 
B 
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THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 


WATER-COLOURS. 


T is time the Council of the Royal Institute of Painters 

in Water-Colours should do something to make the 
walls of the galleries less oppressive. In the three rooms 
there are this year seven hundred and ninety-one drawings. 
The appearance of so vast an area of surface covered 
with glass, with only the thin strips of frames to break the 
monotony, is enough to make visitors feel they have a 
wearisome task before them. What is needed is some 
arrangement to form the drawings into divisions, and it 
could be of a decorative sort. It is true a few drawings 
would have to be left out, but those which were hung would 
gain in appearance. At present there are more complaints 
among visitors to the Institute galleries than are heard in 
any other exhibition. The existing defects are mainly 
owing to the generosity of the Council, who wish to give a 
chance to unknown men and women. But we are afraid 
the arrangement is not advantageous to anybody. Water- 


colour drawings cannot be well judged when hung above or 


below a reasonable level, while there is no doubt that good 
drawings have to suffer from their mediocre neighbours. 
This year there is an abundance of the good drawings, 


and it would have been easy to have made a most attractive 
Landscape as is usual is strongest 
The numerous drawings of buildings come 
next in merit, and paintings which depend on figures are 


exhibition out of them. 
in the galleries, 


the last, although there are some fine works among them. 


In the west gallery the President’s portrait of JZ/ss 
Ashbee is an example of his skill in treating some classes of 
In this case the well-defined face is drawn with 


figures, 
power, but the plain pink robe could not, we fancy, satisfy 


the artist. 


subject that is willing to wear an old German costume. 
Mr. CHARLES EArte has a predilection for Roman build- 


ings ; and in AZ?’ Ave Maria he brings together several of 


the Roman belfries, from which we can imagine the sounds 
of the Angelus bells are issuing. There is originality in 
the conception, and such a use of architectural elements is 
a welcome innovation. Somehow, Mr. Ear zz still per- 
sists in giving an incorrect contour to the dome of St. 
Peter’s, which appears in the distance. Mr. C. R. Aston 
has evidently spared no pains to make his Bishop Gower’s 
falace correct, but the weakness of the arches and the 
rose-window betray the hand of the amateur architectural 
draughtsman, Mr. F. G. Corman’s Full Tide at Boshain 
would be properly appreciated in the Salon. It has the 
delicacy and, we might add, the courage of French work. In 
Piccadilly the use of so much grey may be considered as a 
freak, but the scene looks like a faithful transcript from 
nature, Lovers of battle-pieces will be delighted with Mr. 
WoLLEN’s Capture of French Guns by the Union Brigade at 
Waterloo. The fierceness of the contest is expressed with- 
out exaggeration ; and the drawing of men and horses is 
superior to what is found in many popular works. The 
Carting Fagots, by Mr. Ricuarpson, is alike excellent in 
the treatment of the landscape and in the representation of 
the animals. It is not often a work of this class displays so 
much merit. Among the qualities of Mr. J. W. WayMPER’s 
Gass Rock is truthfulness. As a tule, painters and 
draughtsmen consider it is necessary to magnify the length 
of the islet, in order to make it impressive. In this case 
the lumpy mass appears as it is seen, and the contrast 
between the sloping surface of the top and the steep sides, 
with the flocks of wild birds, which are inseparable from the 
Bass Rock, are given as they appear. Mr. ANDERSON 
Hacur’s Uncertain Glory of an April Day, a rough 
common with gorse, is one of those subjects which appear 
to be especially attractive to visitors to the Institute. Mr. 
WEATHERHEAD’S sea-piece is another successful study in 
grey. Mr. Epwin Haves’s Dover Roads is as buoyant as 
any of his former works, for he has the knack of making 
sea-water appear as animated. Mr. ARTHUR SEVERN, in his 
Breaking Waves, has made the experiment, whichis becoming 
common, of endeavouring to represent the foremost line of 


incoming waves as seen from the shore at a low level. It 
is more difficult to be successful with water-colours than 
with oil-paints, and Mr. SEvERN’s attempt is worthy of 


praise. It denotes more power of handling than could be 


The beautiful drawing Waiting, in the central 
gallery, suggests what Sir J. D. Linron can do with a 


inferred from some of his former works. Mr. Orrock’s 
Common in Essex, like his other drawings in the exhi- 
bition, suggests that he has not been able to free himself 
from the fascination of the North. The landscapes have 
not the colours, especially the greens, which we associate 
with English scenes, If the drawings are true to nature, 
the artist must have hit upon a remarkable time for seeing 
the places. Mr. P. Mircuete has a fine view of Dovedale, 
in which the contrast between the rocky sides and the 
quiet stream is well worked out. Power is seen in Mr. 
SINDING’s /ugitives, where wild landscape appears in keeping 
with the characters. 

In the central gallery one of the first pictures to be 
noted is Mr. KEELEY HatsweEtur’s Royal Windsor. The 
detail is not open to.question, but the artist does not 
appear to think the architecture was enough, or the historic 
associations of the castle, for he has introduced conflicting 
lights that are difficult to understand. It would seem as if 
a conflagration were about to take place, or some extra- 
ordinary atmospheric manifestation, but there is method in 
what is introduced, and the picture is sure to be admired. 
Mr. Excoon’s Lose Garden is delightful in its simplicity 
and quietude. Mr. H. G. Hine’s Fittleworth Common 
might be considered as a great work. He has taken a 
simple scene as it stands, and which would not appear to 
be fitted as a pictorial subject. It is put on paper with a 
vigour which could not be surpassed in an oil-painting, and 
indeed the picture suggests that water-colours come nearest 
to nature. The elements of the picture are few, but the 
eye is satisfied with the marvellous realisation of a piece of 
ground and the sense of space. Mr. SEVERN, in his Za 
Salute, Venice, grapples with architecture as boldly as with 
moving waves. In most pictures of the building it is seen 
at a distance, and the mass of architecture seems more 
impressive from the contrast with the sky and the water. 
Mr. SEVERN selected a point of view quite close to the 
church, and evidently his desire was to suggest the 
character of the building as a whole, but without giving 
attention to detail. So far he has succeeded, but from their 
breadth of treatment he might easily, without loss of effect, 
have given more of the parts of the church. Mr. Joun 
Evans's South Transept of St. Mark's is excellent in 
rendering the peculiar colour of the place. Mr. AUMONIER’S 
Silvery Sunlight Glitters o'er the Sea seems to be a view ot 
a town on the south coast, and is most effective as a repre- 
sentation of sea and land. Mr. A. F. Grace’s Coast of 
Old England, and Mr. Harry Hine’s Lincoln are pleasing. 
Mr. WaLrer Lanciey’s Alone looks like a portrait of an 
old Irishwoman, who is seen meditating on a window bench, 
her arm resting on a small table. The drawing has style, 
a quality which is not always found in the figure-pieces 
at the Institute. The way the lines are contrasted would 
be enough evidence of the value of the work. As the stillness 
of the room is apparent, the artist would do well to paint out 
the mouse he has introduced. Mr. Srock’s Sea-born Venus 
might be intended tosuggest that sea-water, however plentiful, 
is not detersive unless supplemented by somebody’s soap. 
It is a pity so well modelled a goddess is not endowed 
with a less dirty skin. Highwaymen are now popular sub- 
jects for prints, and we suppose Mr. Dotitman’s Hawks 
dinna pike out Hawks’ een, in which two of the fraternity 
mistake each other for a prize, is likely to be soon utilised. 
The story is told by the drawing with adequate point. 
Mr. CHARLES GREEN again shows his admiration for 
Dickens by his Pickwick Club. The artist is handicapped, 
as the etchings by Browne will always be taken as express. 
ing the author’s ideals. In the case of the members of the 
club, the types were created by SzymMour, and while to some 
extent accepting them, Mr. GREEN enters into competition 
with the caricaturist, and, it is needless to say, beats him. 
In Szymour’s etching we look up the table, in Mr. GREEN’s 
we see it from one side, and consequently there is less stiff- 
ness in the posing. Pickwick is the philanthropist of the 
later chapters of tne novel ; his face has more power and 
benevolence, and we can hardly fancy him falling into scrapes 
and imprisoned in a pound. Tupman is still the ancient 
Aponis, and WINKLE the cockney sportsman of the etching, 
but SNopcrass becomes a sort of modern zsthete. Mr. 
GREEN has studied DicKENs with more care than any of 
the other illustrators, and it is surprising a fine edition is 
not brought out with new etchings by him, With Mr. 
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GREEN’s aid Dickens becomes a writer with a stronger 
faculty for creating character. Mr. Pynn’s Arundel Caséle 
shows much of the flat country, and the castle appears in 
the distance. It is not one of the most impressive views of 
the place, but the beauty of the district is indicated. GoLp- 
SMITH is still a favourite with painters. Mr. STEER 
represents the poet playing his flute to enable a group of 
children to dance in his room. ‘The arrangement is skilful, 
and something is gained by making the incident take place 
in the evening ; but there is a green light diffused through 
the room, which makes the drawing appear unreal, or we 
might suppose the author intended it to be a representation 
of some ghostly revel. Mr. A. M. Parerson has found a 
fine subject in the Cazhedral, Syracuse. Along one side of 
the aisle are the noble Doric columns, and on the opposite 
corresponding pilasters, for the building was formerly a 
temple of Minerva. In the distance the red draping of a 
chapel is seen, and contrasts with the coldness of the 
ancient masonry. The Young Gamblers, by SILVIO PAOLETTI, 
is a Venetian scene, and the arch of the canal bridge is 
introduced as a foil to the figures of the boys and the 
oranges. Mr. Joun Scort’s Claudia and her Ravens is 
more varied in colour than the majority of the artist’s 
works. The walls of the room where the girl lies are of 
marble, the couch is a tiger’s skin, her dress has broad 
stripes of colour, and the ravens are of a deep blue black. 
The disposition is also successful. 

The east gallery contains several attractive works. Mr. 
A. Hacue’s Jn the Heat of the Day would be considered a 
pleasing landscape if the two figures in the foreground were 
omitted. Mr. P. MircHEeLt has a capital view of the 
Lizard Lighthouses, taken from an elevated position among 
the rocks at Penolver. Mr. Kinpurne’s Mischief, a girl 
behind a curtain listening to a conversation, is well drawn, 
but he might easily have found a more suitable subject. 
There is much delicate handling in Mr. Harcirt’s Hoy 
from the Main Island, Orkneys, and the picture is faithful 
to the locality. In a different style is Above Parkstone, 
Dorset, which shows one of those wide expanses to which 
the artist’s power of perspective always does justice. Mr. 
BERNARD EvANS was never more successful than he has 
been in his Byland Abbey and Rievaulx Abbey. He is not 
afraid of colour, and the trees and vegetation are shown 
with a vigour that pales the colours of the drawings 
near them. The two pictures should be always kept 
together. Mr. Jutes Lessore’s Ldinburgh Castle is 
characteristic of the author, but in his love of mono- 
chrome he does not do justice to the varying hues which 
seem to be inseparable from the Castle rock. Mr. 
W. W. Cottins deserves credit for depicting an un- 
hackneyed incident. His &.C. 85 represents the prepara- 
tion for the sacrifice of a prisoner by the Druids. Tivery- 
thing seems so business-like that the offering becomes a 
murder. A French artist who painted a similar subject gave 
it a different character, by making the Druidess who per- 
formed the ceremony appear as in a state of frenzy, like a 
Bacchante. ‘There is also originality about Mr. Bunpy’s 
subject, Hs Last Descendant, an old fellow in black gazing 
in wonderment on a baby, and what the artist has attempted 
he has expressed. Mr. E. H. Corsoutp’s Voici! a bishop 
declaring the mission of JoaN or Arc, who appears in 
armour on horseback, with her followers around, would be 
more impressive if drawn by him in pen-and-ink. The 
stippling of the colour seems more suited to a namby-pamby 
subject, and the painter fails to give as much reality as 
would be found in a representation of the scene in a circus. 
Mr. JosepH Knicut’s Ja Sheltered Vale is one of those 
sombre views which he can always make pleasing. Over the 
low hills and the meadows there is thrown an appearance of 
repose which the cattle cannot disturb. Mr. E. WiLK1n- 
son’s Summer Time looks as if it were a study of a red and 
a white umbrella. Mr. WrmpeEris is to be praised for his 
success in making every part of his drawing correspond 
with the title, 4 Windy Day on the Marsh, It looks as if 
it registered a momentary effect. Mr, ORROCK, in his 
Breezy Day on an Essex Common, has attempted a similar 
subject, but his drawing does not appear to be equally suc- 
cessful in showing the effect of a transient force. Mr. 
Caruine’s Portrait of a Lady would pass for one of the 
President’s works, both for its colouring as well as draw- 
ing. Mr, Harry Hine’s £2, from its delicacy, seems like 


the work of one of the early water-colour artists. His 
Lincoln is somewhat hard. In Mr. WrEpon’s Pagham the 
best part is the sky. Mr. T. Pyne’s Zhe Winding Arun 
represents a charming scene worthily, and in the whole 
drawing there does not appear to be a touch of opaque 
colour. The girl in Mr. LoncLEy’s Knitting is strongly 
painted, but a common red pitcher appears as no less im- 
portant, which is a mistake. 

Enough has been said 'to suggest the drawings which 
appear most remarkable at a first view. There are many 
others which will repay examination, but to do justice to sa 
large a number of works would need a volume, 


STUDENTS’ BOOKS. 


HE efforts which are being made to extend technical 
education throughout the country could hardly be 
unnoticed by English publishers. They have taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity, and, if students are not successful, 
they cannot excuse themselves by saying there is a lack 
of suitable books. In some cases the writers aim at a 
special end, such as enabling students to pass examinations, 
while others endeavour to treat the subjects with a view to 
future applications of the science by the student ; but in 
any case knowledge will be disseminated. 

The volume on ‘‘ Electrical Engineering,” by Messrs. 
Stinco & BROOKER, which Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & 
Co. professes to “ cover the extensive syllabus of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute ;” but the authors also 
say they “ have so enlarged its scope as to make it embrace 
the requirements not only of those actually employed in 
the electric-lighting industry, but also of those who, while 
having little or no electrical knowledge, have under their 
supervision various kinds of electrical machinery.” The 
authors can claim with reason to have realised their pro- 
posals. Their book is a manual of electric science, and 
theory is always proved by its practical application. Owing 
to the use of electric lighting, it is necessary that students 
of architecture should be acquainted wifh the phenomena 
of the power, and they will find Messrs. Suinco & BROOKER’S 
book more useful than the treatises they may have studied 
at school. 

Messrs. Crossy Lockwoop & Co. have brought out a 
fourth edition of Mr. UrquHart’s “Electric Light: its 
Production and Use.” Having a definite limit, the author 
has been able to give ample detail of the latest forms of 
apparatus, and to contrast various systems. The book will 
be found a safe guide to anyone who is about to employ 
electric lighting, and to architects who have to specify a 
system. 

The same publishers have produced a sixth edition of 
the “Student’s Guide to the Practice and Measuring 
Artificer’s Work.” This work has held its ground during 
so many years, it may be considered as a standard authority. 
Mr. E. W. Tarn has introduced in his last edition a 
complete bill of quantities, which will increase the utility of 
the book. 

Among the new editions of Messrs, Lockwoop & Co.’s 
works is one of Mr. JAckson’s “Aid to Survey Practice,” 
which deserves success. The author is an engineer who is 
a skilful mathematician, and treats the subject more 
worthily than the schoolmasters and farm measurers, who 
were only competent to deal with the simplest problems. 

The treatise on the “Strength of Beams and Columns,” 
by Mr. R. H. Cousins, of Dallas, Texas, which is published 
by Messrs. Spon, is an effort to bring theory into a closer 
relation with experiment. The mathematicians who first 
propounded a theory of beams did not verify their conclu- 
sions by experiment, or used pieces so small as to be useless 
as guides for practice. When it was assumed that a neutral 
axis existed in every beam which corresponded with a plane 
in the middle, it is evident there was a latent belief ina 
natural law of symmetry and balance. It was hardly 
possible for philosophers to live surrounded by examples 
of Italian or French Classic without a notion of that kind 
having a place in the mind. But whatever may be the 
value of the theory of a neutral axis, later experiment seems 
to indicate that its position may vary according to the 
material and the action of the load. 

Mr. Cousins quotes BarLow’s statement that “the 
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strength of a bar of iron subjected to a transverse strain 
cannot be reconciled with the results obtained from experi- 
ment on direct tension, if the neutral axis is in the centre of 
the bar,” as expressing the thoughts of engineers on the 
subject, and explaining their employment of empirical rules. 
Mr. Cousins, on the other hand, considers that it is pos- 
sible to come closer to mechanical and mathematical prin- 
ciples by deducing “the strength of beams and columns 
from the direct crushing and tensile strength of the material 
composing them, without the aid of that coefficient that 
has no place in nature, the Modulus of Rupture.” At the 
same time, he agrees with BARLow and the modern school 
that the neutral line or line of no strain ‘depends upon 
the material alone, or upon the ratio existing between the 
breaking compressive and tensile fibre strains. No line in 
this plane has any of the properties of an axis that are 
usually assigned to it by writers on the subject.” In the 
book the neutral line of rupture has an important office, 
and rules for determining its position under various cir- 
cumstances are given. The formule employed by Mr. 
Cousins often agree to a surprising extent with the results 
of experiments. For instance, one of HoDGKINSON’s 
cast-iron beams by calculation would require a transverse 
breaking load of 16,944 lbs. It succumbed under 16,730 lbs. 
One of the experimental beams of the Britannia Bridge had 
by calculation a tensile strength of 5,178 lbs. It broke 
under 5,387 lbs. Wrought-iron beams appear to be no less 
amenable to formulz in their resistance. Timber beams 
vary somewhat more, but are still close enough. There is 
a section of the book on columns and one on combined 
beams and columns. Mr. Cousins has departed from lines 
aid down when railway enterprise gave an impetus to the 
construction of large beams, and the novelty of treatment 
merits respectful attention. 

Another useful work from Messrs. Spon is a second 
edition of Captain SHaw’s “Fires in Theatres.” The 
author says that, when the pamphlet first appeared, ‘“‘A few 
public functionaries and several owners of theatres, licensed 
and belauded by those functionaries, were grievously 
offended, and went so far as to question the judiciousness 
of writing on such a subject at all.” There is no doubt, 
however, that public opinion in time supported Captain 
SHAW, and he has the satisfaction of knowing that not only 
in England but in most countries his suggestions have led 
to the erection of new theatres on a more secure method 
of construction. The flimsy buildings that were as risky as 

tents or wooden structures have no longer general patron- 
age, and in time we may expect to find them superseded. 
Captain SHAw introduces the orders for the regulation of 
theatres which werejissued in Madrid as a sign of the times. 
By them the use of gas is absolutely forbidden in theatres, 
and within six months from the date of order electric light had 
to be introduced. Applications for licenses are to be 
accompanied by plans and drawings of the theatre and 
adjoining buildings, a written description by an architect 
or engineer, and a specimen a métre long of the cable or 
wire proposed to be used. When works are undertaken it 
is necessary that the experts who have had the superintend- 
ence shall certify that all the prescribed conditions have 
been carried out. The decree has been accepted without 
any difficulty, and every theatre in Madrid is now lighted 
by electricity. The regulations are to be enforced in all 
the Spanish cities. In the first edition Captain SHaw pre- 
sented a list of fires in theatres between 1872 and 1875. The 
list has been now extended to the end of 1888. It appears 
that in the last period, that is thirteen years, there were 141 
theatres destroyed and 149 damaged; 2,215 people were 
killed and 748 wounded. Yet all the casualties are not 
recorded, owing to the want of corroborative evidence. It 
is possible to have injudicious meddling with theatres, but 
Captain SHAw’s statistics are enough to demonstrate the 
necessity of periodical examinations of theatres by archi- 
tects. Spon’s “ Architects and Builders’ Price Book” may 
also claim to be a student’s book, for it contains, besides 
prices, an epitome of rules relating to construction, and 
which are constantly required. The part relating to prices 
is very clearly arranged. 

A fourth edition of Mr. D. K. Crarx’s “ Manual of 
Rules, Tables and Data” has been issued by Messrs, 
SERGE o Ee It mainly relates to engineering, and as a 
Te € it is unsurpassed, There are about a 


thousand pages, and they may be said to contain the pith of 
many thousands of volumes. The ‘“ Manual” has no real 
rival in England or America, and it may be used as a text- 
book as well as for reference. 

“Strains on Structures” is the title of a small book by 
Mr. G. A. T. MIDDLETON, published by Mr. Barsrorp. 
The author appears to have worked out the subject for his 
own advantage, and the explanations are as useful and less 
oppressive than those found in more imposing volumes. It 
is an advantage also that the author does not go beyond 
the structures which are designed in architects’ offices. 

A new and cheap “Polytechnic Series” has been com- 
menced by CassELL & Company, Limited, a firm that has 
already rendered yeoman’s service in the contest against 
ignorance. The authors are associated with the useful 
Polytechnic Institution. The volume on “ Practical Plane 
and Solid Geometry,” by Professor SPOONER, is not, like the 
majority of the books bearing the title, a mere reprint of 
problems and propositions, but exemplifies an effort to 
make the science appear valuable to the minds of novices 
who have had insufficient preparation for the study. The 
important subject of solid geometry is treated in a style 
that should overcome the (difficulties which beginners 
always have to experience in their first introduction to 
projection. There are alsosome useful chapters on graphic 
arithmetic. The book is printed in large’ type, and has 
very clear diagrams. There are also copies of examination- 
papers. The “Forty Lessons in Carpentry Workshop 
Practice” and ‘‘ Forty Lessons in Engineering Workshop 
Practice,” in the same series, are models of books for 
apprentices to the handicrafts. 

Wymnan’s Technical Series will also be useful. But it 
would be well for the writers to be more succinct. The 
pages too often seem to be reports of lectures. But we are 
ready to admit that for many students knowledge must be 
presented in a way that will seem to obviate the trouble of 
thinking. 


ROYAL BIRMINGHAM SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 


T the annual meeting of this Society, held on Saturday, Sir 

F. Leighton, Bart., P.R.A, was re-elected president for 

the ensuing year. An important addition was made to the 
number of members by the election of several Birmingham 
artists who have made eminent positions in London and else- 
where. The following is a list of the new members :—Mr. R.S. 
Chattock, Mr. Charles R. Aston, R.I., Mr. John Parker, 
R.W.S, Mr. Edwin Buckman, A.R.W.S., Mr. J. Haynes- 
Williams, R.I., Mr. Wilmot Pilsbury, A.R.W.S., and Mr, 
Walter J. Morgan, R:B A. One new associate was elected, 
namely, Mr. Charles Carter Read. The Professorship of 
Sculpture, which has been vacant since the death of Mr. Peter 
Hollins, was filled by the appointment of Mr. Auguste Willms. 
The other professors and officers of the Society were re-elected. 


a 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


HE first visit of the present session of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association took place on Saturday after- 
noon, when a large company of members had an opportunity of 
being shown, first over the Old University buildings, and after- 
wards over the new public library. Assembling in the senate 
hall of the University, the company were received, on behalf of 
the Senatus, by Professor Baldwin Brown, who apologised for 
the unavoidable absence of Professor Kirkpatrick, secretary of 
the Senatus. Professor Baldwin Brown, who happens to be 
president of the Assocation, assumed the leadership of the 
party, first pointing out the portraits and other objects of 
interest in the senate hall itself, then showing the company 
over the University library hall, next conducting them over the 
natural history museum, and finally accompanying them to his 
fine art museum in the dome, while in the library hall he gave 
to the members a most interesting sketch of the history of the 
present University buildings. In particular, by reference to 
the plans themselves and to numerous documents bearing upon 
them, he fully explained the extent to which, and the reasons 
for which, after Robert Adam’s death, his plans were modified 
by Playfair, who was entrusted with the completion of the 
work. Before the party left the University a cordial vote of 
thanks was, on the motion of Mr. M‘Gibbon, awarded to 
Professor Baldwin Brown for his kindness in conducting them, 
and to the Senatus for their courtesy in giving the Association 
the opportunity of going over the buildings. Thereafter making 
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Here we have defined one side of this monastic square. The 
more modern title of the Vicars Choral Hall has attached to 
the calefactory or day-room and kitchen of the monastery. 
Trace of this chapter-house has disappeared, but, curiously, 
Mason has preserved a record of the building which inter- 
vened between it and the south transept in its proper place. 
“On the left hand as you enter” this transept (in Mason’s time 
the modern chapter-house), he states, was the prison. A 
recent investigation of the Christ Church Cathedral plan has 
discovered the ‘“‘ prison” or punishment cell of that monastery 
in a precisely similar position. Rocque’s map continues to help 
us to define the southern side of the cloister, and the range of 
the refectory and subsidiary buildings, 110 feet in length, is 
manifest. On the west side the evidence is no less definite. 
The frontage of the modern houses in the “Cross Poddle ” 
(where Mr. Foy’s shop, known to. the dric-a-brac hunter, is) 
stands on the western foundation of the domus conversorum, 
forming a third side of the cloister. The plan seems confused 
by some other buildings indicated on Rocque’s map, but these 
are evidently the archdeacon’s mansé and offices, built in some 
later period on the cloister garth. There is a hiatus between 
the end of the domus conversorum and the west end of the 
church, and here. a puzzle occurs, and conjecture comes in. 
The present church does not stand square to the cloister, but 
at a considerable angle with it. If it stood exactly square with 
it it would give a cloister square (including the ambulatories) 
of exactly 110 feet each way. Does this indicate the line of the 
more ancient Irish St. Patrick’s, with a different orientation 
from the Anglo-Norman one? If so, the modern railing of the 
Close stands on the foundation. Our plan- indicates further 
what seems to have been a fortified gateway entrance on the 
south next Kevin Street, and it went by the name of “ Castel- 
ragge.” One curious item of information remains. The 
“ houses of office” are mentioned by Mason, and the ways of 
ingress and regress thereto to be maintained under leaseholds. 
The site is easy to find between the ‘“‘calefactory”” and present 
Mitre Alley in the usual place. Probably Mitre Alley repre- 
sents the course of the running stream which the monks pro- 
vided outside the calefactory in most cases. It is curious to 
note in Mason that this adjunct of the buildings went by the 
name of “ Ballygorran” at St. Patrick’s, as at Christ Church 
Cathedral a like place went by the nickname of “ Colfabus,” or, 
as in Trinity College, the “ Muses.” 

It may be asked by many persons where is the practical use 
of this speculative planning, and how much the better are we 
when we have found it all out? I venture to propound that it 
has a practical suggestion under it. The houses and buildings 
standing on this old cloister are, for the most part, dilapidated 
and near their end. Would it not be worth an effort of public 
spirit to acquire their degraded site, to surround the cloister 
square once more with houses of less ignoble kind, and restore 
the green turf to the garth ? No wit of man could devise a nore 
agreeable and harmonious way of laying out surroundings of 
the cathedral than the reversion to their old form; and the 
south side is the more eligible one for a cathedral “ garden.” 
Around it one might aspire to see the pictureque cloistral 
buildings recreated, and devoted to such collegiate uses as 
might be revived in connection with this most ancient collegiate 
establishment—a connection of some kind which some thoughtful 
men are used to say is the thing wanting to give the institution 
of the national cathedral of St. Patrick's practical vitality and 
“ backing” and perpetuation to ages to come. 


their way to the public library, the company were received at 
the entrance by Mr. Washington Browne, the architect of the 
building. Mr. Browne first explained the carved designs and 
devices on the George IV. Bridge elevation, and then successively 
showed the party over the building, describing as he went 
along the general arrangements of the different departments, 
and the principles which had dictated these. A visit was also 
paid to the basement floor of the building, where the electric 
lighting arrangements were fully explained. In proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Washington Browne, Professor Baldwin 
Brown said he thought they should not only acknowledge the 
kindness which Mr. Browne had just shown them, but should 
also congratulate him on the beautiful building which he had 
erected—a building which, he was sure, would be recognised as 
a great ornament to Edinburgh. Mr. Washington Browne 
briefly acknowledged the compliment thus paid him. . 


THE CLOISTERS OF ST. PATRICK'S 


CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 
By THOMAS DREW, RiHVAS 


if AD St. Patrick’s Cathedral cloisters? It may seem 
strange that this question, often asked, has never as 
yet received an answer; but there has been as yet no evidence 
or record to help the ordinary antiquarian to hazard an opinion 
about the matter. Mason, the great historian of the Dublin 
Cathedral, has absolutely no reference whatever to a monastic 
cloister. He has told us much about the houses of the dean, 
archdeacon, chanter, treasurer, vicars-choral, and others, which 
once stood in their pleasant gardens and orchards round about 
the fair cathedral, where now foul rookeries of tenement houses 
are crowded. His description recalls the picture of such 
4 cathedral institution as Wells at the present day, without the 
cloister proper of Wells. It may seem strange that it is open 
to a practical expert in the reading of maps, and no profound 
antiquarian, with mainly the help of the modern Ordnance map 
of Dublin before him, to say with certainty that St. Patrick’s 
had once a great and complete cloister square, with the usual 
conventual buildings surrounding it, lying on the south of the 
nave. Further still, that every line and division of it can now 
be traced. The fact is that the learned Mason knew nothing 
at all about a normal monastic plan of buildings. Had 
he made it a study, as more practical antiquarians of seventy 
years later do, his descriptions and measurements would have 
systematised themselves ; the remains of the ancient buildings 
which were before his eyes would have been intelligible to him ; 
and there would have been less of pedantic mystery about his 
references to the ancient subsidiary buildings of St. Patrick’s, 

Now to describe the practical process by which the lines 
of the ancient plan can be developed on the face of the modern 
map. It has been employed with interesting success in recover- 
ing the site of St. Mary’s Abbey, the monastery buildings of 
All Hallowes obliterated by modern Trinity College, and some 
surroundings of Christ Church Cathedral, all record of which 
was lost. The most valuable aid is the splendid map of all 
Dublin by Rocque of 1756. To the kindness of the owner of 
a fine copy, Mr. J. H. Nunn, I am indebted for the use of this 
map to apply that patient scrutiny which deciphers it as could 
not be done in casual reference to a copy in a public library. 
Old boundaries on a map of Dublin rarely disappear. Lease- 
holds are granted and regranted on ancient lines from genera- 
tion to generation. It is easily possible to point out all over 
the ancient city where miserable tenement houses or filthy 
yards now stand on the very foundations and mark still the 
lines of many a noble church choir, chapter-house and refectory, 
the city bastion, my lord’s great house, the monks’ orchard, the 
noble knight’s garden or pleasaunce. These had mainly dis- 
appeared before Rocque made his great map, but he was 
accurate in marking each holding and tenement, and in dis- 
tinguishing what were public, what domestic buildings. It is 
nearly always possible to identify the lines he intended to 
record on the more accurately laid down Ordnance survey, and 
to alargerscale. Taking from Rocque what indications he can 
give of remains of buildings on the south side of St. Patrick’s, 
and some measurements, &c., which Mason’s book affords, 
every line and dimension of the cloister can be traced. Mitre 
Alley and the south side of the Close are boundary lines long 
unchanged, and the measurements of ancient holdings given 
from them correspond so absolutely and identically with the 
divisions on the modern map that no question can be enter- 
tained about the plan of the cloistral buildings. 

Mason has delineated on a map separate holdings as the 
“Vicars Choral Ground” and the “ Archdeacon’s Ground.” 
The division is manifest on the Ordnance map, and plain to be 
seen still by any person looking southward from the transept of 
the cathedral. Rocque’s map helps one to the range of build- 
ings running along this boundary, terminating in one described 
by Mason as 35 feet by 32 feet, and lying 60 feet south of the 
Close, and which he calls the “ Hall of the Vicars Choral.” 


ee 
———— 


EDINBURGH UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 


al HE following letter on this subject from Sir James Gowans 
has appeared :— 

I much regret that I was unable to attend the meeting of 
the Town Council held to consider the report of Sir John 
Fowler and Mr. Baker. The Council, it appeared to me, acted. 
hurriedly in resolving at once to oppose the Bill, From to- 
day’s papers I observe the Leith Town Council have unani- 
mously resolved to support it, and thus we have the two 
Councils directly opposed to each other—a result most un- 
desirable. My view is that the Corporation should not oppose 
the Bill, but rather try to control it, if I may so speak. I cannot 
conceive that Parliament, which has sanctioned underground 
railways in other cities, will refuse to sanction one in Edinburgh, 
and consequently the Council, if they go to Parliament simply 
seeking to have the Bill thrown out, will, I think, be defeated— 
particularly as they have made no proposals to the company. _ 

I do not attach importance to a great many of the evils 
alleged as likely to result from the scheme. The structural 
damage which it was said would be sustained by the houses 
in Princes’ Street is unfounded, and I am glad that Sir John 
Fowler and Mr. Baker have distinctly said so. But I regret 
that they have spoken with less distinctness regarding vibra- 
tion and ventilation. As to vibration, I am sure as much 
would arise from two or three lorries going along the street as 
from a train going along this railway under it; while as to 
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ventilation there can be no difficulty, otherwise how could a | Shakespeare recommended to the actors in their bursts of pas- 
coal or ironstone mine ever be ventilated? Moreover, we have | sion ; but, as he also told them, it is not tameness, neither is it 
the case of the Haymarket tunnel in our own city. Twenty | mere fastidiousness, much less timidity. It will dare all things 
years ago the North British Company got statutory power to | for a great end, but it never seeks merely to astonish ; nor is it 
ventilate it, but they have never exercised the power, no doubt | ever presumptuous. It is not exclusive ; it objects not to ugli- 
because it has not been found necessary. ness or deformity, but it assigns to them their proper places. 

Instead of excavating the tunnel direct from Princes’ Street | It excludes only falsehood, and this it detects as readily under 
by shafts, I would have drift connections from the tunnel and | the most magnificent disguises as when it affects the most 
openings in the back lane of Rose Street, from which the aéérzs | childlike simplicity. It would be easy to expatiate on the 
could be removed. There might be three of these in a stretch | attributes of taste until you would tell me I had proved that no 
from the Caledonian station to the entrance of the Calton Hill | man had ever possessed it, which is indeed true of taste in the 
tunnel, thus giving, with the ends, eight working faces, which abstract ; for in the most perfect human works there exist flaws 
would be quite sufficient for completing the excavation in a | from the want of it, and which are, no doubt, always traceable 
reasonable time, and would get over the objection which is | to partial cultivation and the accidents of local position and 
properly raised as to the disturbance of Princes’ Street and the | evil associations. And if taste be the proper director of the 
traffic thereon. In short, the tunnel could be executed in this imagination, it is also modified in its turn, in every individual, 
way without the public knowing that there was such an opera- | by the particular cast of the latter. 
tion going on. Care, of course, would have to be taken by 
the Corporation that the railway company maintained the 
surface of the street for so many years. When these tunnels 
from the lane to the railway were completed they could be used 
as permanent shafts for ventilating the tunnel. That being got 
over, I do not think there is much else that could be seriously 
pressed by Sir John Fowler. 

It would be unfortunate, I think, if the Corporation were not 
prepared to accept the concessions offered by the Caledonian 
Railway at the meeting in the Council Chambers at which I 
was present, the more important of these being :—1. A new 
stone station to be erected at the west end of Princes’ Street, 
to be designed by Messrs. Cunningham & Dick. Peddie, and 
approved as to elevations by the city architect. 2. A subway 
large enough to contain the gas, water, and other pipes placed 
on the north side. 3. Ventilation by the excavating shafts 
when completed, the shafts being of stone, and of a design to 
be approved by the city architect, 4. The building at the west 
end, in Waterloo Place, now occupied by the Messrs. Dickson, 
to be removed back at least 20 feet, so as to widen the street, 
which is so congested at present, and will be more so every day. 
The buildings to be erected here to be also of stone, of the 
same architectural character as Waterloo Place, and to the 
approval of the city architect. 5. The viaducts and bridges to 
the east of the Calton Hill or of Royal Terrace to be of stone 
to the approval of the city architect. 6. Where embankments 
are, the same to be planted with shrubs. 

If what I have noted were obtained it would secure the 
amenity of the city, which is a chief and all-important con- 
sideration for the citizens to watch over. I think the Council 
might properly insist on compensation for the use by the com- 
pany of the public property, both the streets and the Calton 
Hill. I do not think, if the Council took the course I have now 
suggested, that Parliament would pass the Bill without inserting 
a Clause providing for such compensation, 


Portraiture with the Romans. 


R. N. WoRNUM. j 

There is probably no use of portraits of which we do not 
find mention among the Romans, and they employed them in 
several ways, to which we have no record of similar uses since. 
It was an early practice among the Greeks and Romans for 
warriors to have their portraits engraved upon their shields. 
These shields were dedicated in the public temples either as 
trophies or as memorials of the deceased. Pliny (“ Nat. Hist.” 
xxxy. 2) makes some curious observations on portraits. He 
says that in olden time, that is, compared with his own day, 
portraits were made to resemble the original as much as 
possible both in colour and in form, a custom in his time grown 
quite obsolete, And we have instead, he says, shields and 
escutcheons of brass, with portraits inlaid in silver, which have 
neither life nor individuality. Now all men think more of the 
material in which their likenesses are made than of the art or 
the resemblance. The effigies they leave behind them are 
rather images of their wealth than of their persons. Thus it 
is that noble arts decay and perish. With our ancestors it was 
very different ; their halls were not filled with either strange 
images of brass or stone, but with the lively portraits of them- 
selves and their forefathers in wax, exact similitudes. These 
portraits so pathetically lamented by Pliny were wax busts, and 
they were preserved in wooden shrines in the most conspicuous 
parts of the house. The custom, therefore, so minutely 
described by Polybius (vi. 53), seems to have grown into 
disuse before Pliny’s time. ~Polybius says :—“ Upon solemn 
festivals these images are uncovered, and adorned with the 
greatest care. And when any other person of the same family 
dies, they are carried also in the funeral procession with a body 
added to the bust, that the representation may be just even 
with regard to size. They are dressed likewise in the habits 
that belong to the ranks which they severally filled when they 
were alive. If they were consuls or pretors, in a gown 
bordered with purple ; if censors, in a purple robe; and if they 
triumphed, or obtained any similar honour, in a vest em- 
broidered with gold. Thus apparelled, they are drawn along 
in chariots, preceded by their rods and axes, and other ensigns 
of their former dignity. And when they arrive at the Forum 
they are all seated upon chairs of ivory, and there exhibit the 
noblest object that can be offered to a youthful mind, warmed 
with the love of virtue and of glory. For who can behold 
without emotion the forms of so many illustrious,men thus 
living, as it were, and breathing together in his presence? Or 
what spectacle can be conceived more great and striking? The 
person also that is appointed to harangue, when he has ex- 
hausted all the praise of the deceased, turns his discourse 
to the rest whose images are before him, and, beginning with 
the most ancient of them, recounts the fortunes and exploits of 
every one in turn, By this method, which renews continually 
the remembrance of men celebrated for their virtue, the fame 
of every great and noble action becomes immortal, and the 
glory of those by whose services their country has been bene- 
fited is rendered familiar to the people, and delivered down to 
future times.” They had also the statues and portraits of 
authors in the public libraries; the portraits of authors were 
placed over the cases which contained their writings, and below 
them chairs were placed for the convenience of readers. 
(Pliny, “ Hist. Nat.” xxxv. 3, 4, 40; Cic., “Ad Attic.” xiv. 10). 
Suetonius mentions the statues and portraits of authors in 


ars SAR Ps 
THE DONCASTER RESERVOIR. 


Vee report of the engineers appointed by the Doncaster 

Corporation in consequence of the notice served on the 
Corporation that the minerals under the waterworks were about 
to be worked has been received. The engineers say :—‘ The 
working of the Barnsley bed of coal from under the area form- 
ing the support to the Ravenfield reservoir would, in our 
Opinion, Cause a subsidence of at least 3 feet 6 inches; but having 
regard to the depth that the mine exists from the surface, we 
are of opinion that such subsidence would be very gradual, and 
not of such a nature as to destroy the efficiency of the northern 
embankment of the reservoir herein considered. We cannot, 
however, guarantee that owing to some condition of the Strata, 
of which it is impossible for us to have any knowledge, no frac- 
ture and damage to the embankment would result by the 
working out of the pillar of coal in the mine referred to; but 
we are decidedly of opinion that, looking to the very large 
amount which represents its value, the risk of not purchasing it 
1S one which the Corporation might very reasonably incur.” 
The Corporation have consequently declined the option of pur- 
chase of the minerals, 


TESSERZE. libraries on many occasions in the “ Lives of the Emperors,” 
Limitations of Taste. and notices several edicts respecting the placing of them. 
Ciqe ig acb aise (Sueton., “ Tib.” Ixx. 26; “ Calig,” xxxiv.). Marcus Varro 


took great delight in portraits, and seems to have invented 
some method of multiplying them. Pliny’s allusion to the fact, 
however, is so very concise, that it is scarcely safe to venture 
upon any explanatory conjecture as to the means. He made 
(aléguo modo) and inserted in his writings the portraits of seven 
hundred distinguished men and dispersed them to all parts of 
the world, and this he did for the gratification of strangers. 
Pliny appears here clearly to speak of more than one set of — 
portraits, and they must have been, therefore, either repeatedly 


BY taste in its most perfect condition I understand, not the 

mere relish of beauty and of truth, but true judgment; 
the power that estimates all things belonging to art relatively 
as well as singly. It has also as much to do with the heart as 
with the head, for material beauty will never be fully known but 
to him who knows also what is moral beauty. Imagination may 
be considered as the active power of genius, taste as the con- 
trolling and directing power. It is the temperance which 
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copied in sets and printed, and if so, possibly from wooden 
cuts, though this is scarcely probable, or something of the kind 
would have been handed down, if not to our own day, at least 
for a few centuries, so that some traces of such an art would 
appear in the earliest manuscripts. Portraits were sometimes 
prefixed to the writings of authors. Martial (xiv. 186) mentions 
one of Virgil, which was prefixed to a manuscript of his works. 


The Roman Catacombs. 


J. S. NORTHCOTE. 


It is said that the catacombs were originally dug by the 
Pagans as mere sand-pits and stone-quarries, and that the 
Christians only excavated the graves in the sides, or natural 
walls, of galleries already completed; or prolonged those 
galleries, and made other subsequent additions, according to 
the increase of their wants. But, if this were so, how comes it 
that from the very first these cemeteries afforded so secure a 
retreat to the persecuted Christians? Had the quarries been 
wholly forsaken and forgotten by the Pagans? or was every 
individual of the sand-diggers a convert to Christianity, or, at 
least, a conniver at its progress ? Either of these suppositions 
is in the highest degree improbable, yet one or the other must 
be true, if the Christians did not dig the catacombs themselves ; 
for it is undeniable that they were used in times of persecution, 
and used successfully too, as a place of concealment and 
safety. Nor is this all; some of the catacombs are dug in 
places where there is neither sand fit for cement nor stone for 
building ; and what shall we say of these? Such, for instance, 
as the catacombs of Ponziano on Monte Verde, and those of 
St. Valentine on the Via Flaminia: in both of these the soil 
;s a mere marine or fluvial deposit, a confused mixture of earth, 
and sand, and shells, and pebbles of various sizes, of vegetable 
and animal fossils, and of other heterogeneous materials. For 
what purpose could the Pagans have excavated these? it must 
have been an expensive and laborious work, requiring continual 
caution and many substructions of masonry, and there was 
literally nothing to reward their toil. It is well known that a 
large proportion of the soil in the neighbourhood of Rome is of 
volcanic origin, and, without pretending to geological exactness, 
it has been divided into three principal classes ; the first of pure 
puzzolana, a kind of dark, rough, gritty sand, having some- 
thing of the colour and consistency of pounded ashes; the 
second of tifa litoide, which is hard and durable, and fit for 
purposes of building; the third and last of tufa granolare, 
which is something between the two, neither so solid as the 
tufa litoide nor so utterly devoid of solidity as the pure 
puzzolana, and of which there are many different degrees. Of 
these, the first two were obviously the most useful to the 
Pagans, the first for cement, the second for stone; and 
no less obviously they are both unsuited for the formation 


of a Christian cemetery, such as those which are to 
be found in the catacombs: the one, because it re- 
quires such exceeding labour to work it; the other, 


because it is too light and loose to admit of four or five 
or even of two tombs (or shelves, as one might almost call 
them), placed one above the other with nothing but the mere 
soil between them ; still less, therefore, could it bear the addi- 
tional weight of the corpses to be laid on those shelves, of the 
tiles or marble slabs necessary for shutting them up, and the 
cement whereby those slabs are to be secured: you may 
crumble whole pieces of it between your finger and thumb, and 
if you attempt to write on it, however lightly, with a piece of 
chalk, it gives way, like so much powder, beneath the pressure. 
On the other hand, the /u/a granolare, which was least useful 
to the mere builder, is precisely that which lent itself most 
easily to the purposes of the Christian gravedigger, and here 
accordingly most of the catacombs are dug. I say it was least 
useful to the mere builder, because although we sometimes find 
large blocks of it in the foundations of old Roman houses, yet 
it is only in private buildings of very moderate dimensions, and 
where it is not exposed to the air; under other circumstances 
it is so easily destroyed that it is of no use at all; moreover, 
it must always be used near the spot from whence it has been 
dug, for the mere jolting of a cart suffices to break it in pieces. 
Again, then, let me ask, for what conceivable object could the 
Pagans have excavated miles upon miles of subterranean 
galleries in a rock of so useless a quality? these galleries too 
having an average width of less than three English feet, and 
being sometimes more than half a mile (very generally, a 
quarter of a mile) distant from any exit to the open air. For 
what purpose did they prosecute such laborious works under 
circumstances of such peculiar difficulty, and where the only 
fruit of their labour must have been a certain quantity of 
broken /wfa (for I have already said that it could not have been 
carried so great a distance in blocks) ? True, this ¢/fa thus 
broken might have been put to the same uses as the pure 
puzzolana; but why should they have extracted an inferior 
material at a greater cost when a better could be procured so 
much more easily? Surely this is contrary to every dictate of 
common sense, to say nothing of the principles of political 
economy. We may conclude, therefore, on the simple utili- 


tarian text of cwz dono? even if all other evidence were wanting, 
that the idea of a Pagan origin to the catacombs must be 
altogether rejected ; and we need not hesitate to affirm that 
none but Christian labour ever had share in their construction. 


The Artist’s Standard of Beauty. 


R. BURCHETT. 


Many endeavours have been made to establish some 
universal standard of beauty, by those who have sought to 
erect a material one. The female form has thus been chosen. 
Yet, though we of course admit that the female form in its 
perfection is exquisitely beautiful, consideration would prove 
that it is possessed of certain qualities which exist in a greater 
or less degree in all organic forms ; and according as it 
possesses more or less of these forms, is it more or less 
beautiful. Some theorists erroneously define beauty as being 
simply that which is pleasing, overlooking the fact that things 
are not beautiful because they please, but please because they 
are beautiful. Beauty has also been said to consist in fitness ; 
but on such aview it would appear that it is the excellence, 
completeness, or perfection of the object which excites our 
admiration, and not any presence of the quality of the beautiful. 
The principle of association has also been the source of much 
error, for objects which we love wind themselves so closely 
round our hearts, that our admiration too easily induces us to 
confound the causes of our emotions and to assert that to be 
beautiful which is pleasing to us individually. Apart, how- 
ever, from all such ideas, let us examine some of the forms of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, which all agree in pro- 
nouncing beautiful. Let us select woman, the Arab horse, the 
greyhound, and a leaf. Now, if we find that all these instances 
possess certain qualities in common, and that when any of 
these qualities is absent the sense of beauty is either 
diminished or destroyed, are we not justified in concluding 
that these common qualities are the source of our pleasing 
emotions? and if further we find that by regulating our 
artistic productions by the same laws, we are enabled to pro- 
duce other forms similarly pleasing, have we not discovered 
the source of what we agree to call beauty of form, analysed its 
nature, and applied its laws to our own use? In the admission 
and appreciation, however, of this standard of beauty in form 
(to which point alone our attention must be directed), is 
involved the question of perception, sensibility, and its culti- 
vation. In other words, beauty is both objective and subjective. 
We know that, in the physical nature of man, the various 
senses vary in every possible degree, from absolute abnega- 
tion to the most exquisite degree of perfection ; and that 
by cultivation their perfectness may be almost indefinitely 
increased. And we cannot doubt that the mental zesthetic 
sensibility, which we call taste, with which every man is more 
or less endowed, is capable of being increased in intensity and 
perfection to a very surprising extent. The correct predication 
of beauty will therefore depend upon the competence of the 
observer. As the short-sighted man cannot say that the 
beauties of landscape which lie beyond his powers of vision do 
not exist except in the imagination of those who are blest with 
better eyesight, so neither can it be truly said that beauty exists 
only in the mind, and that every individual ought to acquiesce 
in his own sentiments regarding it, without pretending to regu- 
late those of others. As exemplifying the powers of percep- 
tion acquired by habit and education, the celebrated Baron 
Dupin remarks that the coppersmith, the tinsmith, and the 
cooper distinguish with great facility whether surfaces are 
cylindrical or conical, but are not so capable of judging of other 
forms. The turner and the potter can teil at a glance whether 
any surface is a surface of revolution, or flattened or elongated 
in any part. The architect will judge easily of the varied forms 
of cylinders and cones, as well as of surfaces of revolution. 
And so on in all branches of art and mechanical action. From 
an examination of the various lines of beauty producible from 
different geometric forms, we find that to produce that aggre- 
gate quality of line which we agree to call beautiful, variety, 
continuity, contrast, gradation and symmetry are absolutely 
necessary, and that without these qualities no high degree of 
beauty of line can exist. Let us, then, apply these principles to 
the instances of beauty in form which we before instanced. In 
that normal form of female beauty, the Medicean Venus, we 
find the qualities in question combined in a pre-eminent degree. 
Its contour exhibits exquisitely varied elliptical curves of un- 
broken continuity, melting into each other by subtle and 
refined gradation, the various parts contrasting with each other 
most harmoniously, and in perfect symmetry. If we substitute 
for the graduated curves of the Venus parts more strongly pro- 
nounced, curves abutting upon each other sharply and with 
little gradation, or broken lines and angles of attenuation, or 
the unvaried and unsymmetrical forms of obesity, we shall find 
that we have exchanged gratification for aversion, and elegance 
for vulgarity. So also in animals like the horse and greyhound, 
in proportion as their contour possesses the qualities before 
enumerated, we concur in calling them beautiful, apart from any 
idea of use or fitness. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE next course of Cantor Lectures at the Society of 
Arts will be by Professor A. H. CHurcu, on ‘‘Some Con- 
siderations concerning Colour and Colouring.” The course 
will consist of three lectures. The first will be given on 
Monday, the r7th inst., and the following lectures on the 
two succeeding Mondays. The subjects will include 
primary colour sensations ; classification and nomenclature 
of colours ; luminosity of pigments ; chromatic equivalents ; 
complementary colours; contrast of tone and colour; 
harmonies and combinations of colour ; separation of re- 
lated hues ; balance, proportion, and distribution ; counter- 
change and interchange of colour ; decorative and pictorial 
colour ; colour in relation to architecture and sculpture. 


On to-morrow the election will take place for the suc- 
cessor of M. Dier in the Académie des Beaux-Arts. 
The candidates are MM. ANCELET, Corrover, DuTER?, 
GUADET, GUILLAUME, Harpy, NorMAND, PASCAL, SEDILLE. 
It may be said that any one of them would be eligible. 


As the new municipal buildings in Gloucester will stand 
on the site of the Roman Preetorium, it was anticipated 
that remains of the pavement were likely to’ be met with. 
Already two large specimens have been safely removed. The 
mortar was analysed, and was found to be a mixture of 
caustic lime and burnt earth, the latter element being pro- 
bably derived from Italian puzzolana. The lime is partly 
carbonated, and partly combined as silicate. It is interesting 
to learn that the Romans, believing in the virtue of their 
puzzolana, brought the material all the way from some 
volcanic district of Italy to Britain. Although so many 
years have elapsed since the Gloucester pavement was laid, 
science has not yet dispensed with the product of the 
volcano, ‘The artificial compound requires volcanic ashes 
as an ingredient. 


We hear that Mr. Lawrence Harvey has discovered 
anew method of covering the crossing of two semicircular 
barrel vaults of unequal spans. In all the methods which 
have been hitherto proposed to solve this problem, either 
the groins are twisted, or the surfaces between the groins are 
of irregular formation, such as twisted surfaces or channel 
surfaces of vague geometrical properties. Through con- 

sidering one of the laws of the surfaces of the second 
degree, Mr. Harvey is now able over such crossings to 
obtain not only groins contained in vertical planes, but 
regular surfaces of revolution for the vaulting surfaces, 
which are then easy to execute and easy to decorate. On 
Thursday next, at 8 o’clock p.m., this new vault will be 
explained with the help of models and diagrams at the 
class of masonry, City and Guilds of London Institute, 
South Kensington. All who are interested in the subject 
are invited to attend, 


THE London County Council would do well to imitate 
the French department, “ Ponts et Chaussées,” by erecting 
a laboratory in which tests of materials employed in public 
works will be performed. The building which is now in course 
of construction is in the Place Denfert-Rochereau, and is 
more remarkable for area than for height or appearance. 
The basement will be the most important part, for there 
will be the furnaces, cisterns, and instruments which 
will be employed in investigations of stone, marble, 
wood, cements, bitumen, stucco, and in fact all materials 
which are employed in construction. The tests will be 
mechanical and chemical, and the influence of various 
temperatures will be tried. The reports of the new esta- 
blishment will be of great service. ‘The testing of materials 
1s often a slow operation, and in consequence is rarely 
carried out, unless in reference to tensile and compressive 
strength. Chemical tests are no less important, and from 


the French office information respecting them will be 
forthcoming, 


THE Free Libraries Committee of the Manchester Cor- 
eps have resolved that students of art will have valuable 
ooks to study from without cost. Architecture is now 
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represented in a most creditable way in the reference - 
library. As a further help to students a set of Mr. 
MAYyBRIDGE’s photographs of animals in motion has been: 
purchased, but as yet there is no sign that art will be affected 
by the discovery that motion and awkwardness go together. 
The deputy-chairman of the committee (Mr. Hoy) 
announced on Monday that the Corporation were anxious to 
do all that was possible to assist students, and that in a way 
that could not possibly be done at the schools. They sought 
to possess every new book that had a feature of advantage, 
and nothing would more please the committee than to re- 
ceive useful suggestions as to purchases. So much liberality 
is not known at South Kensington. We trust the Manchester 
students will endeavour to prove that they have made good 
use of the Corporation libraries. It might then be possible 
to obtain similar advantages elsewhere. But it should also 
be remembered that borrowed books are only a makeshift, 
and every student should endeavour to possess the books 
he needs. A good book is not exhausted by one reading. 


THE by-laws for building seem to be coming into 
general use throughout the country. At this week’s meet- 
ing of the Walsall Town Council it was reported that the 
borough surveyor had been instructed to require strict com- 
pliance with the by-laws as follows, viz.: that the external 
walls for a two-storey building shall be g inches thick, and 
the cellar walls 124 inches ; that the division wall separating 
one house from another shall be 9 inches thick and carried 
up to the roof ; that down-spouts for conveying away rain- 
water to the sewer shall discharge over a properly-trapped 
gulley ; and that notice of intention to commence building 
and of completion of buildings be required in all cases. 
The stereotyped objection was heard against the require- 
ments on the ground that they would interfere with cottage 
building, and that consequently the working-man would be 
left homeless. But the opposition was fruitless, which is 
saying much for the advancement of Walsall. 


In Oswestry the people seem to be rather perplexed 
about the erection of new municipal buildings. The 
surveyor was instructed to prepare a report on the subject, 
but the contents are not to be divulged. It appears there 
is a necessity for buildings with an area of 400 square yards. 
The erection is expected to cost no more than 5,000, and 
the decoration, furniture, &c., 1,400. According to the 
Mayor, an elaborately-adorned building would not be in 
character with the town, and they did not want to expend 
money on terra-cotta. Another representative urged that 
red bricks should also be avoided. Having settled that the 
architect and builder who will be fortunate to serve the Cor- 
poration are to be kept down, the question then arose about 
where the money was to come from, which one would 
imagine should be first considered. The Mayor appealed 
for subscriptions to the Town Council, in order to prove the 
members were in earnest. But as promises for 25o/. only 
could be screwed out of the Council, we fancy Oswestry 
will have to wait some time before the town is graced with 
municipal buildings. 


Cuicaco having won the right to hold the World’s Fair 
of 1892, the city naturally is desirous to “lick creation” by 
erecting a building of vaster dimensions than has yet sur- 
prised the world. The span of the machinery hall in the 
last Paris Exhibition was 370 feet, and it was an unparalleled 
piece of construction, but the clear open space in the 
Chicago Exhibition will, it is said, be eight times that span, 
for we are told the diameter will be 3,000 feet. Tensile 
instead of compressive force will be called into action, for 
it is proposed to suspend the roof by iron cables, just as a 
baldachin is often seen in continental churches. Of course 
there will be a tower, and it is to be 1,100 feet high, which 
will exceed the Eiffel Tower by roo feet. At Chicago it 
will be of steel, and will be of use, like the pier of a 
suspension bridge, to support the cables and take all the 
weight of the circular roof. When the scheme becomes 
more mature there is likely to be many modifications of the 
principle, and the question of cost may cause a return tc 
something less contrary to experience. ‘The former exhibi 
tion buildings of America have not been remarkable. 
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NO. 208.-BEATEN BRASS DOOR: HOUSE FOR MR. E. LONG, R.A, 


NO. 209._ENTRANCE: HOUSE FOR MR. BE. LONG, R.A. 
(R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A.) 


ST, ANDREW’S CHURCH, BRECHIN. 


HE view and details of St. Andrew’s Church, Brechin, 
here given, are from designs of Messrs. Ross & 
Macseru, Inverness. The outlay on the building so far 
as executed is about 6,000/,, but 1,000/. is still required to 


finish the tower and spire, &c. The building is executed } 


of a warm grey freestone. The columns of nave are of red 
granite, and the inside walls faced with a warm red stone. 
The aisles are only 4 feet wide, and serve as passages, an 
arrangement which is found both convenient and effective, 
as giving the greatest nave space and view of the altar. 

The builder was Mr. Harrow, of Strathpeffer ; Mr. 
Wappik, carpenter; the slater, Mr. SINCLAIR ; plumbers, 
Krygar & Son, Montrose ; painter, Mr. MATHER. The 
stained-glass in the east window represents the Crucifixion, 
and is by Messrs. J. HarpMan & SON, of Birmingham, 
and was placed there by Mrs. DoucLas in memory of her 
husband, who had left money in his will to build the 
chancel. The west window is a memorial to the late Earl 
of DatHousiz, and was executed by Messrs. POWELL 
Bros., Leeds. The heating apparatus is by Mr. JOHN 
Grunpy, of London, &c. The church is seated for about 


450 people. 
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BRITISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING.’ 
By JAMES ORROCK, R.I. 


hae subject of my paper this evening is one which has 
engaged for years the attention of all lovers of British 

art, for the representation of the English School of Painting in 

our National Gallery is a matter of great public importance, 

Before I enter upon the scheme for the righting of our 
wrongs, with your permission I will, as briefly and clearly as 
possible, endeavour to give you the reason why our art ought 
to be fairly represented, not only to our own people but to the 
world at large. Foreigners, and even our own kith and kin, 
have constantly twitted us with having “no school of painting;” 
they have gone further, and said that, as a nation, we have no 
artistic taste whatever. It will be very easy to prove that the 
contrary is the fact, and that we have not only always had a 
strong artistic feeling, but have actually produced a great school 
of painting, as well as masters in many other departments of 
fine art. 

Our national art reaches as far back as the Runic monu- 
ments in stone and the Celtic designs in metal. Our Saxon, 
Norman, and Early English Gothic, and our Tudor Gothic, 
ecclesiastical and domestic, compare with, and probably excel 
in point of beauty and simplicity, anything of their kind in the 
world. Throughout the Middle Ages England was pre-eminent 
in what was then one of the most important arts, | mean the 
art of embroidery and the decoration of stuffs. The treasury 
of many a fore‘gn cathedral contains specimens of work with 
English needles which is still unrivalled. We have produced 
artistic metalwork for centuries, and although it is probable 
that much of it was executed by foreign artists, still our artistic 
tastes led us to possess it. We have produced great miniature 
painters. Nicolas Hilliard and Isaac Oliver lived in Queen 
Elizabeth’s and James I.’s time; Samuel Cooper during the 
Commonwealth, and Richard Cosway in Reynolds’s time. We 
have had line engravers of the highest class—Sir Robert Peake 
in the sixteenth century, and William Faithorne in the seven- 
teenth. Flatman, his friend, wrote :— 


A Faithorne sculpsit, is a charm can save 
From dull oblivion and a gaping grave. 


There were Sir Robert Strange and William Woollett in the 
eighteenth century, and Sharp and William Blake. William 
Miller, of Edinburgh, recently dead, was the only man who 
could translate into black and white the mysteries and subtle- 


* A paper on ‘* The Claims of the British School of Painting to a 
thorough representation in the National Gallery,” read at the meeting 
of the Society of Arts on Tuesday, March 11. 
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ties of Turners water-colours. This inartistic country has had 
some of the finest wood-engravers ; the brothers Thomas and 
John \Bewick head the list, Luke Clennell, their pupil, John 
Jackson and others continue it. To-day we have W. J. Linton, 
the father of wood-engraving in America, the Brothers Dalziel, 
designers for Goldsmith’s works, and before them the classic 
names of Flaxman and Stothard. 

The English mezzotinters, moreover, stand alone in their 
work of art. Their names are legion, so I must be content 
only to enumerate a few. John Smith, who produced the cele- 
brated engravings from Kneller’s portraits ; James M’Ardell, 
of whom Reynolds said his mezzotints after his own pictures 
“ would confer immortality upon the painter” ; Valentine Green, 
with his successors, Samuel William Reynolds, Charles Turner, 
and,later on, John Lucas and Samuel Cousins. Then there 
were John Raphael Smith and his pupils, J. Young, James and 
William Ward, and a host of others. These men were so 
perfect because most of them were painters, and gave the 
painter’s feeling and knowledge to their works. 

Our artistic taste led us to appreciate and employ the 
talents of Mabuse in Henry VII.’s_ reign, Holbein in 
Henry VIII’s reign; Sir A. More in Mary’s; and Rubens 
and Vandyke in Charles I’s, In Charles II’s reign Lely 
and the two Vandeveldes were the chief painters. There were, 
however, native artists also, who painted for our kings and 
queens. Nicolas Hilliard, Isaac and Peter Oliver, George 
Jamesone, the “ Scottish Vandyke,” and William Dobson, the 
“English Tintoret ;” Robert Walker, Cromwell’s painter, and 
Richard Gibson, the dwarf. The foundation’ of the modern 
English school dates from the reign of Queen Anne, when Sir 
James Thornhill was commissioned to paint the dome of 
St. Paul’s. As a proof of our artistic taste, it is probable that 
even now, in spite of the continuous drain for foreign museums 
and private collections, we have still in this country more 
magnificent pictures by the great masters than are in all other 
countries on earth. I mean, of course, in private collections. 
This can be proved by the seemingly exhaustless mine of art 
from which the exhibitions of the old masters at Burlington House 
have been annually supplied. But, strangely enough, with all 
this love of art, our rulers have made few efforts to conserve 
our own native talent, although the example has always been 
before them in the national galleries of other countries, small 
states, and even cities. We have a splendid National Gallery 
of the works of other great deceased artists, but our own school 
is not thoroughly represented. Had it not been for the 
munificence of a number of donors, the English school would 
have had no place whatever. 

Foreigners, as I have said, declare that we have ‘no 
school ;” we answer boldly and truly that we have the sure 
and lasting foundation of a school, viz. many masters, each 
master having a marked individuality, and being therefore 
capable of forming a school of his own. The proof of this is 
that one of those masters has formed the most favoured school 
of landscape of modern times. Is not John Constable the 
founder and master of the modern French school ? Did he not 
lay down the lines for Corot, Rousseau, Daubigny, Duprez, 
Diaz, and the rest? He has even caused the school he himself 
made to dilute, by reflex action, our own English art. Constable 
is still the master, however, and probably will continue to be. 
Had Turner, Crome, Cotman, De Wint, Cox, Miiller, and 
others of our masters been as well known as Constable, there 
would have been a battle of the schools of those great painters, 
They are, however, our reserves. Another proof that we have 
always been an art-loving race is that, in addition to storing 
up pictures by the great Italians, we were the first and, for a 
time, the only supporters of Cuyp, Hobbema, Ruysdael, and 
other celebrities of the Flemish and Dutch schools. This 
accounts for the number of fine examples of those painters we 
have stored in this country. The fear in reference to our own 
art is that, before long, the prices of pictures by English 
masters will reach a very high level, and instead of having 
them at reasonable, I might say small, prices, we shall have to 
pay enormous sums. A Romney, for example, a very few years 
ago, could have been bought for 5002, which now is thought 
moderate at 10,000/. It is a fallacy to suppose that any foreign 
pictures, no matter by whom, have risen so rapidly in price as 
numbers of the English pictures. The cry is, “Secure the 
works of foreign deceased masters, for they will never be 
offered again.” The cry ought to be, “ Secure fine examples of 
our own school, for not only will prices soon be prohibitive, but 
other English-speaking nations, Americans and Australians, 
will outbid you.” Fortunately for us, our British collection, 
thanks to the patriotic spirit of some princely donors, is rich 
in the works of several of our great men. We are rich in 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Turner, Constable, and 
Landseer ; but this is by no means the case with a multitude of 
other English masters, and—to the disgrace of the authorities— 
we have no suitable gallery for the proper exhibition of our 
national art of painting in water-colour. Of that, however, I 
shall speak presently. 

Having done my best to prove that we do not deserve to be 
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called an inartistic nation, I will now, with your permission, 
endeavour to advance our claim to a proper representation in 
the National Gallery. Carlyle takes the liberty to “ deny alto- 
gether the Frenchman’s criticism, that no man is a hero to his 
valet de chambre, or, if so, it is not the hero’s blame, but the 
valet’s, for the valet does not know a hero when he sees him. 
Alas, no ! it requires a kind of hero to do that.” It requires a 
kind of hero also to know the merits of the great English 
painters of whom I shall now speak. Hear what the great art 
analyser and critic says on the subject :— 


If it be true, and it can scarcely be disputed, that nothing has been 
for centuries consecrated by public admiration without possessing in a 
high degree some kind of sterling excellence, it is not because the 
average intellect and feeling of the majority of the public are com- 
petent in any way to distinguish what is really excellent, but because 
all erroneous opinion is inconsistent, and all ungrounded opinion 
transitory ; so that while the fancies and feelings, which deny deserved 
honour and award what is undue, have neither root nor strength suffi- 
cient to maintain consistent testimony for a length of time, the opinions 
formed on right grounds by those few who are in reality competent 
judges, being necessarily stable, communicate themselves gradually 
from mind to mind, descending lower as they extend wider, until they 
leaven the whole lump and rule by absolute authority, even where the 
grounds and reasons for them cannot be understood, On this gradual 
victory of what is consistent over what is vacillating depends the 
reputation of all that is highest in art and literature; for it is an insult 
to what is really great in either to suppose that it in any way addresses 
itself to mean or uncultivated faculties. It is a matter of the simplest 
demonstration that no man can be really appreciated but by his equal 
or superior, His inferior may over-estimate him. in enthusiasm, 
degrade him in ignorance, but he cannot form a grounded and just 
estimate. It is absurd to tell me that they reprobate collectively what 
they admire individually. The question is not decided by them but 
for them ; decided by few, by fewer in proportion as the merits of a 
work are of a higher order. From these few the decision is com- 
municated to the number next below them in rank and mind, and by 
these again to a wider and lower circle, each rank being so far 
cognisant of the superiority of that above it as to receive its decision 
with respect, until in process of time the right and consistent opinion 
is communicated to all, and held by all as a matter of faith—the more 
positively in proportion as the grounds of it are less perceived, 


This reasoning of Professor Ruskin is constantly being 
proved to be sound; and I firmly believe, and this after long 
experience, that in spite, as Burns says, “of a’ their colleges 
and schools,” there are probably not a hundred men in these 
islands whose judgment is reliable as to the sterling and lasting 
merits of the work of some of our most celebrated masters, 
especially in landscape. Most people want a history, and, 
unless this is forthcoming, a consummate work of genius is 
often .thrust aside and denounced as a forgery ; when the 
pedigree is established, as it frequently is, the confessed merit 
and the price move upwards together. Names are understood, 
but merit, as Ruskin says, must be taken in faith, 

Iam not now speaking of expert knowledge, but of that 
knowledge which alone leavens the lump—in fact, of the know- 
ledge of the connoisseur, which decides the place of the subtle 
painter for all ages. If this power is so rare, is it to be 
wondered at that busy officials and careless voters should pass 
by merit which only few can discern? We must appeal then 
to their faith, as Mr. Ruskin says, 

_ Englishmen, with their broad spirit of liberality, and its 
mixture with the traditional feeling that in matters of taste and 
artistic power they are inferior beings, have always bowed the 
knee and humbled themselves before foreign nations in matters 
of fine art. This abject raceis, orhas been, nevertheless, a nation of 
colourists, with a pronounced genius of its own—as pronounced 
as its literature, its military courage, its civilisation. We are 
descended in a direct line from the Venetians through the 
Flemish and Dutch; of course Spain, France and Germany 
have also produced great painters, but, in the main, those I 
have named are the three great schools of colour, 

_This may not be thought the highest praise, but all great 
painters, whatever other powers they might possess, have been 
great colourists ; and the secret desire of every painter who 
uses colours is to be a colourist. Let us hear the Professor 
again :—“ All men completely organised and justly tempered 
enjoy colour ; it is meant for the perpetual comfort and delight 
of the human heart ; it is richly bestowed on the highest works 
of creation, and the eminent sign and seal of perfection in 
them, being associated with life in the human body, with light 
in the sky, with purity and hardness in the earth : death, night 
and pollution of all kinds being colourless.” Again he says :— 
“If colour be introduced at all, it is necessary that whatever 
else may be wrong, that should be right.” Hence the business 
of a painter is to paint. If he can colour he is a painter, 
although he can do nothing else ; if he cannot colour he is no 
painter, though he may do everything else. But it is, in fact, 
impossible if he can colour but that he should be able to do 
more ; for a faithful study of colour will always give power 
over form, though the most intense study of form will give no 
Power over colour. Great power over colour is always a sign 
of large general art intellect. To colour well requires real 


‘talent, and to colour perfectly is the rarest and most precious 
power an artist can possess. Every other gift may be 
erroneously cultivated, but this will guide to all healthy, 
natural and forcible truth. The student may be led into folly 
by philosophers and into falsehood by purists 3 but he is 
always safe if he holds the hand of a colourist. As we are, or 
have been, a nation of colourists, it is something to be proud 
of, no matter what sneers may have been bestowed upon us, 
for we possess in our masters the “rarest and most precious 
power an artist can possess.” 

Our art, as I have said, is founded mainly on the Italian 
and Dutch schools ; but our insular artistic character lies in our 
being healthy impressionist painters. All art, we know, is 
impressionist art, no matter how minute and realistic, but the 
English adopted for the most part what is technically called a 
looser and freer mode of expression than most of their 
predecessors, although there were exceptions, as in Rembrandt, 
Frank Hals, Velasquez, Rubens, &c. 

The English art is like the English man—frank, manly, 
vigorous, sympathetic, delicate, and above all healthy. He 
sees nature with a clear and fresh vision, and his own nature is 
to avoid all that is morbid or mawkish in sentiment. Hogarth, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Raeburn and Morland were pro- 
minent among figure and portrait-painters, T hey were healthy 
impressionists and colourists. 

When we look into the work of our great landscape- 
painters, whether in oil or water-colours, it is not too much to 
say that we find in their technique a means of recording pic- 
torial impressions of the truest and sincerest kind, which has 
never been excelled in its infinite flexibility. 

In a word, it is as complete and expressive as anything of 
the sort the world has ever seen. The colours seern jewelled 
and afloat as it were in amber, and the handling is as unerring 
as that of the skilled musician. Our English landscape has 
been pointedly neglected, especially in water-colours. It is, 
perhaps, a sign of its greatness, as the same thing has been in 
the case of literature and science. Ruskin, whose art study has 
been general, gives most of his attention to landscape ; he is at 
war with the masses for their blindness to beauty, both in nature 
and in art. In speaking of the sky, he says :— 


The noblest scenes of earth can be seen and known but by few ; it 
is not intended that man should live always in the midst of them ; he 
injures them by his presence, he ceases to feel them if he be always 
with them ; but the sky is for all, it is fitted in all its functions for the 
perpetual comfort and exalting of the heart, for soothing it and purify- 
ing it from its dross and dust, and yet we never attend to it, we never 
make it a subject for thought. Ifin our moments of utter idleness and 
insipidity we turn to the sky asa last resource, which of its phenomena 
do we speak of? One says it has been wet, and another it has been 
windy, and another it has been warm. Who among the whoie chatter- 
ing crowd can tell mé of the forms and precipices of the chain of tall 
white mountains that girded the horizon at noon yesterday? Whosaw 
the narrow sunbeam that came out of the south and smote upon their 
summits until they melted and mouldered away ina dust of blue rain ? 
Who saw the dance of the dead clouds when the sunlight left them last 
night, and the west wind blew them before it like withered leaves ? 
All had passed unregretted as unseen; and yet it is not in the broad 
and fierce manifestations of the elemental energies ; not in the clash of 
the hail, nor the drift of the whirlwind, that the highest characters of 
the sublime are developed. God ‘*is not in the earthquake nor in the 
fire, but in the still small voice,” 


This eloquence is for art as well as nature, and England’s 
great landscape-painting has shared the neglect with nature. 
Our water-colour painters especially have been uniformly 
treated with contempt, but not by the art-loving people—oil- 
painters have been their enemies, 

Strangely enough, its recognition came from literature— 
Ruskin devoted his genius to its service. ‘ Modern Painters ” 
was written chiefly to bring forward this Cinderella, and, in 
spite of the power of her proud sisters, she was chosen to 
illustrate in “ Modern Painters” the varied phenomena of sky, 
earth, vegetation, the Turnerian light and mountain glooms 
and glories which the great master had made ready in water- 
colours. Ruskin’s study of art and keen observation of nature 
led him to take up landscape-painting as an entirely new theme. 
Hitherto it had remained an unexplored region, and he was 
doubly fortunate to find the mystic Turner for his interpreter. 
Turner’s genius had full play in his water-colours, and we are 
told by Ruskin, who knew him, that he used this medium for 
his “ intense study of nature.” 

In the water-colour school of England we have many 
masters ; and, although foreigners have been ever slow to give 
us our due as oil-painters, they have always freely granted us 
the only place for our water-colours. Our Cinderella has had, 
despite her neglect, the highest honours which could be paid 
her ; she has had the homage of the most eloquent art critic 
that ever wrote, she was chosen to illustrate the only work that 
was €ver written on landscape art, and the crystal slipper was 
presented to her in truth by, perhaps, the greatest writer of 
poetic prose in the English language. The second honour 
came from Turner himself, for, as we are told, he selected this 
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medium for his “intense study of nature.” All this, and yet we 
have not even a room for the permanent exhibition of old 
beloved art! Painters, connoisseurs, and amateurs cannot 
improve their taste or cultivate their talents, and foreign 
nations conclude we have ‘“‘no school.” 

I may here state a most interesting truth not generally 
known, but a startling truth nevertheless. The best landscape- 
painters in water-colours have also been the best painters in 
oil, and for this reason. The practice in water-colour, by the 
masters at least, has always been pure and direct, and any 
scraping or lifting of colour to obtain grey lights and half lights 
is added after the “ first intention” work is complete. Turner 
was the greatest master of all in this technique. He was 
always inferior, by comparison, in oil. The best oil-painters 
have almost invariably been the most direct and simple, and 
the value—I may say the visible presence—of the first virgin 
painting in the works of the best painters, in landscape at least, 
is clearly seen in the finished pictures. It is the fashion for the 
ignorant and vain to wave the hand of contempt at the humble 
water-colour painter when he paints in oil; but Turner, Cot- 
man, Cox, De Wint, Fielding, Barret, Holland, Chambers, 
Miiller, and a multitude of water-colour painters of the highest 
class, in spite of all this scorn, take to-day the first position. 
With the single exception of Turner, these celebrated masters 
are not even represented in the National Gallery. It is 
true that in the South Kensington Museum there are two 
noble De Wint pictures, and a magnificent oil Barret, 
which I myself had the honour of presenting to the museum, 
making it a condition that this work in oil should hang 
near the two others in oil by an equally renowned water- 
colourist. In the National Gallery we ought to have selected 
pictures in both mediums by all our great painters, so that we 
might be able to study our own art. When from time to time 
I have directed the attentiou of the chief official of the National 
Gallery to the desirability of securing at Christie’s sale-rooms 
some fine and rare example of one or other of our masters, I 
have always been met with the reply, “ There are no funds.” 
I observe, however, in the official report that’ in 1863 10,000/. 
was left for the purchase of pictures for the nation by Mr. 
Thomas Dennison Lewis ; that in 1878, 2,612. was left by Mr. 
Richard Charles Wheeler ; in 1881, 23,1047. by Mr. Francis 
Clarke; and in 1885, 10,000/. by Mr. John Lucas Walker ; 
45,7162. in all. Those sums of money might have been left for 
the purchase of pictures by deceased foreign artists ; but if so, 
how comes it about that several insignificant English pictures 
have been purchased from time to time out of this money? 
The funds were, of course, left for the purchase of pictures for 
the National collection, and the selection was entrusted to 
trustees. The only restriction was the other way. Mr. 
Wheeler directed that the interest from his modest benefaction 
should be applied entirely to the purchase of. works by British 
artists.. I quote an example of purchases which will clearly 
explain why there are no funds for English pictures. In the 
annual report, 1885, of the director of the National Gallery to 
the Lords of the Treasury, we find the following :—“ Under the 
will of the late Mr. John Lucas Walker, the testator bequeathed 
to the National Gallery the sum of 10,000/.,, to be spent in the 
purchase of a picture or pictures for the National collection. 
The said pictures are to be labelled with the donor's name.” 

Out of this sum, in the report for 1887 (March 1) we find 
the following :—6,580/. spent on old masters, all of which we 
might have done without ; and 2,698/. for a Walker and a 
Rossetti. Again, in the report of 1887, we “ purchased out of 
the Lewis fund” English pictures by Opie, by Samuel Scott, 
and by Thomas Hudson, in all costing 230/. 155. _ But 6502. out 
of this same fund was paid for an Italian picture of the Ferrarese 
school. There can be no reasonable objection to our buying as 
many foreign pictures as our funds will afford, so as to make 
our collection historically as complete as possible ; but we want 
fine specimens of English art, with no view to a history, but 
for the benefit of painters, students, and all lovers of national 
art. The people, from all I have seen and heard, who pay the 
taxes, make this'reasonable demand, and object to the bene- 
ficiary funds, amounting to 45,7162, being spent almost exclu- 
sively on deceased foreign masters, to the neglect of our own. 
The terse answer to the statement that “ we have no funds” is 
easily given. Devote for the future those funds given or 
bequeathed by private British benefactors to the purchase of 
British pictures, and to the accumulation of the best possible 
collection of native art. 

It is important, in attempting to show how our art has been 
neglected, that we should compare the numbers of British 
pictures bought with those which have been bequeathed or pre- 
sented to the National Gallery. I have carefully gone through 
the numbers in the official catalogue for 1889, and the list is as 
follows :—279 oil-pictures have been given to the nation, and 
only forty-nine have been purchased, including those in the 
Peel collection, which had to be bought in the aggregate. In 
this list of bequeathed and presented pictures I do not include 
numbers now on loan to many of our country museums and art 
galleries, but simply those hanging in the National Gallery in 


1889. And Ido not hesitate to say that those purchases of 
our masters are in the main unsatisfactory, both as to size and 
quality. If it were necessary, I could name most of them from 
memory. I am not here, however, to judge of the past, but to 
iaaugurate a better state of things for the future. 

In a pamphlet which Mr. Trueman Wood has kindly placed 
in my hand, I find that this Society made a laudable effort, as 
far back as 1847, on the suggestion of Mr. Henry Cole. He 
proposed that the Society should organise an.annual exhibition 
of pictures of an entirely novel sort. They were exhibitions of 
the works of single men; several were held, but the result was 
not encouraging. 

With all deference to this Society, which thus made itself, 
as it were, the pioneer on a road we should all like to tread, I 
do not think the precedent they had at that time set should 
now be followed. In this hall, where so many valuablejsugges- 
tions have been made, I should like to express my opinion that 
the only way to bring about the result we all wish for is to 
obtain promises of money and pictures from English collectors, 
and thus at least to bring such pressure to bear on the Government 
that they may take the formation of a truly British collection 
in hand. They might begin by directing that the money left 
to the National Gallery, and not expressly limited to the 
purchase of foreign pictures, should be used for extending the 
collection of English art. 

I am glad to say that several large sums have been already 
promised, and a number of choice works in water-colours. No 
doubt if suitable galleries were found they would speedily be 
filled by patriotic donors. As this Society has been the pioneer 
of not a few of our great national art movements, this is the 
fitting place to speak as I have spoken to-night. Let us all 
prepare, then, for the fair representation of selected and choice 
works of our great deceased painters in oil and water-colours ; 
and, to avoid friction and complication, let us direct our efforts 
to this and this alone. It is always safer to build up from the 
past. Reynolds’s words are as true to-day as they were a century 
ago, ** The works of those who have stood the test of ages have 
a claim to that respect and reverence to which no modern can 
pretend.” 

Let us urge that the beautiful drawings in water-colour by 
Turner, including the “ Liber Studiorum ” itself, together with 
the noble bequest of De Wint and Cattermole, which my friend, 
the late Mr. John Henderson, made to the nation, be removed 
to a more dignified and better-lighted gallery than they fill at 
present, so that they may be seen not by a cellar light but by 
the calm, clear, silver light which is required to allow their 
infinities and delicacies to be studied and felt. By so acting we 
will encourage others to add to the collection, and would con- 
vince the nations that we indeed have a school. It is not for 
me even to suggest where the British school galleries should be, 
but simply to urge that justice to our own art should at last be 
done. I would then, ladies and gentlemen, earnestly ask your 
aid for this great national undertaking, and would appeal to 
men of letters in particular to help us in rousing the nation to a 
sense of what is due to those painters who, even in the eyes of 
the long reluctant foreigner, are beginning to take rank among 
the great high-priests of art. 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE.* 
By HuGH ROUMIEU GOUGH. 


HE successful conduct of an architectural practice must 
depend upon the proficiency of the practitioner, therefore 

some preliminary remarks upon the subject of the education 
and training of architects will not, I think, be out of place in a 
paper upon the subject I have been invited to bring before you 
to-night. Until very recently it seems to have been thought 
that anything like systematic education, to be followed by 
examination, was utterly unnecessary, and indeed at the present 
day there are to be found some men—and men of eminence, 
too—who are so shortsighted as to say that ours is an art which 
cannot be acquired by education or tested by examinations, 
that in fact it is, and must remain, the possession of a few 
heaven-born geniuses, presumably like themselves. No one in 
his senses can deny that a knowledge and a real love of art are 
necessary to the successful practice of our noble profession ; 
but something very much more is required, as ours is not only 
an art but a scientific pursuit besides, and I do not hesitate to 
say that the man who poses as an artist only, and is pleased to 
openly show his folly by expressing his contempt for those who 
make it their duty to study sanitary science and construction, 
the value, strength, and properties of materials, the laws 
relating to contracts, arbitrations, ancient lights, and other 
easements, and a vast number of other such matters, is simply 
a curse to the profession, and the more skill he shows as an 
artist the more dangerous he becomes, because his pretty 
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sketches will deceive his employers, who will find out too late 
that he has led them into litigation and ruinous expense, and 
has after all given them an insanitary and badly-constructed 
building. It may be true that the artist is born and not made; 
but, be this as it may, it requires years of patient study to 
acquire proficiency in any branch of art; and so also the 
scientific, legal, and general knowledge, so essential to the 
practice of our profession, can be acquired only by careful and 
systematic study. Hitherto much, if not most, of this know- 
ledge has been too often obtained by bitter experience, and at 
the expense of the unfortunate employer. It is most gratifying 
to find that the coming members of the profession are fully alive 
to the need of this systematic study, and are testifying to it in a 
remarkable degree, as is evidenced by the great number who 
voluntarily prepare for and submit themselves to the excellent 
examinations recently established by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. All honour to them for their endeavours to 
qualify themselves for the duties they will have to perform 
before commencing practice, but is it fair towards them that 
the idle, the careless, and the indifferent should have an equal 
right to enter the profession, and should be allowed to pose as 
architects and acquire their knowledge at the expense of their 
employers? I believe that well-nigh all who have passed these 
examinations feel as I do, that they should be made compulsory 
upon all desirous of entering the profession. This can only be 
done by an Act of Parliament. You probably all of you know 
the efforts I and my friends are making in this direction. You 
may not, however, know how general the movement has 
become. In France, America, Canada, and Australia, similar 
efforts are being made, and my correspondence shows with 
what zeal our brother practitioners in those countries are taking 
up the great question. At three National Congresses of 
Architects held in France, namely, those of Nice, Hyéres, and 
Toulouse, the following resolutions have been passed :— 


1. That from a date to be fixed as early as possible, no person in 
France shall be allowed to exercise the profession of architect if he is 
not provided with a diploma, delivered by the Government, certifying 
to his possession of the minimum of knowledge necessary to the 
profession of architect. 

2. That the position of existing architects, at the time when the 


compulsory diploma may come into force, shall be completely 
respected, 


I give these because they seem so terse, and yet so much to 
the point, that I think them worthy of the attention of our 
provincial societies of architects. 

From Canada, the secretary of the Convention of the 
Ontario Association of Architects writes to me, “that 93 per 
cent. of the whole profession in the province are in sympathy 
with the movement, with less than 1 per cent. in opposition, 
the views of the remaining 6 per cent. being unknown.” Their 
Bill is drafted, and probably by this time is before the 
Legislative Assembly. 

The miserable petty jealousies so prevalent amongst our 
profession in England may retard the movement for a while, 
but that sooner or later our efforts will be crowned with 
success I have not the slightest doubt. The machinery for 
carrying out the provisions of the Bill is already at hand. In 
the Architectural Association and its branches we have what 
can scarcely fail to become the recognised colleges of archi- 
tecture, and the Royal Institute of British Architects must, I 
think, be admitted by all to be the proper examining body. 

If a doubt exists in the mind of anyone as to the desirability 
of such legislation, let him for a moment suppose that the 
various similar Acts governing the legal and medical pro- 
fessions were cancelled, and that in future anyone could 
practise law or medicine without any qualification. Would 
not the public at once lose confidence in these professions, and 
be too ready to judge all by the ignorant and dishonest 
charlatans, who would at once avail themselves of the Oppor- 
tunity afforded them of imposing themselves upon the public as 
lawyers and doctors? Surely this is the position our profession 
1s now in, and we must continue to be thought of as a body 
with little respect, so long as the ignorant and dishonest are 
allowed with impunity to call themselves architects, and bring 
disgrace upon what should be a most learned and noble pro- 
fession. I cannot leave this portion of my subject without 
quoting some of the words of Mr. W. G. Storm, the president 
of the Ontario Association of Architects, who, in his address 
to the annual convention held in the Canadian Institute in 
November last, said in reference to the proposed legislation :— 


From its inception this scheme has excited the warmest interest in all 
the leading members of the profession, and the directorate has entered 
into the subject with such spirit that, I think, I am justified in saying that 
there is hardly an architect of note practising in this province who has 
failed to identify himself with the movement, Our undertaking is no 
longer a mere Utopian fancy—it is now on the high road to success, 
We have accomplished as much in twelve or fifteen months as our 
brethren in the mother country have in more than as many years, and 
are now ready to go tothe Lieutenant-Governor and tell him that our 
Association contains practically the whole of the profession in this 
province ; that the public are beginning to call for some guarantee of 


the ability of persons calling themselves architects, and that we are 
prepared to give them that guarantee ; that we. . . think we see our 
way to a state of affairs that will protect the public from incompetent 
and unscrupulous men and secure an improvement in the architecture 
of the country, alike beneficial to the health, wealth and happiness of 
the people, while at the same time the profession is placed in the 
position it ought to occupy. The education of an architect should be 
at once general and technical, theoretical and practical, as it is in 
other professions. I would ask you, is that the case now? Do not 
men engage in architectural pursuits without the aid of previous train- 
ing, pupilage, or any formality, except the assumption of a title ?—the 
name put up, and the thing is done. Does architectural study present 
such a limited field? Is our profession such a mean acquirement that 
no special education is necessary? Cana young man “pick it up” as 
he would expect to do an insurance agency, or a land jobber’s 
business? Emphatically, No! To possess the knowledge to build, 
and the skill to plan and design a building, and to deal with the in- 
numerable questions, scientific, artistic, legal and sanitary which con- 
tinually present themselves in ordinary practice, a training as arduous 
and prolonged as that of any of the liberal professions is necessary. 
The public are quite as much interested in the efficient education of 
architects as they are in that of physicians and surgeons; indeed, 
according to the expressed opinion of an English professor, the former 
is a more important profession than the latter, and accordingly he 
urged the students to devote their best energies to the attainment of 
a perfect mastery of every branch of study connected with their pro- 
fession, so as to be able to deal efficiently with the interests which 
may be committed to their care, because that, while to the physician 
is entrusted the care of the patient after disease has found a lodgment 
in the system, the architect has charge of the construction of the houses 
of the community, which, from want of a thorough knowledge of 
sanitary and other kindred matters, may become the hotbed of foul and 
fatal diseases, carrying misery and death throughout the whole neigh- 
bourhood, instead of being the health-giving homes of a happy and 
prosperous community. 


I have dwelt at some length upon the subject of compulsory 
education and examination, as I believe that before long it will 
be recognised by all as a necessary step to be taken by all who 
would enter the ranks of the profession, and in the full assur- 
ance that until such be the case the dignity of the profession 
cannot be upheld. We have at present no code of ethics to 
be observed amongst ourselves, and towards our employers and 
the builders and others we are brought in contact with, nor 
can we have any such code until there be some governing body 
with power to enforce its observance. We can, however, as a 
Society resolve amongst ourselves to emulate the strict pro- 
fessional etiquette observed amongst doctors. Let me bring 
before you some of the rules which they are bound to ob- 
serve :— 


Every kind of public laudation, whether it proceeds from the 
physician in question himself or from others, and continuous advertis- 
ing in public papers, are to be reprobated. The public offering of 
medical assistance gratis, underbidding in concluding contracts for 
sick societies and the like, offering advantages of any kind to a third 
person in order to procure practice, are inadmissible. Any attempt of 
any kind on the part of a physician to intrude upon the practice of 
another is dishonourable, especially in the case of one who has acted 
as substitute or in consultation. A practitioner must by no means 
undertake the treatment of a case without the express consent of the 
previous physician, No physician is at liberty to make disparaging 
remarks to others about another physician.* 


Are we, I say, in no need of some such code? Have none of 
us ever heard one architect speak disparagingly of another, 
even to the other one’s own client? Have you never heard of 
the case of one architect endeavouring to get, and taking, the 
work promised to another? Have you never heard of the case 
in which one architect has promulgated some work of public 
utility and another has stepped in and taken the execution of 
the work from him, thus reaping the benefit of another man’s 
labours? Have you never heard of dishonest tricks in compe- 
titions? If you have not seen and heard of all these things 
and many others of a like nature, all I can say is that your 
experience has been a happier one than mine. Let us look 
again at law cases. Have we never seen any of our profes- 
sional brethren eager to be retained on one side or the other, 
and ready to give evidence to suit the requirements of the 
case? Are none of you aware that, by so doing, the profes- 
sional expert has made himself the laughing stock of the 
judges of the land, and that his evidence is set at nought? If 
you have not, I say again your experience has been a happier 
one than mine. Is it not a fact that, if an architect’s conduct 
is to be called in question, you can get any amount of evidence 
for or against him with perfect indifference, provided a guinea 
be given with the subpoena and the usual three to five guineas 
a day be allowed? Have you never known a professing friend 
thus ready to appear against you, without making a single effort 
to ascertain from you, before doing so, the facts of the case? 
If you have not, I have. They say that there is honour among 
thieves. Can we say as much for our profession? What, then, 
should our code be? There is a very old rule which seems to 


* Extracts from a code o ethics adopted by the seventeenth Con- 
ress of German Physicians, June 1888, 
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have been forgotten by many, but it is a very simple one, and 
may be easily remembered, “ Do unto others as ye would they 
should do unto you;” and I may give another which is to be 
found in the same book, “ By brotherly love serve one another.” 
If these simple rules were observed between one architect and 
another the profession would be a better, a higher, and a more 
enjoyable one. I must now pass on to the relations between 
architect and employer. The first duty of the architect is to 
ascertain his client’s requirements, and the next to do his utmost 
to meet them. Unswerving loyalty to the client’s interests, and 
perfect candour in dealing with him, are the only principles 
upon which a man with any self-respect should act. It will 
often happen that a client expects far more from a given outlay 
than it is possible for him to obtain. The only honest course 
to take in such a case is to tell him so candidly at the outset, 
instead of, as is often the case, leaving him to find it out when 
the tenders for the work come in. This is not honourable, and 
almost invariably leads to disputes as to payment. During the 
preparation of a design it often happens that a client will 
suggest various alterations and additions. Be careful to point 
out to him at the time that these will involve extra expense, if 
such be the case. When you are instructed to obtain tenders 
the law says that you are justified, without the express sanction of 
the employer, in instructing a surveyor to take out quantities 
for the purpose. To do so without acquainting him of the fact 
and informing of the cost may be legal, but it is a mean and 
foolish thing to do, and naturally often leads to disputes and 
unpleasantness. Remember always that for the time being you 
are the custodian of your client’s purse ; remember also that 
he relies upon you to obtain for him a building which will 
answer his needs and purposes in as complete a manner as the 
funds which he places at your disposal will permit. It is not 
the slightest use erecting a building, however beautiful it may 
be, if it does not meet his requirements, and it is surely nothing 
less than a grievous crime to provide one for him which is not 
perfect in its construction and in its sanitary arrangements, for, 
if these be defective, you not only endanger his life, but the 
lives of others to come after him. It sometimes happens that 
our clients are very unreasonable in their expectations, and 
sometimes we have unscrupulous ones to deal with; it therefore 
behoves us to have self-respect and to uphold the dignity of 
our profession. So long as a building is in course of progress 
we should insist upon all being done under our direction, and, 
if any alterations are desired by the client, he should distinctly 
understand that the order must be given by the architect. It 
is of the utmost importance that in all our transactions we 
should be strict men of business. The unscrupulous client is 
often apparently a genial, warm-hearted companion, who poses 
as a friend, but rather shirks calling at your office, and prefers 
calling at your private house for a friendly chat, when he will 
casually mention some matter of business, and induce you to 
promise to prepare him some sketches. Shun all such men as 
you would the devil, is my advice, but some will say they 
cannot afford to throw away a chance of business. The un- 
scrupulous client of the class I am referring to has a great 
objection to writing letters. The way to deal with him is to 
carefully note what takes place at interviews, and write to him 
to know whether you rightly understand his directions. Get 
him to confirm it in writing, and do nothing for him without 
written instructions. He knows the value of such so well, that 
he will often give verbal directions to the builder or his 
foreman, and, when the work is completed, repudiate payment, 
because no written authority has been given, as is required by 
the conditions of contract, and. because he says he was so 
innocent as not to know that any extra cost would be involved. 
If the architect allows payment for it in his certificate he will 
not hesitate to say that he has grossly neglected his duty, that 
he has failed to protect his interests, and will tell everyone he 
meets that his architect is not a man to be trusted, and 
probably that he is in collusion with the builder. As you can 
never possibly know when you may meet with such a client as 
this (and he is no fancy sketch, but one of my own many ex- 
periences) I say it is necessary to be thoroughly businesslike 
with all you may have to deal with. The good client will respect 
you for this, the bad one will find he has neither a child 
nor a fool to deal with. 

I now come to the architect’s relations towards the builder. 
In all our dealings we must befstrictly just towards him and insist 
upon his doing justice to our clients. We must bear in mind 
that we are not merely the agents of the employer, but, beyond 
this, and in many cases instead of this, we are arbitrators 
between the two. This is a distinction which it is important 
to bear in mind, for in most contracts there are many matters 
left to the decision of the architect, and this places him in the 
position of an arbitrator. If he acts simply as an agent of the 
employer, and does not at the same time consider the fair and 
legitimate interests of the builder, any certificate or award he 
may make may be upset by a court of law. I need hardly say 
that the architect should have a thorough knowledge of the 
various materials he specifies, and that having specified them 
he should insist upon having them. 


A few words seem necessary regarding the quantity sur- 
veyor. I have already stated that although it is perfectly legal 
to employ one without consulting or informing our clients, it is 
to my mind a wrong and foolish thing to do so. The client 
should be informed of the nature of the services he renders, and 
of his charge for so doing. ‘There should be a distinct contract 
between the employer, or the architect on his behalf, with the 
quantity surveyor, and it would be very much better that he 
should be paid direct by the employer, instead of, as usual, by the 
builder. In all large works I think it is very desirable that the 
quantity surveyor should either work in the architect’s office, or 
that the architect should spend a considerable amount of time 
with him, because however carefully drawings may be made 
and specifications written, in the process of taking off the quan- 
tities, very many matters of detail occur to the surveyor which 
should be noted at the time, and any necessary additions to the 
specification should then be made. The quantity surveyor is 
too often called upon to do his work in a short and insufficient 
time. However anxious a client may be to get in tenders 
speedily, it should be pointed out to him that it is a great error 
to unduly hurry such an important work as the “ taking off” of 
the quantities is. The architect should always have a copy of 
the dimensions, especially where the quantities have been pre- 
pared from one-eighth scale drawings, in order that he may 
make his details correspond with the quantities, but it is only 
in works of a very small and plain character that one-eighth 
scale drawings suffice. Inthe majority of cases the surveyor 
should be supplied with a general set of details drawn to a scale 
of }-inch or 32-inch to the foot. In obtaining tenders, care 
should be taken in selecting fit and proper -builders, and here 
the architect should be firm, and refuse to allow any but those 
in whom he has reason to place confidence being allowed to 
tender. Itis true that men with no reputation to lose will be 
likely to send in the lowest tenders, and clients often feel this 
to be so and endeavour to persuade the architect to add the 
names of men of no substance. This should be firmly resisted. 
If you refuse, it may be thought that you have some unfair 
interest in one nominated by yourself being chosen. To avoid 
this, my usual course is this—say ten are to be invited to com- 
pete—I send my client the names of ten, leaving him to select 
five, and I ask him to do the same with me. If those he names 
are unknown to me I write for references to architects for whom 
they have worked, and select the best. Seeing that all sorts of 
unfair tricks are resorted to in making up tenders, I advise all 
architects to insist upon the priced bill of quantities being sent 
in with the tender, and that all tenders be rejected in which the 
prices against each item in the bill when added together do not 
tally with the amount of the tender, or in which the provisional 
amounts are not carried out, or are carried out at a less sum 
than stated, and all bills in which a discount is taken off at the 
end. The latter is a trick now often resorted to, but is a very 
dishonourable one. The object of having a priced bill deposited 
is that extras and omissions may be valued at the prices upon 
which the tender is based, but where a discount is taken off at 
the end of the bill, say 15 per cent. the builder serving you 
that trick will claim that extras are to be priced at the amounts 
named against each item in the body of the bill, that is to say, 
at 15 per cent. above his actual contract prices. I now come to 
consider the subject of contracts. The architect should have a 
written contract with his client. By contract Ido not mean a 
document drawn up by a lawyer, and ornamented with an ex- 
pensive stamp, and accompanied witha pretty little “bill of costs.” 
A contract consists of an offer and its acceptance, and may be 
verbal only, or in writing, and if the latter it may also be under 
“hand and seal.” All that the architect need do is to write to his 
client informing him of the terms and conditions on which he con- 
sents to act, and on receipt of an acceptance, or orders to proceed, 
he has all that is required. The acceptance should be stamped 
within fourteen days of its date, with a sixpenny agreement 
stamp, otherwise it cannot be used in a court of law without 
payment of a 1o/. penalty. Verbal instructions are sufficient to 
alter a verbal contract, but all variations to a written contract 
must be in writing, and if under seal, all alterations must be 
likewise under seal. It is important to bear this in mind. 
When solicitors are employed to draw up building contracts 
they very often get the parties to put their hands and seals to 
them, which may be a source of considerable trouble to an 
architect, because any agreement made afterwards to omit part 
of the work, or add to it, will require to be treated in the same 
manner. Again, solicitors frequently, in drawing up building 
contracts, insert conditions different to those contained in the 
specification and bill of quantities. These should always be 
made to agree before the contract is entered into. In common 
fairness to all parties the bills of quantities should be made the 
basis of the contract. The builder should not be expected to 
provide more labour or material than he has allowed for in his 
estimate, made upon the faith of the quantities supplied to him; 
and, on the other hand, should it be found that there is any 
excess in the quantities, the employer should not be called upon 
to pay for what he does not receive. This of course seems to 
outsiders a very simple matter indeed, but in fact it is beset 
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with many difficulties, necessitating as it does the very careful 
measurement of every part of the work at frequent intervals 
during progress, which can only be done at considerable ex- 
pense ; nor is this the only obstacle, for clients naturally wish 
to know the precise cost before beginning to build, and there- 
fore lump-sum contracts are invariably preferred. It is sup- 
posed by many architects that if the quantities are mentioned 
or referred to in the contract, that is sufficient to make them 
the basis of the contract. I believe this to be an utterly mis- 
taken idea. If a builder agrees to carry out a certain work 
according to the drawings and specification, he is bound to do 
all that is shown on the one and described in the other ; that is 
to say, he is bound by both documents. If the quantities also 
form part of the work he has undertaken to do, he is surely 
bound by all three documents, and not by the one to the ex- 
clusion of the others. I know of no decision on this point, but 
it is well known that where a thing is described in a specifica- 
tion and not shown upon the drawings (where these alone are 
referred to in the contract), the builder is bound to supply it ; 
and further than this, it has been ruled that where a builder 
undertakes a contract for a house, that though such things as 
floors or doors are not shown on the drawings or described in 
the specification, it is reasonably and obviously to be inferred 
that they are required, and the builder is bound to supply them. 
I would advise no one to rely upon this to cover his careless- 
ness or haste, but to prepare his drawings and specification 
with care and exactness, and thus avoid doing an injustice to 
the builder, causing annoyance to his client and bringing dis- 

credit upon himself. 
The subject of building contracts is such a large one that 
many papers upon them alone might be written without ex- 
hausting the matter; but there are one or two points I wish to 
allude to before concluding this portion of my paper. It often 
happens that, on the completion of a work, a dispute arises as 
to the ownership of the drawings. By custom, and in all 
common fairness, these should remain the property of the 
architect, but here the law is against us. The Court of Appeal 
decided that the drawings for the Houses of Parliament should 
be given up by the architect. In my own practice I have for 
many years past inserted a clause in all my contracts to the 
effect that “the contract drawings and specification, and all 
copies thereof, are the property of the architect, and are to be 
returned to him and to be retained by him on completion of 
the works.” Seeing that the contract is signed by the employer 
as well as by the builder, this places the question beyond a 
doubt. There is one other point I wish to draw attention to, 
and that is with regard to provisional amounts. If I specify 
that the contractor is to provide the sum of, say, 500/. for 
marblework or for stoves and chimney-pieces, I expect, and 
my client expects, him to provide that amount. It matters not 
whether you put prime cost or net; in fact, these terms are 
- often misleading, for the practice has lately grown up amongst 
builders, whether you add these words or not, of expecting, or 
at all events claiming, a discount. Prime cost or net they will 
calmly tell you means the book price, and that they are entitled 
to the ordinary trade discount. If you specify that a builder is 
to provide 500 locks, you will certainly not be content to receive 
20 or 25 per cent. less than that number; and if you specify 
that he is to provide 500 sovereigns, you have.an equal right to 
see that he does supply that number, and no less. In these 
days of keen competition builders send in tenders at cost price, 
or even something less, trusting to make a profit somehow. 
We all know how they love to supply us with day-work accounts. 
In many cases we are powerless to check these ; we know that 
the demand is utterly preposterous, but, unless we have that 
rara avis, a thoroughly trustworthy clerk of the works, we are 
at the mercy of the builder so far as day-work accounts are 
concerned. These are cases which call for special conditions 
in the contract if we would avoid contention. So far as pro- 
visional amounts are concerned, the surveyor should carry 
these out into the margin of the bill, and not leave the builder 
a chance of omitting them, or putting some less sum down than 
is specified. There should also be a clause in the contract to 
the effect that the employer and his architect reserve to them- 
selves the right of deducting the whole or any portion of the 
provisional amounts as specified, and inthe event of the contractor 
not being employed to supply the materials or perform the labour 
included in such amounts the profit, if any, which he may have 
added to the same in his priced bill of quantities is also to be 
deducted. With regard to day work, a clause to the effect that 
none such will be allowed for unless from its nature it cannot 
be measured and valued in accordance with the prices in his 
bill of quantities, on which his tender is actually based, should 
always be inserted. It should also be distinctly stated that no 
day work will be allowed, or paid for, without the sanction for the 
same being given in writing by the architect before the same 
be commenced, and the account for the same be delivered 
within the week in which it is executed. There are, of course 
a vast number of other things to be thought of in drawing up 
vemeasth of contract, but time will not allow me to refer to 
D cannot attempt to exhaust the subject, but trust some 
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other member of our Society may some day give us a paper 
upon the matter. 

I will now briefly consider the position of the clerk of the 
works. There are no doubt many honourable men following 
this calling, but I say advisedly that unless an architect has a 
practice sufficient to support a staff of such, upon whom he may 
rely, he is better without one. At the best he occupies an 
anomalous position—he is the paid servant of the employer 
and the agent of the architect. What he sanctions therefore 
the architect cannot condemn, I may be prejudiced against a 
class of men who ought to be an architect’s most valued 
assistants, but I think this is not without reason. Some 
twenty-five years ago I was employed in the Surveyor’s Depart- 
ment of the War Office. I was ordered to report myself at an 
important station in the South to superintend as clerk of the 
works certain buildings involving an expenditure of 180,000/, 
On arrival I was met by the contractor, who had a carriage and 
pair in waiting to convey me to the quarters he had secured 
forme. I told him at once that I intended to look out for 
lodgings for myself; however, he said he had ordered dinner, 
and we could discuss that afterwards. We drove to the best 
hotel in the place, and after dinner he told me he had secured 
rooms for me there, and that I had nothing to do but to send 
my bill to him eyery week, and so long as I contented myself 
with two or three bottles of champagne a week we should get 
on all right. I need say little more than that I reported this to 
headquarters, and was recalled to Pall Mall. Since then, in 
the course of my own practice, I have been frequently told by 
contractors that where a clerk of the works is employed they 
are bound to pay him. Many of those who have told me this 
are men in whom I have every confidence, and men, I believe, 
who do try to carry out my instructions faithfully, but they say 
the clerk of the works always expects to be paid by both sides, 
and, if he is not, will condemn good work and material in order 
to cause trouble. In my own practice, where possible, I ask 
my clients, instead of paying a clerk of the works, to allow me 
an extra fee for making frequent visits, and sending my 
assistants to do the same. 

I come now to the consideration of a subject in which I 
am sure we are all interested, namely, the payment of the 
architect? If I have left this important matter to the last I 
have a very good precedent for doing so, for is it not the very 
last thing our clients usually think of? We all know that 
when we give a certificate to a builder, the employer considers 
it must be met at once. When we ask for a payment 
on account, the same promptness in responding is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Another reason for leaving this 
subject to the conclusion of my paper may be found in the 
fact that my views upon the subject of remuneration differ, 
I know, greatly from those held by the majority of the 
profession. I have the greatest dislike and contempt for 
trade-unionism, and I have never been able to see any reason 
why the skilful and ignorant should be paid alike. I think 
also that the payment by a percentage on the cost is utterly 
wrong in principle, leading our clients, as it does, to suppose 
that it is to our interest to increase the cost of a building 
as much as possible. Better by far, I say, to name a fixed 
sum before the work be commenced, always of course on the 
understanding that if any material alterations are made an 
extra sum should be allowed according to time occupied. 
It may be that such a schedule as that of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects may be of use as showing what, in the 
absence of any agreement to the contrary, is the minimum 
payment, such as can be proved by custom. All I assert is, 
that to my mind the custom of a fixed charge, to be made by 
the good, bad, and indifferent alike, is wrong in principle, and 
quite as absurd as it would be to lay down a fixed charge of so 
much per foot superficial of canvas, covered, whether it be bya 
Sir Frederick Leighton, an Alma-Tadema, or a village sign- 
painter. In our own profession, the different degrees of talent 
are quite as wide apart. A certain Lord Chief Justice once 
said that the payment of architects by commission was a 
vicious system. He would have been wise had he stopped 
here, but he went on to say that they should be paid by time 
occupied, and admitted that three guineas a day was a recog- 
nised and fair charge. Now the absurdity of this is manifest, 
In a day or two a skilful and experienced architect will succeed 
in getting out the plan and main lines of the elevation of an 
important building, whereas a young and inexperienced man 
might puzzle his brains for a month or more, and then would 
probably not be able to produce anything nearly as good. It 
is absurd, therefore, to say that the experienced one should be 
paid, say, six or nine guineas, and the ignorant one ninety 
guineas or more. The payment by time, if all are to be paid alike 
is therefore a gross absurdity. The payment by commission on the 
cost has been pronounced to be a vicious system. It comes to this, 
therefore, that it would be better if we each one did as other 
artists do, and simply charge for each work we undertook such 
a sum as we know our reputation and ability warrant us in 
expecting and demanding. In this way the public would soon 
learn that if they wished to secure the services of the most 
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eminent specialist, whether it be for a town hall, a church, or a 
warehouse, they would have to pay more than if they em- 
ployed an untried man. The advantages of such to the pro- 
fession at large would, I venture to think, be enormous. The 
most eminent men, instead of taking more work thar they can 
possibly give personal attention to, and which they must per- 
force hand over to able “assistants,” would take less, but 
receive higher payment for it. Young rising men would be 
eagerly sought for, and instead of becoming the drudges or 
ghosts of “eminent” ones, would soon secure commissions. 
In fact, work would be more generally distributed. 

I have lately been studying various schedules of charges of 
architects adopted in many different countries on the Continent 
and elsewhere, but they are all open to the, to my mind, fatal 
objection, that they all suppose the experienced and inex- 
perienced are to be paid alike. All these schedules are very 
elaborate, each giving half a dozen or more different classes of 
buildings and a graduated scale of fees for each, dependent 
upon the cost, varying as much as from 15 per cent. upon small 
works involving much labour, to as little as 2 per cent. upon 
large ones requiring little trouble. Most of these are so com- 
plicated that an architect would often be at a loss to know what 
he ought to charge, and it would be almost impossible to con- 
vince a client that your charge was a fair and proper one 
according to the schedule. Better by far adopt the simple rule 
of 5 per cent. with all its absurdities than enter upon an 
amended scale of this description. 

I find I have already exceeded the ordinary length of 
papers read before this Society, and although there are many 
other topics in connection with the subject I have been called 
upon to speak about to-night, to which I should have liked to 
refer, I must leave these to some future occasion, or for some 
one else to enlarge upon. 


SOUTH WALES ART SOCIETY. 


AC the last meeting of the South Wales Art Society and 
Sketching Club an address, practically illustrated, was 
given by Mr. Parker Hagarty on “ Rapid Sketching in Oil- 
Colour.” The subject was evidently a favourite one with the 
members, as the club-room was crowded to its utmost capacity. 
Mr. Hagarty set himself to paint a picture from memory in oil 
in about one hour, and he chose a landscape subject from near 
Ross, in which the river Wye, some picturesque groups of trees 
and distant hills were the chief features. He prefaced his work 
on the canvas with some very useful and practical information. 
A vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. T. H. Thomas and 
seconded by Mr. E. Seward, who stated that the present was a 
suitable occasion for expressing the thanks of the Society to 
Mr. Hagarty for his continual and practical support to the, 
Society. A musical programme from the members succeeded 
in which some excellent music, songs and recitations were 
rendered by the Misses Mason, Cornish and Shackell, and by 
Messrs. S. W. Allen, Parker Hagarty, E. Seward and E. W. 
Waite. 


THE PANELS FOR ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 


ARS Town Clerk of Liverpool having officially informed 
Mr, P. H. Rathbone that his offer to pay for the remain- 
ing panels by Mr. Sterling Lee was accepted, the following reply 
has been sent :— 
Greenbank Cottage, March 7, 1890. 
Dear Sir,—I have received your letter informing me of the 
acceptance of the offer which I ventured to make to the Council. 
I beg to thank them for the opportunity of enabling me to do 
what I believe to be a simple act of justice in completing the 
panels of St. George’s Hall. While quite appreciating their 
thanks I ask the Council to reserve them until the panels are 
in position, when I am sanguine enough to believe that all, 
including those who most differ from me now, will be anxious 
to offer their thanks not to me but to the artist. I would also 
thank the Council for the opportunity of giving my little aid 
towards the completion of a noble building of which my father 
laid the foundation-stone more than fifty years ago, and which, 
therefore, must have a special personal interest for all his sons. 
Will it be too presumptuous if I hope this may be one step in 
restoring to British architecture that human interest which was 
alike the glory of Grecian and Gothic architecture, including 
our own cathedrals, and which alone spoke to the heart of the 
people until it was crushed by Henry VIII. and the Great 
Protector in Edward VI.’s reign, but which makes every 
principal street in Florence a page of Florentine history that 
he who runs may read ?—I am, dear sir, yours truly, 


i PHILIP H. RATHBONE, 
Mr. G. J. Atkinson. 


A New Church is to be erected at Hamstead, Birmingham, 
from the designs of Mr. William Davis. 


ARDROSSAN NEW DOCKS. 


~ IGNS of increased energy are beginning to be displayed at 
the new harbour works, Ardrossan. At present there are 
over 500 workmen engaged, but before long that number will be 
more than doubled. Great activity is at present being mani- 
fested in deepening, by means of two powerful dredgers, the 
new steamboat quay to the north of the dock. At the end of 
the Lanarkshire and Ayrshire Railway system squads of men 
are busy, night and day, boring and blasting rock. The new 
berth will have to be deepened so as to admit steamers of a 
large size to load and discharge cargoes. The wet dock has 
now been excavated to a depth of 35 feet 9 inches below the 
level of the quays—the depth of the excavations in some places 
exceeding 20 feet. Its area is nearly Io acres, and that of the 
new outer basin is about 7 acres. The depth of the new 
channel dock and basin at low and high water will be 18 and 
27 feet respectively. Ample shed accommodation is being 
erected opposite the new steamboat berths for storing of goods. 
While the Caledonian Railway has access to the new steam- 
boat berths, the Glasgow and South-Western continues in 
possession of the traffic on the north side of the dock. Early 
next month a coffer dam will be constructed between the old 
and the new piers, and it will be excavated dry to same depth 
as dock and entrance channel. A new breakwater, extending 
in a northerly direction for 2,000 feet, will afford good pro- 
tection to the harbour. Two portions of it have been raised to 
the finished height of 6 feet above high water mark, and about 
800 feet of it may be seen at low water, to which level it is com- 
pleted. This work will, as soon as the weather permits, be 
pushed rapidly forward. The firm of Messrs. Lucas & Aird, 
contractors, London, are at present carrying on the principal 
portion of the work, and the engineers are Messrs. Strain & 
Robertson, Glasgow. The cost of the whole works when 
completed is expected to be close upon 200,000/, 


FIRE BRIGADES OF GREAT TOWNS. 


ileus Superintendent of the Manchester Fire Brigade (Mr. 

Tozer) has prepared the subjoined statement, which the 
Watch Committee have published, showing the strength, cost, 
&c., of the fire protection, also the population of the principal 
cities and towns in Great Britain. 


| : | Strength : Fire eee 

| Population. OF Brisade, Fires. Testes Raye 

| £ £ 
Manchester 378,800 57 368 | 57,720 3,639 
London , erita, 423.661 790" 4) 2,238 —t 102,501 
Leeds 363,799 32§ 193 | 49,251 1,455 
Edinburgh mee els S 46 268 —f 3, 509 
Birmingham 461,865 32 307 | 46,957 5,085 
Glasgow . : 530,208 | 134, 472  |150,000 11,415 
Liverpool “| 613,463 | 256]| 214 —tf 4,107 


* Including $3 coachmen and pilots. + Including 47 constables. 
t Not given. § And police. || Fire police. 


In Leeds and Liverpool the police are as well the firemen ; 
one or other of the duties is dropped as the occasion may 
require. Forty-seven constables in Glasgow act in a similar 
manner. In London, Liverpool, and Glasgow there are salvage 
corps to assist the fire brigade, supported by the associated 
fire offices at a considerable annual expense. In estimating 
the cost to ratepayers the cost of fixed wages and clothing for 
police constables acting on the occasion of a fire is not calcu- 
lated in these returns—the extra allowance only given to the 
men is returned; neither is the cost of the salvage corps of 
London, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 


Licensed Premises and Alterations in Deposited Plans. 

StR,—The case of Regina v. Fustices of the County of 
London (24 Q.B.D. 341) incidentally clears up a point in the 
licensing laws which needed an authoritative decision—a point 
of great importance to architects and to publicans intending to 
build licensed houses. 

By the Licensing Act 1874 (37 & 38 Vict.,c. 49), s. 22, 
any person interested in premises about to be built for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors may apply to the licensing justices and 
to the confirming authority for a provisional grant and con- 
firmation of a license for such premises. Having obtained 
such “ provisional grant” from the licensing justices, the appli- 
cant has to apply to the “confirming authority” (usually a 
committee of the justices) for an “order of confirmation.” If 
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the applicant has obtained his “ provisional grant” and “ order 
of confirmation,” the “final order” of confirmation, after the 
house is built, can only be refused to be granted on two 
grounds :—1. That the house has not “been completed in ac- 
cordance with such plans as aforesaid ”—that is, in accordance 
with plans submitted to the licensing justices when the appli- 
cant obtained the “provisional grant.” 2. That there is some 
objection “to the character of the holder of such provisional 
license.” To put it another way: if the justices are satisfied 
that the house has been completed in accordance with the 
plans, and are also satisfied that no objection can be made to 
the character of the holder of the provisional license, they are 
bound to grant the final order of confirmation. f 

Now, until the case referred to above and reported in the 
current number of the “ Law Reports,” it has been generally 
understood that after the plans had been passed by the justices 
forming the “licensing justices” of section 22 of the Act of 
1874, no alteration, addition, or deviation from those plans was 
permitted or allowable. That if the slightest alteration, addition, 
or deviation from those passed plans took place in building the 
house that then the committee of justices who formed the 
“confirming authority” had no choice, no option, but to refuse 
the final order of confirmation. This opinion has hitherto pre- 
vailed because of the wording of section 22 :—‘“ That the house 
has been completed in accordance with such plans.” The case 
upon the point is that of Ex arte Edmund Bye, which will be 
found in 44 “Justice of the Peace,” at page 816. The case occurred 
in 1880 before a full bench of justices of the Newington division 
of the county of Surrey. It was an application for a “ final 
order of confirmation” for the Moore Park Hotel, and the sur- 
veyor, acting on behalf of the justices, stated that the house had 
not been built in accordance with the plans which were de- 
posited when the “ provisional grant” had been made. It was 
stated that the alterations had been effected at a great ad- 
ditional cost, and that they improved the house very much to 
what it would have been if the plans deposited had been rigidly 
adhered to, and that the changes effected were all improvements 
whereby the public gained accommodation. The justices re- 
fused to make the final order, and the chairman said :—“ If the 
house had been so completed” (z¢. in accordance strictly with 
the deposited plans) “the justices would have had no discretion, 
but must have made the final order. But it must be borne in 
mind that there are two sets of justices interested in this matter, 
the one who made the provisional grant and the county licensing 
committee who confirmed the provisional grant, and we think 
that if we were to agree to these alterations, and say that we 
were satisfied that the house had been completed in accordance 
with the plans, we should be interfering with the powers of the 
confirming committee, and assenting to alterations which had 
not been before them.” 

In the case of Regina v. Fusitices of the County of London, 
the Court, consisting of Lord Coleridge and Mr. Justice 
Mathew, in deciding that a provisional license granted under 
section 22 is capable of renewal, and may be renewed, 
although the premises have been completed, and an application 
to the justices for a final order has been made and refused, and 
that an appeal thereon lies to quarter sessions, incidentally but 
deliberately said that an exact adherence to the deposited plans 
was not required by the section. Lord Coleridge said :—“ If there 
could be but one provisional license, and but one termination 
to it, viz. a final order, and the justices might, in their dis- 
cretion, refuse that order for the smallest deviation from the 
plans, and there could be no renewal of a provisional license, 
the parties who have spent large sums of money in building on 
the faith of it are absolutely at the discretion of the justices, 
and without appeal.” And Mathew, J.:—‘“ When the case 
goes back to them they may consider the provision that the 
building is to be ‘in accordance with the plans’ to mean ‘in 
substantial accordance’ with the plans. A departure from the 
plans will not divest the justices of their power to sanction so 
long as the building is substantially that which was originally 
proposed to be erected.” 

In future, theréfore, the word “substantial” is to be read 
into the section qualifying “accordance with plans,’ which 
present exposition of the law will be a great relief to publicans 
and architects.—I am, your obedient servant, 

Temple, E.C.: March 8, 1890. J. HARRIS STONE. 


Mr. McAlpine’s Reports. 


S1R,—In the sketch of the late Mr. McAlpine’s life in your 
last number you mention his literary skill. I have had a 
curious experience of the engineer in regard to that subject 
which may be worth relating. A great many years ago I met 
Mr. McAlpine on what I believe was his first visit to Europe. 
Being a traveller who was somewhat d/as¢, I envied his condition 
of mind, for in a most joyful way he told me of all the sights 
he was to see, and produced for my edification the official letters 
from Washington to the various American ambassadors, who were 
directed to treat the engineer as a potentate. Mr. McAlpine 
seemed like a boy escaped from a hard school and about to 


enjoy a summer holiday. It was delightful to come across a speci- 
men of an American of his age who was willing to admit that 
Europe had something to show worth seeing, for, according to 
my experience of Continental hotels, the youngest lady from 
the States always seems to know more of any town of the 
Continent than the inhabitants, or at least has ticked off more 
objects in a guide-book. 

From talk about travel we soon got to Mr. McAlpine’s 
reports. As far as I could judge, he thought less of the in- 
formation in them than of the composition. He told-me in an 
emphatic way about his efforts to make them models of 
literary style, and therefore unlike reports of his contemporaries. 
Feeling I was bound to say something to carry on the conver- 
sation, I timidly suggested that America possessed a stylist 
who was severe enough to be taken as a model for business 
documents. He seemed surprised, and I told him I was 
referring to Waldo Emerson. I am sorry to say my suggestion 
gave displeasure to the engineer, who did not apparently 
approve of a plebeian and an American being offered to him as an 
exemplar of literature. In a rather angry manner he said to 
me, “ The model I have chosen to follow when writing my 
reports is my Lord Macaulay,” and he dwelt on the title 
“Lord” with the gusto of a true American. There was 
naturally an end to the friendliness of our conversation, Mr. 
McAlpine evidently looked on me as an ignoramus, and, apart 
from the snubbing, I am afraid I did not prize a man who 
believed that foundation works were best described by the 
pompous and mechanical rhetoric of the Edinburgh reviewer. 
If Mr. McAlpine was inspired by literary aspirations they were 
not of a commendable sort; but of his eminence as an 
engineer there can be no question.—Yours obediently, 

E. W. S. 


The Woodford Asylum, 


S1R,—The London County Council are at the present time 
having an asylum erected at Woodford. I should like to ask 
Lord Rosebery whether it is not a fact that the specification for 
the bricks says “‘ London stock bricks,” and whether, instead of 
London stock bricks, bricks are not being sent from Peter- 
borough ?—I am, sir, your obedient servant, INQUIRER. 

London: March 12, 1890, 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


‘West Hartlepool.—The schools which the West Hartlepool 
School Board have been erecting in Oxford Street are now 
completed. They comprise a mixed school for 360 boys and 
girls, and infant school for 270. The former has an assembly 
hall, 54 feet by 30 feet ; five classrooms, each 25 feet 6 inches 
by 24 feet ; master’s room, 15 feet by 12 feet ; and cloak-room, 
30 feet by 20 feet. The latter has infant school, 50 feet by 
24 feet; two classrooms, each 24 feet by 20 feet ; marching hall, 
44 feet by 14 feet ; mistress’s room, 15 feet by 12 feet; and 
cloak-room, 24 feet by 12 feet. There is also a caretaker’s 
house, with six rooms ; and there are play sheds and latrines 
approached by covered ways to each department. The build- 
ings are erected of brick, covered with slate, the woodwork 
being of pitch pine, varnished. The playgrounds are paved 
with compressed concrete flags. The total cost has been about 
4,200/., including caretaker’s house, or about 6/. a head for 
schools after deducting the cost of such house. The design, 
selected in open competition, was that of Mr. J. P. Pritchett, of 
Darlington, who has carried out the work with the assistance 
of Mr. Henderson, clerk of works, the contractor being Mr. 
Joseph Howe, of West Hartlepool. 


GENERAL. 


The Late Provost Beveridge, of Kirkcaldy, has left 
50,000/, for the provision of a public park and library in that 
town. 

Mr. Bettany, formerly a pupil of Mr. A. R. Wood, town 
surveyor of Tunstall, has been appointed out of eighty-one 
applicants borough surveyor of Burslem. 

A Cottage Hospital for the town and surrounding parishes 
is proposed to be established at Market Drayton. The erec- 
tion and primary outlay it is estimated will cost about 1,500/. 
or 2,000/, 

The Tunbridge Wells Town Council have decided to 
build a new council-chamber, with an entrance from the pre- 
sent one, at an approximate cost of 1,200/, the special com- 
mittee reporting that an extension of the present chamber 
would be useless. 

The Great Tower of the cathedral of Ulm is on the eve 
of completion, together with the other works of restoration. 
The tower when finished will be 524 feet high, which exceeds 

he height of any church in Hamburg. The celebration of the 
completion of the restoration will probably take place on 
June 30 next, 


es ee 
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THE WEEK. 

JouN RocErs HERBERT, who died on Monday last at 
Kilburn, was a painter who might be said to have exempli- 
fied some of the intellectual movements of his time. Born 
in 1810, he received his instruction in the Academy Schools, 
and began to exhibit in 1830. The influence of ByRoNn was 
strong at the time, and the young painter produced pictures 
that seem to have been inspired by the poet. His Venetian 
scene, Zhe Appointed Hour, where a lady appears descending 
a staircase unconscious that her lover lies dead at the foot, 
and the stronger picture, where the old doge swears to have 
revenge on the traducers of his young wife, were in keeping 
with Byron’s poems. Haydee and the Prisoners Rescued by 
Condottiert were suggestive of the same source. Afterwards 
Mr. HeRBerT became associated with the new religious 
movement. He was a friend of Pucin, and painted a por- 
trait of the architect, who was seen wearing a sort of soutane 
as if he were a monk, a costume that was unlike what used 
to be worn by him. Mr. HERBERT aspired to perform 
for England a similar task to FLANDRIN’s and SCHEFFER’S in 
France. Art was to be the handmaid of religion. Before 
much could be done in that line there was a call for fresco 
decoration, and Mr. HerBert responded with his usual 
ardour. He was assigned the decoration of the Peers’ 
Robing Room, and on the walls he was to depict scenes 
illustrative of Justice on Earth. Considering the kind of 
men who were to use the room, it seemed a waste of talent 
to put such works before them. The pictures did not 
remove the need of a reformation of the House of Lords, 
but the artist spent eighteen years of his strongest period on 
the task. It was evident that Mr. HERBERT, in producing 
them, was not forgetful of what the pre-Raphaelites were 
doing, and with that movement, as with others, he was in 
sympathy. Few painters who have worked in the Houses 
of Parliament have escaped suffering, and Mr. HERBERT 
was not among them. It was evident from the pictures 
he painted afterwards that he had lost much of his power. 
But he would not recognise the failure. He insisted on his 
share of “the line,” and, as there was no way to control 
him, his pictures did a good deal of harm to the Acade- 
micians as a body. His powers will, we fear, be estimated 
from the pictures of his last period, which were entirely 
below those of his youth and manhood. 


AN important decision has just been given at Bow Street 
Police Court by Mr. VAUGHAN on the subject of notice to the 
district surveyor for ‘‘ necessary repair” (under Clause 9) 
‘* affecting the construction of any external or party wall.” 
The necessity was disputed nominally by the builder (Mr. 
Cuuuis), but the real defendant was Mr. F. VINCENT 
STOKEs, architect, who was engaged in carrying out works 
at No. 6 Woburn Place, consisting of repairs to and 
partially rebuilding the chimney jambs, breasts, and por- 
tions of the party wall in basement, and also in taking down 
and rebuilding arch and jamb of kitchen area entrance, 
being part of external wall in front. The solicitor, Mr. 
W. F. Strokes, conducting the case for the: defendant (the 
owner also was the Rev. A. S. SrokeEs) brought a Mr. 
G. PEARSON, surveyor, as a witness as well as the architect 
and builder ; the district surveyor brought several witnesses, 
particularly Mr. F. WaL.en (the district surveyor for 
St. Pancras West) and Mr. Witt1am Waine (the surveyor 
to the Duke of Breprorp). The matter was adjourned 
several times ; the magistrate went to view the premises. 
The result was in favour of the contention of the district 
surveyor, to whom was awarded costs, and a modified 
penalty of 5/. inflicted on the defendant. Special reference 
was made in the defence to the well-known case of BADGER 
(district surveyor) 7. DENN (1858), on which it seemed the 
defendant mainly relied for his contention that no notice 
was required to be given, though there were admittedly 
numerous points involved in carrying out the work to which 
the rules of the Act applied, and as to which the duty of the 
district surveyor was to see that the rules were properly 
observed. Mr. VAUGHAN, in giving judgment, said the case 
of BADGER v. DENN ought not to be construed to prevent the 
supervision of any work bythe district surveyor as required by 
the Act, Clause 31, &c., including that of repairs, which 


in that case were merely superficial, and in the nature of a 
casing or skin. But in the case before him the section 
requiring notice does certainly apply, and it is not merely 
repair ; even if it were only necessary repair notice would 
be required all the same, for otherwise it might be held 
that the whole wall might be taken down and rebuilt 
without notice, which would be obviously wrong, as the 
district surveyor could not carry out his duties of super- 
vision properly. He would not care to extend the judgment 
of the case of BADGER v. DENN to a case where the facts are 
not compatible, and here the works done to the external 
wall have been proved to be 4} inches thick and 9 feet 
6 inches or more longitudinally. But this is a small part 
of the case, for there are the chimney-breasts and jambs 
in the kitchen. Some of the work is proved to be from 
the bottom to within 10 inches of the ceiling entirely 
removed, and new brickwork put up. This is not repair 
but rebuilding—entire reconstruction. All evidence, even 
that of the defendant’s witnesses, especially Mr. StoKzs the 
architect, shows that the work done did affect the construc- 
tion of the party-wal], bonding in the new brickwork with 
the old. Again, on the left-hand side of the chimney- 
breast, the builder admitted he had rebuilt about 3 feet, 
and though others proved more, this is enough to show 
the case does. not come within the exemption intended by 
Clause 9 for work of necessary repair not affecting the 
construction of the wall. 


At the end of last year a few architectural students in 
Sunderland, with a view to the mutual advancement of 
themselves and other local students, called a meeting of 
students and proposed the formation of an architectural 
association. Rules were adopted, the co-operation of 
the local architects in practice was then obtained, and 
the society was inaugurated. Classes for the study of 
mechanics in relation to architecture have been arranged. 
It was also decided to obtain papers from the members on 
some feature or property of Grecian architecture. The first 
arrangement relates to History, Plans, Proportions, Shafts, 
Capitals and Bases, Entablatures and Pediments and 
Ornament, each subject being taken up by one of the 
students; and the essays which are to be produced will 
occupy several meetings, with profit to the authors and 
the other members. The new association is on an excel- 
lent plan, and no doubt it will be duly supported by 
students of the district. 


Ar the laying of the foundation-stone of the buildings 
for the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields on Tuesday 
the vicar gave an interesting ~éswmé of the history of the 
parish. He said it was Henry VIII. who completed 
the separation of the parish from Westminster, fixed its 
boundaries, and built a parish church. In the reign of 
James I. this church was enlarged in order to meet the 
wants of the increasing population, and the cost was borne 
by the king and his eldest son. <A century later, when it 
was determined to erect the building which now stands 
a conspicuous ornament to Trafalgar Square, King 
GrorGE I. was a liberal contributor and himself gave the 
organ. The ground upon which the National Schools 
stand was the gift of WiLt1am IV., and within a very recent 
period the QUEEN and the PRINCE CoNnsorT were foremost 
amongst the parishioners in helping to build a mission 
church in the poor district of Bedfordbury. Almost within 
a stone’s throw of the site of the new buildings were the 
houses formerly occupied by JosHUA REYNOLDS and 
Wixti1am HocartuH, by JoHN MILTON and Isaac NEwTon, 
by THomas TENISON and SAMUEL JOHNSON, by JOHN 
DrypEN and JoHN HuNTER, by Francis Bacon and 
OLIVER CROMWELL. The work of the authorities of the 
parish was comparatively an easy thing in the days of King 
EDWARD, when the preparation for a Royal progress to the 
City only involved the throwing down of fagots of wood in 
the Strand to make the road passable for the royal carriage. 
The vicar might easily have found much more that was 
interesting in the history of the parish, for the earliest 
attempts to create a British school of art took place in 
the neighbourhood of St. Martin’s Lane. The parishioners 
have ignored the old associations, but we trust the new 
buildings which Mr. WaLker has designed will often be 
used to recall some of the artists of whom St. Martin’s 
should be proud. 
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HEN Bourke was describing the evils of the French 
Revolution (as they appeared to him) with all his 
opulence of language, he was unable to find words that 
appeared sufficiently striking for his purpose, until he repre- 
sented the men who were overturning what he called ‘‘ the 
Corinthian capital of polished society” as wild beasts. In 
his famous defence of himself against the advocates of the 
new principles, when speaking of the resources of the 
revolutionists, he said :—‘‘ They have tigers to fall upon 
animated strength, they have hyenas to prey upon carcasses. 
The national menagerie is collected by the first physiologists 
of the time, and it is defective in no description of savage 
strength.” Burke's hatred of the actors in the great scenes 
of the time are expressed in the words we have given. It 
is not necessary to inquire whether the abuse is worthy of 
so great a man, or the reverse ; it is sufficient to say that 
his feelings could not be so fittingly expressed in any other 
way. He was a master of rhetoric, and knew how to attain 
an end in the most effective way. If anybody objected to 
Burke’s method he would probably have replied that the 
comparison between men and beasts is one of the oldest 
and most generally used of: literary devices. 
also have pointed to the new national hymn, ‘‘ The 
Marseillaise,” in which the royalist accomplices of the 
Marquis BouiLLE are described as tigers, who, without 
any pity, were tearing the breast of their mother. 

If, however, the use of words to express relationship or 
resemblance between various classes of animated beings is 
tolerated, there is a rather rigorous limitation of what art is 
allowed to express. This can be suggested without going 
further by one example. LANDSEER was the most popular 
artist in England so long as he presented a cultivated class 
of animals to the eyes of the public. He was permitted to 
suggest that there was a kinship between them and the 
people who admired the pictures, and in some cases he 
endowed his figures with expression that was almost human. 
But as soon as the painter ventured to give a hint of the 
ferocity of nature, by painting a probable scene from the 
history of Arctic exploration, everybody was ready to con- 
demn him. He might have represented bears watching for 
buns in the pit of a zoological garden as often as he desired, 
but bears in a state of nature and without any scruples 
regarding the manner of overcoming the pangs of hunger, 
were considered to be outside the pale of art. Critics who 
_ would be ready to accept the dictum that the source of the 
sublime was to be found in things that were terrible, shrunk 
back when they saw its realisation. It would be said that 
the rule which the artist should follow in such cases was 
indicated by SHakesPEaRE in “ As You Like It,” where the 
lioness is described as waiting for a victim and not as 
attacking him. :— 

A lioness, with udders all drawn dry, 
Lay crouching, head on ground, with catlike watch, 
When that the sleeping man should stir. 


Here something is left to the imagination, and if a deliverer 
had not appeared, what was to follow the awakening would 
not be difficult to realise. A painter who represented the 
scene exactly as it is described by the poet would also find 
that, with the requisite ability, the picture could become 
impressive. 

The majority of people do not care for scenes of cruelty, 
whether seen in a group showing one animal preying on 
another, or in a water-colour drawing of the punishment 
of children at school. The actions which the poet and 
dramatist can describe, without causing an excess of pain 
to a reader, are not necessarily adapted for conversion into 
a work of art. In fact, a scene may lose much of its terror 
when it is represented by lines or colours, and there is no 
doubt that such illustrations as those by GusTavE Dort 
have done much towards bringing DantE and MILTON to 
a lower level than they formerly occupied, 

But with regard to animals, it may be said that the 
power with which they are endowed cannot be suggested 
unless they are shown as inflicting pain. A Newfoundland 
dog, such as LANDSEER’S Distinguished Member of the 
ffumane Society, is worth admiration when he is lying at 
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ease on a quay wall; but a lion or tiger gracefully reclining 
can hardly be considered as a characteristic figure. 


In art, 
as in mechanics, we must recognise dynamic as well as 
statical power. Repose is excellent, but it is not enough. 


James MontcomeEry, the poet, who was one of the gentlest 


of human beings, expressed that longing for the representa- 


tion of action in art in saying—‘‘ When a new PyGMALION 
shall arise, he will not be content to say to his statue, 
with the last stroke of the chisel, ‘.Sseak !’ but he will add 


‘Move \’” 
We have written so much in order to suggest what is the 


quality that is paramount in the works of Bary#&, the French 


sculptor. Born in 1796, he saw something of the Revolu- 


tionary and Napoleonic events, and, as became a reflecting 


man, he could not help observing what*is done by power in 
this world, and how there cannot be power without motion 
of some kind. If he selected men as representing power in 
action he knew he would be circumscribed. The great 
relief, by Rupr, on the Arc de l’Etoile, which is more sug- 
gestive. of force than any other of the masterpieces of 
sculpture, is to some extent» incomplete, as we cannot dis- 
cern any of the effects of such overwhelming enthusiasm. 
Without some knowledge of the history of the Revolution 
the meaning of the relief would »be incomprehensible, like 
the Venus of Melos, although both works compelall observers 
to be admirers. 

In Barye’s works there is no difficulty of that kind ; he 
represents effects as well as causes. We can see the terrible 
force with which the tiger seizes on the bull which is far 
bigger than its assailant, but has not a hide to resist the 
momentum by which teeth and claws become more piercing. 
The swiftness of the stag is shown to be of no avail against 
the onslaught of the panther. The crocodile succumbs to 
the tiger as if it were a hare. The struggles of the serpent 
in the famous group in the Tuileries Gardens appear to 
amuse as well as to surprise the lion, for what right has so: 
small a thing to contest the inevitable? ‘La loi de l’univers, 
c’est malheur au vaincu.” Baryé& did not, however, confine 
himself to representing the victory of brute force. He 
suggested the value of another sort of power when he 
showed a monkey astride a gnu and controlling it by 
cunning. The Greek sculptors produced nothing more 
suggestive of the contest of intellect and disciplined courage 
against superior physical strength than his Z/%eseus and 
the Minotaur and Centaur and Lapith, The terrible 
being that fed on the youth of Athens has far 
bigger muscles than the hero, and he employs 
them as if he could overturn his opponent by weight 
alone. But. THESEUS is not to be overcome in that 
way; he places his legs far apart to gain a base for his 
body, holds back the head of the monster with his left arm, 
and calmly but inexorably fixes his eyes on the curl in the 
forehead of the minotaur, which he is about to pierce with 
his short sword. No less passionless is the lapith, who has 
mounted the centaur in order that he may smite more 
vigorously, His point of attack is the face’ and head, 
where the centaur is weakest, and whose agony is made plain 
by the action of the arms, which are not grappling with the 
lapith, but, in an almost piteous manner, are weakly trying 
to push him away. The concentrativeness which is seen 
in Barye’s lions and tigers appears also in his men who, 
if quiet in order to make the most of their strength, are yet 
terribly in earnest. The sculptor cared little for that 
prettiness which gains most approval from amateurs. He 
could model figures of women and children which are 
graceful in every inch, but he preferred Juno to VENUs, and 
children like those which appear in the groups of the 
Pavillon Denon are only foils to the vigorous men beside 
them, who are the representatives of force. 

There was a correspondence between the sculptor and 
his works. His life was a struggle, and if in all cases he 
did not conquer, it could never be said that a victory was 
obtained over him. Bary was not a man who laid him- 
self out to captivate the people who were the distributors of 
commissions. He could say like Burke that all his arts 
were manly arts, and throughout his life he acted as if it 
were an unworthy thing to seek success in any way except 
by the merit of his works. In France, as elsewhere, much 
is gained by bowing, and as Barv&é was always erect he was. 
bound to be ignored. 

The excellent memoir of the sculptor which M. ARSENE 
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ALEXANDRE has contributed to the series of “Les Artistes 
Cél’bres” reveals the trials of the great artist. Baryt’s 
father was a worker in precious metals, who was not able 
to do anything to enable his son to be more than a work- 
man. ‘The lad was apprenticed to an engraver, and one of 
his first employments was making blocks for repoussé work- 
ing. In that way he gained dexterity in working metal, 
which subsequently helped him in his sculpture. Like so 
many Frenchmen of that time, Baryf& was compelled to 
sacrifice his occupation in order to fill a gap in the army. 
He was then sixteen, and his skill was utilised in the 
topographical department. After the capitulation of Paris 
he was allowed to return to civil life, and then he grew 
ambitious to be a sculptor. 

At first it was a difficult struggle. His studies could not 
be allowed to interfere with the work which was necessary 
to gain a living. His genius also was not of a kind that 
could be satisfied with the academic teaching of that time. 
It is always remarked in Paris that students somehow enter 
ateliers which seem unfitted for them. Baryé, like 
DELACROIX, worked under Baron Gros, who, if judged by 
his works, was about the last man likely to foster so much 
originality. But in his studio, as elsewhere, there was, we 
suppose, that atmosphere of floating knowledge from which, 
as REYNOLDS says, “every mind may imbibe somewhat 
congenial to its own original conceptions.” When BARYE 
entered into competition as a medallist in 1819, it would be 
difficult to discern any trace of Gros’s manner in his sketch. 
The subject assigned was Milo of Crotona devoured by a 
Lion, which was especially suited to Barye’s mind. But 
we suppose there was too much reality about his lion. The 
academical lion of those days resembled Bully Bortom’s in 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream”; it could not be sup- 
posed to roar unless as gently as any sucking dove or the 
nightingale. Barvé’s was fierce, and no doubt lost him 
the contest. He tried in the succeeding annual competi- 
tions without success, and at last in 1824 he was excluded 
from trying. The goldsmiths were better judges, and 
Barvé readily obtained employment from them. For one 
named Fauconnier he executed about sixty models of 
animals, and the purchaser took to himself the credit for 
the designs. BAryi drew inspiration for these small works 
from the animals in the Jardin des Plantes, where during 
the remainder of his life he constantly studied. There are 
famous lecturers always attached to the institution, and 
they were attracted by the attention of the young artist. 
From them Barysé acquired knowledge which was more 
valuable to him than any that could be attained in university 
courses. 

His position might be described as an artist to the trade, 
and his name was almost unknown outside trade circles. 
In his thirty-first year he resolved to assert himself, and he 
began by sending a couple of busts to the Salon of 1827. 
It was in 1831 that he sent his first group of animals to the 
exhibition, that is, the Diver Devouring a Crocodile. It was 
rewarded with a medal of the second class, which was the 
only honour of the kind received by the sculptor until 1855. 
Barvi’s Lion and Serpent was the work which might be 
called the sensation of the Salon of 1833, and it received as 
much blame as praise. The proposal to set it up in the 
Garde of the Tuileries was condemned, although without 
avail. A controversy arose over Barvé’s works. For a 
time they were tolerated in the exhibitions, but in 1836 all 
his contributions were rejected. One of the causes for the 
opposition was found in the circumstance that Barvié had 
not gone through the whole round of official education ; 
another objection arose from his co-operation with manu- 
facturers. To an artist who was only beginning to feel his 
way the rebuff was like a condemnation, but BARYE was 
too resolute to bend. He acted as if he had rejected the 
Salon. 

He not only continued to design for manufacturers, but 
he opened a manufactory of his own. With his mastery of 
all the details of practice he felt that he could do more justice 
to the reproductions of his works than was possible elsewhere, 
and if he gained the patronage of the public there was 
compensation for the loss of an occasional public commission. 
There was one drawback which was ignored. Bary#, on 
becoming a founder, did not lose his fastidiousness as an 
artist, and he wished to endow every casting with some 

resh characteristic. The public did not understand his 
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venture, and the sculptor was too proud to solicit custom. 
He had to borrow money, but it is creditable to learn that 
in 1848 his debts amounted to only 36,000 francs, or less 
than 1,500/. His creditors grew alarmed at the consequences 
of the Revolution, and declined all arrangements. There 
are traces of the old Roman severity towards debtors in the 
law of France. His creditors were not satisfied until they 
seized all the models, and left the sculptor to begin life 
anew in his fifty-second year. His reputation was jeopard- 
ised, for his models were adapted, or rather debased, to suit 
an inferior market. The force that was inherent in the 
man was able to withstand all that could be done by his 
enemies. He accepted a humble appointment as conserva- 
tor of the gallery of casts in the Louvre and superintendent 
of the process. But he was not to vegetate in that way. 
With the Empire came the Count DE NIEUWERKERKE as 
director-general of museums, and as he was a sort of 
sculptor he could not be expected to tolerate the arrange- 
ment, for with Baryé as a subordinate the position of the 
director became still more mysterious by contrast. The 
conservator was sent adrift. But, as M. ALEXANDRE 
remarks, his robust resignation sustained him. He was 
a stoic, and it might be supposed that he derived some of 
the virtues of the material which he most often employed. 

There was a great change in France. The old opponents 
of the sculptor in the Salon had passed away or were 
powerless, and Baryé could, without any sacrifice of 
independence, send his Lapith and Centaur to the 
Exhibition of r8s0. The work was welcomed with the 
praise it merited; but under the circumstances there was 
no surprise that the ex-conservator of the casts was not 
among the artists who obtained honours from the officials, 
The sculptor should have received a commission for the 
group on a large scale, and it would be an adornment for 
any public place in Paris. What was proposed was to pur- 
chase the work as it stood, and send it to Puy. In 1852 
the Salon contained the Jaguar devouring a Hare. As the 
Emperor purchased it, we suppose there were personal 
reasons for his choice. His constancy in attending the 
Jardin des Plantes was rewarded in 1854 by the appoint- 
ment of drawing-master to the museum; the salary was 
modest, but it was regular, and the office enabled BARYE 
to assist at dissections. His drawings made on those 
occasions are among the most remarkable of his works. 

The International Exhibition of 1855 gave an oppor- 
tunity for the award of one of the great medals to BaRv#, 
but it was in the section of bronzes d’art, which belonged to 
manufacturers, instead of sculpture, and the value of the 
honour was diminished. He was also. raised to the degree 
of officer of the Legion of Honour. 

The commissions for large public works did not, how- 
ever, come to him. For many years it was proposed that 
he should execute a group of figures for the Arc de 
VEtoile. Subsequently a colossal eagle was suggested, but 
the schemes never advanced, and the general opinion is in 
favour of leaving the monument as it now stands. A few 

roups for the Gardens of the Tuileries, and the lion in 
relief of the Column of July, are the principal works of 
Baryvk: which can be seen by Parisians. One of the seated 
lions of the Pavillon de Flore is his work, but the com- 
panion is a mechanical reproduction, which the authorities 
ordered as if to annoy the sculptor, who did not wish to have 
a pair of figures without any variation. Among the artists 
who have elevated industry Baryé holds a prominent 
place. With him there was no high and low art, and he 
executed his candelabra, centre-pieces and figures for time- 
pieces with as much care as any of his larger works. . His 
preparation was so exhaustive that he was equal to all under- 
takings of the sculptor, although by preference he mainly 
kept to one of the most difficult. 

For with regard to his representation of animals Baryé 
had no precedents to follow. The struggles of animals, which 
form the subject of some antique bronzes, were mainly 
imaginary. Barysé studied animals as they were never 
studied before, and in consequence his works have a power 
that is unique. There may be objection to the subjects, 
but our admiration for the way the figures are put in action 
is almost enough to keep away all thoughts of the pain that 
is being inflicted. 

The prejudice against him as an artist who was tainted 
with commercialism: kept him for a long time outside the 
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Institut. It is satisfactory to know that Baryr’s election 
was carried almost without his knowledge through the 
efforts of M. LEFUEL, the architect. But he was too great 
a man to be affected because he gained the privilege to 
wear an embroidered coat. It was not in the power of the 
Institut to make BarRvE a nobler sculptor; no man knew 
better that progress is only possible in solitude. He was 
not elated with his membership, which could only give 
satisfaction to a man who was yain or subject to deceptions. 
Nor was it in the power of his colleagues to bring him any 
relief from the malady which conquered him at last. With 
all his troubles he nearly reached his eightieth year. 

It is in America that Baryé’s fame seems most likely to 
endure. There his works are prized to a degree which must 
astonish the artist’s countrymen. We gladly commend M. 
ALEXANDRE’S memoir to our American friends, for they will 
find in it an appreciation of the sculptor which resembles 
their own. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Pe ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects was 
held on Monday evening, Mr. Arthur Cates, vice- 
president, in the chair. 


Special General Meeting. 


The CHAIRMAN announced that a special general meeting 
would be held on the 31st inst., to consider two requisitions, 
the first being in regard of the purchase of the premises 
occupied by the Institute. 

The substance of the second requisition, read by the Chair- 
man, was in substance that the gentlemen who signed it were 
of the opinion that it would be of advantage to the profession 
and the public if all hereafter seeking to practise as architects 
were compelled by statute to pass a similar examination to 
those recently established by the Institute. It was asked that 
a special general meeting should be held to consider the subject. 

Among donations announced was a fine etching of the front 
of the Doge’s Palace, Venice, by Mr. W. Scott, and given by 
that gentleman. 

Mr. ALFRED STRONG read a paper on 


Drawings of Brick Building in North Germany. 

Mr. Strong said :—Towards the end of last year I hada 
letter from Professor Otzen, an architect in somewhat extensive 
practice at Berlin, in the course of which he said that, during a 
recent visit to England, he had noticed the very limited use 
made of moulded and glazed bricks in this country ; and, having 
dargely used them himself, he asked whether our Institute would 
care to see some of his works so executed. I referred the sug- 
gestion to our Literature Committee, with the result which you 

_ See on the screens to-night. 

There are altogether ninety-nine drawings and eleven 
photographs, representing twenty buildings, of which fifteen are 
executed, and the rest either in contemplation or in course of 
execution, and I hope you will agree that the exhibition js an 
interesting one. 

The subject of moulded and glazed bricks as used in the 
North of Germany—I purposely exclude their use in Spain and 
Italy—is not a new one within these walls. Forty years ago, 
on February 18, 1850, my old friend Charles Fowler—he was 
Charles Fowler junior then—read a paper on “ Medizval Brick 
Buildings in the North-east of Germany,” which was reprinted 
by order of Council in 1874, probably @ Zropos of another 
Paper, read on November 17, 1873, by Mr. J. Tavenor Perry, 
on the “ Medizval Brickwork of Pomerania.” Mr. Fowler 
described the churches, town halls and gates of Stralsund, 
Brandenburg, Stenthal, Stargard, and Liibeck; he showed 
that stone was used for tracery in early examples, but that from 
the end of the fourteenth century brick only was employed, 
“and we find even such parts as crockets and finials executed 
in brick.” Again :—“ There is one feature in particular which 
deserves attention, namely, the introduction of a white plastered 
ground to relieve the forms of tracery.” “The use of dark 
brown and black glazed bricks was also common.” In the dis- 
cussion which followed Mr. Smirke said “he had seen churches 
of brick at Hanover and Hamburg, with deeply moulded jambs 
and slender mullions of brick, and he thought we in England 
are scarcely aware of the great capabilities of terra-cotta.” 
Professor Donaldson also remarked that “in this country 
brickwork as applied to Gothic detail had never been carried 
Out to the same extent as in the Low Countries.” I have un- 
earthed a few examples of such work out of my sketch-books, and 
enlarged copies—about half full-size—are on the screen. They 
illustrate the mode in which effect was obtained by rendering 
the ground between the moulded bricks, and how patterns were 
Obiained by the use of a few moulds repeated. Prof. Otzen’s 
adoption of this construction occurs frequently on these drawings. 

Stone is, and always was, a luxury in the North of Germany, 


and the architecture of the districts far away from the quarries 
of Saxon Switzerland and the Hartz Mountains naturally 
developed out of the material readiest to hand. In his paper,, 
nearly fourteen years later, Mr. Perry says, ‘‘ When stone was: 
used, which was but rarely the case, it had to be shipped from 
Sweden, which in those days was a costly thing ; but the skilb 
with which ornamental features were moulded in clay caused 
less desire for carved stone than might otherwise have been 
felt.” Mr. Perry also mentions Stralsund, New Brandenburg 
and Stargard, as also Stettin, Bergen and Sagard on Riigen, 
and other examples. Describing the tower of St. James (1370) 
at Stralsund, he says :—‘ The whole of the tracery and arcading 
is filled in with rich brick cusping, which, with the ornamental 
bands and the mouldings of the entrance, is very highly 
glazed.” At St. Nicholas, Stettin, he notices “a richly moulded 
band of vine-leaves in blocks about 12 inches square, carried 
along under a black string ;” and at Prenzlau, “a little turret, 
octagonal on plan, two stages high, built entirely of glazed 
bricks in various colours, chiefly green.” That, in the late 
Gothic straining after effect, the limits of sound construction 
were often passed cannot be denied —as, for instance, at 
St. Mary’s, Liibeck, where brick mullions about 6 inches wide 
are carried up to 63 feet or more, apparently only kept in their 
place by the saddle-bars to which the lead lights are attached. 
Still, in spite of these drawbacks, there are many examples of 
good work scattered up and down the North of Germany, and 
the student may, with advantage, examine both the ecclesias- 
tical and the secular buildings from Hanover to well up the 
Baltic, and from its shores southward and westward. In con- 
nection with this subject, Mr. Street’s pamphlet on Liibeck and’ 
Essenwein’s examples—both in the library—will be found 
interesting ; the latter, perhaps, less from the point of view of 
English Gothic, than as giving valuable hints in the use of the 
material under discussion. Having quoted and said this much, 
in the hope of starting a useful discussion on the Zros and cons 
of the more extensive use of moulded, and especially of 
coloured and glazed bricks in this country, I now turn to 
Professor Otzen’s works, which show that he has carefully and 
exhaustively studied the works of his ancestors, as also the 
manner in which he has followed in their steps. So faras I 
know, Mr. Otzen was the first German architect to revive the 
free use of ornamented bricks in church architecture, and I can 
remember the sensation which his first church in this style, 
erected in 1880, made at the time, and being struck with the 
rich effect, not dark and gloomy, but rich and warm, which the 
use of well-blended colours and judicious glaze here and there 
produced. I visited the brickyards where the materials had 
been prepared—some specimens are on the table. Unfortu- 
nately, this church near Hamburg is the only one of Professor 
Otzen’s works which T have had an opportunity of seeing, and 
therefore I can only refer you to the meagre information 
furnished by the slips in your hands. The example thus set 
has since found a certain amount of following, chiefly in the 
old Hanse towns, where a limited use of moulded and coloured 
and glazed bricks has been made in warehouses and private 
buildings, adding life and interest to what otherwise appear 
somewhat prosaic compositions. I am sure that a careful 
examination of the beautifully prepared drawings which surround 
us will well repay the lover of colour in buildings, and I cannot 
do better than close these few remarks as Mr. Perry closed his 
paper :—“ I trust,” he says, “you will see that there are many 
points of excellence to be noted in these buildings, erected as 
they are of materials so similar to those at our own command, 
and that English architects may learn something from the 
Medizeval brickwork of” the North of Germany. 

Mr. CHARLES FOWLER proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Strong for his paper. Professor Otzen, he said, seemed to have 
studied very carefully the old examples in brickwork, and to 
have imbued himself with the characteristics of the style. As 
to the ornamental brickwork of North Germany it was not pro- 
duced by moulding. He did not remember to have seen a 
single instance. He spoke not of mouldings, but of crockets, 
finials, &c. They were carved before they were burnt. The 
ornament was only meant to be seen at a distance, and then it 
was effective. The buildings were mostly erected on a large 
scale, and the detail did not require to be as refined as in 
smaller buildings. When St. Peter’s, Hamburg, was restored 
he was in the office of the architect for the restoration. With 
him he had the privilege of making a sort of tour to visit the 
old brickyards, never entirely closed, which had supplied the 
materials some five hundred years before, and which were 
again to supply the materials for the restoration. The bricks 
were of large size, 12 by 6 by 3 inches, of a very fine rich purple 
colour, very hard, thoroughly well burnt, the interior of the 
brick showing a grey nucleus. The mortar was of the very 
best, and so beautifully crystallised that the original face of the 
joints was preserved and the polish of the trowel put on it by 
the Medizval bricklayers still there. The mortar-joints were 
very thick, and it was apparent that the work was put up slowly, 
so that the mortar had time to set well before it had the chance 
of bulging out, 
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Mr. WooDWARD said there was a beautiful specimen of 
artistic disposition of brickwork and mouldings in the church 
in Colleye Street, Camden Town. 

Mr. MacLACHLAN said he was pleased to see Professor 
Otzen’s work brought before them. When on his tour as 
Godwin Bursar, he had seen St. John’s Church at Altona, a 
splendid specimen of Gothic architecture in respect of the way 
that coloured brick, tile, and terra-cotta work had been applied 
in the building, Such details and beauty of disposition were 
seldom found in Gothic work in Germany. It was quite in 
contrast with Sir Gilbert Scott’s church in Hamburg, which 
was of stone and entirely without colour, so to speak. All 
Saints Church, Margaret Street, perhaps resembled it more 
than anything else we had. Professor Otzen’s brickwork was 
different from the old work It might be said that the colour 
was too glary and the way the green was brought in too strong. 
They scarcely had an idea of the splendid materials the 
Germans had at hand for their brickwork, 

Mr. BRYDON seconded the vote of thanks. He said he did 
not think the new application of the brickwork had the spirit 
of the old work There was a blaze of colour but it was very 
crude. It had the shadow of Gothic, but not the spirit. The 
practice of moulded work was going on wrong lines. He 
thought they should go back to the old method of cutting the 
bricks after they were fired. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is carving. 

Mr. BRYDON:: Hardly. As to glazed bricks, we in England 
are far ahead of them abroad. 

Colonel PRENDERGAST proposed a vote of thanks to Pro- 
fessor Otzen for the very large collection of his drawings which 
he had sent so far for them to see. Such assistance from their 
professional colleagues could not fail to help them in their own 
researches. Certain difficulties had arisen in these days, and 
there was no doubt that the working of stone was becoming 
very difficult, owing to the labour. The subject of using brick 
might be of less importance now than formerly, because the 
means of transport for stone was more easy, but what they 
would have to contend with was the labour movement. That 
being so, it was for them to consider the wisdom of taking 
advantage of all the appliances, the machinery, so to speak, 
that the present period put into their hands. He believed there 
was a trade rule to the effect no bricklayer should handle a 
brick with more than one hand. How, then, could the won- 
derful precision of the old brickwork be attained if a man 
might not use both hands? 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITE, F.S.A., seconded the vote of thanks 
to Professor Otzen. He said the employment of brick or stone 
would always be a matter of cost, and at the present moment 
he was hesitating which of the two he would have to use on 
this account in a district essentially possessed of stone. 

Mr. ASTON WEBB, honorary secretary, said that that style 
in the use of brickwork was not peculiarito Germany, but was 
a distinctive feature in English work of the past. The Tudor 
brickwork in England was as fine as’any to be found abroad. 
The Elizabethan and Queen Anne periods were marked with 
exceedingly fine work in brick. The use of brickwork in later 
times by English architects seemed also to have been earlier 
than in Germany. 

After some remarks from Mr. Robins, F S.A, and Mr. 
Blashill, the votes of thanks to Mr. Strong and to Professor 
Otzen were carried by acclamation. 

Mr. STRONG said that the drawings of the Professor would 
be left on view for a week. 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITE, F.S.A., read a paper entitled 


The Galilee of Durham Cathedral. 


Mr. White, in the introduction, stated that Durham 
Cathedral was celebrated for its magnificent situation, its un- 
usual type of architecture, and also for its Galilee; which was a 
perfectly unique structure. The name of the Galilee was as 
well known as the cathedral, but not so its true meaning, or the 
purposes for, which it was originally erected and used. The 
several and diverse traditions respecting it were not only at 
variance with each other, but no one of them accounted for 
certain architectural features found in it, or for its name. In 
many instances it had been called the Galilee porch, the 
Galilee chapel, or the lady chapel. The prevailing idea was 
that it had been built for a chapel: but the author considered 
that view untenable 

Having given quotations from Canon Greenwell’s history of 
the cathedral, and Davies’s history, referring considerably to 
Hugo Pudsey’s connection with the cathedral, the late Joseph 
Gwilt’s opinion was alluded to, as was also a paper by Long- 
staffe, in the Transactions of the Archzeological Society of 
Durham. The two first mentioned and the last wrote of the 
Galilee as a lady chapel ; but Gwilt differed, saying it was for 
the “collection of monks returning from processions, and it 
was used for the dead bodies previous to burial.” The separa- 
tion of the Galilee from the church for the first 200 years, sup- 
posing it had been separated, as some authorities considered, 
certainly militated against the idea of its being recognised as a 


lady chapel. In an account of Durham Cathedral published by 
Ross in 1733, the Galilee was not said to have been built as a 
lady chapel; and from a MS. published by the Surtees 
Society, one learnt that Cardinal Langley placed a font there 
for the baptism of children whose parents were under excem- 
munication, 

After giving quotations of opinions and statements respect- 
ing the Galilee, including one that in the north side was an 
altar, called the Lady of Pity altar, dedicated by Cardinal 
Langley, reference was made to the origin and meaning of the 
word Galilee, which signified “Circuit.” It had been originally 
applied to the circuit of the country around Kedesh Nathali, 
occupied chiefly by strangers. Mr. White considered that the 
Galilee at Durham took its rise from that association of ideas 
and circumstances, it being the Court for causes extra-eccle- 
siastical He believed that Pudsey built the Galilee as a court 
external to the cathedral, though in contiguity to it, to serve 
not only as his Palatine court, but also for his regal court of 
justice ; both criminal and civil cases coming before him as 
Prince Bishop and Chief Justiciary under Richard I. Richard I. 
had, however, before leaving England for the Crusades, divided 
the country between two Regents, still appointing Pudsey Chief 
Justiciary for north of the Trent, and Longchamp, Bishop of 
Ely, for the south. Although there existed in England several 
so-called Galilee porches, there was but one besides Durham, 
that at Ely ; and Ely had also been the See of a Prince Bishop 
also Chief Justiciary. The author then referred to Miller’s, 
Bentham’s and Stewart’s account of the Galilee at Ely, and 
stated that he had been told he was utterly mistaken in thinking 
a Court would ever have been held in any part of a cathedral. 
But in ancient documents the Galilee at Ely was spoken of as 
“Curia vocata le Galilee,” which, had it never been used as a 
Court, was, to say the least, rather curious. The recess between 
the great central portal of the Galilee at Durham was the pro- 
minent feature, architecturally, which first led the author to the 
opinion that the Galilee was erected as a Court. The arch was 
of Pudsey’s date, and its treatment such as was consistent at 
that time with forming a recess for a tribune. The central 
division of the reredos was left with its rough plaster uncoloured 
to receive a dorsal hanging or canopied seat, which was not 
the treatment of an altar reredos at that period. Reference to 
similar treatment in the church of Old St. James at Dover was 
made by the author, who regretted that, while twelve or four- 
teen years ago he had seen traces of the original work, on a 
subsequent visit they had been covered with compo and com- 
pletely obliterated. 

The term Galilee had been applied in several instances to a 
building attached on the west of a cathedral, as at Lincoln and 
Peterborough, and at the new chapel, Windsor, and St. 
Stephen’s, Westminster. But whether in the first instance 
Galilees were built and used as courts or not, it was certain, he 
believed, that at Durham the Consistory Court had been held 
in the Galilee from the time of Cardinal Langley down to the 
end of the eighteenth century ; while how early it might have 
been so used was unknown. In several village churches in 
England there was at the west end a porch or small chamber 
external to the church which had by some been called a 
Galilee. These he considered might likewise have been built 
for the purposes of a court—although the actual purpose had 
never been definitely determined—as the manorial courts to 
which submission was made and fealties paid by the tenants 
must have required some recognised public place As examples 
were mentioned Melton Mowbray Church; Snettisham, Nor- 
folk ; Wigginton, Bucks ; and Croyland Abbey Besides those 
external chambers, in many churches there was a small 
chamber over the north or south porch called a parvise, the 
origin of which was equally uncertain, but which might have 
been intended to serve the same purpose. Or was it a narthex 
reserved for the pemitents? At Cluny and Vézélay the author 
thought it was very probable that the thirteenth-century tribune 
was for some such purpose as he had indicated at Durham. 
In conclusion, he considered that whatever their opinion as to 
the origin and uses of the Galilee, all would agree that there 
was yet enough interest about it, both archeeologically and 
architecturally, to justify a record of its history. 

Mr. T. BLASHILL proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. White 
for his paper. He regretted that a plan of the entire building 
was not shown, as his impressions of Durham Cathedral 
differed from Mr. White’s. In his opinion the Galilee was 
from the first intended for a chapel of the Blessed Virgin. At 
the east end, where there was not space for very large structures, 
there had been a small lady chapel for the community. 
In time the special services to the Blessed Virgin became 
so popular that the women desired to have their chapel also. 
But it was impossible for them to go through the community’s 
part, and so the question of where a large enough chapel could 
be made resulted in the Galilee. The Galilee at Durham was 
probably next in length to that at Worksop Abbey, which was 
built for the laity, and built, he believed, for no other than the 
purposes of a lady chapel. The Chapel of St. Joseph, at 
Glastonbury, was similarly placed at the west end, so that the 
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laity could have access to it. At Hereford, Gloucester and other 
places arrangements were made for the laity to reach the 
chapels from the east through the north aisle. By the time the 
chapel became a Galilee the chapel of the nine altars had been 
built, and then it no longer was distinctly the lady chapel, and 
might have been used for a consistory or any other purpose. 
The building at Dover was not originally built for the Court of 
the Lord Warden, for the architecture was distinctly eccle- 
siastical. ; 

Mr. WILSON seconded the vote of thanks, which was put to 
the meeting and passed. The meeting then adjourned. 


SCOTTISH ARCHITECTS AND THE ROYAL 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


HE committee acting for the architects have just issued 
ali answers to the memorial recently addressed to the Privy 
Council by the Royal Scottish Academy. In October last, the 
committee go on to say, a very large majority of the practising 
architects in Scotland submitted to Her Majesty in Council a 
petition asking that, before granting a new or supplementary 
charter of incorporation to the Royal Scottish Academy, Her 
Majesty would be pleased to cause an inquiry to be made into 
the past administration of the Academy and its funds, and to 
allow the petitioners to be heard thereat, and to offer sugges- 
tions upon the future constitution and administration of the 
Academy. In the course of December a memorial was pre- 
sented to the Privy Council by the Academy, which, amid 
much matter that we humbly consider to be irrelevant, contains 
many animadversions and criticisms upon the architects’ peti- 
tion. As the members of the committee who have hitherto 
acted for and by authority of our professional brethren, we ask 
to be allowed on their behalf to submit a few remarks by way 
of justification and defence. We remark first on the efforts in 
the Academy’s memorial to discredit the architects’ petition. 
It is urged (1) that the petitioners ‘‘are not an incorporated 
or even a privately constituted body,” but “ simply a congrega- 
tion of units ;” (2) that “* most of them probably have little or 
no knowledge of the merits of the case in which they are made 
to appear ;” and (3) “ that they have no connection of any 
sort with the Academy ;” that thus they have no /ocus stand, 
and “ that this petition should be refused on that ground” We 
submit that this argument is not what might have been looked 
for from a corporation actuated by a high sense of public 
duty. Substantially, the whole body of practitioners of one 
of the arts which the Academy was created to foster peti- 
tions for an inquiry into its past administration, and it 
is urged on behalf of the Academy that the petitioners 
have no locus stand. We pass by the imputation of ignorance 
to remark that the significance of the petition is surely not 
lessened but enhanced by the fact that it proceeds from a 
number of units without bond or organisation, not even con- 
gregated, as the Academy memorial would admit, but scattered 
over the whole of Scotland. Nothing but a strong and general 
feeling on the subject could have called forth such an expressioa 
of opinion, which, for unanimity, is entirely without precedent 
in the annals of the architectural profession, The Academy 
gives its account of the negotiations with the architects, and 
asserts that ‘ while the promoters of the agitation could not be 
brought to say what they wanted, and would attend no 
conference, they were busily employed in sending their petition 
all over Scotland to obtain signatures.” To this assertion we 
give an unqualified denial, and we are surprised that this and 
other totally unfounded statements should have been introduced 
into a memorial addressed to the Privy Council The 
Academy’s memorial seeks in other ways to minimise the 
importance of the architects’ petition, and it dwells upon the 
fact that one of the signatories has withdrawn his name from it; 
but it nowhere indicates any appreciation of the fact that the 
petition is in effect the petition, not of certain individuals, but of 
a whole profession, and that, with not more than two or three 
exceptions, it is supported by all the leading members of that 
profession. We further remark that the Academy in its 
memoral has attributed to the architectural profession, and 
persistently connected with its petition, certain charges brought 
anonymously against the Academy in the public press. The 
committee disclaim all knowledge of these anonymous letters and 
charges (such as that the Academy “had grossly and illegally 
diverted and misapplied the funds under their charge 
for their own personal emolument,” &c.), and say “the charges 
actually made in the architects’ petition, on which the prayer 
for inquiry is founded, are that the Academy has failed to fulfil 
its proper functions in the promotion and advancement of art ; 
more especially that the art of architecture has not been fos- 
tered, and that the profession of architects has been ignored or 
slighted. in some parts of the Academy’s memorial this ques- 
tion appears to be argued as if the Academy were a private 
peadly society, existing solely, or at least primarily, for the 

enefit of its members, and great stress is laid on the fact that 


it has never received any grant of public money. As has 
already been stated, the petitioning architects do not base their 
application on any State aid which the Academy has received, 
but on the broad ground that, having been incorporated for a 
particular purpose, the advancement of the fine arts, it has failed 
to fulfil that purpose” Giving due weight to the Academy’s 
enumeration of its services to art, the committee proceed to say 
that it leaves untouched the averment of the architects’ petition 
that, save by the exhibitions and the life schoal, the Academy 
has done little or nothing to promote the fine arts in Scotland. 
This much is certainly beyond dispute, that what has been done 
falls far short of what was contemplated by the founders of the 
Academy, and realises but a small fragment of the original 
design for the cultivation of art with properly equipped schools, 
and professors of painting, sculpture, architecture, perspective, 
and anatomy. What was proposed in the new charter might, 
it is said, “‘ be considered satisfactory so far as it shows a desire 
on the part of the Academy to fulfil more adequately its primary 
function, and promote the advancement of the fine arts; but, 
keeping in view the failure of the Academy in the past to fulfil 
the aims of the original charter the questions naturally arise— 
(1) Is there any greater prospect of these ends being attained than 
there was of those set forth in the Academy’s present charter ; 
and (2) before fresh powers are granted, should not the cause of 
this past failure be ascertained? If proof were needed that the 
mere statement of aims and acquisition of powers cannot alone 
insure an adequate result, the past history of the Academy 
would furnish such proof in the most convincing form This is 
really the petitioners’ case for inquiry. The Academy seeks 
additional powers, It is averred that it has not fulfilled the 
purpose of its original incorporation. It is evident that many 
of the aims set forth in its original charter remain unrealised. 
Is it not desirable in the interest of art, and of the Academy 
itself, that before a fresh departure is made the cause of this 
failure should be ascertained ? The only explanation offered by 
the Academy of its failure to do more for art education is that 
‘the great difficulty is the deficiency of funds,’ and there is no 
doubt that here it touches upon a most important branch of the 
question, If in the past this deficiency of funds has prevented 
the attainment of many of the objects aimed at, and if by the 
new charter, and the rules connected with it, it is proposed to 
give larger powers than at present exist for the appropriation 
of funds in salaries and fees to officials, and the expense of 
banquets and entertainments, it is not an unreasonable fear that 
in the future as in the past there will be found but little surplus 
income to devote to educational and other methods of promoting 
the fine arts. In the absence of in'ormation as to the adminis- 
tration of the Academy’s funds, the architects, in their petition, 
could do little more than emphasise the patent fact that the 
Pension Fund, the formation of which, according to the original 
charter, was one of several objects set vefore the Academy, 
seemed to have absorbed all, or nearly all, the surplus funds to 
the exclusion of the other objects. The Academy’s memorial 
furnishes information on this head, though it still leaves much 
to be desired 

The committee examine with some detail the figures given 
in the Academy’s memorial as to the Pension Fund, and re- 
mark that on a comparison of the declared facts it would appear 
that the original Pension Fund of 20,000/. had latterly borne 
little more than half the outlay in pensions, while the ordinary 
income of the Academy had been drawn upon to the amount 
of at least 500/.a year. ‘ The Academy certainly has very full 
powers as to the disposal of its annual income, but the charter 
expressly states that its pensions are to be given ‘out of the 
annual interest or revenue of the capital sum’ forming the 
Pension Fund, and it will hardly be maintained that the pay- 
ment of pensions out of ordinary income, not merely to widows 
or to infirm or needy members, but to all the members of the 
Academy above sixty years of age, is in accordance either with 
the objects of the Academy or with its obligation to promote 
the fine arts in Scotland. If it is urged that such payment is 
mere matter of surmise, we answer that it is matter of legiti- 
mate inference from the information furnished in the Academy’s 
memoria] —the only information accessible ; and that if it does 
not amount to absolute proof, it falls so little short of it as to 
furnish a most powerful argument in support of the petitioners’ 
plea for a searching inquiry into the past administration of the 
Academy and its funds. In the presence of this very serious 
diversion of funds, it is perhaps not matter for surprise that the 
Academy makes no answer to the specific statement in the 
architects’ petition, that no part of the general expenses of 
administration has been charged to the Pension Fund” Ina 
further examination of the figures, the committee suggest that 
the Academy should have had about 1,000/. yearly to devote 
to education and other purposes in advancement of art, 
beyond the amounts so expended in the earlier years of 
its existence. We look, say the committee, in vain for 
the evidence of such outlay, and we submit that the con- 
siderations stated above furnish strong confirmation of the 
averment in the architects’ petition, that “if the funds at 
the command of the Academy had been, and were even yet, 
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properly applied, having regard in the chief degree to the 
advancement of art, a considerable amount would be available 
for the performance of many of the proper duties of such an 
institution as the Royal Scottish Academy, which is the real 
cause of its existence.” In reply to the second charge, that 
architecture has not been fostered, and that the profession of 
architects had been ignored and slighted, the Academy main- 
tains that it is the architects who have slighted and *gnored the 
Academy. They admit that formerly the best men in the 
architectural professions supported the Academy, and were 
enrolled among its members, If this is changed, and archi- 
tects of the same standing now in a great measure hold aloof 
from the Academy ; if the diploma of the Academy is no longer, 
as it ought to be, an object of ambition on the part of such 
men, where is the cause to be sought? Is it not in the 
administration of the Academy, which has alienated from it 
the sympathies of architects, and repelled all advances on their 
part towards a better understanding and more cordial co- 
operation? We do not think it necessary to enlarge upon 
this point. The fact that the Academy as now constituted has 
practically no connection with architecture is beyond dispute, 
and is indeed admitted by the very nature of the Academy’s 
defence. Even if the Academy’s contention that this is due to 
the attitude of the architects, and not of the Academy, were 
fully proved, the significance of the fact would not be lessened. 
But we do not admit the Academy’s contention. We respect- 
fully urge that the members of our profession take a deep 
interest in the Academy and in the promotion of art ; that, as 
stated in their petition, they would gladly “see the Royal 
Scottish Academy directing its energies and devoting its funds 
to the promotion and advancement of art in Scotland, in all 
the branches implied by its title,” and it is in the hope that 
such a result may even yet be attained that they have petitioned 
pe inquiry into the administration of the Academy and its 
unds, 


DRAWINGS OF LONDON. 


A SERIES of water-colour drawings of views in London, 

by Mr. H. Marshall, is now to be seen in the rooms of 
the Fine Art Society, forming an interesting exhibition. The 
artist’s enthusiasm and power can be better judged from them 
than from the few he contributes annually to the Water-Colour 
Society. Mr. Marshall gave the following explanation of them 
to a representative of the Pall Mall Gazette :— 

“I painted all the water-colours in seven months. I began 
work in June; but the hot lights did not suit my fancy, and 
only a few of the pictures show London in summer. No, I 
find London most picturesque in autumn and winter. In the 
summer, for instance, the parks are parched with the heat, and 
the skies are full of gamboge. Give me the softs tints of 
autumn, and the mists of winter which clothe even our mon- 
strosities with beautiful and mysterious greys and blues. I 
know no effect more beautiful than the aspect of London at 
daybreak on a winter morning seen from one of the bridges 
which cross the Thames. The view from Waterloo Bridge, 
looking eastwards, with the great dome of St. Paul’s rising 
black against the sky, the smoke of a thousand fires just 
beginning to resolve itself into cloud forms, and the gradual 
awakening of the great city, never fails to delight me. To get 
Wordsworth’s effects which he described from Westminster 
Bridge, the full beauty of a London morning :— 

Silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

‘But then you must take summer, and the summer, as I have 
said, I have not dealt with in my new series. I have often 
noted the gradual changes which take place in the atmosphere 
in the course of a winter’s day in London. Early in the morn- 
ing you have the amber and brown, lighting up slowly with the 
extension of the flames of light, with here and there a fleck of 
blue; about nine it begins to dull, clearing off again in a couple 
of hours, and then, if the day be fine, you have a burst of sun. 
Perhaps the most beautiful effect one notices in London is pro- 
duced by the sun gilding the wet pavements and the liquid mud. 
Then comes the afternoon with the rosy after-tints in the 
western sky when the sun has gone down. Look from the 
Strand westward over Pall Mall when the sun is setting ona 
fine winter’s afternoon, and note the glorious red of the sky, 
until it dies into the sombre dusk. In rain, and snow, and fog 
I have watched these wonderful effects, which are as fleeting as 
a shadow, and they never fail to stir the emotions. When I 
am painting in the London streets, and watch the crowds in 
the City with faces downward bent only on their dividends, I 
have often thought that Babylon to them is but a dreary prison 
of bricks and mortar, a huge mass of soot-grimed stones, a 
hive of cells in which they moil and toil, with patent reflectors 
for their only suns. These highways and byways of London 
are to them but streets and alleys, In the splendid roll of the 
traffic, and the roar of the great human tide as it sweeps by, 


they see, I fear, but the outward signs of the moil and toil by 
which they live. 

‘‘ There is, I can assure you, no need to leave London to find 
the picturesque. My friends sometimes say, ‘Oh! leave your 
London and come to me in the country, where I can introduce 
you to some lovely scenery!’ Yes, the conventionally lovely. 
It is not difficult to find it. I am always enthusiastic about 
the beauty of London as seen from its bridges, which is 
derived from the great sweep of the Embankment, with the 
dome of St Paul’s always dominating the horizon, and the 
broken lines of the wharves and warehouses on the other side, 
the church spires which rise up into the sky. But you will find 
the picturesque elsewhere than on the bridges. If you leave 
them, and, going eastwards, come down to the water's edge at 
low tide and look upwards at the lofty walls of the warehouses 
towering up aloft, and the mast-like posts to which the barges 
are moored rising straight out of the oozy river bed, gaunt, 
rugged, and dripping with mud and water—all these appeal 
strongly to the artistic temperament. You may take any of 
the wharves and piers and you will find them full of pic- 
turesqueness, Then the Thames barges are as picturesque as 
any craft that sails the water: stately, and full of dignity, they 
glide by you in silence, not careening to this side or that, 
though the seas wash right over them I have met them right 
out in the North Sea, and they are as stately and as steady as 
ever. With a few exceptions I have painted these hundred 
pictures standing—that is, I have taken out my little paint- 
box, which is half as large again as a piece of note-paper. 
The box opens, and in the one half which opens at right angles 
is my paper pad upon which I work, and in the other are my 
colours. Whether I was on Waterloo Bridge, with the crowd 
hurrying by, or in Fleet Street at the full tide of day, I have 
stood and disregarded the crowd. I have tried sketching from 
windows, I have used hansoms, and I have used four- 
wheelers. None of them answer completely. The view from 
the window is not the view which people know. The hansom 
is too small, the four-wheeler is short of light ; so you see the 
last chance is to take the bold line, and face the street Arab. 
If a crowd gathered, I have packed up my things and taken 
flight ; but that has happened only once or twice.” 


THE MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


™ GENERAL meeting of the Society for the Preservation 

of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt was held on Friday 
afternoon in the rooms of the Royal Archzological Institute, 
Oxford Mansions, W., “to consider the steps to be taken for a 
public expression of their indignation at the recent wanton 
destruction of famous monuments in the Valley of the Nile.” 
The Earl of Wharncliffe presided. Lord Wharncliffe was 
elected president of the society. Mr Henry Wallis then pro- 
posed the following resolution :—“ That this meeting of the 
Society for the Preservation of the Monuments of Ancient 
Egypt has heard with feelings of profound grief and dismay 
the account of the recent wanton mutilation of the ancient 
monuments at Beni-Hassan Tel-el-Amarna, and El-Bersheh, in 
Upper Egypt, a disaster, as Professor Sayce truly observes, 
exceeding all that has befallen the remains of Egyptian art during 
the past half century. At the same time it deplores the culpable 
neglect on the part of the Egyptian authorities in not having 
placed the monuments under such supervision as would render 
acts of this nature impossible. It also records the fact that 
immediately on the formation of the society, in the summer of 
1888, it called the attention of the Egyptian Government to 
similar cases of destruction, although of lesser magnitude, 
which had been perpetrated immediately preceding that time, 
and then pointed out the certainty of their repetition unless the 
tombs and temples were properly guarded. It may, therefore, 
fairly assert that had those suggestions been carried out this 
late irreparable loss to art and science would not have 
occurred.” He said that his contention was that that mutila- 
tion was entirely the result of the inaction of the Egyptian 
Government, and by the Egyptian Government he meant the 
English staff in Cairo If they had taken the steps pointed 
out to them by the committee when it was first established, the 
mutilation would not have happened. General Brackenbury 
moved, as an amendment, to omit all the words after the word 
“century,” and to add, “and that this meeting earnestly hopes 
that the Egyptian Government will take steps for the appoint- 
ment of an efficient staff for the custody and inspection of im- 
portant monuments, to prevent actions of this nature being 
again committed.” He said it seemed to him that it would be 
the most unwise thing in the world for that society to attack 
the very people whom they ought to endeavour in every possible 
way to win over to their side. The amendment, after some 
discussion, was carried. Mr. Scott moved, “ That this meeting 
regrets the removal of the Boulak Museum to the inflammable 
Palace of Ghizeh, and hopes that a suitable fireproof building 
may be erected for its reception.” The motion was rejected. 
This concluded the business of the meeting. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE committee of visitors of the Dorset County Lunatic 
Asylum appointed Mr. C. H. Howett, of 3 Lancaster 
Place, Strand, to examine the designs for the proposed 
enlargement of the asylum and other alterations. Mr. 
HoweELt states in his report that, having regard to the 
existing buildings and the levels of the ground, he con- 
siders that the design by Mr. GeorcE HINE, of Nottingham, 
is unquestionably the best of those submitted. The plans 
by Messrs, Gites & Goucu, of London, are placed next. 


From time to time complaints have been heard about 
the dilapidated condition of the Carlisle Art School. 
Mainly through the efforts of Mr. C. J. FERGusoN, there 
will soon be an institution in that city in which accommoda- 
tion will be provided for the art school and for other 
beneficial purposes. For the new “home for arts and 
sciences ” an ancient mansion known as Tullie House, with 
some adjacent property, will be utilised. As two of the 
floors have an area of more than 7,000 feet, and there are 
numerous rooms elsewhere, it will be possible, besides the 
school of art, to have a school of science, a reference 
library, anda museum. The sum required for the acquisi- 
tion of the property and adapting the building is said to be 
5,000/., and subscriptions amounting to about 4,o00/. have 
been received. Mr. FERGusON’s success is remarkable, 
especially as it is recorded that the project to start a similar 
work as a Jubilee memorial was supported to the extent of 
only 1,000/, 


THE liabilities of landlords for losses to tenants arising 
from defective sanitation is not confined to first-class houses 
in London. <A. case heard before Mr. Justice Cave, on 
Saturday, shows that claims can be made in respect to 
the humblest habitations. ‘The plaintiff was a workman, 
who occupied one of three cottages belonging to the same 
owner at Tiverton. In 1887 there had been an outbreak of 
disease which led to investigations, and it was discovered 
that the water in the well from which the water supply of 
the cottages was derived was poisonous, and the well itself 
contaminated with sewage. Repairs were executed ; but it 
was maintained on behalf of the plaintiff that what was 
done was inadequate, and that a different system of drainage 
should have been introduced. ‘The next year typhoid fever 
broke out in the cottages, and the plaintiff and his family 
were seized with it. One of his children died, and he 
himself was thrown out of work for a considerable time, 
and put to expense for medical attendance. One of the 
drains was found choked up, and the sewage passing into 
the well. The well was condemned by the borough medical 
officer and was closed, the town water being laid on to the 
cottages. It could not be denied that whatever was 
ordered by the local authorities was carried out by the 
owner of the cottages, but the jury gave a verdict for the 
plaintiff with 50/7. damages. The Judge offered to stay 
execution if 150/, was lodged. The case is a warning to 
owners of cottage property and workmen’s dwellings, for 
the tenant will be sure to take a hint from the case. 


One of the last acts of the late Ministry in France was 
to authorise M. FaLiikres, as Minister of Fine Arts, to 
bring in a draft of a law for ratifying a convention between 
the State and the Union Centrale des Arts Décoratifs, by 
which the ruins of the palace on the Quai d’Orsay would 
be made over to the Union to be converted into a museum. 
At the end of fifteen years the property was to revert to the 
State. The change of Government may alter the arrange- 
ments, and for the sake of all who are engaged in industrial 
art we hope they may never be completed ; but, as the 
conversion of the Cour des Comptes has been on the point 
of settlement for ten years at least, people will be sceptical 
until they see the masons at work. If the Union were 
superstitious they would hesitate about accepting the gift, 
I’rom its history the palace would seem to be one of those 
unlucky buildings which bring failure to everybody con- 
nected with them. It was commenced in 1810 under 
NapoLeon I, who destined it to be a Foreign Office. The 
works were occasionally interrupted, and were finally 
suspended in 1820. For thirteen years the building 
remained useless, The works were resumed in 1833 and 


completed in a couple of years. At that time the cost was 
11,340,000 francs. Then the difficulty arose about how 
the building was to be used. It was in turn a foreign 
office, a law court, a temporary chamber of deputies, and it 
was employed subsequently for exhibitions, meetings of 
societies, classrooms ; for a short time it was assigned to 
the Minister of the Interior, then the Conseil d’Etat met in 
it, and in 1842 it became the Cour des Comptes. The 
twenty years of ruin since the Communists set the building 
a-fire is only one chapter in its unfortunate history. 
Fortune may favour the palace in its new form, although it 
cannot be useful as a museum of decorative art, but the past 
does not afford much hope for that view. 


Tue School Board of Coventry are just now in an odd 
sort of dilemma. Recently the tender of Mr. Haywoop, 
jun., amounting to 3,180/, was accepted for erecting a 
school in Spon Street according to Messrs. STEANE’S plans. 
The Board applied to the Loan Commissioners for the 
money, but the Education Department declined to approve 
of the work as the estimates were considered too high, 
being 2922 beyond the normal amount of 1o/. per child. 
At the same time the contractor informed the Board that he 
desired to withdraw his tender on the ground that, being 
ill, he had not perceived when sending it in that items 
amounting to 160/. were omitted. There was discussion 
about what was to be done. Was the amended tender to 
be accepted, or was the contractor who came next to have 
an opportunity to revise his tender, or were fresh tenders to 
be sought? Eventually it was decided to give a chance to 
the second in the competition, the amount of the tender 
being 3,6272, It is anticipated that the objections of the 
Education Department will be overcome by the explanation 
that the estimate included more than the building of the 
proposed schools, 


THE accounts of the Birmingham Corporation are now 
made out from March 31 to March 31. The income for 
1889 is returned at 1,263,3542 It seems incredible that 
from the School of Art the sum of 5,000/. was derived, 
although the expenditure on the School of Art and Gallery 
amounted to 11,820/7, That the improvement scheme was 
well devised is evident when it is found that it brought in 
nearly 50,000/. during the year. The gasworks, which are 
owned by the Corporation, returned 528,212/, and the 
waterworks 130,662/, The amount raised by taxation was - 
726,332/., so that over four-tenths of the income was derived 
from other sources. The outlay for the year amounted to 
1,202,505/. The largest item of expenditure—457,876/,— 
was in connection with the gasworks, which thus show a 
profit for the year of about 70,o00o/, ‘The waterworks cost 
127,7832., indicating that water is sold almost at cost price. 
The public works, roads, sewers, lamps, and repair of 
tramways cost 138,505/., and drainage, with sewage treat- 
ment, 23,8762. The School Board is debited 70,000/, 
The indebtedness of Birmingham is light if we consider 
how much has been done in the form of improvements. 
To the end of 1889 the capital expended was 8,705,422. ; 
but, as part was paid off, the sum chargeable is 7,355,390/. 
Of that sum 2,211,000/ is to be charged to the gasworks, 
about 2,000,000/. to the waterworks, and 1,660,000/. to the 
improvement scheme properties ; the balance, 1,500,000/,, 
represents the debt on all the other properties and assets of 
the city. 


The work of painting and cleaning the schools of the 
London School Board has hitherto been done as a rule 
during the time that the schools have been closed for the 
summer holidays, an extension of the holidays being 
arranged if necessary. With a view to improving the 
quality of the work, the Works Committee have had under 
consideration the advisableness of having some of the 
painting done at other times of the year, and they have 
suggested that the schools that have to be cleaned or of 
which the interiors have to be painted this year should be 
taken in hand, some at Easter, some at Whitsuntide, and 
the remainder in the summer. It is proposed that a 
school that is to be painted or cleaned at Easter shall be 
closed, according to the necessities of the case, for three or 
four weeks at Easter, remain open at Whitsuntide, and be 
closed for two weeks in the summer. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO, 210._SKETCH FROM DIJON. [(D. J. BLOW.] 
NO. 211._ARCADING, BEAUVAIS. [D. J. BLOW.] 


CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, LOWER CAVERSHAM, 
READING. 


N January 17 views of the exterior of this new church, 
with a description, were published. Mr. F, PRIOLEAU 
WARREN, of Staple Inn, is the architect. 


BEDDINGION NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


HIS view shows an addition to the Church National 
Schools at Beddington, Surrey, which was carried out 
in the latter end of 1888 by Messrs. Dawson & Sons, of 
Croydon, builders, from the design and under the direction 
of Mr. Epwarp CrurcHioz, of The Albert Chambers, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, architect. It consists of a 
large room 4o feet long, 22 feet wide, and 14 feet up to 
wall-plate, with an open roof above, with two lobby 
entrances at the end. It is built with hollow walls in stock 
bricks, with red brick dressings, and covered with Bangor 
slates. The room is warmed by a large open fireplace, 
with hot-air chamber at the back and sides, communicating 
with the room by regulating gratings, and ventilated by 
upright funnels leading in fresh air from outside the build- 
ing, and by the upper portion of each window being made 
to open, and a funnel from the ceiling surmounted by one 
of Boyle’s ventilators. The cost of the building, including 
a large block of latrines in the rear, and some repairs to the 
old schools, amounted to 670/, 


WALLINGTON SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


HIS school was built last year by Mr. H. Crark, of 
Carshalton, Surrey, builder, under the same archi- 
tect, at a cost of 7oo/, and consists of one large room 
50 feet long, 27 feet wide, and 21 feet high to the ceiling ; 
an entrance porch in front, and two classrooms in the rear. 
It is built of stock bricks, hollow walls, with red brick 
buttresses opposite the roof principals. ‘The gable windows, 
copings, and buttress weatherings are in Bath stone. The 
roof is covered with slates, arranged in bands of different 
colours, and the warming, ventilating, and lighting is upon 
the same principle as the addition to the Beddington 
Schools. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE eleventh ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
on Friday evening, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, in the 
chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
L. C. T. Moore, E. O Cummins, W. H. Brown, J. J. Wilson, 
W. A. Sugden, E. Borrissow, and H. M. Brown. 

Mr. FARROW, hon. secretary, called attention to an appeal 
respecting the restoration of Frampton parish church, Mr. 
Hodgson Fowler, architect. 

The PRESIDENT said that the committee of the Association 
had drafted a petition for presentation to the House of 
Commons against the Bill for the Registration of Architects. 
They did not oppose the principle of the Bill, but considered 
the way it was drawn up was objectionable. 

Mr Ho.ipay then read a paper, from which the following 
is extracted :— 

Modernism in Art. 


In a paper which I had the honour of reading at the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition Society recently, on “ Stained-Glass,” I 
had occasion to deplore the pedantry which still enervates and 
depresses so much of our decorative art ; and feeling, as I 
do very strongly, that no art is genuine which is not modern in 
the sense of expressing the best of which the artist and his age 
are capable, I was moved to make this the subject of the paper 
which you kindly asked me to read to you to-night. But there 
is a wide difference between the incidental reference to a ques- 


tion like this in its bearing on a particular technical art, and an. 


independent examination into the question itself. I should be 
shirking the responsibility I have undertaken if I contented 
myself with an hour’s jeremiad on the lack of vitality in our 


present day art, instead of attempting to account for it, and, if 
possible, to indicate a remedy. Now, what does this inquiry 
involve? I suppose none will deny that pedantry is an evil in 
art, as in everything else ; that the only art worthy of the name 
is the work of men who speak their own minds—not of men 
who pretend to be Somebody else, and make a ludicrous attempt 
to say not what they themselves feel, but what they think some- 
body else would have said. But, if the thing is so manifestly 
absurd, how comes the evil into existence ?. 

Here, then, is the first stage of our inquiry. What is the 
true cause of pedantry in art? The proximate cause is obvious. 
It is the lack of vitality in our artistic powers, the paucity and 
poverty of our ideas. No one borrows money who has’a large 
capital of his own, and no one borrows ideas who has a wealth 
of them within himself clamouring for utterance. But this 
answer merely leads us to the next stage. What is the cause 
of this low vitality? Is man going irrecoverably down-hill ? 
Is the deadly monotony and hideousness of our streets, our 
costume, our furniture, inevitable and permanent, or is there 
some assignable and sufficient cause? And, if so, finally, Is 
the ultimate cause one which we can reach? Can we, by getting 
at the root, restore health to the tree? To me these questions 
appear to be the most profoundly interesting to which an artist 
can address himself. Till they have been answered all others 
seem by comparison to be academical. They concern our life, 
others concern the outward form which will take care of itself 
when life and health are restored—if restored they canbe I 
have long and anxiously considered the subject myself, and see 
no reason to despond as to an ultimate solution ; no reason to 
suppose that the destitution, the vulgarity, and the squalor 
which desolate the everyday life of this age must endure and 
are without remedy. So long as we are aware of the evil and 
chafe under it there ishope. The unqualified satisfaction of the 
prosperous money-maker who comes from his office and ledgers 
to a home crowded with expensive articles, not one of which 
possesses a trace of beauty—this is indeed a depressing subject 
for contemplation, but happily this state of mind is not uni- 
versal. There are many who deplore the ugliness of our life, 
and some who attempt to improve our condition You all know 
Watts’s pathetic picture of Hoge. Well, this discontent, this 
struggle against the flaunting finery, the graceless luxury of our 
rich, and the crushing, brutalising misery of our poor, is the one 
string to our lyre, the still, small voice which must ultimately 
prevail Let us, then, with the courage of a true faith in the 
immortality of beauty, face the evils that beset us ; let us see 
what they are and whence they arise, for only so shall we be 
prepared to overthrow them. 

First, let us contemplate this pedantry, this substitute for 
art which is the resource of those who have nothing to offer of 
their own. How came men to utter this base coin, and how 
came men to accept it when offered? Well, we all know how 
the Pugin movement began, and I take this as a very favour- 
able instance, recognising that ecclesiastical architecture stands 
in many respects alone, that it embodies an ancient tradition, 
that it has not to meet requirements of an everyday life varying 
with each generation, that its conditions of existence being 
totally unlike those of Domestic architecture, the principles 
which apply to one do not necessarily apply to the other. It is 
not, therefore, by way of pronouncing an adverse opinion on a 
movement concerning which any one of you have a better right 
to speak than myself, that I refer to this episode to indicate 
how and why a course which may be necessary though regret- 
able in one case is followed in other cases where it is wholly 
objectionable. 

It is long since I read Pugin’s well-known comparison 
between Georgian and Medieval architecture, but I recall the 
amusing examples he gives, and his argument is a simple one. 
This is hideous, that is exquisite ; why will you put up with 
this when you can have that? Whether the alternative was 
what Pugin thought, whether we could have “that,” or only a 
lifeless imitation of it, I leave to architects to decide. Where 
we are dealing with forms only remotely, if at all, derived in 
any sense from nature, with mouldings and cornices, shafts and 
caps, arches and groinings, their beauty consisting chiefly in 
proportion, it appears to me that an artist with a fine sense of 
proportion may produce and has produced works noble and 
impressive, though the forms in their details were borrowed 
froma past age. In any case there can be no doubt that the 
movement originated in a sincere love of beauty, and this I 
readily admit, though, as the lawyers say, “ without prejudice”; 
but when we come to figure decoration the whole question is 
altered. On this the movement had a most baneful influence. 
The revived admiration of Medieval, and particularly thirteenth- 
century architecture, having become general, it was swallowed 
whole with all its accompaniments with a total absence of 
thought and discrimination that speaks volumes for the pre- 
valent tastelessness of the time. A thirteenth-century stained- 
glass window or missal exhibits commonly a power of design, a 
splendour of colour, and a vigour of imagination and symbolism 
which may well excite our wonder and envy. What effect had 
these windows on the commercial decorators in the early days 
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They saw nothing of the beauty of 


of the Gothic revival? 
One thing alone they 


colour of design or of imagination. 
aimed at—to judge by their results. ; 

Draughtsmanship in the thirteenth century was in its child- 
hood. The figures in the best works of that period possessed 
a surprising vigour and spirit, but the technique was imperfect. 
Here was the thing to be imitated. Colour was of no con- 
sequence, the rawest and crudest that could be found would do, 
but a splay foot and a goggle eye would place the work at once 
ona par with an Early English window. I should apologise for 
even referring to these babyish productions, were it not for the 
extraordinary fact that notwithstanding all the great advance 
which has since been made in the quality and colour of the 
materia], there are still respectable decorative houses who 
imitate the decorative works of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries, and seem to think they are producing 
works of art. Not only so, but there are people who gravely 
accept this base coin as legal tender, and treat these travesties 
of genuine work as if they had anything genuine about them. 
Happily they are exclusively commercial productions. Art has 
not got so low even in this aye that artists will descend to 
servile, avowed imitation of other men’s ideas, designs, and 
even mannerisms, still less to imitate those of other ages. Nor 
is it expected that he should do so—outside a church. His 
powers may be great or small, his range of thought and con- 
ception high or low, but he is expected to give us the best he 
has of his own, expressed in the most perfect manner of which 
he is capable A lofty soul will speak to us at our best, and 
will elevate that best of ours to something better. A soul of 
lower range may address our lighter moods, but each in its 
own plane may be as perfect as the other. If these that speak 
to us be true prophets, and have aught to say that is worth 
saying, they will spare no pains to see that their message is not 
marred by clumsiness of utterance. They will attract us by the 
excellence of their speech, and then move us by the worth of 
what they have to tell. 

While writing this sentence a paper was put into my hands, 
which I opened at these words :—“ To touch the heart of his 
reader, an author must coin his soul into words.” Most true, 
and well said. Even so a painter must coin his soul into 
visible images, else he will certainly touch no hearts, and he 
must see that beautiful thoughts are coined into beautiful 
images worthy of that which they express Something like this 
we ask for elsewhere than in a church. We do not always get 
it, but we often do in greater or less measure, and we value the 
giver in proportion as he fulfils our desire A Watts, a Walker, 
or a Leech address different natures or different moods of the 
same nature, but each gives us of his own, and gives something 
that no one else can give. Whether we weep with those that 
weep, or laugh with those that Jaugh, soul speaks to soul, heart 
responds to heart. But, inside a church, what have we to do 
with souls and hearts? There we are only concerned with 
thirteenth century or fifteenth century ; all we want there is a 
commercial firm who can coach its emfployés in the correct 
thirteenth-century goggle eye or the fifteenth-century wrinkle, 
and in all the other tricks of the trade, by which the expert may 
know what period is being caricatured for his benefit. In the 
true work of art, where the ¢echnzgue is but the means of 
expressing ideas which had insisted on utterance, we respond to 
the influence of a master. In the hollow substitute for art 
where the ¢echndgue is but a mechanical imitation of something 
else, we find nothing but the drudgery of a slave, tied down to 
a dull routine, on whom we can hardly even bestow compassion, 
for he parades his servitude with evident satisfaction. Surely 
it ought to be a truism to say that all genuine art was modern 
when it was produced ; in no past age did men try to make 
their work appear to have been produced in an earlier age, and, 
except in decorative art, it is rarely done now. A man who 
would send a picture to the Royal Academy imitating all the 
mannerisms of Giotto would be laughed at. It would be con- 
sidered idle to allege that Giotto was a great genius ; that 
would be a reason for admiration, a reason for going to him for 
Jessons in nobility and simplicity, but not for servile imitation 
of his drawing, his perspective, his light and shade, and his 
manner, not for the violation of every principle which he main- 
tained. For if there is one quality which distinguishes Giotto 
more than another, it is his intense modernism; the daring 
with which he broke away from the formality of the Byzantine 
artists, and asserted his right to say what he himself felt, 
refusing to be the slave of a tradition, even though that tradi- 
tion was in force, not an artificially resuscitated style, ignored 
by every artist of the day. 

If this pedantry is absolutely indefensible on any rational 
artistic principle, how comes it to be permitted in any branch 
of art? If modernism is the characteristic of all the best art 
of other ages, if we are most moved by the Giottos, the 
Botticellis, the Signorellis, the Veroneses of the past, by all 
those, in fact, who expressed and led the sentiment of their 
respective ages, why do any of us now regard childish imita- 
tions of a past age with anything but the contempt which they 

deserve, and which they would have received at any other 


period ?—if such follies can be conceived as existing in any 
other period. Unhappily the cause is only too obvious; the 
cause, I say, not the justification. The poverty of the art of 
to-day is the reason why we pilfer from that of the past. 
Poverty does not justify theft, but it is poverty which makes 
men thieves ; and it is only in our artistic poverty that I can 
find any means of accounting for the prevalence of that which, 
to me, is the greatest of artistic crimes ; for under this vicious 
system we are training young draughtsmen into systematic 
deceit, and crushing every better impulse, every genuine faculty 
which they may have possessed when starting I have seen men 
whom I knew as students, and who were then doing hopeful 
work, go to one of these commercial houses, and there by 
degrees I have seen every faculty gradually blighted till no 
trace of any artistic perception remained. The method which 
originated in poverty ends in the. destruction of what little we 
possess. If our artistic vitality is weak, this is the laziest and 
the most demoralising course we can adopt. If we are poor, 
the simulation in our outward style of a wealth we do not 
possess will with absolute certainty land us in a disgraceful 
bankruptcy. Better by far be content with a modest confession 
of our small means, and work hard like honest men to improve 
our condition, than make a false show with other men’s goods. 

So much I must say in strenuous protest against the 
demoralising principle that pedantry is justified by the feeble 
vitality of the artistic sense under which our age suffers ; but 
now as to that weakness itself, what is its nature and extent? 
Is it merely that our decorative sense is imperfect? Is it merely 
that we are in the trough of the artistic wave, and may in 
another generation or so be onthe crest? We all know that 
in painting, in poetry, in music and in science there are waves 
which pass over nations, an art rising for a time to a towering 
height, and then sinking out of sight; or, to vary the metaphor, 
the great luminaries in any art are usually found in constella- 
tions connected with each other only by a few sporadic stars. 
Is this all that is the matter with us? That genius is not so 
plentiful as in some other periods, but may become so again in 
the near future? I venture to say our case is much worse than 
this. It is not that geniuses are few—they may or may not be 
—but that society is corrupt, that the conditions under which 
we live are conditions under which art cannot possibly thrive. 
What we are concerned with is not paucity of geniuses, but the 
almost total absence of art in our present daily life, and the 
question we have to answer is, ‘‘ What is there in our present 
condition which so stunts and suppresses that love of beauty 
which in every other age has been one of our dominart im- 
pulses?” 

Mr. Holiday thenconsidered at length several vexed questions 
of the hour : the social characteristics of the day, the relations of 
capital and labour, and the competition to get rich, with 
frequent reference to the gods “profit” and “snob” The 
struggle to live, he said, had been substituted for the enjoy- 
ment of life There was no time for love of art and beauty, 
the only question being, Will art and beauty pay ? so that fashion 
rather than art reigned 

How, continued Mr. Holiday, to get rid of this industrial 
chaos and to establish order in its place is the great problem 
which is engaging the earnest attention of many of our best 
thinkers, and which is rapidly becoming the most prominent 
subject of social interest. The evils have long been recognised, 
and crude reformers were ready in abundance to advocate the 
redistribution of property regardless of the consequence that if 
society were made equal by Act of Parliament to-morrow they 
would be unequal again by acts of industry or recklessness 
next week. A destructive principle has happily never won the 
approbation of the mass of the people. The confusion is bad 
enough already; we cannot better our condition by aiming at a 
confusion worse confounded. What we need is a righteously 
and wisely remodelled industrial system which shall insure to 
all the fruits of their labour, and leave to each the opportunity 
to assert his own individuality, which shall make worthy 
distinction and the gratitude of one’s fellows the incentive to 
good work instead of the debasing attraction of piling up more 
money and exhibiting a more vulgar display of brainless and 
graceless luxury than our neighbour. 

Mr. E C Rosins, F SA, proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Holiday for his paper, and said he wished it had contained 
more about art and less about political economy. He men- 
tioned several instances abroad where profit-sharing between 
employers and evzployés had been most successful. During the 
reading of the paper he could not help thinking of the city of 
Hygeia, They had not seen that city yet, though after all they 
had read about it they might almost fancy they had seen it. 

Mr. H. H. STANNUS seconded the vote of thanks. He con- 
sidered that the standard of art must be appraised by the 
rule applied to a chain, the strength of which was no more than 
the strength of its weakest link. As a remedy, he proposed 
they should begin with the young men who lolled or lounged at 
club windows in the West End. 

Mr. H. O. CRESSWELL referred to a remark of Mr. Holi- 
day’s that love of beauty was implanted in man, and said he 
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was afraid that if implanted it had in many expired almost 
before it was born, 

Mr. EARLE considered that art was advancing and not going 
backward. 

Mr. Farrow said he could not share the pessimist views of 
Mr. Stannus and Mr. Cresswell, and quoted many examples by 
way of proof. He had been surprised on one occasion to hear 
two workmen discussing the merits of the new Catholic church 
at Highgate and that at Arundel—men who evidently knew 
little about architecture. 

The PRESIDENT alluded to Mr. Stannus’s advice, that they 
should begin with the young men looking out of window in St. 
James’s Street. His advice was that they should begin with 
themselves. He then put the vote of thanks to the meeting, 
and it was carried unanimously. 

Mr. HOLrDAy, in the course of his reply, said he agreed 
that there had been an advance in taste during the last thirty 
years, and that the tendencies of the times were hopeful. 

The discussion was a prolonged one, but, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the speakers to give it a practical turn for the 
instruction of students, they could not escape from social 
questions to art. The attendance was small. 


A NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 


1 Be writing to the Zzes on this subject Sir J. C. Robinson 

says :—Mr. Orrock has done good and timely service in call- 
ing attention to this question. It is, in fact, a matter which 
has long occupied the minds of not a few lovers of art. With- 
out any doubt, sooner or later, a comprehensive and complete 
gathering of works of British art in every class will have to be 
made. This collection must be housed and stand by itself. 
The innate excellence, originality, and infinite variety of the 
works of English artists are now at last being recognised 
throughout the world In the interest of these artists and for 
the honour of our country our national masterpieces should be 
brought together, and not, as at present, left scattered in many 
places, where they are ill displayed and depreciated by incon- 
gruous juxtaposition. No one of our present museums or 
galleries will suffice for this purpose. Provision will have to 
be made for classes of art as yet uncared for by the State. 
British sculpture and engraving, for instance, call loudly for 
recognition, whilst the prospective expansion of the future of 
every category will have to be foreseen and provided for. No 
further hand-to-mouth makeshift dealing in the matter of sites 
and buildings will be of any avail ; a vast and unencumbered 
locality, offering practically unlimited space for future develop- 
ments, and a purer atmosphere than can be found in the heart 
of London, will be indispensable. 

Where is this site to be found? You have, in the conclusion 
of your leading article, indicated the spot. Kensington Palace 
is the one, and, in my opinion, the only one, adequate and 
sufficient site for such a gallery. Your readers will perhaps 
recollect that I brought forward the question of this unrivalled 
site in your columns about a year ago, when the housing of the 
National Portrait Gallery was being debated. The authorities 
of the National Portrait Gallery and the Government gave 
serious attention to that proposition, and I think it is no 
indiscretion to say that I have good reason to believe that Her 
Majesty the Queen, with whom any dealing with Kensington 
Palace or its environment exclusively rests, would have been 
graciously pleased to entertain any well-considered plan for the 
establishment of a national art collection in juxtaposition with 
the old historic structure. The question of utilising the 
Kensington Palace site was, however, suddenly put an end to 
by the anonymous gift of 100,000/. for the building of the new 
Portrait Gallery, coupled as it was with the hampering stipula- 
tion that the proposed new building should be erected within one 
mile of Charing Cross. 

We have now an important gift of modern pictures 
announced, similarly coupled with an inconvenient proviso as 
to locality. Very little consideration, I think, will make it 
evident that gifts saddled with such hampering conditions 
should not be accepted by the nation. I myself hope that the 
trustees of the National Gallery will accept these pictures only 
if left entirely free to dispose of them as they may find 
expedient, 

Let us now see what is the result of the decision to tack on 
the National Portrait Gallery to the Trafalgar Square institu- 
tion. It will soon be a virtual old man of the sea on the back 
of the National Gallery By the fact itself it rendered the 
permanent housing of modern English works of art impossible 
at Trafalgar Square, and the hesitation of the trustees as to the 
acceptance of the gift of pictures just announced is, | appre- 
hend, evidence that they have become awake to the considera- 
tion. The National Gallery will eventually require every inch 
of available space for prospective additions in the categories of 
ancient art, and as the Portrait Gallery is in its nature a con- 
stantly increasing gathering, the time will arrive—it is, indeed, 


within measurable distance—when the accommodation will not 
suffice for both. The National Portrait Gallery will then 
probably be shunted off again and left to clamour as before for 
a house of its own, 

Mr. Orrock having well described and commented on the 
present fragmentary, utterly arbitrary, and fortuitous distribution 
of our national treasures of British art, it is not necessary that 
I should say anything more on that head. Every one must 
perceive that it is a state of things which the force of circum- 
stances alone will not allow to continue. 

What, then, is to be done? Will the Government of the 
country take up this question of the proper representation of 
British art, and vote an adequate sum of public money for its 
realisation? I fear there is little hope that it will) Can it, 
however, be brought about in any other way? I think there is 
every possibility that it may, and although I was not able to be 
present at Mr. Orrock’s lecture, I gather from the summary in 
your columns that he also entertains the same expectation. 
My hope is that the great British public all the world over, 
both in these islands and in our dependencies, may be induced 
to provide the pecuniary means for the realisation of this great 
project. Some months ago I broached this matter to an in- 
fluential and wealthy lover of art, and the immediate response 
was the offer of 10,0097 as the commencement of such a fund. 
Although nothing was done thereupon, I have no doubt this 
offer would still hold good. 

It is, I think, now for English artists in all specialties to 
take up this question, which touches their most vital interests. 
They would, I think, find hearty response and assistance from 
wealthy and magnanimous lovers of art. Is it too much to 
hope that the Royal Academy and kindred institutions will 
take the lead, and work cordially together in the realisation of 
a project certain to be of direct advantage to the artistic pro- 
fession and an unmixed gain to the State? 


WALKER ART GALLERY. 


HE report of the committee states that during the past 
year the gallery has been open on 292 days, and closed 
for cleaning and other purposes on twenty-one days. The 
total number of visitors was 425,239, or a daily average attend- 
ance of 1,456. Included in the above are 62,942 visitors who 
paid for admission to the autumn exhibition, and 10,000 pupils 
of the schools of various denominations admitted free, and 
12,280 visitors on the last four Saturday evenings, when free 
admission to the exhibition was granted by resolution of the 
Liverpool City Council. 

The chief events of the year in connection with the gallery 
have been the Exhibition of Decorative and Applied Art, and 
the Autumn Exhibition of Modern Pictures in Oil and Water- 
Colours. 

It was originally intended to hold an exhibition of decora- 
tive art in connection with the Art Congress, held in December 
1888 ; but the whole of the rooms being then occupied with 
the various sectional meetings, the project was deferred until 
the spring of 1889, when it was carried out on a very extensive 
scale, and proved to be one of the largest and most compre- 
hensive exhibitions of arts and crafts ever brought together. 
It was opened on March 30 by the Mayor, and closed on 
July 19. Notwithstanding the fact that an exhibition” of such 
a character was not likely to attract the public generally in 
large numbers the result proved very satisfactory, and a balance 
of profit remained after defraying all expenses. The exhibition 
comprised the choicest examples of fictiles, decorative painting 
and design, wall-papers, metalwork, stone and wood-carving, 
stained glass, table glass, printing, bookbinding and furniture, 
besides a large and important contribution from South Ken- 
sington Museum, which included rare examples of modern fur- 
niture and electrotype reproductions of old royal gold plate. 
There were also included some rare cabinets, chairs, coffers, 
and tapestry of the sixteenth century. 

The failure of the negotiations for the purchase by the 
committee of the picture Captive Andromache, by Sir Fredk. 
Leighton, Bart., P.R.A., threatened at one time to render the 
holding of the usual autumn exhibition a matter of doubt, But 
this was happily averted, and the usual preparations were 
made in the spring, which resulted in the holding of an 
exhibition quite as large and important as any of its prede- 
cessors. Tbe committee regard the attendance and the 
financial outcome as in every way satisfactory. 

The committee lent the following pictures during the year 
to the British Fine Art Section of the Paris Universal Exhibi- 
tion :—.Samson, by Solomon J. Solomon ; Pelagia and Philam- 
mon, by Arthur Hacker; When the Children are Asleep, by 
Thomas Faed, RA ; Rival Grandfathers, by John R. Reid ; 
The White Lady of Nuremberg, by Wyke Bayliss, P.R BA, 
and Hard Times, by Frederick Brown. The following pictures 
were lent for exhibition at the Leeds Municipal Art Gallery :— 
The Ante-chamber at Whitehall during the Last Moments of 
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exhibition of the Royal Hibernian Academy, Dublin, a picture 
entitled Zhe Trial of the Earl of Strafford, by W. Fisk. _ The 
following works have been deposited on loan :—By Brink of 
Cooling Stream, by Thomas Riley (oil); Zhe Magdalene, attri- 
buted to Correggio (oil); Zhe Bull Fight, by Auguste Bonheur 
(oil); Zhe Adoration of the Magi, by Schiavone ; and a 
marble group, Cupid Captured by Venus, by Giovanni Fontana. 

The committee have entered into an arrangement for letting 
rooms in the gallery to the Doré Gallery, Limited, for an 
exhibition of some of the principal works of Gustave Doré, 
which promises to be extremely interesting and attractive to 
the public. ; 

The following pictures were purchased from the Liverpool 

Autumn Exhibition :—A Venetian Faction Regatta—Nicolotti 
v. Castellant, by W. H. Bartlett (oil) ; vom Green to Gold, by 
Yeend King, R.I. (oil) ; Strangers in a Strange Land, Albert 
Starling (oil) ; Findshing Touches, by W. Brint Turner (oil) ; 
and Nature's Cathedral Aisle, by James T. Watts (water- 
colour) Purchased from the artist :—Posthumous portrait of 
the late Sir James Allanson Picton, F.S.A., by R. E. Morrison 
oil). 
‘he donations to the permanent gallery include Jeanne 
D Arc, by Harold S. Rathbone ; presented by the artist (oil). 
JSephthah, by Miss Jessie Macgregor, a commission picture ; 
presented by friends of the institution to the Corporation (oil) 
heady for Cutting, by George Lance ; presented by the artist’s 
daughter, Mrs. Alfred Bower, widow of the late Alfred 
Bower, of Liverpool (oil) Original model (bronzed) of the 
Tinted Venus, by J. Gibson, R.A. Also models (bronzed) of 
Lesbia and The Suppliant Mother, by Henry Weekes, R.A. ; 
presented by Messrs. Elkington & Co. Second volume of 
“Reproductions of Early German Prints,” presented by the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 


HE annual general meeting of the Royal Irish Academy 
ali was held on Saturday afternoon in the Academy House, 
Dawson Street. Professor Atkinson, LL.D., secretary of 
Council, read the report of the Council as follows “ont 

In the library we have received by donation an interesting 
set of drawings of Irish marble work of the last century. A 
valuable and unique series of delineations of ancient edifices 
in Ireland has also been acquired, together with several 
important additions to the Academy’s collection of tracts and 
pamphlets. The Government has deposited with the Academy 
the remainder of the collections made by the late topographical 
' department of the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, and these will 
now be accessible in the library of the Academy, with the 
volumes of the same collections which we received many years 
since. With respect to the Irish department of the Academy’s 
work, there have been printed off fifty-two pages of the Book 
of Lecan, in photography, and a large number of pages have 
been photographed, and are shortly to be printed off. A 
correspondence has taken place between his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant, Her Majesty’s Treasury, and the Council, in 
reference to the future housing of the Academy after the 
transfer-of its museum to the new Museum of Science and Art, 
Dublin. The Council feel that the best thanks of the Academy 
are due to his Excellency for so promptly and effectually inter- 
vening as to secure to the Academy the continued occupancy 
of their present house. The Council trust that the further 
question of the future relations of the Academy to their 
museum collections will shortly receive definite solution, upon 
which the transfer may be speedily effected, to the suitable 
apartments prepared for the collections in the new museum 
building. 


DISCOVERY AT CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


FEW days ago, says the Rev. J. Morris, I saw a sight in 
Canterbury Cathedral that interested megreatly. In the 
course of the investigations into the history of the cathedral 
that the Dean and Chapter have entrusted to a committee of 
experts, a local tradition has been swept away, or indeed I 
might say two incompatible traditions, In the south wall o: 
the aisle of the famous Trinity Chapel at the east end of the 
cathedral stands a tomb, which for some long time past has 
been called by Archbishop Theobald’s name. He was the 
predecessor of St. Thomas of Canterbury in the Metropolitan 
See, and the year of his death was 1160. Those who are con- 
versant with the history of the cathedral will have always known 
that Theobald was buried elsewhere. Inconsistent with this 
tradition was another to the effect that when the choir of the 
cathedral was burned in 1174 the shrines containing relics were 
flung down from the beams on which they rested, and the 


These will form part of the 
treasures in the Chapter Library —a beautiful chalice and paten, 
silver parcel gilt; a gold ring with an engraved emerald ; the 
pastoral staff, of cedar wood, with a very poor volute, but with 
three engraved gems in the knop; and some specimens of 
beautiful embroidery on the vestments. These will all be 
precious helps in the history of Medizeval art. 

And who is the Archbishop upon whom we have reverently 
gazed? It is either Hubert Walter, who died in 1205, or 
Cardinal Stephen Langton, whose death was twenty-three 
years later. I do not now trouble you with the reasons that 
Jead me to believe that the face I have seen is that of the great 
Archbishop who sided with the barons of England against 
King John in the struggle that gave us Magna Charta. I am 
not exaggerating when I say that I have seen the face of an 
Archbishop who lived six centuries and a half ago. The state 
of preservation of everything in that stone coffin was very 
wonderful. The vestments were quite sound—all but the 
woollen Zadiium, which had almost perished, though its pins 
were there—and, to my great surprise, the shape of the nose 
and chin was clear and distinct. “May he rest in peace,” I 
may be permitted to say, in a sense different from that in which _ 
usually those words are said. These remains have been treated ~ 
with the greatest respect, and the Archbishop rests still quite 
undisturbed in the stone coffin in which he has rested so long. 
To have seen, not a heap of bones—for I have seen none but 
those of the head and hands—but to have seen Stephen 
Langton in his vestments is an event in life, and I am very 
thankful to those who have done me the signal service of 
inviting me to Canterbury at such a time. 


HALIFAX INFIRMARY COMPETITION. 


* Bae following correspondence appears in the Halifax 
Courier :— F 
Sir,—The inhabitants of Halifax and the neighbourhood 
having responded with noble generosity to the fund for erecting 
anew Infirmary, it will be very desirable that the usefulness of 
such an institution shall be maintained without too much strain 
upon its already liberal benefactors. It is obvious that a much 
larger income will be required, and as it is difficult materially 
to increase annual subscriptions, I strongly advocate that a 
small portion of the large sum which has already been given 
(and which will be further augmented by the disposal of the 
present Infirmary), should be invested as a “sustentation fund” 
and the income derived therefrom applied to meet this in- 
creased annual expenditure, and that the whole sum should not 
be spent upon the new buildings. The old Infirmary might 
possibly be converted into a public hall. : 
R. G, ALEXANDER, M.A,, M.D., F.L.S. 
Sir,—I am compelled, in justice to myself as a subscriber 
and to the architectural profession of this town, to draw the 
attention of the subscribers of the above institution to the most 
unsatisfactory way in which the above competition has been 
arranged. Why the Building Committee of the new Infirmary 
should only allow two Halifax architects to compete I cannot 
say ; perhaps their excuse will be that the remainder have not 
had experience in that branch of architecture. I beg to say 
that one of the firms which is not allowed to compete has had 
more experience in that department than either of the two 
favoured firms ; why, then, have these two been selected? I 
think the fairest way would be to allow all the Halifax archi- 
rects to compete, and not show partiality, and to offer three 
premiums, which would cost no more than paying the selected 
architects for their designs, and do away with private competi- 
tion ; if the subscriptions had only been subscribed by a private 
body, there would have been no cause for complaint ; but I 
think when the money has been subscribed by our own towns- 
men, it is not just of the committee to exempt any of the 
Halifax architects from competing, FAIRPLAY, 


Sir,—As an architect, holding undoubted qualifications, I 
am astonished that the committee having charge of the arrange- 
ments for the new Infirmary have been so far short-sighted, to 
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their own interests even, as to practically ignore the majority of 
practising architects in Halifax, and to refuse them the oppor- 
tunity of competing for the new Infirmary buildings, thereby in 
my opinion stigmatising them as incompetent to design and 
carry out such a building. Although they have appealed to 
those gentlemen, along with others, for subscriptions, and to 
whom, with the rest of the general public, they no doubt look 
for future support, it seems to me that they could not have 
taken a step better calculated to alienate those to whom they 
may reasonably expect to look for help. Doubtless each archi- 
tect will have friends who may feel that he is competent to do 
such work, and who will no doubt take it as a slight that he has 
not been afforded an opportunity to acquit himself, and thereby 
they have furnished them a pretext for refusing to fulfil their 
promises or withholding any support they might have proposed 
to give. I hada hint over a month ago that this was likely to 
be the result of the deliberations of the committee, but could 
not thinkit. I decided, however, to withhold any promise until 
the result was authoritatively announced, and now I feel that I 
cannot give anything under the circumstances, and possibly 
others may feel the same. It is asserted that the firms selected 
have been so because of their experience in this class of work ; 
but, sir, I venture to say that two at least of those firms have 
had no such experience, whilst others who have are left out. It 
seems to be a serious reflection upon these, and to imply that 
they are not competent to design and carry out such buildings. 
Now, sir, I beg to state that it requires no extraordinary artistic 
ability to design such a structure. A good knowledge of the 
requirements and of sanitary laws are all that is needed, and 
many in Halifax, I venture to assert, are fully competent to do 
it. Where are the opportunities for younger members of the 
profession to make their mark if such a spirit as is now mani- 
fested be generally carried out, viz. that those who are not 
experienced in this class of building never shall be? There is 
no chance for any one to display their talents. Where would 
our Leemings have been under such circumstances ? and where 
would Mr. A. Waterhouse himself have been? All must have 
a beginning, but this committee evidently don’t think so. If 
this policy were carried out in all business matters, where would 
some of the committee themselves have been? It is manifestly 
most absurd. I suppose that the committee will say that they 
could not afford to pay an honorarium to all ; but there was no 
need for that. The competition ought to have been thrown 
open on the double system, viz. a sketch competition first, 
then two or three of the best designs selected and their authors 
invited to send in finished drawings and particulars. Each 
paid a fee for so doing, no invidious distinctions would then 
have been made; most of the local men would have entered 
the lists, and if the prize had gone to an outsider no fault could 
have been found so long as the best had won. This system of 
competition is now generally adopted in all important public 
buildings, and it would have been an easy way out of the diffi- 
culty for the committee. I have not the slightest wish to 
depreciate the abilities of the local firms selected, but only to 
find fault with the principle of selecting two and leaving out 
others that are equally able. I would fain think that the 
amount of subscriptions promised have not weighed with the 
committee in their selection ; but at first sight it does seem as 
though those who had promised the greatest amount had been 
chosen irrespective of experience or other qualifications, which 
is bound to cause much dissatisfaction, and I fear financial 
injury to the cause. I may say, in conclusion, that it can make 
little difference to me, but to many it is most important. 
ARCHITECTUS. 


Sir,—Permit me to draw the attention of the public to the 
course the Building Committee are taking to procure the plans 
and designs for the above building. Some weeks ago a state- 
ment appeared in your paper that it was decided to have a 
limited competition by architects, and that a professional 
assessor would be appointed to decide upon the merits of the 
plans submitted, and also to consult and get his advice as to 
the conditions and terms of competition and the selection of 
architects to compete. The building to be erected being a 
local one, and the funds for that purpose obtained by public 
subscriptions, principally from parties resident in the town and 
district, I naturally supposed that the competition would be 
confined, as is usually the case, to the architects of the locality, 
with perhaps a small number from other neighbouring towns, 
and not as it is proposed to be—a_very limited, limited com- 
petition by two architects, balloted for, in the town, two from 
Manchester, and one from the great city of London. Why go 
out of Yorkshire? Surely there are architects in its province 
equally if not better qualified than the three selected. The 
proposal of the committee is unfair, and a slight to the architects 
of the town and district; the majority, if not all, being sub- 
scribers to the funds already raised. Although not now in 
practice, I have been connected with the profession for more 
than fifty years, and have never known or heard of such an 
unjust proposal as to limit the competition for designs for a 
local public institution to only two architects in the town and 


three out. I hold the opinion that for ali public buildings the 
competition should be open, and not confined or limited: a 
chance is then given to rising talent and a certainty of 
obtaining the best plans and design, if honestly and fairly 
adjudicated upon. The method adopted lately of advertising 
for sketch plans to small scale with elevations in simple lines 
only, with doors and window openings blacked, is a good one. 
These can be prepared at comparatively little cost ; from these 
select a few of the best to send in drawings, to scale 8 feet to 
the inch, of plans and elevations with perspective views, the 
author of the design placed first to be employed to carry out 
the work, the remainder a certain stipulated sum to each. 
Should the committee consider it too late to adopt this method, 
I hope that they will permit architects in the town and district, 
other than the two selected, to prepare designs in competition 
on an equal footing, barring the honorarium to be paid them, 
and with an equal chance of selection if adjudicated best. 
Further, as a deputation of the committee has visited various 
hospitals throughout the country, let the one most approved of 
by them be named to competitors, so that they may go and look 
over it. They will then have a better knowledge of the ideas 
and requirements of the committee, and be able to devise 
improvements in arrangement and detail, and thus secure a 
more perfect plan. JOHN Hoae,. 


THE NATIONAL EXHIBITION IN JAPAN. 


APAN, already the happy hunting-ground of art-lovers and 
tourists, holds out for the approaching summer an attrac- 
tion of a very special kind. On the Ist of next month, 

says the Zimes, a National Industrial Exhibition, the result of 
five years of preparation, will be opened in Tokio, in the beau- 
tiful grounds of Uyeno Park, and will far surpass in magnitude 
and, what is of much more importance, in the artistic excellence. 
of its display, Japan’s previous essays in this direction. Im 
1877, and again in 1881, National Exhibitions were held in the 
capital. These, however, were on a comparatively small scale. 
They were essentially commercial and industrial in type ; and, 
though successful enough in a financial sense, they bore evidence 
only too plain and painful of that sudden and swift aberration 
from the true canons of Japanese art taste which attended the 
great changes begun in Japan some two-and-twenty years ago,, 
and which for a while threatened very seriousiy to acquire the 
proportions of a national calamity. We have not far to go to 
trace the causes which wrought this sinister influence. In 
feudal days the remarkable artistic instincts and capacity with 
which the people of Japan are naturally endowed flourished, 
and grew for centuries under conditions that were extra- 
ordinarily favourable. Neither time nor money entered in any 
appreciable degree into the calculations of artist-artisans, who,, 
supported in sufficient comfort by their territorial lords,, 
worked for art alone—whose labour was truly a labour of love, 
and who were wont to spend months or even years on a single 
object, regardless of all but the attainment of their highest 
aspirations, But with the abolition of feudalism a terrible check 
was imposed on this happy condition of things. The barons 
and their artist Arotégés fell suddenly upon evil days. With the 
latter, indeed, deprived of their lords’ bounties, the most 
pressing consideration in their altered circumstances was to 
earn the means of livelihood; and it is little wonder that, 
impelled by sheer necessity, and to some extent, perhaps, by 
the newly-born national tendency to accept the Occident as a 
guide in all things, they lent themselves to satisfying the 
enormous demand for Japanese products that arose at this. 
period in the markets of the West. A state of things in respect 
of art manufactures was thus set up which for a time wrought 
infinite harm to Japan, as well by the false impressions of 
Japanese art which it conveyed to the world at large as by its 
degrading effect upon the craftsmen themselves. While the 
classes of manufactures then most eagerly sought after by the 
ignorant buyers who catered for the public of Europe and 
America were certainly far from being truly representative: 
of the higher standards of Western taste, they were also 
entirely unworthy of the admirable art canons and wonderful 
capacity of the men and women who produced them. But, with 
destitution staring him in the face, the Japanese workman had 
to sacrifice for the while his better instincts, to break away, 
however unwillingly, from the traditions of his race, to descend. 
to tawdriness, vulgarity, and meretricious display—in short, to 
obey the behests of his new patrons, and to make what would 
sell. It is impossible to deplore too deeply this ugly and 
unfortunate era of Japan’s art history. It has left marks at 
home and abroad which years may not wholly efface. 
Happily, however, the reaction was not long in coming. It 
may be said, indeed, to date from the last exhibition, in the 
year 1881, when the decline of the national art was so palpably 
manifested that by common consent the Government and 
many influential persons, alive to the sad _ seriousness 
of the situation, set themselves boldly to the task af 
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redeeming it. It was, indeed, evident to these reformers, 
as weli as to all close watchers of Japan’s internal affairs, 
that the necessity of bringing the nation back into a healthier 
path in the domain of art was dictated fully as much by 
economic considerations as by those of a purely esthetic kind ; 
that as in the past the distinction and esteem which Japan had 
earned among her Western friends had sprung in a great 
degree from her being a nation of artists, so also in her people’s 
marvellous artistic capacity, applied to art manufactures, lay 
some of her best hopes of attracting and retaining the world’s 
custom—the most solid resources, in fact, of her economical 
outlook. Gradually, then, since 1881, with powerful aid and 
encouragement from public and private bodies, the regeneration 
of Japanese art has grown in strength and popularity. The 
old and healthy standards have been fairly re-established, and 
the artist-artisans have flocked to them readily enough, with 
a full consciousness of their past backsliding. 

Of the fruits of this renaissance much will certainly be seen 
by those of us who may be fortunate enough to visit the coming 
display in Japan’s capital. The exhibition, as already stated, is 
to be opened on April 1, in buildings for which an appropriation 
of half a million of dollars has been granted from the national 
treasury. The buildings, which cover a space of about eight 
acres, are after the ordinary Japanese style—that is to say, 
plain, unpretending structures, designed with careful regard to 
economy, but very well suited for their purpose. They stand 
in the Uyeno Park, in a scene of great natural beauty, rich in 
historical associations, and famed for its groves of flowering 
cherry-trees, which will be in all their glory towards the end of 
April. According to the latest intelligence space for some 
160,000 exhibits had been applied for before the end of January. 
If it be too much to expect that in all that number there 
will be seen no fruits of the influences which for more than 
a decade wrought the evil effects that have been sketched 
above, it is at least unquestionable that there will be a 
great preponderance of really beautiful objects, fully worthy 
of the best traditions of Japanese art, and demonstrating the 
reality and excellence of the wholesome reaction that was set 
on foot some eight or nine yearsago. In porcelain and faience, 
in rare fabrics of silk, brocade, and crape, in enamelling and 
embroidery, in glyptic art, in exquisite metalwork, in lacquer, 
in ivory, in enamels and painting—in short, in all the marvellous 
productions of truly characteristic Japanese art which for the 
past thirty years have so charmed the eyes and senses of those 
who have had the good fortune to behold them, we may con- 
fidently count on a show not alone excellent in every respect, 
but at the same time affording satisfactory proof that the 
Japanese art-artisan of these latter days is a worthy successor 
of his forefathers. Here and there some falling off in this or 
that branch may perhaps be detected. But in other respects 
there will certainly be found a marked superiority to the older 
masterpieces. For a study of the latter a rare opportunity is 
happily to be afforded in the shape of a museum of ancient art 
objects which cannot but add much to the attractions of the 
exhibition. Choice specimens from the treasures of the 
Emperor himself, as well as of private collectors, will on this 
occasion be displayed in a separate building close to the main 
edifice. Lastly, to descend from matters esthetic to the baser 
question of creature comforts, Tokio will for the first time be 
able to hold out to its visitors the attractions of a really good 
hotel. Hitherto, the exploiting of the wonders of Japan’s 
capital by foreign tourists and others has for the most part 
been subjected to the great inconvenience of residence in the 
hotels of Yokohama, 20 miles away. From next month, how- 
ever, an excellent hotel, in one of the best quarters of Tokio, 
will open its doors to the travelling public. 


THE EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


ol fate Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court has approved of plans 
for additions to the International and Electrical Exhibition 
buildings, North Merchiston. The plans formed part of the 
original design, but were kept in abeyance until recently, when 
their carrying out was sanctioned by the Executive Council. 
The works consist of a sculpture gallery, which will start from 
the west end of the main buildings and lead into the art gal- 
leries. These galleries will consist of six large rooms, each 
60 feet long by 30 feet wide, intersected by a gallery 40 feet 
wide, which in its turn leads into what is termed the eastern 
annexe. This annexe will be about 300 feet long by 100 feet 
wide, and will be devoted to general exhibits, with the excep- 
tion of one end which it is proposed to partition off as a lecture 
and concert hall. From the west end of the annexe will be a 
long covered court, 40 feet wide, which will be carried by a 
bridge across the Suburban Railway and lead directly into the 
machinery hall. In this way visitors who enter the main 
buildings by either of the principal doors may walk through 
the whole extent of the Exhibition under cover, and the extent 
of the walk so obtained will be nearly half a mile. The style 


of these additions will be in keeping with the architecture of 
the other buildings. Mr. W. Allan Carter, the architect and 
engineer for the Exhibition, prepared the plans for these addi- 
tions. It may be added that, independently of the buildings 
which are being put up by the Executive Council, outside 
restaurants and cafés are being erected by Mr. A. M. Ross 
and Mr. A. Ritchie. A suitable iron building, too, will be 
commenced immediately by Cadbury, of cocoa fame, and 
another by Van Houten. The construction of the Japanese 
village has been commenced, and also of a Swiss chalet, in 
which carved wood and other Swiss products will be for sale. 
On the application of the Scottish Panorama Co. (Limited), the 
plans for their building have been passed by the Dean of 
Guild Court. It has also been resolved to have a working 
dairy on the Exhibition ground. Mr. Carter is preparing a 
number of designs for these outside kiosks, &c. 


GENERAL. 


The Queen has approved of the appointment of Mr. J. Bal- 
four Paul to be Lyon King-at-Arms, in the room of Mr. George 
Burnett, deceased. 

The Leeds Art Gallery has been presented by Major 
Bousfield with Venus and Cupids, the work of Pietro di Cortona, 
an Italian painter of the seventeenth century. 

The Dundee Fine Art Gallery has just been enriched by 
the presentation of the following pictures :—Deuy Eve, by 
David Murray, A.R.S.A. ; Azsmet, by Tom Graham ; Holy Jsle, 
Arran, by the late Sir George Harvey ; and the original picture 
of Zhe Executive, a group of Dundee citizens of the olden time, 
by Henry Harwood. 

The “Leeds Mercury” understands that the fine picture 
called The Segne Fjord, Norway, by E. Normann, which is 
shown in the West Room of the Leeds Exhibition, has been 
presented by Mr. T. R. Harding to the Fine Art Gallery 
Committee as an addition to the town’s permanent collection. 

IM Louis Lassére, a painter of pictures of historical 
scenes at Toulon, has obtained a silver medal from the French 
Government for the courage exhibited by him in endeavouring 
to save buildings from destruction by fire. 

An Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings was opened 
recently in St. Petersburg with much success. This is the 
second exhibition of painters’ works now being held in that 
city. 

oy Wormand has been elected member of the French 
Institut in succession to M. Diet. 

The Course of Lectures in Modern Practice, by Pro- 
fessor T. R. Smith, having been completed, the usual examina- 
tion has been held, with the result that Mr. A. L. Jacob has 
gained the prize, and he and Mr. Dendy Watney will receive 
first-class certificates, and Mr. H. R. Appelbee and Mr. H, 
Helsdon will receive second-class certificates. 

Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, Farmer & Bridgewater 
on Tuesday sold at the Auction Mart the Wimbledon depot of 
the National Rifle Association. It comprises about one acre 
of land, with small dwelling-house and numerous outbuildings 
on Wimbledon Common. The amount realised was 3,500/, 

Glen of Rothes, a mansion belonging to Mrs. Dunbar 
Dunbar, of Seapark, situated about seven miles from Elgin, 
has been burned to the ground. The damage is estimated at 
20,0007. Glen of Rothes was one of the finest mansions in 
Morayshire. 

Mr. Ralph Wevill has received a letter from the librarian at 
Windsor Castle, who says, “ Your work on ‘ Old Cottage and 
Domestic Architecture in South-west Surrey’ has been sub- 
mitted to the Queen, who has been pleased to accept it. Iam 
commanded to thank you for this interesting and useful addition 
to the Royal Library.” 

Mr. Thomas Hope, of New York, has left by his willa 
sum, estimated at 80,000/., to found a hospital at Langholm, his 
native place. 

The Birmingham Town Council on Tuesday resolved to 
invite the National Association for the Advancement of Art 
and its Application to Industry to hold their autumn meeting 
this year in Birmingham, 

The Ferry Bridge Extension at Burton-on-Trent, carried 
ont by Lord Burton for the public at a cost of about 10,000/, 
was opened on Monday. The two portions of the borough are 
united, and the passage will now be open even in times of the 
highest flood. ; 

Lord Rowton has visited Glasgow in order, as his 
lordship is one of the trustees of the Guinness Fund for the 

erection of dwellings for the poor in London, and has also the 
personal intention of erecting a model lodging-house in London, 
to get information regarding the whole system of lodging-houses 
and model dwellings for the poor. 

The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have resolved 
on extending the dock accommodation at Liverpool by adopt- 
ing a scheme which will, it is estimated, cost 470,000/. to 
carry out. : 
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THE WEEK. 


Yur Surrey County Council held a meeting on Tuesday, 
svhen was presented a report of the County Buildings Com- 
anittee, who had been instructed by the Council to 
inquire as to any existing buildings in the administrative 
county which are or can be made available for county 
council and quarter sessions purposes. The committee 
reported that they were of opinion that the county and 
borough halls and police-station at Guildford and the court- 
house at Kingston, which had been suggested, could not, in 
«heir opinion, be made suitable, and that, with regard to 
sites for new buildings, they had visited Wimbledon, 
Epsom, Guildford, Surbiton, and Kingston, and had been 
furnished with particulars which enabled them to report 
that at each of those places, and at Redhill, a suitable site 
containing two acres or thereabouts could be obtained at a 
reasonable price. The committee further reported that 
they had, as instructed, taken into consideration the 
accessibility of the various sites suggested, and were of 
opinion that Wimbledon was the most suitable place within 
the administrative area for the erection of new buildings for 
ithe purposes of the Council and quarter sessions. If the 
founcil should concur in that opinion the committee 
xecommended the Council to purchase two acres of the 
freehold land belonging to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
forming part of the Worcester Chapel Estate, abutting on 
the Compton and Alwyne Roads, near the railway station 
at Wimbledon, which the Commissioners had offered to sell 
for 5,000/.. A number of petitions against Wimbledon 
being selected were stated to have been received from Epsom, 
Ewell, Reigate, Guildford, Godalming, Dorking, and other 
places. The report was opposed, because it would lead to 
an expense of from 30,000/. to 40,000/., and that if the 
wrong site were selected the Council could not find a 
remedy. It was als) advocated that one of the most 
eligible sites would be found in the historic towns of the 
county. Finally the further consideration was adjourned 
until A pril. 


Mr. W. H. Tuorp, of Leeds, has been successful in the 
limited competition for the new offices of the Selby Local 
Board. The accommodation to be provided will comprise 
a large board-room, committee-room, clerk's and surveyor’s 
offices, and a fire-engine station. The building is designed 
in the Tudor-Gothic style. It will have gables to each 
street, mullioned windows and an angle oriel, with a steep- 
pitched roof. Externally it will be faced with brickwork of 
a deep red colour, contrast being obtained by the use of 
cream-coloured Ancaster stone for the door and window 
dressings, and other architectural features. 


Mr. C. F. Wiks, the borough surveyor, read a paper 
entitled ‘Municipal and Sanitary Engineering” at the 
last meeting of the Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors. It was shown that Sheffield and Leeds have 
the largest areas of any English boroughs, each having an 
area of 20,000 acres. The next town in size is Bradford, 
with 10,776 acres. Sheffield has also an area equal to the 
areas of Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol and Salford com- 
bined. Mr. WIKE described the construction of roads, and 
the different kinds of granite, gritstone and other materials 
used, as well as the manufacture of tar and concrete pave- 
ment. Statistics were given to indicate the comparative 
cost of granite and gritstone paving, showing that at the 
end of twenty-five years the latter would have cost 50 per 
cent. more than the former. The second part of Mr. 
WikeE’s paper dealt with sewerage and house drainage. 
The most modern methods of sewer construction were 
described, and particulars given as to the different forms of 
sewers and the volume of sewage and amount of rainfall 
to be provided for. The question of sewer ventilation was 
discussed, and various systems in work in other towns were 
described. Drawings were exhibited showing how engine 
chimney: shafts can be utilised for ventilation purposes, and 
the results of numerous experiments made with different 
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sewer ventilators were given. The question of house 
drainage was then considered, and different me hods o¢ 
drain disconnection and ventilation were explained. The 
use of rainwater-pipes as sewer ventilators, and the use of 
soil pipes as rainwater-pipes, were condemned. The paper 
was illustrated with a large number of models, diagrams, 
&c., and excited considerable interest amongst the members 
of the Society. At the next meeting of the Society, Mr. 
T. M. Rickman, F.S.A., will read a paper on “ The Pre- 
sent State of Questions relating to Quantities.” 


AN arbitration was recently held by Mr. J. H. CLuTToN, 
who was appointed by the Board of Trade, in respect to 
the claim made by the Corporation of Salford for land that 
was taken forthe Manchester Ship Canal. At Mode Wheel 
the Corporation possessed about forty-three acres, which 
were obtained for sewage works. The Canal Company 
required seven acres and six perches of land, besides about 
two acres which formed part of the bank of the Irwell. The 
sum claimed by the Corporation was 10,800/. The Ship 
Canal Company at first offered 5,090/, and afterwards, in 
order to avoid litigation, the sum was raised to 7,o00/, The 
Corporation made out that by taking part of the property 
great damage was incurred, and in fact an effort was made 
to compel the Company to purchase the whole property. 
Mr. Ciutron looked at the claim in a judicial way, and his 
award, therefore, amounts to only 4,785 As the Corpora- 
tion will have to pay costs it is to be hoped the people will 
not be oblivious of the action, which, besides a loss, makes 
it appear that Liverpool is not the only part of Lancashire 
where there is opposition to the Canal. 


Mr. BrRinDLey (of the firm of FARMER & BRINDLE‘) 
has received a consignment of red porphyry from his 
quarries in Egypt. One of the blocks illustrates the anc ent 
method of working hard stones in the Imperial porphyry 
quarries. On this piece is the wedge-hole by which it was 
worked. It shows that the tools used at the time this 
porphyry was worked were precisely the same as those 
which have been in use in granite quarries until recently in 
this country and throughout Europe. It also seems pro- 
bable that the tools were of steel, though this is, of course, 
not so certain as the method of their use. 


Tue fifth series of seven free lectures, in the Hall of the 
Carpenters’ Company, on Technical Education in Building, 
has been concluded. All the lecturers were qualified to 
treat of their respective subjects, and they have readily 
met the wishes of the Carpenters’ Company. They had 
an acknowledgment of their services by the very large and 
attentive audiences. Altogether there were 3,700 attend- 
ances, which gives an average of over 500 men for each 
lecture, and it is satisfactory that many among them were 
seen with their note-books, and evidently came with the 
desire to profit by the information that was given. In June 
the Company will hold their annual examination in carpentry 
and joinery, both practical and theoretical, and candidates 
can have the aid of a free library containing all the best 
books on these subjects. The institute on the Carpenters’ 
Estate at Stratford has 800 members. The baths, which 
were opened in last July, were used by upwards of 16,000 
persons up to the end of the year. After so long a period 
during which the Company was indifferent to everything 
connected with construction, it is satisfactory to find the 
present members are endeavouring to atone for the sins of 
their predecessors. 


Ar the meeting of the French Académie des Inscrip- 
tions on the 7th inst., M. Hamy described the works which 
are in progress for bringing to light some vast arclitectural 
remains in the central district of Java. The ruins, which 
probably date from the fifth century, have not been 
adequately studied owing to the masses of tropical vegeta- 
tion by which they were encumbered. Much has been 
cleared away, and M. Hamy was able to exhibit photo- 
graphs which surprised all who saw them. ‘The sculpture is 
marked by a finesse which is remarkable. Evidently a 
new page in the history of Eastern architecture has been 
opened. 
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ART IN SARDINIA, JUDA:A, SYRIA AND 
ASIA MINOR.* 


HE course of the history of states has been likened 
to that of a great river, which at first seems un- 
important, but afterwards grows wider and deeper, and 
attains more force by distance; it not only follows its own 
way in spite of obstacles, but it throws out branches which 
gain an importance of their own. The history of art as 
related in the great work of MM. Perrot and CHIPIEZ 
shows that the progress of painting, sculpture, architecture 
and the allied arts is suggestive of currents which had their 
sourcein Asia and Egypt, then descended to Europe and ferti- 
lised it. But as we see in rivers, there are branches which 
seem to be deprived of the power of extension, and 
are creeks rather than streams, so in the history of art 
when considered in its entirety we find there are regions 
where there seems to be no sequence in the production, no 
influence on other places or men. We know that the art 
is derivative, and we can trace it to the source, but 
apparently there was a limit to its continuity; it was per- 
mitted to run a prescribed distance and no further. 

The new volumes of the history of art by MM. Perror 
and Curpigz are devoted to three races of people among 
whom art was allowed to advance to a certain stage, but who 
were unable to develop it themselves or to see it developed by 
others. The three are the Sards, or ancient inhabitants of 
the island of Sardinia, the Hittites, and the Hebrews. It 
requires no long argument to prove that the influence of the 
three races was not at any time of much avail on architec- 
ture, painting or sculpture. In music and poetry there is 
no doubt we owe much to the Hebrews, but in other arts 
they are on a level with the Sards and Hittites. They 
cannot be ignored in the history of art, for their works 
suggest what foreign production was considered most 
worthy of imitation; but there can be no record of that 
creative power which brings forth styles and enriches the 
world with something which never dies. The abiding 
interest which will always belong to India, Egypt and Assyria 
because of their art cannot be acquired for Sardinia or the 
Hittite regions by anything that has been found there; as 
for Judzea, it does not need buildings or statues to havea 
hold on the thoughts of men which is without parallel. 

As the Mediterranean at one time was as important as 
the Atlantic is now, the island which is now known as 
Sardinia could not fail to be often sought by the navigators, 
‘and thus it happened that the Phoenicians and Cartha- 
ginians and many others became in turn its masters. The 
natives were utilised for foreign service, and it is assumed 
that they are found among the prisoners represented in the 
paintings of Egyptian temples. Their valour was recog- 
nised, and, like the Swiss at a later time in Europe, they 
formed the guard of some of the Egyptian kings. The 
Shardana are identified by a peculiar head-dress consisting 
of a flat cap with horns and a ball, which is also found in 
some of the small bronzes that are met with on the island. 

__ If the Phoenicians were able to utilise any of the 
inhabitants as artists, they took care to remove everything 
that suggests ability, for what is found in Sardinia is only 
a kind of art that would be adapted for semi-barbarous 
patrons. ‘The human figures are as hideous as any of the 
idols of African tribes. What gives most interest to the 
island is that it still presents an architectural puzzle in its 
nuraghs or noraghes. They are supposed by some anti- 
quaries to have formed the prototypes of the Irish round 
towers, and have given rise to as many theories of their 
purpose as the latter. Some time back we gave an account 
of the structures by Mr. TYNDALE, the author of an excel- 
lent work on the island. MM. Perrot and Cuipinz present 
sufficient detail to enable any reader to understand the 
varieties of the nuraghs, Their theory will be inferred from 
the following extract :— 

__ The tower builders, like their descendants at the present day, lived 
in huts made with piese or stones, loosely put together, in the 
immediate vicinity of the nuraghs. These could be used as fortresses, 
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troublous times. From the commanding position of the terrace, the 
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eye could travel over the whole country. At the least sign of danger 
fires were lighted as signals, which were immediately repeated from 
one hill-top to another until the whole country was ablaze with lights. 
If the enemy came within reach arrows and every kind of missile were 
forthwith showered upon them ; if they tried to force an entrance, the 
opening was filled up by a huge stone block, kept in place by stout bars 
or rather beams. When, through some accident, there had been no time 
to block the entrance, a couple of men sufficed for a while, at least, to 
keep at bay the whole band. In double-storeyed nuraghs, when the 
ground floor was in the hands of the invaders, all means of resistance 
were not exhausted. Owing to the peculiar disposition of the stairs, 
having the first step some yards from the ground, as well as thick 
walls and Jack of war-engines on the part of the enemy, the upper 
floor could be defended to the last, and was only reduced by famine. 
When supplied with bread and water, even the smallest nuraghs were 
able to hold out hours and days, thus tiring out the foe and compelling 
him to disperse ; helped, too, by their friends who had hastened to the 
rescue and taken their adversary on his rear. In ‘‘agglomerated towers, ” 
where the number of chambers and the size of terrazes were consider- 
able, the whole tribe could be housed and the cattle enclosed in the 
inner courtyards ; whilst the men told off to fetch water from the 
neighbouring springs or wells were protected by their friends on the 
terrace. Some few were very extensive and veritable entrenched 
camps, wherein several tribes with their flocks found refuge. 


The discovery of the traces of the Hittites must be 
credited to England, and MM. Perror and CHIPIEz, we 
are glad to find, do not imitate some of their countrymen, 
who are eager to make out that in exploration as in other 
things the French are always the pioneers. ‘The relations 
between the Hittites and the Hebrews, and the evidence 
which the inscriptions afford in support of Biblical ques- 
tions, have been too often discussed of late in England to 
need notice here. We must consider the subject from 
another standpoint. First it may be remarked that hiero- 
glyphics were as generally employed by the Hittites as by 
the Egyptians ; but while the symbols of the latter were 
conventional representations of created things, the Hittites 
tried to give more exact representations. When on a large 
scale the figures in relief are remarkable, and the authors 
of the book say, ‘“‘on looking at them, we feel that they 
were traced by a sturdy race more accustomed to handle 
the spear than the point of the graver, and that when they 
carved these characters they were still at the stage when art 
had not been conventionalised by long practice, and that 
time was not given them to progress beyond a realistic 
rendering of nature. . . . This faithful portraiture applies to 
the human form as well as the heads of animals; the 
former is generally placed at the commencement of the 
inscription, with one arm raised to his mouth as if to 
emphasise his words, or prepare us for what is to follow. 
Rough though the art may be, it is so instinct with trath 
and sincerity that we are never puzzled as to the intention 
of the artist.” This aiming at accuracy is seen also in the 
way the upturned boots of the men are shown in reliefs, 
and hence, unless a figure has this peculiarity, it is not con- 
sidered as Hittite. The exploration of the country can 
only be partially undertaken, and as yet it is impossible to 
describe Hittite art fully ; but there is enough sculpture to 
suggest that the realistic spirit was general, and appears not 
only in the figures of men, but in symbols for which things 
in daily use were employed. In the more important works 
it is evident that inspiration was drawn from Assyria. The 
horses and lions as well as the deities might have been 
carved by an inferior class of Assyrian sculptors. But it is 
remarked by MM. Perrot and Curpriez, “that Hittite art, 
far more than that of Assyria and Chaldea, was mainly 
concerned in reproducing every detail of dress and equip- 
ment.” 

The remains of the works of the Western Hittites are 
far more artistic than those which belong to the Eastern 
branch. But the spirit is the same in the early examples, 
while in those which belong to a later period there is an 
approach to the primitive attempts of the Greeks. From 
the geographical position of the part of Asia Minor where 
the Western Hittites congregated, it was easy to have inter- 
course with Europe, and it is supposed by some that the 
Hittites formed a channel of communication between Asia 
and Greece. But at present the evidence is not satisfactory. 
The tomb at Gherdek-Kaiasa, which is shown in the volume 
before us, would seem from its columns and entablature to 
have an affinity with a Doric temple ; but MM. PERRoT 
and Cuirrrz, who are in favour of the theory of Hittite 
influence in Greek archit2cture, have to admit ‘‘it is not easy 
to date this monument, for it may with equal propriety have 
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been due to Hellenic influence, as it may be a primitive 
type borrowed by Asiatic Greeks.” We believe it to be an 
imitation of a Greek work, but we allow “that it is wholly 
devoid of elements, decorative and otherwise, such as would 
furnish a clue to the student upon its possible date and 
origin,” and also agree that “had it been encountered on 


the Euxine or the Mediterranean, rather than in the heart of 


Cappadocia, there would be little difficulty in viewing it as 
one of those composite structures which hold a middle 
course between two styles, and are distinctive of all early 
Grecian art, ere it laid aside imitation and invented forms 
of its own of unsurpassing beauty.” 

At Jasili-Kaia, near Pterium, there are a great many 


figures placed at irregular distances in relief on the face of 


arock. One dignitary holds a very elaborate model, con- 
sisting of an entablature of wings supported by columns of a 
rude Ionic type, and evidently meant to be suggestive in 
metal of a temple connected with Phallic mysteries. ‘To 
this model MM. Perrot and Curpiez give much attention, 
and in the course of their observations they offer the fol- 
lowing remarks on the columns :— 


As often observed before, the metal-worker draws his inspiration 
from architecture, and his forms are frequently reproduced or suggested 
by the monumental buildings he sees around him. The peculiar 
column, too, may be called composite; some of its features, the 
absence of bas2 ard its convex outline, for example, recall early Doric, 
whilst the double spiral or volute about the capital is decidedly Primi- 
tive Ionic in character. 
detail, the taste and feeling evidenced in th: Erechtheum on the 
Acropolis at Athens, where the elegance of the volute, the Assyrian 
honeysuckle below it, the egg-and-tongue moulding, form as exquisite 
architectural details as are anywhere to be found, in striking contrast 
with the ill-proportioned, elliptic capital of our pillar, which seems 
crushed out of all shape by the superimposed weight. Nevertheless, 
3f the Ionic column and its capital were introductions from Asia, and 
all tends to prove it, we must recognise here the primitive form adopted 
by the Ionian Greeks, purified by them into a far more beautiful order 
than ever existed in its native home. Persia is out of the running, for 
when her monuments were erected the great epoch of Hellenic art 
had begun. Besides, the volute in the capital at Persepolis and 
Corinth is only introduced as a secondary member, subordinated to 
the bulls’ heads and foliated ornament. By reference to Assyrian 
pillars it will be found that in many essentials they are nearer to the 
Pterian than the Ionic column. Of the first, some have bases ; an 
abacus interposes between the volute and the architrave, and the 
astragal is sometimes replaced by a triple torus which recalls the deep 
collar about the Erechtheum example. On the other hand, the shaft 
of the Khorsabad column is smooth, but though rudely carved, there 
are unmistakable traces of flutings about the Pterian style. They yield, 
in fact, two variants of what may be called Proto-Ionic or Primitive 
Tonic. Buth have volutes as chief members of the capital and bases, 
syhilst in both all the parts found in the Ionic style are likewise found, 
and, except in beauty of execution and detail, the same forms and 
feelings pervade them. Henceforth, properly to comprehend the 
origin of Grecian art, we shall have to give the same attention to the 
columns in the Jasili-Kaia bas-reliefs as to those of the Tigris valley. 


M. Perrot has travelled through the country of the 
Hittites, and is therefore not dependent on extrinsic 
evidence for his statements. Like so many people, he is 
puzzled about the ethnographical problem which no in- 
scribed stone or sculptured work helps in solving. Accord- 
ing to one theory, the Hittites came of a Semitic stock, but 
against it there are many objections, one of them arising 
from difference of language. The sculpture is commonly 
in a state of decay, which affords no aid to the ethnologist, 
but according to M. Perrot, “in every instance where the 
contour of the face has been carefully outlined, the result 
has been an Assyrian, or if preferred, a Semitic type.” The 
Assyrian sculptors did not care to discriminate between the 
various races that are shown as subjugated. The Egyptians 
were more painstaking, and it is therefore argued that in 
the paintings the Khiti or Hittites do not correspond with 
the Semites, and hence must have been recognised as 
belonging to a different people. M. PERROT considers the 
Egyptian evidence is not conclusive, and he maintains that 
“by excluding the Hittites from the world of the Semites, 
we increase the difficulties tenfold.” His own hypothesis is 
that the Hittites were a mixed race, formed by various 
tribes who, although enemies at first, became united 
through fear of a common danger. In that way some of the 
variations of language would be explained, and possibly the 
differences in the sculpture of some of the districts. The 
chapters relating to ethnology and history must have interest 
for many to whom the Hittites are interesting for other 
reasons besides their position in the history of art. 

_M. Perrot, a3 we have said, is of opinion that Greece 


But it lacks the reinement, the beauty of 


was indebted to the Hittites for some features of their art. 
The well-booted Greeks, if we may accept his conclusions, 
were also indebted to the Asiatics. The war chariots which 
Homer admired, and one of which was used by the divine 
AcHILLEs to trail Hecror, came from Cappadocia, and it is 
even said by Professor Sayce that “the Greeks borrowed 
their helmets from the Hittites through the medium of the 
Carians,” but M. Perrot does not go so far, and there is 
a wide difference between the ancient representations of the 
two helmets. 

We were enabled some years ago to give an idea of M. 
Perrovr’s theory of the Temple of Jerusalem, and we explained 
that he made use of the description contained in chapters 
xl., xli., xlii., and xliii. of the prophecy of EzexreL, in the 
belief that to some extent it referred to the building that 
existed as well as to one which was to be afterwards raised, 
and that the seer was using his memory with his faculty of 
vision. In addition, the evidence which is found in other 
descriptions, and by the remains of buildings and tombs, is 
also turned to account. M. CurprEz, with the aid of this 
data, has prepared a restoration, not of SoLomon’s Temple, 
but of EzEkiEL’s. The result, unlike many attempts of the 
same sort, suggests a noble example of architecture. There 
are no arches or curved lines, and the arrangement of so 
large a mass of buildings, with vertical and horizontal lines 
only to produce effect, is remarkable. ‘The structures are 
generally low in height, with the exception of the towers, 
which protect all the entrances. The style adopted is thus 
explained :— 

We believe that Phoenicia had a hieratic architecture, which was 
not wholiy indebted to Egypt for its forms and subjects. Elements 
such as long gateways with vestibules, passages flanked by chambers, 
gates pierced in monumental blocks of unbaked bricks, were Assyrian 
rather than Egyptian. So was the castellated device which we have 
introduced as a crowning edge to our walls—a constructive detail well 
fitted to a brick architecture, wherein it had its birth. On the other 
hand, it is rarely met with in the Nile Valley save as embattlement to 
fortresses ; whilst the Assyrian artist used it as crowning form in every 
class of buildings, whatever their purpose might be, as well as a simple 
ornament to sculptured and painted objects. As a purely decorative 
feature it was adopted by the Phcenicians, who, wherever there was 
found an edge, bestowed it without much thought or care of its 
congruity, as the tomb of Amrit bears witness, where it is applied to 
stone and applied twice around the monument. The merit of the 
Phoenician architect consists in having modified elements which were 
originally fabricated in different materials, so as to bring them well 
within the capabilities of those which were at his disposal, suited 
moreover to the special genius and the needs of his countrymen. 


There are also chapters which treat of the architecture 
of the Jews as exhibited in other works besides the Temple. 
The authors have taken great pains with this part of their 
work, and appear to have studied the books of Biblical 
criticism with the ardour of professed divines. The two 
volumes will be accepted as a valuable addition to the 
series which MM. Perrot and Curprez have in hand, and 
which, when completed, will form the most valuable history 
of universal art which exists. 


LETTERS BY MR. RUSKIN. 


HE two following letters appear in an article by Mrs. 
Ritchie on Mr. Ruskin, and published in Harger’s 
Magazine. One is addressed to Mr. Burne-Jones, and the 
second to Mr. Watts, and both, says Mrs. Ritchie, while inte- 
resting in themselves, “do honour to the candour and love of 
truth of the recipients,” who allowed them to be published :— 


Venice, May 13, 1869. 

My dearest Ned,—There’s nothing here like Carpaccio ! 
There’s a little bit of humble pie for you ! 

Well, the fact was, I had never once looked at him, having 
classed him in glance and thought with Gentile Bellini and 
other men of the more or less incipient and hard schools, and 
Tintoret went better with clouds and hills. But this Carpaccio 
is a new world to me.... I’ve only seen the Academy ones 
yet, and am going this morning (—— cloudless light) to your 
St. George of the Schiavoni ; but I must send this word first 
to catch post. From your loving rae 

I don’t give up my Tintoret, but his dissolution of expres- 
sion in drapery and shadow is too licentious for me now. 


February 5, 1861. 
My dear Watts,—Kind thanks for writing to ask for me. 
I am not unwell materially, but furiously sulky, and very quiet 
over my work, and mean to be so, and having been hitherto a 
rather voluble and demonstrative person, people think I’m ill. 
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V’m not cheerful, certainly, and don’t see how anybody in their 
senses can be. , 

I did not say—did 1?—that you were not to aim at all 
qualities ; but not all at once. Titian was born of strong race, 
and with every conceivable human advantage, and probably 
before he was twelve years old knew all that could be done with 
oil-painting. We are under every conceivable human dis- 
advantage, and we must be content to go slowly. If you try at 
present to get all Titian’s qualities you will assuredly get 
none. You not only Zave seen Titians and Correggios which 
united all, but I don’t suppose you ever saw a true Titian or 
Correggio which did of unite all. But that does not in the 
least warrant you in trying at once to do the same—you have 
many things to discover which they learned with their 
alphabet, many things to cure yourself of which their master 
never allowed them to fall into habit of. For instance, from 
long drawing with chalk point you have got a mottled and 
broken execution, and have no power of properly modulating 
the brush. Well, the way to cure yourself of that is not by 
trying for Titian or Correggio, whose modulations are so 
exquisite that they perpetually blend invisibly with the point- 
work, but take a piece of absolute modulation—the head of the 
kneeling figure in Sir Joshua’s Ziree Graces at Kensington, for 
instance—and do it twenty times over and over again, restrict- 
ing yourself wholly to his number of touches and thereabouts. 
Then you will feel exactly where you are and what is the 
obstacle in that direction to be vanquished ; you will feel pro- 
gress every day, and be happy in it; while when you try for 
everything, you never know what is stopping you. . Again, the 
chalk drawing has materially damaged your perception of the 
sudtlest qualities of local colour. When a form is shown by a 
light of one colour and a reflex of another, both equal in depth, 
if we are drawing in chalk we must exaggerate either one or the 
other, or the form must be invisible. The habit of exaggera- 
tion is fatal to the colour vision ; to conquer it you shouid 
paint the purest and subtlest coloured objects on a small scale 
till you can realise them thoroughly. Isay on a smai/ scale ; 
otherwise the eye does not come to feel the value of points of 
hue. This exercise, nearly the reverse of the modulation exer- 
cise, could not be healthily carried on together with it. And so 
on with others. 

I write with an apparently presumptuous positiveness, but 
my own personal experience of every sort of feebleness is so 
great that I have a right to do so on points connected with it. 

Sincere regards to all friends. Ever affectionately yours, 


THE INFLUENCE OF AVAILABLE MATERIALS 
UPON DESIGN.* 
By G. A. T. MIDDLETON. 


[4 would be merely to assert an acknowledged truism to 

state that architectural design has at all times and among 
all races been largely influenced by the material most readily 
available, this being of necessity, for where the choice of 
materials for either temporary or permanent building works is 
limited, the design is limited also in its scope to such general 
forms and ornaments as the obtainable materials will permit 
of being introduced ; and their influence has been scarcely less 
marked when the available materials have been many, each 
being used in the execution of that portion of the design for 
which it was best fitted. Thus two axioms have come to be 
generally acknowledged, the first that, where the choice of 
materials is limited, the design should be such as to conform 
to their demands ; and the second that, where a large number 
of materials is available, each should only be employed for 
such parts of the design as it is suited for. This latter axiom 
is a much harder one to observe in practice than is the former, 
for that arises out of necessity, whereas this demands a careful 
selection from a plethora, the design itself being free. Thus 
the works of builders who have had but little choice in their 
material, but who have been obliged to confine their attention 
to developing to the full the resources of some one or two, both 
structurally and artistically, are, generally speaking, more 
admirable than are those of men commanding all the materials 
of the world, who, though able to enrich their works with 
decoration and construction of the most varied character, fail 
often in adapting each of the many materials to their hand to 
the use which it is best fitted to perform. 

This being an age when more variety of material is avail- 
able than has ever been the case before in the history of the 
world, it behoves us, if we would use these materials rightly, 
that we should look back occasionally, and consider what the 
builders of olden times have done; how the glorious edifices 
which they have left behind were rendered glorious when the 
means at their disposal for their production were so meagre ; 
and how the forms which we use now. and often antartniately 


* A paper read at @ meeting of the Society of Archi ects on 
March 25. 
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misuse, were born, not out of the inner consciousness of man, 
but of the stern, “mother of invention.” 

The Pyramids, for instance, were the natural developments 
of heaps of stones raised over the bodies of the dead to protect 
them from the attacks of beasts of prey, in districts where 
interment in the earth would form no such protection, ane 
their form was such as would naturally be adopted by an un- 
civilised or but partially civilised people when using such @ 
material: witness many a tumulus of similar though ruder 
character in Britain. To the banks of the Nile, where the 
Pyramids are built, the stone for their erection had to be 
brought from far, the building material most ready to the 
people’s hands being reeds and a stiff clay mud. Thit these 
were in general use we have clear evidence, if only in the 
temples at Karnac, Phil, and Edfou of a later date, where the 
imported stone is shaped, by way of ornamentation, and for 
want of a model more suited to itself, to represent the columns. 
of mud, encased with reeds and bands of the binding grasses. 
which were employed in the majority of the houses round. 
Thus also was it that the bell-shaped capital arose, adorned 
with representations of the leaves of these same reeds, to be 
developed, later on, into the Corinthian capital of the Greeks 
and Romans; and it was in imitation of the simple forms of 
the mud houses and mud temples, with their light timber beams, 
that the more permanent buildings of stone were constructed. 
These same mud columns, according to the idea of a friend of 
mine, were also the models for the fluted columns to be found 
at the rock-cut tombs of Beni-Hassan, which in turn are 
generally considered to be the prototypes of the Doric temples 
of Greece, the flutes being the representations in stone of the 
indentations left upon the mud columns when the reed casing 
was removed or had decayed away. This would be in con+ 
sonance with the representation of lintels and of the ends of 
the flat rafters of the place above, and much more probable than 
that the columns shculd owe their origin to the exigencies of 
quarrying only, while the upper work was copied from the 
timber buildings near at hand. The shallowness of the flutes. 
is due, of course, to the hard nature of the rock and to the 
crudity of the tools employed. 

To the hardness of the stone most generally employed 
in Egypt—granite—is largely due the bold rough sculpture, 
such as that at Ipsamboul, where grandeur of general effect 
was secured without elaboration of ornament or detail, though 
that the Egyptians could produce fine workmanship is evidenced 
by many a piece of low relief carving, in a softer stone, now in 
the British Museum; though in this respect they never equalleai 
the Assyrians, who were fortunate in being able to obtain a 
soft alabaster to work in. The remarkable delicacy of their 
work, and its wonderful anatomical correctness and vigour of 
expression (for they were entirely unrestricted by the conven- 
tional laws which governed all Egyptian sculpture) is to be 
noticed in the many examples sent to the British Museum by 
Sir Henry Layard from Korsabad and Konyunjik, and by those- 
in possession of the French Government. This alabaster, like 
the sone of the buildings in the Nile valley, had to be brought: 
from far, and was sparingly used, the main masses of their 
walls being formed of perishable sun-dried bricks, while the: 
roofs were evidently, from the shape of the rooms, long and 
narrow, constructed of horizontal timber beams ot no great 
scantling. The plain on which the few heaps of rubbish are to: 
be found within which are hidden the buildings of the ancient 
Assyrians is now a desert in the summer, though in spring it 5s 
peopled with a vast multitude, who seek it for the pasturage 
which it then affords ; and it is quite possible that, in the time 
of its greatest glory, Nineveh consisted but of four fortresses 
forming the angles of a vast quadrangle, which became 
peopled only during a short three months of the year by nomad 
tribes, forming collectively a powerful people, but leaving no 
ruins behind, save those of these same fortresses, to tell their 
history. 

The Greeks, again, owed much of the refined delicacy of 
their work to the exigencies of the material in which they 
wrought. All will readily admit that whatever material had 
been ready to their hands, they would have developed its capa- 
bilities of artistic treatment to the full; but in the large blocks 
of marble which they were so readily able to procure, they had 
one which admirably lent itself to the traditions of construction 
which they inherited from the earlier races of Egypt and 
Assyria, and also to their innate power of bold yet delicate 
manipulation. Hard and at the same time presenting a 
beautiful surface of soft texture when worked, this materia! 
called for the development of the optical refinements of the 
Parthenon, as neither the rough and vigorous granite nor a 
soft freestone could have done. The mouldings, too, few 
and carefully contrived, were designed to suit its polished 
surface exposed in brilliant sunshine; and it is the same with 
the carving and the sculpture too. What could exceed the 
grace of the figures of the Caryatid portico of the Erechtheum, 
whee the art of marble sculpture is carried to the greatest 
possib'e perfection, or the delicacy of the curves and ornaments 
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A stone which was procurable alone in smaller blocks, and 
the comparative scarcity of a good building timber, obliged the 
Romans to adopt the arcuated in preference to the trabeated 
system of construction ; for though, owing to mistakes naturally 
fallen into by the writers of the early Renaissance, we are 
inclined to consider the Roman as a variety of trabeated archi- 
tecture, yet the system of construction indigenous to the 
country was that of forcible and rugged semicircular arching, 
trabeated forms only being used, in later times, in imitation of 
the Greeks, when the empire had extended, when materials 
were available which had not been before, and when a desire 
for luxuriant ornamentation had sprung up such as could not 
be satisfied by the use of the native arch alone. This is 
plainly shown by the fact that all the earlier works are arcuated, 
such as the Cloaca Maxima and the Aqueducts ; and even the 
drum of the Pantheon, though altered largely by Agrippa, upon 
trabeated lines, was originally an arcuated structure, while its 
dome, still the largest simple dome in the world, is clearly a 
development of the same method of construction, rendered 
possible by the use of another material ready to the builders’ 
hands—a light tufa concrete. Even in the days of the decaying 
empire trabeated forms were rarely used alone, but were 
applied by way of ornament to a construction wholly arcuated. 
Thus in the Colosseum, the Arches of Titus and of Constantine, 
the Baths of. Caracalla, and many other buildings, trabeated 
forms and ornaments and mouldings borrowed from the 
trabeated architecture of the Greeks were indeed employed, 
but only by way of decoration to arcuated buildings. 

Turning to Constantinople, we find that stern necessity 
begets the Byzantine style. The Church of Holy Wisdom has 
been four times built, only to be burnt down, and now Justinian 
decrees that the new church is to be wholly fireproof. All 
inflammable material is thus interdicted, stone and concrete 
only could be used, and the church of domes arose, dome 
rising over dome, the lower domes resting lightly upon arches, 
and the upper pierced just at the springing by numberless 
small windows, lightness and grace unparalleled being the 
result. As in the earliest, so in the latest development of this 
same style, it is the available material which most largely 
influences the design. It is the soft sandstone which lends 
itself to the barbaric ornament employed, and the prevalence 
of timber which leads to the introduction of the bulbous dome, 
seen in its utmost hideousness in the cathedral of Vassili 
Blanskenoi at Moscow. ag Pe aS 

The general adoption and long life of the Romanesque 
forms in Western Europe was largely helped by the availability 
of asimilar small building stone to that obtainable at Rome 
itself ; but where this could not be had, the Romans found that 
a large flat kiln-burnt tile would serve their purpose just as 
well. These tiles, quarried from the ruins of the build- 
ings which they left behind, were largely used by their less 
skilled successors. A prominent example of this is St. 
Botelph’s Priory at Colchester, where the principal mass of the 
walling is formed of the river flint, readily procurable in the 
neighbourhood, while the structural portions, the strings, ar- 
cades, and arches, are built of Roman tiles, freestone, which 
had to be brought from far, being used most sparingly. Ata 
later date, in the same district, freestone took the place of the 
Roman tile for the same purpose, and the fifteenth-century 
panelled work of our Eastern counties can scarcely be excelled 
for richness of effect, due to the variety and contrasting colours 
of the two principal materials used, nor for truth of construc- 
tion under circumstances of considerable difficulty. Indeed, 
the influence of local material was most strongly marked, 
throughout the whole of the Gothic period, even in our own 
country only. In Yorkshire the fine sandstone of the district 
was admirably suited to the severely simple forms prevalent in 
the early part of the thirteenth century, while any tendency 
towards the use of redundant ornament was as much dis- 
counted by the material in which they wrought as by the strict 
monastic rules of the Cistercian workers. Again, it was the 
employment of the softer limestones of the South and West of 
England which rendered possible the more elaborate work of 
the immediately succeeding period, till we find that carving 
runs quite rampant where the softest stones are found. These 
local differences are perhaps more marked in the work of the 
fifteenth century than in that of any other period, probably 
because during the Wars of the Roses the transport of materials 
was more difficult, and consequently the builders were more 
limited to those of their own immediate locality ; and nothing 
can be more marked than the contrast between the over- 

elaborated enrichments of the buildings of this time where soft 


stone was procurable, and the bold simplicity of others of 


precisely the same date in the granite-yielding counties. 

A material whose influence was largely felt by the buildings 
of the Middle Ages was stained-glass ; in fact, almost all the 
changes through which Gothic architecture passed can be 
traced to its introduction. It was in order to admit of its 
display that the French so early cut away their wall spaces, 
and developed their slight and lace-like tracing, and it was the 
same primary cause which led to the gradual widening of the 


would best emphasise and harmonise with the design. 


that to the full extent of its capabilities. 
known to us which formerly were quite unheard of, or which, 


window here in England, and so indirectly to the zsthetically 
stiff but constructionally sound rectangular tracery of the 
Tador period, and to the growth of the fan vault. Even when 
the Gothic style was no longer that in general use, and when 
the monastic system had been destroyed and church-building 
had well-nigh ceased, its influence was still in the ascendant, 
as is evidenced by the large mullioned windows of many an 
Elizabethan hall and manor. 

It has been suggested that the so-called Perpendicular 
system of tracery was originated in the necessarily rectangular 
timber framing of the lower-class dwellings in the fifteenth 
century ; and this seems very possible, for, England being a 
timber-producing country, the dwellings of her poorer people 
must, in the Middle Ages, have all been timber framed, and the 
adoption of a simflar means of strengthening the tracery of 
large windows may readily have been suggested by their con- 
struction. Of timber buildings of an earlier date than this we 
have scarcely any remains, owing to their ready destruction by 
fire, and also owing, doubtless, to few of any pretension having 


been erected till, after the Wars of the Roses had weakened 


the feudal system, a middle class arose. Those which exist 
and date back to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, how- 
ever, are wonderfully fine examples of design adapting itself 


to the material wrought in, the varied outlines and the boldly 


projecting upper storeys, possible with nothing heavier than 
wood nor with anything less tenacious, being managed with 
an admirably picturesque effect, heightened, in many instances, 


by the vigorous carving which was possible in our hard oak 


and chestnut, as it would not be in the soft pines now generally 
in use. 
From Elizabethan England to modern Japan is a long 


stretch, yet no greater and more natural contrast can be shown 
than that between the hard wood framing of an English manor 
house and the soft wood construction of the Japs, different 
varieties of the same material being used in either instance, for 
similar purposes, and with markedly artistic feeling, yet with 
utterly dissimilar results. 


With the dawn of the Renaissance a larger and ever 


increasing variety of materials became available, and then 


first did it become a matter of choosing such material as 
This. 
difficulty—for difficulty it is we must all acknowledge—was 


admirably met by the great Italian masters at the very outset. 


Yet then and ever since the very highest, if not the most 


voluptuous, results have only been obtained by the bold’ 


adoption of some one masterful material, and by developing 
Materials are now 


if known, were not suspected to possess in them the valuable 
qualities which we have recently discovered. As yet we hardly 


know what iron, in its many forms, is capable of doing, and 


we must admit that the Crystal Palace was a bold attempt, and 
not an unsuccessful one, to allow it to shape a building 
according to its needs, much more successful than can be 
any effort to employ it as a lintel, as is often done, hidden 
from sight by a stone slab such as could not possibly support 
the superincumbent weight. Iron is a great material, but, to 
be used artistically, it must dominate the design, and must be 
plainly shown to do so, while it is so readily forged and cast 
into innumerable forms that there is not the least necessity for 
even its constructional skeleton to be ugly. So it is with terra- 
cotta, now acknowledged to be capable of most artistic treat- 
ment; but, to be used aright, it must be treated as terra-cotta 
and not as stone or brick. Some modern masters have em- 
ployed it, and, working on the proper lines, have done great 
things with it, showing to all how it should be used. So it is, 
too, with the thousand other materials, constructional and 
decorative, now ready to ovr hands, Let us first select that 
which we intend to work in, whether it be for a door handle 
or for a church steeple, and then develop its artistic resources 
to the full. We shall not then go wrong, for we shall be 
dealing with the new as those who have gone before us did with 
the old, and we know what was the result—truth of construction 
and elegance of design. 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH ARCHA OLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


HE annual report of this society states that the Society of 
Antiquaries recommended local societies to procure six- 

inch scale maps, and to place on record the locality of all dis- 
coveries, the field names, &c. The scheme for removing the 
museum collection to the Castle Keep has produced results 
which are of great antiquarian interest. In response to the 
urgently-expressed wish of the members of the Archzological 
Institute to carry out a proposal originally made by Dr. Bensly, 
the Castle Museum trustees have removed the soil in the 
interior of the Keep down to what is judged to be the original 
level of the basement floor. In doing so they have revealed 
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al construction, SH as the pel 

he pillars which supported the vaulting of the crypt of the 
Ca a cross aa dividing the southern half into two 
portions. a doorway piercing the central wal], and, most ea 
portant of all, the original well, not, as hitherto expected, in the 
central wall, but in the angle between it and the cross wall just 
mentioned. At some distant period the upper part of the well 
had caved in; hence the construction of a new one had been 
undertaken. The trustees have cleared out this old well to a 
depth of 30 feet, and have brought up several capitals of 
columns and-other pieces of wrought stone which had been 
thrown in. They have now felt bound to hold their hands, and 
your committee, feeling that the occasion was a special one, 
have continued the work, and authorised the searching of the 
well to the bottom for the sum of 20/. This sum is guaranteed 
by a member ; but the committee venture to appeal to the 
members to assist in raising the necessary sum. The report 
also referred to the issue of Kirkpatrick’s Memoir on the streets 
and lanes of Norwich by the society ; and also to Mr. TOR 
Tallack’s work of transcribing Tanners MS. collection for the 
Diocese of Norwich. Two-thirds of the work relating to Norfolk 
had been finished. 

The year commenced with a balance in hand of 2857. 10s. 8d, 
and the subscriptions had amounted to 154/. 25.. making, with 
other receipts, the sum of 453/. 10s. 6a. The expenditure had 
been—Printing Kirkpatrick’s Memoir, 937.3; miscellaneous 
printing, 16/. 16s.; illustrations to the Memoir, 34/. 65 ; Mr. 
Tallack, 47/. 5s., leaving, with other items of expenditure, a 
balance of 238/. Is. 5d. 

The President said the committee had conceived the time 
to be hardly ripe for the preparation of a six-inch map of 
Norfolk in which any features of archeological interest dis- 
covered by the society could be shown. In regard to Norwich 
Castle, an appeal was made to the members generally, and 
those of the outside public who took an interest in their pro- 
ceedings, to subscribe to the fund which was necessary to carry 
on the excavations. A fortnight ago the excavations had pro- 
ceeded as fat as the artificial wall of the well, and nothing 
had as yet been found. The masonry was not of any special 
interest, although possibly something noteworthy might be 
found in the mutilated fragments. The wall of the well 
consists of stone in regular or irregular courses ef masonry and 
bricks. After descending below the natural walls chalk was 
reached. Now if the work had been worth doing so far it was 
worth proceeding further, and those who were most in favour 
of making the excavation were not at all disappointed that 
nothing of interest had been met with, because, of course, 
whatever had fallen into the well when it was in use would 
have fa'len to the bottom. 


several features of the origin 


TESSERZ. 


The Origin of the Royal Academy. 


G. Focco. 


BOUT the beginning of the eighteenth century several 
little societies, or clubs, were formed for the purpose of 
studying after the living model, particularly that in 1711, to 
which Sir G. Kneller belonged, and mentioned in the Sfectator, 
No. 555, in 17123; that in Covent Garden, under the direction 
of Sir James Thornhill, who had previously attempted in vain 
to persuade Lord Halifax to establish an academy at the upper 
end of the Mews, with apartments for the professors, &c., which, 
according to his estimate, would have cost 3,139/. But the 
society under the management of Mr. Moser led to more 
lasting results ; for, being joined by Hogarth, Wills, and Ellis, 
they removed from Greyhound Court, Arundel Street, to Peters’ 
Court, St. Martin’s Lane, where they continued to advance in 
importance and respectability. In 1760 they ventured an 
exhibition in the great room of the Society for the Promotion of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, at the Adelphi, the pre- 
mises being, with true liberality, lent for the purpose. In suc- 
ceeding years the exhibition took place at Spring Gardens, and 
in 1765 they (the Society of Artists) obtained the royal charter, 
which prescribed its being governed by a president, a secretary, 
and twenty directors. Within four years of that grant, at the 
instigation (doubtless) of that bad minister, Lord Bute, the king 
issued a message for the establishment of a Royal Academy, in 
reply to a petition signed by only four of the directors, viz. 
Moser, Newton, Cotes, and Chambers, who, with Dalton, the 
king’s librarian, principally managed this secret business. The 
other directors of the society were, for a time, allowed to 
suppose that they were all to participate in the advan- 
tages of the new royal grant ; but when the proceedings of the 
minister’s favourites had convinced them that their expectations 
were vain the original society, under the guidance of Hayman 
Wright, and others, attempted to resist the stream of opposition, 
and, complaining to the sovereign of the countenance given to 
eta opponents, the king made the following patriotic reply :— 
€ did not intend to protect one set of men more than 
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another ; that having extended his favour to the society by his 
royal charter, he had also encouraged the new petitioners.”’ 
The society soon found, however, that the generous impartiality 
of the prince is as nothing to the protection of the favourite 
minister, and their fall put an end to that competition from 
which so much good might have resulted. . We must not forget 
that prior to the foundation of the Royal Academy there existed 
in London, besides the chartered Society of Artists, the 
Dilettanti Society, that of the Adelphi, and the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s noble collection of casts, to which all students were 
invited, and where the directors of the Artists’ Society were 
authorised to give instructions. At the period in question 
Hogarth and Athenian Stuart had lived, and a host of talented 
artists flourished, among whom we remark Reynolds, Wilson, 
Gilpin, Stubbs, Gainsborough, Hayman, Wright, the Smiths, 
Dance, the Sanbys, Barrett, Cotes, Roubilliac, Bacon, Banks, 
Wilton, and West; nor must we forget the engravers who added 
afresh wreath to Britannia’s brow, such as Vivares, Major, 
Woollett, and Strange, possessing altogether a sum of talent far 
beyond what France could boast, though her Academy had 
existed more than a hundred years. 


Magnesian Limestone. 
H. W. WoOoDWARD. 


 Magnesian limestone has been largely quarried at Bolsover 
Moor in Derbyshire, from which locality some of the stone 
used in the construction of the Houses of Parliament was 
procured. There is about 12 feet of workable stone, of a pale 
brownish-yellow colour ; hence it is locally called Dunstone. 
As a building stone for plain or ornamental work the Bolsover 
stone is, under ordinary circumstances, an exceedingly durable 
stone, the more perfectly crystalline varieties being esteemed 
the best, for some beds are liable to comparatively rapid decay. | 
Intercalated among the beds of good stone are others of 
inferior quality, some of which weather into “ rustic work.” 
Much of the stone used in the Houses of Parliament was 
brought from Huddlestone and the North Anston quarries, the 
lower part only of the Palace of Westminster being built of the 
Bolsover and Mansfield Woodhouse stone, which was that 
chosen by the Royal Commissioners. In the quarries at Mans- 
field Woodhouse the stone is opéned up to a depth of 60 or 
70 feet. Mr. J. W. Kirkby has remarked that, notwithstanding 
all the obloquy that has been thrown upon the Commission 
appointed to select the building stone for fixing upon a 
magnesian limestone, yet there can be no doubt they were 
right in their choice, the fault not being in the stone chosen, 
but apparently in the neglect of the architect in not seeing that 
it was taken from the right side. Southwell Minster was also 
to some extent (the Norman portions) constructed from the 
Bolsover stone, and partly from that at Mansfield. Quarries 
have been largely worked at Conisborough, Roche (or Roach) 
Abbey, near Bawtry, in Yorkshire; also in the neighbourhood 
of Doncaster, at Brodsworth and Parknook, Steetley, near 
Worksop, Shireoaks, Kiveton, &c. The stone employed in 
the Museum of Practical Geology was obtained at Anston, and 
that used in the construction of Westminster Hall was obtained 
at Huddlestone. Jackdaw Craig, near Tadcaster, and Smawse 
on Bramham Moor are well-known localities for this building 
stone. York Minster was partly constructed of stone from 
Jackdaw Craig, and Beverley Minster of stone from Smawse. 
The stone is quarried at Bulwell and Kimberley, near Notting- 
ham, furnishing building and paving stone, road metal, and 
being sometimes used for making troughs, &c. There are 
quarries also at Sutton-in-Ashfield. 


Internal Decoration in England. 
W. H. PYNE. 


The epic style of painting, prior to the days of West, 
found no legitimate patronage; and had it not been the 
custom from the time of Charles II., who, at the Restora- 
tion, introduced a portion of the prevailing French tastes under 
Louis XIV., for splendid internal decoration in the palaces 
and houses of the great, those who studied the “ grand or epic 
style” might have shared the fate of the epic writers. Hence 
the chief employment of the father of British historical design, 
the venerable Sir James Thornhill, was the painting of the ceilings 
and walls of the royal palaces and the mansions of the nobility. 
Happily for this artist, however, he inherited a competent 
patrimony, for he could not have maintained his respectable 
establishment by the operation of his pencil and palette, 
although he peopled more space with gods and goddesses than 
have since been created by all his successors, including all the 
schools, his ingenious labours being paid for, not by the mental 
measure of his talent, but by measurement by the superficial 
yard. Plafond-painting has long since become an obsolete 
art, which is to be regretted, for nothing within the sphere of 
internal decoration is more strikingly grand, or more generally 
imposing, than a splendidly painted ceiling in a state apart- 
ment. Sir Peter Paul Rubens for painting the magnificent 
plafond of the banqueting-chamber of Whitehall received the 
sum of four thousand pounds, which, occupying little more than 
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the superfices of four hundred yards, gives for his labour nearly 
ten pounds per yard. This ceiling, designed as it is in richly- 
carved compartments, finely combines with architectural effect. 
It should be remembered that this grand work was executed 
for that distinguished patron of art, the unfortunate Charles I. 
Our countryman, Sir James Thornhill, who plied ‘the epic 
trade” nearly a century afterwards, when the value of money 
had so much decreased, received for his laborious and crowded 
designs in the great hall of Greenwich Hospital only three 
pounds per yard. He was nearly twenty years employed upon 
this work, beginning in 1708 and ending in 1727. It is true 
that he was not a Rubens! It may, perhaps, be worth record- 
ing that during the progress of this laborious undertaking 
several attempts were made by the ruling powers to screw the 
painter to a cheaper contract. Sir James was stout in his 
demand, and the affair was referred to several eminent artists, 
natives and aliens, then practising the art with various success 
in the British metropolis. These worthies were Vanderveldt, 
Cooper, Richardson, Sykes, and Degard, who reported in 
favour of Sir James, “that the performance was equal to any 
of the like in England, superior in number of figures and orna- 
ments.” Foreign painters, however, it is evident, brought 
their talent hither to a better market. M. Rosso received of 
the Duke of Montagu for painting his saloon two thousand 
pounds ; his grace, moreover, provided an extraordinary table 
for him, his friends, and servants for two years, at an expense 
of soo/. per annum. Monsieur was paid at the rate of seven 
pounds per yard for his designs. Signor Verrio fared even 
better than Rosso, for he received for all his works, ceilings, 
walls, grand stairs, and back stairs, at the rate of 3/. 125. per 
yard, exclusive of gilding; had apartments in the palace, a 
good house in the home park, had a table provided for himself 
and servants, and plenty of wine. He was almost as extrava- 
gant as Charles II., his royal patron, and drew so largely upon 
the privy purse that the merry monarch observed, “ Verrio, ? 
faith ! a few more such expensive chaps as you and myself would 
drain the royal exchequer.” The signor at length becoming 
infirm, and his eyes failing him, obtained a pension from the 
king of 200/. and allowance of wine for life. Signor Rizzi 
was employed by the Duke of Portland to paint the plafonds 
of three rooms, for which he received 1,000/. ; for the little 
chapel at his grace’s seat, Bulstrode, 600/. ; and of the Lord 
Burlington, for the staircase at his mansion, 7oo/. Signor 
Pellegrini, an Italian also, received of the Duke of Portland for 
decorations, 800/. and other sums. And of the aforenamed 
earl, 200/. for painting the walls of his entrance-hall. Hayman 
once “lamented that he had not practised as a ceiling-painter, 
as he then should have been enabled to pick up a yood living.” 
“ Yes,” answered Roubilliac ; “but then, Master Frank, your 
good living would be procured at the daily risk of breaking 
your neck.” 


A Pompeian House. 
Ete ONES: 


Every climate and every country has its own peculiarities, 
which the inhabitants are bound to consult, and which all 
architects will do well to observe closely before they lay down 
their plans. The general arrangement, the plan of a house 
will depend upon this class of external circumstances more 
than on any other; while the architectural effect and design 
of the elevation will have an intimate relation to the physical 
appearance of the region, to the ideas, the pursuits, and the 
history of its people. Thus it was with the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, as we find their domestic life revealed to us at 
Pompeii. In that delicious climate of Campania, where the 
sun shines with a whitening and ever unclouded splendour, 
and where winter’s frosts may be said to be unknown, the 
great thing wanted was shady coolness, privacy, and the 
absence of all that might fatigue. Hence, in the arrangement 
of the Pompeian villa, windows were comparatively unknown ; 
the rooms were lighted from above ; the aperture for the light 
was open to the sky ; whatever air could be procured was 
precious. Colonnades and dark passages were first-rate 
appendages of a fashionable man’s Habitation ; his sleeping 
apartment was. a dark recess impervious to the sun’s rays, 
lighted only by the artificial glare of lamps placed on those 
elegant candelabra which must be admired as models of fitness 
and beauty as long as imitative art shall exist; he had not a 
staircase in all his house—or he would not have it if he could 
help. The fatigue of lifting the foot in that hot climate was a 
point of importance, and he carefully avoided it. The house 
was a regular frigidarium. It answered the end proposed. 
It was commodious, it was elegant—and it was therefore 
highly suitable to the people and the place. But it does not, 
therefore, follow that it ought to be imitated in a northern 
clime, nor indeed in any latitude—we would rather say in 
any country except Italy itself. Few parts of France and 
Germany would admit of such erections, some parts of Spain 
and Greece might. In Greece, indeed, the houses are much 
ater the same plan; but in Spain only portions of the south- 
eastern coast would allow of such a style of building being 


considered at all habitable. Place, then, a Pompeian villa at 
Highgate or Hampstead; build up an atrium with an 
impluvium ; add to it a caldarium, if you please, and a 
viridarium, too—and omne guod exit in um; but you will not 
thereby produce a good dwelling-house. Far from it. You 
will have a show-box fit for Cockneys to come and gape at, but 
nothing else. If, however, we would only follow the same rule 
of common sense that the Greek or Roman architect did on 
the shores of the Parthenopcein Gulf, we should arrive at 
results, different indeed, but equally congruous to our wants, 
equally correct and harmonious in idea. 


Originality in Architectural Desiga. 
G. WIGHTWICK. 


Unless an architect can add some happy idea of his own, 
some trait of originality so as to put his own individual stamp 
on whatis common property, he may, indeej, show his taste in 
choosing a beautiful model, but he has no more, p2rhaps less, 
right to claim any share in it than the workman who executes 
from the plans thus prepared—he is merely the editor of 
another man’s works. After all, tx0, we have yet to leara what 
greater degree of talent is required for the mere copying 
columns and their entablature than any other parts of an 
edifice, especially when, as generally happens, these columns 
have been copied before times innumerable. In fact, while nearly 
every other architectural feature evinces, more or less, some 
degree of design, the columns are copied with the most 
scrupulous—we might say slavish—observance of some par- 
ticular example. Columns, and the other. individual parts of 
buildings, are, like words, the mere elements of the language in 
which the architect expresses his ideas ; they resemble them, 
moreover, in this, that they are /ervw nature ; for although no 
one can claim an exclusive right in them, every one may avail 
himself of them, and make them his own only by the combina- 
tion which he gives them, and by the harmony and intelligence 
which they assume under the direction of a master spirit. 
Tried by this standard, the merit of architects will be found to 
be nearly altogether confined to construction ; for with regard 
to design, even the cleverest give us very little that can be 
termed their own; for, strange to say, they rather pride them- 
selves on quoting correctly the ideas and very expressions of 
the ancients than aim at originality. 


Houses in Mountainous Districts. 
W. WORDSWORTH. 


Houses or mansions suited to a mountainous region should 
be “not obvious, not obtrusive, but retired ;” and the reasons 
for this rule, though they have been little adverted to, are 
evident. Mountainous countries, more frequently and forcibly 
than others, remind us of the power of the elements, as mani- 
fested in winds, snows, and torrents, and accordingly make the 
notion of exposure very unpleasing ; while shelter and comfort 
are in proportion necessary and acceptable. Far-winding 
valleys difficult of access, and the feelings of simplicity habitually 
connected with mountain retirements, prompt us to turn from 
ostentation, as a thing there eminently unnatural and out of 
place. A mansion amidst such scenes can never have sufficient 
dignity or interest to become principal in the landscape, and to 
render the mountain, lakes, and torrents, by which it may be 
surrounded, a subordinate part of the view. It is, 1 grant, 
easy to conceive that an ancient castellated building, hanging 
over a precipice, or raised upon an island or the peninsula of a 
lake, like that of Kilchurn Castle, upon Loch Awe, may not 
want, whether deserted or inhabited, sufficient majesty to 
preside for a moment in the spectator’s thoughts over the high 
mountains among which it is embosomed ; but its titles are 
from antiquity—a power readily submitted to upon occasion 
as the vicegerent of nature: it is respected as having owed its 
existence to the necessities of things, as a monument of security 
in times of disturbance and danger long passed away—as a 
record of the pomp and violence of passion, and a symbol of 
the wisdom of law ; it bears a countenance of authority, which 
is not impaired by decay. To such honours a modern edifice 
can lay no claim ; and the puny efforts of elegance appear con- 
temptible when, in such situations, they are obtruded in rival- 
ship with the sublimities of nature. But, towards the verge of 
a district, when the mountains subside into hills of moderate 
elevation, or in an undulating or flat country, a gentleman’s 
mansion may with propriety become a principal feature in the 
landscape ; and, being itself a work of art, works and traces of 
artificial ornament may, without censure, be extended around 
it, as they will be referred to the common centre, the house ; 
the right of which to impress within certain limits a character 
of obvious ornament will not be denied, where no commanding 
forms of nature dispute it or set it aside. Now, to a want of 
the perception of this difference, and to the causes before 
assigned, may chiefly be_attributed the disfigurement which the 
Country of the Lakes has undergone from persons who may 
have built, demolished, and planted, with full confidence that 
every change and addition was, or would become, an im- 
provement. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue last report of the Herkomer Art School at Bushey 
states that the members have now the satisfaction of 
knowing that the institution is self-supporting. The 
number of students attending the classes has risen from 
forty-two at the April term, 1837, to sixty-eight at the April 
term, 1889; and the Council have now, owing to the 
continued demands for admission, decided to increase the 
maximum number of students to seventy, the number 
now attending for the current term. Some alterations 
have been necessary to the building to accommodate the 
increased number of students. The entire cost of manage- 
ment during the past year has been defrayed with the 
exception of the small sum of 2/. 195. 7a. Being burdened 
with a deficiency of nearly 5oo/. at the commencem=nt of 
the last financial year, earnest efforts were made to keep 
the working expenses as low as possible, and as a result 
they were reduced by the substantia: sum of 50. This 
sum, wih an increase of fees to the extent of 2602, and of 
ents of 35/, has enabled the Council to produce a satis- 
factory balance-sheet. Several items of income have 
decreaced during the year, notably the profts received 
from the sale of materials to students. but this is owing to 
the action of the Council in reducing the prices charged for 
colours, &c., in order to afford the students the convenience 
of being able to procure the necessary working materials on 
the premises at as small a cost as possible. There is still a 
heavy liability for the school to meet, the deficiency being 
4972. 15s. 4d.; but although recently some expense has 
been incurred in recolouring the classrooms, and other 
repairs to the school premises, some portion of this amount 
will be met during the present financial year. The school 
fees during the past year have amounted to1,061/ 11s. The 
expenses of the school amounted to 717/. 9s. 4¢., and the 
interest paid was 412/. 135. 8¢. The heaviest item among 
expenses was 241/. 145. 62. to models. 


Tue Fitzvilliam Museum Syndicate, in their annual 
report, state that the number of visitors to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum during the year 1889 was 54,873, and to the 
Museum of Archeology 5,401. Permission to copy was 
given to 71 persons at the Fitzwilliam Museum, and to 
Iz persons at the Museum of Archeology. The High 
Sheriff of Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire, Mr. Harp- 
ING, has presented to the picture gallery The Bridesmaid, 
by Sir J. E. Mittats. Among the acquisitions to the 
museum during 1889 the most important in addition to 
those already mentioned was a manuscript Benedictional of 
the ninth century, probably written by a Celtic monk of 
St. Gall ; the Poyntz-Carew “ Book of Hours,” a richly- 
illuminated English manuscript of about the year 1340— 
1350; and a fine French manuscript of the fourteenth 
century, containing a “ Life of the B. V. Mary,” a Bestiary, 
and BRunetrro Larint’s “ Tesoro” in the original French. 
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Ge Tue Académie des Beaux-Arts has had to be cruel in 
order to be kind in regard to the students who have won 
the Prix de Rome. The Countess De Carn endowed the 
Académie with sufficient money to enable the architects to 
enjoy 3,000 francs ayear, and the painters and sculptors 4,000 
francs a year, for three years after their return from the 
Villa Medicis. Each recipient was expected in return to 
produce a work which was to be placed in a museum also 
founded by the Countess. It was found that the artists 
were not benefited by the money, and indeed there are 
many judges in France who believe that the Prix de Rome 
and everything associated with it should be abolished if art 
isto advance. The resolve of the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts is that the pension for the third year is to be held back 
unless each of the artists will produce a work fitted to 
appear in a public gallery. The decision will have the 
effect of convincing the holders of the Prix de Rome that 
they are not considered such great men as to make their 
works, however imperfect, be held as valuable. 


ES 
THERE certainly seems to be a protective power to safe- 


guard some of the relics of the ancient inhabitants in Ire- 
land, although it is not always exerted in favour of what 


archeologists would consider as the most interesting 
examples. A case has lately occurred which is remarkable. 
At Castlehaven, near Bandon, co. Cork, there are seven large 
stones with inscriptions in theogham character. They were 
respected because there was a belief that anyone who 
tampered with them or tried to remove them would suffer. 
A man in Bandon, who evidently considered himself proof 
against everything that could be considered as superstitious, 
resolved to defy fates and fairies, and to bring one of the 
stones to his house. As not uncommonly occurs with men 
who, in their own opinion, are above all human weakness, 
he acted by deputy. An unfortunate labourer was sent to 
remove the stone. He commenced to dig around the base, 
but while engaged the stone fell on him and crushed the 
life out of his body. It was not equitable to make a victim 
of the labourer and allow the fellow who instigated h‘m to 
e cape; but then justice is sometimes bliad, and the end of 
the man we hope will be a warning to other tools of the 
vandals. 


Tue date of the destruction of Pompeii has been a 
subject of contention, owing to the differences between the 
time mentioned by the elder Puiny and that given by other 
authorities. In England it is generally believed that the 
great eruption of Vesuvius which overwhelmed the city took 
place on August 24 in the year 79. From a report by M. 
Grorrroy, which was presented at a late meeting of the 
Académie des Inscriptions, it would appear that one of the 
latest discoveries in Pompeii may be taken as evidence that 
the catastrophe occurred three months later. One of the 
recent discoveries among the ruins was the imprint of a 
shrub, which was absolutely intact in its branches and leaves. 
The delicate task of taking a cast was completely successful. 
It was submitted to a specialist in botany, who declared that 
the shrub was a kind of laurel which does not fully ripen in 
that part of Italy until the end of autumn. The conclusion 
that is drawn is that the date of the eruption was Novem- 
ber 23, instead of August 24. 


Tue determination of the thickness of metal in all 
forms is so delicate an operation that it is no wonder there 
are constant disputes over the gauges. Interest must 
therefore be attached to the new apparatus for m2asure- 
ment which Mr. W. H. Jounson exhibited at the last 
meeting of the Manchester Philosophical Society. The 
inventor said it could measure thicknesses from yp}5y Inch 
to 2 inch. In the paper which Mr. JOHNSON read he 
pointed out that workers in metal must from a very early 
time have required much more accurate means of measure- 
ment than other artisans. Wire-drawing is a very old 
industry, and it is remarkable that in Africa LtvINGSTONE 
saw wire drawn by a method the same in principle as the 
most modern methods, with the exception that machinery 
is used in the latter. ‘The development of submarine 
telegraphy necessitated twenty-five years ago still more 
accurate measurement of wires. Mr. JouNSON said his 
new gauge is an adaptation of the micrometer screw, which 
for certain practical purposes he considered handier than 
Sir JosepH Wuitwortu’s. Its capacity was shown by 
reading off the increase in length of a small piece of metal ° 
after heating for a few seconds atalamp. ‘There was a 
discussion afterwards, from which it appeared that the 
members of the Society do not believe that WHITWORTH’S 
machine is to be superseded at present. 
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TuE patrons of the arts in Ireland seem to be more 
generous in criticism than in dispensing guineas. ThésArt 
Union, which has been in a dying state during the whole 
thirty years of its existence, is evidently drawing near its 
end, This year the subscriptions are 155/. less than last 
year, although the bait was held out to the purchaser of the 
tickets of the privilege of free admission to the exhibition of 
the Royal Hibernian Academy. But the generous people of 
Dublin prefer to take advantage of the arrangement made 
for the benefit of the poor, and they visit the Academy at 
times when admission costs a penny. Irishmen in and out 
of Ireland could not make up more than 555/. to support 
the Art Union. What a contrast is afforded by the support 
which a similar society in Scotland derives from Scotsmen 
throughout the world, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NOS. 212 & 213._OFFICE OF UNITED £TAT#ZS TRUST COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. [(R. W. GIBSON.} 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR SHEFFIELD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


, ‘HE building is arranged in four storeys, viz. second 

and first floors, ground and lower ground floors, the 
main entrance being from Pinstone Street. ‘The grand 
staircase and entrance-hall, giving access to all the principal 
departments, to be decorated throughout in ftaience, with 
mosaic pavement and murb'e steps; the council-chamber to 
be centrally situated in the building on the first floor level, 
entirely away from the noise of traffic, to be 65 feet in 
iength, 40 feet wide, and 35 feet high, lighted by nine large 
windows; a gallery is provided to accom nodite 70 per- 
sons, together with reporters, for whom a private room is 

’ arranged adjoining. 

The reception-hall, dining-room, and mayor’s pazlour 
are shown on the first floor plan, and occupy nearly all the 
Pinstone Street frontage, the whole being arranged so as to 
form one grand room 138 feet in length, 38 feet wide, and 
35 feet in height, the partitions dividing the rooms consist- 
ing of light iron framing with wainscot panelling, designed 
to run in concealed grooves across the corridor into spaces 
formed by the hollow walls of the entrance-hall, this being 
effected by hydraulic power. In connection with the 
dining-room are serving and cloak-rooms, lift to kitchen 
and the extensive culinary department on the second floor. 
The whole of the pilasters and bases, forming bays to grand 
room, to be in faience; the chimney-piece of Carrara marble, 
with Devonshire marble shafts to columns, panels of the 
same material; the floor to be laid with 3-inch battens of 
English oak. 

The following departments are on the second floor, viz. 
sewerage and rivers office, laboratory, store-rooms, addi- 
tional offices, and culinary department ; on the first floor 
the town clerk’s department, ante-room, six committee- 
rooms, mayoress’s parlour, and cloak-rooms. 

The ground floor is occupied by the borough surveyor’s, 
accountant’s, and waterworks departments, and the lower 
ground floor by the health offices, weights and measures 
department, large room for electric-light installation, engine 
and boiler-room, coal and other stores, and public lavatories 
facing Pinstone Street. 

Separate lavatory accommodation is provided for each 
department, and is so placed as to allow of quick com- 
munication with the sewer, and at the same time allow for 
complete control by means of disconnecting and inspection 
chambers in the internal and external areas. The ventila- 
tion to be upon the plenum and vacuum system for the 
council-chamber and reception-hall ; rooms for the exhaust 
propellers are provided in the roof, and for the fresh-a‘r 
propellers in the basement. The ventilation proposed for 
the general offices is by foul-air extract flues, with inlets 
upon Tosrn’s system. The heating to be upon the low- 
pressure system with coils and radiators, private offices 
having fireplaces in addition. 

Holmfirth stone was suggested for the whole of the 
facades with brick backing, patent Victoria stone for 
corridors and secondary staircases, with wood blocks to the 
former and teak’ treads and risers to the latter. The roofs, 
flats, and floors throughout to be ‘formed of rolled-iron 
joists, and coke-breeze concrete the latter, with wood-block 
flooring. 

The architectural treatment is Renaissance in character ; 
the main facades are varied in outline by the introduction 
of pavilions at intervals, the clock-tower being at the north- 
west corner of the site, forming, as it were, the apex of a 
triangle with the adjoining church towers. Allegorical 
figures contribute to the adornment of the exterior. The 
basement to be rusticated ; the ground floor having 
columns and pilasters of the Ionic order, the upper 
storey ornamented with those of the Corinthian order 
surmounted by an attic storey, with a caryatid storey 
at the southern pavilion. The estimated cost was $2,0co/. 
The design is by Mr. Ernest Riwntz, of the firm of 
S. WALKER & RUNTz, of 22 Moorgate Street, London, EC. 
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SHOPS AND DWELLING HOUSES, ST. LEONA®DS-ON-SEHA. 


By Rca shops were recently erected at St. Leonards, 
at the junction of Warrior Gardens with Western 
Road, the latter being the thoroughfare leading from 
Warrior Square Station, which is immediately opposite the 
buildings, to Warrior Square and the sea-front. The 
premises comprise five separate buildings, and are so 
arranged that in each case the shops can be let, if so 
required, apart from. the houses. The former have lava- 
tory arrangements distinct from the dwellings, and also con- 
venient cellars in the basement. The kitchen offices for the 
houses are on the first floor. The buildings were erected 
from the design of Mr. ArrHur WELLS, of Hastings, and 
were satisfac orily carried out at a total cost of 5,233/. by 
Messrs. ELDRIDGE & CRUTTENDEN, contractors, of King’s 
Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


TH -FRLLOWS’ GARDEN, EXSTER COLLEFE, OXFORD. 


T the present time the drawings of picturesque scenes 
fs in Oxford, by Mr. Craupe De NeéuviLtLe, have 
excited much interest in the university and city. We give 
this week an illustration of one of the drawings, which will 
suggest the style of the artist and his success in catching 
the spirit of tne place. 


WOOD ENGRAVING.* 
By W. J. LINTON. 


M Y argument is concerning the use of lines in line en- 
i graving. Of what use and of what value are lines in 
engravings which are altogether done in lines? 

I confine myself to my own art, engraving in wood; but 
my argument may be also applicable to engraving in steel or 
copper, and not without interest as regards art in general. To 
show the use and value of lines in a line engraving may at first 
appear unnecessary, but indeed there are engravers and critics 
who seem to require some teaching. 

Not certainly the inventors of line engraving, but the 
beginners of the art of line engraving in wood, were Thomas 
Bewick and Robert Branston. Branston died in 1827; Bewick 
died a year later, in which year I was apprenticed to Bonner, a 
nephew and a pupil of Branston. Better engravers than even 
Bewick himself were two of his pupils, Nesbit and the painter 
Clennell. And Branston’s greatest pupil, John Thompson, we 
have always recognised as the master of our art. These are 
the old engravers of whose work I have to speak. Passing over 
my own period of half a century it is their work which I would 
compare, or contrast, with what has been called a new de- 
parture, recent work in America, coming into fashion also here. 
| do this in the interest of art generally, specially in the interest 
of my own branch of art, engraving in wood. Iam sorry that 
I can bring only statement and argument to bear upon the 
question, as it is impossible to exhibit specimens showing the 
differences of old and new. I can only endeav: ug by description 
to make the matter clear to you. 

I mean to speak of the old work, that of the men I have 
named (they named a3 representatives), as good work ; of the 
new work (notably American) as bad. Good or bad in this, the 
old work was characterised by the expressiveness and beauty 
of its lines ; the new work is remarkable for the absence and 
neglect of beauty or expression. 

Bewick’s line was not always good ; but you cannot look at 
an engraving by Clennell or Thompson without seeing at once 
that the engraver was an artist. Forgive so broad an asser- 
tion. There are eyes which can notice, and not a few professed 
critics are really purblind, some sightless. Let me say only that 
any one qualified to judge of an engraving would not fail to see 
in the work of Clennell or Thompson that the engraver was an 
artist ; that is to say, that he had knowledge and purpose in 
his work, that he used his brain as well as his hand, that every 
touch or line of his graver was governed by thought, was as 
purposeful and sure as if he had drawn it with a pencil ; that 
he did indeed draw it with his graver. I want you to under- 
stand this as the primary essential, the one necessary qualifica- 
tion of good engraving ; this is absolutely required that the 
engraver in every line, ay, in every line, shall have forethought 
and intention, and (making allowance for some inefficiency in 
all men) that he shall do what he intended. I think this holds 
good in all art, whether the graver, the pencil, or the brush be 
the instrument in the artist’s hand. On this principle the old 
men worked. They had someginkling of what may perhaps be 
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* «Concerning the Use of Lines in Engraving in Wood : Old and 
New.” A paper read at the Applied Art Section of the Society of Arts 
on March 25. 
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asserted without fear of cavil, that a work of art should be 
artistic throughout. As their work had to be done in lines, 
they perceived that it might be worth while to consider with 
what lines ; so, finding that some lines were fit for certain 
parposes or for parts of an engraving, and some not fit, so 
reaching at last to a preference of beautiful and harmonious 
lines and the avoidance of lines ugly and offensive. And this 
seems to me the singular ground upon which all good line 
engraving in wood or copper has been and must be based. So 
based, I find in the engraving of the old time to which I refer 
that the lines were well considered, showing that the engraver 
always deemed them of importance. Differences of line there 
were ; white line characterised the Bewick school. What may 
be called the drawing of the subject—bird, landscape, figures— 
was rendered by white lines, the graver’s incisions in the wood, 
the black surface of the block from which the print was taken 
being as it were a black-board on which the picture was by the 
graver expressed and drawn in white. Thompson’s work rather 
imitated copper, he—if a broad distinction had to be made— 
thinking.and caring more for the blank lines he left on the 
surface than for the lines he cut, but caring for both. 

There, I take it, is the peculiar excellence of that old-time 
work ; the full understanding that a good line engraving is the 
representation of a picture—a portrait, a landscape, or any- 
thing else—by beautiful lines, lines chosen and well adapted 
to give the forms, the lights and shadows, the perspectives, and 
in some cases the very substances, of the picture represented. 
I regret that I cannot show you examples in proof; you must 
seek them for yourselves in such books as you can get oppor- 
tunity to examine. You need such examination to enable you 
to understand what good engraving is. 

Do not make the common mistake of supposing an engrav- 
ing must be good because you like the subject and find the 
general effect to your mind. If-you would know what engrav- 
ing is, you must judge of it quite independently of the subject 
or the designer. You may be satisfied with the picture before 
you in this month’s magazine, and not care anything about the 
technical excellence of the engraving. If so I have nothing to 
say to you except this—Do not talk about it as an engraving ! 

I gather this from my experience as an engraver—that 
certain lines are more fit than others, consequently that a con- 
sideration of fitness is of importance. A rough line will better 
represent a rough surface ; delicate contours should be modelled 
by smooth and flowing lines. Also there is a perspective in the 
use of lines. And I dare to assert as beyond controversy that 
fitness and beauty are requisites of art. I know that all forms, 
all rules, have a tendency to become only formal, conventional ; 
but that is no reason for not considering and determining their 
worth ; and conventionalism may not be best avoided by merely 
running away from it. I am not insisting upon certain set 
lines, nor indeed on any lines at all. i can be content without 
lines. I admire mezzotint and aquatint, and also some new 
photogravures of a similar character. Only, when we must 
have lines let them be good lines. (As an artist, can I demand 
less?) Good lines, well considered, fit, expressive, and (may I 
not add ?) pleasant to look at; lines that will tempt a second 
glance, lines to satisfy the learned lover of engraving as a dis- 
tinct art, lines such as I find in the works of my old wood 
engravers, such as I find also in the best works in copper, such 
works as those of Sebald Beham of old time;and of Milton and 
Sharp (landscape and portraiture) of later period. 

Coming now to the new style of engraving, I quarrel with 
it for its want of art. The engravers, being only engravers, 
do not appear to know or to care anything about lines. They 
neglect the study of line, and show an utter indifference to line 
values. Take the two most notable magazines which brought 
into vogue this now much-admired and much-praised kind of 
work, admired by an ignorant public, and praised by professed 
critics who ought to know better; I refer to the Century and 
Harpers for my examples. I dare to say that, with few 
occasional exceptions, there is no art in them. Generally, 
clever and pleasing pictures, well designed, effective, and nearly 
as good as photographs. These photographs, if to be had, 
would, however replace them, and we should then escape the 
infliction of linear ugliness, and be no longer annoyed and 
insulted with the pretence of engraving. Do I judge these 
pseudo-engravings too severely? Once you may look at them, 
and, not noticing the lines, be satisfied with the general effect, 
but will any intelligent person look at them a second time to 
admire the engraver’s workmanship? I do not deny thei: 
cleverness even at engraving, but the cleverness, the very great 
cleverness, is only mechanical, there is no artinit. There isno 
artistic taste nor judgment in the employment of lines; there 
is no expression in a single line. Colours may be kept, but 
form is lost, distances are mixed and confused, substances are 
connostical, the combinations of line are ugly and offensive. I 

speak without the works before me in proof, but they are in 
everyone’s hands. Think of what I say when you look at your 
next number. Try if you can discover, except in the portraits 
(strangely engraved by the same men with real regard for 
fitness and beauty of line), try if you can discover any lines 


that have beauty or expression, or giving any sign of intelli- 
gence. There is wonderful delicacy, that is, delicacy of tone, 
fineness, thinness of line; the often useless, sometimes most 
unhappy minuteness is astonishing. I have been surprised at 

these accomplishments, exceeding sometimes anything I have 

thought possible in wood engraving. It is the triumphant 

assertion of mechanical skill. What eyes these men musthave ! 

what nicety ofhand! But, then—I am speaking as an engraver. 

In the prettiest and most success‘ul of these engravings I seek 

in'vain for evidence that the engraver had any brains, that he 

could have known or understood the forms he was engraving, 

that he had any thoughts of perspective, any perception of 
differences of substance. In nearly all these cu:s foreground 

objects are on the same plane as those in the background, there 

is neither air nor distance ; sky may be wall, and water may be - 
folds of drapery, for any distinction of linear treatment; ani 

the lines throughout are laid with utter disregard of the things 

supposed to be represented by them, in seeming ignorance or 

wilful rejection of all the laws of linear beauty and perspective 

recognised and cared for by the masters of engraving both in 

wood and copper. The horizontal lines of a sky are crossed per- 

pendicularly; the rough bark of a tree, a woman’s delicate cheek 

or bosom, a sheep’s woolly back, have no distinction of line to 

denote difference of substance; foreground and extremest 

distance are cut with the same unvarying fineness ; all things 

stick together, all things are undefined, muddled, confused. 

Colour and tone may be excellently kept, and the first impres- 

sion, not noticing the lines, taking the picture only as a clever 

and tolerably fair imitation of a photograph, may strike one 

pleasantly ; but returning to it, examining it, there will be no 

satisfaction. It will never give the enduring pleasure of a 

beautiful engraving. Forgetting the lines altogether it may be 

possible to like it, but one will not care to look at it again and 

again. The more closely it is examined the greater will be the 

disappointment. Does not that of itself condemn it? 

And yet inthese same magazines are heads engraved by the 
same men, engraved with singular appreciation of the beauty 
of line, and with close attention to that, portraits which by their . 
juxtaposition only make the unredeemed ugliness of figures and _ 
landscape the more conspicuous. I can hardly overpraise 
some of these heads, The drawing is firm and definite, the 
modelling is good, the flesh does not want for fleshiness, the 
lines are laid harmoniously, so that in themselves they are a 
delight to see. Why should this be thought necessary or worth 
doing ina portrait, and yet be altogether neglected or despised 
in everything else? I cannot answer why; but I know that 
the attention in one case rebukes the inattention in the other. 

The laws of line in engraving are not merely the pedantry 
of the schools. They have arisen out of the very nature of art, 
and are as absolute and incontrovertible as any other of 
artistic principles. That every drawn or engraved line should 
be beautiful is involved in the assertion that art is the ex- 
pression of beauty. Good work is thorough. To say thata 
picture should be beautiful is but to say that it should be beauti- 
fully done. And, however unaware we may be of the origin of 
those beautiful fitnesses of line which characterise the works of 
the greatest engravers, however conventional and arbitrary 
they may appear, nay, however tiresomely-mannered they may 
sometimes become in the formality of inferior practitioners, 
they are yet rules for our guidance, which we cannot neglect or 
violate with impunity. Haste may excuse departure from 
them, as in the slighter studies of the great painters we see 
shadow lines put in merely as memoranda, scribbled in without 
heed or need of better forming. Ifthe engraver, on whom I 
am desirous of impressing this law of form, will for himself 
attempt not a hasty sketch but a careful drawing, such as I will 
now suggest to him, he will, I think, better understand the 
matter. Let him draw a hand, a finger, or only the end of a 
finger-bone, let him draw it with lines only, fine lines, but 
quickly and freely without scribbling. The first line he draws 
(or 1am much mistaken) will be a circular line, some indica- 
tion of the round outer form of the cone. Not perfectly 
accurate in his first line, he will correct it with other lines, also 
circular. As he goes-on shadowing and perfecting his 
drawing, he will observe that without intention the general 
direction of his lines has always had relation to the forms of the 
bone. In other trials he will find that he can express forms, 
convexity or concavity absolutely by direction of lines and 
without colour. The law here asserted rules everything. In a 
face or in a tree, in a cloud or in a mountain character, the 
same law obtains. 

Colour alone (I mean mere light and shadow) can also- 
represent form, but if that colour has to be got by lines, the 
law of line comes in absolutely. I do not mean to depreciate 
the value of tone or of delicacy where wanted. I only contend 
against exclusive attention to colour and tone, and insist that 
when you must use lines those lines shall have meaning. An 
engraving in wood is producible only by lines, and you cannot 
by any excess of fineness get rid of the lines. Is it not well, 
therefore, that what must be seen should be good, or say at 
least agreeable? Is it not clear that as all your work is done 
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in lines, the more these lines express or indicate the more 
complete and satisfactory will be your work? Shall they not, 
even by their direction, rather explain or help to explain the 
shape or substance you have to represent with them than 
distort or hide it? In the photograph imitation in the Century 
and Harfer and elsewhere all thought of the values of line is 
abandoned. Whatever the value of colour, of tone, of fineness, 
does that necessitate an absolute disuse of line? Disuse, for 
in the cuts I condemn line is not used, it is only put up with, 
its real use is avoided. It may be that this is wilful. There 
may be engravers who prefer to have no differential intelligence 
in those lines. I would still ask them to care a little for some 
pleasantness of beauty, confessing, however, that I have not 
much hope of beauty without intelligence. 

What is beauty as regards line? To point to examples 
may be better than to attempt any accurate definition in 
precise words. Look at free tree growth, the natural un- 
trained interlacing of the boughs and twigs ; examine a bird’s 
wing, noting not only the outer form and inner central line of each 
feather, but also the arrangement of lines throughout ; remark 
that same beautiful line of the feather and the wing, the line 
ever departing from the confinement of the mere circle in all 
mountain form. Watch the play and change of line in the 
stirred sea waves, or at your own hearths observe the varying 
forms of flame. You will then see, if your eyes have vision, 
what the lines of beauty are, and learn something of those 
underlying principles on which, consciously or unconsciously, 
the lines of great artists have been founded. 

I have referred to engravings in copper as examples of line. 
But it is in the white, the incised tone of the wood engraver, 
that his process is identified with that in copper. White line 
in wood takes the placé of black line in copper. I think that 
even our great engraver, John Thompson, for all his mastery of 
line, lost sight of the true principle of work in wood when he 
departed from the white line of Bewick. In that direction only 
are we able to show the full capability of wood engraving, in 
that only can we fully earn the distinctive name of artists. 

But the engraver’s lines, those recommended for study, are 
so conventional ; the very language of art is conventional ; are 
we, therefore, to be content with the mere ejaculations (not to 
be called speech) of the careless Impressionist? Grammar is 
conventional, based, however, on certain laws of language, 
studied, and, to some extent, known, if not always absolutely 
determined. The laws of poetry are conventional. Men may 
eccentrically escape from them, but it is not given to everyone 
to invent a new rhythmic system ; and so, though I or any other 
engraver may be free to try any experiment in line, it may not 
be certain, it is not perhaps likely, that we shall altogether 
supersede the collective results of the many quite as clever 
experimenters whose rules (I will not say laws) have been codified 
for our following. The traditions of earlier time, the records 
of other opinions have some worth in them, whatever the 
acknowledged right of individual judgment. It is not by 
ignoring the past that the world progresses. But the question 
here is not of conventionality, but whether, in a line engraving, 
lines are worth consideration at all. 

Let me make one brief remark on the misuse of certain 


words relating to engraving, “fineness” and “finish” They 
are anything but synonymous. Fineness, meaning only close- 
ness and littleness of line, indicates no advance in art. The 


true artist will not employ two lines when one line will serve 
his purpose as well or better. Nor will he for any considera- 
tion consent to unmeaning lines. It is altogether a mistake to 
suppose that a work cannot be too fine, fine sometimes meaning 
finical. There is such a thing as propriety—suitability not only 
to size but to subject in the treatment of an engraving. A 
work may be bold yet quite fine enough for its purpose. Also 
it may be finished and refined, however bold ; in which case, to 
call it coarse simply because the lines may be large and wide 
apart would be only a misuse of words. Fineness (meaning 
minuteness), as an artist’s word, is not the same as in the pro- 
verb, “ Fine feathers make fine birds.” ‘“ Fine” (minute) hues 
will not make a “fine” (that is a good) engraving. An 
engraving is fine (meaning good) only so far as art, as dis- 
tinguished from mechanism, is employed upon it, and is visible 
in the result ; visible, I would say further, to the uneducated if 
not already initiated by the words of misleading critics. The 
art of an engraving is discoverable, even by the uninitiated, in 
the intention of the lines. You may not have an artist’s quick- 
ness of perception, nor his mature judgment ; but if you see 
an engraving in which the parts, any of them taken separately, 
are unintelligible, you will rightly conclude that the engraver 
did not know what he was doing or how to do it. Do not 
believe that such a work is a fine work, however close the lines 
may be together. Art is an intelligent power, designing 
ae If you can find no proof of that, reject the work as 
bad. 

Every line should be chosen and expressive. When I look 
at any engraving of a head and find that the flesh is not dis- 
tinguishable from the hair ; that part of a smooth cheek might 
be a piece of cloth, engraved in precisely the same line as the 


cloth in the same engraving (an engraving large enough to 
admit varieties of texture); when I find face and hair, and 
what should be aérial background, all of the same substance ; 
when I find an eye formless, a nose of wood or plaster, shapes 
and contours everywhere undefined and confused, I can but 
say—despite the admiration of my friend the art critic, and my 
own general acknowledgment at first sight of such effectiveness— 
I can but say, “The engraver of this has not learned to 
engrave, or having learned, has been disloyal to his art; I must 
condemn the engraving.” 

Or when I see a landscape, very excellent in light and 
shadow, in effect and in tone, or, even more, most carefully 
preservative of the very brush marks of the original painting, but 
in which also the sky is as woolly as a sheep’s back, and the 
sheep cut with the same line as the water, and the water with 
the same line as the grass, what must be my judgment of this 
as an engraving? An engraving in wood is always a picture 
represented by lines. Shall I call a picture represented by 
inappropriate, uncertain, inexpressive lines a fine engraving? 
The lines are very close together. If there is no beauty in 
them even only as lines, shall I call that ugly engraving 
beautiful? As an engraver, I can only condemn it for inef- 
ficiency. 

Granted that to know a good engraving from a bad one 
requires some education, some few hints may be of service. 
To begin, do not be beguiled by the first look and appearance 
of the woodcut before you. Your premature satisfaction may 
be partly owing to the pleasantness of subject or else to the 
cunning of the draughtsman who knew how to make a good 
and effective drawing, which not even the engraver could 
destroy. That nice picture may be very badly engraved. 
Examine it. Do you find any marks of engraving intelligence? 
If a landscape, does the engraver appear to have had any notion 
of the growth of a tree, the formation of a mountain, the round- 
ness and lightness of acloud? Or is it all one flat unvarying 
set of monotonous and unmeaning lines, so that the treatment 
of one part would do just as well for any other part? In this 
first case you have an artist’s work, in the second a mechanic’s. 
Examine a figure-subject in the same manner. You will not all 
at once become a judge of engraving, time and study are both 
needful. But the one clue to guide you out of the labyrinth of 
erroneous judgments is the constant recollection of the meaning 
of expression. Expressive work is artistic, inexpressive work 
is mechanical. The one is good, the other is bad. 


THE TEMPLE OF NEW GRANGE 
CoO. MEATH. 


TN an essay on Irish Antiquities the late Thomas Davis 
1 wrote :—‘“ There is on the north (the left bank of the 
Boyne) between Drogheda and Slane, a pile compared to 
which, in lasting interest, the cathedrals of Dublin would be 
trivial. It is the Temple of Grange. History is too young to 
have noted its origin, archeology knows not itstime. Itis a 
legacy from a forgotten ancestor, to prove that he too had art 
and religion. It may have marked the tomb of a hero who 
freed, or an invader who subdued, a Brian or Strongbow. But 
whether or not a hero’s or a saint’s bones consecrated it at first, 
this is plain, it is a temple of nigh two thousand years, perfect 
as when the last Pagan sacrificed within it. It is a thing to be 
proud of, as a proof of Ireland’s antiquity, to be guarded as an 
illustration of her early creed and arts.” This ancient work 
seems to have had many enemies in this century. At one time the 
proprietor of the ground proposed to destroy it, because its vast 
size was a hindrance to his agricultural pursuits. At another 
time the grand jury of the county made arrangements to cut a 
new road right through the Temple. New Grange is supposed 
to be unde: official control, but the following communication 
from Mr. Patrick Traynor, received by the hon. secretary of 
the Royal Historical and Archzological Association, suggests 

that the Temple is still exposed to many dangers :—“ I recently 
paid a visit to the great sepulchral mound at New Grange, Co. 

Meath, and very much regret to have to say that the interior 

shows most unmistakable signs of fast approaching ruin. The 

lintel supporting the roof of the northern recess and spring of 

the central dome is broken right through its centre, and the 

large stone on which its eastern end rests has a large piece 

pinched or crunched off by the shifting of the exterior superin- 

cumbent weight of stones, earth, &c. Some of the horizontal 

stones in the front wall over the western recess show fractures, 

chipping, &c., resulting, evidently, from the same cause; and 

the ground, on all its external surface, appears to have been 

supersaturated by the recent very heavy rain, which is now 
teeming through all the courses of the stonework. ‘ 

“T am sorry to say that many of the interesting carvings on 
the surfaces of the stones are fast becoming obliterated by the 
rude inscription of brutish-minded and selfish men’s names all 
over the surfaces of the various stones; the fine and beautiful 
fern-leaf carving on the angle-stone on the northern side of the 
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western recess is all but obliterated by this kind of barbarism. 
If some measures are not at once adopted to make a scientific 
examination, and to devise a remedy for the rapidly approac'1- 
ing ruin of this most wonderful and interesting prehistoric 
work, there will very soon be little more than a confused mass 
of collapsed stones and clay to be seen on the site of this west- 
world pyramid. On the exterior top of the mou id there 
appears to be a small craterlike depression, bat whether it has 
been caused by the removal of the stones, &c., or through 
interior sinking, water-washing of the soil, or other cause, I 
cannot conjecture. The idea is, in my mind, that if a few 
hundredweight of Portland cement was made into a very liquid 
grout, and allowed to percolate through the external stones and 
earth to the outer surfaces of the interior stones, it might make 
the whole pile solid and watertight. In skilled hands such a 
proceeding might be successful; the cost could not be much. 
Seeing that all the cracks and fractures in the stones are quite 
recent, I ask myself, ‘ What can be the cause of this seeming 
simultaneous injury to stones in different parts and points of 
this weird structure? Are the injuries mechanical, chemical, 
electrical, or merely the result of an accident occurring from 
simple natural causes? Does the burning of magnesium wire, 
as an illuminant, act on the molecular structure of the weight- 
bearing stones? Have the injuries been caused by small explo- 
sives, or are they merely the crunching in of the whole mass, 
due to excessive and recent rain-drenching ?’ These and other 
such like thoughts come into my mind; but I deem it to be a 
subject well worth the attention and the investigation of minds 
more trained to the scientific examination of such matters than 
mine is. 

“ It is a pity that so interesting and valuable an archez logical 
treasure should be left at the mercy of every brute, idiot, or 
selfish egotist, to deface, deform, or destroy. A small iron gate, 
with lock and key, in the hands of an interested caretaker, 
might help to preserve to posterity this art treasure of thirty 
centuries ago.” 

Mr. Milligan writes on the s me subject :—“ The inscrip- 
tions on the stones will soon disappear if steps are not taken 
to preserve them. I think they are under the charge of the 
Board of Works. I would suggest that doors would be placed 
at the openings, and the keys given to some person convenient, 
who would be glad to take charge. Some of the inscriptions 
have been scaled off and removed recently, fand others are 
disfigured by people carving their initials on them.” 


GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


T the last meeting of this society (Mr. John Honeyman, 
president, in the chair), Dr. James Macdonald, 
F.S.A.Scot , read the second part of a paper “On the Incised 
Bulls of Burghead.” He alluded briefly to the theories formerly 
advanced regarding the fortress that had at an early period 
occupied the promontory of Burghead, the removal of the 
greater part of the ramparts soon after the commencement of 
the present century, and the various accounts usually given of 
the antiquities of the place. Chief among the objects of 
interest found in 1809 were figures of bulls, of which, it is said, 
a large number were then brought to light—thirty or upwards. 
Three of these still exist, and fragments of others have been 
discovered more recently. Though to some extent suz generts, 
the bulls cannot be separated from that remarkable group of 
sculptured stone peculiar to North-eastern Scotland, the land of 
the ancient Picts, and found less sparingly onthe eastern seaboard 
of Ross, Sutherland, and Caithness, as well as in the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands. Dr. Anderson distinguishes three types, 
to the first or earliest of which the bulls belong. Those of the 
second and third types are Christian, with features of their own 
entitling them to rank as a distinct school of art. The inter- 
lacing work and many of the figures on them can be traced to 
the illuminated gospels and divine bestiaries of the early 
Middle Ages. Dr Anderson claims those of the first type as 
Christian also, and this may be so, even should some of them 
bear representations of objects that are survivals of a more 
ancient faith. Much obscurity rests on the signification of the 
symbols and animal figures on the monuments of this last type, 
and this is especially the case with the Burghead bulls, dif- 
ferentiated as they are from the rest by their size and number, 
with the exception, perhaps, of some very similar though ruder 
sculptures recently found at Inverness. The subject is one of 
great difficulty, but its interest is also great, and perhaps 
justifies its being dealt with by hypothesis. About twenty 
years ago the late Mr. J. F. Maclennan directed attention to that 
species of animal worship known as “totemism” as an instru- 
ment of archzeological research. Its claims to be recognised 
as such are by no means universally allowed, and must in the 
meantime be received with caution; but they are gaining 
ground in various quarters, and, if ultimately established, may 
produce far-reaching results. The North American Indians, 
before their contact with Europeans, were under the influence 


by Mr. F. Griffin, of the Glasgow School of Art. 
Macdonald was accorded a hearty vote of thanks for his 
interesting contribution. es 


of totemism, and the Australian blacks are sostill. In the highest 
civilisation of Egypt its presence can be traced, if not also in 
that of Greece, Rome, and Arabia. It usually presents several 
stages of development. At first the totem is to» sacred to be 
touched or even named. At last, in spite of the reverence 
entertained for it, indeed just because of that reverence, it may 
be put to death as an offerinz, or dedicated otherwise to some 
deity. Examples of this practice are to be found among both 
ancient and modern peoples. Can, then, the Burghead bulls 
be survivals of this or some kindred form of animal worship 
prevalent in ancient Pictland almost down to historic times? 


That they were possibly substitutory sacrifices had been already 
suggested by Sir Arthur Mitchell in a different connection. It 
may be objected that there is no proof of totemism ever 
having existed in Britain. 
mythology seems to show, mankind when left to itself passes 
everywhere through this or a similar kind of mental evolution, 
we are not warranted in asserting that our ancestors are to be 
excepted, although undoubted proof that they held animals 
sacred may as yet be wanting. 
has shown the probability at least of totemism having existed 
among the early races—not necessarily Aryan either in speech 
or race—that inhabited our islands. and specially notes the 
animal figures on the stones of Pictland. 
that may be broaght against the hypothesis admit of still 
simpler answers. 
account for the facts ? 
do, so far as to indicate the direction in which a probable solu- 
tion of the problem lies; and should this be so, there will be 
a strong presumption in favour of a like explanation of certain 
other animal figures on the sculptured stones of Scotland. 


But if, as the science of comparative 
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Other objections 


The question remains, will the hypothesis 
This it is believed it can be shown to 


The paper was illustrated by a series of drawings executed 
beg 
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DEPCSITED PLANS FOR PUBLIC-HOUSES. 


O* Saturday last in the Queen’s Bench Division Sir Charles. 

Russell applied for a rule nisi for a mandamus directing the 
Licensing Justices of the Holborn Division to hold an adjourned 
special session, and decide according to law an application for 
a final order to confirm the grant of a provisional license to 
the Three Horseshoes, Hampstead. He said that the case 
furnished a very extraordinary illustration of the administration 
of the licensing law, and the matter had been already before 
the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Mathew. Section 22 of 
the Licensing Act of 1874 said that a person who desired to 
have a new license for a house which he intended to build 
might submit to the justices plans of the proposed house, and,, 
if the magistrates approved of the plans, they might grant 
what was called a provisional license, and when the plans had 
been carried out they could grant a final order, and the: 
applicant thereupon had the license. In 1883 the late Metro- 
politan Board of Works were authorised by Parliament to 
carry out certain public improvements at Hampstead. They 
had power to pull down old houses and to construct new houses 
and new streets. Part of the scheme was that they should pull 
down four licensed houses, that they should abolish three of 
these licenses, and that a site for one licensed house should be 
preserved at the corner of Oriel Place and Heath Street. The 
surveyor to the Board drew plans for the house that was pro- 
posed to be placed upon this site, and in March 1886 the 


justices of the Holborn Division granted a provisional license 


for the proposed house to Mr. Wakefield, the clerk to the Board. 
This grant was confirmed by the Licensing Committee of the 
county. In March 1887 the provisional license was confirmed 
by the local justices. In November 1887 Messrs. Buxton & 
Hanbury purchased at auction the site of the proposed house 
for upwards of 2,000/,, and they took a lease for eighty years, 
and covenanted to pay a rent of 60/. a year, and to carry on 
there the business of a licensed victualler, and to devote 
the house to no other purpose. In March 1888 there was 
an application to the local justices for the renewal of the 
provisional license, the proposed house not having been 
then constructed, but they refused the application upon 
the ground that there had been delay in carrying out the plans. 
Against this there was an appeal to Quarter Sessions, and in 
April 1888 the decision of the Holborn Justices was reversed, 
and the provisional license was granted. Messrs. Buxton & 
Hanbury’s surveyor saw that the site of the house was upon a 
slope, whereas upon the plans of the Board of Works the site 
appeared to be a level one. The attention of the justices was 
called to this, and it was submitted that there should be fresh 
plans, because the slope of the land would render it necessary 
that the house should be approached by steps. This, however, 
was not acceded to. In March 1889 the house had been 
constructed, and the justices were asked for a final order under 
the Act of 1874, and they were also asked, in the alternative 
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for a renewal of the provisional order. The local justices 
refused to grant either of these applicatioas. Asainst this 
there was an appeal to Quarter Sessions, and that body 
granted the provisional order. Then came a new element into 
the case. For the first time certain gentlemen who were 
resident in the neighbourhood applied to the High Court for a 
certiorari to bring up the order of Quarter Sessions that it 
might be quashed, upon the ground that there was no appeal to 
them in such acase. Upon the occasioa of that discussioa 
counsel tried to arrive at sone prac:ical result, and thereupon 
the question arose whether anything could be done to bring 
the building into conformity with the views of the justices. 
That would not suit the views of the private persons who had 
applied for the certiorari, and the result was that the Lord 
Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Mathew held that there was an 
appeal to Quarter Sessions; and incidentally the Court ex- 
pressed the opinion that if the new building was in substantial 
accordance with the plans that was enough. In January 
last they went again before the Holborn Justices ujoa 
an application for a final order, but they refused to grant 
that order. It happened that there was no appeal against 
a refusal to grant a final order. The justices seemed to 
have thought that the attention of the judges had 
not been called to the fact that the granting of the provisional 
license was not the act of the local justices only, but the act of 
the confirming authority also, and they expressed their opinion 
that they had no jurisdiction to sanction even the slightest 
deviation from the plans that had been so sanctioned. The 
Chairman said that the Queen’s Bench had not stated that the 
Special Session had any power to vary what had been sanc- 
tioned by the Confirmative Committee. What was said by the 
Court, they said, assumed that the local justices had the sole 
power to grant a provisional license, which they had not; that 
they considered that they had no power to vary in the slightest 
the plans which had been sanctioned by the Licensing Com- 
mittee. The plans being drawn upon the level showed three 
doors fronting Oriel Place, but in consequence of the slope the 
proposed doors were four or five feet above the ground, and 
had to be turned into windows. The slope involved the 
necessity of having steps to other entrances, and this was 
supposed to be objectionable to persons who used such a place. 
The magistrates said that they would not have steps to these 
three doors, and it was therefore that they were turned into 
windows. On February 4 last there was a further application 
to the justices for a final order, but they again held that they 
could not conceive what power they had to vary plans which 
had been sanctioned by the committee. 

The Master of the Rolls: In that way they miss the point. 

Sir Charles Russell: Yes; the real question being whether 
the building was a substantial compliance with the plans, and 
the ground they went upon had really nothing to do with the 
matter at all. 

The Lord Chief Justice: You have said enough ; you may 
take your rule. 

The Master of the Rolls: The question was whether the 
building was in substantial compliance with the plans, not 
whether it was in exact compliance with them. 

A rule nisi was granted. 


SANITARY PLUMBING. 


Faye Tuesday, March 4, a lecture on sanitary plumbing was 

delivered in the physical lecture theatre of the Durham 
College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by the principal of 
the college. The lecture theatre was crowded with an audience 
composed almost entirely of men, and it was obvious from the 
response made to remarks which were intelligible only to the 
trade, that ‘the greater portion of the audience consisted of 
operative plumbers. Special invitations had been sent to 
members of the City Council of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Gateshead, both of which bodies were represented in the 
lecture-room. The Mayor of Newcastle occupied the chair, 
and in his introductory remarks he said that technical instruc- 
tion had for several years past occupied the attention of the 
country, and that in August last an Act was somewhat hurriedly 
passed by Parliament to enable local authorities to contribute 
to the cost of technical instruction in their districts. The Act 
was thought by some to be not so perfect as it might have 
been. For his part he thought it was well intended and should 
be accepted in the spirit in which it was passed, and that local 
authorities should endeavour to avail themselves of their new 
opportunities as far as possible. As long ago as last October a 
meeting of the educational authorities of the city was con- 
vened, and afmemorial was sent to the City Council asking 
them to grant aid to technical instruction under the Act. 
Severa! moaths had passed since this meeting and, although 
proposals had been made for the appointment of a com- 
mittee, the question had been postponed from meeting to meet- 
jag by th? City Council, but he (the Mayor) thought it 
desirabie, that they should lose no more time but should 
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at once take up the subject. After some further remarks. 
resp2cting the registration committee and the desirability of 
enc duraging technical instruction by such lectures as that about 
to be given, the Mayor called upon Principil Garnett. 

The lecturer stated that he did not come before the audience 
as a practical plumber, nor did he consider himself competent 
to teach plumbers their trade. He had come forward simply 
as a teicher of natural philosophy, and his object was to show 
that the teaching of scientific principles, in a manner intelligible 
to ordinary apprentices, could be made useful to them in their 
everyday work. The kind of teaching which he was about to 
illustrate was of a character which, on the one hand, could not 
be given in the worksh»p without interfering with the ordinary 
course of work, ani on the other hand it differed from the 
teaching of ordinary science and art classes. Ina technical 
class the teaching of scientific principles should be illustrated 
almost exclusively by examples drawn from the everyday work 
of the apprentices. It was quite obvious, however, that this 
could not be acted upon in an ordinary technical class contain- 
ing students belonging to all sorts of different trades. More- 
over, in the study of different subjects, an engineer might 
require a great deal of one subject and very little of another, 
but a plumber might require a great deal of the second and 
very little of the first, and so on with other trades. Hence, to 
obtain the best results without unnecessarily overstraining the 
apprentices, it became necessary that the technical instruction 
required by each trade should be given to that trade separately. 
There were many who held that technical instruction should be 
given only by practical tradesmen. The lecturer had a great 
deal of sympathy with that view, and if it were a question 
between teaching given exclusively by craftsmen, or exclusively 
by professors or other amateurs, he would unhesitatingly agree 
entirely with it, but he thought there was a middle course 
better than either. He had formerly in Newcastle pointed out 
the advantages which James Watt and the world at large 
derived from the intercourse between that inventor and the pro 
fessors of the University of Glasgow. Professor Barr, in his 
recent inaugural address at the University of Glasgow, had 
called attention to the same subject, and he (Principal Garnett) 
thought that the best results could be obtained by combining 
the teaching ‘of the craftsman and the scientist, provided the 
latter gave sufficient attention to the technology of his subject 
to enable him to illustrate his teaching from the trade of his 
students. It was the duty of the man of science to seek for 
what is true, and of the practical man to search for the useful. 
The former could not do without the latter; the latter might 
get on without the former, but he would be better off with his 
co-operation. After pointing out that the greater number of 
faults in plumbingwork were due to the system of including the 
plumbingwork in the general contract for a building, the 
lecturer stated that the only remedy for such faults lay in in- 
ducing architects to set aside a specific sum for the plumbing- 
work, and make the plumber directly responsible only to 
themselves. He then mentioned a large number of 
common faults which he was of opinion might be avoided 
by a little careful and systematic thought, such as 
would be developed by the scientific training which he 
described. The first illustration given was that of a first-class. 
house on the sea front of a fashionable watering-place on the: 
north-east coast, where the lecturer had stayed for a short time: 
one summer. The arrangements of the house were exhibited’ 
by a lantern diagram, from which it appeared tbat the wastes 
from the bath, the lavatory, and the housemaid’s sink were: 
connected to a stack-pipe, which discharged into the open air 
over a cement gutter in the backyard, about a dozen feet from 
the gulley. These waste-pipes were thus protected from 
sewer-gas, and had been left untrapped. The back of the house 
was open to the west. With a strong west wind the pressure 
of the air in the backyard was such that a very strong current 
was forced up the stack-pipe, and a large portion of the air 
supply of the house was received through the waste-pipes of 
the bath, lavatory, and housemaid’s sink. The result was that 
during a west wind the house was almost unendurable, and yet 
it was provided with a sanitary certificate from the local 
authority. The lecturer then called attention to the absolute 
necessity for fixing traps on to waste-pipes even when they 
discharged into the open. In connection with the drainage of 
the basement of houses, he pointed out the great danger which 
might occur in public baths and washhouses from the drains 
connected with the drying closets being improperly trapped or 
left untrapped altogether, and the risk that might thus be 
incurred of spreading infectious diseases through all the poorer 
parts of the town. The lecturer also showed how an elementary 
knowledge of geometry, of heat, of hydrostatics, hydraulics and 
other subjects could be utilised by the plumber, and how such 
knowledge could be communicated without requiring any 
greater attainments in the way of ordinary education than 
might be expected of the apprentice. The syphoning and 
waving out of traps was experimentally illustrated, and some of 
the special features of the D trav were]exhibited by means 
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The lecture was illustrated by nearly fifty slides exhibited 
by means of the electric lantern, as well as by models and 
experiments, and consisted to a great extent of a brief review of 
the course of instruction which had been provided for the 
members of the plumbing classes during the winter session now 
drawing to a close. 

A vote of thanks to the Mayor for presiding was proposed 
by Mr. John Philipson, J.P., and seconded by Mr. T. S. Brown, 
chairman of the registration committee , 


HENRY ALDRICH: HIS WORK AND 
WRITINGS.* 
By PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A. 


T is, I hope, excusable to begin these few remarks by a 
quotation which, if the author of it were not better known 
by his name than by his works, would be too familiar to most 
of my hearers to stand repetition. It is on the subject of the 
education of the architect, a matter which has lately been 
brought into such special prominence, and is engaging much 
particular attention. ‘An architect,” so runs the passage, 
“ should be both ingenious by nature, and well disposed to the 
acquirement of knowledge. Deficient in either of these quali- 
ties he cannot be a perfect master. He should further be a 
good writer, a skilful draughtsman, versed in geometry and 
optics, expert at figures, acquainted with history, informed on 
the principles of both natural and moral philosophy, somewhat 
of a musician, not ignorant of the legal and medical sciences, 
nor of the motions, laws, and relations to each other of the 
heavenly bodies.” The author proceeds to give an analysis of 
the different requirements thus enumerated, and an explanation 
of the various circumstances in which the architect will apply 
them. Some of these, owing to the antiquity of the writer, 
hardly concern the designer of buildings in the present day and 
in this country ; but in most cases the reasoning is not only 
sound but practical, and may serve to show that in some 
respects this age of division of labour may possibly have 
allowed the true nature of the architect to: fall short of its 
realisation. 

It is not to be pretended that at any time during the 
centuries since Vitruvius wrote the passage I have quoted, any 
young man intending to become an architect has ever set 
himself to be a master of all these branches of knowledge as a 
necessary preliminary to his art and profession, or at least that 
such a perfection has been more than a dream to him. Indeed, 
even the ancient writer is prepared to meet those who will 
argue the impossibility of such an attainment of knowledge. 
“‘ We see,” he says, “how few men, even among specialists, 
arrive at perfection in their own branches of science so as to 
obtain distinction ; hence, if but few of these practising an 
individual art obtain lasting fame, how should the architect 
who is required to have a knowledge of so many be deficient in 
none of them, and even excel those who have professed any 
one exclusively?” 

It is then, I say, not to be supposed that, even among the 
greatest architects of the past, any can have deliberately said 
to themselves in their youth, “I will deny myself the practice 
of architecture till I can consider myself at least proficient in 
astronomy, mathematics, geometry, music, history, natural 
science and moral philosophy, as well as drawing” ; but at the 
same time, it is almost with surprise that we notice how many 
of the greatest names in the history of architecture, especially 
since 1400, are those of men who have studied and even 
mastered more than one branch of apparently alien science 
before turning to architecture—men that is who having been 
educated to some other profession have been led, either by 
inclination or opportunity, to the study and practice of archi- 
tecture, and, turning to it, have found their faculties rather 
prepared than hindered by even half a lifetime spent in what 
ae more modern than Vitruvius would class as irrelevant 
studies. 

What greater names need I cite as examples than Alberti 

in Italy, Perrault in France, and in England our great Sir 
Christopher? The Italian beside his many other occupations 
was a lawyer, the Frenchman I believe practised as a physician, 
and our fellow-countryman arrived at so great distinction in 
the scientific world before he gave attention to the art of build- 
ing, that he did not seriously become an architect till after he 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society and a Professor of 
Astronomy. 
"These are well-known instances, and may be supported by 
those other notorious cases of universal genius in which a 
Michel Angelo or a Raphael has not merely left one art for 
another, but has simultaneously been a painter, sculptor, poet 
and architect. A humbler example in our own country is that 
of Sir John Vanbrugh, whose plays it was said would outlive 
his buildings. 
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My excuse for thus dwelling on the Vitruvian precept, and 
the instances of its fulfilment, is that Henry Aldrich, Dean of 
Christ Church, claims our attention specially as one who 
brought into his architectural studies a mind practised in so 
many and different branches of art and science. His executed 
examples are few, being but three or four at most in number, 
and all within an area of half a mile, but they gain, I think, 
immense interest from the circumstances and character of their 
producer. That a Dean should have designed a portion of the 
buildings under his charge is at once an interesting fact, 
especially if (as it happened a good while ago) we can clear 
our professional minds of the righteous indignation which is 
aroused on hearing of an amateur performance on a large 
scale. But when we find that the Dean in question was not 
merely a gentleman with a taste for architecture who, by some 
chance, had been ordained a priest, but a thoroughgoing 
Oxford don, one of the great lights of the University of his 
day, a prime scholar, smart at Latin verse and epigram, aa 
encourager of learning of all classes, a writer on geometry, 
and finally a musical composer of merit and the author of a 
treatise on logic which is even in use at the present day, we 
wonder increasingly that a man so much occupied should have 
been able to produce buildings worthy to stand in a city so 
architecturally famous as Oxford. 

The life of Dean Aldrich in most of his biographies is 
somewhat scantily recorded, the facts being briefly as follow. 
He was born at Westminster in 1647, and educated at West- 
minster School under the celebrated Dr. Busby, profiting no 
doubt by the generous corrections of the birch which boasted 
that it had made itself felt on sixteen bishops. At the early 
age of fifteen years he became a student of Christ Church, and 
after the usual academic course graduated as Bachelor at nine- 
teen, which degree was followed by that of M.A. in 1669. In 
1681 he entered upon his clerical distinctions by becoming a 
canon of Christ Church and Doctor of Divinity. Whether he 
had already accomplished the series of foreign travels which 
acquainted him with the musical and architectural arts of Italy 
is not quite clear ; but it is certain that the next years of his 
life were fully occupied, not only by University work but by 
services to the Church both literary and practical, the former 
consisting of certain tracts in defence of Anglican principles. 
In 1689 he was installed Dean of Christ Church, stepping into 
the place of Dean Massey, a Roman Catholic appointed by 
King James II. In the same year we find him sitting as one 
of the principal representatives of his University on the Eccle- 
siastical Commission appointed to consider the Liturgy, in 
which connection he is alluded to by Macaulay as a “ polite, 
though not a profound, scholar, and a jovial, hospitable gentle- 
man,” His death took place in 1710, and he was buried in 
the cathedral at Oxford, but, at his own desire, without any 
memorial. 

Were he famous in no other way his celebrated treatise on 
logic would keep his name before at least a certain class of 
Englishmen. Only quite recently has it begun to be driven 
from the field by newer manuals, and Clough’s well-known 
poem of “ The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich” is evidence of how 
constantly the Oxford undergraduates of his day had Aldrich’s 
book in their hands. Again, were his logic forgotten, his ser- 
vices to the musical performances of our Church would be 
enough to continue his fame. He collected a remarkable 
library of musical works, enriched the choir books of Christ 
Church and Ely with a series of original and.,adapted chants 
and anthems, remodelled for English use a host of Italian airs, 
and by his compositions made a lasting impression on the 
Church music of his own and subsequent times. His catches, 
an important addition to English song-books, will perhaps live 
as long as any of his works; indeed, Lord Macaulay, in his 
somewhat slighting allusion, says of him that “he was the 
author of some theological tracts which have long been for- 
gotten, and of a compendium of logic which is still used, but,” 
he continues, “the best works that he has bequeathed to pos- 
terity are his catches.” One of these, ‘“‘ The Catch on Tobacco,” 
is specially characteristic of the composer. If one looks out 
the name of Dean Aldrich in a cyclopaedia one always finds his 
logic mentioned as one of his titles to fame, his musical per- 
formances and Latin verses, too, are generally catalogued, and 
sometimes, but not always, his architecture. But the one fact 
upon which the cyclopzedic biographer invariably fastens, no 
doubt with feelings of sympathy and admiration, is his notoriety 
asasmoker. He was always smoking. One of his Christ 
Church pupils made a bet that he would find the Dean smoking 
at a particular hour; the young man lost his money; he had 
hastened to Aldrich’s study and found him not smoking indeed, 
but filling his pipe. 

But it is time to get seriously to the architectural aspect of 
this versatile genius, alluding only in passing to the literary 
power which entitled him to supply certain introductory chapters 
to no less a work than Clarendon’s “ History of the Rebellion,” 
and to his facility in Latin verse. To him, as to the great 
Alberti, Latin must have been almost a natural tongue. Mere 
affectation without great facility could hardly have induced him 
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to use the language as the vehicle of his treatise on architecture. 
His architectural performances are of two classes—the writings 
embodied in the book just mentioned, and the buildings which 
he designed and carried out in his University. 

At this point I hope I may be allowed to give some explana- 
tion of my motive in choosing Dean Aldrich as the subject of 
this paper. It is not that he was a very great architect, or that 
his book on architecture is one that stands high or ever did 
stand very high among treatises on the art. Were either of 
these the case, he would be too well known and too much 
written of by abler persons for me to venture on any further 
exposition. Itis because his attitude towards architecture is so 
entirely unlike anything we see before us in the present day; 
because the posiuion of architecture among the polite arts was, 
even two hundred years ago, so curiously different from its present 
status; and lastly, because my own inclination led me to 
attempt some investigation of the facts connected with this 
character, that I propose to occupy your attention with a sub- 
ject which, from the very nature of its theme, wanders at times 
from purely architectural ground. 

The designs attributed to Aldrich are, as I have mentioned, 
but four in number, namely, the chapel of Trinity College, the 
Peckwater Quadrangle of Christ Church, the garden front of 
Corpus Christi College, and All Saints Church. As to the first 
of these designs, great doubt exists. It is known that the 
chapel was begun in 1691; the foundation-stone was laid by 
Dr. Bathurst, the president of the College, and in the appear- 
ance of the work and the date of its commencement there is no 
inherent reason for doubting the record, which ascribes to 
Aldrich a share at least in the design. There exists, however, 
in the All Souls’ collection of Sir Christopher Wren’s papers a 
representation of the building, which, apart from evidence to 
the contrary, would be enough to attribute the origination and 
execution to the greater architect. Is it not probable that Dr. 
Bathurst conferred with his friend the Dean of Christ Church 
as to the proposed new building, and that the latter supplied a 
design which was afterwards modified by Sir Christopher? At 
the time of the erection of the chapel Aldrich had never tried 
his hand at design, or at ieast had never carried any design to 
realisation, and it is possible that both he and his friends feared 
to risk the experiment of amateur architecture at a time when 
Oxford was enriched by the personal presence as well as the 
professional aid of so great a man as Wren. He was, I 
believe, at this very time holding an academical post as Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, and was in residence at All Souls. It 
would be expected that the very readable record of the Wren 
family, known as the “ Parentalia,” would have contained some 
allusion to Dean Aldrich. The work is full of interesting per- 
sonal allusions, and of incidental facts relating to contemporary 
Oxford life, and might be expected to give some information on 
the subject of this ambiguous design ; but so far I have not 
succeeded in discovering in the book any mention of this per- 
sonage whose character would seem to have been curiously 
congenial to that of the great architect. After all, Wren’s life 
contained as much matter and as many facts as would stuff ten 
ordinary biographies, and it would be little wonder if even a 
fairly intimate relationship between the two men should. fail to 
be recorded. Accordingly, since so much doubt exists as to the 
amount of Aldrich’s contribution to the Trinity Chapel, it will 
be well to turn to the design of All Souls Church, the authenti- 
city of which is doubted by none. 

There are few English architects who have not visited 
Oxford, and perhaps none who have done so will deny to her 
principal street the vaunted claim to rank among the finest in 
the world. Those who take a hasty glance and come away will 
tell you that the central object which stands up in their 
memory’s vision is the spire of St. Mary’s, the University 
church. They may or may not remember that but a few yards 
off there rises a tall and graceful building of a far different and 
often despised period of architecture, which in reality added 
very greatly to the beauty of the scene they had enjoyed, and 
made complete the effect which a vulgar or inappropriate 
building would without doubt have hopelessly marred. 

Oxford for many obvious reasons was a great centre of the 
Gothic revival. Thecity and its neighbourhood are storehouses 
of Medizeval art. The University was the home of conscientious 
and ardent archeologists, many of whom were prepared to add 
a religious enthusiasm to their artistic zeal ; and finally, the late 
Mr. Parker, whose works were to so great an extent the means 
of popularising the movement, drew a vast quantity of his 
examples from his own vicinity (for he lived in Oxford, and in 
the very street which flanks the west end of this church), and 
so assisted to concentrate in Oxford the fervour which struck so 
true a note of sincerity into the deadness of our national 
archi ecture. 

At the time when the Gothic cry was at its loudest, must 
there not have been some who, in the bitter spirit of Pugin’s 
“Contrasts,” longed to see that heathen tower, that torch of 
Paganism, torn with certain other abominations out of the heart 
of the chosen city? But there it stood, and there (in spite of a 
narrow escape even at the present day) it stands, open, no 


doubt, to all the truest strictures which even an unbigoted 
Opponent can offer. Those who feel, and perhaps with pro- 
priety, that a foreign and semi-pagan style is ill adapted to an 
English and Christian place of worship, will have no difficulty 
in piling up arguments against every detail of its form and 
decoration. But let those of us who may be unprejudiced take 
it as it is, and put it to one or two of the severest tests that a 
building can undergo. Let us look at it at twilight, when the 
form of its campanile stands outlined against the pale sky, and 
let our study of it be not a single glance merely, but a constant 
passing and repassing, and a continual comparison of its out- 
line with its by nc means insignificant neighbours, and I think 
it will be acknowledged that few buildings by amateurs are so 
uniformly successful under so searching an ordeal. It is 
difficult to find out how much of the practical elaboration of the 
design comes from Aldrich’s own hand; but all authorities 
seem agreed in allowing him the sole credit of the work, and, 
granting this, it must, I think, be frankly owned that, as the 
conception of a man who had never carried out any building 
before, the whole is marvellous in its effect. 

The main body of the church is a simple chamber with a 
coved roo’, 72 feet long and 42 feet wide. The interior, to 
which a modern gallery has been added, is generally considered 
the least attractive aspect of the building, but there is un- 
doubtedly a certain dignity and interest about it obtained by 
simple elements. The mention of the gallery recalls to my 
mind a passage in an amusing book entitled “ Salmon’s Present 
State of the Universities,” published in 1744. The author in 
speaking of this church says :—“ The church of All Saints stands 
inthe. . . High Street, a little to the westward of St. Mary’s. 
This is a very beautiful fabric of white hewn stone, but so lofty 
that the voice is lost in it ; the louder the preacher speaks the 
less he is understood ; but it is thought the building of a gallery 
at the west end will cure this fault.” Whether it be due to the 
erection of the gallery in question, or to the placing of a sound- 
ing toard over the pulpit, or to the superior elocution of 
nineteenth-century preachers, or to more lively intelligence in 
the hearers, I cannot say, but this much I can assert, that 
three weeks ago I heard a first-rate sermon in the church, 
which was certainly not lost to the congregation through any 
acoustic defect of the building. The Order which, as outside, 
is Corinthian, shows some originality of treatment, especially 
in the enrichment of the architrave and of the cyma. The 
piers are triple pilasters, that is to say, a central prominent 
pilaster flanked by a half pilaster on each side with a less pro- 
jection. These are without entasis, as indeed are all the pilasters 
of the Dean’s works, a fact worth noticing, as it shows that he 
was no blind follower of Palladio ; though to be sure it may have 
been through the medium of Palladio’s drawings that he learnt 
the fact that to make them so was the Roman practice, as 
exemplified, for instance, in the Pantheon. The pilasters are 
boldly fluted, the flutes being stopped just above the wooden 
dado. As the piers run down into the paneiling the architect, 
sooner than give the uncomfortable impression of a stone 
column standing supported on a wooden framing, has boldly 
omitted his bases altegether, and with very happy effect. The 
triple capitals and shafts, with corresponding breaks in the 
cornice, give a dignified appearance to the walls, which is 
hardly sustained at the re-entering angles, where a curious col- 
lection, one might almost say a conflict of pilasters, occurs. 
The windows between the columns, though innocent of archi- 
vo't or impost, are far from unpleasing. Each is surmounted 
by ashield bearing the arms of some coilege which contributed 
to the expenses of the building. At the west end rises the tall 
campanile, which is the main feature of the church, and forms 
one of the finest points in the view of Oxford from a distance. 

It would seem that the building (or rather rebuilding, fer 
there existed a previous Gothic church destroyed by the fall of 
its own spire) was regarded with great interest, and that many 
famous persons subscribed to the cost. Around the walls at a 
high level, besides the arms of colleges which I have mentioned, 
are emblazoned the bearings of illustrious benefactors, among 
whom, besides five bishops, we find the names of the two 
greatest women of the age, who respectively provided for the 
roof and floor. Queen Anne herself supplied the timber, and 
the mighty Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, paid for the pave- 
ment, I understand that the church has quite recently had a 
narrow escape from demolition ; fortunately some considerations 
diverted the decision of those who had the destruction of the 
building in their power, and it was resolved instead to spend 
some 5,000/. in refacing portions of the tower and the south 
front. The Headington stone, of which the mass of the work 
is composed, has suffered fearfully, presumably from its being 
laid on its wrong bed; in some portions it has been literally 
excavated by decay to a depth of several inches. The whole of 
the interior, not being exposed to the weather, is as fresh as if 
it had been built only 20 instead of 200 years,* and the external 


* Tt is true that some sixty years ago the interior of the church was 
redecorated, but I do not imagine that the actual masonry of the walls 
was then restored, 
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capitals, though from the nature of the Order being peculiarly 
liable to destruction, have so benefited by being of a different 
stone as to be wonderfully sharp and clear in outline. 

Dr. Ingram, president of Trinity College, ia his most 
valuable§book, “ The Memorials of Oxford,” published in 1836, 
says :—“ The present church is generally admired, although not 
strictly according to the modern rules of art ; for the tower and 
spire, though very elegant, exhibit in some degree a mixture of 
the Gothic and Grecian styles” The allusion here is, no doubt, 
to the fact that an undeniable traceried windo v is placed in 
the lower (or square) portion of the campanile. Why this was 
done one cannot imagine, but no doubt the good Dean had a 
reason for it. At all events this very bold measure has not 
succeeded in making shipwreck of the design. 

The term “Grecian” is, of course, loosely applied, and 
serves, as elsewhere in Dr. Ingram’s writings, to indicate the 
more rigid use of the Orders as contrasted with the elastic style 
which prevailed in the Elizabethan and earlier Jacobean era 

This allusioa to the style of the church brings us to another 
important consideration, that of the chronological position which 
the works of Dean Aldrich occupy in the history of English 
architecture. It will be remembered, if I may recall the facts, 
that the Renaissance, which in this country first took root in the 
form of a hybrid or transitional style, continued all through the 
Jacobean age, and even on into the reign of Queen Anne, to 
preserve in some measure the original character. That is to 
say, our vernacular architecture containe1 an admixture of 
Gothic motives and Classic details. But even as early as Inigo 
Jones a new state of things had begun; with him came the 
desire to seek the fountain-head of Classical art. A good many 
people spoke, as Dr. Ingram did later, of the Greek style, but 
of course the architects of that day did not go as far as Greece, 
or even illustrations of Greek architecture, for their inspiration. 
Inigo Jones went to the Italians for his authority. The Italians 
had already looked to their own great city of Rome. At the 
same time, whatever may have been the intention of our English 
architects the result was this, that an imitation of the Italian 
manner was introduced into this country and practised in the 
first instance by Inigo Jones himself, and by him alone, wh'le 
others about him were no doubt producing their own results in 
the more familiar Composite style. 

Inigo Jones died in 1652, but within ten or twelve years from 
this date Wren produced his first architectural design, that for 
the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford. He was in the plenitude 
of his practice as an architect at the time that Aldrich made his 
beginning as a designer of buildings, and outlived him by 
several years. It is well known how, while Wren lived, there 
was hardly any work of importance carried out in this country 
which was not put into his hands, except, indeed, such as were 
entrusted to his two followers and pupils, Sir John Vanbrugh 
and Nicholas Hawksmoor, and even these men, it will be 
noticed, did not have many independent opportunities of design 
until the time of Wren’s old age, though up to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century they were constantly working under 
their great master. Both were born in the year of wonders, 
1666, so that they would be between thirty and forty at the time 
of the building of the church. Still, as far as I can make out, 
neither are likely to have had a share in this work. Accord- 
ingly, if we were inclined to question Aldrich’s claim to the 
authorship of All Saints Church, we should be in utter doubt to 
whom to attribute it, unless to Wren; but there has never been 
any suggestion that he was responsible for the work. Oxford 
at the time had but few examples of the new school of art, if we 
except Inigo Jones’s gateway to the Botanical Gardens and 
Wren’s theatre and Ashmolean Museum ; so that it is the more 
admirable in the Dean that he should have so boldly exercised 
his talent and enterprise in the new method, and the more 
praiseworthy that his result should be so free from blemish.* 

The next building in point of time is the reconstruction of 
the Peckwater Quadrangle of Christ Church. Originally this 
court was surrounded by a collection of buildings of a late 
Gothic type, which may be seen illustrated in that most inte- 
resting book, Loggan’s ‘Oxonia Illustrata,” published in 1675. 
One side of this quadrangle is at the present day occupied by 
the library, a stately Corinthian pile, designed by Dr. George 
Clarke, another distinguished amateur, in 1716. The other 
three sides, for which Aldrich is responsible, “ are,” to quote an 
old Oxford guide, “in chaste Ionic style; all superfluity of 


* I cannot leave the subject of All Saints Church without allusion 
to a curious discovery which I made the other day in looking at an old 
print of Oxford. The print in question is one published by a firm of 
the name of Smith in 1724. It is a panorama exhibiting nearly all the 
principal buildings in Oxford, the relative positions of which have been 
in some degree modified to suit the convenience of the artist. Aldrich’s 
church is there, occupying a central position—at least, there is a 
campanile which bears the name of All Hallows. The details, how- 
ever, struck me as very much distorted, and a further look disclosed 
the fact that, instead of All Saints Church, Wren’s Bow steeple hat 
heen reproduced in facsimile. What is the meaning of this? Did 
Mr. Smith in his office in the Strand supplement his Oxford sketches 
‘by taking the details of this tower from the more accessible example ? 


ornament has been judiciously rejected, and it is one of the 
most correct examples of the Palladian architecture in this 
kingdom.” Unfortunately the Dean built his work of 
Headington stone, and, worse still, seems in this case, as else- 
where, to have put the ashlarwork on its wrong bed, so that, 
except for the parapet, which was restored during this 
century in Bath stone, the mass of the buildings have a diseased 
and rather uninviting appearance, which it would need a very 
wholesome restoration to remove. The quadrangle contains 
three storeys ; the basement is boldly rusticated, and the first 
and second floor rooms are contained in the main Order— 
pilastered Ionic—which one must certainly admit to be very 
correctly and pleasingly handled. As in All Saints Church, 
the pilasters are without entasis. In the centre of each of the 
three sides is a pediment beneath which the pilasters give place 
to three-quarter columns. Both columns and pilasters have 
their capitals arranged on the angle volute system (which in the 
pilasters one must regret specially), as, while following the 
Romans in the omission of entasis, the designer might have 
gone further and imitated the arrangement of the capitals in the 
Raths of Diocletian. It is difficult owing to the decay to see all 
the detail, but ia the pearl beading below the echinus of the 
capitals I think I can trace a slight originality which would 
exemplify Aldrich’s wish not to be aservile copyist In this 
building, again, the re-entering angles presented a difficulty; a 
careful observer will discover a fraction of a pilaster apparently 
struggling to emerge from the walls. No doubt in this particular 
the architect has only followed his leaders, but one wonders that 
his free and ingenious mind did not devise some escape from 
this unfortunate predicament. Though curiously at variance 
with the half-Norman cathedral, and with Wolsey’s Quad- 
rangle, these buildings are by no means out of place in Christ 
Church, being a fitting record of the phase of life and history 
which they represent—they breathe of the age of Latinity. A 
Classical inscription built into the walls may be thus 
translated :—“ This stone laid by James, Lord Salisbury, is a 
witness of his joyful gratitude, in that while these wal!s were 
rising he passed the happy days of youth under the auspices of 
the worthy Dean who was himself their architect.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


GENERAL. 


Mr. J Douglass Mathews, architect, was on Monday 
elected without opposition common councilman for the Dow- 
gate Ward, in succession to the late Mr. Deputy Waite. 

At a General Assembly of the Royal Society of British 
Artists the following gentlemen were elected members :— 
Messrs. Alfred de Brianski, J. W. Godward, Edward Holmes, 
Albert Kinsley, G. Sheridan Knowles, Charles E. Marshall, 
Leopold Rivers, and Henry Zimmerman. 

The Spring Exhibition of the Royal Birmingham Society 
of Artists opens to-day. A prominent feature of the exhibition 
will be a collection of some thirty water-colours by Mr. Thomas 
Collier. 

Mr. Banister Fletcher has been appointed Professor of 
Building Construction and Architecture at King’s College, 
London, in succession to Professor Kerr, who retires in July. 

M., Georges Perrot, one of the authors of the “ History of 
Art,” has been appointed to an archzeological mission in Greece. 

Mr. M. E. Macartney has been commissioned by the 
Guiness Trustees to prepare plans for the dwellings which are 
to be erected on the ground in Chelsea presented by Lord 
Cadogan. Mr. F. T. Pilkington and Messrs. Joseph & Smithem 
are to prepare plans for buildings in Bethnal Green and 
Walworth. 

The Turners’ Company have conferred the freedom and 
livery of their Guild on Sir John Fowler and Sir Benjamin 
Baker, the engineers of the Forth Bridge. 

The Plans of Mr. D. B. Burnie, of Edinburgh, have been 
adopted for the building of a new Free church at Moffat, 
providing sittings for over 709 persons. 

Mrs. Lambert, the donor of the Kendray Hospital, 
Burnley, has announced her intention of leaving the town the 
sum of 2,000/. for enlargement of the building as future need 
may arise. 

The Edinbursh Town Council have disregarded the pro- 
posals for amending the Bill for constructing an underground 
railway between West Princes’ Street and Leith, and have 
decided to offer unqualified opposition to the scheme in 
Parliament. 

The Parish Church of Guestling, near Hastings, was 
totally destroyed by fire on Sunday morning, through the 
ignition of the roof by the overheating of a flue-pipe. It 
exemplified the various styles of architecture prevailing in 
England from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. The register 
dates from 1686. The church was insured for 4,000/. 

Mr. J. T. Wood, who unearthed the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, died at Worthing on Tuesday last, 
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THE WEEK. 

THE Court of Common Council propose to erect Warp’s 
City of London School for Girls on one of the vacant sites 
belonging to the Corporation on the Thames Embankment, 
at the rear of the School of Music.. The bequest which is 
to be applied amounts to 21,000/., and it is expected that a 
fourth of the sum will be left after paying for the building, 
which can be applied in place of an endowment fund. The 
school is to accommodate 556 scholars. The London 
County Council would do well to remember that there is a 
limit to the land which can be used for building sites on 
the Embankment; and unless a site for offices can be 
secured without delay there is a chance that nothing will be 
left, or the Council will have to put up with one that will be 
inconvenient. 


Ir is rumoured that an international exhibition will be 
held in Berlin in 1895, and that a firm of financiers has 
been seeking designs and estimates from some of the archi- 
tects. Economy counts for much in Prussia, and if it 
should be found that the scheme is too expensive, and 
would involve a loss, it can be dropped without in any way 
compromising the Government. At present there is no 
official act to bring responsibility. One of the features 
proposed is to have a sham mountain, 1,000 feet high, 
instead of a direct imitation of the Eiffel Tower. 


By the death of Madame Pommery the authorities of 
the Louvre will shortly come into possession of MILLET’s 
Gleaners, as the representatives of the lady are disposed to 
give all facilities for that purpose. The picture, which 
many judges consider to be superior to the Angelus, was 
bought last year by Madame Pommery at the price of 
12,000/., with the intention of bequeathing it to the Louvre. 
The Department of Fine Arts exercised commendable 
energy in having the offer legally ratified, and hence there 
can be no question of the intentions of the testatrix. The 
local sous-préfet was directed to attend the funeral, and the 
honour was well merited by so much generosity. 


Ir MiLLet’s Angelus is not his masterpiece, it has put 
more money into circulation than all his other works. The 
profit on the exhibition of the picture in New York is said 
to exceed 8,o00/. One curious effect of the exhibition is 
that it will enable the French people to erect a statue of 
BaryE, the sculptor. Some of his bronzes were shown with 
the picture, and although under the circumstances they 
could not excite much interest, the American Art Associa- 
tion that is running the show has sent 30,000 francs to the 
Baryé Committee. Some admirers of the sculptor have sent 
10,000 francs in addition. It is likely the American con- 
tribution will outweigh those of the sculptor’s countrymen. 


THE law in regard to preserving ornamental trees 
near houses was stated by the Irish Master of the 
Rolls in a case which came before him on Monday. It 
arose out of application for an injunction by a tenant in 
remainder to prevent the cutting and removing of timber 
which had been planted for the ornamentation of Clonyn 
Castle, co. Westmeath. It was alleged that gaps had been 
cut through the wood opposite the castle, and that con- 
sequently the picturesque aspect of the grounds had been 
affected. ‘The Master of the Rolls said that, according to 
the evidence, there were altogether 1,200 trees—larch, 
sycamore, and ash. No authority had been cited as to 
whether larches were ornamental or not. All the witnesses 
spoke of one ash of remarkable beauty and size having been 
cut, but the defendant alleged that the tree was decaying. 
The Master of the Rolls said he was satisfied that the 
decay was not the cause of the cutting. In addition to the 
trees which had been actually cut, others had been marked 
for cutting. It had been contended, on behalf of the 
defendant, that the cutting down of the trees was 
really beneficial to the estate, and evidence had been 
given by some of the witnesses that the cutting had 
been done judiciously. It was proved that both Lord 
WesTMEATH and Lord GReEvILLE when they occupied 
the place used to cut wood in the plantations, but they 


appeared to have done nothing more than ‘thin the 
trees. Even if an owner in fee, as Lord GREVILLE was at 
the time, cut trees for the purpose of thinning, it did not 
follow that he intended his successor to do so. He was 
satisfied of two things—first, that a great deal of the timber 
which had been cut was ornamental timber; and second, 
that it been cut for the purpose of profit. The question 
was whether the trees were originally planted for 
ornament. It did not matter whether they were planted 
with taste or not. He could not doubt that in the 
present case the timber was planted for ornament. It was 
a nobleman’s demesne, and the trees evidently formed one 
of the greatest charms of the place. If the timber was 
not ornamental the defendant had the right to remove it; 
but if it was ornamental he had no right to do so. Having 
cited authorities, his lordship said he did not think the 
larches stood on any different footing from the other trees. 
He was clearly of opinion that the trees which had been 
cut down were ornamental, and were therefore improperly 
cut down. The plaintiff therefore was granted an in- 
junction, and the defendant will pay the costs of the suit. 


THE experiment of polling is about to be tried in con- 
nection® with the debate on’ certificates for architects, which 
was commenced at the Institute on Monday. On an occa- 
sion like the last meeting the Institute is not at its best, and 
indeed the meeting resembled a junior debating society. 
The question was tossed about from side to side like a ball, 
and few of the speakers seemed to have a clear notion of 
the question at issue. If a petition came from Bristol in 
favour of certificated architects, another arrived from 
Liverpool against it. Mr. J. W. Connon began the debate 
by proposing the first resolution, and Mr. H. Roumieu 
GoucH seconded it. Then Professor RoGER SMITH pro- 
posed an amendment to the effect that while compulsory 
examination was not without advantage, there were diffi- 
culties attending it, and the time for enforcing it had not 
arrived. Mr, PAuL WATERHOUSE seconded the amend- 
ment. Mr. G. A. Mippieton, Mr. Woopwarpb, Mr. 
WALKER, Mr. BLAGROVE and others were in favour of the 
resolution, while Mr. Witiram Wuitr, Mr. Douc.ass 
MatHews, Mr. RatpH Nevitt, and Mr. PHENE SPIERS 
supported the amendment. The second resolution that 
was togbe offered to the meeting was wisely dropped. Mr. 
GoucuH then proposed that a poll should be taken, and 
this was seconded by Mr. Orr. The consideration of the 
subject was adjourned until the 21st inst. The absence of 
Mr. WATERHOUSE was to be regretted, for, if present, the 
question would most likely be settled as regards the 
Institute. Builders and engineers will rejoice if by any 
chance the freedom of architects is crippled, for a 
measure having that effect would simply drive clients to 
them. Earl GRANVILLE may have anticipated this stroke 
of policy when, at the dinner of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, he recommended the members to be prepared to 
take up architecture. 


At Alfriston, in Sussex, there is a vicarage which dates 
from the pre-Reformation period. It is in a dilapidated 
condition. ‘The rector, the Rev. F. BEyNoN, is now making 
an effort to save the ruin, which the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners have ordered to be pulled down and the 
materials sold. The rector has appealed to the Sussex 
Archeological Society, and the following resolution was 
adopted :—“‘ That this Society is of opinion that every 
effort should be made to secure the preservation of so 
interesting a relic as the old vicarage-house of Alfriston, 
and that representation be made to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners on the subject.” A building of the kind is too 
precious a relic to be sold as old timber, and it can hardly 
be possible for the Commissioners to oppose the desires of the 
people of the county, who are represented by the Society. 


OwiNncG to the facilities of travelling nowadays many 
persons undertake a journey to Jerusalem. The handbook 
just edited by Mr. Witrrip C. Ropinson makes its appear- 
ance at an opportune moment, forming as it does an excel- 
lent guide to ‘‘ Jerusalem and its Neighbourhood.” Much 
interesting information of an antiquarian character is found 
scattered up and down the pages of the handbock, which 
number over 300, and it evidently is derived from authorities 
who have spent long years in the Holy City. 
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SHARQI ARCHITECTURE.* 


T is little more than a century that is to say in 
November 1783, since one of the greatest of orators 
could point to the English indifference to public works in 
India as evidence of how so vast a region was being 
destroyed by the men who were supposed to be its protec- 
tors. In his speech on Fox’s East India Bill BurKE, who 
was the only statesman of his time that was able to see the 
connection between architecture and polity, said :—‘“‘ With 
us no pride erects stately monuments which repair the 
mischiefs that pride had produced, and which adorn a 
country out of its own spoils; England has erected no 
churches, no hospitals, no palaces, no schools ; England 
has built no bridges, made no high roads, cut no naviga- 
tions, dug out no reservoirs. Every other conqueror of 
every other description has left some monument, either of 
state or beneficence behind him. Were we to be driven out 
of India this day, nothing would remain to tell that it had 
been possessed, during the inglorious period of our 
dominion, by anything better than the ourang-outang or 
the tiger.” At a subsequent period a humorous man main- 
tained that the bottles which once held pale ale were suiff- 
ciently numerous to serve as a memorial of the presence of 
the English in India, and it is not impossible that the joke 
was as influential as BuURKE’s impassioned appeals. At any 
rate our time has seen a revolution commenced in govern- 
ing India. Public works of the kind which Burke suggested 
have been carried out on a great scale, and in many 
ways it is shown that the natives have rights which are to 
e respected by rulers. The early administrators, that 
represented the East India Company, looked on the natives 
as beings who were created in order to enrich a few 
Englishmen, and if they objected to give up their hard-won 
property they were punished with more severity than was 
used by the antique Romans in their dealings with con- 
quered tribes. In fact, a Commissioner who was appointed 
to inquire into the procedure adopted by the agents in 
raising the imposts reported that “the punishments in- 
flicted upon the ryots for nonpayment were, in many 
instances, of such a nature that he would rather wish to 
draw a veil over them than shock the feelings of the Com- 
pany by the detail.” The monuments of architecture were 
treated with no less disregard to the principles that should 
inspire all governors. The fine taste of the agents and 
their underlings was shocked by the strangeness of the 
styles, and their theological belief was sometimes wounded 
by the use to which the buildings were applied, The 
majority of the buildings were able to withstand the attacks 
of the strangers, but occasionally a column could be 
abstracted for use as a roller for roads, and if stone cannot 
be removed it may at least be utilised to record the presence 
of English visitors. At Gualior ancient masonry was 
utilised to form a parade ground, and Mr. FERGUSSON 
relates how at the palace “we have ruthlessly set 
to work to destroy whatever interferes with our con- 
venience, and during the few years we have occupied 
the fort have probably done more to disfigure its 
beauties and obliterate its memories than was caused 
by the Moslems during the centuries they possessed 
or occupied it.” According to the same authority, when 
writing about Old Delhi, ‘‘it was a fortunate circumstance 
that the British station was not, as at Agra, placed in the 
midst of the ruins, since it is to this that we owe their 
preservation. But for the distance, marble columns would 
doubtless have been taken for all purposes for which they 
might have been available, with a total disregard to their 
beauty and the interest of the ruins thereby annihilated.” 
And he goes on to reveal why the Palace of Delhi was 
destroyed, and the reason was the simple one that “the 
engineers perceived that by gutting the palace they could 
provide, at no trouble or expense, a wall round the barrack 
yard, and one that no drunken soldier could scale without 
detection ; and for this, or some such wretched motive of 


* Archeological Survey of India: The Shargi Architecture of 
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Calcutta: Printed and published by the Superintendent of Govern- 
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economy, the palace was sacrificed.” Indeed, it might be 
said that sacrifices seemed to be the price which the natives 
had to pay for English domination. Fortunately for India, 
as for England, a more just rule now prevails. 

The establishment of an Archzeological Survey is one of 
the signs which mark the difference between the periods of 
Hastincs and of DurrErin. Native susceptibilities are 
respected by the attention given to the remains of ancient 
civilisation, and the world is enriched by the information 
concerning the past that is collected by the officers. At 
one time antiquity was represented to scholars solely by 
Greece and Rome, but there is now a wider scope for 
investigation, and the publications of the Survey Depart- 
ment are accordingly welcomed wherever archeology is 
properly studied. 

The new volume on Sharqi architecture, which is the 
first of a new series, may be taken as an indication of the 
system which has been adopted by the official archeologists. 
It is thus explained by the Director-General :— 


In directing these surveys my aim has been to have the report- 
volumes, as far as practicable, exhaustive and final on the subjects 
treate1 of in each. Much, of course, will be discovered everywhere 
in the future; but the monumental archzeology can be fully dealt with, 
but a report—consisting chiefly of cursory notes on places visited on a 
flying tour, with rough drawings and photographs of the more notable 
buildings and sculptures met with, and speculations on matters on 
which the surveyor does not possess the materials for anything better 
than a mere hypothesis more curious than scientific—is not what ought 
to be considered satisfactory. Government has wisely forbidden the 
indulgence of the propensity to start such profitless speculations by 
the surveyors in their reports ; and this volume will be found to be a 
plain statement of historical facts based on original sources of informa- 
tion relatiag to the places and baildings described, with careful and 
accurate representations of the monuments and their details sufficient 
to illustrate them —if not in every detail, yet quite as fully as is needed 
to give a complete idea of their architecture. 


The history of Jaunptir goes back to the days of the 
Bhars, one of the aboriginal races, and, like many other 
parts of India, its annals are marked by perpetual wars for 
the possession of the district. Any one who is eager to 
read an abstract of what is related by native writers, for 
Jaunpir was renowned for its scholars, will find it in the 
report of Dr. Fiurer. In the sixteenth century the 
famous Prince AxKpar held the city, and in his reign there 
was a marked patronage of building. One of his works 
was the great bridge over the Giimti, which was commenced 
in 1564 and completed in 1568. One of the inscriptions 
records that the designer was “ the unparalleled architect 
Arzat ALi KAsuti,” and, judging from the photograph 
which forms the frontispiece of the volume, the bridge is 
finer in style than many which are to be found in European 
cities. It measures 330 feet within the abutments. There 
are ten arches, the four in the central part being wider in 
span, in order to provide for the water where it is deeper. 
Over the middle arch are kiosks which were added as 
decorations. The cost is put down at 30 lakhs by some, 
but another account places it at 14 lakhs, A’ bridge, eight 
miles west of Jaunptir, is said to have been constructed out 
of the superfluous materials. 

The first building described is the fort, which is 
entered by a characteristic gateway. It was erected by 
Firtz, who was one of the most renowned warriors in 
the fourteenth century. Like so many others, he was not 
particular where the materials were obtained. Dr. FUHRER 
writes :— 

Firtiz used the ruined temples of an earlier creed as quarries—and 
therein he was largely imitated by later princes —in obtaining materials 
for his new works. To what an extent Firiiz drew on the ruins would 
hardly be believed by one who saw only the smooth walls standing ; 
but when the towers were blown up in 1859, the inner face of nearly 
every stone bore carvings which had apparently made parts of Brah- 
manical temples. In the walls remaining such carved blocks are not 
rare, the carvings being generally revealed by accident ; yet sometimes 
it has been worked in as an ornament, as in the gateway the niches 
which relieve the eastern face are ornamented with bands, in one of 
which, not 12 feet long, may be counted seven distinct patterns.. 

Within the walls all is now desolation, and despite the lovely view, 
rich in the charms of wood and water, unrivalled in the plains of India, 
a visit to it affords little pleasure. The destruction of the tewers on 
the southern face, and of that preity building on the south-west, the 
Chahal Sittin—the last habitable of Ibrahim’s works—is to be lamented, 
chiefly indeed as ruining the external beauty ; but within no traces are 
left of the garden, and the rank jangal grass, and that shrub whose 
lustrous copper-coloured leaves seem always evidence of long and utter 
neglect, suggest a strong desire that, if the rich local funds of the city 
can do nothing for the fort to which it and they owed their greatness, 
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the despairing proposal of Khair-ad-din might be approved, and the 
area be made over to market-gardeners, whose cultivation would at all 
events keep it clean, Not less conspicuous for the surrounding desola- 
tion are Ibrahim’s spacious baths, still apparently capable of easy 
repair, and the masjid which served as a cathedral till the completion 
of the noble Atala. 


The fort is now utilised as a police station, and there is 
consequently some chance of preserving so interesting an 
example of Indian military architecture. Another instance 
of a building made up of the spoils of one more ancient is 
the Masjid of IsrAnim, which measures 130 feet by 22 feet. 
The arcading is thus described :— 


The columns are without bases and vary in design, and it is evi- 
dent they have been wrought into a fagade, for which they were never 
intended. They have been set up at random ; capitals inserted upside 
down, and bases used as caps. Some are octagonal, some square, 
others octagonal below, sixteen-sided in the middle, and round 
above. One shaft on the north enclosing wall is somewhat peculiar, 
being hexagonal in form and wrought on each face through its length 
with a chevron design. Most of the shafts are divided into two parts 
by broad bands, some octagonal, some square, and others circular and 
moulded, The capitals also vary in design and are double, the upper 
consisting of a bracket sur-capital, which supports the architraves upon 
which the flat slabs of stone forming the ceiling rest. 


The Atala Masjid has been described by Mr. FrEr- 
GUSSON. One of the principal features is “a gate pyramid 
or propylon of almost Egyptian manner and outline,” and 
‘“‘supplied the place of a minaret which none of these 
inasjids possess.” It might be supposed that domical con- 
struction was become so common in India as to make it 
necessary to conceal it by a structure from which the 
form was absent. The facade of the Atala Masjid consists 
of a central part and two wings, the former being so pierced 
with arches as to suggest that it is only a screen. It rises 
far higher than the main building, and, considered as a 
composition and by itself, is of value. But from the 
following extract it is evident that as yet the archeologists 
are uncertain about the reasons which prompted the intro- 
duction of a feature that has become a characteristic of the 
local architecture :— 


The special characteristic of the Jaunptir styles is the lofty 
propylon with sloping walls hiding a single dome ; and it would be 
well to have some idea of the causes which led at this place to the 
adoption of this plan, so original, so quickly perfected, and hardly 
imitated elsewhere. Did we know, as we can never hope to know, 
which was called forth first, the dome or propylon, we should be able 
to guess the object each was to answer. For while the dome is un- 
doubtedly the most imposing covering for a single chamber, it seems, 
at least when seen from without, to overpower 4 room whose walls are 
not proportionately lofty ; and it is hard to fancy how the effect of 
any building could be pleasing where a dome covered the centre of a 
simple oblong. If, then, for the sake of an imposing internal roof to 
a central chamber, the founder wished to build a dome, and if with 
his desire to utilise material existing in abundance at hand he was 
somewhat cramped in his choice of the height of his building, no great 
ingenuity would be wanted to make him think of proportionally 
elevating the central portion of his facade, turning his minarets, if he 
had planned any, into abutments, and filling the intervening arch with 
a rich screen which should hide the dome, ‘This seems the true theory. 
For the idea of the dome must surely have come first. The bold 
facade standing alone can have been satisfactory only when viewed 
from directly in front; from every other point it would have seemed 
purposeless, from behind less than purposeless. Yet, though it.had 
been possible to view it only in the most advantageous way, from the 
direct front, few would dream of building a fagade 75 feet high and 
55 feet wide at the base. And so we would claim for the Pathan 
architects of Jaunptir the honour of being the first in India to make 
domes and their adjuncts an imposing part of a range of buildings. 


In referring to another masjid, which is outside 
Jaunptr, the report, when noticing the attempts made 
towards reparation, observes :—‘‘Such work should clearly 
be conducted only by officers who have received a special 
training in architecture ; if a building cannot be restored 
properly, it is perhaps best left alone, with only just the 
necessary repairs done to it to prevent its falling altogether,” 
advice to which the authorities should hearken. In 
describing the Lal Darwaza Masjid importance is attached 
to one inscription, which records the name of “ VisaDRU’S 
son, Kamav, the architect,” for it is said ‘this simple 
record of the architect or head mason, Kamat, is the most 
valuable inscription of the Lal Darwaza, as it is another 
proof of the truth of FrERGusson’s remark, that the cause 
of the admixture of Hindti and Muhammadan styles in the 
Jaunpur masjids was the employment of Hindti masons. 
The Jami Masjid is one of the most splendid. Two 
accounts of its origin are given. According to one, it was 


erected to save a hermit from a long walk to a more distant 
masjid. It is also said that when, during a seven years’ 
famine, HusaIn SHARQI found his overseers diverting to 
their own use the funds and supplies he had granted for the 
distressed, he devised a labour test, directing that only 
those should receive anything who laboured in casting up 
the mound which is now the courtyard ‘of the masjid, and 
which stands some 16 feet to 20 feet above the road level. The 
building was commenced in 1438. There is a noble screen 
84 feet high, but, unfortunately, some of the trelliswork is 
wanting. When perfect, the building must have seemed 
like a work that was divinely inspired. Now it moves even 
a Government official to sadness :— 


If in a visit to Jaunptir there be melancholy, yet is that melancholy 
free from pain. You stand amid ruins, but ruins defiled by no painful 
memories. Not here does each building recall centuries of blood and 
lust and crime, From the pinnacles of the Jami Masjid you look down 
on the ghost of a noble city, trees growing where once stood the 
palaces of princes. From the mound o! the fort, now so desolate, 
you look down on the fair valley, bright with the meanderings of the 
Gimti, adorned with trees and the thickset tombs of men, many 
doubtless heroic men, though their deeds be forgotten gua carent 
vate sacro. As you look down from the upper chambers into the 
central hall of the Jami Masjid, when, as the evening draws on, the 
deepening gloom and the dimmer distance make you feel as standing in 
a noble shrine of a more familiar faith, the voice of some worshipper 
below echoing through the vaults carries you back to a time when, 
through the same lattice, some queen looked down on king and 
nobles gleaming in the light of pendant lamps, with the gold and 
jewels of an Eastern court, as they listened to the words of some saintly 
philosopher seated on that very pulpit. Vet not one of these scenes 
recalls a crime famous in the foul annals of this world’s history ; and 
the saddest spot in the fallen city is that little cloistered court where, 
amid rank grass and straggling savifa trees, plain blocks of stone 
cover the resting-places of the able Mahmiid and his noble wife, at the 
foot of the marble sepulchre of their son, the king, traitor and exile, 
Husain. 


The report will be found interesting by anyone who 
takes interest in architecture. Mr. FERGUssON, with all his 
enthusiasm, could not afford to give so many drawings of 
details as are found in this report. It is evident from them 
that the architectural assistant to the Survey, Mr. E. W. 
SMITH, has spared no pains to secure accurate elevations, 
sections, and plans. His work is well supplemented by 
large photo-etchings. 


A NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 


J N a second letter on this subject, Sir J. C. Robinson writes :— 
1 =I find that I have not sufficiently explained my views in 
regard to the Kensington Palace site for the proposed National 
Gallery of British Art, and that misconceptions prevail in con- 
sequence. It is no part of my plan to supersede the Palace by 
a new structure ; on the contrary, my earnest wish is to keep 
the old house up as an historical monument, and to render it in 
itself a source of interest and attraction to the public. The 
new gallery would be built in juxtaposition and in connection 
with the Palace, but the use, occupation, and management of 
the two structures would be kept distinct. 

The public are, perhaps, not generally aware that Kensington 
Palace contains a fine suite of ancient State rooms, where, in 
fact, from William IIT.’s time to the end of the last century, 
endless interesting historical events and ceremonies have taken 
place. These rooms are stately and splendid apartments, with 
fine painted ceilings, elaborate chimney-pieces, and oak and 
marble carvings in the finest old-English taste. For more than 
half a century they have been entirely untenanted, shut up and 
inaccessible to the public; not a shilling has been spent on 
them, and they are, in consequence, rapidly going to decay. 
But these rooms, even as they are, would be well worth visiting 
by the public. Their old-world picturesqueness would have an 
infinite charm for the artist, and they might be rendered highly 
interesting and attractive by the addition of old furniture, por- 
traits, ‘and other pictures, and historical relics, of which an 
ample store could be easily procured. 

It is, I believe, the intention of the managers of the Tudor 
Exhibition next year to continue the series of historical art 
gatherings by an illustration of the “ Georgian” era. It is just 
such a collection which I have Jong thought might most aptly 
be located in these old Kensington saloons. 

I picture to myself a grand and spacious new gallery, built 
on to the old Palace; such a one as was erected at South 
Kensington to contain the pictures, &c., contributed to the 
Exhibition of 1862. One end of it would abut on the Palace, 
with access from it to the State rooms in question. What, for 
instance, would be more appropriate that the immediate tran- 
sition from the old-world actualities and relics in these rooms 
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to the immortal pictorial works of the first great painter of the 
English school—Hogarth—in which the human actors of those 
very days seem to live and move again, amidst the same 
surroundings, portrayed with inimitable truth and circum-~- 
stantiality ? i 

I picture to myself happy crowds of visitors from all parts 
of this vast metropolis flocking to the new source of perennial 
attractions ; happier, clear-minded, and more reverent, even as 
Sunday excursionists, for the enjoyment of purer air and 
beautiful shrubs and flowers in Kensington Gardens and the 
park, ending their day of rest in the inspection of fine works of 
art and the instructive retrospection which the old-world 
Palace, with its thousand memories, would most surely evoke. 

The utilisation of this splendid site for an art gallery would 
in itself solve the Sunday museums opening question. A 
second Hampton Court, with still easier access, would be pro- 
vided. Surely it would then be difficult even for the strictest 
Sabbatarian, or the most jealous guardian of the working man’s 
holiday, to find a valid reason why he should not spend a por- 
tion of it in such an art palace. 

Finally, I advocate the formation, some year or two hence, of 
a special grand loan exhibition of works of English art in every 
specialty, to be held in the new gallery the erection of which I 
have foreshadowed. I have no doubt the undertaking would 
be a splendid success, and that a great financial surplus would 
result from it. I think, indeed, on the head of such a successful 
inauguration the great scheme for the foundation of a truly 
representative and adequate permanent collection of British 
works of art could be carried into effect without calling upon 
the guardians of the public purse for a single shilling. 


BUILDING PRACTICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY-—II.* 
By J. WARE. 


RICK, as it supplies the place of stone in our common 
buildings, and is composed of an earthy matter hardened 
by art to the resemblance of that kind, may be very well con- 
sidered as an artificial stone. Bricks are made of a clayey or 
a loamy earth, pure, or with various mixtures ; they are shaped 
in a mould, and after some drying in the sun or air are burnt 
to a hardness. This is our manner of making bricks. The use 
of them was very ancient, but whether they were always made 
in the same manner admits a doubt. We are not clear what 
was the use of straw in the bricks for building in Egypt, and 
there is room to question whether those of many later periods 
were ever exposed to the fire. There are remains of great 
_ brick buildings of the Romans in which the bricks seem never 
to have been burnt, but to have been hardened by a very long 
exposure to the sun, and this their own accounts confirm, there 
being mention in some of their writers of four and five years 
drying for this purpose. 

The Greeks built with bricks, and they used them of six 
different shapes—at least, sizes ; three being the principal, and 
there being as many exact half-sizes. This gave a variety to 
their appearance. We are in general tied down by custom to 
one form and one size, but that very idly: eight or nine inches 
in length, and about four in breadth, is our general measure ; 
but beyond doubt there might be other forms and other sizes 
introduced very advantageously. Sir Henry Wotton mentions 
with commendation a particular form of brick from Daniel 
Barbaro, which is in shape triangular, of equal sides, and each 
a foot long. The thickness he mentions is an inch and half, 
so that his may be well enough called a kind of thick tiles, but 
that may be altered at pleasure. There is no doubt but bricks 
of this and other regularly angular forms might be used with 
advantage in many parts of our common buildings. 

It has been proposed by some to steep bricks in water after 
the burning, and then burn them over again, in order to give 
them greater strength; but this may be much better done by a 
proper choice of the materials, and a thorough skill and suffi- 
cient labour in tempering them. 

It is an observation of Palladio that the ancients made their 
bricks of larger size which were intended for great buildings, 
and this was certainly right and reasonable; but he is aware 
of the difficulty there must have been in thoroughly and equally 
baking of such. We are assured, by the very names, that the 
Greeks had bricks of five palms long, that being the sense of 
the name given to the largest sort they used in common 
buildings. 

The manner of burning is a thing very essential in the 
structure of brick. It is commonly done in a clamp about 
London, but in some places in a kiln. Some of the finest bricks 
are burnt in the kilns erected for tiles. The degree of burning 
makes a considerable difference in the condition of the bricks ; 
but their principal distinction is from the nature of the mate- 
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tials with which they are made, these being not only various in 
themselves but made different in a much greater degree by the 
mixtures given them in the working. 


A great variety of bricks have been contrived by different 


persons, and made at different times, and long and perplexed 
descriptions have been given of the way of fabricating them ; 
but at present they are in a manner reduced to four sorts, our 
builders finding these sufficient to answer every purpose. These 
are place bricks, grey stocks, red stocks, and the finest red 
bricks or cutting bricks. 
kinds imported for particular purposes, we have before us all 
that is used in this way, and it would be needless for us to 
meddle with any other, our purpose being to write not for the 
satisfaction of an idle and useless curiosity, but for the service 
of the practical builder, and of the gentleman who employs 


Adding to these two or three foreign 


him. 
As to the materials of bricks, we have already said they are 


all made of earth of a clayey or loamy nature: the more pure 
the earth used, the harder and firmer will be the brick; but 
then the less mixture there is with it, the more labour it will 
require in working. The brickmakers guide themselves axcord- 


ing to this rule, and finish their work according to the service 
for which it is designed. Grey stocks are made of a good 
earth, well wrought, and with little mixture. Place bricks are 
made of the same earth, or worse, with a mixture of dirt from 
the streets; and these are often so miserably bad they will 
hardly hold together. This is the principal difference between 
the two kinds of common bricks, as to their substance; the 
grey stocks being sound and firm, because the earth of which 
they are made is purer, and the place bricks being poor and 
brittle, because of the mixture of other matter with that earth 
and less working. Red stocks and the red bricks, called also 
from their use cutting bricks, owe their colour to the nature of 
the clay of which they are made ; this is always used tolerably 
pure, and the bricks of the better kind are called by some clay 
bricks, because they are supposed to be made of nothing else. 

We do not pretend here to enter into the niceties of the 
brickmaker’s business : every profession has its secrets, which 
are kept among those who follow it. Neither is it our business 
to instruct the reader in the making of bricks, but in the using 
them in building. Thus much it was needful to say, that he 
might understand the nature of these as that of the other 
materials wherewith he is to work, and this is the general 
account of them. The grey stocks, he sees, are made of a 
purer earth and better wrought, and they are used in front in 
building, being the strongest and handsomest of this kind ; the 
place bricks are made of the clay with a mixture of dirt and 
other coarse materials, and are more carelessly put out of 
hand—they are, therefore, weaker and more brittle, and are 
used out of sight, and where little stress is laid upon them. 
The red bricks of both kinds are made of a particular earth 
well wrought, and little injured by mixtures, and they are used 
in fine work, in ornaments over windows, and in paving. These 
are often cut or ground down to a perfect evenness, and set in 
putty instead of mortar, and on many occasions they, in this 
manner, make a very beautiful appearance. 

These are the three kinds of bricks commonly used by us 
in building, and their difference is owing to this variety in the 
materials. The place bricks and grey stocks are made in the 
neighbourhood of town, wherever there is a brickwork. The 
two kinds of red bricks, depending upon a particular kind of 
earth, can only be made where that is to be had They are 
furnished from several places within fifteen or twenty miles of 
London, 

We have observed in the beginning of this chapter that 
there were two or three other kinds of bricks to be named which 
are imported from other countries ; and there is also one of the 
red or cutting brick sort that is of our own manufacture, and for 
its excellence is very worthy to be particularly mentioned : this 
is the Hedgerley brick. It is made at a village of that name of 
the famous earth called Hedgerley loam, well known to the 
glassmakers and chemists. This loam is of a yellowish colour, 
and very harsh to the touch, containing a great deal of sand ; 
its particular value is that it will bear the greatest violence of 
fire without hurt : the chemists coat and lute their furnaces with 
this, and the ovens at glasshouses are also repaired or lined 
with it, where it stands all the fury of their heat without damage. 
It is brought into London for this purpose under the name of 
Windsor loam, the village being near Windsor, and is sold at a 
large price: the bricks made of this are of the finest red that 
can be imagined. They call them fire-bricks, because of their 
bearing the fire, and they are used about furnaces and ovens in 
the same way as the earth. 

The foreign bricks that are to be named are the Dutch and 
Flemish bricks and clinkers. These are all nearly of a kind, 
and are often confounded together ; they are very hard, and of 
a dirty brimstone colour; some of them not much unlike our 
grey stocks, others yellower. The Dutch are generally the best 
baked, and the Flemish the yellowest. As to the clinkers they 
are the most baked of all, and commonly are warped by the 
heat. These are used on particular occasions : the Dutch and 
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Flemish for paving yards and stables and the like, and the 
clinkers, which come also from the same places, in ovens. 

The reader who has thus far acquainted himself with the 
nature and qualities of the several kinds of bricks, their several 
strength, colours, and beauty, will easily enter into the dis- 
tinctions that are made in the use of them. As to their nature, 
it is proportioned to their several degrees of goodness. The 
fine red-cutting bricks are twice, or more than twice, the price 
of the best grey stocks ; the red stocks half as dear again as 
the grey, and the place bricks, as they are a great deal worse, 
so they are much cheaper than any of the others. The grey 
stocks and place bricks are employed in the better and worse 
kinds of plain work ; the red stocks, as well as the grey, are 
used sometimes in this business, and sometimes for arches, and 
other more ornamental pieces; the fine red-cutting bricks are 
used for ruled and gauged work, and sometimes for paving ; 
but the red stocks are more frequently employed when a red 
kind is required for this purpose. The red-cutting brick, or 
fine red, is the finest of all bricks. In some places they are 
not at all acquainted with this ; in others they confound it with 
red stock, and use that for it, though, where the fine red brick 
is to be had pure and perfectly made, the difference is five to 
three in the sale price between that and the red stock. The red 
stock and the grey are frequently put in arches gauged, and one 
as well as the other set in putty instead of mortar. This is an 
expensive work, but it answers in beauty, for the regularity of 
this disposition and fineness of the joints has a very pleasing 
effect. The fine red brick is used in arches ruled and set in 
putty in the same manner, and, as it is much more beautiful, is 
somewhat more costly This kind is also the most beautiful of 
all in cornices ruled in the same manner and set in putty. The 
grey stocks of an inferior kind are used in bricking of walls. 
The place bricks are used in paving dry, or laid in mortar, and 
they are put down flat or edgewise If they are laid flat, 
thirty-two of them pave a yard square ; but if they be placed 
edgewise it takes twice that number. 

In the front work of walls the place bricks should never be 
admitted, even in the meanest building. That consideration 
therefore only takes place in the other kinds ; and the fine- 
cutting bricks come so very dear this way that few people will 
be brought to think of them; so that it lies in a great measure 
between the grey stocks and red stocks. Of these the grey are 
the most used, and this not only because they are cheaper, but 
in most cases where judgment is preferred to fancy they will 
have the preference. 

We see many very beautiful pieces of workmanship in red 
brick, and to name one, the front of the greenhouse in Kensing- 
ton Gardens will be sure to attract every eye that has the least 
curiosity ; but this should not tempt the judicious architect to 
admit them in the front walls of the building. In the first 
place the colour is itself fiery and disagreeable to the eye, it is 
troublesome to look upon it, and in summer it has an appear- 
ance of heat that is very disagreeable; for this reason it is 
most improper in the country, though the oftenest used there 
from the difficulty of getting grey. 

But a farther consideration is that in the fronts of most 
buildings of any expense there is more or less stonework. 
Now one would wish that there should be as much conformity 
as could be had between the general naked of the wall and 
these several ornaments which project from it. The nearer they 
are of a colour the ‘better they always range together ; and if 
we cast our eyes upon two houses, the one red, and the other 
grey brick, where there is a little stonework, we shall not be a 
moment in doubt which we prefer. There is something harsh 
in the transition from the red brick to stone, and it seems alto- 
gether unnatural ; in the other the grey stocks come so near 
the colour of stone that the change is less violent, and they 
sort better together. For this reason also the grey stocks are 
to be judged best coloured when they have least of the yellow 
cast, for the nearer they come to the colour of stone when 
they are to be used together with it, always the better. 

Where there is no stonework there generally is wood, and 
this being painted white, as is commonly the practice, has a yet 
worse effect with red brick than the stonework ; the transition 
is more sudden in this than the other ; but, on the other hand, 
in the mixture of grey bricks and white paint, the colour of the 
brick being soft, there is no violent change. 

We make the grey stocks at this time to a great excellence 
about London, as many new pieces of brickwork show, to the 
credit of the undertakers. The Duke of Norfolk was so nice in 
this respect, that he had the bricks brought from his estate in 
that county for the building the front of his house in St. James’s 
Square ; but the event shows that His Grace might have been 
better supplied near at hand, as to colour, with equal hardness. 
The greatest advantage a grey stock, which is the standard 
brick, can have, is in its sound body and pale colour; the 
nearer it comes to stone the better ; so that the principal thing 
the brickmzker ought to have in view, for the improvement of 
his profession, is the seeking for earth that will burn pale, and 
that will have a good body, and to see it has sufficient working. 
The judicious architect will always examine his bricks in this 


light, and will be ready to pay a price where it is deserved by 
the goodness of the commodity. 
(To be continued.) 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


SCHEME which may be said to be successful has been pre- 

pared for the formation of a company, in order that College 
Street, which forms one of the approaches to the cathedral, 
should be improved. The prospectus says it is proposed to 
remedy matters by taking down and rebuilding all the eastern 
side of the street, and setting back the new shops so as to 
afford a sufficient width for the roadway. The work will be 
under the direction of Messrs. Waller & Son, the cathedral 
architects, who long ago prepared very attractive plans for the 
purpose. Nothing worthy of preservation, on antiquarian or 
other grounds, will be destroyed; but, on the contrary, the 
interesting remains of King Edward’s Gateway, on the western 
side of the street, will be brought into prominence, and relieved 
of their present unsavoury surroundings. The modern house 
facing the cathedral (on the eastern side of the street), which 
will be partly removed by leave of the dean and chapter, is 
built upon the ruins of the old gateway. Mr Andrew Knowles, 
who, when high sheriff in 1883, generously took the matter up 
at the suggestion of the late Dean Law, will hand over the 
property which he then purchased at its bare cost, beside sub- 
scribing the handsome sum of 1,500/. for shares. The other 
necessary property has lately been purchased for the promoters 
on very favourable terms, including a large and valuable 
shop in Westgate Street, the back buildings of which run 
behind all the other houses proposed to be taken down, and 
in this way ample space has been secured for the erection of the 
new houses and a proper width for the street. The western 
side of the street is purchased in order to realise the “‘ better- 
ment” or increased value which will accrue from the widening 
of the street, and the principal portion of the property, includ- 
ing the corner shop with a large frontage to Westgate Street, is 
actually bought on favourable terms. Negotiations are also 
proceeding for the acquisition of the remainder from the 
executors of a recently-deceased proprietor. Roughly speak- 
ing, the outside cost of the whole work, after allowing for 
important aid offered by the Corporation in constructing the 
new roadway and pavements, is estimated at 14,000/, to 
include the freehold of both sides of the street, and also the 
large shop in Westgate Street, besides providing for all con- 
tingencies. Of this sum 7,000/. can be readily obtained on 
mortgage at a low rate of interest, and it is proposed to forma 
company, with limited liability and fully paid-up shares, to 
raise the remaining 7,000/, To bring the matter within the 
reach of all who are interested, it is proposed to fix the shares 
at 5Z.,and it is hoped that the capital will be quickly sub- 
scribed, so that the work may be proceeded with as soon as 
the necessary technicalities are arranged. Although the 
primary object of the movement is to effect a great and 
much-needed public improvement, it is anticipated that the 
rentals of the newly-constructed and other houses will yield a 
substantial dividend upon the share capital, besides discharg- 
ing any interest and outgoings; and the larger the amount 
subscribed so much smaller will be the sum required to be left 


on mortgage. 


TESSERA. 


Rembrandt as an Artist. 


J. BURNET. 

Ah, arrive at a true knowledge of the inventions and com- 

positions of Rembrandt it is necessary, in the first 
instance, to examine those of Albert Diirer, the Leonardo da 
Vinci of Germany. The inventions of this extraordinary man 
are replete with the finest feelings of art, notwithstanding the 
Gothic dryness and fantastic forms of his figures. The folds of 
his draperies are more like creased pieces of paper than cloth, 
and his representation of the naked is either bloated and 
coarse or dry and meagre. His backgrounds have all the 
extravagant characteristics of a German romance, and are totally 
destitute of aerial perspective ; yet, with the exception of the 
character of the people and scenery of Nuremberg, he is not 
more extravagant in his forms than the founder of the Florentine 
school, and had he been educated in Italy he in all probability 
would have rivalled Raphael in the purity of his design. In 
his journal, which he kept when he travelled into the Nether- 
lands, he mentions some prints he sent to Rome, in exchange 
for those expected in return, and it is mentioned that Raphael 
admired his works highly. The multitude of his engravings, 
both on copper and wood, which were spread over Germany, 
influenced in a great degree the style of composition of those 
artists who came after him, and accordingly we see many points 
of coincidence in the compositions of Rembrandt. Those who 
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accuse Rembrandt of vulgarity of form might with equal justice 
draw an invidious comparison between Classic Italian and 
high Dutch. In many of his compositions he has embodied 
the highest feeling and sentiment, and in his study of 
natural simplicity approaches Raphael nearer than any of the 
Flemish or Dutch painters. Of course, as a colourist and 
master of light and shade, he is all powerful. We perceive a 
peculiarity entirely his own—that of enveloping parts in beauti- 
ful obscurity, and the light again emerging from the shadow 
like the softness of moonlight partially seen through demi- 
transparent clouds, and leaving large masses of undefined 
objects in darkness. This principle he applied to compositions 
of even a complicated character, and their bustle and noise 
were swallowed up in the stillness of shadow. If breadth con- 
stitutes grandeur, Rembrandt’s works are exemplifications of 
mysterious sublimity to the fullest extent. This “ darkness 
visible,” as Milton expresses it, belongs to the great founder of 
the school of Holland, and to him alone. Flinck, Dietrich, 
De Guelder and others his pupils give no idea of it ; their 
works are warm, but they are without redeeming cool tints ; 
they are yellow without pearly tones ; and in place of leading 
the eye of the spectator into the depths of aerial perspective, 
the whole work appears on the surface of the panel. There are 
none of those shadows “hanging in mid air” which constitute 
so captivating a charm in the great magician of chiaro-oscuro ; 
not only are objects of solidity surrounded by softening 
obscurity, but the contiguous atmosphere gives indications of the 
influence of the light and shade. To these principles the art is 
indebted for breadth and fulness of effect, which constitute the 
distinct characteristics between the early state and its maturity, 
and to Rembrandt we owe the perfection of this fascinating 
quality. 
Old and New Masters in Painting. 


COR UESiTE: 


The minds of students are much more impressed, in the 
commencement of their studies, by the production of their 
cotemporaries than by the works of the old masters, and these 
early impressions are never wholly eradicated through the 
longest life. There may be seeming exceptions to this, but I 
believe there are very few real ones. That contemporary art is 
the first to impress us may be advantageous or otherwise ac- 
cording to circumstances. Its advantages need not be dwelt 
upon, as such influence stands in no need of recommendation ; 
but it may be useful to point out some of the dangers of, what 
is certainly a habit with our students, resorting to our annual 
exhibition as a school. In an assemblage of the accidental 
productions of a year, and with which it is necessary to cover 
every inch of our walls, there must of necessity be a great pre- 
ponderance of the indifferent, and even much of what is posi- 
tively bad; and inexperienced eyes cannot dwell often and 

‘long on this without injury. The student is apt to thank his 
stars that he can do better than much that he sees, and 
contents himself with respectable mediocrity ; and the more so 
as it is found that mediocrity, managed with ordinary tact, may 
secure patronage and even fortune, while unworldly genius is 
often neglected. There are no topics more frequently dwelt on 
by writers and talkers than the faults of the age, and yet 
nothing is so difficult to understand. But to-the student it is 
of the last importance that he should see clearly what are the 
vesetting sins of the school to which he belongs. These, it is 
very true, are to be seen in their fullest luxuriance in our 
annual exhibitions ; but there is danger to the student, if he 
resort frequently to them for instruction, that he may become 
hopelessly blind to the mannerism of the day. In conclusion, 
therefore, the best advice I can offer to my young auditors is, 
to look to the old masters in order to discover the faults of 
the living painters, and to every style to discover the faults of 
every other style ; and, above all, to look to Nature for the 
instruction that Art cannot give. 


Art and Religion. 
F, W. NEWMAN. 


Though the painted or sculptured countenance is, under 
certain circumstances, a spiritual power, yet, as being a work 
of art, it in all cases puts us beneath the artificer, and may even 
keep us down to his level. This was strikingly illustrated in 
Greek sculpture. A statue of exquisite beauty, representing 
some hero, or an Apollo, because of its beauty seemed to the 
Greeks a fit object of worship. We still have before us many 
of the finest performances of their sculptors. We know dis- 
tinctly enough what an Apollo, what a Mercury was; and we 
can accurately appreciate the influence of such worship None 
of the qualities of mind which we peculiarly call spiritual were 
expressed at all Meekness, thankfulness, love, contentment, 
compassion, humility, patience, resignation, disinterestedness, 
purity, aspiration, devoutness ; little of all these was felt or 
understood by the sculptor ; and how then could he communi- 
cate them? Those who adored his work could not rise to a 
higher adoration : such is the danger besetting those who allow 
themselves to cultivate devout feeling by aid of human art. We 


few will deny. 


, invest their influence with a quasi-religious sanction. 


must not indeed disdain that occasional stimulus ; but much 
less must we habitually have recourse to it, or make ourselves 
dependent on it. The same remark, I believe, will apply to 
church architecture. That the canopy of heaven elevates and 
sobers the heart, preparing it for devotion, if devout in itself— 
It needs not much susceptibility further to 
confess that a lofty cathedral, when suitably constructed, has 
an effect similar in kind to this ; and that, other things being 
equal, it is better adapted for prayer (though not for preaching) 
than a well-lighted room, with low and flat roof. It is then 
evidently our wisdom to use such an advantage, when it offers 
itself. But, on the other hand, since nearly all depends on the 
judgment of the architect ; since many fail utterly, and produce 
only clumsy piles of masonry more or less ambitious, or 
gorgeous palaces more or less tawdry, but in no way appealing 
to the religious sense ; it will only degrade our worship, if we 
force our hearts into sympathy with their false conceits, and 
It is de- 
plorable to hear how the form of a mullion or of a capital, the 
adorning of a pulpit or communion table, to say nothing of 
other finery or fancies, is elevated into religious importance, 
with reference to churches which all the ornaments and all the 
architectural lore in Europe can never invest with religious 
beauty ; which are either as thoroughly industrial, in their 
primitive conception, as any square meeting-house, or are built 
on some hereditary pattern with no moulding idea. Mediocrity 
—as in poetry, so in church architecture—must utterly fail to 
elevate the soul, patch the work as much as we will. Consider- 
ing how rare access to churches of the noblest kind must always 
be, tenets of religion which dwell much on such a help to 
devotion are likely to gravitate into mere fetish superstition. 
An opposite danger is often remarked to accompany the use of 
all the fine arts as handmaids to religion, namely, that the 
would-be worshipper is so absorbed in mere beauty as never to 
rise into devotion. Music, painting, architecture, are by him 
appreciated as such ; and, if criticised as such, then farewell to 
their religious influence. 


Gothic Timber Roofs. 
T. Morris, 


Gothic roofs (using the term generically, in contradistinction 
to those with level ties) admit of an obvious and definite 
analysis into four classes, to one or other of which any roof may 
be referred. Three of these have the arch for their basis, and 
the science of equilibration is called into direct action; the 
fourth has in itself a countercheck to lateral pressure. The 
first class comprises roofs with simple arched ribs as at the 
Guard Room, Lambeth; the Moat House, Igtham; Ackwell 
Manor House, &c. The second class comprehends those 
examples that have a grand arch spanning the entire width 
with auxiliary timbers, by which part of the weight is suspended 
from the intrados, as at Westminster, Eltham, Boddington, 
Juxon Hall, Lambeth, &c. The third class consists of such as 
have the arch supported by brackets, as at Hampton Court, 
Westminster School, &c. The fourth class, or angular roofing, 
includes such as are formed of two intersecting triangular 
frames, in which the tendency to press out the walls is coun- 
teracted by the longitudinal stress upon the connecting beams, 
as at Crosby Hall. In this latter class we arrive at a point 
where it becomes difficult to trace the principle of,construction, 
and to determine with exactitude the object of the cross-beams. 
In some instances their use as. struts is apparent, as at Old 
Basing Church, in Hampshire; in others their usefulness as 
ties can hardly be questioned, as at Crosby Hall. I mention 
this ambiguity, because the original application of oblique or 
inclined ties has been attributed to Mr. Revett, an architect of 
the last century, and known to the republic of letters as the 
editor of the third volume of Stuart’s “Athens.” On the one 
hand it must be confessed that in the older roofs we can hardly 
be saidto meet with timbers in a state of tension. On the 
other, if we reflect how decidedly the attention of artists was in 
Mr. Revett’s time averted from our natural relics, we shall cease 
to be surprised if their just protension met with neglect, and, 
in some cases, misappropriation. 


Sepulchral Chambers. 


BATHURST DEANE. 


The sepulchral chambers in Brittany exhibit an uniformity 
of design which greatly assists our inquiries into the subject of 
British barrows. From a careful examination of many examples 
in every state of perfection and dilapidation, I am enabled to 
give the following theory of the construction of a regular 
sepulchral tumulus of the first class. And I may remark, by 
the way, that the theory is borne out by the structure of most 
of those great barrows which are known in Asia, Greece, and 
Ireland, and may be recognised even in England and Wales, 
although these latter have been either very wantonly destroyed, 
or were never so perfect as those of Brittany. 1. There is a 
gallery of about 3 feet in height by 2 or 3 feet in width 
formed by two parallel lines of single contiguous stones place 
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edgeways, and covered in by slabs of the same description. | method of calculation will not bring us to any safe and satis- 
This gallery varies in length according to the size and import- factory conclusion, were it only for this reason, that the excava- 
ance of the sepulchral chamber to which it leads. Many of | tions of a catacomb are by no means equally distributed 
these stones are found to be ornamented with hieroglyphical | throughout its several parts ; for instance, if I were to take my 
or other marks, indicating, perhaps, the rank, name, or office of | sample from some portions of the map before me, I might say 
the principal person there buried, or the family to which the that the thickness of the rock left untouched between the 

vault belonged, and some of them have certainly strong | several roads or streets ranged from 2 or 3 to 12 or [3 feet, 

appearances of even written characters of a language now lost. | whereas if I took a sample from other portions of the same 

2, At the end of this gallery is a chamber, and sometimes a | map, I should say that it varied from 26 to 40 or even to 

succession of chambers, generally of a height sufficient for a | 70 feet; so that it is obvious that the knowledge of the 

moderate-sized man to stand upright. This is the sepulchre. | extreme limits of a catacomb, even if it could be ascertained, 

Here, in the centre, or in recesses on each side, are found the | would give us no criterion whatever of the number of its streets 

bodies, either skeletons or burnt bones in urns, of the departed | and walls, nor consequently of its graves. Looking, however, 

chiefs to whom the mausoleum belonged. Sometimes there | at the same map in a different point of view, not at the mere 

are no human remains on the surface of the floor, and the | length or breadth of the space described, but at the actual 

precious deposit must be sought deep in the earth beneath it, | number and length of the streets which it contains, it seems to 

and is not unfrequently covered by a flat stone, which, being | supply the basis of a sober and reasonable calculation, in which 

removed, discloses a stone cist, containing the bones of the | we cannot be deceived. Measuring them roughly, I shuuld say 

departed, and the instruments, weapons, amulets, or ornaments | that they extend at least to 3 kilométres, or something short of 
buried with him. These chambers are usually rectangular | 2 English miles ; multiply this by 8, and we have 24 kilométres, 

parallelograms, enclosed by large slabs of upright stones sup- | OF I5 miles of subterranean streets in the catacomb of St. Agnes 

porting others laid side by side in close contiguity, or over- alone, and 1,440 kilométres, or not less than 900 miles in all the 

Japping one another, so as to make the sepulchre impervious catacombs taken together. When I had made this calculation 

to the wet. The whole of this stonework—gallery and | it was with no ordinary satisfaction that I observed how nearly 

chambers—is covered with a tumulus many yards thick, care- | it approximated to one made by Padre Marchi upon principles 

fully composed of layers of mould, earth, chalk, flint, or pebbles | altogether distinct, and which might have been cbjected to as 

(according to the nature of the soil), and finally capped by a based upon conjecture rather than upon well-ascertained facts. 

coating of turf. A single stone shaft surmounts the whole, or He conjectures that there may have been twenty confraternities 

sometimes, when it is too heavy for that position, and the | of fossores, or diggers, and that these might” have excavated 

tumulus is oblong, it is raised at one end of the barrow. Such about 70 feet of road, and a hundred graves every day; and 

is the construction of the regular sepulchral barrow in Brittany ; | this, taking two complete centuries as the time during which 

but when the chamber is small, a single stone being supported | the catacombs continued to be used as Christian cemeteries, 

on three or four stones only, which are not contiguous to each | gives a total of 1,200 kilométres, or 720 miles altogether, and 

other, it is then a “ dolmen.” six million graves—an amount which, however startling to 

persons unfamiliar with the subject, Padre Marchi considers 

much too small, both from his own experience of the actual 

extent of the catacombs and from long and careful studies as to 

the probable number of Christians to be found in Rome in 

those days. 


Egyptian Glass. 
S. BIRCH. 

The art of making glass in Egypt appears to have been as 
old as the twelfth dynasty, where it is first represented in the 
tombs. Dated specimens of the time of the eighteenth dynasty, 
one with the name of Thothmes III., are exhibited in the British 
Museum. The principal uses of glass were for small vases for 
holding unguents, perfumes, or paint for eyebrows and lashes. 
These bottles are generally of an opaque and semi-opaque 
glass, with light or dark blue backgrounds, and feather or wavy 
lines of yellow, light blue, and white colour, running in hori- 
zontal bands on the surface round the body of the glass. These 
vases are as old as the eighteenth dynasty, and, if not made at 
Thebes and Memphis, were imported from Tyre or Sidon. 
The principal forms resemble the Greek amphoreus, the 
oenochoe, and the a/abastros. ‘Transparent glass appears not to 
have been in such early use, and the larger vases of a 
transparent bottle green, with conical bodies and long necks, 
are of the age of the twenty-sixth dynasty, or about B.C. 600 
Later, Egypt exported glass vases to Greece and Rome ; and 
specimens of later vases, with figures in relief, like cameo, 
in white or various colours on a blue or red ground, will be 
found amongst those exhibited. Besides vases, a few small 
articles were made of glass, such as beads, bugles, pendants, 
figures of deities, animals, and emblems for inlaying into sarco- 
phagi, and other objects for walls and parts of edifices. For 
these opaque glass, red to imitate jasper, dark blue, lapis-lazuli, 
and mottled or schmelz glass, were used. At the Ptolemaic 
period transparent dark blue glass was introduced, and camei 
pastes and other objects were made of this material. Some of 
the most remarkable are the glass mosaics representing comic 
masks and other subjects, made by composing cylinders of 
different coloured glass, so that the subject could be repro- 
duced by cutting horizontal layers of the cylinder. In the days 
of the Roman empire there was a large manufactory at 
Alexandria, the sand of the locality being considered, with that 
of Tyre, the best in the Roman empire. 


Greek Painting. 
R. MENGS. 


I am fully persuaded that the design of the ancient painters 
was much more perfect than that of the sculptors, for the 
ancient painters were more highly esteemed than the sculptors. 
I think, too, that the design of the ancients was much superior 
to that of the moderns; since, among the ancient pictures 
which I have seen, there are many in which the drawing is as 
good as in the best works of Raphael, notwithstanding that 
they were executed at Rome in times when the true Greek 
taste had disappeared, being, at the earliest, of the age of 
Augustus ; and nevertheless the sculpture of that time was 
much inferior to these paintings, so that, from the little that 
remains of the ancient painting, I infer that it was always 
more perfect than the contemporaneous sculpture. 


Destruction of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
Jerusalem. 


M. POUJOULAT. 


In the year 1807 the Armenians appeared but as strangers 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre; they possessed only a 
poor chapel situated in one of the galleries of the nave. The 
nakedness of this chapel contrasted with the wealth of the 
nation. Besides this it was ready to fall into ruins, and the 
Armenians had several times solicited permission to repair and 
embellish it. After many ineffectual petitions they determined to 
set fire to their chapel—to destroy it—in the hopes that the 
privilege of rebuilding their fallen sanctuary would be more 
easily obtained. They thought that they could master the 
flames so as not to spread beyond their chapel; but the fire 
speedily reached all the galleries, and sprang up to the dome 
of the church; the Corinthian columns which supported the 
nave were thrown down; the dome of the church, which was 
made of cedar, could not long resist the fire—it fell with the 
upper part of the nave, and in its fall crushed the Holy 
Sepulchre. The flame spread to the Calvary, and all the altars 
were burned. The tombs of Godfrey of Bouillon and of 
Baldwin disappeared in the course of the general destruction ; 
eye-witnesses have assured me that the tombs of the two kings 
had been spared by the fire, and that they were destroyed by 
the Greeks themselves in the midst of the confusion of the 
conflagration. The tombs of the two kings were. as it were 
the Palladium of the Latin monks; they were the glorious 
title-deeds of the monasteries of the Holy Land; and the 
Greeks, the enemies of the Latin convent, wished to get rid of 
these monuments. At present two stone benches covered with 
a mat fill the place of the two tombs ; the ashes of Godfrey 
and Baldwin, mingled with the ashes and the rubbish of the 
fire, profaned and cast to the winds, are lost from the soil of 
Palestine. 


Extent of the Roman Catacombs. 


J. S. NORTHCOTE. 


The most perfect map of any portion of the catacombs 
that has yet been published is that which was executed under 
the immediate superintendence of Pacre Marchi. It contains 
the eighth part of the catacombs of St. Agnes, and the greatest 
length of the portion thus accurately mapped is about 220 
métres, or 240 English yards, and its greatest width about 
170 métres, or 185 yards. This, multiplied by 8, would give 
us somewhat less than 9 English furlongs for the greatest 
length of the whole catacomb, and nearly 7 for its greatest 
width—that is, supposing it to extend equally in all directions ; 
and as the catacombs of St. Agnes appear to be of average 
dimensions, being Jarger than some and less than others, any- 
one who is fond of arithmetic may amuse himseli with a further 
multiplication by 60, in order to learn something of the probable 
extent of all the catacombs taken together. But in truth this 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir is always difficult to understand why artists who are 
competent to imitate works of a high class should not devote 
their unquestionable ability to a more honest way of making 
a living than by the production of counterfeits. It has been 
lately discovered that the dainty pictures of military life by 
M. DETAILLE can be imitated with as much ease as the 
works of any ancient or modern master. Parisians, who 
should be acquainted with the artist’s touch as well as with 
all the details of the subjects, have been buying shams with 
the assurance that they secured the painter’s works through 
some mysterious sacrifice. The fraud has come to light 
through the want in tact of adealer. He offered a painting of 
a German cuirassier to M. Kontno, the theatrical manager, 
for 2,500 francs, and after some hesitation the price was 
reduced to 800 francs. The dealer even lent the work for 
a day in order that M. Koninc might ascertain if he could 
find space for it. M. Koninc sent the picture to 
M. DerTAILLE, who at once declared it was not painted by 
him; indeed the artist has many drawings and pictures of the 
same sort, but hitherto was unable to trace the culprit. The 
dealer was arrested. The police searched his premises and 
found quite a stock of pictures of military scenes, some of 
which bore the name of DeralILte while others were signed 
De NevuviLtte. More pictures of the sort were discovered 
at a framemaker’s, who was packing them in order that they 
could be sent to purchasers. The artist who was the pro- 
ducer is, it appears, a German who has lived in Paris, and 
is much employed by lithographers. 


A course of lectures at the School of Handicraft, 
Commercial Road, was commenced yesterday evening, 
and will continue on the following Thursdays until May 1. 
The opening lecture was by Mr. Henry Ho.ipay, on 
“Looking Backward, in its relation to Life, Taste, and 
Art.” The following are the remaining subjects :—‘ Book- 
binding,” by Mr. Coppen SanDERSON ; “ Gesso,” by Mr. 
RicuMonD, A.R.A.; “A Talk on Sculpture, with Practical 
Illustrations,” by Mr. Stiruinc Lee; “ Parlour Architec- 
ture,” by Mr. E. Prroreau Warren. It is gratifying to 
find so interesting a series of lectures can be heard in the 
East of London. But the Guild and School of Handicraft 
-merits any aid that artists can give. The work by the 
members which was seen at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
denoted the earnestness of the men, and their desire to 
follow good models. In the revival of handicrafts the 
school is an important factor. 


AMONG the pictures which are likely to be seen this 
summer in the first exhibition of the new society of French 
artists will be Wapoleon and his Staff at the Battle of Jena, 
by M. MeIssoniger, which is expected to rank with his 
1813 ; M. Risot’s Woman in Spectacles, M. Jean BERAUD’S 
The Gaming Table at Monaco, and M. Rotx’s portraits of 
Madame Jean Hading and M. Coguelin Cadet. A long time 
has passed since M. Mrissonrer and M. Rigor have contri- 
buted to any annual exhibition, and their pictures will be 
early sought out. M. ALFRED STEVENS sometimes sends a 
picture to his native Brussels, but his works also are not to 
be seen in any Paris exhibition unless it professes to be 


international. He will be represented in the Champ de 
Mars. 


AN interesting competition in three sections that should 
excite much attention in France and elsewhere has been 
arranged by the director of the well-known French periodical 
LP Art. A prize of 1,000 francs and one of 500 francs are 
offered for the best and second-best etchings of a size 
adapted to publication in Z’4r¢, which will be submitted 
between October x and 15 at the offices, Cité d’Antin, 
Paris. The choice of subject is left to the competitors, but 
these prizes are not obtainable by etchings from pictures, 
It is of course understood, in order to insure originality, 
that the etchings have not been published in any way, and 
that the proofs sent in are all that were taken from the 
plate. A prize of 600 francs and one of 300 francs are 
‘offered under similar conditions for the best and second- 


best etchings from ancient or modern pictures. A first 
prize of 100 francs and a second of 50 francs are offered 
for the most suitable designs for the title-page of ZL’Art 
which are sent in before June 15. The winners will have 
to show they are subscribers to Z’Arvt. The judges are 
MM. CHAUVEL, CHAPLAIN, ELIE DELAUNAY, PAUL LEROI, 
and Oscar Rory, of whose competence there can be no 
question. We hope some English artists will enter the lists. 
They may be assured that justice will be done to their 
works, and, from the position which Z’47¢ holds in 
literature, it may be said that the winners will gain reputa- 
tion that must endure. 


ALTHOUGH medallions are recognised as sculpture in 
France, and the engraving of medals as well as engraving 
on copper and other materials are among the subjects which 
are taught in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and for which the 
highest rewards are available, yet in the Luxembourg 
Gallery, which is supposed to display modern French art, 
no share of the space has been allotted hitherto to engraving 
in any form. At last there is to be an approach to fair 
treatment ; cases are to be placed in two of the galleries in 
which selected examples of medallions by modern French 
artists will be placed. There is no doubt the innovation 
will be appreciated by visitors, for works of the kind are 
valued more highly in France than in England. But the 
artists who produce etchings, engravings, and woodcuts— 
will they be satisfied if their works continue to be excluded 
from the galleries as if they were not works of art ? 


DurinG the past year the decorative branch of the 
Kyrle Society was not as effective as was desired. The 
lapse is owing to the difficulty of obtaining members able to 
design and superintend schemes of decoration, and the lack 
of funds also seriously limits the resources of the sub- 
committee. One of the buildings decorated was the parish 
hall of St. Clement’s, Fulham. The work consists of 
single figures, painted on the walls in forcible red outline in 
oil, under conventional stencilled trefoil canopies, and have 
been adapted from Italian work, chiefly of the fifteenth 
century. The subjects are the Seven Ages of Man, from 
ANTONIO DI FEDERIGO’s outlines in Siena Cathedral ; the 
Eight Virtues, adapted from various Italian painters ; four 
large groups from ANDREA DELLA Rogpra’s Works oft 
Mercy at Pistoia, each containing from eight to ten figures ; 
and a Madonna and Child over the door, from a Luca 
DELLA Rossi, surrounded on each side by adoring angels, 
The figures are 4 feet 9 inches in height, and are finished 
off above the wooden dado and below the raftered roof with 
stencil borders, 13 inches deep, in red, green, and yellow. 
The decoration of the infants’ schoolroom, St. Stephen’s, 
Spitalfields, was arranged and carried out’ by Mrs. G. F. 
Watts without any cost to the society. The figures are 
adapted from Hans Burcmair. For decoration of the 
parish room, Bessborough Gardens, Mr. CoLe ADAms pre- 
pared adesign. The spaces between the beams of the roof 
are filled in with floriated crosses and scrollwork, of which 
the rich varied colouring contrasts well with the dark 
ground ; the frieze of texts in dead gold letters on a red 
embossed material is divided by shields bearing emblems 
and monograms. Some other buildings were also made 
more attractive, but the intentions of the committee are 
frustrated by the want of help and money. 


STATUARY is to be employed as an element in the 
decoration of the Panthéon in Paris. The first works of 
the kind that have been commissioned are statues of VICTOR 
Huco and Mirasgau. The models have been submitted 
to the committee. M. InjatBerr has represented 
MrRABEAU in an attitude as if thundering against the evils 
of Monarchical Government. Behind him is a figure that 
is to be taken as the Genius of Eloquence. M. Ropin 
shows Vicror Huco seated on a rock, and in that way 
recalls the poet’s exile. His head rests on one hand, and 
the other is extended as if towards France. Behind are 
three figures of women, who represent the various sorts of 
literature which occupied the poet, but from their attitudes 


they are likely to be considered as more suggestive of the 
Three Graces. 
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ARCHITECTURAL LLLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


214,-LEPROSERIE DE ST, LAZARE. (D. J. BLOW.) 
215.-MAREUIL. [(D. J. BLOW.) 


ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
HE erection of this church will shortly be commenced 
in the Locking Road. Weston-super-Mare is a 
town of rapid growth, and in consequence of its increased 
development it has been felt for some time past that extra 
church accommodation was greatly needed. It is proposed 
to lay the foundation-stone with masonic honours at the 
commencement of this summer. The local blue limestone 
with Bath stone dressings will be employed in building the 
external walls. The interior (except the chancel, which will 
be lined with freestone) will be lined with buff-bricks with 
Bath stone dressings, and red rubbers for bands and voussoirs 
of arches. The shafts of the arcade columns will be of red 
Mansfield stone. The church when completed will provide 
seats for about 800 persons. The designs, which we noticed 
a short time since were selected in competition, are by Mr. 

SypNEY J. WILDE, architect, of Weston-super- Mare. 
V E, have already published illustrations of some of 
the historical and decorative paintings of M. 
GUFFENS, of Brussels, whose works are to be found in 
buildings throughout Belgium. We now give an example 


of one of his religious subjects, which it will be seen is 
marked by sentiment as well as artistic power. 


THE TAKING-DOWN FROM THE CROSS. 


MR. HOLMAN HUNT ON DRAWING. 


N Monday evening Mr. Holman Hunt delivered an 

address in connection with the Drawing Society of 

Great Britain and Ireland, on “The Proper Mode of Study and 

Exercise in Art,” in the Nineteenth Century Art Society’s large 
gallery. Sir James D. Linton presided. 

Mr. Holman Hunt, in the course of his address, said that he 
thought the large public schools were less well taught in 
drawing than the Board schools. The excuse in public schools 
was that drawing was an extra branch of education. Yet 
drawing was, in fact, the primal symbol of all, for the alphabet, 
with all its modifications in the hands of the people who had 
handed it on, still bore intelligible pictures of the objects which 
originated the sound or suggested the meaning to be conveyed. 
As an artist never relinquished his pencil for a grander tool, it 
was natural that he who continued the practice of drawing all 
his days should be called upon to encourage and direct those 
who were engaged in what he would designate as the scientific 
study of drawing. In the higher branches of the mystery of 
painting there was too little of what they might call the paternal 
system of instruction. The object of drawing was not only to 
imitate ; it was to learn thoroughly, to make the object their 
own. A draughtsman who could not draw from memory could 
not do so from imagination, and the object in drawing was that 
by its means they should be able to realise an ideal in their 
minds, and enable others to do so more perfectly. Many excel- 
lent artists differed in their practice from what he considered 
the best form. A pupil might in writing begin with a defective 
mode of making use of his pen, and yet learn to write very 
well ; but the object in both arts—in that of writing as well as 
that of drawing—was to have such command of the point that 
it would not only make a vertical, an oblique, and a horizontal 
line, but that it would make curves of all kinds, and move from 
one point to another without the least constraint in the forming 
of those lines at the turning points. After adversely criticising 
certain modern theories on the subject of art, the lecturer said 
that every object extended itself to a certain shape, which the 
prehistoric man when drawing on the flat surface of a horn 
represented with an oudine, and which the greatest artists of 
modern days also defined with a firm line. There was a rule 
which all draughtsmen ought to know and which he had never 
seen printed or laid down ; it was that in the animal creation 
there were no true concave lines—that all the forms were 
convex. They ought also to be on their guard against the 
vanity of supposing that Brobdingnagian proportions and 
sketches were a sign of grand style. Many students encouraged 
the habit of drawing everything larger than the original, and 
he remembered that when he did so he used to be very often 
complimented upon it, because he was told it was a sign of 


grandeur of style. That was wrong; it mistrained the eye, 
and the object was to train the eye. Whatever their profession 
might become, the power to draw should be a great gain, and 
he congratulated the young on being born in an age when 
attention was turned to that advantage. He had been asked 
to furnish some of his own early drawings for the inspection of 
the pupils. One of the earliest he had sent was a drawing on 
cardboard in opaque colours of a group of still life, made up of 
articles such as he was able to place upon his desk at the office 
where he was engaged, at the age of 12} years, in the dig- 
nified profession of a clerk. He had sent that because it 
illustrated the perseverance exercised early in his pursuit 
under adverse conditions. He had been fortunate enough to 
secure for their inspection some delicate examples of the work 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence executed under the age of five. The 
lecturer went on to say that he thought the students who took 
to art because the facilities for joining the ranks were increased 
could never be looked upon with much hope by those who had 
investigated the question closely, and it was noteworthy that 
the enormous proportion of the medallists of the Royal 
Academy never did anything more to justify the early emi- 
nence they had attained. The profession had now become a 
very fashionable one, and poor and rich alike who had no real 
passion for art had become artists. Art was a pure and holy 
inspiration ; it might treat of boisterous humour, of buffoonery, 
of all the lighter moods of life as Shakespeare did, as well as 
the graver moods, and for the artist to work~for the true ends 
of art he must in this day care little for the applause of 
fashion ; he must look far beyond. When he heard that such 
and such a master was in universal esteem, that he was a 
favourite of fortune, the report must not tempt the youth to 
turn out of his path to become a follower. The true test for 
the young student was not so much what he succeeded in 
bringing to perfection, but that he worked without ceasing in 
every hour of the day that his body gave him strength to 
work in. 


THE “LONG MAN” AT WILMINGTON. 


Ee the report which was read at the annual meeting of the 

Sussex Archeological Society, it was stated that the desira- 
bility of again restoring the “ Long Man” of Wilmington was 
brought under the Society’s notice during the past year, and 
having, at the request of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
undertaken to superintend the work, a visit was paid by the 
Society to Wilmington on October 12. A special meeting of 
the committee was held on November 5, when a resolution was 
passed authorising, as an experiment, a portion of the figure 
to be treated with rammed chalk. 

Mr. J. S. Ade said that a committee was appointed some 
sixteen years ago, and, acting under the instructions of the 
Society, they repaired the Giant. At the completion of the 
work they were complimented on the way in which it had been 
carried out Now he thought they would agree with him that 
if they hastily decided that the work done then was altogether 
a mistake, they paid a poor compliment to themselves gener- 
ally, and to the committee in particular. The committee at 
that time had two objects in view ; one was the strict preserva- 
tion of the outline, and the other was to render the figure visible 
at all times ‘of the day. Before that time it was not visible 
except early in the morning or in the latter part of the day, 
and many visitors who came to the district in the middle of the 
day to see it were disappointed. He said preservation, 
because the term restoration was a grievous misnomer. Those 
who visited the Giant some time ago would agree that in their 
first object the committee had succeeded, and that although 
sixteen years had elapsed, the bricks, despite the wear and 
tear, remained in the same position, except where wilful 
mischief had been at work. As to the second object—the 
making of the figure visible at all times of the day—the 
committee failed, through no fault of theirs, but because no 
attention was paid to the figure by those who had the power to 
do so. After the experience they had had, he considered there 
was no better way of marking the figure and preserving it than 
by using white glazed bricks. At the time the work he had 
alluded to was done, they did not know that the material from 
Piddinghoe was preferable, but they did now. As to the work 
lately done, he stated emphatically, and challenged contradic- 
tion, that if left in its present state, the destruction of the 
Wilmington Giant would be certain, speedy, and complete ; 
and he thought that the credit of the Sussex Archeological 
Society was at stake if they ignored the opinions of those who, 
like himself, had known the “Long Man” for nearly three 
score years and ten. Mr. Ade submitted for the inspection of 
the members photographs of the figure taken immediately after 
the former restoration 

Mr. Raper asked whether the present condition of the Giant 
was not due to excursionists who took out the bricks to roll 
them down the hill. 

Mr. Ade said that was so, but that many more bricks had 
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been taken out lately than had been removed by them. He 
thonght the cheapest way of repairing the figure would be to 
cemeat the bricks in. The difficulry of the bricks being taken 
ouc would not have happened had they taken steps to prevent 
the mischief in the first place. 

Mr. G. D. Sawyer questioned whether chalk as proposed 
would answer, in consequence of the action of frost and rain. 

The Chairman reminded the meeting that they could do 
nothing until Mr. Dearsly had reported. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE twelfth ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
if on Friday, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, in the chair. 

Mr. BARTLETT read a paper entitled :— 

Tour in France, chiefly in the Loire Valley. 

Mr. Bartlett said:—On the seventeenth of last May I 
had the good fortune to be chosen the travelling student of this 
Association, and after getting the best advice that I could on 
the subject, I made up my mind that the best way of spending 
the time and money at my disposal would be to go to France 
and see for myself some of the great works of the great age of 
Francis I., and visit any famous buildings and churches which 
I might reasonably take on my journey either to or from the 
Loire Valley, where, as you know, nearly all the great chateaux 
of the Francois Premier period are to be found. 

It seems to me useless in a short paper like this to attempt 
to give anything like a detailed account of my tour, or even a 
careful description of the many beautiful buildings I saw in my 
seven weeks’ wanderings. What I will try to do is to give a 
short, general sketch of my tour, and call your attention to 
a few points in some of the buildings which may be worth the 
attention, at any rate, of the younger members of this As- 
sociation. 

On Monday evening, July 1, I left Victoria Station by the 
Continental train, carrying with me rolls of sketching paper, 
lining, paper for full-size details, and scale-paper for measured 
drawings, enough for a year’s hard work. I had a tolerably 
comfortable crossing, and the next morning, turning out of the 
Paris train at Rouen, and leaving my luggage at the Hétel du 
Nord, I made my first plunge into the glories of French archi- 
tecture. As I only spent four days at Rouen at the beginning 
of my tour, and spent a fortnight there at the end of it, [ think 
it would be better to leave my description of this most interest- 
ing city till the end of my paper. 

Leaving Rouen on Friday afternoon, we journeyed to Paris, 
where we stopped a couple of hours, dined, and then went on 
in the evening to Chartres by the Gare de |’Ouest, getting a 
grand view as we passed out of Paris of the Eiffel Tower with 
its gorgeous illuminations. I got up early my first morning at 
Chartres, and wandered about the cathedral some time before I 
could make up my mind what to set to work on. The place is 
so colossal, and its details are so much in keeping with its 
grandeur, that it seemed useless in the short time at my dis- 
posal to attempt to measure any of the rich cathedral work, so 
I contented myself with making sketches about the place and 
measured one or two details. I think the first thing that struck 
me on seeing the cathedral of Chartres under a blazing July sun 
was the glorious effect of colour given by the bright green 
copper roof which tops the rich brownish-grey walls. This roof 
is skilfully constructed of iron, and is a comparatively new 
addition, to replace the old wooden one covered with lead 
which was destroyed by fire in 1836, and which, by reason of 
the multitude of its timbers, was known by the name of “ The 
Forest.” The inside of the present roof is worth a visit, if it be 
only to see how little the vaulting has to do with the con- 
struction of the roof, the tie rods of which come several feet 
above the cement finishing of the vaulting. It seems rather a 
wasteful piece of construction, though it is undoubtedly 
effective, and it shows us that constructive shams for the sake 
of artistic effect were not confined to one age or one style. 

Chartres seems fated to suffer from fire. Five successive 
times before the present church was built was the cathedral 
burnt to the ground, and on one occasion the greater part of 
the town was involved in the catastrophe. The graceful tower 
which stands at the north-west angle was designed by Jean 
Texier in 1806, to replace another which had been burned down, 
and though of so late date it shows little Renaissance feeling 
except in some of the panels near the top. M. Durand, in his 
excellent monograph of Chartres, gives an interesting account 
of the building of the cathedral which stood here before the 
present one, and which was burned down in 1174. He quotes 
a letter from Hugh, archbishop of Rouen, at that time, who 
tells how the clergy holding high mass in their ruined church 
kindled in the neighbouring country-folk a keen interest in its 
rebuilding, and relates how by reason of certain miracles per- 
formed on the sick who were brought to the church this interest 
afterwards ; grew,till the .whole} country-side was j.inSa fever_of 
religious enthusiasm, and then, forming themselves into 


brotherhoods, loaded their carts with stone, wood and lime, 
and victuals for the workmen, and, yoking themselves to them, 
set out on a pilgrimage to Chartres to help forward the building 
of the church So great were their loads, he tells us, that 
sometimes it took a thousand men to drag one cart. Arrived 
at their destination the pilgrims encamped around the church, 
and at night, lighting up their waggons, they made the place 
echo with the sound of their psalms and hymns. Those who 
had some favour to ask of the Virgin would drag themselves 
groaning to the foot of the altar, and beseech the priest 
to scourge them pitilessly to atone for any sins they might have 
committed. Often the cries and groans and prayers were 
changed into songs of gladness, for the Virgin had yielded and 
a miracle had been done. Some unhappy cripple, who had 
been dragged to the spot on a waggon, suddenly feels himselt 
cured. Full of joy he runs to thank his benefactress ; every- 
where the miracle is proclaimed ; long files of pilgrims come 
in procession to the altar, kiss the ground, and sing songs of 
triumph. Such is the account given by Hugh of Amiens, 
archbishop of Rouen, of the holy zeal which built the cathedral 
of Chartres in 1037. 

The cathedral as it stands now was begun in the year 1194, 
in the reign of Philip Augustus and the episcopate of 
Regnault de Mougon, and was consecrated on October 17, 
1260, as some Say, in the presence of St. Louis himself I shall 
have a few more words to say about the cathedral later on, but 
I cannot do more than mention now the rose-windows, the 
stained-glass, the excellent sculptures, the marvellous Renais- 
sance screen running round the choir, which Fergusson com- 
pares to point-lace in stone; the intricate labyrinth marked out 
in black marble on the floor of the nave, over which in days 
gone by penitents used to crawl on their knees saying a prayer 
at each turn; or the Black Virgin, the most precious treasure 
of the cathedral, and which the mob of the Revolution 
crowned with a red cap of liberty, but did not dare to destroy. 
All these things are doubtless well known to many of you, and 
those who have not seen them will, I dare say, take their first 
chance of doing so. Except one small house in the Rue 
du Grand Cerf, which I made a note of, there is not much good 
Domestic work in the place. There is, however, a curious little 
Renaissance clock-tower on the north side of the cathedral 
which is worth looking at, and the cornice of which is almost 
exactly the same as the cornice on the main entrance-front at 
the chateau of Chenonceaux. Another detail worth noticing 
is the little cast-iron fountain in the market-place, which is a 
very excellent little design, and which I should have measured 
if I had not discovered it in the spare hour before my train 
started for Le Mans, where my two days’ stay was rather spoilt 
by the rain. One thing we may specially note at Le Mans, and 
that is the extreme care with which the Medizeval builders 
chose their sites, taking that part for their church which seemed 
left by nature as the site best fitted for the noblest building, 
and letting the other buildings of the town group round it as 
they would. The great choir towers high above the surround- 
ing town, with a broad flight of steps leading up to the level 
of the floor of the church. If the builders of the choir had 
pulled down and rebuilt the nave in accord with it, as was no 
doubt their original intention, the cathedral at Le Mans would 
probably be about the largest in France. As it stands, the 
nave is an interesting archzological study, the caps of some 
of the columns in the nave showng their Classic origin ina 
very marked manner. I endeavoured to make a measured 
drawing of a very nice piece of colour decoration in the apse, 
but the cathedral was so dark owing to the rain which was 
falling at the time that I am afraid my drawing turned out 
rather a failure. There is a very nice piece of Domestic work 
at the west end of the cathedral, of which I managed to make 
a few notes. 

My next stopping-place was Tours, in the very centre of all 
the great works of the Francois Premier age, and whence I 
visited Azay le Rideau, Loches and Beaulieu, Chenonceaux, 
Amboise and Blois, and got my first impressions of the works 
of the French Renaissance. The early builders of the French 
Renaissance seem to have used their own brains in devising 
their houses, and to have used the skilful hands of the Italian 
workmen to complete them, even as their predecessors, the 
Romans, whom they professedly copied, used the cunning 
handiwork of the Grecian craftsmen to dress their own designs, 
and so they produced a series of works which seem to belong 
to a distinct class of their own ; for, in spite of their Gothic 
feeling and Classic detail, there is no appearance of the two 
styles clashing, and the Francois Premier style itself is as dis- 
tinct from the Flamboyant which preceded it and the heavy 
Classicality of the Henri Quatre which came after, as two 
adjacent styles can well be; and as the requirements and 
occupations of the people who lived in these chdteaux cannot 
have been very different from those of the ordinary country 
gentleman of our own day, I think we may learn a good deal, 
not only by bagging various details to reproduce in buildings 
of our own, but in studying the planning and general arrange- 
ment. They are, as I said before, Gothic in feeling, and 
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perhaps none the worse for that. Their roofs were steep- 
pitched to throw off the snow and rain, so high sometimes as 
to be almost an affectation. Nearly every one has each its 
little chapel or oratory, often too small, one would have 
thought, for the needs of the household, where, if anywhere in 
the building, since the builders of them remembered that the 
Gothic age was the age of churches, the Gothic feeling pre- 
dominates. Their reception-rooms were stately and well- 
proportioned, often decorated with carved panels, into which 
the craftsman must have put months of labour, the windows of 
them arranged to gain some fair view over the neighbouring 
country, over the broad river, or over the fish-ponds dug for 
the amusement of the wealthy owners. The main staircase 
was treated as an important feature worthy of the highest con- 
sideration, and perhaps rightly, for it is traversed by more 
people in the course of a day than any room in the house. 
Thus, at Azay le Rideau the beautiful little staircase is more 
lavishly decorated than any other part of the house; and I 
suppose we all know the great external staircase at Blois, 
which allows the chateau to be divided up into a series of flats. 
Then there is the great double staircase at Chambord, a 
curious device by which two men might pass one another on 
their way from floor to floor and neither be aware of the other’s 
existence. The treatment of the balconies of these chateaux, 
and the way in which they are generally screened from the rain 
and the sun, is worth our attention. Every detail, in fact, 
points to an age almost as civilised, and perhaps quite as 
luxurious as our own. There ts one detail that I have not yet 
mentioned, which at this period seems to have reached its 
highest. excellence, and that is the lead finial. The one I 
measured at Blois is, I think, a very good one of a com- 
paratively simple kind. I was fortunate enough to find it 
blown down, otherwise it would have been inaccessible. The 
upper part, the fuchsia or whatever the flower is, is made of 
wrought and hammered iron, and the base is of wood covered 
with lead. 

It was at Tours that I saw the Renaissance detail which 
left, I think, a stronger impression on my mind than any- 
thing else I saw during my whole tour. In a chapel by the 
south transept of the cathedral stands the beautiful monument 
of the two children of Charles VIII and Anne of Brittany. 
The two children, watched over by four angels, all carved in 
white marble, lie on a black marble slab, underneath which is 
a white marble sarcophagus, decorated with the arms of France 
and somewhat weak cherubs; the angles of the tomb are 
marked by dolphins and conventional eagles’ wings. Along 
the upper part of the sarcophagus are carved scenes from Bible 
history, most of which seem to be illustrations of the exploits 
of Samson, conventionalised for decorative purposes. In one 
place he is carrying off the gates of Gaza; in another, armed 
with what I took for the jaw-bone of an ass, he is belabouring 
a harmless-looking acanthus-leaf; and in a third he is seen 
slaying a lion, while Delilah is clipping his hair with a large 
pair of shears. The monument was hacked to pieces by some 
of the furies of the Revolution, but was restored as far as pos- 
sible in 1815. It is the work of two brothers, natives of Tours, 
named Juste, who were contemporaries of Jean Goujon, and, 
in spite of a few faults of detail, it is an extremely beautiful and 
appropriate monument. You may notice the knotted cord 
running round the top of the tomb under the black marble 
slab: it is the badge of Anne of Brittany, mother of the two 
children. 

One other monument which I saw during my tour, and of 
which I have a keen recollection, I may as well mention here. 
I mean the beautiful tomb of Agnes Sorrel, the favourite of 
Charles VII., which stands in a tiny chapel in the stern castle 
of Loches. The general idea of the tomb is much the same as 
the one I have just described. The beautiful figure of the 
“‘ Belle of Belles” lies carved in white limestone on a slab of 
black marble, with two angels at her head and two lambs at her 
feet. The effigy is a splendid piece of work, and the tomb is a 
lesson both to the sculptor and the architect. Unlike the one 
at Tours, the body of the tomb is simple and devoid of ornament, 
which is, perhaps, an advantage, as it concentrates the atten- 
tion on the beautiful figure at the top. It is a monument to be 
seen and remembered. Tombs such as these serve a distinct 
purpose, recalling as they do the figure, and often telling the 
history of those whose death they commemorate. In an 
ordinary English graveyard the tombs of the present day savour 
too much of the monumental marble mason’s catalogue to show 
any individuality or interest anyone except those who are im- 
mediately concerned in the person to whose memory they are 
raised, and I suppose this will always be so until people under- 
stand that a work of art suchas any permanent memorial ought 
to be, can only be produced by the individual artist, and not 
by the wholesale manufacturer. 

My time at Tours was principally occupied in measuring the 
tomb of which I have told you. I managed, however, to make | 
a few notes of various interesting buildings, among which I may | 
mention a charming old fifteenth-century house in the Rue de 
Briconnet, which is known as the house of Tristan l’Hermit, 
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“ Quentin Durward,” chiefly, I believe, on account of the storeys 
being divided by string-courses formed of the knotted rope, 
which is, as I said before, the badge of Anne de Bretagne. 
This house has an excellent doorway with twisted columns at 
the sides. Another small detail I sketched was the 
angle staircase in the Psallette, or song school, on the north 
side of the cathedral, which is an excellent piece of work. 
Tours suffered terribly from the Revolution One of the largest 
abbey churches in France—that of St Martin de Tours— 
which formerly stood here, was utterly destroyed, save two 
graceful towers, which, standing far apart in different streets, 
show what a vast size it must have been. There are several 
houses and a good many churches, some of which latter are 
desecrated, which are worth a visit. There is also a large 
white marble fountain, called La Fontaine de Baune, in the 
centre of the market-place, by the same two brothers who 
fashioned the tomb in the cathedral of which I spoke. This 
fountain seemed designed by the carvers to display their skill 
in their art without remembering its primary object as a 
fountain, and so they made a failure of their work, which is 
awkward and uninteresting in outline, and has moreover 
suffered much from the weather. The remains of the old 
castle of Plessis les Tours, about a mile and a half out, are well 
worth a visit ; it is hke the house in the Rue de Briconnet, in 
the fifteenth-century style of red brick and stone dressing, and 
has one or two useful details about it, notably its newel 
staircase. : 

At Azay le Rideau, the first chateau I visited, I had my first 
experience of a French village inn, which was by no means an 
unpleasant one. I made a general sketch, and measured a few 
details about the chateau, which contains a rather good collection 
of pictures. I have mentioned the staircase at Azay le Rideau 
before—it is small but lavishly decorated and ceiled with a sort 
of barrel vault. The chateau itselfis most picturesquely situated 
close by atributary of the Loire, which has been diverted 
from its original course to form fish-ponds and a moat round 
the chateau. The leadwork at the top of the turrets here is 
very noticeable, but it is not possible to get near enough to 
make a detail drawing. The general idea of the chateau is 
explained to some extent by the sketch I made of it. It is 
worth while to notice that each turret has a different moulding 
at the base. Here, as in most of the buildings built at this 
time, when an angle turret is built out from the wall the angle 
underneath is thickened out into a sort of angle buttress for 
the moulding to work out on to. This arrangement certainly 
gives the appearance of strength where it is most needed. The 
measured detail I made explains this. Azay le Rideau isa 
quiet, unostentatious sort of house in general appearance, and 
differs very little from what one might expect to find in the 
ordinary country gentleman’s house of the present day. The 
church is worth a visit. There is a curious doorway covered 
with a three-centred arch, which should be looked at. Many 
of the cottages about Azay le Rideau are cut in the solid sand- 
stone. They looked very picturesque and comfortable, but we 
did not go into any of them. 

My next chateau was the castle of Loches, more famous for 
its terrible dungeons than the more modern group of buildings 
standing a little way off, which form the chateau proper. There 
is a good deal to be seen in and about Loches ; in fact, one 
might spend a week there, and find plenty todo. In the first 
place, there is the far-famed church of St. Ours, which was 
built in the latter end of the twelfth century. Its four cone- 
shaped roofs form an effective and interesting skyline, and the 
circular western doorway opening from the porch into the nave 
is a splendid piece of Romanesque detail. I have already 
mentioned the tomb of Agnes Sorrel, which is to be seen in 
the little oratory of the chateau. There is a good sixteenth- 
century bell-tower in the lower part of the town, known 
as the Cloches St. Antoine. I did not make a draw- 
ing of it, as it was undergoing restoration, and was all 
obscured by scaffolding. However, I kept a little sketch 
of it, which served the double purpose of a hotel adver- 
tisement and a reminiscence of the tower. There is also 
a picturesque little Francois Premier hotel-de-ville and an 
interesting Gothic gateway to the town, known as the Porte des 
Cordeliers, both of which I made drawings of. Most of my 
time at Loches was spent in a little village called Beaulieu 
close by, where there is a good deal to be seen and learnt. On 
the way there from Loches one passes the pretty little Chateau 
de Sausac, of the Francois I. period, which, however, looked so 
homely and so little like a show-place that I could not muster 
up courage to ask leave of the owner to see over it. At 
Beaulieu itself there is, in the first place, the curious and 
interesting Romanesque church of St. Laurent, of which I 
made a plan and interior sketch, which explains the general 
arrangement to a certain extent. There is nothing very 
striking about this church as far as the details are concerned, 
but the general effect is solemn and impressive. There is no 
clerestory, and the vaulting of the aisles is the same height as 
that of the choir, giving it perhaps in its present state of 
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dilapidation and neglect more the appearance of a large hall 
than a church, though I cannot help thinking that some of its 
dignity is derived from this arrangement. Besides this in- 
teresting church there are also the remains of the Eglise des 
Moines, which was formerly attached to a Benedictine convent. 
All that is now left is the tall, graceful western steeple and the 
lofty choir, which has been carefully restored and is now used 
for services. I am sorry to say that the rest of this church was 
destroyed by the English in 1412, and I suppose the convent 
was destroyed at the same time, as there is now no trace of it 
to be seen. One detail to be specially noted in this church is 
tbe Early Renaissance or Late Gothic chair, which is placed at 
the top of the choir, facing west. I suppose there was once 
some sort of canopy over the top, but it has now disappeared. 
The top panel, which is now much mutilated, bears the 
salamander crest of Francis I. One point I noticed about this 
church is that, though the arches of most of the flying but- 
tresses have been destroyed, this does not seem to have at all 
affected the stability of the building itself. 

My next stopping-place was Chenonceaux, where the famous 

little chateau is built on a bridge spanning the river. Though 
by no means a large house, it has entertained many of the most 
famous names of France. At onetime it belonged to Diana 
of Poitiers, and the initial letters of her name, combined with 
the H. of Henry II., is to be seen in the form of a mono- 
gram in many places about the chateau. She was, however, 
on the death of the king, turned out by Catherine de Medicis, 
who enlarged it and took up her abode there. And at the end 
of the last century many of the most famous men in France 
were constant visitors to this pleasant retreat. When I was 
there last July the chateau had been lately bought by the 
Crédit de Paris, a great financial company, and no one seemed 
to know exactly what was to be its future. It looked very 
desolate and forsaken stripped of all its old armour and furni- 
ture, except that in the long gallery built across the broad river, 
with its windows on each side looking up stream and down : 
the pictures were all left each in the panel made for it in the 
wall. In this gallery are a couple of fireplaces, said by the 
guide who takes one round to be by Philibert Delorme, but 
they are not particularly striking. The big front doors here 
are masterpieces of joinery, and the whole entrance is very 
effectively treated. On the opposite side of the drawbridge is 
a round tower, which is used as a porter’s lodge, and which 
groups well with the rest of the building. The stables are as 
they ought always to be, some little way from the house, but 
still not more than three minutes’ walk from the front door. 
There is a tiny chapel standing out into the stream of sixteenth- 
century Gothic. In one part of the garden not far from the 
house a little artificial bay has been formed, surrounded by tiers 
of seats one above the other, for what purpose I do not 
know, unless some former owner liked the sound of music 
stealing across the water, and built this strange little theatre for 
the pleasure of himself and his guests. In the comfortable, 
homely little inn at Chenonceaux I was the only guest, without 
even a commis voyageur to keep me company. However I 
fared very well there, and in the evening got a walk through 
the vineyards, which slope right down to the high road without 
a hedge or ditch to protect them from the passers-by. 

From Chenonceaux I went to Amboise, passing through 
Tours again on my way. At Amboise I found the most 
charming of little Gothic chapels standing in the castle 
gardens, built on a solid rock towering high above the 
town. It is dedicated to St. Hubert of Liége, and over 
the two little western doorways under an arch is carved 
a large representation of his miraculous meeting, when hunting 
one day in Holy Week in the forest of Ardennes, with a 
pure white stag bearing a crucifix between its horns. He 
afterwards lived for some years asa hermit in the forest of 
Ardennes, but was at length ordained priest, and finally made 
bishop of Liége, and at his death was canonised as the patron 
saint of the chase and dogs. This little chapel dedicated to 
him is worth a good deal of study. I plotted out the plan to 
¢-inch scale. It is a cruciform structure, measuring 40 feet by 
30 feet inside. The tiny nave is practically the same size as the 
choir, but the eastern angles are arched over so as to form a 
half octagonal apse. 

(To be continued.) 


WOKINGHAM IN BERKSHIRE. 


7AM MEETING of the Berks Archeological and Architectural 

Society was held in the Town Hall, Wokingham, on 
Wednesday in last week. Mr. John Walter, of Bearwood, 
high steward of Wokingham, presided. 

The Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, according to the Reading 
Mercury, said the object which the society had in view when 
it meditated a descent on that ancient town was to stir up a 
little historical enthusiasm and to encourage an interest in the 
ancient history of the place. For those who admired antiquity 
Wokingham had many attractions. Its quaint streets, old 


houses and well-restored church presented many charms to 
those who were fond of the study of scenes of bygone times But 
there were other reasons which attracted the society to Woking- 
ham besides its external appearance. It hada history which, 
if not so exciting as that of lordly Reading or royal Windsor, 
still possessed features of no small historical interest, and was 
well worthy of their study. Surrounded by the great forest of 
Windsor, in the midst of the royal domain and hunting-ground, 
Wokingham seemed to have passed a tranquil and placid 
existence comparatively undisturbed by the great social and 
political convulsions which harassed the life of more important 
places. The borough is of ancient origin. In the charter 
which was granted to the town by Queen Elizabeth it was 
stated “by all the time whereof no memory of man is to the 
contrary there hath been enjoyed certain liberties, privileges, 
customs as we are credibly informed One leet to be holden 
yearly about the feast of Easter and a Court Baron by our 
steward of the manor of Sonning in the presence of the 
alderman of Wokingham.” No memory of man was to the 
contrary that Wokingham possessed these ancient privileges 
and existed under a regular municipal constitution which 
Queen Elizabeth by her charter confirmed to “her 
good and faithful subjects” The charter then proceeded 
to give a sketch of what this constitution was, the form of 
which carried us straight to Saxon times, and must have 
differed little from that which existed here before the Conquest. 
The Court Baron was the old Manorial Court, where before 
the Lord of the Manor the officers of the borough were 
selected, and the Court Leet was the Borough Court where 
prisoners were tried and the affairs of the township arranged 
and discussed. Having described the various officers, includ- 
ing that of alderman (an office which was maintained up to the 
reception of the Charter of Incorporation, which reformed the 
old Corporation), and explained that according to the charter 
there was a market every Tuesday (still preserved) and two 
fairs, the lecturer said that though Queen Elizabeth was 
most liberal to the towns of England and renewed and granted 
many charters and privileges, she made no new bequest to her 
loyal subjects at Wokingham, although her charter was the 
oldest of which they had any record. The origin of the name 
Wokingham was probably well known. The Hocings or 
Wokings (the children of Héc) were a Saxon clan who formed 
a family settlement in that neighbourhood. Woking was pro- 
bably their first settlement, and then when the family increased 
they swarmed like bees in a hive, and settled again at 
Wokingham, the village of the Wokings. They drove away 
some Celtic inhabitants who were there before, and of whose 
presence they found a trace in the rude earthenware lamp 
which Mr. Sturges had so happily discovered in the glebe 
fields. The Celts, too, had previously displaced an earlier 
race of inhabitants, traces of whom had recently been discovered 
by Captain Gregory in a very perfect flint implement which was 
found while digging in the Milton Road. In the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle there was an interesting passage referring to Woking . 
(Kemble thought Wokingham) and a minster or monastery 
there, which a certain Brorda, an ealderman, desired Offa, 
King of the Mercians, to make free in 796. There was 
also extant a charter granted by Offa to this same Brorda, 
giving him certain liberties of his church. He believed that, 
although those documents proved the early existence of a 
church or monastery at Wokingham, they were both forgeries, 
inserted by a later hand ; but now he would discover a very 
interesting document, which, as far as he was aware, no previous 
historian of Wokingham had happened to unearth. It was 
written A.D. 708-715, and was a bull of Pope Constantine, con- 
tained in the Chartulary of the Abbey of Peterborough. He 
was indebted to that great historian, the Bishop of Oxford, for 
that valuable information. The bull referred to the existence 
of a monastery somewhere in the territory of the Wokings, 
whether at Woking or Wokingham was not quite clear — 
Wocchingas was the name in the document. It was under the 
government of Abbot Hedda, and Constantine granted to it, 
and to a monastery at Bermondsey, exemption from episcopal 
jurisdiction in temporals, and other advantages. This document 
the Bishop of Oxford pronounced to be genuine, but it was 
difficult to trace the connection between that monastery and 
Peterborough ; but it was perfectly evident that in Saxon times 
a monastery did exist there. Wokingham was passed over in 
silence in the Domesday Survey, being termed in the charter a 
“parsell of our Manor or lordship of Sonning.” The good 
people of Wokingham did not enjoy very happy times under the 
Norman kings. They lived under the most cruel, tyrannical 
system of law which was ever invented—the old forest laws of 
England. The forests were under the absolute will of the king, 
and were outside the common law or right of the kingdom ; 
they had special commissioners, officers, laws, and customs of 
their own, and these were drawn up rather to insure the peace 
of the beasts than that of the king’s subjects. If any luckless 
Wokingham man in Norman times ventured to kill the king’s 
game he had to suffer cruel mutilation, if not capital punish- 
ment. The clergy were not subject to the common law in those 
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had to pay the penalty. 
cured a grant from the Crown that he might hold his market 
peaceably, and in 1258 he had a grant of two fairs at the festival 
of St. Barnabas and of All Saints (the patron saints of Wokingham 
parish church). The “ Testa de Nevill,” compiled in the reign 
of Edward IL., contained some information about the condition 
of the people of Wokingham in the reigns of Edward I. and 
Henry III. The reign of Edward III. was remarkable for the 
king’s very arbitrary exactions, which he found necessary for 
carrying on his French wars. He required masons and car- 
penters to enlarge his royal castle at Windsor, as though he 
were levying a tax, and in 1327 he had granted to him by a 
subservient Parliament the twentieth of the movable goods of 
every person in the realm, the clergy alone excluded. He had 
not been able to go to the Record Office in London, but he 
understood that fifty-seven names of Wokingham people of that 
time appeared on the assessment roll, In the presence of the 
rector he would speak but briefly of the parish church, which 
Mr. Sturges would explain more fully than he could do. The 
south doorway was, he believed, Norman work, and the west 
window was of the time of Henry VI. The church possessed a 
large quantity of plate which attracted the eyes of the un- 
scrupulous commissioners of Edward VI., who visited Woking- 
ham and carried away with them 152 ozs. of these sacred 
vessels. One chalice they kindly left behind. He did not 
know whether it still remained ; if it was still in the custody of 
the rector, it was the oldest piece of church plate yet discovered 
in this part of the county. Coming to the charter of James I., 
Mr. Ditchfield explained that it referred to the former charter 
granted by Queen Elizabeth and also to the charters of divers 
others, formerly kings of England, from which he gathered that 
although Queen Elizabeth’s charter was the earliest charter in 
existence it was not the oldest which had been granted to the 
town. James I. declared Wokingham to be a free town 
governed by one body corporate and politic, “the alderman 
and burgesses of the said town ;” the constitution was changed 
from that ordered in the previous charter and its powers 
enlarged. The Corporation could buy land, enjoy the same 
privileges and justice as other towns of England, and were 
allowed to use acommon seal. The government was vested in 
an alderman, seven capital burgesses, and twelve secondary bur- 
gesses, who constituted the Common Council of the town. 
There was also ordained a head steward and a recorder and 
the administration of justice (except for treason, murder, or 
felony, or anything touching the loss of life or limb) was placed 
in the hands of the alderman, high steward, recorder, and 
the ex-alderman. A town clerk and two sergeants were the 
officers of the borough. James also gave them permission to 
build a guildhall and a prison, and to hold a market on 
Tuesday and three fairs. This charter, which was dated 1613, 
remained in force up till 1885 Mr. Ditchfield next called 
attention to a very interesting series of ordinances, orders, and 
constitutions which were agreed upon at Wokingham on 
June 4 in the first year of the unhappy reign of Charles I., and 
pointed out that the usual severe edicts applied against 
foreigners or strangers from other places presuming to engage 
in any business, keeping a shop or stall, or pursuing any trade 
or mystery, no one but a freeman being allowed to trade in the 
town under heavy penalties. In the time of the Civil War 
Wokingham had no walls to guard it, and it did not occupy 
any position of strategic importance, so it did not play a very 
important part in the history of that tumultuous period, 
although, doubtless, the Royalist troops and Cromwell’s 
soldiers would often march through Wokingham and create 
a great sensation among the good townsfolk. Some of the 
Wokingham people were very loyal, but others distinguished 
themselves in another way. Several people took to poaching, 
and gave Parliament a great deal of trouble. The bequest of 
Mr. Richard Palmer in 1664 showed the open and wild state of 
the country in the seventeenth century. He set apart an estate 
at Eversley, the profits of which were to be paid to the sexton 
of the parish church for ringing the great bell for half an hour 
every evening at eight o’clock, and every morning at four, 
during the winter months, ‘so that strangers happening to 
lose their way in the country might be informed of the time of 
night, and receive some guidance in their right way.” The 
sound of the bell was also intended to promote a timely going 
to rest in the evening and early arising inthe morning. He 
then referred at length to bull-baiting and the gift of George 
Staverton, who bequeathed the rent of a house at Staines for 
the purpose of buying a bull each year. In a recent county 
history this bull-baiting and Molly Mog, the daughter of the 
landlord of the “ Rose,” who was celebrated” by Gay and his 
lively companions, and beloved by Edward Standen, the last 
of the Standens of Arborfield, were mentioned as the only two 
things worthy of record in the history of this ancient borough. 
An old inhabitant of Reading, Mr. Alderman Darter, when he 
was a boy in the year 1815 witnessed the spectacle, and had most 
ably described what he saw. There remained still a vast amount 
of material for a continuation of the history of this ancient town, 


which time had spared. 

Mr. Frankum said that since Mr. Ditchfield spoke to him 
of that meeting he had been able to ascertain and compile a 
complete list of the high stewards of the borough from the 
charter in 1613 to the present time (which he read), and also to 
trace the recorders from the same date up to 1885, when the 
office ceased, Sir George Russell, Bart., M.P., then holding it. 
Among other curious facts he had found that in 1793 it was 
ordered that any member of the Corporation not attending a 
meeting should forfeit 25. 6¢, and subsequently a fine of $y. 
was imposed on any member failing to attend the alderman to 
church or to the town hall on session days. Mr. Frankum then 
gave an account of the Corporation pictures. There was no 
record or tradition of how they became possessed of them. As 
a boy he could recollect their hanging in the passage entrance 
to the old town hall, and the paupers (the guardians then meet- 
ing in the hall) amusing themselves by tearing holes in them. 
They were afterwards stored away ; but when the old building 
was pulled down, in 1859 or 1860, they were placed in the 
hands of Mr. Butler, of Reading, to restore and frame. 
Amongst the pictures were a portrait of Charles I., believed to 
be a good copy of the portrait by Vandyke, in the possession 
of the present Earl of Pembroke ; Queen Henrietta Maria and 
her youngest daughter, the Princess Elizabeth ; Charles II. ; 
Archbishop Laud, almost a counterpart of that at Reading ; 
and Queen Elizabeth ; but they could not positively identify 
any of the other portraits. 

The Rev. E. Sturges believed it was a well-ascertained fact 
that the parish church of Wokingham was dedicated to 
St. Mary, and that the dedication was changed to All Saints 
comparatively recently. He (the speaker) could not think 
there was any doubt at all that there was once a Saxon monas- 
tery in Wokingham ; and it was clear to him that the original 
Corporation of Wokingham was a Saxon one, and that being so 
Wokingham must in early Saxon times have been a place of 
very great importance. In 1320 the chapelry of St. Mary, 
Wokingham, was attached to Sonning, and the monastery dis- 
appeared, having been probably absorbed in the deanery of 
Salisbury, about the eleventh century. He supposed they had 
all grown out of the opinion which was once prevalent that the 

»proper way to spell Wokingham was “ Oakingham,” because 
every bit of history went to prove that to be only a vulgar 
spelling of the Latin rendering “ Ock,” there being no “W” in 
Latin. Asto the “Ham,” Isaac Taylor pointed out that it had 
two significations. With the long “a,” of course it represented 
“ home,” but with the short “a” it represented ‘‘ division” ; and 
he thought it was adopted by the tribe to act as a warning that 
their boundaries must stop there, as they undoubtedly there met 
very powerful neighbours. As to the church, he trusted the 
society would have another meeting there in the summer, and 
that they would then be able to visit the church, and say what- 
ever might be said about it on the spot. 

Mr. Walter said no subject could be more interesting to. a 
thoughtful person than to know as far as possibly could be 
known the history of a place, the origin of the names of the 
people who inhabited it, and its family histories and traditions. 
Probably no country in Europe contained such materials for 
the pursuit of that interesting study as England, for there was 
scarcely a parish in which one might not be detained a day or 
more investigating its antiquities and history. With regard to 
the proper way of spelling the name of that place, he did not 
think the matter was yet quite cleared up. In his younger 
days his father always spelled it “ Oaking,” but latterly with a 
“W.” Inthe oldest maps it was spelt “‘ Oking,” it was then 
spelt * Ocking,” then ‘Oaking,” and the other day he dis- 
covered in the “ Testa de Nevill” that it was spelt Wokingeham, 
while in the “ Villare Anglicanum,” 1676, it was “ Okingham in 
Barkshire.” Ashmole’s “ Berkshire” gave it ‘“ Ockingham 
called also Wokingham.” The name seemed as difficult to 
trace, or to come to a satisfactory conclusion about, as that of 
the county. Mr. Walter added that he could remember the 
last bull-baiting at Wokingham, which was on St. Thomas’s 
Day, 1823; and called attention to the extremely interesting 
houses, probably 300 or 400 years old, on the south side of 
Rose Street. The most curious and disastrous circumstance in 
the history of Wokingham was its connection with the county 
of Wilts. The parish church was on a sort of island of 
Wiltshire sticking into Berks by virtue of some ecclesiastical 
arrangement of those days, and it was to the consequent eccle- 
siastical supremacy exercised in that parish by the Bishop of 
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Salisbury that they had to attribute the loss of the greater part 
of the tithes which properly belonged to Wokingham. 

The Rev. P. H_ Ditchfield thanked the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion for their kindness in allowing the society to meet there, 
and for exhibiting the interesting municipal documents on the 
table ; also the mace, dated 1758, which was a very fine piece 
of work; the great wooden “acorn” from the old town hall; 
the quaint candle-stand from the same building, and a most 
interesting ‘toast list” used at municipal dinners in the Middle 
Ages. Wokingham had its own little mint, and the tradesmen 
there struck their own tokens. He might add that Prince 
George of Denmark, husband of Queen Anne, took the title of 
“Baron Okyngham,” so that there was yet another way of 
spelling the name. Mr. Kemble and the Bishop of Oxford 
thought it was Wokingham and not Woking which was men- 
tioned in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and it was probably here 
that the monastery was placed. 


HENRY ALDRICH: HIS WORK AND 
WRITINGS.* 
By PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A. 
(Concluded from page 204.) 


HE south front of the adjoining college—Corpus Christi— 
a; was begun a year later, in 1707, and thus, if it be by Aldrich, 
can only just have been completed at the time of the designer’s 
death. Itis a building but little noticed by visitors, and was 
erected on the site of the old cloisters. To quote once more 
from the old-fashioned guide-book to which I have alluded, “it 
is 119 feet in front, and is a beautiful piece of architecture ; the 
central pediment is supported on plain Ionic pilasters, and the 
basement storey being devoid of rustic work brightens the 
elegant simplicity of the elevation.” There is in this block of 
buildings certainly very strong internal evidence for the sup- 
position that they are by the same hand as those of the 
Peckwater Quadrangle. The treatment of the keystones of the 
basement windows in conjunction with the base course of the 
main Order is identical, and the pilasters again have no entasis. 
It would certainly seem also, though for this I can find no 
authority, that the cloister behind, a sentimental little campo 
santo, must be by the same designer. The lines of the 
building are run through, and there is no perceptible difference 
in the appearance or age of the stone. Curiously enough, these 
Corpus buildings, like All Saints Church and Peckwater 
Quadrangle, have to own an odd blemish at the angles. There 
are two wings on the north side projecting from the main block, 
and the windows in the angles are by an unhappy disposition of 
the design so closely huddled together that the architraves 
collide. 

There is not much comment to be made either on this 
building or those at Christ Church ; indeed, in both their beauty 
greatly lies in the fact that there is so little to say about them— 
they please, they are quiet, gentlemanly one might almost say, 
and full of dignified repose, They are neither insipid, nor are 
they solicitous of attention. Both carry out the maxim, which 
is generally if not always true, that a well-designed building is 
like a well-dressed man, neither fussy nor shabby. Both 
buildings, too, are full of the scholarship (if I may so term it) 
of architecture. If there are errors, they are not the errors of 
ignorance or of want of taste. 

We may now give our attention to the treatise on civil 
architecture, or, to quote the full title, “ The Elements of Civil 
Architecture according to Vitruvius and other Ancients, and 
the most approved Practice of Modern Authors, especially 
Palladio” The Rev. Philip Smyth, who translated the book, 
says in his prefatory note that “the author, ever ready to direct, 
assist, and encourage the endeavours of his pupils in pursuit 
of useful knowledge, compiled the rudiments of architecture 
now offered to the public in favour of the few whose happier 
fortunes permit them to join elegant with solid information.” 
It was his intention to write no less than six books—three on 
civil and three on military architecture, in imitation of the 
system employed by Vitruvius and Palladio; but no more of 
the work was completed than the first two books—the first on 
certain general principles and rules, the second on public and 
private edifices of a civil nature. He would not, he says, 
require of the architect, as Vitruvius does, a knowledge of all 
the sciences, but will be satisfied if those who come to his book 
for information are acquainted with mathematics and the ele- 
ments of drawing. One is tempted to think, after reading the 
practical portion of the book, that something more than a 
knowledge of mathematics and drawing would be required of 
the student who should expect to become more than a mere 
amateur after even the most thorough digestion of the work ; 
but, of course, it was not really Aldrich’s intention to provide 
an actual building manual. Had he wished to do So, a literal 
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translation of his favourite Vitruvius would have given more 
practical information than his writings contain. 

The first chapter is little more than a list of building 
materials ; the second deals with the subject of foundations, 
and after giving a rule for the thickness of footings, which 
corresponds, strangely enough, with the regulations of our 
modern friend, the Metropolitan Building Act, he proceeds to 
certain remarkable directions for planting the walls of any 
building in which special stability is required on a bed of 
planks laid on stones set without mortar. Mortar in such a 
position will, he says, cause mischief ; but what about the decay 
of the planks, and consequent subsidence of the building? He 
encourages his readers by assuring them that the method is 
constantly used, and with successful results. 

The author next treats of the different kinds of walling, 
basing his classifications on those given by Palladio and 
Vitruvius, and then turns to the subject of roofs. Here the 
self-imposed exigencies of language appear to have baffled him. 
After giving the names for the main timbers, he says :—‘‘ We 
nowadays add to these many other parts, to which there are no 
Latin names; but the timberwork, after all, belongs to the 
surveyor’s business. The architect will content himself with 
the rules of Palladio.” 

Next come three or four chapters on the Orders, closing 
with a passage which I think I may quote, as showing not 
merely how great was his reverence for Palladio, but also how 
true and moderate an estimate he took of the value of that 
master’s work, and of the proper extent to which we should be 
guided by his precepts and by the general canons of our art. 
‘We are much indebted,” he writes, “to Palladio for his 
beautiful selections from the remains of ancient artists, which 
he has made with so much taste, and for the rules formed on 
them, which he has laid down with equal knowledge and judg- 
ment, applying them to the five regular Orders in such a 
manner that the just proportion is so ascertained and so grace- 
fully appropriated to each particular column that we distinguish 
with the greatest ease at first sight each individual member. 
Wherefore, in gratitude to his services, we will pass by other 
writers and cheerfully follow his footsteps; nor would we 
restrain the architect by laws so rigid as never to depart from 
the strictness of rules—for architecture, as well as her sister 
arts, painting and poetry, claims some indulgences, and may 
be permitted to use them when compatible with taste and 
elegance. Variety has an ample range, and so many are the 
models extant, which, though differing from one another, are 
yet all graceful in themselves, that it becomes a difficult task 
either to prescribe with accuracy or to select with judgment, 
Nevertheless, the architect will obtain a sufficient knowledge 
of each precept and rule if he pays an earnest attention to the 
true reason and history of the various features employed, and 
to the growth of each part from the actual requirements of 
construction.” 

In this part of his book Aldrich’s best architectural 
faculties are put forth; and therefore, trusting to the prob- 
ability that his work, though placed in some of our architectural 
libraries, is not generally read, I venture to bring forward a 
few passages selected from this, the more critical, portion of 
the first book, pointing out that though earlier writers in other 
countries have said similar things, hardly any Englishman, 
unless it be Sir Henry Wotton, had previously. committed 
similar reflections on Classic architecture to writing, The 
mention of this learned man, who lived from 1568 to 1640, 
reminds me that on looking through his quaint treatise I find 
more than one point in which Aldrich seems to have borrowed 
from his expressions of opinion, or at least to have relied on 
the judgments of his predecessor, who was in some ways a 
curious counterpart of the Dean. 

But to return to Aldrich. After alluding to the perhaps 
over-elaborated theory of the origin of architecture, which is 
familiar to students of Vitruvius, he proceeds :—“ The origin 
of each part, greater or less, should be attended to, that its 
figure, size, and situation may be given to it. This rule was of 
such importance to the ancient Greeks that they never suffered 
any part of an edifice to be sculptured which did not represent 
some part of the carpentry in its ancient situation. Buildings 
they should not only be 
solid, but should show their solidity ; those that are elegant 
should be conspicuously so, on which account the more delicate 
Order of columns, if there be more than one, should be placed 
above the larger Order.” 

What would the author have said to a range of Doric 
columns standing to all appearance on a basement of plate- 
glass? I think that nowadays we might show him several fine 
examples even of this anomaly—for, alas ! the requirements of 
retail dealers override even the noblest architectural rules, 

Here follows a blow at the sculptural recesses which marred 
alike the last days of Gothic and the contemporary Renais- 
sance buildings of Italyfand France :—“ Too much carved work 
is destructive of elegance; if it projects too much it seems 
to burthen the building, and to threaten its ruin.” 

Here is a plea for individuality within due bounds. “ Variety 
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is agreeable if not repugnant to the rules already mentioned ; 
the artist must let his imagination wander, but the wandering 
must be in the right paths” 

Next a proper caution against incongruity. “Propriety is 
the great criterion ; it is in obedience to the laws of propriety 
and fitness that the ancients took such care that the Order 
should be suitable to the building and the ornaments to the 
Order. The Ionic column had not been found in the Temple 
of Diana, but that the Doric was less adapted to that edifice ; 
and in the Temple of Venus even the Ionic had been im- 
properly placed. Caryatic columns in any temple would have 
been ridiculous, as it would have been introducing the monu- 
ments of vengeance into the asylum of mercy.” 

‘““To preserve fitness even a general rule may be set aside 
with success; but beware of imitating examples of such 
successful deviation—there is no easier road to failure.” How 
wholesome a caution this to those who think that whatever has 
been done even once by a great master is to be safely 
imitated. 

Next comes a passage somewhat in the same strain, which 
shows that in him at least Classical architecture was not open 
to the reproach of binding down the designer by rigid and 
unreasonable rules. “The practice of the ancients carries an 
authority which -is not easily abandoned ; but still not every- 
thing that is ancient demands imitation, for time may have 
destroyed the more noble and left to us the worst examples, 
and in many a case the ancient architect deserves our praise 
rather for having obeyed necessity than for having followed his 
inclination. The modern architect will then praise his pre- 
decessor for the solution of a difficulty ; but, unless under similar 
conditions himself, need not copy his result.” 

The two remaining chapters of the first book deal with the 
subjects of rooms (and their proportions), ceilings flat and 
coved, doors and windows, chimneys, fireplaces, and staircases. 
In all of these matters he clings closely to his master Palladio, 
and takes for his illustrations examples which, in some cases, 
seem identical with those attached to Palladio’s work. I must 
quote an affecting plea for something in the nature of our 
modern heating apparatus, which seems to show that the good 

_ Dean, and no doubt many others, found college halls and college 
chapels uncomfortably cold. ‘ The ancient Romans,” he says, 
“had flues but no fireplaces ; chimneypieces, such as ours are, 
were, if at all, very rare at Rome; but instead of them, in the 
subterranean part of the house an oblong vault was made, 
which was heated partly by lighted wood, partly by being filled 
with hot water. From this the heat flowed to the saloons, 
dining-rooms, and bedchambers, through ducts constructed in 
the inside of the walls in every direction and reaching to the 
top of the building, and in them were vents made in all these 
places where they wished to procure heat, covered with lids 
which were stopped or unstopped at pleasure. Our own habita- 
tions would be rendered, in my opinion, much more convenient 
if we adopted this plan.” 

The second book is occupied with the discussion of public 
and private edifices, but specially with the former. I will 
quote the naive words with which it opens. “It now remains,” 
says Aldrich, “to mention what things contribute to the utility 
of particular buildings ; we will begin with a private house in 
the city. In choosing the situation, its vicinity to public 
edifices should be principally attended to ; that is, we should 
build as near as convenient to the place where the business of 
the owner chiefly calls him. Everyone would wish to be near 
a church, but specially a priest ; a nobleman near the prince’s 
court, the lawyer near the hall of justice, the merchant near the 
exchange, the trader in the principal street ; and every other 
citizen in the same manner would choose his dwelling according 
to his occupation, not far from the river, if any flows near the 
City, at a distance from a tallow-chandler, a brewer, a soap- 
boiler, a butcher’s shop, or any other business attended with an 
unsavoury smell; far from the noise of the anvil, the hammer, 
and the saw ; and above all (as Cato says) at a distance from 
bad neighbours. Finally, that spot is most eligible in which 
you can construct a regular house, that is one with right angles ; 
where room, leisure, and cleanliness can be obtained, and where 
you may procure to your house the advantages of a rural situa- 
tion. If all the above conveniences cannot be met with it is 
prudent, at all events, to aim at as many as possible” I think 
it will be acknowledged that since Dean Aldrich’s day our 
clients have become a little less fastidious. 

This second book is not along one. The author, after the 
Opening chapter, plunges into an archeological view of the 
various parts of Greek and Roman houses, and shortly proceeds 
to treat of the proper nature of the country house, and finally 
of the suburban. The country house of his imagination is 
placed, it need hardly be said, in a spot as carefully chosen as 
that of his town house. I will not take up the time of this 
meeting by quoting his requirements, though the whole chapter 
is full of amusing details. The careful and intricate directions 
given about the construction, position, and aspect of the wine- 
cellar show that the words are the words of a connoisseur. 

The book closes all too abruptly with the description of the 


suburban house; we know what we mean by a suburban 
house nowadays, but our idea is not his idea; indeed, there is 
more in his picture than English suburban houses, even of 
Aldrich’s day, could have fully realised “ This dwelling,” he 
says, “lies midway between that of the town and that of the 
country; it claims beauty, but still more it claims retirement. 
Its first care is to be noiseless and unseen, wherefore it’ casts 
aside alike the rustic meanness of the country and the’splen- 
dours of the city. It boasts not its banquet-hall nor its park, 
but the leisure of a study, a garden and a terrace walk. In the 
cause of health it should be somewhat on a hill, which will 
give also the pleasure of a prospect of the city left behind.” 

Charming as are some of the half rural retreats around our 
great cities, we feel that this is no Hampstead or Highgate 
home to which his Classic fancy roams, nor any house on 
Headington Hill looking down on Oxford’s spires. We fancy 
we have seen his ideal among the vineyards on a sunny hillock 
in the Lombard plain. Yes, we turn to his illustration and 
recognise the once famous Villa Capra, now empty and 
deserted, a fast-crumbling ruin in a garden of lilacs and 
nightingales. Here, as elsewhere, it is easy to see where the 
writer’s affections lie ‘‘He attached himself,” say his critics, 
“to the Venetian school of Italian architecture.” In a sense 
this is true; he is an ardent disciple of Palladio, and we are 
accustomed to class Palladio with the Venetian architects. It 
is in many ways a mistake to do this, for Palladio’s works in 
Venice are but few, and the earlier manner of the Lombardi is 
much more characteristic of the Renaissance in Venice. It is 
in truth the style of Vicenza that Aldrich adopted. It is a 
thousand pities that there should be no record, or, at least, no 
accessible record, of his Italian journeys. From the way in 
which he speaks of Vicenza, it would almost seem as if he had 
actually visited the town, but, at the same time, if he had 
really seen the great basilica there, a building which would 
command at least respect in even the most exclusive of Gothic 
enthusiasts, I cannot help feeling that he would have in some 
way introduced into his book an example which would un- 
doubtedly have aroused in him the warmest admiration. Again, 
another point’is left in obscurity. How far was Aldrich him- 
self a draughtsman? It is inconceivable that he should have 
got such work executed, as we see attributed to him in Oxford, 
without considerable power of practical drawing. I had great 
hopes of finding some works of his hand stowed away in the 
Christ Church library, but my inquiries met with disappoint- 
ment—there was nothing to be found. He may, and this is 
certainly possible, have been materially assisted over his details 
by obtaining the services of some Oxford mason, who had been 
trained by working under Wren and so become familiar with 
the minutiz of the class of work required ; but, even in this 
case, he must have kept a firm hand over his workmen, and 
he must have at least drawn considerable portions of his work, 
for it shows no builders’ vagaries, no masons’ solecisms. 

A little side light is thrown on our doubts by the diary of 
Thomas Hearne, an Oxford contemporary, or at least one who 
was alive during the latter part of Aldrich’s life. Here are 
two scraps of evidence as to his powers as a draughtsman. In 
the year 1707 there is an entry tothe effect that “the Dean of 
Christ Church has invented, or caused to be drawn, borders for 
Mr. Madox’s book about the Exchequer Court, now ready for 
the press.” Again, in 1712, speaking of the publication of a 
volume of Czesar’s ‘‘ Commentaries,” a copy of which was bought 
by Prince Eugene, Hearne writes :—“ This is the book the Rev. 
Dr. Aldrich several years ago proposed to do with noble cuts 
of his own contriving. I have seen specimens of Dr. Aldrich’s 
design in several sheets.” Hearne was a great admirer of the 
Dean, and in his notes there are many warm praises of the 
great man. When he died it was Hearne who was called in by 
the succeeding Dean of Christ Church to examine Aldrich’s 
papers, and it is noticeable that he does not speak of any 
original drawings as being among them. Ue does, however, 
explain that the will required that all papers in Aldrich’s own 
handwriting, without exception, were to be burned, a precaution 
which may easily account for the absence ot any architectural 
drawings among his present remains. 

The few facts which I have been able to get together only 
serve to show how scanty a record may remain even of those 
who are the brightest figures of the society in which they live, 
and how easily even, in 200 years or less, a really brilliant man 
may be forgotten. As I suggested before, the interest of this 
character seems greatly to lie in the consideration of the 
circumstances in which he lived, and of the attitude of mind to 
which architecture at that time and in this instance appealed. 
Nowadays an architect must be, and very properly is, in most 
cases essentially a man of business ; our architectural training 
must be a professional training, and we cannot, like Aldrich, 
afford to leave knotty points “to the surveyor.” Nowadays, 
too, architects are so many in number that an amateur is 
viewed with a good deal of suspicion and, shall we add? dislike ; 
and, indeed, there have not been many of late years who could 
really stand in the front rank among their professional rivals. 
Altogether we find many differences between the state of archi- 
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tecture in those days and in our own ; it is seldom that to-day 
a professional architect has the leisure or the inclination to 
approach his work as a scholar; seldom, too, that an amateur 
is given the opportunities of architectural practice which 
Aldrich had. These considerations make it the more interest- 
ing from our point of view to reflect both on the aspect in 
which he surveyed the art and on the singularly temperate 
manner in which he applied it to his undertakings. 

The first attraction to him lay no doubt in the fact that the 
revival of the purer Italian manner was a novelty in this 
country. Italy was to him full of charm ; Italian music and 
Italian art were spheres of intellectual exercise in which he 
could take keen delight, and in which his ardent studies could 
place him as a leader among his appreciative contemporaries. 
Again, even as at the opening of the Italian Renaissance the 
great Alberti studied and practised Roman architecture just 
because it was Roman, and was akin to the literature in 
which he revelled, so Aldrich was drawn to the Classic 
methods of building by his own love of Latinity. It was 
almost as much to his literary nature as to any other part of 
his genius that this architecture appealed. 

His singular moderation is shown by the passages I have 
quoted from his quaint writings. He never seems, with all his 
ardour, to have lost sight in his designs of the purposes of his 
buildings. He did not fling hiroself into an unreasoning or 
Pharisaical observance of the jots and tittles of the style in 
which he worked; rather by maintaining the guidance of 
common sense he strove to fit the rules of the art to the 
requirements of his own day and country. True to his 
exclusive view, he never mentions in his book the existence of 
Gothic architecture. This, I think, is due rather to the self- 
imposed limits of his work, “ A Classic Treatise on the Classic 
Style,” than to a wish to deride by silence. At all events, he 
does not rail) He made his mistake, no doubt, in supposing 
that the polite art at which he was working was to supplant 
our deeply-rooted national style; but his fervour is quite 
gentlemanly : it is part of the great half-conscious affectation 
of Classicism which marks the age of our good Queen Anne, 
and must, one feels, be so regarded to be rightly understood. 
Not that we need on that account look on it as the whim of a 
particular period, to be passed over and forgotten. We, as 
Englishmen, are glad to claim Addison as an English writer, 
and Pope as an English poet, and must not deny our apprecia- 
tion to those who made similar trials in another art. Aldrich, 
living in Oxford, can never have seriously thought that Gothic 
architecture was to live no longer, any more than Pope, when 
he set about turning Shakespeare and Chaucer into the 
language of ‘‘ The Rape of the Lock,” really contemplated the 
overthrow of the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 

Here we must take leave of the jovial, hospitable gentleman 
with whom we have kept an hour’s company. His day is past, 

_and he is gone in peace, leaving for our eyes and ears a legacy 
of art and music, and for our minds the memory of a bright 
and blameless life. 


Electricity in South Africa. 


SIR,—Owing to the rapid increase in the importance of our 
South African trade we have decided to open a branch ware- 
house and showroom in Johannesburg, which will be under the 
management of Mr. R. Lewis Cousens, M.I.E.E., late electrician 
to the Kimberley Town Council, who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the requirements of the South African States, aad who will 
have the assistance of a competent staff. Special attention will 
be paid to the carrying out of such work as the lighting of 
cities, hotels, mines, docks, railways, &c., the transmission of 
power for running stamps, tramways, light railways, telpher 
transport, &c. ; while it is intended that the depot itself shall 
be stocked with a n.ost complete assortment of engineering and 
electrical requisites of the very latest types, and manufactured 
with a view to the special requirements of the country. A 
detailed telegraphic code has been arranged with our head 
office in London, and in the event of any goods being ordered 
which do not happen to be in stock or on their way, they can 
be cabled for and shipped within a fortnight. This information 
may perhaps be useful to any of your readers who may be 
thinking of leaving for South Africa—We remain, yours 
faithfully, WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, LIMITED. 

88 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. : 
March 27, 1890. 


A Site has been secured for a Wesleyan chapel at Glen- 


ridding, in Patterdale. It is proposed to build a new chapel to 
hold 250, at a cost of 700/, 


GENERAL. 


The Royal Scottish Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours at a meeting on Monday decided to have no exhi- 
bition in Glasgow this year, but resolved to have a special 
exhibition in London next spring. 


The Hanging Committee at the Grosvenor Gallery this 
year consist of Messrs. Arthur Melville, George Clausen, and 
J. M. Swan, with Mr. Orchardson, R.A, as consulting 
member. 


A Stained-glass Window, by Messrs. Heaton, Butler & 
Bayne, has been placed in the library of the Dublin University. 
It was presented by the Bishop of Limerick, and as he was 
formerly one of the professors of mathematics, the principal 
figures represent Religion and Science, 

The Subject which is to be assigned to the competitors in 
architecture for the Prix de Rome is “ A Monument to Joan of 
eed 


& Loan Exhibition of Paintings will be opened in the 
galleries of the Peel Park Museum, Salford, on May 22. 


The First annual meeting of the Scottish Artists’ Bene- 
volent Association was held on Monday in the Merchants’ 
Hall, Glasgow. The report of the committee stated that the 
total sum received in subscriptions, donations, &c, during the 
nine months the Association had been in existence amounted to 
3,112 175. 82, and the expenditure to 43/7, leaving in hands a 
sum of 3,069/. Mr. George Reid, RSA, was appointed 
president of the Association, and other office-bearers were also 
appointed. 

Mr. Seymour Wade, the French Commissioner for the 
International Exhibition at Edinburgh, having at first met with 
unexpected difficulties in his work, has at last succeeded in 
overcoming them, and has left Paris for Edinburgh, where he 
will be in a position to rely upon French co-operation on a 
large scale. 

Sir A. W. Blomfield has inspected the works in connection 
with the restoration of Ludlow Church tower, and reports that 
he is satisfied with what has been done. The removal of four 
great beams out of the tower, their places to be filled with a 
binding course of moulded stone, at no extra cost, is recom- 
mended. 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
has passed the following resolution :—“ The committee of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings has heard with 
the deepest regret of the mutilation of some of the ancient 
monuments of Egyptian art, and hopes that the Egyptian 
Government will take immediate steps to prevent the recur- 
rence of such an irreparable misfortune. The committee is 
glad to know that such an influential society as that for the 
Preservation of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt has ex- 
pressed its views on this question, and wishes it every success 
in its endeavours.” 

MM. Bernard, Vetillard, and Resal have been appointed 
to report on the Forth Bridge in connection with the project for 
a Channel Bridge, which is to be submitted to the French 
Minister of Public Works. 


The Kenilworth Vestry have resolved: —“ That it is 
desirable that the ruins of the Priory Church and other adjoin- 
ing buildings be excavated, and the churchyard dealt with as 
recommended by Mr. St. John Hope.” “ 

The Gainsborough Local Board have adopted the plan for 
the new market buildings sent by Messrs. W.H Bernard Brameld 
and George Meek, of No. 197 Bury New Road, Manchester. 
The estimated cost of the building is 2,830/, The second prize 
was awarded to Mr. E. W. Farebrother, of Victoria Terrace, 
Grimsby. 

The Thirteenth Session of the Glasgow Architectural 
Association was opened with a smoking-concert and an exhi- 
bition of drawings by members. Mr. J. J. Burnet returned 
thanks for his election as honorary president. 


Mr. 4. B. Joy has completed the recumbent figure of 
Bishop Berkeley, which is to be placed in Cloyne Cathedral. 
The material used is English alabaster. 

Mr. W. P. Buchan read a paper on “ Ventilation” before 
the Dundee Institute of Architecture, on Thursday in last 
week. Mr. Charles Ower presided. 


The Carpenters of Paris have presented to the Hotel de 
Ville a masterpiece cf construction, being a model about 
13 feet high of a temple, which is supposed to represent one 
built by Solomon. 

Plans have been prepared by Messrs, Paley & Austin, 
architects, of Lancaster, for the proposed extension, at an 
estimated cost of 5,400/, of St. John the Baptist’s Church, 
Atherton. 

The Ancient church of Ramsbury, Wilts, is to be restored. 
Plans for the restoration have been prepared by Mr. T. Arthur 
Reeve, of London. 


Mr. W. HKidner, architect, has taken Mr. W. H. Atkin 
Berry into partnership. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tur new building by-laws of Manchester are in operation. 
At last week’s meeting of the Council Alderman Hreywoop 
moved that, as recommended by the Paving, Sewering, and 
Highways Committee, the amended by-laws with respect to 
new streets, buildings, Xc., be adopted. He said that in 
the construction of the by-laws the committee had had the 
assistance of Mr. ALLISON, the city surveyor, and they had 
also received considerable assistance from the Local Govern- 
ment Board and from the Manchester Society of Architects. 
It had been the desire of the committee to submit such a 
code of by-laws as would render it unnecessary for many 
years to come to modify them or to prepare another code. 
The alterations proposed were various and very important 
when compared with the present code. They became 
important in connection with the increase of the city, and 
in accordance with the sanitary views which the public now 
entertained. As to width of streets and passages, the con- 
struction of buildings where the public met in large or 
small numbers, &c., the present by-laws had been for a 
length of time very defective, but more especially with 
regard to the width of streets. In the matter of the width 
of streets of cottage houses, the committee had come to 
the determination that under the new by-laws such streets 
should be of a not less width than twelve yards, as against 
ten yards. As regarded the width of passages behind 
houses, under the present by-laws the space allowed was too 
narrow, and it was now proposed that they should be not 
less than nine feet wide, instead of five. If the new by-laws 
were passed in their entirety they would form a basis for 
many large towns. The committee believed that under the 
new by-laws the improvement which had been gradually 
going on in Manchester would continue, and that when the 
committee gave up their functions they would be able to 
say that they found the town ina state of great disorder, 
and that they had left it in a state of perfect beauty. The 
Mayor said he had read every paragraph of the new by-laws, 
and, in his opinion, they would bring about an enormous 
improvement in the city. 


A FURTHER portion of the ancient walls of York will 
be shortly demolished. It has been resolved, ‘That the 
finance committee and general purposes committee be 
authorised to submit a scheme for the removal of the Castle 
wall adjoining the public road between the Assize Courts 
and the entrance gateway, and the substitution of an orna- 
mental iron railing either on the site of the present wall or 
otherwise, and as to the best mode of treating the grass- 
plots between the public road and the inner road ; and that 
the committee have power to confer with the city autho- 
rities generally thereon. And that the committee have 
power further to report whether it will be practicable by the 
surplus proceeds of the sale of the stone to provide for a 
subway between the gaol and the prisoners’ dock in the 
Assize Courts.” Subsequently a sub-committee was appointed. 
One of the advantages of the destruction to the civic mind 
is that 60,000 cube feet of excellent Bramley stone will 
be obtained out of the wall at small cost to the Corpora- 
tion. 


Av the last meeting of the Chester Archeological and 
Historic Society, a paper contributed by Professor HijsneEr, 
of Berlin, on “The Roman Inscriptions of Deva,” was 
read. ‘Taking the Roman tombstones found in the North 
Wall of Chester in 1887 and 1888 as evidence, the pro- 
fessor demonstrated the very early date of at least some of 
the stones, proving that Chester, or ‘‘ Deva,” probably as 
early as A.D. 46 was occupied by the Romans. Another 
paper by M. Movuat, of Paris, related to “The Tomb of 
Marcus AvRELIus in Chester.” The difficulty of dealing 
with archeological treasure trove was exemplified at the 
meeting when the Rev. F. S. BANNER exhibited a beautiful 
gold coin in an excellent state of preservation, which he 
said had been found some five or six years ago by a 
man at work in a field in his district, and about a mile 
and a half away from a spot generally recognised as a 
Roman encampment. ‘The coin was inscribed ‘“NrERO 
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Casar Aucustus,” around the head of NeEro on the 
obverse ; and “JuppirerR Cusros” around the figure of 
JUPITER on the reverse. In the same field the man found 
a gold ring. He appeared to have offered both for sale to 
a Chester jeweller, but the latter only offering about ss. 
for them, the man thoughi it was not enough and refused 
to sell them, and that being so, the jeweller, it was 
supposed, gave information to the Government, and in- 
quiries were made, but while the coin was yet preserved 
nothing was now known of the ring, The coin was another 
proof of the early occupation of Deva by the Romans. 


A Bit has been introduced by Sir Epwarp B1rkBEck, 
M.P., with the object of securing sufficient bedroom 
accommodation and proper drainage and ventilation in all 
new cottages for the labouring classes, and to enable rural 
sanitary authorities to take care that such cottages have 
adequate gardens. The Bill imposes on each rural sanitary 
authority the obligation of making, within six months after 
its passing, by-laws for the purpose of securing sufficient 
bedroom accommodation and proper drainage, ventilation 
and other sanitary arrangements in all cottages to be built 
thereafter within their district. An authority may further 
provide for the observance of a by-law by enacting in it 
such provisions as they may think necessary as to the 
giving of notices, as to the deposit of plans and sections by 
persons intending to build cottages, as to inspection by the 
authority, and as to the authority’s power (subject to the 
Public Health Act) to remove, alter or pull down any 
work begun or done in contravention of such by-laws. All 
expenses incurred by an authority in the execution of the 
scheme are to be defrayed as “special expenses” incurred 
in the execution of the Public Health Act, and are conse- 
quently to be a separate charge on each contributory place, 
With regard to the kind of “cottage” affected by the Bill, 
it is defined as a dwelling-house for members of the labour- 
ing classes, whether it be separate from other houses or not, 
and whether it contains one tenement or two, or more. 


Mr, Ernest C, Ayron-Lenr, who died at Ramsgate on 
March 29, was at one time among the most earnest of the 
younger members of the profession, and few architects at his 
age—he was born in 1845—could point to so many success- 
ful works. In 1864 ERNEsY LEE entered Mr. Epis’s office 
asa pupil. He carried off the Soane Medallion in 1869, 
and in the following year the Pugin Studentship. He was 
at all times a zealous supporter of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, and his term of office as president was marked by the 
establishment of the Association studentship mainly through 
his exertions, The most important of his churches is St. 
Mary, Whitechapel, which was twice erected, as the first 
building was burnt two years after its erection. Among 
his churches are St. Thomas, Brentwood ; St. Paul, Bentley; 
one in West Greenwich, and another in Romford. He 
restored three of the Essex churches, viz. St. Andrew, 
Hornchurch ; St. Mary, Ilford ; and Dagenham Church. 
We may mention among his works of a different class 
Berechurch Hall, Colchester, for the late Mr. Coopz, M.P.; 
a bank at Colchester ; St. Matthew’s Mission House, West- 
minster ; schools at Barrow-in-Furness (in conjunction with 
Mr. H. Curzon) ; schools at Brentwood, Essex ; Gower’s 
Walk Free Schools, Whitechapel; vicarage at Bentley, 
Essex ; vicarage at Horsell, near Woking ; the Grange and 
cottages at South Weald ; houses at Brentwood, Bentley, 
Sheen, Kidbrook Park, &c. Mr. Avron-Lee’s death will 
be regretted by his numerous friends. 


Tue Incumbent of the Old Church near the river at 
Chelsea appeals for aid towards the restoration of a neigh- 
bouring house, which in 1706 was given for parish use. It 
was not substantially constructed, and, in consequence, has 
fallen into a condition which is past repair. The Incumbent 
says that when the question of rebuilding arose, he was 
threatened with the alienation of the property from the 
church, with the prospect of the site being let to the highest 
bidder, and the ground rent to be applied to the promotion 
of secular education. Through the consideration cf the 
trustees, and the concurrence of the Charity Commissioners 
with the scheme they proposed, the threat has been averted ; 
but it is necessary to restore the house according to the 
original design, this being in good keeping with the western 
part of the church. 

B 
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AMERICAN BUILDERS IN CONGRESS. 


T is not difficult to infer the position of the building 
if trade in the United States from the proceedings of the 
last congress of the National Association of Builders, which 
has been held at St. Paul, Minnesota. The Mayor of that 
city expressed what we believe is the opinion of every 
person of any importance in America when he said to the 
delegates :—‘ You are from and of the people, you have 
entered the list with other professions and trades in the 
race for fortune, and by your energy, ability, and success 
have succeeded. No class of our citizens is more familiar 
with the intimate relations of capital and labour than you 
are, for the reason that you are practical business men.” 
The Mayor’s words point to the apprehensions which are 
felt in America as in Europe in regard to the change in the 
old relations between capital and labour, and through which 
labour is gaining the upper hand. The workmen of the 
building trades must for many reasons be influential in the 
world of labour, especially in a country where from fifteen 
to twenty millions of dollars will be expended on a city hall, 
and the Mayor of St. Paul, having referred to the statement 
that labour questions were to be discussed at the congress, 
declared that the people of St. Paul as well as those of 
other cities were anxious about the conclusions of the 
National Society, and were hoping that similar associations 
would fall into the same line, and that strikes and business 
depressions would soon be among the things of the past. 
If it could not be said the congress was able to arrive at a 
specific for treating all the differences that can arise between 
employers and operatives, it was not from any want of good 
will and earnest effort to arrive at a conclusion. 

In America there is so remarkable a connection between 
‘strikes and technical education that the two subjects may 
seem to be co-relatives, and they were both considered 
almost simultaneously at the congress. There are so many 
openings for making a fortune or a name in a short time in 
America, and apparently without much exhaustive exertion, 
it is not to be wondered at if young fellows, or their parents 
and guardians, are not attracted by the routine which is 
necessary before one is qualified for employment in any 
handicraft. There is also so much inventive power in 
America that manual work is always in danger of being 
superseded. In the States, as in all parts of the world, 
_ what is uppermost in men’s minds is not the sanctity of 
labour or the ethical importance of mechanic toil, but how 
to make money in the shortest time. There are in Ametica 
societies resembling the old Brook Farm community, of 
which so many notabilities were members, in which the 
reward of toil is not measured by dollars and cents, and 
where intellectual men are willing from a religious motive 
to undergo all sorts of drudgery. But-these cases are 
exceptions, and become more remarkable because of the 
contrast which they offer to the ordinary life of the majority 
of Americans. 

When, therefore, we find one of the master builders, 
Mr. Dervss, of New York, saying, ‘in the divine economy 
there does not appear to be any place provided for the 
drone,” we must consider he is not doing justice to his 
countrymen. Drones have no more chance of hiving in any 
of the States than in SHYLOcK’s house in Venice. ‘There is 
no indifference to production in America; in fact, European 
manufacturers earnestly desire that the quantity should be 
lessened. What is done represents co-operation of an 
advanced kind, and it is as unreasonable to compare 
modern and ancient systems of getting out work as to com- 
pare the Washington legislature with the councils of 
Asiatic kings. Mr. DEEVEs considers that in contrast with 
Phoenicia Greece, and Rome, “ the lack of skilled artisans 
was one of the great weaknesses of the Jewish nation.” But 
in spite of that weakness the Jew somehow has survived, 
and is a greater power in any of the world’s capitals than 
he was in Jerusalem, while the Phoenicians, Greeks, and 
Romans, with all their skill, have died out. Why should 
Americans be blamed because they take a lesson from the 
history of the Hebrew race? It is true they also have to 
depend on foreign hands for their buildings, but they find 
it is more economical to do so than to spend their own 
time, which can be employed in various ways with more 
profit to themselves. It is, however, inevitable that the 
men who have to do the manual work should set a very 


high value on the help they give. ‘The chief endeavour of the 
trade societies is to restrict competition, and as there is no 
longer a despot who can import strangers in large numbers, 
the employers are often in a fix, and in no country are there 
so many impediments in the way of the contractor as in 
America, Here is the view of the situation which Mr. 
DEEVES presents :— 

With our immense population of more than sixty millions of people 
there are less persons learning trades to-day than there were twenty- 
five years ago. Cut off our foreign supply of mechanics to-day, and 
with no increase in the number of apprentices, before many years the 
nation would be robbed of the means of material advancement. As a 
proof of this, within the last year the stonecutters’ unions passed a 
resolution shutting out the stonecutters called ‘‘ birds of passage,” who 
come over here from Europe in the spring, working here all summer 
and fall for good wages, and when the winter sets in go back to their 
homes, taking the money they have saved with them to be left on the 
other side, and repeat the same thing year after year; and as a con- 
sequence of shutting out so large a number there was a great scarcity 
of good stonecutters in our large cities, and the progress of building 
greatly delayed. With this policy of the unions I am in full sympathy 
if at the same time they will remove the restrictions placed on the 
industrial education of our youth. The plasterers are now very largely 
dependent on the foreign supply, and are becoming so scarce that in 
the busy season they can demand almost any wages. This certainly is 
not a healthy state of things for the nation and people when we 
cannot either educate mecnanics or import them. Not only are the 
rules of trades’ unions and knights of labour socialistic and anarchistic 
in their tendency, but in most cases are a violation of our rights 
under the constitution, and are unlawful; if the law were properly 
enforced those persons who attempt to force these unlawful rules upon 
us would be severely punished. 


The restriction of the number of apprentices is not 
unknown in England, but it seems to press more heavily 
on the American builders. An effort has been made to 
establish trade schools, but the people are disposed to con- 
sider them as fads of the founders rather than as places 
where technical skill can be acquired. Among all the 
branches of the National Association, the Philadelphian 
alone has made a trial of setting up a training-school. The 
fear of failure is not easily got over among practical men, 
and if building-schools are not opened, it must be because 
there is no anticipation that the scholars would be in excess 
of the teachers employed. One of the speakers stated that 
if boys were taught to use tools at school in addition to the 
study of books, a part of the difficulty might be got over ; 
but the members wisely declined the recommendation to 
take a position in the front rank of the advocates of the 
scholastic revolution. Nor is a builder’s way made clearer 
by being informed “that of the many unfortunate inmates 
of our gaols and reformatory institutions only about § per 
cent. are mechanics, and also that of the number who are 
taught trades during their term of imprisonment, but a very 
small proportion are ever committed a second time.” So 
interesting a revelation only strengthens the position of the 
trades unions, for it suggests that convicts are made wel- 
come by some builders, and, without organised control, the 
builders would put a premium on crime in order to gain 
assistance. It is astonishing that the prudence of the 
trades unions is so rarely imitated by societies made up of 
men who claim to have more knowledge, skill, and justice. 
This assumption of wisdom is not only weakening, but 
irritative. Can anybody but the members imagine that the 
proposal of the New York branch of the Association, viz. 
“to disseminate among the working people, by publications 
and lectures or any other educating processes deemed 
advisable, a true appreciation of the American idea, 
founded upon a unity of the people, in respect to the laws 
of our land, the requirements of good citizenship, and the 
immediate laws which control their welfare and success in 
life under a republican government, without regard to race 
or religion,” will shake the confidence of the humblest 
excavator in his society? Is he not likely to believe, after 
he reads the proposal, that he knows more about politics, 
and the difference between good laws and bad as they 
affect him personally, than the President of the Association? 

The success of the trades societies in securing uniformity 
in the number of hours was seen in the reports which were 
given by delegates from over thirty cities and towns. With 
few exceptions the working day in the building trades was 
found to be nine hours. The cases where ten hours repre- 
sented a day were balanced by those where eight hours was 
the custom. Some of the builders would have liked a 
declaration of what constituted a working day according to 
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the standard of the Association, but they were not gratified. 
The majority of the members considered that payment 
should be made by the hour, and that longer or shorter 
days was a question which the building owner rather than 
the builder should be called upon to decide. As one 
delegate said :— 


We are prepared to adjust our business to suit the amount of money 
that our customers propose to pay for their work. If they are willing 
to pay us a sufficient sum of money to pay for six hours of labour a 
day, we are only too glad to accept it; on the other hand, if they give 
us only a sufficient amount to enable us to employ labour for ten hours 
a day, we will employ men for ten hours, and we will adjust our 
business to the amount of money that is at hand to be expended in 
building. 

The delegate from Chicago, Mr. Prussinc, was still 
more emphatic, for in the course of his speech he said :— 


If I had any hesitancy at all of speaking on this question, or of 
doubting the wisdom of its introduction, it was because I as a con- 
tractor am not primarily interested. In other words, I am merely 
interested as a component part of the body politic. The extra cost of 
building (for it will enhance the cost of building) does not come out 
of my pocket as a builder : it comes out of the pocket of the gentleman 
who contemplates the erection of a structure ; and whether under the 
eight-hour system or the ten-hour system, or any other system that you 
may suggest, he will take his estimates, carefully consider them, and 
after such consideration make up his mind whether to erect that 
structure or not. He does that now, he will do it then. The entire 
public is brought together, it is an economic question for the entire 
country to settle, and it might (and I was afraid that it will) look 
presumptuous in us to advise the entire body politic on what concerns 
them at least as much as us; but we come together here annually as a 
sort of experience meeting, and let us talk out on the subject. As 
builders I am free to say that it is to our interest that this constant 
agitation, this struggle for the establishment of the eight-hour system 
should end as speedily as possible. I say, gentlemen, that it does not 
pay you, here or anywhere, to fight with your money and your means 
the battles of the community. And this is an economic question that 
concerns each and all as much as it does you. The contractor has 
been, heretofore, too ready to put himself between the two millstones, 
the labouring element on the one part, and the owner, the general 
public, on the other, fighting with his means, with his energy, at his 
loss, the battles of the entire community. Whether you have got 
thanks for it or not, I don’t know. 


This statement by one of the most influential delegate$ 
is an admission that the trade societies are the masters of 
the situation. How far the American public will be satisfied 
is another question ; but as it happens there is no help, and 
perhaps some may be amazed that having so much power 
the workmen did not ask for even shorter days. A builder 
must often wish that he got off with as few hours’ labour as 
his men. It is possible, on the other hand, that many 
workmen believe that the master builders are as well dis- 
posed towards them as the leaders of the societies. This 
would appear to be the meaning of a resolution which was 
passed by the Bricklayers and Masons’ International Union 
of America, and presented to the congress. The men 
requested that general laws should be formulated at the 
meeting “to establish a board of arbitration, whereby the 
difficulties arising between master builders and employés of 
our craft may be amicably arranged, so as to avoid strikes 
and all difficulties which may arise.” It is needless to say 
the communication was received with respect, for arbitra- 
tion has been always a favourite remedy with the National 
Association of Builders. It was decided that a standing 
committee on arbitration should be appointed, and a report 
is to be presented to the next congress, which is to be held 
in New York. 

There are other difficulties besides those arising from 
discontented workmen which hamper the American builder. 
The lien law is one of them. At the instance of JEFFERSON 
and Mapitson, an Act was passed in 1792 securing to master 
builders a lien on the houses erected and land occupied. 
In course of time the law has been expanded, and now 
recognises claims for wages by mechanics and labourers‘ 
who were employed by a contractor, so that by his 
selection of a contractor a building owner becomes respon- 
sible for the wages of all the men who took part in the 
work. Still the provisions are not considered to be suffi- 
ciently comprehensive by some men, who are eager to make 
the building owner liable for the cost of all materials that 
were used, although they may not have been ordered for his 
building. In a word, by entering into a contract the 
building owner becomes a sort of official paymaster with 
innumerable risks, for he is compelled to trust entirely to 
deputies, 


In the discussion of the subject which took place at last 
year’s convention, it was proposed to restrict the provisions 
of the lien law to (r) claims for wages of workmen actually 
employed upon the property liable to attachment by the 
owner; and (2) claims for labour and materials furnished 
direct to the owner, either by contract or upon his order, 
which is a sufficiently liberal arrangement for all who are 
connected with the works. Legislators are not disposed to 
pay much attention to the recommendations of builders or 
architects, and hence, in spite of the discussions, the lien 
law remains unaltered. 

The advocates of its amendment argue that, on the 
whole, it is no great advantage for contractors and their 
auxiliaries, since in many cases serious risks are incurred 
in dealing with people who have no capital, because it is 
supposed that the lien law is as powerful in all cases as the 
alibi appeared to Mr. Tony WELLER. A man of straw may 
defy all the provisions, and yet that species of capitalist sets 
in motion many an American builder. The advocates of 
the lien law maintain, on the contrary, that the law is 
beneficial, although occasionally it may become dangerous 
through maladministration. It is a sort of security, without 
which there would be more losses incurred by the builders 
than at present. But even the advocates of liens have to 
admit that in the American courts there is not much dif- 
ference between victory and defeat. The following narra- 
tion of one of the cases by Mr. RicHarp DrEEvEs, who 
believes in the virtues of the lien law, is too good not to be 
repeated :— 

A friend of mine, a carpenter in New Vork, some years ago did 
the carpenterwork of a house in the Bowery, and at the completion 
the owner tried to beat him out of over four thousand dollars, and 
finding he could not get a settlement he placed a lien upon the pro- 
perty, and after awhile his lawyers commenced foreclosure proceed- 
ings, and the owner fought it for several years, In the meantime my 
friend paid out, as the case went on, various sums for stenographer’s 
fees, court fees, and at short intervals his lawyers had to have a pay- 
ment on account, and his bills for cigars, soda-water, and ice-cream 
were no small amount ; but, like all things on this mundane sphere, 
after four years’ litigation my friend won his case and got judgment, 
and his lawyers collected the amount due with over four years’ interest 
at 6 percent. He had already paid out, as I have stated, in various 
ways more than two thousand dollars; and when he went up to his 
lawyer’s office to get a settlement, ov being admitted to the inner 
sanctum, one of the lawyers talked to him like this ;—*‘ Well, we won 
our case, Hard fight for it—hard fight. Hadabad case. Were it 
not for the points we raised and the amount of work we did you would 
have been beaten and would have had to pay all the costs,” &c. My 
friend then began to get scared that their expenses would bring a 
debt over and above what he had already paid out and they had 
collected, so after some further conversation, and some intimations, he 
concluded that if he could get a receipt in full, without paying any 
more money, he would be exceedingly fortunate. After some talk 
about the weather, &c., my friend asked the lawyer to give him a 
receipt in full and call it square, and in addition he took my friend to 
the nearest whisky shop, and they had whisky together. He thus 
lost his time and over six thousand dollars. He thinks to-day he got 
off cheap. 


Compared with successful litigation of that kind the 
uniform contract question might appear before the congress 
as commonplace. But it is of even more general importance 
to builders, although the lawyers may not esteem it. The 
architects and builders of Chicago, it appears, have prepared 
a form of contract which is much esteemed, and no less 
than 70,000 copies are in use. The architects are not all 
in favour of it, but the committee claim that the choice of 
a form of contract rests with the builders. It is now pros 
posed to form a body of representatives of architects and 
builders, who will endeavour to arrange matters in order to 
have the contract adopted for general use throughout the 
States. 

It is not unlikely that hereafter for every building 
erected several forms of contract will have to be used. 
The reason is that the days of general contractors seem 
to be numbered in America, and their place will be taken 
by contractors for special trades who will be controlled by 
the architect, and with all of whom contracts will have to 
be formally arranged. It was asserted at the congress that 
the cause of the superiority of the buildings in the Western 
States was the avoidance of the employment of general 
contractors, In Chicago it was said all the building contracts 
are let tospecialists ; the stonecutter, the mason, the carpenter, 
the plumber and every other mechanic has a direct contract 
with the owner. A-resolution was proposed to the effect that 
the time has come for stringent and well-defined regulations 
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which shall check a growing evil, and place the master 
mechanic on a fair footing as an independent contractor. 
It was admitted that, under the proposed system, the archi- 
tect’s duties and powers would be increased, and as it was 
supposed he was too strong already, it was dangerous to 
put him in the place of the general contractor. | 

It is not apprehended that, under any circumstances, 
contracting will cease, and therefore it has been arranged to 
form a builders’ surety company In connection with the 
Association. The capital will be obtained by issuing 
250,000 shares at 4 dols. each, and at least 100,000 shares 
will be apportioned among the branches. In affording 
security for builders’ tenders and contracts it is expected 
that the new company will be as acceptable as the ordinary 
financial firms, and from being managed entirely by 
builders it is sure to be more effective. 

On the whole, the National Association had reason to 
be satisfied with the congress. Things may go on as before 
for a while, but the American people must know from the 
proceedings that the builder's business is one which will 
bear scrutiny, and that the builders themselves endeavour 
to go through their manifold relations in a straightforward 


way. 


AMERICAN « EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE. 


DISCUSSION of the question “How does recent 
A American Architecture and Decoration compare with the 
same in Europe?” was held lately in the Architectural League 
rooms of New York. An abstract is given in the local journal 
Architecture and Building. , 

Mr. Butler began the conversation by referring to the 
seven prominent buildings recently erected in Wall Street 
as the seven different types of American buildings repre- 
senting seven different ages, and designed, he supposed, by 
seven different architects. He could not help drawing a parallel 
between these striking buildings, which, individually, were 
admirable, but which, collectively, were not dignified, and the 
buildings which had recently been built in modern Rome ; and 
it seemed to him there was a greater sense of repose and feeling 
of dignity in the Roman buildings than in theirs, for they were 
uniform in height and in style. 

Mr. E R. Tilton said he had lived in Rome for a number of 
years, and he believed it was.very unjust to compare the build- 
ings of Rome with those of New York. Rome had no demand 
for high office buildings, and consequently had none. The 
present style of architecture in Rome was held up derisively, 
and provoked great merriment. It was said that the present 
type of building in Rome was that of a centre or heart-wall of 
tufa of great thickness, and stuccoed or plastered inside and 
out, and the only attempt at architectural expression existed in 
a few mouldings about the doors or windows, with a pedimented 
porch on Ionic columns. Every house was practically a dupli- 
cate of its neighbour. He called attention to the great ex- 
hibition building which had been recently built by the Italian 
Government, and, like all government building jobs, it was 
tainted with fraud throughout. On the opening-day celebrations 
the large centrally located public room was thrown open to the 
public, and no sooner had the public fairly entered the building 
when the stuccoed panels in the ceiling promptly tumbled 
down, injuring a number of people, and creating great dismay 
in the minds of the architects. He cited other buildings which 
had occasioned serious accidents soon after they were supposed 
to have been completed, and declared that “ jerry building ” in 
modern Rome was the rule rather than the exception. In the 
opinion of the speaker, modern Rome had nothing in the way 

“of buildings worthy of the name of architecture, and that it was 
absurd to compare what they had done with what is being done in 
America to day. With regard to the fireproof character of the 
modern Roman building, Mr. Tilton said the chief occupation of 
the Roman firemen was to attend funerals in full dress uniform ; 
that upon one occasion the firemen were four hours in reaching a 
fire after they had been notified, although they were conveniently 
near enough to be informed of the fire within a few minutes of 
its breaking out. The fire was extinguished by the militia with 
buckets of water carried to the scene of the fire in waggons. 

Mr. Kendall said the old proverb would have to be revised 
after this experience ; that it should now read, “ When you go 
to Rome do as the Romans have done.” 

Mr. Low referred to the feeling of unrest which was created 
by the contemplation of American architecture, and cited as an 
example of what he considered beautiful and dignified archi- 
tecture the buildings which were grouped about the Place de la 
Concorde at Paris, where uniformity in height and style had 
been studied and worked out in a most happy manner. 

Mr. Briggs remarked that the buildings in the Place de la 
Concorde had been built some 100 to 150 years ago, and that it 


America to-day. If the same buildings were compared with 
what is now being done in Paris, although he had not been 
there recently, the modern French architecture would suffer 
seriously by the comparison. Some one referred to the 
Avenue de l’Opéra, which was a modern street, and its m» 
of facades were marked by a symmetry and a feelin f 
repose. 

Mr. Rich said that as he had visited Europe chiefly to study 
old Spanish work, he therefore could not say much for modern 
work in Spain; that in fact Spain and Portugal, and possibly 
southern France, were architecturally dead as to modern work, 
and that he found most buildings in Spain extended along the 
ground, as they ought to be, and not built up into the sky, as 
ours are obliged to be, and that it was extremely difficult to 
make picturesque that which appealed to us by its height only. 
In the southern countries of Europe great wall-space and few 
openings were the rule, and not, as with us, the contrary; the 
difference would account greatly for the great value of old 
architectural work over the new. 

Mr. Hardenbergh said that in Europe, particularly Southern 
Europe, the difference in the intensity of the daylight hada 
marked influence on architectural expression ; that in the 
exceeding brightness of the Italian sky lay the key to their 
great work, Bright light enabled fewer windows, and con- 
sequently greater wall-space, to secure the same amount of 
light to the inhabitants of buildings, As they came north 
windows were concentrated in groups, and some good effects 
were obtained in that way. In America they had one great 
difficulty to contend against: they were a people who had no 
respect for tradition. In Europe, if an architectural expression 
had been established as good and beautiful, it was respected 
and adhered to. In America one had an ambition to be 
original yet self-contained, and if possible dignified, and 
American work was to be commended for what it had 
attempted to do rather than condemned for what it had failed 
to attain 

Mr. Marvin said that for his part originality was a feature of 
American work that was very much to be extolled; we knew 
there was nothing new under the sun in the way of strict 
originality, but if one took a motive here and there and happily 
united them in one composition, so as to obtain an effect that 
was beautiful, it would not be acrime if it also contained the 
element of novelty. He contended that there was not an 
architect in the League who, if confronted by one of the seven 
unfortunate buildings in Wall Street, and asked to design a 
building to be placed adjoining one of them, but he would 
despise himself if he blindly copied or imitated their style with 
a difference that was not distinction ; he might make an effort 
to be in harmony with them as to scale and colour, but he 
would not be guilty of mere repetition. He said that an 
American architect in the sense he implied must be original, 
and if he were not he had no claim to the distinction of being 
an American architect. 

Mr. Berg said that in comparing foreign and American work 
many matters were to be considered before the comparison was 
on a fair basis. Frenchmen did not travel, did not attempt to 
know what was doing or had been done outside of La Belle 
France; true, they journeyed to Italy, but only the most 
eminent. They were content to move in ruts and repeat each 
other, and Frenchmen were content to accept as godd what had 
always been considered good and standard. In America it 
was different. If one offered a client a design worked out in 
some style which was recognised by architects as regular and 
legitimate, it might and did happen that one’s client spurned 
the effort, and would say that it was just like such and such a 
building down town, that it was a bank style, or it was ina 
tenement-house style, if it resembled in the least some well- 
known tenement work ; that Americans would not accept what 
is called legitimate architecture, fer se, it must bear some 
marks of original deviation or peculiarity. He believed it was 
necessary for an American architect to study all styles, and 
master as many as he could. If a client should to-day go to 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and select the best man to be found 
and say to him, I want a building in such and such a style, 
another in such a style, and so on, he would be unable to get 
half so good a solution of the problem as he would to place the 
same problem in the hands of any well-educated scholarly 
American architect. 

Mr. Karr referred to the examples of recent German deco- 
rative work, and said that while the expression was bold and 
free and honestly carried out, from the rococo scroll to the im- 
brications on all the pilasters, and that in all they did there was 
a genuine recognition of the necessity for purity of line and 
value of breadth in treatment, still the effect was far from 
beautiful in the eyes of most Americans. 

Mr. Glaenzer said that he was not to the manner born, and 
therefore he could not feel in strict accord with all that had 
been said; he spoke for decorative art solely. He had many 
times been amused upon being called to examine this or that 
American decorative work, and then again he had been 
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astounded and delighted at some of the things he had seen 
successfully attempted. He said Frenchmen had one great 
advantage over us: they were born in an atmosphere of art; 
they breathed it and lived in it in spite of themselves, and 
could not help feeling its influence. Holidays and Sundays 
were days when most people did not know what to do with 
themselves in France, and consequently they went to the 
museums and dragged their children with them, so that the 
poor little fellows had to look, had to see, had to be affected by 
the gloriovs atmosphere of beauty around them ; that while 
many American private houses had decorative work that would 
surpass anything known in Europe, still when it came to 
museums, palaces, and repositories of art, America had nothing 
to compare with Europe. As to silverwork and stained-glass, 
Europe, especially Paris, was crazy to see American work ; 
they had been bewitched by it, and were copying it in the 
most blind and servile way. Mr. Glaenzer alluded to Mr. 
Sandier, who had worked with Mr. Christian Herter, and said 
that he had been doing some wretched work in Paris. On the 
other hand, Mr. John La Farge had done some things that 
were perfectly marvellous as schemes of decorative beauty— 
that, in fact, as a decorative artist in stained-glass he had not 
his equal in the world, and he was very glad to say that for the 
only piece of work which he had sent to the Paris Exhibition 
he had received the proud distinction of the ribbon of Chevalier 
de la Legion d’Honneur. He had the pleasure of being at the 
dinner given to M. Charles Garnier in honour of his great 
work, and of hearing M. Garnier say he was tired of being 
copied, that he was tired of this servile copying of one French- 
man’s work by another, and that, as we were beginning to look 
westward for the dawn of a new decorative art, we may some 
day look in the same direction for the dawn of a new archi- 
tecture. 

Mr. Sturgis closed the discussion by defending the work of 
Mr. Sandier, and said that he had no equal as an eclectic 
architect ; that he had done some things in a style of his own, 
which was not one that had been truly wonderful, but that even 
Mr. Sandier had not accomplished what he believed could have 
been done if Mr. Sandier had worked strictly in the two styles 
of which he wasso great a master, viz. late Renaissance and 
French Gothic. He said that long ago he had learned that no 
matter how much one might strive for purity of expression 
and strict adherence to principle, that if the effect was not 
beautiful the result could not be admirable architecture ; that 
beautiful effect was everything and doctrine secondary. Mr. 
Sturgis spoke of the late Mr. Richardson, and said that he was 
considered the greatest American architect, but why? Not 
because he had done the best work ever done in America, nor 
because he had worked out his thought in South of France 
Romanesque. For when you came to look at Romanesque work, 
it was a type of architecture wholly unsuited to the demands 
of modern American civilisation. Romanesque work demanded 
gigantic masses of masonry, with great depth of reveals. In 
none of Mr. Richardson’s work could it be said that he had 
faithfully carried out what was expected of a great architect, 
His interiors were left to the ordinary wood carpenter to finish 
up as he liked, and no effort was made to fit a noble interior to 
the fine stonework which clothed it. In this respect Mr. 
Richardson’s work was a great failure. But what has given 
Mr. Richardson claim to his great reputation is this—he 
worked wholly in one style; gave his life to establish it ; 
insisted upon it, and refused to work cut his thought in any 
other. In fact, he compelled his clients to take his work in 
that style and no other. In this way he could get out of the 
style all the possibilities there were in it. In this endeavour he 
deserves all honour. If we would have a style that is universal, 
we must either wait for the epoch to come or give our lives up 
to creating a style that shall command innumerable followers. 
There can be no doubt, as one speaker said, that since 
1876 America has done some work of which she may for ever 
be proud, and that the promise for the future is most highly 
encouraging. 

In the absence of the secretary the reading of the minutes 
of the last meeting was postponed to the next meeting. 


ARTISTS IN JAPAN. 


a i position held by artists in Japanese society has lately 

been the subject of discussion in several of the journals 
published in that country. At present artists are, and have 
always been, mere handicraftsmen ; the greatest painters, 
sculptors, and workers in lacquer and enamel are treated as 
artisans. The four divisions of the people were, starting from 
below, the merchant, the artisan, the farmer, the soldier. The 
position of the merchant has improved immensely for the 
better, but the artist remains as he was. The Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun, the chief paper of Japan, suggests that titles and 
official rank should be granted to artists as well as to distin- 
guished politicians, and if this he thought premature, it advises 


the institution of special marks of distinction. It says, too, 
that the remuneration of artists is insufficient ; foreigners are 
the chief purchasers of art productions, and the tendency thus 
fostered to consult foreign taste is at the expense of Japanese 
originality. It urges that a liberal sum should be appropriated 
annually by the Treasury for the acquisition of objects of art, 
and that these should be placed in a national museum. The 
Japan Mail also discusses the subject, and refers to the native 
artists as left to work in comparative obscurity and social 
neglect. It points out that the absence of organisation amongst 
artists and art-workers hampers their progress. The condi- 
tions in which works of art have to be ordered, even by those 
willing to pay handsomely for them, are almost deterrent. 
‘“ To order a work of art means that one must begin by paying 
a moiety of the price in advance, and then be prepared to wait 
months, perhaps years, for its completion. There is absolutely 
no limit of time. Neither the carver in wood or ivory, nor the 
worker in metal, nor the porcelain maker, nor any one of the 
artist class, troubles himself in the slightest degree about time, 
He will be diligent or idle as the fancy seizes him... . Too 
polite to refuse a commission, he is at the same time too inde- 
pendent to execute it otherwise than according to the dictates 
of his own convenience.” But it thinks that if a number of 
these artist artisans were associated, organised, and supported 
by a capitalist or a company they would turn out a quantity of 


exquisite work. 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HIS Association lately visited Prestonpans under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Blanc, a large number of members being 
present. Mr. Blanc first introduced to them the interesting 
feudal tower of Preston, which was described as a work of the 
early fifteenth century, comprising, in an area of about 34 feet 
by 28, a tall keep about 50 feet to the parapet, with a seven- 
teenth-century addition, increasing the height by 17 feet more. 
The original structure had been divided into four floors, with 
the usual appropriation of lord’s hall, private apartments and 
accommodation for retainers and stores. In a wing projected 
from the west side of the keep an interesting and unique 
construction of dungeons was examined, as also the special 
features of construction for the defence of the main entrance 
exhibited on the outside elevations. Originally a possession of 
the Hamiltons, the tower has remained, with but short intervals, 
from the period of its erection with the family ; and although 
much of the property originally attached to it has been dis- 
posed of, the tower itself, with the enclosure in which it stands, 
is now owned by General Sir William Hamilton, through 
whose kindness the party was allowed to view it. The tower 
seems to have been occupied up to 1663, when a fire, the third 
from which it had suffered, rendered it no longer habitable. 
It possesses a good deal of interesting detail, sufficient to have 
elicited the interest of antiquaries, by whom a few years ago 
a considerable sum was expended, under the direction of Mr. 
Blanc, in replacing a great deal of the carved stonework found 
among the ruins, and generally repairing the structure. The 
party next proceeded to Preston Cross, which was explained to 
be one of a type of market crosses erected in various towns in 
Scotland at the beginning of the seventeenth century. Its 
details were separately pointed out and examined, and after 
visiting the ruins of Preston House—the mansion of the 
Hamiltons after their occupancy of the tower—and the old 
parish church of Preston, the party returned by Northfield 
House, the apartments of which, by the permission of the 
agents, Messrs. Davidson & Syme, they had an opportunity 
of examining. Points of interest were also brought under 
notice by the Rev. Mr. Mackay, of Prestonpans, who, in the 
absence through illness of Mr. Hislop, accompanied the party 


during their two hours’ enjoyable visit. 
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The Nude in Art. 
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ries question within what limits it is safe to pursue “ art for 

art,” is hardly one that could be asked in an ideal state 
Then art would be continually enriched by life, and 
It never occurred to Shakespeare, or 
Titian, or Leonardo, that the choice of Hercules lay between 
life and art; art in its supreme epochs has always been 
nourished and exalted by the chastened or unchastened pride 
of life. When we speak of choosing art for art, we acknow- 
ledge that the pride of life does not need any longer to be 
mortified, because it is dead. When life and art are parted, 
“ Stratus humi palmes viduas desiderat ulmos.” But the glean- 
ing of the vintage still is sweet ; only when a man has re~ 


of things. 
life illuminated by art. 
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nounced the rewards of life for art, he has not escaped its 
obligations ; if any were mad enough to lose his soul for art, he 
would find he had lost art too. We cannot expect an ideal answer 
to a question which it is a misfortune to have to ask. Artists 
who have not attained the vision of eternal and ideal beauty 
have no right to an ideal liberty, and we have no right to try 
their work by an ideal standard till we have tried ourselves. 
Every one must apply as he can the principle that all art is 
lawful for a man which can be produced or enjoyed within the 
limits of a safe and wholesome life. When we know that Etty 
lived quietly and soberly with his sister, and was grateful to 
her for finding him respectable models, we know that he 
had succeeded for himself in finding a true relation between 
morality and art. Yet we should think hardly of a man who 
collected exclusively what Etty produced exclusively. An idle 
man might get all the pleasure from Etty’s pictures that they 
can give, and that is nota safe pleasure for an idle man, but 
the pictures themselves were the work of honest labour—and 
gui laborat orat. The safeguard that the artist has in the very 
necessity of working we may bring from our own work, and 
then we shall be most likely to find it anew in strenuous sym- 
pathy with his. To the pure all things are pure: it is recorded 
of one of the best public men of America that even the ballet always 
filled him with religious rapture. It is fortunate to possess 
such a temper, it would be silly and dangerous to aim at it: 
individuals must be guided by their own desire for virtue, and 
by the consent of virtuous and cultivated men. It is suggestive 
to observe that the limits of their toleration vary according to 
the medium in which the artist works. In music there are 
hardly any limits at all; we can hardly imagine such a thing 
as a melody immoral in itself, though there are melodies which 
do not seem profaned when fitted to immoral words. Plastic 
art has less liberty, yet even here almost everything is per- 
mitted short of the direct instigation of the senses to rebellion; 
it is impossible to draw the line earlier when we have once 
sanctioned the representation of the nude. After all, Eye Gate 
does not lead far into the town of Mansoul. 


Henry Fuseli, R.A. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

Fuseli was a man with energetic features, and a white head 
of hair. He combed his hair up from the forehead, and as his 
whiskers were large, his face was set in a kind of hairy frame, 
which, in addition to the fierceness of his look, really gave him 
an aspect of that sort, otherwise his features were rather sharp 
than round. He would have looked much like an old military 
officer. if his face, besides its real energy, had not affected 
more. There was the same defect in it as in his pictures, 
Conscious of not having all the strength he wished, he 
endeavoured to make out for it by violence and pretension. 
He carried this so far as to look fiercer than usual when he sat 
for his picture. His fiiend and engraver, Mr. Houghton, drew 
an admirable likeness of him in this state of dignified extrava- 
gance. He is sitting back in his chair, leaning on his hand, 
but looking ready to pounce withal. His notion of repose was 
like that of Pistol—“ Now, Pistol; lay thy head on Fury’s 
lap.” Agreeable to this overwrought manner, he was reckoned, 
I believe, not quite so bold as he might have been, He 
painted horrible pictures as children tell horrible stories, and 
was frightened at his own lay-figures. Yet he would hardly 
have talked as he did about his terrors, had he been as timid 
as some supposed him. With the affected, impression is the 
main thing, let it be produced how it may. A student of the 
Academy told me that Mr. Fuseli coming in one night when a 
solitary candle had been put on a floor in a corner of a room 
to produce some effect or other, he said it looked “like a 
damned soul.” This was by the way of being Dantesque, as 
Michel Angelo was. Fuseli was an ingenious caricaturist of 
that master, making great bodily displays of mental energy, 
and being ostentatious with his limbs and muscles in pro- 
portion as he could not draw them. A leg or an arm was to 
be thrust down one’s throat, because he knew we should dispute 
the truth of it. In the indulgence of this wilfulness of purpose, 
generated partly by impatience of study, partly by want of 
sufficient genius, and no doubt also by a sense of superiority to 
artists who could do nothing but draw correctly, he cared for 
no time, place, or circumstance in his pictures. A set of prints 
after his designs, for Shakespeare and Cowper, exhibit a chaos 
of mingled genius and absurdity, such as perhaps was never 
before seen. He endeavoured to bring Michel Angelo’s Apostles 
and Prophets, with their superhuman ponderousness of inten- 
tion, into the commonplace of modern life. A student reading 
in a garden is all over intensity of muscle, and the quiet tea- 
table scene in Cowper he has turned into a preposterous con- 
spiracy of huge men and women, all bent on showing their 
thews and postures, with dresses as fantastical as their minds. 
One gentleman, of the existence of whose trousers you are not 
aware till you see the terminating line of the ankle, is sitting 
ae looking grim on a sofa, with his hat on and no waistcoat. 
et noe is real genius in his designs for Milton, though dis- 

€d as usual by strainings after the energetic. His most 
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extraordinary mistake, after all, is said to have been on the 
subject of his colouring. It was a sort of livid green, like 
brass diseased. Yet they say, when praised for one of his 
pictures, he would modestly observe, “It is a pretty colour.” 
This might have been a jest on his part, if remarkable stories 
had not been told of the mistakes made by other people with 
regard to colour. Sight seems the least agreed upon of all the 
senses, 
Art and Utility. 
J. R. SEELEY. 

A law which follows at once from the principle that art 
exists for pleasure, is that all works of art which have a practical 
purpose are not properly works of art. It was a fashion a few 
years ago-—I think it is somewhat less fashionable now—if any- 
body had a view that he wished to put before the world, a new 
theory of politics or morals or religion, to dress it up in a novel. 
Young Englandism was put before the world in “ Coningsby.” 
Critics, who saw that the object of a novel is pleasure, and the 
object of a political discussion profit, justly pointed out that, 
considered as a work of art, this and similar works were 
altogether vicious. It does not follow, however, that they are 
intrinsically bad, and that they ought not to be written. They 
are simply not works of art, but if a man can recommend his 
views to the public by borrowing the machinery of art, I know 
no reason why he should not do so. If people will take in a 
political doctrine when it is explained by a fictitious peer to a 
fictitious M.P., and will not take it in when the author delivers 
it 22 propria persond, 1 know no reason why their peer and 
their M.P. should be grudged them, only I think that wrong 
opinions are better conveyed in this mode than right ones, and 
that hazy conceptions will get more advantage from it than 
clear ones. It is by no means true that art ought always in 
practice to be kept apart from that which is not art. On the 
contrary, there are large classes of the works of men which are 
partly artistic and partly not. All things that make what I 
may call the furniture of man’s life are of this kind, the articles 
of utility that habitually surround him, from the clothes that he 
wears and the chairs that he sits on, to the halls in which he 
meets his fellow-citizens in council and the temples in which he 
worships. All such things exist in the first place for use and 
convenience, and so far are not artistic. Use, convenience, is 
the paramount law to which all such things are subject. It is 
a breach not so much of taste as of good sense when we wear 
clothes that trip us up, or give us colds, because they are 
graceful, put up with dark rooms for the sake of tracery in the 
windows, build lecture-halls or churches in which no human 
voice can make itself heard. But in all such matters, as soon 
as use is fully satisfied art takes her turn. Man likes to draw 
delight from the things that habitually surround him. Wher- 
ever his mind has freedom for enjoyment, there will he provide 
the materials of enjoyment, contrivances of art which may 
exhilarate the sense. Hence arises the art of decoration, 
reaching its highest dignity in architecture, which, therefore, 
differs from the other arts, such as painting or poetry, in this, 
that it is attached like a parasite to that which is not an art, 
but a mechanical craft governed by convenience, namely, 
building. From this peculiarity in architecture there follow at 
once certain practical rules of criticism. For instance, a build- 
ing may be as good as possible and yet not beautiful, for the 
conditions of utility may not allow much beauty ; aiid, again, a 
building may be very beautiful and yet very bad, for the beauty 
may have been introduced in defiance of the conditions of 
utility. 

The Farnese Palace. 


J. GWILtT, 


Though Rome, during the period of the rise and progress 
of its school of architecture, was not exempt from insurrec- 
tionary troubles, the style of its palaces is far less massive than 
that of Florence. None of its buildings have the fortress-like 
appearance of those in the last-named city. They partake of a 
lightness and grace which indicate more pacific habits on the 
part of the people, and an advancing state of the art from a 
better acquaintance with the models of antiquity, which were 
close at hand. The introduction of columns is frequent, and 
great pains and study appear to have been always bestowed on 
the elevations of their buildings, in many of them, indeed, so 
much so, that they mask but indifferent interiors. The entrance 
is almost invariably converted into a principal feature, and 
frequently, though abuses are not uncommon in its composition, 
with great success. The court is usually surrounded with an 
arcade, from which a staircase of great dimensions leads to the 
sala of the palace. The general character is that of grandeur, 
divested of the severity that marks the Florentine school. Of 
all the private palaces of Europe, Rome possesses the noblest 
example in the Farnese Palace. This edifice forms a quad- 
rangle of 256 feet by 185 feet. It is constructed of brick, with 
the exception of the dressings of the doors and windows, and 
the quoins of the fronts, the entablature and the loggia in the 
Strada Giulia, which are of travertine stone. The interior of 
the court is of the same sort of stone, and is beautifully wrought, 
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The elevation consists of three storeys, including the ground 
floor, separated by impost cornices. The only interruption to 
the symmetry and simplicity is the loggia in the centre of the 
first storey, which is connected with the windows on each side 
of it by four columns. The window-dressings to the ground 
storey are square-headed and extremely simple; to the next 
floor they are flanked by columns bearing entablatures, crowned 
with triangular and circular pediments alternately ; and the 
third storey has circular-headed windows, and the pediments 
in this are all triangular. These last are by no means in so 
good taste as the preceding, though it is probable they were by 
Michel Angelo, who added the cornice. The facade towards 
the Strada Giulia differs from the others in the centre only, in 
which there are three storeys of arcades to the loggia, of three 
arches each, with columns of the Doric order on their piers in 
the lower storey, and of the Ionic and Corinthian orders in the 
other storeys, corresponding in form and dimensions with the 
three ranks of arcades in the court. It is probable that this 
central feature was not in the original design of San Gallo, but 
was introduced at the time of completing the third storey. 
Magnificent as is the exterior of the palace, from its symmetry 
and simplicity, the interior is not less so. The quadrangular 
court is 88 feet wide between the columns of the arcades, which 
run through two of the storeys only, the third being a solid 
wall thereover, pierced with windows. But all description must 
fall short in conveying an adequate idea of the edifice. 


Fhe Curvature of the Parthenon. 
H. HALLAM. 


A curious discovery is mentioned by Mr. Mure (in his 
“ Journal of a Tour in Greece”) as to the more subtle mechanism 
of the structure of the Parthenon, announced by M. Metzger, a 
Bavarian architect. It seems that a series of observations 
carried on by.that gentleman with great nicety through every 
portion ofthe edifice has shown that there is not a straight line 
of any considerable length in its whole extent, with the 
exception, perhaps, of those of the gables of the pediments. 
That the vertical lines of the building had a certain inclination 
outwards was already known, and was, indeed, when pcinted 
out, apparent to the eye of an ordinary observer; but 
M. Metzger’s observations applied more particularly to the 
horizontal lines of the architrave, and consequently to those of 
the parallel portions of the entablature, frieze, cornice, &c., 
together with the basement or platform on which the columns 
stand. The masonry of all these portions of the edifice was 


~ found to be arched or curved upwards, though in a degree so 


slight as not to be perceptible, unless on very accurate in- 
spection ; but by placing the eye, for example, at the extremity 
of one of the principal lines above mentioned, the deviation 
from the horizontal becomes apparent, and this peculiarity of 
structure has been carried through every portion of the fabric 
in so uniform a manner as to prove it to be the result of 
system. It has not yet been ascertained whether this extra- 
ordinary refinement was intended merely to give an almost 
imperceptible variety of outline to the members of the building, 
and to assist their optical effect, or whether it was supposed 
that so small a degree of concentric pressure could be calcu- 
lated for the purpose of additional solidity in a country, as Mr. 
Mure observes, subject to earthquakes. The same, or nearly 
the same, results were obtained about the same time by Mr. 
Pennethorne, and in the second edition of the “ Topography of 
Athens” the reader will find this very remarkable circumstance 
stated with the well-known accurate and critical discrimination 
of Colonel Leake. 


Variety in Gothic Architecture. 


Jo Lo PETIT. 

No art seems so completely to shun the guidance of definite 
written rules, while it so evidently relies on some unexplained 
fundamental laws, as this of Gothic architecture. Let any 
traveller attempt to form a theory on the subject. The first 
church he examines may convince him that great height is 
absolutely necessary; the buttresses taper upwards in several 
stages, and are surmounted by fine pinnacles; the lofty 
clerestory rises above the aisles, and is in its turn surmounted 
by a tower, itself bearing a spire almost equal in height to the 
rest of the building. Here, he may say, appear the true prin- 
ciples of the art ; in any other proportions they cannot exist. 
And yet perhaps he is next called upon to notice a church 
almost touching the ground with the eaves of its roof, having a 
tower whose height scarce exceeds its breadth ; nevertheless 
he is obliged to confess that it is essentially Gothic; that it 
could not have been anything else ; that, humble as it may be, 
it offers nothing mean, offensive, or incongruous. In one place 
he will stop to admire a minster whose towers, turrets, chapels 
and transepts seem purposely so arranged as to break and vary 
the outline as much as possible; presently he falls in with a 
building as plain asa Grecian temple. One edifice is striking 
from its great length, another is compact and pyramidical ; and 
yet all, from the rudest Saxon to the most florid Gothic, from 


the simplest chapel to the richest cathedral, are recognised as 
belonging to one family ; and though it is impossible to say in 
what the resemblance consists, still there is a very decided 
one, and this not produced by arbitrary rules, but by some 
general though inexplicable law. The extensive range which 
this allows, while it seems to give the modern architect a better 
chance of falling within its sphere accidentally, does in fact 
offer the greatest obstacles to actual discovery ; but if it were 
possible to impress the conviction that some principle has yet 
to be discovered, it might be hoped that much talent and 
energy would be directed to the search, which is now wasted 
upon meagre copies and incongruous adaptations. 


Trees in Towns. 
G. H. LEWES. 


The dependence of plant on animal, and of animal on plant, 
united in one mystery, and ever acting each for the advantage 
of the other, is not an idea to lose its charm by becoming 
familiar ; but it sometimes leads to misconception. What, for 
instance, seems more natural than that the influence of trees 
planted in our cities should be very beneficial? If trees can 
thus withdraw the noxious carbonic acid from the vitiated air 
of cities, would it not be desirable—nay, ought it not peremp- 
torily to be demanded—that as many trees should be planted 
in our streets as we can find room for? Such conclusions are 
soon reached by swift logicians. But nature is apt to elude the 
grasp of swift logicians, and she repeatedly declines to fall into 
the most symmetrical of their formulas. Not that nature is 
capricious or illogical, but logicians are apt to draw inferences 
before they have collected sufficient data. Nature, in the pre- 
sent case, point-blank declares that the influence of vegetation 
on the atmosphere is totally inappreciable, unless the atmosphere 
be in a closed chamber or vessel, and then the influence is 
striking. Human wit has discovered no test delicate enough to 
appreciate the influence of plants on the free atmosphere in 
which we live. The depth and compass of this air ocean are 
too vast, and the amount of oxygen absorbed by animals too 
trivial in comparison, for any effect to be appreciable. More- 
over, the mixture of the gases in the air, and their mutual 
diffusion, is so rapid, that no difference has yet been detected 
in the proportions of oxygen and carbonic acid in the air of 
crowded towns or wooded villages. The air of cities will hold 
more noxious exhalations suspended in it, but its gaseous com- 
position will be the same as that of the country. To give an 
idea of the insignificant part played by animals as vitiators of 
the great air ocean, we may mention the calculation of the 
great chemist, Dumas, that all the oxygen consumed by all the 
animals on the surface of the globe during one hundred years 
would not amount to more than the 5,4, of the quantity in our 
atmosphere ; and even supposing all vegetation to be annihi- 
lated, consequently no oxygen to be returned to the air by the 
incessant reduction of the carbonic acid, there would still need 
a period of ten thousand years before the diminution of the 
oxygen could become appreciable by any instruments we have 
hitherto invented. 


Last Days of William Collins, R.A. 


WILKIE COLLINS. 

Saving on those days when he was unable to leave his bed, 
or when utter exhaustion disabled him from moving hand or 
foot, he sat regularly before his easel, eager and aspiring as in 
his student days. It was an impressive testimony to the 
superiority of mind over body, to watch him as he now worked, 
His heart was at this time fearfully deranged in its action, 
appearing not to beat, but to heave with a rushing, irregular, 
watery sound. His breathing was oppressed, as in the last 
stages of asthma, and prevented his ever attaining an entirely 
recumbent position for any length of time, night or day. His 
cough assailed him with paroxysms so violent and so constantly 
recurring as to create apprehension that he might rupture a 
blood-vessel while under their influence. It was in spite of this 
combination of maladies, with all their accustomed consequences 
of sleepless nights, constant weakness, and nervous anxiety, 
that he disposed himself to labour in a pursuit exacting the 
most watchful and minute attention of head and hand, and that 
he succeeded in successfully accomplishing everything that he 
set himself to do. Sometimes the brush dropped from his 
hand from sheer weakness ; sometimes it was laid down while 
he gasped for breath like one half suffocated, or while a sudden 
attack of coughing disabled him from placing another touch 
upon the canvas ; but these paroxysms subdued, his occupation 
was resolutely resumed. His mind revived, his eye brightened, 
his hand became steady again, as if by magic. Sky, ocean, 
earth, assumed on his canvas their beauties of hue and varieties 
of form, readily and truthfully as of old. No touch was omitted 
from the objects of the picture in detail, no harmony of tint for- 
gotten in the rendering of the general effect. The strong mind 
bent the reluctant body triumphantly to its will in every part of 
the pictures on which, already a dying man, he now worked, 
They were the last he produced. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir is proposed to introduce a Bill in the Victorian Parlia- 
ment for the registration of architects. One clause provides 
for a general council of architectural education and registra- 
tion, the members of the council to be five in number, two 
to be nominated by the Victorian Institute of Architects, 
one by the general body of registered practitioners, one by 
the Melbourne University, and one by the Governor of the 
colony in Council. The duties of this architectural council 
are to be the keeping of a register of qualified architects, to 
direct the holding of examinations, and to appoint examiners 
in architecture. Persons who are qualified to be registered 
when the Bill is introduced, and the persons qualified after 
the Act is passed, are described. It also provides that 
none but registered practitioners can recover fees for pro- 
fessional services; also that after the Bill comes into 
operation it shall not be lawful for any public body to 
appoint any unregistered person as architect or building 
surveyor ; also that no certificate required by any Act now 
in operation, hereafter to be passed, or required from any 
architect, shall be good in law unless the said architect is 
duly and properly registered under the proposed Act. 
There is too a provision made for the prosecution and 
recovery of penalties from unregistered persons who may 
practise the profession of an architect for fee or reward, or 
who may call themselves architects. Persons desirous of 
becoming registered in the colony will be required, within 
twelve months after the Act is passed, to satisfy the general 
council that they have been practising architects for a 
certain length of time prior to the Bill becoming law. 


It is rather late in the day for Dr. SCHLIEMANN to 
endeavour to gain credence for his discoveries by getting a 
certificate from a mixed body made up of professors of 
archeology and officials of museums, on points which relate 
to construction. The only name which suggests the 
possession of the requisite knowledge is M. BABIN, a French 
engineer, and probably he was too courteous to go against 
his fellow-travellers, who might be described as being ona 
par with Dr. Scuiiemann, In saying this we do not ignore 
that Dr. ViRcHow was among them, but his researches do 
not relate to fused bricks, The important part of the cer- 
tificate for Dr. ScHLIEMANN is that which declares that the 
plans in his “ Troja” and “TIlios” are entirely conformable 
with the state of the places. As to whether at Hissarlik 
‘there are signs of human bodies having been incinerated 
the Doctor’s witnesses decide in favour of the negative ; and 
although they can trace the remains of burnt vegetables 
there is no sign of a human bone. But, after all, the wit- 
nesses do not say anything about the royal jewellery of 
Troy which_may have adorned HELEN ; they are as silent 
about the Doctor’s theory as about the fate of Queen 
Hecupa’s nightcap. That there are ruins at Hissarlik 
which represent the work of various ages is unquestioned, 
but the professors and agents do not in any way add a jot 
to the evidence which has been brought forward to associate 
names which are famous in poetry with the ruin, and to 
make Hissarlik the scene of the “ Iliad,” 


A REMARKABLE report has been presented to the 
Canadian Government by Mr. Grey, one of the official 
engineers. It appears that the Ottawa river is being 
gradually filled up with deposits of sawdust and mill refuse, 
The north channel at Kettle Island, which twenty-five years 
ago had 25 feet of water in mid-channel, is now impassable 
except by small row-boats, on account of the sawdust. At 
the east end of Kettle Island 3 feet of sawdust was bored, 
and the Government boom and shore were found covered 
with refuse. The channel at Templeton was found to have 
3 feet of sawdust, and sawdust mixed with sand was met 
at a greater depth. On the coast side of the Lievre 
Tiver an immense bank of sawdust has collected, from 
25 to 30 feet deep at the water’s edge. The Lievre river 
was found full of shoals composed of mill refuse and drift 
sand. The refuse from a cut of 25,000,000 tO 30,000,000 feet 
of lumber is deposited in this stream every year. The 
investigation from Kettle Island to the Chaudiere Falls 
shows a large deposit at the entrance bay to the locks, at 
low water giving trouble and delay to vessels in passing in 
and out of the canal. Below Nepean Point, again, the 


bottom is entirely covéred with mill refuse. Further on, 
to the mouth of the Gatineau river, the bays are filled and 
the channel is gradually, but most surely, being encroached 
upon with the same material. The engineer complains of 
reluctance on the part of millowners to give answers which 
might be used against their interests. Millowners: who 
do not place their sawdust in the river did not 
wish to have their names used as giving information 
against those who do. Merchants, shippers, traders and 
others, living in or near Ottawa, are so dependent upon mill- 
owners and lumbermen that they declined to give informa- 
tion, except in a few cases. Thus no data could be 
obtained for comparison to enable an estimate to be made 
of the damage done to the river by the sawdust and refuse. 
That millions of cubic feet of sawdust and mill refuse fill 
the bays and creeks, and cover the shores of the Ottawa, 
gradually encroaching upon the channel, and in many 
places obstructing navigation, cannot be denied. The cut 
of the previous year at the Chaudiere mills is placed at 
365,000,000 feet, one-eighth of which, or say 12,500 cubic 
yards, of sawdust is deposited in the Ottawa river alone from 
these mills. Besides this there are slabs and edgings, 
much of which, instead of being thrown into the river whence 
it might be picked up for firewood, is ground up by “hog- 
ging” machines. Reference is made to the explosions of 
gas generated from sawdust, which occur in the river, some 
of which have broken up ice 14 inches thick. To remove 
the sawdust and mill refuse from the river, or a portion of 
the same, by dredging, is a most difficult problem to solve; 
when it is loose a dredge-bucket cannot pick it up, and 
when it has become matted together it would have to be cut 
or separated by explosives before being dredged. But even 
if it were easy to be taken out of the river, where could it be 
deposited ? The millowners have also obtained a report in 
order to show that the sawdust is regularly drifted to the ocean. 


A PICTURE is nearly completed by Signor BaRzAGui at 
his studio, No. 16 Addison Road, which is likely to be 
greatly admired when it is seen in the exhibition at Berne. 
Under the title Axtvemum dedit osculum the artist has 
depicted a scene which may have occurred after the Cruci- 
fixion. CurisT is lying ona white sheet, which is placed 
on the floor of the large tomb of JosmpH the 
Arimathean. At the side, in an agony of dolour, is 
Mary Macpateng, who is represented as having hair of 
the deepest black. She is clad ina dark green robe, and 
near her is a scarf which is mainly scarlet. Asa colourist 
Signor Barzacui has revelled in the contrasts which are 
offered between the living and the dead, bright robes and a 
sombre tomb. The incident is also original, and suggests 
the author’s imagination. It would be well if the picture 
could be exhibited before it leaves London, and indeed it 
deserves to be acquired for an English gallery. 


In his last report to the County Council Captain SHaw 
recommended that thirty-two additional fire-brigade stations 
should be erected for the protection of the metropolis. “TI 
have always estimated,” he wrote, “the number of square 
miles in the metropolitan area as 121, but the official returns 
of this year make the acreage 75,462, equal to 118 square 
miles, and consequently I have adopted these latter figures 
for the purpose of the present report. It will thus be seen 
that, on an average, there is one station for every area of 
two square miles ; but as many stations, especially in the 
centre of London, where property is most valuable, have 
been placed at distances of a mile apart, or even in some 
cases much less, it naturally follows that in other districts 
there is only one station for several square miles.” The 
Council have decided on erecting three stations, at Temple 
Bar, New Cross, and East Dulwich. In the case of the two 
latter the sites are already selected, and buildings will be 
immediately begun. For the Temple Bar station, which will 
be a very important one, there is a difficulty in finding a 
site. It is suggested that the building should be erected on 
the west side of the Law Courts, on the vacant ground at 
that spot. This land, however, has been laid out for public 
use, and it would be hardly advisable to employ it for 
a different purpose. The Council have in other ways 
endeavoured to increase the efficiency of the fire brigade, 
but until the whole of the stations desired by Captain SHaw 
are raised it cannot be said that the organisation is complete. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES: 


NO, 316._ADDITIONS TO SHANDON, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


NO. 217.-STABLES: SHANDON, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
(M. E. MACARTNEY, B.A.] 


PENCIL SKETCHES. 
FEW short notes descriptive of the subjects of these 
sketches may prove interesting. 

Thaxted, in Essex, is a town of considerable antiquity, 
and formerly of some importance, though now diminished 
and diminishing. It contains, besides the church, which is 
here sketched, many buildings of interest. The church 
itself, sometimes designated the ‘‘ Cathedral of Essex,” is 
notable for its size, as well as its beauty and antiquity, being 
some 183 feet long and 87 feet wide inside, and its tower 
and spire are 180 feet high, and visible for many miles. 
The building is supposed to have been commenced in the 
reign of Henry III, and subsequently added to by many 
hands at several times, which makes the uniformity and 
excellent proportions exhibited all the more remarkable. 
The list of contributors to the beautiful edifice includes the 
families of CLARE, MortTiIMErR, and Epwarp IV, WILLIAM 
DE Burcu gave the nave: the porch was added by LIONEL or 
CLARENCE, and the transepts by the last Hart or Marcu. 
For architectural students its buttresses, canopies, pinnacles, 
tracery, sculpture, tower, and spire are worth careful study. 

Eckyngham Church, Sussex, is a most beautiful example 
of fourteenth-century work, having been rebuilt in its 
present form, in honour of Gop and the Blessed Vircin 
Mary and Sr. NicHo.as, as we learn from a brass in the 
chancel floor, by Witt1am or EckyNncHaAM, who died in 
1389. The thirteenth-century trefoil-headed doorway in 
the south side of the chancel, and the font—both clearly of 
an earlier date than the rest of the building—plainly indicate 
the existence of a previous church, which seems confirmed 
by the Latin inscription on the same brass mentioned above. 
The present church has nave, north and south aisles (the 
east end of each dedicated asa chantry), and a very long 
chancel. ‘There is a central tower, but no transepts. The 
window tracery is throughout very striking and beautiful, 
and the windows were all formerly filled with painted-glass, 
though but few and unimportant fragments have survived. 

Churchyard Cross, St. John’s, Niton, [sle of Wight.—The 
singularly beautiful churchyard cross, of which a sketch is 
given, stands in front of the south entrance of the church of 
Niton, a pleasant sheltered village at the head of the valley 
leading down to the sea at Reeth Bay. The church, as 
well as the cross, is ancient, being one of the six founded 
by Wini1AM Fitz OSBORNE. 

St. John Baptist, Bredgar, Kent.—The church at 
Bredgar, close by Sittingbourne, consists of nave, chancel, 
north and south aisles, western tower, and south porch. 
The character is partly Perpendicular, partly Decorated, but 
a Norman doorway, as is often the case, has been reinserted 
in the west side of the tower, and is, in fact, the only trace 
of ancient work. The walling is of flints, which are abun- 
dant in this chalk district, with stone quoins, and, as might 
be expected from the nature of this material, remains in ex- 
cellent preservation. ‘The embattled tower is divided into 
three stages., It has square-headed belfry windows of two 
lights, and on the west face a single-labelled trefoiled light 
below. At the south-east angle is the Kentish octagonal 
turret with steps leading to the belfry. 

The Tomb of Edmund Langley in All Saints Church, 
King’s Langley, by St. Albans, is supposed to have been 
removed here in about 1575 from the Priory Church, which 
had existed up to that date. Itis now placed in the Langley 
Chapel at the east end of the north chancel aisle, to which 
it has been quite recently removed from the north side of 
the sacrarium, which had been its first resting-place in this 
church. The tomb has coats of arms on three of its faces, 
on each of the north and south ends being three shields, 
and upon the side face seven. 


THE ENTOMBMENT, 
HIS illustration from M. Gurrens cartoon is a worthy 
companion to the one published last week, and is 
inspired by the same tenderness. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE following is the conclusion of the paper read by Mr. 
Bartlett before the members of the Association (on 
Friday evening, the 28th ult, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, 
in the chair), the first part of which appeared in The Architect 
of last week. 


Tour in France, chiefly in the Loire Valley. 


This arrangement works perhaps just a trifle awkwardly on 
the outside, but as the apse stands away from the castle garden, 
high up above the road leading up to the castle, this defect is 
not much noticed. There are no western windows in the nave 
or transepts, so that all the light comes from the front and 
sides, none from the back. One small point may be noted 
about the doors of this chapel. The upper panels are covered 
with tracery, but the panels themselves are hinged into the 
stiles of the door, so that. the panels may be opened. The 
doors shut, and a very pretty peep-show effect is gained from 
outside by looking through the wooden tracery. The details of 
the chapel are very florid and somewhat overdone. It was 
restored by Louis Philippe early in this century, and I was 
inclined to suspect that in several cases plaster had taken the 
place of the original stone. The little fléche at the top is 
decorated with stags’ horns, in memory of its patron saint. A 
plain stone slab on the floor of the chapel, with his name 
inscribed, marks the grave of Leonardo da Vinci. The chateau 
itself is an interesting building of red-brick afid stone dressings, 
built about the end of the fifteenth century, and containing a 
good deal of useful detail. Two great towers spring from the 
base of the rock on which the castle stands. They are 42 feet 
in diameter and 92 feet in height, each containing, instead of a 
staircase, a great inclined plane broad enough, I should think, 
to allow a coach and four to drive up. The present owner of 
the chdteau is the Comte de Paris, who, though an exile from 
France, is patriotic enough to restore it and leave it and the 
gardens in which it stands for the benefit of the French people. 

The Romanesque church of St. Denis is well worth a visit, 
containing some good twelfth-century detail, and a handsome 
north door. I noted at the back of the hotel where I stopped 
—the Grand, I think they called it—a very good stop- chamfer 
for woodwork. The building on which I saw it is used, I 
believe, as the hayloft and granary of the hote!, and is a pic- 
turesque fifteenth-century erection of half-timber and red brick. 
There is very little good old Domestic work about Amboise 

My next stopping-place after Amboise was Blois, where I 
was somewhat unfortunate in my weather, as it rained nearly 
all the time I was there. I suppose the best known feature 
about the chateau of Blois is the great open staircase standing 
in the courtyard of the castle. There is also a very excellent 
fifteenth-century staircase of red brick and stone dressings, of 
which there is a good illustration in Norman Shaw’s sketches 
of Medizeval architecture. ‘The greater part of the chateau has 
been restored by the Government, and though it has been un- 
doubtedly well done it struck me that it had been somewhat 
overpainted, as inside, at least, it was impossible to tell what 
was old and new, and I often found myself wondering whether 
some paint-laden detail was stone or wood. The work here is 
of various dates, from the thirteenth-century salle des états 
down to the western side of the quadrangle, which was erected 
by one of the Mansards, who, it is said, hoped to be able, at 
some future time, to remodel the three remaining sides of the 
quadrangle to suit the one he had already put up; happily this 
idea was never accomplished. 

The salle des états is a big hall 97 feet long by 59 feet 
broad, with a row of cylindrical columns running down the 
middle supporting Pointed thirteenth-century arches, with a 
broad flat soffit. It has been so much restored that it savours 
now rather much of modern thirteenth-century Gothic. At 
first sight it seems a somewhat undesirable arrangement in a 
salle des états to have arow of columns running right down the 
middle of the room, but of course it depends entirely on the 
arrangement of the seats. There are some excellent Francois 
Premier fireplaces to be noted here, which, however, like every- 
thing else, suffer from being overpainted. One detail I was 
very glad to be able to get hold of here, and that was a 
wrought-iron and lead finial, which had been blown down from 
the top of a turret, and had been conveniently put in a balcony, 
so that I was able to measure it. I mentioned before that 
these lead finials are quite one of the noteworthy features of 
the Francois Premier era. The designers of the Francois 
Premier part of Blois seem to have been careful to get in 
Francis I.’s salamander crest wherever they could. There are 
several good churches in Blois. The principal one is St. 
Nicholas, a large cruciform twelfth-century church, with the 
crossing covered by a Gothic dome, which is covered 
outside with a wooden fléche. Then there is the cathedral 
and the Renaissance church of St. Vincent de Paul, close to 
the chateau. There are a few good Domestic details about the 
place, mostly in unexpected corners, but most of the streets are 
comparatively modern and uninteresting, 
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From Blois I went by train to Menars, where I got out, 
and, leaving my gladstone fin charge of the station-master, I 
walked to Chambord, carrying with me my sketching materials 
and a few necessaries. It was a seven-mile walk, on a very 
hot day, through the open vineyards and across the Loire by 
ferry about half-way. I arrived at Chambord about six in the 
evening and established myself in a little inn close to the 
chateau. Of all the famous chateaux I saw during my tour the 
most striking, the largest, and certainly the one which left 
the most vivid impression on my mind, was the Chateau de 
Chambord. And yet here, where there is a great house empty 
and stripped of its furniture, skilfully planned, boldly executed, 
and carefully finished, a lesson to architectural students of all 
ages and countries, by the order of the owner’s agent no one, 
unless he be a student of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, is allowed 
to make any drawings inside the house, or on the terraces at 
the top, or in the open galleries. I made every effort to 
obtain leave both by letter and by applying personally, but 
practically without success, and I know from others I have 
met that I was by no means singular in my experiences here. 
Surely the average English architectural student is as worthy 
of encouragement in his art as the French one, and if so, could 
not the Institute or the Architectural Association be persuaded 
to take some move in the matter, and before the summer 
holidays are with us again, get for the English student the same 
privilege that is granted to, but, I believe, little appreciated by 
the French student? 

Since the destruction of the Chateau of Madrid the Chateau 
of Chambord is, I suppose, par excellence the representative 
chateau of its period in France, possessing most of the excel- 
lences and a good many of the faults of its time. From its 
great size (it has a frontage of over 500 feet) it can hardly fail 
to be impressive, and in spite of a few vagaries and extrava- 
gances, of which I think the double staircase I mentioned 
before is the most remarkable, it tells its story so well that it 
is impossible for it to be uninteresting. No one seeing it for 
the first time could possibly take it for anything but what it 
was built for—the country seat of some gay and wealthy owner. 
The central lantern, the conical roofs, the tall chimneys with 
the little squares of black slates hung on them to fill in some 
of the panels of the stonework, and which give them the 
appearance of being inlaid with marble, and the fantastic 
dormers, all produce a most effective and interesting skyline, 
while the varied treatment of the building itself, its division 
into open arcades and groups of windows, relieved by a piece of 
comparatively plain wall-space, teaches some fresh lesson at 
every turn. Many of the caps of the pilasters are beautifully 
carved, and are well worthy of notice; they do not, however, 
do any work, and are merely used as an opportunity for allow- 
ing the carver to display his skill in his craft. Excellent lead- 
work is in this building chiefly conspicuous by its absence, but I 
am inclined to think that that is not the fault of its builder, as I 
feel sure that men who designed the gay and fanciful details of 
the lower part would never have put up such commonplace 
cupolas as at present crown the tall conical towers. I went 
from Chambord by much the same way that I came. I was 
delayed for a time at the Loire ferry, as the ferryman had gone 
for a row up the river, and I had to wait patiently for some 
three-quarters of an hour till he returned.” However, I just 
managed to catch my train at Menars, and arrived safely at 
Orleans, where I stopped about four hours, and saw what I 
could in the time. The cathedral is a Gothic erection of the 
seventeenth century and on the whole struck me as singularly 
uninteresting. There is some good Domestic work in Orleans, 
but as I was there only a short time I did not profit much by 
it. There is one place in the neighbourhood of Orleans that I 
much regret I did not visit, and that is the great church of Notre 
Dame de Cléry, built by Louis XI., and chosen by him as his last 
resting-place I have since heard this church spoken of as one 
of the most interesting in France, and I hope some day to 
return to Orleans and make good my omission. Leaving 
Orleans, I travelled on to a place that I believe is little known 
to English architects, though a good deal visited by Americans. 
I mean the town of Chateaudun. It contains a most interesting 
chateau of Late Gothic or Early Renaissance, which is absolutely 
untouched by the hand of the restorer, and over which one is 
allowed to roam at will, unaccompanied by any chattering 
guide or romancing cicerone, and in which the sketcher can 
work undisturbed by visitors from morning till night. The 
chief feature about this chateau is a glorious staircase, which 
is illustrated in Viollet-le-Duc’s “ Dictionnaire,” and of which I 
made a drawing. Then there is a good Gothic chapel 
in a very fair state of preservation, another staircase of mach 
the same plan but on a smaller scale than the grand 
one. On the first floor there is a big hall, where one 
has to walk gingerly for fear of rotten joists, with a fine fire- 
place at each end. There are also some good fireplaces in 
two rooms on the ground floor, which are used as general 
rubbish shoots. The staircase is oblong in plan, with a 
landing on each floor open to the air. It was, I think, on the 
whole the most satisfactory staircase I saw on my tour. In the 


angles were little stone traceried screens supported on corbels, 
in which to set a light. The chateau itself has a splendid 
position, standing on a lofty rock on the outskirts of the town 
overlooking the river. There are two or three good bits of 
Domestic architecture in Chateaudun, one of the best of 
which is the Maison des Petits Bonhommes, a _ house 
with a stone ground floor and a half-timbered first floor 

supported on sixteen wood brackets, each of which is 

carved (so it is said) into the likeness of some local 

celebrity of the sixteenth century. I had one or two misfor- 

tunes at Chateaudun: two of the sketches which I did there 

were completely spoiled in the journey thence to Rouen; and 
also, on my arrival from Orleans in a very sleepy state, I left 

my sketch-book in the train, which I recovered a week or so 

afterwards, after it had apparently been examined by some 

very dirty-fingered critics. Any who may be passing in that 

direction I would strongly advise to visit ChAteaudun ; there is 

a good deal to be seen there, and it has the advantage of not 

having such a famous name as most of the other chateaux I 

have mentioned. From Chateaudun I went to Paris, where I 

got the inside of a day at the Exhibition, which the Cates 

student so admirably described in his paper; thence to 

Rouen, where I spent my last fortnight chiefly in measuring up 

the sacristy of St. Quen. The old sacristan there gave me a 

very animated and interesting description of a visit of John 

Ruskin’s to the church. His most salient criticism, done into 

English, seems to have been that the church was too light for a 

religious building. St. Ouen is so essentially French that it 

was some time before I got to appreciate it thoroughly. The 

great height of the nave in proportion to its breadth gives rather 

a bulging effect to the columns ; but I cannot help thinking that 

if all the niches on the piers were properly filled with statues 

this effect would be a good deallessened. The glazed triforium, 

with its sheet of unglazed tracery inside, has a very pleasant 

effect. I noticed in this church, and in most of the other 

French ones I visited, how very little the hood-mould is used 

compared with English work. I do not remember seeing a 

single window in St. Ouen with one, and they were only used 

over the doors as vehicles for crockets and statue bases. 

The towers at the west end, originally planned to meet the 

nave diagonally, are much praised by Fergusson, who says that 

this arrangement solved the difficulty of giving breadth to 

the western facade without placing the towers beyond the aisles, 

as is done in the cathedral at Rouen. Externally, at least, 

every trace of this diagonal arrangement has now disappeared. 

Probably the two most famous churches which I visited on my 

tour were the cathedral of Chartres and the church of St, Ouen 

at Rouen, but though both raised by the same nation and for 

people of the same creed, how different are the two churches ! 

Chartres gives us an idea of grandeur, of simplicity, of detail, 

of massiveness and everlasting strength. In the great nave, 

which is low fora French church, even on the brightest days the 
light which comes through the stained-glass windows is subdued, 

and the church is in a perpetual twilight. St. Quen, on the 
other hand, is lightness written in stone. Inside the church is _ 
as light as a conservatory, and every line seems soaring up- 

wards. The nave is so narrow in proportion to its height that, 
standing in the middle of it, one gets little more than a sugges- 

tion of the clerestory windows. Outside St. Ouen the multi- 

tude of flying buttresses, the conical-shaped roofs coming 

up in front of the clerestory windows, the tall, narrow- 

mullioned windows, and the crocket-covered pinnacles all 

tend to heighten its light aspiring character. At Chartres 

the buttresses are heavy, the windows are filled with 

broad plate tracery, the aisle roofs are not noticeable, and 
except on Jean Texier’s tower there is hardly a crocket to be 
seen. It is more than a difference in the style of building, it is 
a difference in the style of thinking. Chartres is grand, self- 
restrained, and almost gloomy; St. Ouen is fanciful, light, and 
almost frivolous. Such at least was the estimate I formed of 
these two great buildings. 

Besides St. Quen there is the cathedral of Rouen, which 
alone is worth some weeks of study. The first point to be 
noticed is the great beauty of the towers of the north and 
south transepts, and the north tower of the western facade. 
The central tower was begun but never finished, and its place 
has been filled in comparatively recent years by a cast-iron 
open-work spire, which, though not altogether an unpleasing 
design in itself, seems a little out of place there, springing as it 
does right off the massive stonework. Internally the bays of 
the nave are perhaps a trifle too small, but the choir is very 
fine. This was, I believe, a very favourite building of Street’s, 
and I could not help fancying that in the transept towers I saw 
the suggestion of some of his details. In the north transept is 
a fine staircase leading up to the library, of which I made a 
drawing. There are also some good tombs in the choir, first 
among which comes the tomb of the Cardinals of Amboise, 
which was erected in 1525, and is crowded with the rich and 
fanciful Classical detail of that period. One of the two 
brothers to whom this tomb was erected cased the greater 
part of the west end in the feeble and frivolous Flamboyant 
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Gothic of his period. In the middle of his work a sharp 
contrast is produced by some of the buttresses having been left 
in the block and never finished. There is one detail in the 
cathedral which I could not quite appreciate, and that is the 
arrangement of five columns on each of the capitals of the nave 
piers, which look as if they were meant to be of some use, but 
I could not make out what. 

The third church of Rouen is St. Maclou, of which I made 
as good as general sketch as I could in the open street, sur- 
rounded by a somewhat unsavoury crowd of French children. 
The central spire, which has been very well restored, is much 
the same in detail as the spire of the church at Caudebec. 
The detail here is very gay and fanciful, but being a small 
church it does not strike one as being overdone. The 
western doors themselves are splendid pieces of workmanship, 
attributed to Jean Goujon, the great carver of the Francois 
Premier period, and the brasswork on them is well worth 


making a note of. The choir has been spoiled by late Classical { 


upholstering. There is some good fifteenth-century painted- 
glass in the church, and a most charming little newel staircase 
leading up to the organ loft, which I made a sketch of, along: 
side of the staircase in the cathedral. 

The church of St. Patrice has a large number of windows 
filled with sixteenth-century stained-glass, which is very good 
for that date; but the most remarkable point about this 
church was the plan, which struck me as simple and 
useful. The aisles run the whole length of the church, but by 
the choir there are double aisles on each side, which arrange- 
ment gives a very good effect, and I should think gave a larger 
number of people an opportunity of seeing and hearing than 
would be possible with an ordinary plan for a church of that 
size. Besides those I have already mentioned there are a good 
many other churches in Rouen, several of which are well worth 
a visit. I must just mention the tall graceful tower of St. 
Laurent, whose church, like many others in Rouen, is now 
desecrated, and this particular one is used as a lodging-house. 
Chief among the civil buildings comes the Palais de Justice, an 
interesting example of Flamboyant Gothic. It is somewhat 
overloaded with the exuberant detail of that period, but there 
are several details, notably the big bay window rising boldly out 
of the ground and crowned with an octagonal roof, which are 
well worth remembering. Then there is the great sixteenth- 
century Grosse Horloge spanning the narrow street, a most 
charming piece of early Renaissance work which everyone who 
has been to Rouen must remember, and which nearly everyone 
seems to have sketched. There is a rather nice Henri Quatre 
house just above the Grosse Horloge in the same street, but the 
chief bit of old Domestic work in the place is the Hotel du 
Bourgthéroude, which is an early Renaissance house built round 
a courtyard. It is not a particularly large house, and, after the 
splendid chateaux of the Loire valley, it struck me as 
a trifle tame, but there were one or two hints to be 
got from it. Ina garden in the Rue Jean d’Arc stands the 
facade of a house, skilfully constructed entirely of oak, 
which formerly stood in the Rue de la Grosse Horloge, 
but on the demolition of the house which it fronted it was 
moved to its present position. There are still a good many 
pieces of good old Domestic work in Rouen, which one runs 
against at odd corners, though not so many as formerly, and 
I suppose what are left are gradually disappearing. In 
wrought-ironwork there is to be seen the great screen sur- 
rounding the choir at St. Ouen, as rich and elaborate as the 
great screen from Hampton Court in South Kensington Museum. 
Then in the old museum is a good collection of ironwork of 
various sorts, especially excellent in the matter of keys and 
locks. The lacework of the old vestments at St. Ouen and the 
cathedral is extremely fine, and the cathedral possesses in its 
library some splendid illuminated manuscripts. 

I cannot end my scanty notes of this city, which seems to 
possess examples of nearly every class of Medizeval work, without 
mentioning one interesting piece of modern work. I mean the 
church of Notre Dame de Bon Secours, which stands on a hill 
a mile ortwo from the town. It iscold and uninteresting enough 
outside, but the inside has been most skilfully decorated, and the 
general effect is extremely good. The vaulting and the whole of 
the wall-space inside, with the exception of a small strip 
running round the church, which is used for setting forth the 
names of the benefactors of the church, each on a separate 
marble slab, is richly painted in four colours—green, red, blue, 
and gold. Every window is filled with very tolerably good 
stained-glass, and, I suppose, it is to this and the fact 
that there is practically no part of the interior stonework of 
the church left unpainted, that, although the general effect 
is extremely rich, it is neither gaudy nor spotty. The 
music at this church is unusually good, and I could not 
help wondering whether the paint which covers up all the 
stone had anything to do with the entire absence of echo and 
the distinctness with which every sound could be heard. 

One other little modern matter of detail let me mention. I 
noticed in a good many new buildings the architects and 
builders’ names on an inoffensive little tablet on either side of 
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the door. This is surely no more advertising than a painter 
signing his picture, and, if the building were a good one, it 
would probably save a good many discussions among the 
architectural students of the future as to the probable author- 
ship of it. 

These are my principal recollections of my sketching tour ; 
but before I sit down I must ask your indulgence if I have 
aired my own opinions too much, or if my descriptions have 
failed to convey any idea of the buildings I visited, or if I have 
wearied your ears with descriptions of buildings you know and 
could describe far better than I can; and, lastly, I have to 
thank the Architectural Association for the most delightful 
et aap and pleasantest seven weeks’ work I ever had in my 
ife. 

Mr. F. R. FARROW proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Bartlett for his paper and the interesting drawings which he 
had brought to show them, and which were evidence that he 
had made good use of his seven weeks’ stay abroad. Speaking 
of the use of steep pitched roofs in the Francois Premier 
period in France, Mr. Farrow said it was not entirely due to the 
desire to build a roof to throw off the snow, because many of 
those roofs. were abnormally steep. It was partly due to the 
desire of persons to make a show and give evidence of their 
wealth, seeing that such roofs were expensive ones to build. 
Mr. Farrow further mentioned that at the little village of 
Boos, a mile or two from Rouen, was one of the finest examples of 
the French colombiers or pigeon-cots. It was a characteristic 
work of the Renaissance period, that and the’late Flamboyant 
period being remarkable for these colombiers. 

Mr. DICKSEE seconded the vote of thanks. He said he did 
not think the origin of the steep-pitched roofs was due toa 
love of show. He believed they were inherited from the 
extremely high roofs of the Gothic period, which, in turn, were 
derived from the church roofs. 

The PRESIDENT put the vote to the meeting and it was 
carried by acclamation. 

Mr. BARTLETT, in acknowledging the compliment, and in 
reply to a question, said his tour had only cost him a pound 
or two over the sum allotted him as travelling student. 
Exclusive of travelling expenses he spent about six or seven 
francs a day. Heavoided English hotels and stayed at French 
hotels. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs, 
F. E. Bristowe and F. W. Bryon. 

The list of nominations of officers to serve next session, as 
proposed by the committee, was read, the name of Mr. Leonard 
Stokes being put down for re-election as president. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A, 
for meeting them on occasion of the visit to the Metropolitan 
Police Buildings. 


TINTERN ABBEY. 


INTERN ABBEY, says Mr. R. C. Coulter, being private 
property, is probably unable to claim the protection of 
the Society which watches over ancient buildings, and it is 
therefore the more necessary that the public should know how 
far the stewards of this unique and lovely relic are alive to 
their responsibilities. On a recent visit I found several 
labourers in the abbey, “ tidying up” in anticipation of Easter 
visitors. Fancying that they were merely mowing the grass 
and sweeping up leaves, I paid no attention to them, till, 
attracted by shouts of “ Look out below,” followed by heavy 
thuds, I found to my horror that they were removing from the 
walls such loose stones as could be reached from above with a 
long punt pole, thus completing the ruin begun by frost and 
other dilapidating agencies. It might be thought that every 
stone of such a building should be secured zz sztw at all cost ; 
the cost, indeed, would be amply provided by the admission 
money, which must bring in a handsome revenue if, as I was 
told, it is not uncommon for thousands of visitors to be 
admitted in one day. But at any rate such a delicate opera- 
tion as the removal of loose stones or of ivy which has taken a 
strong hold of ruinous walis should not be entrusted entirely to 
labourers. 

The much-disputed question of the effect of ivy on build- 
ings can only be settled by due regard to varying conditions. 
Whether ivy is to be an ornament or disfigurement, a preserver 
or destroyer, depends on its being confined within definite 
limits, and this by prevention rather than cure, cure being 
generally worse than the disease. It is an ornament when it 
conceals the ugliness of a jerry building or varies the tints of a 
limestone cliff ; a disfigurement if it conceals the delicate out- 
line of shaft or window tracery at Tintern, or the machicolated 
towers of Raglan Castle. The danger of delay is shown where 
ivy has been stripped from a pillar at Tintern, which remains 
disfigured by the tenacious suckers, removable only by the 
deadly operation of scraping. (Adszt omen!) The imbricated 
foliage of ivy throws off rain from vertical surfaces. This can 
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be tested by removing after rain the leaves from an ivy- 
covered wall and brushing the under surface, when clouds of 
dust will at once convince and choke the most sceptical 
observer. On sloping roofs ivy is a destroyer ; its leaves do 
not throw off the rain, while its branches retard the natural 
flow of water down the slope and force asunder the tiles or 
slates. On ruinous walls ivy forces its way between the stones 
and tends to loosen them; but, on the other hand, the intricate 
cordage and strong suckers with which it binds the surface 
have a compensating effect. It is only on attempted removal 
that real danger arises; then, unless great care is used, all 
comes down with a run. I noticed that some very old ivy had 
been torn away from the base of one of the windows at 
Tintern, with, I fear, no small damage to the fabric. The 
safest course when ivy has taken firm hold of a ruinous wall is 
to keep it closely clipped, so that the wind may not turn it into 
a lever of destruction. 

I may add that the safety of visitors to Tintern Abbey is 
not sufficiently cared for. The authorities disclaim all re- 
sponsibility, while giving access (by a dangerous staircase) to 
lofty walls, a small portion only of which is protected. If, as I 
was told, no accident has happened lately, except to one 
drunken man, such fortunate immunity cannot, I fear, continue 
unless greater precaution is taken. Either the staircase should 
be repaired and the walls protected, or, better still, the stair- 
case and walls be made inaccessible. No better view of the 
abbey or of the surrounding scenery can be had from the walls 
than from less dangerous standpoints. 


THE EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


HE public of Edinburgh have hardly yet realised the fact, 
the Scotsman says, that another International Exhibition 
s to be opened in their midst within three or four weeks from 
this date, and that the extensive range of buildings at 
Merchiston, where the Exhibition will be housed, is now com- 
pleted. Yetsoitis. The finishing touches have, it is true, to 
be given here and there. The ornamentation of the main 
front, with its eastern towers flanking the chief entrance, has 
hardly yet been commenced, but internally the courts are 
finished, the allotted spaces for exhibits marked off, and in 
some instances exhibitors are busy erecting their show-cases 
and preparing in earnest for the great show. The buildings, 
which face the Colinton Road, on the north side of the Canal, 
are larger than those which accommodated the Exhibition of 
1886 in the West Meadows. They are, perhaps, not so com- 
pact, but that is rather an advantage, as some good construc- 
tive effects are secured by having the art galleries and the 
north court on a lower level than the main building, while the 
machinery hall with its whirl and noise is kept well away from 
the general exhibits. Within the Exhibition enclosure there is 
ample space for many attractive outdoor exhibits, which in 
many respects will be as interesting as those inside the 
building. 

The main building facing the Canal is 700 feet in length by 
200 feet in width, excluding the refreshment annexes at the 
back, which make it roo feet more. The general style of archi- 
tecture suggests the French Renaissance with a little infusion 
of the Orient into the towers and minarets and finials of the 
building. The main entrance is flanked by two tall towers of a 
decidedly eastern type, and this portion of the building will be 
further ornamented by groups of sculpture at the base of the 
towers One of these groups will represent invention as applied 
to land industries, and the other invention as applied to the 
sea. In the centre gable will be the prow of a boat, surmounted 
by a figure of Electricity, and on the gables to the right and 
left of the main entrance there will be four figures placed, 
representing Art, Industry, Commerce, and Agriculture. The 
figures in the main groups will be 10 or 11 feet high, and the 
single figures will be 7 feet. They are being executed by Mr. 
John Rhind, sculptor. Along the front of the main buildings 
are decorative plaster shields and other ornamental work of a 
similar nature, and the colours in which the woodwork is 
painted are for the most part white and red, the effect in the 
sunshine being exceedingly striking. Passing through the 
main entrance one finds oneself in a vestibule of a spacious 
nature, on each side of which are reception-rooms for distin- 
guished visitors. At the back of the west reception-room is 
situated the bank, an office for the police inspector, and a lost 
property office, and in the corresponding space on the east 
side a post and telegraph office. Facing the main entrance is 
the music or concert hall, which is 180 feet by 1co feet in width, 
with orchestra and fine lofty dome-shaped ceiling. It will be 
rather handsomely decorated. Over the central pediment of 
the entrance doorway there will be a group representing Comedy 
and Tragedy, and in the interior two figures symbolical of 
Symphony and Harmony. The hall will provide accommoda- 
tion for 3,000 people. A grand organ will be placed in it. On 


each side of the great hall is a series of nine courts, 
those on the east being the foreign courts — France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Russia, Austria, Hungary, Turkey, 
Egypt, &c.—and on the west the British Section. The 
Italian Commissioner has been in Edinburgh for more 
than a fortnight attending to the interests of Italian ex- 
hibitors, whose court is expected to be one of the best 
stocked in the Exhibition. On the north side of the foreign 
courts are the temperance refreshment-rooms, which have been 
taken by Mr. Councillor Ritchie, and on the north side of the 
British courts are a very complete set of general dining and 
refreshment-rooms, which have been entrusted to the care of 
Mr. A. M. Ross, of the Café Royal, Edinburgh. In the 
British courts the leading industries represented will be 
clothing, soap and perfumery, food and drinks, jewellery, 
waterproof goods, china and glass ware, musical instruments, 
&c. In one of the main courts in this section will be housed 
the Indian exhibits, and there will be seen Indian workmen 
working at representative crafts of that country. At the north- 
west corner of the main buildings, carried in a northerly direc- 
tion, are the sculpture and picture galleries, six in number—the 
former constituting the main court of this section, and the latter 
entering at right angles to it. From the main building the 
picture galleries, placed at a somewhat lower level, are reached 
by a flight of stairs, and a similar flight at the north end takes 
the visitor into the north court, at the east end of which will be 
the women’s industries and artisan sections. In this court 
carriages and furniture will be shown. From the north court a 
long covered corridor, which crosses the Suburban Railway, 
leads to the machinery hall, which is 680 feet in length and 
150 feet in width. It has a trussed and braced girder roof, with 
a span of 80 feet. The main ribs take the form of an elliptical 
arch ; these are connected in the centre by a small arch with 
pendants, an arrangement which, viewed in perspective, has a 
very striking and pleasing effect. The hall is divided into nave 
and aisles, the latter being each 35 feetin width. In thecentral 
portion of the machinery hall will be the dynamos, engines, and 
electric plant for the lighting of the Exhibition ; and, as is now 
pretty well known, there will be generally on view a fine exhi- 
bition of electrical apparatus ofall kinds—constituting, in fact, 
one of the features of the show. There will be 351 arc lamps 
of 2,000 nominal power, I10 sunbeam lamps of the same 
power, and about 1,000 incandescent lamps. 

The Exhibition will be well served in respect of tramway 
and railway facilities. The Colinton Road car passes the front 
of the building, and stations have been erected within the 
grounds by the North British and Caledonian Railway Com- 
panies, from both of which systems sidings have also been 
taken into the Exhibition, to save trouble in the unloading and 
loading of goods. From Colinton Road entrance to the Ex- 
hibition is gained by a covered bridge over the Canal, of rather 
unpretentious aspect, and from this bridge are two covered 
ways to the main entrance of the building. The joint architects 
of the Exhibition are Mr. W. Allan Carter, C.E, and Mr. Frank 
W. Simon, and the general manager is Mr. Lee Bapty, who has 
had large experience of such undertakings, having been manager 
of the Liverpool, Manchester, and Belgium Exhibitions. Every 
inch of space has been applied for and allocated, more has been 
applied for than could be given, and every one who has had to 
do with the furtherance of the Exhibition is extremely hopeful 
that it will be a great success. 


FAIRFORD CHURGH. 


A VISIT was lately paid by some members of the Bath 

Field Club to inspect the stained-glass windows and 
witness_the process of reparation now going on ina most careful 
and conservative manner at the hands of Messrs. Lavars & 
Westlake. A walk round the outside of the church and a 
cursory inspection of the masonry for mason’s marks was, the 
Bath Herald says, first made—not without results. On the face 
of the west wall, in addition to the usual signs, one of those 
circles to which attention has lately been drawn was found ; in 
this instance a simple circle with a central hole evidently not 
intended for a sundial. Before, however, the circuit of the 
church had been completed the vicar, the Rev. F. H. Carbonell, 
appeared, and at once took the members inside, first pointing 
out the dangerous process of decay which had been going on in 
the timbers of the roof (now being repaired), evidence of which 
was plainly visible in the rotten state of one of the main beams 
lying outside, the wonder being how it could have held together 
so long. Commencing with the window immediately to the 
west of the screen on the north side, the vicar first of all gave a 
short account of the history of the glass, and the usual story of 
how John Tame, the wealthy London merchant in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, built the present church for the purpose 
of containing the glass which he had captured at sea—a story 
which he and other archeologists discredited, giving, as he 
proceeded in his description, many reasons, structural and 
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otherwise, in support of the view that the glass was made for 
the church and not the church for the glass. But as to the 
designer and artificer of these twenty-eight matchless windows 
authorities were not agreed; if Albert Diirer had nothing to do 
with them (as was now the prevalent idea), who was th2 
Englishman to whom they could be assigned? Without enter- 
ing into the details of the interesting story which the vicar 
unfolded window by window, as he proceeded round the church, 
finishing up with the great window at the west end, it will be 
sufficient to mention that they contain a painted story of the 
Gospel narrative of the birth, sufferings, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, succeeded by figures of the apostles, prophets, 
saints, and persecutors of the Early Church, and the final judg- 
ment ; unequalled in design and execution by any Medieval 
glass, certainly in England if not elsewhere. The masterly 
grasp which Mr. Carbonell had of his subject rendered the 
visit peculiarly instructive. It required some one who had 
spent hours and days in the study of these unique windows to 
point out the beautiful little accessories in the different lights. 
Here an open window in the background, opening out a view 
into a sunny garden; there the furniture and utensils of some 
sacred household. Then, again, cloistered aisle and tesselated 
pavement receding into the dim distance in admirable perspec- 
tive, the crowns of Virgin and saint, angels, and jewelled belts, 
all painted with the greatest accuracy—each a perfect picture. 
All these would have escaped the notice of an ordinary eye 
unless instructed by the master eye of one who had dwelt long 
and lovingly on the objects. Owing, moreover, to this intimate 
acquaintance with every detail, many pieces of stained-glass 
which had been inserted upside down, or misplaced entirely, 
at the time when these windows, after the Cromwellian dis- 
turbances, had been brought out of their hiding-place and 
replaced, have been restored to their rightful position ; a piece 
of coloured glass, missing from some saint’s robe, recovered ; 
the cross from the top of another saint’s staff fitted on again ; 
a white glare of glass, offending the eye, replaced by some bit 
of colour which had wandered off elsewhere. And thus the 
reparation and releading of these priceless windows has been 
carried on under the guidance and care of a man in whom 
antiquaries must have the fullest confidence. One other point 
is worthy of remark. A temporary floor has been erected over 
the nave for the much-needed repairs of the roof, and thus an 
Opportunity offered which may never occur again of inspecting 
the clerestory windows, their releading and colours, closely. 
This was taken advantage of, and the members ascended by a 
tortuous staircase on to the leads, and thence through a north 
window on to the flooring. All the wonderful details in the 
delineation of the twelve persecutors on the north side, and the 
twelve martyrs, virgins or confessors on the south, can be 
studied admirably. The figures are most striking, the colour- 
ing of their garments and the various accessories beautiful, 
their faces most expressive, and the demons, with their red 
flames, truly hideous. It remained now but to thank Mr. 
Carbonell for his instructive guidance, and to wish him every 
success in obtaining the last few hundred pounds which he 
requires to thoroughly finish his work of preservation of windows 
and timbered roof. 


DESTRUCTION IN SICILY. 


lee following important letter, written from Taormina on 
April 1, appears in the Zz7es :— 

You were good enough to print a letter of mine a year back 
about the destruction of historical buildings which is constantly 
going on in this island. The evil work has not at all stopped 
since then ; it is still going on in full force. 

As far as I can understand, the main object of a syndic 
and a municipality in a Sicilian town is to do all that they can 
to wipe out the history of that town. If they can do nothing 
more they can at least destroy the historic names of the 
streets, and do a little bit of cringing to the powers that be in 
the names which they give them. The memorable Cassaro, 
the Via Marmorea, of Palermo, so livingly painted to us by 
Saracen and Norman writers, is now officially Via Vittorio 
Emmanuele, and in a stupid and blundering imitation of Rome, 
itis further commonly spoken of as the Corso. In this little 
town where I write, the long street along the ledge of the hill, 
as old very likely as the days of Dionysius, and which, doubt- 
less, had some historic name, now figures as Corso Umberto. 
I do not think so ill of either the present or the late King as to 
believe that either of them can have been at all pleased with 
such folly ; but there is a certain frame of mind, not uncommon 
among officials, to which servility is its own reward. But these 
are small matters, names and not things ; and they are not very 
new ; let us see how things fare day by day. _ 

I told you last year of the brutal destruction of the walls of 
Charles V. at Syracuse, which had then already begun. Since 
then much more of the wall has perished, and all the gates 
except one. There were five, suggesting the Five Gates of 
Dionysius on much the same site. The journey from Achradina 
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into the island was, perhaps, a little weary; but the passing 
under each successive gate gave it a certain meaning and 
interest. Now it is simply wearisome. The destroyers would 
do better while they are about it to fill up the canals, which, 
apart from the gates and walls have no meaning, and to make 
‘nice modern street to be called after some royal or princely 
personage. The most grotesque thing of all is the look of the 
single gate that is left, with its great twisted columns and its 
imperial shield of arms, standing solitary, with nothing above 
or besile them. Yet, no doubt, there is some municipal busy- 
body in Syracuse who thinks himself a very clever fellow on 
the strength of all this. 

When I was at Palermo a few weeks back I noticed that a 
good deal of the outer wall was vanishing in several places both 
on the west and the south side. Since I came here, I have read 
a truly excellent letter in the Gzormale di Sictlia, of March 26, 
signed “ Panormitan,” which shows that there are at least some 
people in the Sicilian capital who have sense and good feeling 
enough to protest against these wretched doings. The writer 
also mentions the Duke of Verdura and Professor Di Giovanni 
as having worked well, though with small success, in the same 
cause. Let all honour be given to them and to any other yoke- 
fellows that they may have. 

‘*Panormitan” has a long and sad story to tell of destruc- 
tion, past, present, and future. And he does not hold his peace 
on the yet more delicate subject of over-restoration in those 
among the ancient buildings of Palermo which are allowed to 
stand. And, while protesting against many things that are 
done, he suggests some things that might bé done. For in- 
stance, it would be easy, without touching anything of the 
slightest value, to bring into view the east end of the church of 
Sta. Maria della Catena as well as its beautiful western portico. 

Of the two new pieces of havoc that struck me at Palermo, 
and which are commented on by “ Panormitan,” one is the 
destruction of the wall just north of the Porta Nuova, the gate 
that commemorates the victory of Charles V. at Tunis. This 
was the ancient military quarter, and it remains so still. Some 
precious buildings within it have naturally been destroyed, and 
now an ugly gap appears in its western wall. I do not know 
how far north the destruction is to go; but the wall here is of 
great interest. It is of no particular date, or rather, of all 
dates. Fragments of every kind are built in, among them 
drums of Greek Doric columns, things to be noticed in 
Pheenician Panormos. Of the destruction on the south side, 
besides what has already perished, including some remarkable 
pieces of wallwork, ‘ Panormitan” mentions the gate of St. 
Agatha, the most perfect Medieval gate in Palermo, as having 
its doom already pronounced, though not as yet carried out, 
This, it must be remembered, is the later gate of St. Agatha in 
the outer wall. The old gate of St. Agatha in the Cassaro, on 
the north side, Sta. Agatha della Gille (whatever Gille means) 
has vanished long ago. 

But the worst remains untold. According to “ Panormitan ” 
the Favara of King Roger is doomed to destruction. This is 
one of the country houses with which the Norman kings sur- 
rounded their capital, admirable examples of the style in which 
their Saracen artists built for them. It was neglected and im- 
perfect, but a great deal was left, especially a chapel of singular 
interest in many ways. ‘“ Panormitan” says that some English 
visitors, going to the Favara lately, were refused admittance. 
I have not been there this year, but I have often been before ; 
it is easy to see the outside, but sometimes hard to get the key 
to go in. If “ Panormitan” is right, it is impossible to con- 
ceive a more brutal and wanton piece of havoc. I fancy syndics 
and such like have some notion that walls are “ insanitary ”—I 
believe that is the fashionable word, And, to leap fora moment 
out of Sicily, I have heard that at Wiirzburg some people 
thought that the pulling down of the walls would somehow tend 
to political freedom. But it is hard to conceive a king either 
of Italy or Bavaria oppressing his people by walls, like William 
Rufus or an old Sicilian tyrant. And the Favara, at least, can 
hurt no man’s freedom, nor can it hurt the health of anybody 
except those who live in it. If they need “sanitation” let them 
by all means have it. The building can surely be swept out 
and sweetened without being pulled down. The loss to art and 
history would be frightful. The stately houses described by 
Ibn Giobair, Hugo Falcandar, and his fellows are perishing one 
by one. The Ziza, luckiest of the number, is a private house 
of which visitors may freely see the best parts. The Cuba is 
degraded to the uses of a barrack, and is, therefore, crumbling 
away. The Mimneo (if that be the right name) has all but 
wholly crumbled away. And now the Favara, historically 
perhaps the most precious of all, is threatened to be swept with 
the besom of destruction. This is thé way in which men in 
Sicily can rage against the monuments of the age when the 
Sicilian Kingdom was the wonder of mankind, when Palermo 
had no rival save Constantinople and Cordova, The thing is 
past understanding. One can dramatically put oneself in the 
position of the destroyers of wails; but what is the crime of 
the Favara? 

“Panormitan” heads his most sensible and seasonable 
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article “ Vandalism.” Had he not better leave that misused 
word to those among ourselves whose notion of a ‘¢ Vandal 

seems to be one who makes railways in the mountainous parts 
of Lancashire? Gaiseric reigned over Sicily, and the name 1s 
hard upon him and his folk. He might do some robbery at 
Rome for the benefit of the hoard at Carthage ; but he is not 
recorded to have pulled down anything ; and he surely would 
not have pulled down the Favara without any human motive. 


BUILDING PRACTICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.—III.* 
By J. WARE. 


ILES are very much of the nature of bricks, differing 
more in the shape than in the substance. They are 
made of an earth finer or coarser, and are wrought according 
to their use and price; more pure, or with mixtures. The 
common kind are made of a blue clay that is found everywhere 
about London, though usually at some depth. It often lies 
under the common kinds of brick earth, and, when wrought into 
form is baked in kilns, as the bricks are in clamps. Those kilns in 
the shape of cones or sugar loaves, at this time used about London, 
are well contrived, and answer the purpose excellently. There 
is so much conformity in the substance of bricks and tiles that 
the earth that makes one will in many cases serve for the other. 
The clay of which tiles are made may always ‘be wrought into 
bricks ; but only the best of the brick earth can be wrought 
into tiles, because, being thinner, they require more toughness 
in the substance. 

The properest clay for tiles is the toughest and the purest. 
When there are any foreign mixtures among it they should be 
carefully separated from it ; the depth at which it lies keeps it 
in general free from stones, but there commonly are found 
abundance of lumps of a substance looking like brass in it; 
these are frequently in the shape of shells, and have a natural 
polish ; they moulder and fall to powder only by being exposed 
to the air, though they will keep entire for ages when they are 
in the bed of clay ; and what is more remarkable, they will 
remain whole under water ever so long, though the air soon 
destroys them. These are lumps of the same nature with the 
yellow square pieces in slates which we have mentioned before, 
and consist of sulphur and vitriol asthey do. Such of them as 
resemble shells have been moulded in real shells, some being 
found with the shelly part not wasted, though they have most 
likely lain there from Noah’s flood. These are the things of 
which copperas is made; they pick up great quantities upon 
the shores where the water has washed them out of the clay in 
the cliffs, and sell them at some price. It is the tilemaker’s 
interest to clear his clay of them as soon as it is dug; and it 
will be in many places worth while to save them in heaps, their 
price paying the trouble of picking them out. 

Clay for tiles is to be dug in the months of September and 
October, and to lie exposed all winter ; it must be turned in 
January, and may be worked up into tiles in February. All 
tiles are made in the manner of bricks, by tempering and beat- 
ing up the clay to a due consistence, and then fashioning them 
in a mould ; but more care and pains are required in this work 
than in making of bricks, for the tile-making approaches more 
to the potterywork, and the earth of which they are made is 
such as might be employed in potteries, and in some places 
iS SO. 

After stone, and brick which is made in imitation of stone, 
and serves in its place, as tiles do in that of slate, we naturally 
come to the consideration of timber, the second essential in 
building. In many countries, indeed, it is the first, and in 
some degree has a title to that distinction in nature, because a 
house may be built without stone or brick, though hardly of 
those without the assistance of timber. Of timber there are a 
great variety of kinds, all which have at one time or other, and 
one where or other, been employed in building or ornamenting 
of houses ; but in this article the present practice has retrenched 
the variety more than in brick, for of all those kinds of timber, 
two in a manner do the whole business of the architect: these 
are oak and fir. They are very excellent species, without 
doubt, and, take them all in all, are much superior to any other 
kinds ; but, as we are not altogether to commend the reduction 
of the several sorts of brick, much less are we to allow as 
proper or convenient this banishing all except two kinds of 
timber, 

There are walls now standing in some places of what were 
called great bricks, each 12 inches long, 6 inches broad, and 
3 inches thick, which show that such may be made sound and 
will be found serviceable ; and, in the same manner, we see 
about old houses various kinds of timber which have lasted 
excellently for a vast length of time, and very well deserve to 
be continued in use ; of this we shall speak more largely when 
we come to enter on the distinct kinds. Nature seems to have 
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destined the two species we now use for the services to which 
we employ them, and to have pointed out their particular utility 
in their growth ; the fir, which is tall and upright, being fit to 
bear anything perpendicularly, and the oak, which spreads its 
great arms every way, being qualified for supporting weights in 
any direction. We shall not pretend to give the preference 
against the oak for strength to any other timber; but if some 
other kinds may be used as well, there will be convenience in 
the choosing them on particular occasions, and the builder 
ought to be acquainted with them. 

There are many rules laid down respecting the selling, 
management and seasoning of timber, and they are repeated 
through all the works of those who have written on these sub- 
jects. The English reader will smile to hear that they are all 
extracted from the Roman oracle Vitruvius ; but when he sees 
how little the moderns have been able to add, he will also be 
pleased to find those rules confirmed by the experience of so 
many centuries. Timber that is felled in winter will be stronger 
than such as has been cut when fuller of sap, as it is in the leaf 
and fruit season. This is a rule inviolably followed by all 
who have any regard to their interest or credit. A second 
caution given by that author is, that it be felled in the 
decrease of the moon; this has been laughed at, and 
supposed an imaginary advantage, but the considerate builder, 
who recollects the effect the different times of the moon have 
upon shell-fish, and even upon our own bodies when subject to 
diseases, will not reject the advice, for he will find it is not im- 
possible the sap of trees may be influenced by the same means, 
He will find the concurrent testimony of many to establish the 
opinion that timber is sounder and less subject to worms when 
felled in that time of the moon; and he will not be influenced 
against it by the laugh of contempt with which such an opinion 
is treated by some who pretend to wisdom, or the flat denial of 
others who confess ignorance. He will judge thus. There 
may be good in following the practice ; there can be no harm ; 
and therefore when I am to depend upon my timber I will ob. 
serve it. 

After the timber is felled it should be laid up in a dry, airy 
place, where the sun does not come, and piled in such a manner 
that, lying hollow, the wind and air will pass freely among it, 
but where it may be safe from the rain, It should not be drawn 
to this place in the early time of the morning, when the ground 
is wet with dew, but when all is dry ; and if it be daubed over 
with cow dung that will contribute to its drying more equally. 
As to the working of it, it is best done when it is moderately 
fresh. It it be too wet it works easier, but will be more subject 
to decay ; and if it be too dry, it cuts with more difficulty than 
need be. 

These are the general heads laid down by Vitruvius, with 
respect to the felling, seasoning and working of timber in 
general: to which he adds that it is not perfectly fit for the 
smaller works till three years after the felling. After giving 
this general idea of the nature of timber for building, we shall 
proceed to an examination of the two principal kinds in a 
particular manner, and afterwards take a view of the several 
others; which, although neglected at present, may be found 
worthy, on many occasions, to be brought into use in building. 

As the oak is the standard and great article of timber in 
building we shall caution the architect to have the greatest 
regard to everything which concerns it, and for that purpose 
shall begin with the tree in its growth and as it stands, for it 
will be best that in great undertakings, and where there is time 
for preparation, that he mark out the trees as they are growing 
which shall serve for his timber. 

As to the time of the oak’s growth, perfection and decay, 
the vulgar computation of a hundred years for each article is 
not much amiss. We have dates of several plantations by 
which we know this tree will continue increasing in bulk for 
eighty or ninety years; we have some very sound that have 
been planted a hundred and sixty, and the remains of some yet 
alive in part, or not quite decayed, which are more than two 
hundred and forty. This is known to a certainty, and it goes 
a great way toward confirming the common opinion. 

Alberti advises that all the oak for a building be cut in the 
same forest. This has been looked upon as an idle nicety by — 
some, who are more ready to censure than to judge; but there 
is foundation for it in reason and the nature of things. Oak 
grows slow in clayey ground, but the timber is better than in 
any other; therefore oak of the same age and size growing on 
different soils is not of equal strength. It is for this reason 
best that it should be all from one soil, and this is most likely 
to be the case when all comes from one forest. 

As we would have the architect choose his own timber while 
growing, we shall advise him to fix only upon such trees as 
appear healthy and vigorous; but, as nothing is more deceitful 
than a tree while it stands, we shall here add a few cautions. 
Let him examine the trunk with a strict eye to see that all look 
even ; if there be a swelling vein rising above the level of the 
wood, and covered by the bark, it is a mark of decay. Ifa 
branch at the head be dead it is more suspicious ; and in this 
case he should open the earth at the root, and see the condition 
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of that. If it appear quite sound, probably the decay of a 
branch is an accident; but if it be in a state of decay, the 
timber is to be suspected. The best age of the oak for service 
is just, or as near as can be, at the time of its arriving at its full 
growth. While it is increasing, it will pay for the standing on 
the ground, and experiments have proved that the timber of all 
trees is soundest and firmest at the time of their attaining their 
full bigness ; at best it is useless to let them stand longer, and, 
as all trees~»are liable to accidents, they are most easily injured 
by them after this time. In felling the oak the branches which 
may hurt the trunk in its fall are to be first cut off, and then it 
is to be cut down as near to the ground as possible, for this adds 
length to the main timber. 

When the tree is down it is to be barked, and being trimmed 
of the branches it is to be seasoned. Wehave given Vitruvius’s 
way, which is by leaving it thoroughly open to the air, but 
defended from sun and rain ; in this practice the work is left to 
time, and as the wood dries gradually and equally, it is a very 
good method. Another way is to bury it some time under 
ground in a dry soil; this is called ground seasoning. A third 
way is what we call water seasoning, which we learned from 
the Venetians. They sink their oak two or three years under 
water before they use it, and no method better prevents the 
splitting. The Venetians do this with whole trunks of oak, and 
allow such a length of time. We frequently practise it on oak 
sawn into planks, allowing only a fortnight or three weeks’ 
soaking. 

It is found that split pieces of timber are not so apt to 
crack as the entire ones, and even that which is only squared 
escapes better than such as is left round. This splitting in 
trees begins in the inner part, and widens outward. The work- 
men call it splitting from the heart. They find that boring the 
timber, when it is for posts or columns, prevents this better 
than any other practice ; but after all the care it is so liable to 
crack when thus used entire, that they prefer columns made of 
pieces glued together. In general oak is most subject to split 
when it is in its natural state, and is less liable to this as it is 
more and more wrought. 

We have cautioned the builder in what manner to choose 
his trees standing ; we are next to suppose him a purchaser of 
the timber as he finds it. In this case, to know its strength and 
value let him examine its weight and grain. In order to judge 
from the weight he must have some knowledge of its condition 
as to dryness, but that an experienced eye will distinguish 
easily, and, supposing that equal in two pieces of timber, that 
will always be found strongest which is heaviest. For most 
purposes that oak is best which has the evenest and most 
regular grain. There are some cross-grained pieces which for 
strength exceed all others: these are principally the trunks of 
oaks that grow upon barren commons, and for posts, and other 
coarse occasions, where a vast weight is to be supported, 
nothing is like them. 

Oak under its maturity is to be chosen for purposes of 
strength rather than such as has stood beyond its time of full 
growth, for it is tougher while it is acquiring its size than after- 
wards. Old oak timber is lighter than such as has been cut at 
a somewhat earlier time, and it is more brittle, which is the first 
approach toward decay. The weight and toughness are 
therefore articles of vast consideration in the choice of this 
timber. 

The fir is a tree much quicker in its growth than the oak, 
and sooner comes to decay. The hasty growing trees in 
general are the shortest lived ; there requires time to the forma- 
tion of a sound and firm wood; but when formed we see that, 
whether considered in the living tree, or in the duration in 
work, it very well answers in value to the time required for its 

_ production. The fir is not a native of this country as the oak, 
so that the builder seldom has an opportunity of choosing the 
trees as they stand ; we shall, therefore, confine our observations 
on this head to the timber as we see it imported ; but it may 
not be amiss to observe here that the fir, although not a native 
of England, will thrive here very well ; that it has been planted 
in many places, and grows to a great height and excellence, 
and that it is exceedingly worth while to raise it for use in our own 
country. The climate whence we import this timber is very 
little different from our own ; it there grows on the most bleak 
and barren mountains, and we have hills enough of this kind at 
present that produce very little to the owner. We find the 
tree will thrive with us, and we know the demand for its timber 
is great and is certain. What, therefore, can be more advisable 
than to try the success of plantations ? 

As to the time of felling firs, it does not at present concern 
us } nor is there any occasion for such care in the seasoning, 
for it is not of the nature of the oak to spoil for want of this 
method of preserving ; nor is it intended for such purposes of 
strength that so much caution is necessary. The juice of the 
oak is watery and that of the fir is resinous; this makes a 
great difference in their nature and qualities; the juices of the 
fir preserving the timber, while those of the oak are more 
subject to decay in it, and produce worms and rottenness. It 
is to this resinous nature in the juice that the fir owes its great 
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perish: we see those of the same or like texture of our own 
growth whose juices are watery last a very little time, while 
this is of great continuance. The fir is ready for use in a much 
shorter time than the oak after felling, and whether laid upon 
the ground or floated on the water, it keeps strong and fit for 
service. If it have less strength than the oak it is also cheaper, 
and requires less care and less trouble in preparing, and works 
with incomparably greater ease ; and if it be not employed for 
so great and essential purposes, it answers more and at less 
expense. 

No tree affords materials for so many purposes as the oak, 
but we have to do with those only which concern the builder. 
The crooked pieces are serviceable for coarse and strong work, 
and the smallest fragments will be of some price for rails, laths, 
and even down to the pegs for tiling, so that as there is no 
timber so valuable as the oak for large and important services, 
there is not the least piece of it while sound but is of some use, 
and answers some purpose to the builder. The oak is, there- 
fore, of all kinds of timber the most universal, and it exceeds 
all others in strength, solidity and soundness, and conse- 
sequently in duration. No wood whatsoever supports such 
weights; none bears the injuries of weather like it, and even fire 
affects it much more slowly than other timber. Oakis the timber 
which the builder should always use for the substantial parts, 
where most stress is laid. Where it happens that a part of the 
work is to be subject to the injuries of water in the worst way 
of all, that is, sometimes wet and sometimes dry, there is no 
timber that endures this trial like the oak, nor in articles of 
importance is there any other that can be trusted in such 
circumstances. 

We have observed that for coarse purposes rough posts of 
oak will serve, but for the general use in good and elegant 
buildings, the straightest, finest, and evenest pieces of this 
timber are to be always chosen. The timber of roofs and joists 
of floors are in a manner everlasting when made of good 
oak ; and no wood is equal to it in door-cases and for window- 
frames. When properly employed in framing or building, it 
holds for such a time as few would imagine. We see in- 
stances of this in many of the old framed houses, in which 
the knowledge of geometry has enabled the builders to give 
them a prodigious strength with a moderate quantity of 
materials. Beams should always be of oak where great strength 
is expected or required. The flooring of barns should be with 
2-inch oak plank, for the most perfect strength and service : 
it is a custom with many to lay them with 2-inch deals and 
oak joists, but they are not comparable ; and the excellence 
of the oak for weather-boarding is the same. For stairs it is 
greatly preferable to any other wood; and it has the same 
preference in posts, joists, and girders, and in general whereso- 
ever strength is required under any form. 

Fir, although of very inferior quality to oak, is yet a very 
universal timber in building, and as it is cheap and works easy, 
since the use of paint has become so frequent, it has in a 
manner superseded all other kinds. Wainscoting was at one 
time done with oak, and doors were made of cedar; other 
ornamental parts also were of wood of different kinds ; but it 
is all one what is the wood when it is covered with paint, 
so that deal being cheap and working easy, has taken the place 
of all the others in general in this respect, and it is on many 
occasions used where indeed oak would do better. 

There are few of the purposes before named for which we 
have so much commended oak, but deal is in ordinary buildings 
made to answer in its place. Roofs are framed with fir, and 
door-cases are made of it. It serves for the purpose of 
weather-boarding, rough and feather-edged, and doors, dressers, 
and other ornamental and useful parts in a house are wrought 
in it, The oak would in most of these cases very well pay the 
difference of price by its lasting, and for others elm is 
preferable. The carvers used to have oak for their material, 
but at present we have got into a slighter way of working, and 
deal answers the purpose. We admire those pieces of ancient 
carving in which the chisel has been so boldly and so happily 
employed, but those who admire do not attempt to imitate 
them. Deal would not well have supported the tender work in 
use at that time, but it very well answers for that which is 
fashionable at present, and, as we now paint or gild all carved 
work, one kind of wood does as well in it as another. In this 
short view of the uses of the fir, we see that it is become almost 
the universal timber ; it often supplies the place of all other 
kinds. Where its strength is not sufficient oak is called in, 
and we look no further. In other parts of the fabric all that 
we see is deal,and we find it answers very well on the generality 
of those occasions. 

Custom has received the two kinds of timber, oak and fir, 
in the place of all others ; but there is no reason that custom 
should in this case be a law to those whose convenience it may 
suit rather to use different kinds. In and about London they 
may be preferred, not only on account of their excellence, but 
because they are always ready for the purchaser, who would 
not know where to procure the other kinds if he approved 
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them ; but in the country the farmer may often want to build 
his barn or repair his house, and the gentleman to raise his 
whole fabric, with the timber from his own land, though little 
oak and no fir grow there. It would be hard if, out of a 
variety of kinds he has at hand, none would serve, and that he 
must purchase. But we shall show him that he is not under 
any such necessity, by pointing out the strength, service, and 
uses of the other kinds which are of English growth. 

The architect in general will do well also to take this addi- 
tion to his materials into his consideration, for he will find it 
advantageous on many occasions to break in upon the present 
practice by reviving the old, and to use several of the other 
species of timber which our woods and plantations afford, in the 
place sometimes of the oak, and often of the fir, among that 
variety of purposes which they are made to serve. We are 
not about to prefer any timber to oak in strength, for that were 
ridiculous ; but the oak is of slow growth, and it may be useful 
to supply its place on many occasions with wood that comes 
more speedily to perfection. Its duration is often wanted 
where its great strength might be dispensed with, and on this 
occasion it may be proper to use in its stead some other wood 
if such as is answerable may be found, as we shall show that it 
may, athome. Strength generally implies weight, and where 
we want only the duration of oak, and can find a lighter wood 
that possesses that quality in the same degree, it will be prudent 
not to load the building where there is not a necessity. 

Where people do not choose the price of oak they frequently 
have recourse to fir; but if there were other species in readi- 
ness they would not always single out that kind, for there are 
many that excel it in different particulars which make them 
fitter for certain purposes. At present we have no medium 
between the oak and the fir, whose several strengths are so 
exceedingly different that there may be many degrees between 
them. There are all these degrees in nature, and our own 
plantations supply a variety of kinds of timber that answer to 
them. We are therefore vastly to blame that we do not take in 
their assistance. 

Although it might appear from our using only two kinds of 
wood in building that there was little variety in the nature of 
those occasions on which it is required, yet there is in reality a 
great deal. Every purpose for which timber is demanded 
requires some particular quality in it, and these purposes are 
the more or less perfectly answered, as one or other of our two 
kinds have those qualities in more or less perfection. But 
though these two cannot be suited so well as might be wished 
to all uses and occasions, some one or more among that variety 
of kinds nature affords us at home are perfectly suited to each 
of them; and it would be every way advantageous that they 
should be used accordingly. We do not attempt so idle a 
thing as the setting aside the use of either of these kinds so 
generally employed; on the contrary, we are sensible they 
excel any other two that could be named. But what we would 
advise is their taking in other species occasionally to their 
assistance. We would leave them the preference in many, 
nay, in most, things for which they are used at present ; but as 
nature offers many others by which some of those many pur- 
poses would be better answered, we would propose the using 
such on those occasions. 


(To be continued.) 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Lillingstoue Dayrell.—A new school, with classroom and 
master’s house, and suitable playgrounds and offices, has 
recently been opened at Lillingstone Dayrell, Bucks. It has 
been built for Mr, A. J. Robarts, J.P., of Tile House, of stone 
quarried on the estate, with brick dressings and chimneys, and 
roots of red Shropshire tiles. Dr. Teale’s grates have been 
used for schools and classroom. The works have been done 
by Mr. Tibbetts, of Buckingham, from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. E. Swinfen Harris, F.R.1.B.A., of 
London and Stony Stratford. . 


Hunslet.—The Sunday School and Parochial Institute in 
connection with St. Cuthbert’s, Hunslet, was opened on 
Tuesday. Messrs. Perkin & Bulmer are the architects. The 
building is situated at the corner of Kirkland Street and 
Beeston Road, and in a line with the Kirkland Street elevation 
of the church, with which it harmonises in architectural style 
and also in materials, being of red brick with stone dressings, 
and covered with green Westmoreland slates; the windows 
glazed with clear sheet in leads. The accommodation provided 
consists of a large parochial room, 74 feet by 30 feet, lighted 
with clerestory windows over the classrooms, and large windows 
at each end. It has an open wood roof, with arrangements for 
the support of gymnastic appliances, and a platform at the east 
end accessible from the reading-room behind, and retiring- 
rooms at each side. On the south side are five classrooms, 
one 24 feet 6 inches by 14 feet, three 14 feet by 12 feet, and 
one Io feet by 12 feet. At the east end is a parish-room 16 feet 


by 14 feet, and a reading-room 20 feet by 13 feet at each side 
of a special entrance, having the usual lavatory accommoda- 
tion attached. There is also a sewing-room, with entrance to 
the parochial-room, and another to the street for entry of goods. 
It is connected with a kitchen in the basement, fitted up with 
the necessary sink, tea boilers, storage, &c., and cellarage for a 
complete system of hot-water apparatus. 


GENERAL. 


A Portrait, painted by Mr. W. W. Ouless, R.A., has been 
presented to Mr. A. Holden for his services to the town of 
Bradford, particularly during his four years’ mayoralty. ; 

The Bury Fine Art Society have opened their fourteenth 
annual exhibition of pictures. Mr. Mortimer, in the course of 
a paper he read on ‘“‘ Art in a Manufacturing Town,” expressed 
the opinion that the creation of industry tended to the losing of 
touch with nature as regarded our finer susceptibilities. Still, 
he thought that improved and constantly developing artistic 
Opportunities in manufacturing districts would ultimately re- 
store touch with nature and the sense of beauty. 


A Sum of over 600/. has been so far raised for the erection 
of the Sir Peter Coats statue in Paisley. 


“ Bady Godiva” will be the subject of the principal work 
which M. Jules Lefebvre will send to the Salon this year. 


The Collection of paintings owned by the late M. Prosper 
Crabbe, of Brussels, will be sold in Paris in June. It contains 
many works by modern French painters, as well as by ancient 
masters. 


A Statue of the late Louis Gallait, the Belgian painter, is 
to be erected in his native city, Tournai. He is shown dressed 
in his working suit, and holding a palette and pencils. M. 
Charlier has completed the sketch model. M. Horta, architect, 
will design the pedestal, which will have bold reliefs. 


A Reredos has been erected in the chapel of the under- 
croft of St. Augustine, Canterbury, as a memorial of the late 
Mr. Beresford Hope. The model was executed by Mr. 
Gilbert, A.R.A. ’ 


The Fourth Annual Exhibition of industrial and artistic 
works was opened on Tuesday under the auspices of the 
Hammersmith Industrial Exhibition Society. The collection 
is enriched by pictures lent by Sir F. Leighton, Mr. Burne- 
Jones, and other artists, but consists mainly of specimens by 
youthful amateurs in art and handicraft. 

A New Altar has been placed in St. Michael’s Church, 
Bristol. It is of oak, richly carved. It is the work of Mr. 
George Houghton, of the Society of Bristol Sculptors, and has 
been erected fram the designs of Mr. Vincent W. Voisey, 
architect. 


M. Clermont-Ganneau, who saved the British Museum 
from the purchase of forgeries, has been appointed professor of 
epigraphy and Semitic antiquities in the College of France. 

The Restoration of the interior of the fine old parish 
church of St. Michael, Linlithgow, is proposed to be carried out. 


The Trustees of the late Mr. George Heginbotham, of 
Southport, have made a gift of 10,000/. to the Ashton-under- 
Lyne Town Council, for the erection of a Free, Library and 
Technical Schools. 


A New Tower is to be erected to St. Anne’s Church, 
Heyhouses-on-the-Sea, at an outlay of about 1,000/, 


St. Michael’s, Coventry, will be reopened after restoration, 
which cost 40,000/., by the Archbishop of Canterbury on the 
20th inst. 


A Villa is about to be erected at Nice for Lord Salisbury. 
The works are to be commenced without delay. 


The Leeds County Council have granted a sum of 5o0/. 
for various works to be carried out at Kirkstall Abbey. 


The Parish Church of Helpringham, Lincolnshire, has 
been partially destroyed. Two large beams, each weighing 
more than a ton, supporting the east end cf the nave, fell into 
the body of the church, smashing the pews and injuring the 
vaults beneath. The roof, on losing the support of the beams, 
became misplaced. 


The Death is announced of the Liverpool sculptor, Mr. 
J. A. P, M‘Bride on Friday last at Southend-on-Sea, at the age 
of 71 years. 


A Statue has been erected in Sunderland, which is supposed 
torepresent Crawford, ‘the sailor who so heroically nailed Admira 
Duncan’s flag to the main-topgallantmast of Her Majesty’s ship 
Venerable in the glorious action off Camperdown on October 11, 
1797.” He was a native of the town. Mr. Percy Wood, the 
sculptor, has selected the motnent when Crawford is supposed 
to have ascended the mast of the Venerable as far as the cap, 
which rests on the summit of the pedestal. The colours are 
thrown over his left shoulder, and in his right hand he holds a 
pistol, with the butt end of which he drives in the nails. 
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THE WEEK. 


‘ARRANGEMENTS were made this week for the formation of 
a local committee in connection with the congress of the 
National Association for Art, which is to beheld in Novem- 
‘ber in Birmingham. The guarantee fund which is to cover 
the expenses will be about 1,000/, Professor Conway, the 
lhonorary secretary, put the case of the association clearly 
when he said that to bring fifty or sixty well-known artists 
and another hundred younger men into a place like Bir- 
mingham did that place good for a time, so that the con- 
gress would not be found a bore, a delusion, or an empty 
waste of energy. The talk would be confined to subjects 
more or less practical. There would be no moonshiny dis- 
cussion about esthetic tendencies; and if the city threw its 
force into the congress, and gave it real co-operation and 
thelp, it would do a very important work. Birmingham, by 
_-the establishment of an art gallery and the support of art 
schools throughout the city, would at first sight seem to be 
a place where artists should flourish. But somehow it is 
not so, and art designers especially have to suffer from the 
indifference of the inhabitants. Alderman Kenrick, M.P., 
described this peculiarity when at the meeting he said:— 
“Birmingham was even now well able to produce apt and 
clever designers, and the want she suffered from was an 
intelligent knowledge and appreciation of their work by. the 
public. Many decorative artists and designers were starving, 
not from want of merit or knowledge, but because their 
powers were not understood by the public. That which 
attracted the greatest number of visitors to the art gallery 
and museum was a fresh collection of pictures; but when 
jewellery was in question, or architecture and domestic art, 
there was not the same interest displayed.” If the congress 
would confine itself to questions of industrial art there 
might be a change; but we doubt if the corporation would 
approve of the arrangement. 


The French Minister of Public Instruction has re- 
organised the Conseil Supérieur for Fine Art. M. 
BourGceols is, of course, president, and M. LARROUMET, 
the official director of fine art, is vice-president. Among 
the members are officials as well as artists. In the former 
can be. classed M. Pousettr, the prefect of the Seine, 
Vicomte DELABORDE, secretary to the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts, and M. Karmpren, the director of the National 
Museums. However, many of the other members, although 
artists, hold an official position. M. Comre, the architect, 
is a director of civil buildings; M. GuritLaume, the 
sculptor, is inspector-general of instruction in drawing ; M. 
Pau. Dueois, the sculptor, is the director of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts; M. AmproisE Tuomas, the composer, is 
director of the Conservatoire ; M. pE LAFoLas is director 
_ of the School of Decorative Art. Then there are M. ARAco, 
who has charge of the Luxembourg Galleries ; M. Hkca, a 
secretary: of a department; M. Bicarp Fapre and M. 
Crost, who areheads of bureaux. M. BAILLy represents 
not only architecture but the Society of French Artists, and 
M. Antonin Proust represents himself as an inevitable 
constituent of a commission. 


Proressor T. RoceR SmiTH, we are glad to find, has 
arranged to deliver a series of Saturday morning lectures on 
Classic and Christian Architecture at University College, 
London, beginning on to-morrow, the roth inst. at 11 A.M. 
As atule Saturday is a des non in schools and colleges, 
although in London many students would be glad to 
utilise it. Professor RoGER SMITH’s innovation is sure to 
be approved. Classic architecture will have three lectures 
and one visit. ‘The subjects treated will be the Nature of 
Architecture, the Origins of Greek Architecture, Greek 
Archaic Buildings, Temples, Public Buildings, Parallel 
between Greek and Roman Art, Roman Temples, Public 
and Domestic Buildings, Monuments, Basilicas. The visit 
will be to the British Museum, where there is much that 


| can be pointed out by the Professor. The three lectures 
on Christian Architecture will deal with Byzantine and 
Romanesque Architecture, Gothic Architecture in England, 
Division into periods, Cathedrals, Churches and Monastic 
Buildings in England, Domestic and Military Build- 
ings, Gothic Architecture in France, Germany and Italy, 
and Westminster Abbey has been selected for the visit. 
We hope students of architecture will take advantage of the 
lectures. The fee for the course is one guinea, but the first 
lecture is free. 


One of the latest American financial projects relates to 
the drainage of immense districts in New Mexico, and their 
conversion into productive land: A company owning 
1,000,000 acres of an arid district in the Rio Grande Valley 
has invested no less than 5,000,000 dollars in the construct- 
ing of an irrigating canal on each side of the Rio Grande, 
300 miles, or in all 600 miles, long. ‘These waterways will 
distribute fertilising moisture over the 1,000,000 acres owned 
by the company, an area comprising about two-thirds that 
of the valley in New Mexico. ‘his work will require about 
three years to complete it, and will employ 3,000 men. 
When completed there will be a region in which semi- 
tropical products can be raised in abundance. ‘The 
announcement has inspired many other irrigation schemes 
which are no less in magnitude. On both sides of the 
Rocky Mountains there are regions which, by the ex- 
penditure of adequate capital, will produce a similar success, 
and so far are the consequences calculated that in the course 
of a quarter of a century there will be an addition of millions 
of inhabitants in the mountainous regions of the West. 
Denver, Salt. Lake City and Helena will then have rivals, 


One of the results of the last International Exhibition 
in Paris was the vast increase in the quantity of gas that 
was consumed. During the year 1889 there were 312,253,070 
cubic metres used, and the sums received for the gas 
amounted to 80,665,138 francs. The excess over 1888 
was 14,560,280 cubic metres, and the additional money 
obtained was 3,786,957 francs. The length of the pipes, 
reckoning only those under public ways, at the end of the 
year was 2,199,237 metres, or over 1,300 English miles. 
There is still more or less prejudice against gas in France, 
and the directors point out how they united with the pro- 
vincial companies in arranging a pavilion at the Exhibition, 
where the applicability of gas for lighting and heating was 
exemplified under various conditions. It is claimed that 
architects were enabled to see how easily piping could be 
arranged in connection with walls and ceilings, and how gas 
could aid in heating rooms and in their yentilation. But 
probably one of the objections of the architects 1s that the 
pipes have to be too visible. The French authorities have 
as much fear of secret pipes as of secret societies, and 
although something is to be said in favour of the approved 
arrangement on account of its safety, still the appearance is 
not always agreeable. 


Ir the omnibus drivers of London can be considered 
as authorities on the quality of roads (and they are con- 
sidered by some people to be the best coachmen), then the 
question of selection of pavements may be considered as 
settled. The Accident Prevention Society invited the 
opinion of the drivers on the value of the various kinds of 
pavements as they appeared to them, the tests being the 
difficulty and the risks of traction. To the question what 
is the best pavement for streets, there were 1,217 replies. 
Of that number 750 were in favour of wood, while 219 gave 
the preference to macadam ; there were 197 for granite and 
si for asphalte. A reply to the corresponding question 
about the worst pavement was sent by 1,168 drivers, and 
their answers may be said to agree with what has been 
stated. ‘There were no less than 1,046 opinions about the 
unfitness of asphalte, and 122 voted against wood. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that men who have a right to 
be taken as experts are in favour of wood paving. Of 
course they judged by the effect of the roads on the horses, 
and did not take into account the sanitary and other 
defects which are alleged as being inseparable from that 
sort of pavement. 
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THE FRENCH ENCYCLOPA-DIA OF 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


T is often difficult to assess the respective merits of 
articles in an encyclopeedia, for the shortest may be in 
its way as perfect as the most elaborate. But the plan of 
the “Encyclopédie d’Architecture” now in course of 
publication combines a series of treatises with the shorter 
and subordinate articles, which facilitate inquiry, and the 
treatises can, therefore, be judged as if they formed inde- 
pendent volumes. In the last division there is one of them 
relating to construction which in comprehensiveness and 
unity could hardly be surpassed. M. PLanat, the author, 
always appears when writing on any branch of the subject 
(which is almost every week) to take a pleasure in applying 
mechanical principles to practice, and being a stylist with the 
power to give charm to anything he takes up, he can make 
even statics attractive. He has, moreover, a Frenchman’s 
love of method and form, and in consequence is never 
desultory nor confused. 

In the article on construction in the “ Encyclopédie,” 
M. Pranart shows his sense of fitness. It does not differ 
from other articles in the volume by having a parade of 
formule. ‘This time M. PLanart refrains from laying down 
rules for the proportions or the thickness of a wall, or a 
beam, or an arch. It is his aim to exhibit how in con- 
struction, as in other things, there has been a regular evolu- 
tion, and this can be done independently of mathematics. 
He takes the buildings of all ages, and explains how differ- 
ence of style is not entirely due to the fancies of the 
designers or the whims of their patrons, but was in a great 
measure determined by a more scientific view of the pro- 
perties of materials, and of the forces to which they are 
subjected according to their arrangement. 

It must not, however, be supposed that M. PLanatT 
treats the art of architecture after the rabid style of our 
English scientists when they take up questions of 
politics, history, or theology. M. PrLanar indeed admits 
that construction is not everything in a building, and while 
he accepts the inevitable law by which science advances 
rather than art, he does not conceal his regret that the two 
cannot march at an equal pace. Progress, he says, entails 
the loss of simplicity in art, while the indispensable condi- 
tion of its perfection is only to be found while it has 
simplicity. But man cannot help being transformed, and 
his sentiments and necessities are modified also ; art, which 
is one of his works, has then to be adapted to his require- 
ments, and in all this there is a law which cannot be well 
evaded. 

In his explication of the progress of the science of con- 
struction, M. PLaNar starts with mentioning the qualities of 
materials which are of most importance in building. First 
is the power of resistance. Stone, for instance, not always 
being homogeneous, and having only mediocre cohesion 
between the particles, is not so well adapted to resist 
tension as compression. Cast-iron may be classed with it. 
Wood, on the contrary, from its fibrous nature, can be 
subjected to a force that pulls as well to one that presses, 
and so can wrought-iron. Another point to be considered 
is the way in which various materials are combined, under 
different circumstances, in a structure in order that the 
resisting power may throughout be equably exercised. 
There is, for example, no reason why varieties of stone 
differing in strength cannot be utilised in the same building, 
if care be taken to avoid laying soft stones in positions for 
which hard stones alone are suited. A similar rule is, Of 
course, applicable to other materials. But arrangements 
of this kind require that an entire structure should be 
analysed with as much care as a beam. 

M. PLanat avoids wasting his force on investigations of 
prehistoric construction. He begins with Egyptian struc- 
tures. There are a sufficient number of those works 
remaining to suggest that, with all their conservatism, the 
priests could not avoid changes in the manner of building. 
In the earliest examples the columns are like square piers. 
The rounding of such a shaft, or its conversion into a 
polygonal form, involved an adaptation of the upper part in 
order to carry the lintel. A square abacus was not only 
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more scientific, but it became a sort of relic of the older 
form of support. There are many varieties of the capitals. 
Some swell outwards towards the top, in others there is an 
opposite sort of treatment, as if it were feared that any pro- 
jection having no direct vertical connection with the ground 
was exposed to the risk of being fractured. The introduc- 
tion of a piece of stone between the capital and the archi- 
trave, although it may not be defended for its beauty, seems 
to have been a device to keep any weight from the outer 
part of the capital, and to convey it directly over the centre 
of the shaft. In some bases there is also security against 
chipping by rounding them inwards, although it may be 
contrary to Western practice. In some of the openings 
there is an anticipation of the function of discharging 
arches when two stones are placed obliquely, and form a 
triangular head. There is an example at Deir-el-Bahari, 
which suggests that at one period the Egyptians believed 
that the arrangement was not superfluous with a vault, but 
it is evident from the remains in the Necropolis at Abydos 
that they were able to appreciate the value of the arch, and, 
according to MARIETTE, they were acquainted with severa? 
forms of arching. The numerous illustrations of Egyptiam 
construction, which are not after stereotyped examples, ada 
to the interest of M. PLanat’s text. 

The Greeks were obliged for the sake of safety to be 
careful of the walls, which served as fortifications, and a 
well-walled city was to them of higher value than one that 
was rich. Hence there are various sorts of masonry. Fear 
made labour light, and there are walls with stones so large 
as to make later Greeks believe they were not formed by 
human hands. If the stones could not be squared, care 
was taken that the interstices formed by the irregularities 
should be filled up. When the art of dressing stones was 
acquired, it was apparently only partially employed at the 
walls, for it may have been supposed that courses made of 
irregular stones were more able to withstand the pressure of 
an enemy than ashlar. The lintel was commonly used over 
openings in the walls; but it is evident that a triangular 
head was occasionally adopted in order to lighten the load 
on the stone which served as a beam, and also to form an 
opening where a lintel sufficiently long was not available. 
At Mycene the triangular opening over the lintel is filled in 
with a stone of corresponding shape, on which the famous 
lions are carved. : 

In the temples of a later period, it is pointed out by 
M. Pranat that the Greek builders, who must always be 
remembered with reverence, met with few difficulties in 
laying their foundations ; but when the ground was unsafe, 
as at Ephesus, they adopted special precautions. Some- 
times there is a difference between the stone of the super- 
structure and that used in the foundations. The utmost 
care was taken in the preparation of the stones, and there 
are walls which are only one stone in thickness. The 
temples might be supposed to have been built with a view 
to endurance for eternity ; but, as M. PLanatT points out, 
there was another enemy to be guarded against besides 
time and the elements. That was the earthquake, and he 
explains how many precautions were adopted to resist its 
action, one of these being the use of dowels of wood and 
metal. It is also shown how in their columnar construc- 
tion the Greeks seem to have gone a step further than the 
Egyptians. They recognised that when loaded to a certain 
extent there was flexure in a column, and they provided 
against it by the ratio that was adopted between the height 
and the diameter, and subsequently by the width given to the 
base and the capital. From M. Pranat’s calculations, it 
would appear as if the entasis was also related to the 
question of strength as well as of beauty. 

The limitations which the Greeks tacitly accepted in 
their buildings are among the most remarkable circum- 
stances in the history of that people. They could hardly 
be unaware of the advantages which the arch gives, but they 
did not adopt the principle. It may be that with their love 
of subtle contours they could not appreciate the simple curves 
which had to be adopted for the early experiments in arches. 
Certainly in the arches of a later period there are qualities 
which even Greeks might admire. 

The Romans were not troubled with scruples about 
eesthetics, and they adopted anything which met their 
necessities. They would not be hampered by precedents 
when they sought a large area or an economical building. 
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They had no fear that their gods would be offended if 
the construction was not uniform throughout in quality. 
M. Pranat explains in detail the systems adopted in 
walls, foundations, sewers, as well as in temples, and 
this part of his essay will make readers have a higher 
opinion of the skill and prudence of the Roman builders. 

There is a long section devoted to Byzantine construc- 
tion, which of course treats mainly of domes and vaulting. 
Then follows a description of Romanesque and Gothic work, 
which occupies more space than any other. There may 
not be unanimity about the merits of Medizval architec- 
ture, and in France especially preference is given to models 
of another sort, but there can be no question about the 
ingenuity of the construction. M. PLaNar treats of it at 
length, and we must say imparts an interest to his descrip- 
tions which is not to be found in the best pages of Professor 
Wituis. English examples are not overlooked, but M. 
PLANAT, it must be said, does not consider such examples 
of carpentry as the roofs of Westminster Hall and Hampton 
Court as equal to some French examples. In the arrange- 
ment of the timbers he sees indications of the decline of 
the period; but in richness of decoration the English roofs 
are, he says, really extraordinary. 

In the part which deals with the Renaissance there is 
much upon the great domes in Florence, Romie, Paris, and 
London. The French Romanticists gibed at some of these 
works as if they were as pernicious as the Classicism of the 
theatre, but M. PLanat’s defence will convince any modern 
representative of the school that domical construction is not 
to be despised. But work of the kind is not likely to be 
repeated on a grand scale. As in bridges the mason is 
superseded, so in architecture the difficulties which he got 
over with so much trouble are avoided by the use of iron 
beams, which can be put together in a short time and 
adapted to all circumstances. The dome of the Church of 
St. Augustin, which is a rallying-place for Imperialists, owes 
its contour to the iron skeleton which is within. Sculpture 
itself is invaded, for the colossal statue of Zzber¢y, which the 
French presented to New York, is, like a good many modern 
examples of architecture, an outer casing over a skeleton of 
iron. The French architects seem to accept the chanze as 
an opportunity for the display of originality, and there is a 
fitness in the circumstance that M. PLanat’s survey of con- 
struction should be closed with a description of the last Paris 
Exhibition, which demonstrated how well iron could be 
turned to account. 

On another occasion we hope to glance at some of the 
rernaining articles in M. PLanat’s “ Encyclopedia,” which, 
as it goes on, appears to gain in interest and value. 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF QUESTIONS 
RELATING TO QUANTITIES.* 
By T. M. RICKMAN. 


4 Pa has been much discussion of late years on the sub- 
ject of the position which quantities should have in acon- 
tract for building works, and I have been asked to offer you 
some observations which may enable your Society to ventilate 
the subject, and to take its part in placing the practice of the 
callings to which we belong on the most professional basis ; 
by which I understand that those engaged upon the work 
should see that the interests of the parties to the contracts be 
duly considered, entirely without reference to the personal in- 
terests of those professionally engaged in representing them. 

Contracts between employers and builders are, in all cases, 
matters in which precise definitions are of the utmost import- 
ance. They are liable to misunderstandings arising from the 
variety of terms employed, from the changes constantly de- 
veloped in the materials employed, and from the diversity of 
architectural designs now in vogue, as well as from the differ- 
ences in the class of buildings which are required for their 
several purposes, and, perhaps above all, from the diversities in 
mode of measurement adopted in various parts of the country, 
and other usages of the several localities. 

The variety of terms employed arises partly from the hetero- 
geneous derivations whence our present English language 
comes ; we have terms which have come from the time when 
Classic architecture prevailed. | We have many terms of 
Medizeval growth or re-introduction ; terms of Italian, French, 
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Saxon, and other origins ; terms derived from north country 
and south country modes of building, and terms which have 
different meanings in different parts of the country ; so that it 
is quite possible to paraphrase a specification in almost all its 
technical terms into what would appear a different language, 
and yet be English of the present day, 

The materials employed have greatly varied in the experi- 
ence of each of us. Our bricks have varied in almost every 
locality, as they differ in one locality to another. The intro- 
duction of machinery has altered masonry, carpentry, joinery, 
leadwork, and other subjects; our glass is differently made, 
our plumbing and drain-pipes prepared for different require- 
ments ; in each case what was the proper description is liable 
to ecr, and in the case of iron, if used in any quantity, special 
knowledge is now requisite in order to obtain for the employer 
a genuine result from a genuine cost. 

The designs of our buildings have changed, as the struc- 
tures in each of our large towns will show. Classic architecture 
prevailed at the beginning of the century, when form (copied, 
not from the antique, but mostly from books representing the 
antique) was all that was required. In the Gothic of 1815 to 
1830, form alone was aimed at, and this has been gradually 
superseded by a style obtained from more careful study of our 
own ancient buildings, though the architect who copied from 
books has almost to the present day had his occasional oppor- 
tunity. The Gothic of France and of Italy, with more or less 
knowledge of the subject, the styles of the Victorian era based 
on the study of materials and material requirements only, with 
a craving for the picturesque, and the final desire to import 
into each building a character derived from some inferior 
structure ; each of these has required the builder to learn a 
fresh trade. 

The differences in the class of buildings required suggest 
the varied work in manufacturing, trade, domestic, and public 
buildings, each of which varies in every material respect with 
the objects of the employer. These involve all those varieties 
of jointing, stonework, connection of materials, and fixing and 
finishing of joinery, which may vary the expenditure upon the 
building, both by the builder and to the employer, to an almost 
indefinite extent. 

The diversities in mode of measurement arise and vary in 
their results from several causes: from local customs, from the 
extent of the experience of the builders in the materials, and 
from the extent of the experience of the measurer in the mode 
of dealing with them. I believe it will be found that the local 
customs are such as are applicable to the class of buildings 
ordinarily built in each locality. But the class of buildings is 
changing. Each architect endeavours to adapt nowadays the 
materials of the locality to a style derived from some other 
place, from some other materials. The Western perch of stone- 
work, the Midland yard of brickwork, the load of timber, the 
Scotch rood and the London rod, the hundred of deals, the 
thousand of slates, and the American 1,000 of fir, all require 
experience in their original application for their present use. 
The use of the yard and of the square each require, in some 
localities, speciai precautions, and builders who are accustomed 
to distinctions in labours and in the descriptions of materials 
are often misled by neglecting those points which it is necessary 
for them to notice. ‘ e : : 

Among other points which vary in their treatment in this 
country I may mention the treatment of deductions from wall- 
ing and brickwork, the superficial contents of slating and 
boarding as regards edges, the measurement of materials and 
labour on masonry, the treatment of timber by cube, superficial 
or lineal dimensions ; the extent of labours in the basis of 
joinery, the supply of articles of ironwork by the several trades 
(the division of the trades themselves is a larger matter), the 
measurement of plumbing, glazing and painting. In all of these 
there are diversities of opinion as to right and wrong, which a 
united country, which England has been since the Heptarchy, 
ought to have found time to assimilate. a 

Need I say more to show that careful definition of the work 
required in a contract is the first duty of those who prepare the 
quantities ? } } 

The custom of this part of the country is, as I understand, 
for a large number of the architects to prepare quantities for 
their own works. I take it that, in maintaining this as the 
correct course of proceeding, they agree with me in holding, 
as I have always done, that the preparation of quantities is a 
branch of the architectural profession, and that architectural 
knowledge and training are requisite for the education of a 
quantity surveyor. Greatly do I regret that this was not earlier 
recognised in the history of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. For a long time the measuring up of their own 
works was retained as a privilege of its members; the prepara- 
tion of quantities was ignored. Latterly it has been discovered 
by the Institute that there was no reason why architects should 
not (with some restrictions) prepare quantities for their own 
works. Hence it has become possible for such a body as the 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors to become allied 
with the R.I.B.A. Well would it have been if, during the last 
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half-centu-y, while the work of the quantity taker has been 
developed, the measuring surveyor had found a home in 
Grosvenor Street and Conduit Street instead of having to go 
elsewhere for recognition. . 

The esseatial characteristic of an architect’s professional 
character is his capacity for distinguishing the good from the 
evil, as regards art, as regards construction, as regards business. 
Hz iz trusted by his client to select the class of art and the 
class of construction most suitable. As regards business, if he 
chooses to vary from the straightforward course to sult the 
purposes of either party to a contract, there is an end of his 
professional position, s9 far as our present purpose 1s con- 
cerned. 

There are cases when the architect is the engineer only ; 
when he has to know the requirements of the building for the 
business purposes of his client ; when both the outside and the 
inside of the building are to be forgotten, and economic laws 
rule supreme. There are cases where the utility of the premises, 
the application of sanitary requirements, and local by-laws are 
of the utmost importance ; where there is little room for art, 
but where it may be remembered that that little of art may have 
its most benign influence. There are other buildings (and it is 
with these that the most complicated relations arise) which are 
intended to represent the character of the owner, the purposes 
of the structure, the dignity (if they have any) of the occupants. 
It is in these cases that, in the knowledge of various forms and 
materials, and in the capacity of making distinction in their 
use, is shown the ability of the architect, and in the design of 
such buildings does he derive his greatest pleasure. He must 
know the object he has in view ; he must express, in his design, 
the adaptation of his materials to that object. 

It is in these cases that the relations of the architect to the 
builder entail the complications which it is the business of the 
quantity surveyor to overcome. If the buildings required to be 
erected were of the same nature in style and construction as 
those which, as in the old days, all builders in the locality were 
accustomed to erect, the running over with the 2-foot rule for 
an estimate (the practice of some old-fashioned builders, and 
the admiration of some architects) would be sufficient, in a very 
short time, to prepare a tender, and the use of quantities as a 
com non basis of tender would not be necessary. 

In carrying out a contract for ordinary buildings, such as are 
erected every day by speculative builders, or by persons specu- 
lating as builders, the preparation of the quantities is a work of 
which the ordinary training of an architect ought, at least, to 
make the rising members of our profession capable ; but, when- 
ever the true art of the architect is exhibited in works which he 
has to design, there will be found changes in the use of the 
materials at his command, diversities of construction, judicious 
economies, and more careful labour introduced, which take his 
works cut of the category of such as are ordinarily executed by 
the speculative builder, or by the man who cares only to get his 
work passed by the local authority, and to leave him a building 
which he can deal with in the ordinary ‘‘haggling of ths 
market” For buildings of the class I have described, a careful 
contract is usually found requisite. The tender for that con- 
tract is based on the information obtained in the shape of 
quantities taken from the drawings and specification laid before 
the builders tendering. There are architects (they were a more 
numerous class) who consider that neither the client nor the 
architect should interfere in the nomination of a surveyor to 
prepare these quantities, or be in any wise responsible for them ; 
such maintain thatit is a matter entirely forthe builders Those 
whe now practise architecture, and it is from them mostly that 
clients take their opinions, have come to see that in the contest 
for work among the genera! builders of the present day this 1s 
not a safe proceeding. I am not going to insult the builders, 
or their surveyors, by retailing the allegations which have been 
mide against some of them. They have been bred in an 
atmosphere which causes such rays of light as can pass through 
it invariably to come from one side only of an object. 

The argument against the approval of a surveyor nominated 
by the builders rests on the ground that with such appointment 
there is danger of want of independence on the part of the sur- 
veyor, and honourable clients have found that it is safer for 
them to take means for assurance that they pay for the true 
quantity of materials and labour necessary for the building they 
require, and that they pay only for that labour and material ; 
and that this isa more reasonable course of proceeding than 
such a course as would at one time give them an unfair advan- 
tage, and at another time amerce them in some unknown loss, 
necessary, under the doctrine of chances, to recoup the builder 
for his loss in the other case. 

If, then, it is better for the employer to pay for the exact 
quantities of work in his buildings than for him sometimes to 
pay too much and sometimes to> little, it is of at least as much 
importance to the builder that ke should be justly treated in 
the prepsration of the quantities on which he bases his tender. 
If there are sufficient reasons for not placiag the appointment 
of the quantity surveyor in his hands, he is at least entitled to 
know that the person who has prepared the quantities is in an 
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independent position, that he stakes his professional reputation 
on the accuracy of them, and that, on every necessary occa- 
sion, he is prepared to furnish details of the mode in which 
each portion of the building, and each question of interpretation, 
was dealt with in the preparation of the quantities. 

Architects for a long time, when discussing their position 
with reference to the employer and the builder in the contract, 
have maintained that it is that of arbitrators on all matters 
relating to the contract; but by the combined action of the 
builders, and from expressions of the judges in cases before the 
Courts, they have generally been brought to see that there is 
something in the fact of the appointment of the architects in 
the first instance by the employer, and in many cases from the 
preliminary estimates furnished to the employer, which makes 
the architect, as regards the builder, not the persona grata 
which is desirable for the decision of disputed questions affect- 
ing the extent of his own authority ; and strength has been 
given to the argument, now urged by the builders, in favour of 
having some one between them and their employer, who shall 
be other than a self-constituted tribunal. 

It has been urged that contracts should be taken with 
quantities, as well as drawings and specifications as their basis, 
and much has been said on both sides of the question. It is 
urged in its favour, that in no other trade than that of the 
builder is it the custom to purchase otherwise than by weight, 
measure, or tale. The reply has been that the contract for a 
house is that for a complete chattel ; but there are now houses 
and houses. What was a perfect residence forty years ago is 
now defective in sanitation, in convenience, and in its degree in 
necessary style ; the details are now of the essence of the con- 
tract. It is urged against it that estimating is part of the 
contractor’s risk. If it is a contractor’s risk, as all risks are 
ultimately at the expense of the employer, is it not better for 
the employer at once to face it, and to take measures for 
minimising its accidental and variant character? It is urged 
that the safeguard of a lump sum contract is lost by such an 
admission. It is replied that no one will take a lump sum 
contract without inserting allowance for contingencies (including 
errors of quantity), an allowance not in the shape of a provision 
which the employer or his architect can deal with for his benefit, 
but in the shape of an additional profit which the builder 
expects to reap where he has not sown. It is urged that it is 
not the custom ; but it is clearly the custom that in all cases 
where errors are discovered in the quantities supplied, honour- 
able architects, as a rule, pass the corrections for such errors 
for payment by the employer, unless the latter is prepared to 
stand on his strict legal rights, and to obtain so much of his 
building without paying for it, which I believe is an incident 
that rarely happens. Finally, it is objected to, on principle, by 
those who have not tried it, and it is favoured as a practice by 
those who have adopted it. 

So far as to the mere theoretical principle of adopting 
quantities as the basis of contract. What is the position of 
the questions relating to this point, between the representatives 
of the architects and those of the builders at the present time? 

The Royal Institute of British Architects promulgated con- 
ditions of contract, which were revised in 1870, in concert with 
the Builders’ Society. At that time a special arbitration clause 
was inserted, which met the greatest difficulty then encountered 
in the settlement of building disputes ; and since then, these 
heads of conditions have been adopted in many contracts. 
These heads of conditions required special consideration in 
each case, and modifications to suit the circumstances. These 
modifications were not in many cases properly attended to, 
hence there have been instances in which the conditions so 
adopted have not proved final. The Builders’ Society has 
beea superseded by two bodies —a National Association of 
Master Builders with local associations in most of our towns, 
and an Institute of Builders with its offices in London. The 
Institute of Builders is incorporated by registration, and has 
among its objects to take over the liabilities of the old 
Builders’ Society, and to confer with the R.I.B.A., and other 
public bodies, in regard to all matters affecting the building 
trades. Each of its members is also a member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The National Association of Master Builders has pro- 
mu!lgated a form of contract containing conditions which make 
all quantities furnished a part of the contract. It has pub- 
lished this with an endorsement as if it was “based on the 
conditions agreed to between the London Builders’ Association 
and the RI.BA.” As this statement might be misunderstood, 
it has been undertaken that this endorsement shall be with- 
drawn; but, as I understand it, these conditions contain the 
claim of the Associated Master Builders for the recognition of 
all quantities furnished by the architect, or by a surveyor nomi- 
nated by him or the client, to form part of the contract. 

{tis right that I should here allude to a statement in the 
last annual report of the Institute of Builders, which, by a 
curisus coincidence, is published in combination with a paper 
which { lately wrote for them. Much discussion has taken 
place oa the subject of the decision in the case of Priestley v. 
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Stone, and a conference was held last year between representa- 
tives of the Institute of Builders and representatives of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, in order to consider the position which 
should be taken up by measuring surveyors and builders, in 
consequence of a decision of the judge, that there was, in that 
case, no privity between the surveyor and the builder, and 
consequently, that under the circumstances there disclosed 
there was no responsibility by the latter to the former. The 
circumstances of this case had displayed a singular disregard of 
proprieties in dealing with the surveyor and his quantities, and 
a dictum, based on the facts of such a perverted case was 
repudiated as regards its consequences by the surveyors pre- 
sent at the conference. The measuring surveyors present at 
that conference recognised their responsibility for quantities 
which they send out, and I believe each of them could give 
instances on which he had made payments in consequence of 
an occasional lapse. Beyond such responsibility they refused 
to go, nor were they willing to sign other than a general state- 
ment on the subject. As one who was present on that 
occasion, I must demur to the statement made in the annual 
report to which I have alluded. I cannot agree that the repre- 
sentatives of the surveyors did not see their way to recommend 
the members of their Institution to accept any legal responsi- 
bility for their work (any further responsibility, undoubtedly, 
they object to, but they have no desire to shirk legal responsi- 
bility) ; and, moreover, the statement that on the proposition 
of the surveyors the subject was adjourned size die, is hardly 
in accordance with my notes of the proceedings of our last 
meeting. I may add that there is no want of confidence on 
the part of London builders in the body of the London 
measuring surveyors. 

- A considerable number of the architects of London, and a 
considerable number of the London builders, being accustomed 
to work in cases where quantities have been prepared by 
independent surveyors who hold themselves professionally 
responsible for the accuracy of their quantities, are indisposed 
for any general change in the attitude, either of the R.I.B.A. 
or of the Builders’ Institute, in relation to the position of quan- 
tities as forming part of the contract. 

At the conference of architects held in London in- 1871, a 
committee was appointed by the Council of the R.I.B.A. and 
by the conference, to consider the employment of surveyors, 
and reported as follows :— 


The wide range of the subject, and the varied opinions which had 
been expressed at the conference, rendered it difficult for the com- 
mittee to determine how best to proceed. After having collected a 
certain amount of information, they prepared a series of inquiries 
which were circulated in the profession throughout the country, and 
to which sixty replies were received, These replies evince a wide 
diversity of opinion, arising from local circumstances and individual 
varieties of practice, and have satisfied your committee that for the 
present it will not be practicable to lay down any fixed rule for the 
guidance of the architect in dealing with ‘‘ quantities.” Each case 
must be governed by local or personal considerations, and the com- 
mittee have therefore deemed it expedient to make their recommenda- 
tions and expression of opinion so general as to meet these varying 
conditions. 

The object to be attained by the employment of surveyors to take 
out the quantities of a building is to afford the builders who are to 
tender one uniform basis for competition, and to define more exactly 
and accurately than is frequently done by the general drawings and 
specification the exact amount and nature of the work to be executed; 
and as no employer should desire to obtain from his builder more work 
or greater value, and should not obtain less than was included in the 
estimate, while on the other hand he should have the greatest facility 
to secure due allowance in the case of omission, it would appear 
reasonable that the bills of quantities, which express in an exact form 
the intentions of the architect as set out in his drawings and speci- 
fication, should form a part of the contract, and be dealt with as 
a recognised exposition of the responsibilities of both employer and 
builder, 

The established practice in London in the case of large and public 
works, by which one surveyor is nominated by the architect to repre- 
sent the employer, and another by the builders to act for them, giving 
the construction of the work and the elucidation of the architect’s ideas 
the advantage of the experience of two professional men, who consider 
each question from different points of view, has apparently for many 
years worked well, though in many cases the advantage derived from 
the engagement of two can only be considered nominal. There is an 
understanding that the surveyors so employed are responsible to the 
builder for the accuracy of the quantities supplied, and the general 
drawings and specification prepared by the architect being suflicient, 
the employer is guaranteed against any excess of cost, and the builder 
is held safe against loss from errors of quantity. On this system your 
committee do not think it necessary to make further remark, although 
some objections have been made to it by leading members of the pro- 
fession, who prefer to adopt the course next mentioned. 

Many eminent architects have adopted the course of nominating a 
surveyor who shall prepare the quantities on his own responsibility, 
and as far as the builder is concerned, such quantities become prac- 
tically a part of the contract. Your committee thoroughly appreciate 
the great advantages which the architect (and no less the employer) 
may derive from the employment of a surveyor acquainted with all the 
details of design peculiar to the architect and with his general manner 


of proceeding, and aiso bow such an arrangement facilitates proceed- 
ings, when time is insufficient for the preparation of drawings and 
specification in such full detail as would be necessary if a stranger were 
employed as the surveyor. They are therefore of opinion that this 
system may in such cases be advantageously adopted, provided always 
that the builder be relieved from any responsibility as regards the 
quantities, and that the bills be considered as representing the work 
to be done. The successful working of such a system must depend 
entirely on the ability and position of the surveyor employed, his 
relation to the architect, and the extent of the confidence which the 
builders tendering may repose in him, 

It appears to be an ordinary custom in the provinces for the archi- 
tect to supply the quantities for the carrying out of his own designs. 
Where this is done it should be with the knowledge and concurrence 
of the employer, and the quantities should form a part of the contract. 
The architect accepts the duty of providing the quantities, and should 
not attempt to evade his responsibility by throwing on the builder, as 
is sometimes done, the labour and risk of checking them—a course 
which your committee believe to be unsatisfactory, and in some cases 
likely to lead to great injustice. 

Your committee cannot consider that the objections which have 
been urged to the bills of quantities being made part of the contract 
have much weight. Recognised or not, the quantities should be 
invariably referred to as the interpretation of the drawings and speci- 
fication ; and in all cases where they are supplied to the builder by the 
architect, or by a surveyor in whose nomination the builder has no 
part, and who has no responsibility to him, they should form part 
of the contract. At the same time, when once it is admitted that 
these documents are to form part of the contract, the necessity for 
the employment of more than one surveyor in their preparation 
vanishes. 


The report was not well received by the then existing 
Council of the R.I.B.A. After a later conference, it was 
found that the terms of this report could not be amended, but 
they were reiterated, and the whole subject has lain dormant, 
except that the practices applicable to this question of the 
position of quantities have to some extent changed. The 
builders now have less voice than ever in nominating the 
quantity surveyor, and the complaints of the builders as to 
their treatment by architects, who send out quantities to which 
they append their names, and for which they decline to hold 
themselves professionally responsible, are giving cause to such 
combinations among those builders who have capital and 
credit at stake in their business as will have to be attended to. 

While surveyors employed to prepare quantities recognise 
that the builders have a right to the reasonable accuracy of 
the quantities supplied to them, and that they are bound to 
bring to their work due care and skill, it remains for those 
architects who place themselves in the position of measuring 
surveyors to show their recognition of the fact that it is on 
behalf of both parties that they are professionally engaged. 
When the knowledge is generally diffused among employers as 
to what is the position of quantities in the history of each 
contract, and that they are the real basis of the estimate, they 
will see that the independence of the preparer of these 
quantities is necessary for the just fulfilment of his duties. If 
the architect himself has that independence, and is willing and 
able to bring all his knowledge and acumen to bear on this 
class of work, then he may be trusted by both parties. I am 
aware that there are clients who insist on the quantities being 
prepared by their own architects. On the other hand, there 
are architects of great experience and good standing who 
decline to place themselves in so invidious a position, and con- 
sider that they are better able, on behalf of the employer, to 
treat at arm’s length with the builder, if they have had nothing 
to do with the preparation of the estimate. There are archi- 
tects who recognise the great assistance they have received 
from their surveyors in the careful consideration brought to 
bear on the elaboration of the details of construction and 
arrangement which the application of a fresh mind has 
effected, and, if I may be allowed to bring my own experience 
to bear upon the subject, I may say that I have found that the 
quantities which I have prepared for my own works, when they 
came to be applied for the settlement of the accounts, have 
not been so thoroughly prepared as those which I have taken 
out for other architects for their works. I believe that the 
idea that I had already thoroughly considered each point, 
while preparing the drawings and specification, had been 
dominant in my mind while preparing the quantities, and that 
I had not brought to bear that freshness of investigation and 
attention which I should have given to those of another archi- 
tect. I believe that there is required, for the preparation of 
drawings and specification on the one hand and for the pre- 
paration of quantities on the other, a different frame, if not a 
different constitution of mind—the first requires synthesis or 
putting together; the second requires analysis or pulling to 
pieces, as its most important element. The special charac- 
teristics of a man’s mind and his training prepare him for one 
or the other, and I believe that the work is best done by a 
division of labour. I have not known many men (I am not 
sure that I have known more than one man) who has been able 
efficiently to grapple with the design of a considerable 
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building, and at the same time been capable of preparing 
quantities as they should be prepared for large work. 

The committees appointed by the conferences of architects 
have repeatedly reported that in case the quantities are pre- 
pared by the architect himself, or by a surveyor named by him, 
they ought to form a part of the contract. These conferences 
took the place of meetings, which had been held from to time, 
of provincial societies and the Architectural Association, under 
the title of the Architectural Alliance. The reports which 
were drawn up as a consequence of these conferences were 
based on information derived from many provincial societies, 
and from individual professional men ; and the result is that 
the committees were satisfied that in 1872 and later, ‘it was 
not found practicable to lay down any fixed rule for the 
guidance of the architect in dealing with quantities.” It is 
therefore so far open to architects to prepare quantities for their 
own works, but they must remember that it has been held by those 
who have carefully considered all the bearings of the subject, 
and taken a judicial view of such proceeding, that as such quan- 
tities are elements of the estimates, and are furnished by the 
architect engaged by the employer, they must have a very 
different position from quantities independently obtained by 
the builders, and that the architect so furnishing them is bound, 
if he undertakes such a twofold duty, to bring to bear, at 
least, the amount of independence and special acquaintance 
with the duties of a measuring surveyor that an expert in that 
particular calling would b2 expected to exhibit. He must also 
remember the professional responsibility which attaches to his 
proceedings. 

Such are the difficulties which an architect who prepares 
his own quantities must encounter. The difficulties which he 
must encounter who, having sent out quantities to competing 
builders, or while sending them out at the same time seeks to 
cloak his responsibility for them by putting upon the builders 
tendering, or on the fortunate competitor, the responsibility of 
checking the quantities, and in case of not finding out the 
latent errors, of adopting them as his own—the difficulties 
which such an architect must encounter, I say, are very serious. 
As regards his client, he puts himself out of court in obtaining 
for him omissions to which he may be entitled, or he has to 
apply to his client for payment for work which the client has 
obtained without payment, and with a special bargain that he 
should not be called on to pay ; in which case he must explain 
that the original bargain being without consideration and con- 
trary to public policy, it cannot with honour be enforced. As 
regards the builder, he may have to acknowledge that he has 
made errors in his calculations, and has not brought to bear on 
professional work wherewith builders’ interests were at stake 
the care and diligence which were due, and he destroys his own 
position as architect in that or any other case in which that 
builder is concerned, by giving to the builder the whip-hand 
over him. 

I cannot better conclude than by quoting the concluding 
paragraph of the report on the employment of surveyors, the 
outcome of the conference of architects in 1871 :— 


The more general adoption of quantities, the extension to country 
work of the system of measurement usual in London, the gradual 
modification of local terms and usages, and not least, the discussions 
consequent on such meetings as the conference, will all tend towards 
uniformity of practice ; and as builders become more familiar with the 
London system of measurement, and the public better acquainted with 
the nature and bearings of the questions as to the employment of 
surveyors, and both recognise, when such acquaintance increases, the 
special advantages to be derived from the adoption of cne or the 
other system of employing them, architects and surveyors will find 
it to the interests of their employers to adopt an uniform practice, 


BUILDING PRACTICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.—IV.* 
By J. WARE. 


E have taken a view of the two great species of 
materials used in building, stone and timber; we 
nave considered their qualities, and laid down their nature in 
their separate state, and shall now proceed towards their use 
in erecting edifices, by entering upon the nature of those things 
which connect, cement, and fasten them together. With 
respect to stone, this office is supplied by mortar ; in timber it 
is assisted by nails and other implements of metal. We 
treated first in order of stones, and shall there‘ore first enter 
upon the nature of the matter which connects them, this being 
mortar ; its principal ingredients are lime and sand, and these 
we shall consider. 
Lime is mace of a great many different materials, and 
according to their qualities and niture, it is better or worse, 
stronger or weaker. It may be made of stone, of chalk, or of 


* Adapted from the Complete Body of Architecture. 
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shells. But this is a general rule, that the harder the stone 
the better the lime. Therefore, that which is made of rock is 
best, that of chalk inferior, and that of shells worst. In 
England our best stones for this use are bluish or reddish. In 
Italy, where marble is plentiful and cheap, they burn that into 
lime ; and many other kinds are used in different places. 

We have observed already that the nicety of burning lime 
from the same stone that is used in the building need not be 
observed ; but many have with reason taken notice that it is a 
great damage to the English buildings that the architects are 
so careless in the matter of which itis made. We advise the 
builder, therefore, who is to undertake any considerable struc- 
ture to look carefully to the working of his lime. Let him see 
that it be burnt from a sound, firm, and weighty stone, and 
such as upon the dropping a little aquafortis on it sends up a 
large quantity of bubbles. Let him take care that it be 
uniform in its structure—at least, that there be no lumps of 
different matter among it, which is often the case; if there ba, 
let him try whether they ferment with the acid, and if they do 
not, let them utterly reject such pieces. 

Limestone is best when broken from large rocks or beds 
which lie in the sides of hills; and the lime will be strongest 
which is made from such stone as is newly taken up, not such 
as has been exposed first some time to the air. Limestone 
alters exceedingly on lying above the ground, and it loses that 
very matter which gives it firmness in the lime. It is for this 
reason that stones to make lime are always better dug than 
picked up on the surface, as Palladio justly observes ; and, for 
the same cause, such as have some moisture while in the pit— 
for those which are utterly dry are, in a manner, in the same 
condition with those that have lain exposed to the air. 

If there be not a sufficient supply of proper materials for 
good lime of the strongest kind, let the builder make as much 
as he can of the best materials, and a quantity also of an 
inferior sort, from chalk or from worse stones ; let him keep 
this inferior kind for inside work, for it will be as white as the 
other—all that it wants is strength; and let him use the other 
wherever he has a dependence upon it for firmness. Among 
the many idle things we have affected to copy from the 
Chinese, one was their lime. This is made of sea shells only, 
and it is a white and elegant kind, but of no strength or 
service in this climate. Sound and firm limestone requires 
about sixty hours with a good fire, well regulated, to burn it 
into lime, and it loses about one-third of its weight in the 
burning. 

To examine into the value of lime when burnt we must 
observe its colour and soundness. The whitest is the best ; 
and if upon striking it against a stone it sounds, it is proof 
that it is strong and good. The weight also is a consideration 
in this matter. The lighter the lime is the better ; and we are 
to observe how it slakes. The best is that which requires 
most water to slake it; and in wetting the more it smokes the 
better. It ought also to stick to the sides of the vessel in 
which it is slaked for trial, and the more firmly it does this the 
better it may be expected to endure in the building. 

As to the degree of burning, the nature of the stone must 
determine that. We are sensible sixty hours will appear a 
great while according to the modern practice ; but where per- 
fectly good stone is used less is not sufficient, and this is the 
time directed by all the masters in the science. Too much 
care cannot be taken on this head, for the best materials, with 
bad mortar, will never raise a durable fabric. We see in the 
old buildings mortar become as hard as the very stones, and we 
say that it acquires this strength and firmness from the air. It 
is true that it does ; but there requires a choice in the lime of 
which it is made, otherwise the air, instead of hardening, will 
quickly moulder it to powder. We see this every day in build- 
ings wherein bad lime has been used, as we see the contrary 
effect where there has been a proper choice in this material. 

As the lime is always best when the stone is carried imme- 
diately from the rock to the kiln and burnt as soon as dug, so 
the mortar is always best when the lime is slaked immediately 
on its coming out of the kiln. The reason of this is evident, 
for the lime has at no other time so much strength, the air 
taking an effect upon it which is in a greater or less degree 
slaking, for in time it will be thoroughly slaked by the air and 
fall to a weak powder. But it is not always convenient to work 
up the lime as soon as burnt ; sometimes it is needful to keep 
it a long time, and, finally, there are certain purposes which it 
never answers so well as when it has been thus preserved. 


When lime is to be preserved only a little time after the 


burning for convenience of any kind no more is required than 
to keep it dry, but when it is to be preserved longer more 
caution is needful. For this purpose let a pit be dug in the 
ground, and over this a vessel set as for making mortar, with a 
hole stopped so as it may be opened at pleasure in its bottom ; 
let the lime be slaked and worked up in this vessel, and then 
opening the hole let it run into the pit; as soon as the pit is 
filled let it be covered up with a good coat of sand, and thus it will 
be kept moist and fresh. Another method is to cover up a 
quantity of fresh lime with a yard thickness of sand, and then 
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pour on as much water as will slake it, but not reduce it to 
dust. If the sand crack and the smoke rises through the 
openings, close them up and keep all fast and without vent ; 
the lime will thus be preserved ever so long, and will acquire a 
new value by the time of its lying ; it will be more tough and 
clammy than any other kind, and less free to shoot out its salts 
when worked. No lime is so proper as this for inside work 
where great nicety is required, and none is so fit for painting 
upon, because it will not destroy the colours. 

Mortar is made of a mixture of lime, sand, and water ; 
other ingredients are added occasionally for particular purposes, 
but this is plain mortar, and is the foundation of the different 
kinds. We have advised the builder to be very careful in the 
choice of his stone for lime, and very nice in his examination 
of it after it is burnt ; he will by that care be sure to furnish 
himself with good lime; but if he stops there he may have 
very bad mortar. Sand and water are common ingredients, 
and to the careless eye there may seem little difference in the 
several kinds of the one, or it may be imagined the variations 
of the other are of no great consequence. But this is an error. 
Every little particular is to be regarded in a great work, and 
there are differences in both these articles which may so far 
influence the composition of the mortar as to render the best 
choice and greatest care about the lime ineffectual. A judicious 
person who sets about making mortar will wish to have nothing 
in it but what he intends ; he will therefore take care that the 
sand be pure and the water clear, otherwise whatever foulness 
either of them has it carries so much of some matter not 
intended into the mortar. Our people are very careless in both 
these particulars, and they are very faulty in that neglect. 
. They take their sand from the first pit, and their water often 
from the nearest kennel. It must grieve a person who knows 
the importance of these articles, to see such a slovenly neg- 
ligence in respect of them in preparations for the greatest and 
the most eminent structures. 

River sand is better than pit sand because it is cleaner ; 
otherwise there is no difference. For this reason, where river 
sand of a proper kind can be had, it is to be preferred, other- 
wise pit sand is to be well washed, and it comes to the same 
thing. River.sand is no other than sand washed out of the 
banks or bottom, from which any earthy matter that was among 
it originally has been carried off by the course of the water. 
Therefore pit sand may be made the same by the same method 
—that is, by washing it in water. Very little sand is perfectly 
clean as it lies in the earth; therefore, when pit sand is to be 
used, let it be well pumped upon till the water, which will be at 
first yellow, white or muddy, runs off, after ever so much 
stirring, as clear as it was put on; the sand being then 
examined will be found to look clean and bright, like that of 
rivers, and it is to all intents and purposes the same. 

Next to the cleanness of the sand, let the builder take care 
of the cleanness and condition of his water. Dirty water 
always weakens the mortar, because it carries mud into it, 
which has. no strength nor any business in the composition. 
Spring is not so good for making mortar as river water, but the 
best of all is that taken from a clear pond. If it be set in the 
sun for some hours before it is used, or a quantity made hot 
and mixed with the rest, that all may be warm, it will slake the 
lime the more readily and perfectly. This depends upon a 
very well-established principle, which is that soft water slakes 
lime better than hard, and hot water more perfectly and more 
readily than cold. 

The quality of the sand is also a very great article. There 
is some that is soft and fine like dust, This is the worst of all, 
The proper kind for a strong mortar is a large, coarse, clean- 
looking sand, of a yellowish colour, and such as hurts the 
hands when rubbed between them. 

The care the ancients took in these small particulars was 
the occasion of the vast strength and duration of their works. 
If we will at this time use the same precautions we shall, like 
them, work for the admiration of succeeding ages. Mortar 
thus made will acquire that hardness we find in theirs, which is 
equal to the brick and stone that it cements by the effect of the 
air, while the very same means reduce the common ill-made 
mortar to powder, and destroy everything about it. 

Palladio observes that a larger quantity of pit sand is need- 
ful in mortar than of river sand, but when the pit sand is 
washed it becomes altogether the same in its nature, and is to 
be used in the same proportion. The advice of this author 
and the practice of our builders differ greatly with respect to 
the quantity of sand that is to be used in this mixture. He 
orders three times the quantity of lime if it be pit sand, and 
twice the quantity if river or sea sand; and the common 
practice at this time allows less than a third part, more in some 
places, and in others they are made equal. To speak from 
experience and the result of many trials, it seems that Palladio’s 
proportion of sand is too great, at least for mortar to be used 
in our climate, and that what we commonly allow is too little. 
The medium perhaps will be best, and if any general rule may 
be laid down, it should perhaps be that two-thirds of lime and 
one o fsand would be the best quantities. Palladio sets sea sand 
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and river sand upona level in point of goodness, and seems to be 
indifferent as to their use, but it has been found that sea sand 
does not succeed so well as the other. The reason is plain 
enough, for there is salt in sea sand which imbibes the moisture 
of the air to the damage of the whole. We have observed 
that nothing should be suffered to come into mortar but what is 
intended in the composition; salt is not intended, but it will 
always hang about sea sand, and therefore river sand is better. 

We have observed that a coarse yellow sand is best for 
mortar; but by this we must not be understood to exclude 
those of other colours, for that article is quite indifferent. All 
genuine sand is a crystalline matter formed into little grains, 
and tinged more or less to one colour or other, but which 
signifies nothing. White sand is condemned by some of the 
ancient writers, but this must be properly explained, for what is 
true in one country does not hold good in another. The writers 
who condemn white sand wrote in Italy ; in that country there 
is abundance of a white matter in form of sand, but really com- 
posed of small fragments of marble; this lies about the marble 
quarries, and is washed into the beds of rivers, and this which, 
from its being in form of powder, is called sand by those who 
do not observe the distinction, must needs be of a very improper 
nature for mortar. We have said that sand is of a crystalline 
nature; this is not in the least so, but calcareous: it is too 
much of the nature of lime itself to answer the purposes of the 
intended mixture. It ferments with acids in the same manner 
as limestone, and might be burnt like it into lime, whereas the 
other is not affected by the acid, nor can be reduced to the con- 
dition of lime by fire. This is the white sand that the Italian 
writers object to, and that the builders in that country refuse to 
use in mortar. We havenone of it in England ; our white sand 
is the same with the yellow in all respects but colour. In 
Buckinghamshire the white writing sand is so common tha; they 
use it on all occasions as the other; among the rest they 
mix it with lime for the making of mortar, and it serves as well 
as any other. We may understand by the account the Italian 
architects give of their white sand, that this is the occasion of 
their rejecting it; they do not say it is because of the colour, 
for they were too judicious to regard such trivial circumstances ; 
they tell us it was softer, and that is areal cause of its being 
inferior to common sand. 

They have one kind of sand in Italy which the old authors 
praise extremely, and that with reason ; it is found at this time 
at Puzzoli, the old Puteoli, and hardens under water. This is a 
very substantial recommendation of it for buildings that are 
exposed to that element, and it is found vastly superior to all 
other for such purposes. It isa pale-coloured sand, less harsh 
than the common kinds, though composed of large particles ; 
and it contains a kind of native plaster stone, which has, with- 
out burning, the same effect as plaster of Paris has when 
prepared. . We say without burning, because it is not calcined 
by any human means ; but these are places full of hot springs 
and hot vapours, and probably that effect is produced by fires 
burning naturally under ground. De VOrme has a very sin- 
gular observation with respect to this Puzzoli or Puteolan 
powder: he says that the mortar in which it is used in a 
manner calcines flints, turning them white throughout their 
whole substance. This is a very wonderful effect; but he 
seems to speak of it with the assurance of one who knows it to 
be true. 

When the ingredients of mortar are carefully chosen, the 
lime sound and fresh, the sand clean and sharp, and the water 
soft and pure, there remains another consideration in which the 
ancients were very careful, and we are very remiss and negli- 
gent—that is, the mixing them well together. We affect to 
wonder at the strength of their cements, and some have pre: 
tended to explain it by a supposed addition of many ingredients ; 
but when we compare their practice and ours in this light, we 
shall see there need be no recourse to such a solution, but that 
all is easily accounted for without it. The ingredients were the 
same in their time and in ours, for we know it by their writings, 
but they selected and picked them carefully, and were at vast 
pains in blending them together, whereas we are negligent in 
one respect and idle in the other. Our people throw in a great 
deal of water, and then a little labour does ; the ancients mixed 
all by little and little, and might be very well said, in the 
language of the French proverb, to dilute their mortar with the 
sweat of their brows. They employed a great number of 
labourers, who constantly worked together upon the same 
quantity of mortar for many days; and it was this which 
blended every part of it so thoroughly together that when it 
united it hardened into a stone. There are remains of this old 
mortar yet among the ruins, and when pieces of any size are 
taken off they bear a polish equal to marble. We name these 
circumstances and confirm them by these instances to spirit up 
our builders to have more pains taken with that great article, 
mortar ; they may make such as the ancients did if they will 
take the pains the ancients took to do it. } 

Hair is on some occasions mixed in mortar, and, for certain 
purposes, it is worked up with oil instead of water. There are 
also many other particularities of which we shall treat in their 
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place ; but to speak in general here of the materials, and the 


manner of connecting them, we cannot omit to oppose against 
the slight and inconsiderate practice of the present time, that 
careful, exact, and laborious manner in which the Greeks and 
Romans caused it to be done, and by which they gave their 
mortar that power of hardening by time which we have been 
very apt to admire and envy, but too little careful to understand 
or imitate. 


TESSER AS. 


YTurner’s “Victory” at Trafalgar. 


W. JAMES. 

OON after the battle of June 1 the justly-celebrated marine 
painter, P. J. de Loutherbourg, was employed by some 
enterprising individual to represent the Queen Charlotte engag- 
ing the Montagne. In about four years the picture, which 
measured 12 feet by 84, and cost, we believe, 5007, was com- 
pleted, and soon afterwards exhibited to the public. Without 
descending to minutia, the grand mistake in it was that the 
Queen Charlotte was placed where Lord Howe wanted to get, 
but never could get—a little before the lee beam of his 
antagonist. Among others, the officer whose duty it was (and 
who would have succeeded but for the hasty flight of the 
Montagne and the loss of the Charlotte's fore-topmast) to place 
the British ship in the desired position went to see the picture. 
At the first glance the gallant seaman pronounced the picture a 
libel upon the Queen Charlotte, inasmuch as, had she been in 
the position represented, it would have been her fault for letting 
the Montagne escape. Whether it was owing to this capital 
blemish, or to the half a dozen minor offences against truth in 
different parts of it, we cannot say, but the picture gradually 
sank into disrepute, and eventually became, we believe, lodged 
with an eminent printseller for some debt amounting to less 
than a third of its prime cost. After lying rolled up in a 
corner of one of his rooms, encased in dust, for a number of 
years, the printseller was fortunate enough to find a purchaser 
for the work. The painting was intended to be hung up, as a 
national memento of the naval victory to which it relates, in 
the council-room of St. James’s Palace. As a companion to it, 
a picture was required representing the Victory engaged in the 
battle of Trafalgar. The first marine painter of the day under- 
took the task, and in due time the large area of canvas, which, 
to correspond with the other picture, became necessary for 
this, was covered with all the varied tints which Turner knew 
so well how to mingle and combine to give effect to his 
pictures and excite the admiration of the beholder. Unfor- 
tunately for the subject which this splendid picture is meant to 
represent, scarcely a line of truth, beyond perhaps the broad- 
_ side view of the Victory’s hull, is to be seen uponit. To say 
what time of the day, or what particular incident in the 
Victory’s proceedings, is meant to be referred to, we do not 
pretend, for the telegraphic message is going up, which was 
hoisted at about 11 h. 40 m. A.M.; the mizen-topmast is falling, 
which went about 1 P.M.; a strong light is reflected upon the 
Victory’s bow and sides from the burning Achille, which ship 
did not catch fire until 4 h. 30 m., nor explode until 5 h. 45 m. 
P.M. ; the fore-topmast, or rather, if our memory is correct, the 
foremast of the British three-decker is falling, which never fell 
at all, and the Redoubtable is sinking under the bows of the 
Victory, although the French ship did not sink until the night 
of the 22nd, and then under the stern of the Swéftsuve. The 
principal reason urged for giving to this very costly and 
highly-honoured performance so preposterous a character is 
that an adherence to truth would have destroyed the pictorial 
effect. Here is a ship, shattered in her hull, and stripped of 
the best part of her sails, pushing into a cluster of enemy’s 
ships, without a grazed plank or a torn piece of canvas, to fire 
her first gun. Here is symbolised the first of naval heroes, 
with chivalric valour, devoting himself to his country’s cause ; 
and yet, says an artist of high repute, “there is a lack of 
pictorial materials.” It is almost a national disgrace that there 
should yet be wanted a picture which, in accuracy of repre- 
sentation, no less than in strength and brilliancy of execution, 
is calculated to illustrate and to stand as a lasting memorial of 
one of the greatest sea-battles that ever has been, or that 
perhaps ever will be fought—a battle to the success of which 
England at this time owes, if not her political existence, her 

prosperity, happiness, and exalted station, 


Celtic Ellumination. 
J. O. WESTWOOD. 


At a period when the fine arts may be said to have been 
almost extinct in Italy and other parts of the continent—namely, 
from the sixth to the end of the eighth century—a style of art 
had been established and cultivated in Ireland absolutely dis- 
tinct from that of all other parts of the civilised world. There 
1s abundant evidence to prove that in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, the art of ornamenting manuscripts of the sacred 
Scriptures, and especially of the Gospels, had attained a perfec- 


tion in Ireland almost marvellous, and which, in after ages, was 
adopted and imitated by the Continental schools visited by the 
Irish missionaries. The chief peculiarities of this school consist 
in the illumination of the first page of each of the sacred books, 
the letters of the first few words, and more especially the 
initial, being represented of a very large size, and highly 
ornamented in patterns of the most intricate design, with mar- 
ginal rows of red dots; the classical acanthus being never 
represented, The principles of these most elaborate ornaments 
are, however, but few in number, and may be reduced to the 
four following :—1st. One or more narrow ribbons diagonally 
but symmetrically interlaced, forming an endless variety of 
patterns. 2nd. One, two, or three slender spiral lines, coiling 
one within another till they meet in the centre of the circle, 
their opposite ends going off to other circles. 3rd. A vast 
variety of lacertine animals and birds, hideously attenuated, and 
coiled one within another, with their tails, tongues, and top- 
knots forming long narrow ribbons irregularly interlaced. 
4th. A series of diagonal lines, forming various kinds of 
Chinese-like patterns. These ornaments are generally intro- 
duced into small compartments, a number of which are arranged 
so as to form the large initial letters and borders, or tesselated 
pages, with which the finest manuscripts were decorated. 


Roman Inscriptions. 
S. -LAING. 


From the rude, irregular way in which the letters are cut in 
ancient Roman inscriptions, even upon triumphal arches, and 
under statues and such important objects, it must be inferred 
that people of the middle class among the Romans—the archi- 
tects, sculptors, and the mass of the people who employed 
them, or saw their works—were not generally acquainted with 
the use of letters, with writing or reading. The letters of 
inscriptions, even upon objects of importance, are rudely 
shaped, of unequal sizes, with frequent omissions among them, 
with the words sometimes running into each other, sometimes 
with intervals in the middle, as if two distinct words; the 
lines not straight—in short, such work as a stone-cutter would 
make at the present day in copying the strokes of an 
inscription laid before him, without his having any knowledge 
of their use as letters, and such work as only a public un- 
acquainted with the use of letters would tolerate upon objects 
of art of the highest perfection. It is probable that the sculptor 
of the AZzmerva did not know his “A, B, C.” -Great perfection 
in execution in sculpture, painting, and music is not incom- 
patible with gross ignorance. Phidias may have been as un- 
lettered as a Russian slave. A common millwright, to exercise 
his trade, must be able to read, write, calculate, andthink. The 
one is the civilisation of the fine arts, the other of the useful 
arts, 

Leslie and Constable. 


P. G. HAMERTON, 


Leslie’s admiration for Constable was extreme. The simple 
truth is, that although he may have admired, or thought it his 
duty to admire, one or two other artists more, no artist touched 
him so closely as Constable did. He himself says that Con- 
stable’s pictures gave him a delight distinct from, and he 
almost thinks superior to, that he received from any other 
pictures whatever. ‘Amongst ali the landscape-painters, 
ancient or modern,” says Leslie, ‘no one carries the so entirely 
to nature.” At the time when I knew Leslie he often talked to 
me about Constable, and tried to make me see his merits ; but 
although I was ready to spend any number of hours in looking 
at Constable’s works, and could listen with pleasure to all 
Leslie had to say in their favour, I did not really care about 
them. They seemed to me to lack delicacy of observation, 
because Constable did not seek after the qualities I thought 
most necessary, whilst he aimed at other qualities which, for 
my ignorance, did not so much as exist in nature, as they 
certainly had never been recognised by any previous art. It is 
only very lately that I find myself able to understand Constable, 
and this degree of enlightenment has been forced upon me—as 
art-knowledge usually is on everybody—by the difficulties of 
practical work. Finding great defects in my own manner of 
painting, I perceived at last that they were due to the absence 
of those very qualities which in Constable’s pictures are always 
most conspicuously present, and which had for Leslie a charm 
so seductive. Mr. Ruskin refuses altogether the rank of a 
master to Constable, and considers him merely an industrious 
amateur. Leslie certainly placed him in the very first rank of 
masters. This difference of opinion is interesting as an example 
of the hopelessness of unanimity in judgments about art. Mr, 
Ruskin’s method of study is not such as to lead him naturally 
to any right appreciation of Constable. Mr. Ruskin draws 
definite objects with delicate precision and often in outline, 
nearly always seeking for beauty of line, as especially in his 
beautiful drawings of leaves and branches, and mountain 
contours. Constable seems to have been constitutionally 
indifferent to this kind of beauty; he did not see lines, but 
spaces, and in the spaces he d ¢ rot see simple gradations, but 
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an immense variety of differently coloured sparkles and spots. 
This variety really exists in nature, and Constable first directed 
attention to it. Then again, he cared comparatively little for 
the repose of nature, much for what seemed to him her life. He 
liked broken weather, and fitful breezes, and passing clouds ; 
and, in general, any condition of things which would give 
movement and glitter. And he preferred homely landscape to 
noble landscape, probably from early association with homely 
scenery of a kind which is apt to gain a peculiar hold upon the 
affections. In all these tastes of his he differed widely fromn the 
tastes of Mr. Ruskin, and as his art. was new it was necessarily 
empirical. These reasons may in some measure account for 
Mr. Ruskin’s aversion to it. Constable, however, has had wide 
influence. In France Troyon and the Bonheurs have looked 
to him, and all the best modern French landscape is due to the 
hints he gave. That landscape is now the most influential in 
Europe ; it is even probable that its influence may extend itself 
to England. It is very possible that, in this roundabout way, 
Constable may ultimately exercise more lasting power over 
landscape art even in England than any of his contemporaries. 
Leslie’s high opinion of him is supported by artistic opinions of 
great weight. Troyon’s opinion, especially, is of weight, for 
Troyon himself was a landscape-painter of extraordinary 
power. Mr. Ruskin’s recorded verdict may, on the other hand, 
operate usefully as a check; there is much in nature which 
Constable failed to render, and if his influence became conse- 
crated and unquestioned, it would be necessary to insist on 
certain very important truths which he either unconsciously 
missed, or consciously sacrificed as incompatible with those 
novel qualities he aimed at. 


Shortcomings of Greek Architecture. 


T. HOPE. 

To the last days of its independence, the architecture of the 
Greeks, like a bird still unfledged and incapable of soaring in 
air, showed what some may call its purity, others its deficiencies. 
To the last their inability to place any upright supports— 
whether columns, piers, jambs, or continued walls, in places 
where a covered roof was necessary, at a greater interval than 
a block of stone or beam of wood might span—generated a 
degree of narrowness and contraction in their enclosures, and 
only permitted them to wall in a larger area on condition of 
leaving the edifice exposed to the sky. To the last their want of 
science produced an enormous consumption of materials in 
proportion to the space obtained. To the last the internal 
forms must, with all the elegance that could be applied to their 
limited combinations of outlines, have displayed a want of 
height, an angularity, an absence of curve and swell which 
enables the arch and cupola and vault to produce equal variety, 
connection, and harmony. 


Symbolism in Architecture 
E. A. FREEMAN. 


My objections to the symbolism of Durandus may be briefly 
stated. The system appears to me to be one of merely arbi- 
trary association ; there is no natural or philosophical connec- 
tion between the type and the anti-type ; it requires to be 
pointed out, and the two are retained together in the memory, 
just as any other two circumstances which may happen to have 
an accidental connection. I can readily conceive that minds 
of a certain class may derive much satisfaction and benefit 
from thus symbolising every fragment of minute detail ; but I 
maintain that the teaching is merely subjective ; it exists only 
to themselves, it acts only by an accidental connection ; to use 
a familiar example, like a knot tied in a handkerchief to remind 
one of something to be done on the morrow. It is something 
altogether fleeting ; one mind may attach one meaning toa 
detail, another something quite different, and yet each be 
equally edified ; just as two persons might employ the same 
cipher to denote quite distinct ideas. And even if it should be 
proved that the architect of any particular church symbolised 
in this manner, it appears to me that nothing is gained ; it 
does not take away from its subjective character, or show that 
the detail must necessarily have this signification ; another 
mind may refuse to perceive the connection ; another architect 
may employ the same form with another meaning. There is, 
as I said above, no essential connection between the form and 
the thing expressed ; it does not therefore convey one definite 
teaching intelligible to all. I would not, however, have it sup- 
posed that I entirely exclude all but protosymbolism. There 
are a few instances, like the cross form of a church, and every 
other use of that holy sign, in which, though there is no natural 
or philosophical connection between the symbol and the thing 
signified, there is so close a historical one as fully to supply its 
place. The lesson conveyed by the Cross in every shape is 
immediately intelligible to every one, and its employment 
would convey precisely the same instruction, though it could be 
shown to be, in point of fact, undesigned on the part of the 
architect. So with many symbols of saints ; it only requires a 
knowledge of the historical fact to recognise the connection, 
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and thereby the teaching of the symbol. And there is a large 
class of symbols, both ritual and architectural, in which the 
connection is manifest, being according to the analogy of our 
natural and moral constitution: the symbol doing physically 
what the thing symbolised does morally or spiritually. In 
architectural arrangements the division of chancel and nave 
necessarily symbolises the distinction between clergy and laity 
by making a real physical distinction between them ; the 
natural light of the candles on the altar symbolises the spiritual 
light which they are enjoined for the purpose of representing. 
For such expressions as light, washing, &c , applied to spiritual 
things, are more than mere metaphors: they express connec- 
tions between things occupying an analogous position in two 
distinct though correspondent systems. Protosymbolism, on 
the other hand, as setting forth the ideas of universal reason, I 
hold to be productive equally of zesthetical beauty and of moral 
teaching. Like one class of the symbolism of detail, the 
material structure is physically what the lesson conveyed is 
spiritually or morally. Thus, if my theory be correct, 
Romanesque architecture has to convey the great lesson 
that the Church is everlasting on earth; that neither the 
storms of persecution nor the subtler snares of internal corrup- 
tion can avail to overthrow her ; that she is firm and immovable 
from her foundations. This is expressed by giving the building 
a character of physical firmness and immovability ; huge 
unbroken walls, massive columns, heavy arches, all combine to 
produce this effect. So in Gothic the upward tendency in 
spiritual things, which is its grand lesson, is symbolised by a 
real physical upward tendency in the lines of the building. 
But the solidity of the one and the verticality of the other have 
essentially an <esthetical as well as a moral effect ; their 
development produces beauty ; they satisfy the eye as well as 
the heart. It cannot be otherwise, as they and similar 
instances are the expression of the great ideas which are the 
principles of our conceptions of beauty, not of mere facts which 
are not necessarily connected with them. 


Goethe’s Theory of Colours. 
C, L, EASTLAKE, 

Colour itself, says Goethe, is a degree of darkness (cxvepor) ; 
hence Kircher is perfectly right in calling it /men opacatum. 
As it is allied to shadow, so it combines readily with it; it 
appears to us readily in and by means of shadow, the moment 
a suggesting cause presents itself. We could not refrain from 
adverting at once to a fact which we propose to trace and 
develop hereafter. This opinion of the author is frequently 
repeated, and as it seems at first sight to be at variance with 
a received principle of art, it may be as well to examine ita np 
order to see the general proposition in its true point of view, it 
will be necessary to forget the arbitrary distinctions of light 
and shade, and to consider all such modifications between 
highest brightness and absolute darkness only as so many 
minor degrees of light. The author, indeed, by the word 
shadow, always understands a fainter light. The received 
notion as stated by Du Fresnoy is much too positive and 
unconditional, and is only true when we understand the “ dis- 
playing” light to comprehend certain degrees of half or 
reflected light, and the “destroying” shade to mean the in- 
tensest degree of obscurity. There are degrees of brightness 
which destroy colour as well as degrees of darkness. In 
general colour resides in a mitigated light, but a very little 
observation shows us that different colours require different 
degrees of light to display them. Leonardo da Vinci frequently 
inculcates the general principle above alluded to, but he as 
frequently qualifies it, for he not only remarks that the highest 
light may be comparative privation of colour, but observes, 
with great truth, that some hues are best displayed in their 
fully-illumined parts, some in their reflections, and some in 
their half-lights ; and, again, that every colour is most beautiful 
when lighted up by reflections from its own surface, or from 
a hue similar to its own. The Venetians went further than 
Leonardo in this view and practice, and he seems to allude to 
them when he criticises certain painters, who, in aiming at 
clearness and fulness of colour, neglected what, in his eyes, was 
of superior importance—gradation and force of chiaro-oscuro. 
That increase of colour supposes increase of darkness as so 
often stated by Goethe may be granted without difficulty. To 
what extent, on the other hand, increase of darkness, or rather 
diminution of light, is accompanied by increase of colour, is a 
question which has been variously answered by various schools. 
Examples of the total negation of the principle are not want- 
ing, nor are they confined to the infancy of the art. Instances, 
again, of the opposite tendency are frequent in Venetian and 
early Flemish pictures resembling the augmenting richness of 
gems or of stained-glass ; indeed, it is not impossible that the 
increase of colour in shade, which is so remarkable in the pictures 
alluded to, may have been originally suggested by the rich and 
fascinating effect of stained-glass ; and the Venetians in this, 
as in many other respects, may have improved on a hint 
borrowed from the early German painters, many of whom 
painted on glass. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tur manufactories known as the Gobelins and Sévres, 
which are supported out of the French taxes, no longer give 
general satisfaction. Both of them, when judged from an 
economical and industrial point of view, are found to be 
little more than survivals of an age when it was necessary to 
afford sundry sorts of entertainments for rulers. If a king 
became an enthusiast for weaving, he had to be gratified; 
and besides, tastes of the kind were far cheaper and less 
disturbing than many others which are supposed to be 
essentially royal. The way the factories are being judged 
in France can be seen from a communication which M. 
AyNARD, the deputy of the Rhone, and president of the 
Lyons Chamber of Commerce, has addressed to the 
Courrier de? Art. Gobelins and Sevres were originally, he 
says, annexes of the royal house, which was exalted by their 
splendour. But that vazson-d’étre no longer exists. The 
earliest productions were perfect, owing to the co-operation 
of the best artists of the time, but routine and administrative 
sterility have taken the upper hand. In our time it is im- 
possible to accord any superiority to the would-be chefs- 
@ euvre of Sevres and the Gobelins, which, in fact, are more 
remarkable for their minuteness of execution than for 
qualities that are worth imitation. The so-called national 
manufactories of France may be numbered among the 
national superstitions. They exercise an influence on 
ordinary manufactures and on the taste of the country that 
is injurious, for they offer for admiration works that are 
spiritless, and marked only by costliness and patience, and 
also exemplify a defiance of all the laws of decorative art. 
There is no doubt M. Aynarp’s condemnation of the 
factories is marked by vigour, but at the same time he 
expresses the opinions of many judges who are not dazzled 
by the circumstances attending the origin of the Gobelins 
and Sevres. 

We are glad to be able to say, on the authority of the 
Yorkshire Herald, that the walls which are about to be de- 
molished in York are not part of the ancient city walls. It 
is said by the Hera/d that “the portion now proposed to be 
removed has become useless, in consequence of the new 
accommodation which has been provided by the com- 
missioners under the Prisons Act, and its removal will be a 
great public advantage, and expose to view the really 

“fancient’ part of the Castle, namely, Clifford’s Tower.” 
The //erald, moreover, says “ that no city in the kingdom is 
more jealous for the preservation of its olden defences, and 
that so far from there having been any demolition or removal, 
many thousands of pounds have been spent in their repair 
and preservation during the last fifty years, the last work in 
this direction—the opening of the walls on the north-west 
side of the Minster last summer—having alone cost more 
than 3,000/.” This is a satisfactory statement, and we hope 


the corporation wil continue to be guardians of the old 
work of their city. 


THE semicircular space, it can hardly be called an apse, 
behind the altar of the Madeleine—the most Parisian of 
Paris churches—is about to be transformed. Huve, the 
architect, evidently considered that for the zone between 
the upper semi-dome and the fine colonnade below, which 
forms a sort of screen behind the altar, oblong panels of 
marble, having a circular spot in the middle of each, would 
form a sufficient decoration. In the semi-dome is an 
immense painting rather difficult to analyse, but which is 
said to represent Mary Macpa.ene at the feet of Curist. 
The multitude of figures which occupy the greater part of 
the space comprise figures of many men who were not 
renowned for Christian virtues. They can do no harm, for 
nobody could take the time necessary to identify them. 
. At the centre of the altar is a large group, which it is suff- 

cient to say was the work of Baron Marocuettl, RA. an 
order to suggest its value as sculpture. Another feature in 
the church is the collection of ormolu gaseliers (there are a 
few really good works of sculpture); and, on the whole, it 
suggests in the interior the character of French decorative 
art in the third quarter of the century. It is now proposed 
to substitute for the marble panels above mentioned a large 
band or frieze of mosaic. Like the painting above, it will 
represent CHRIST as the centre of a group, but the figures 
2n both sides will be arranged decoratively rather than 


pictorially, and instead of men like NApoLEON and Bar- 
BAROSSA there will be seen twenty-two of the early bishops 
of France. The designing has been entrusted to M. | 
LAMEIRE, the severity of whose style may seem out of 
keeping with the painting, sculpture, &c., which is now in 
the church; but so practised an artist will, we hope, over- 
come the difficulties. Owing to the enterprise of M. 
GUILBERT MartTIN, the chemist, it is now possible to be 
independent of Venice and Murano for tessere, and the 
execution of the frieze will be entrusted to him. It will 
occupy at least three years, and the experiment will be 
watched with interest, for no doubt it will afterwards be ~ 


found necessary to introduce mosaic elsewhere in the 
church. 


TuE Bill for the Regulation of the Practice of Architec- 
ture, which has been introduced for the State of New York, 
provides for the establishment of a State Board of Archi- 
tects consisting of seven members. Two are to be 
nominated by the Western New York State Association of 
Architects, two by the New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, one by the Faculty of Architecture 
of Columbia College, and one by the Faculty of Archi- 
tecture of the Cornell University. One of the persons so 
appointed from one of the Faculties shall be designated to 
hold office for one year ; one of the persons so appointed 
shall be a lawyer of at least five years’ standing. Each 
person so appointed shall hold office for two years, unless 
designated to hold office for one year. Five members of 
the Board shall constitute a quorum ; but the Board may 
delegate the examination of applicants to a committee of 
less number to report the examination to the Board. The 
Board may adopt rules and regulations for the examination 
and licensing of applicants for licenses to practise archi- 
tecture in accordance with the provisions of this Act, and 
may amend, modify, and repeal such rules and regulations 
from time to time. Examinations of applicants for a license 
to practise architecture are to be held at least once in each 
year, and any person over twenty-one years of age, upon the 
payment of a fee of 5 dols. tothe Board, shall be entitled to 
enter any examination appointed for determining the 
qualification of applicants for such license. If the exami- 
nation shall be satisfactory to a majority of the Board, a 
license shall be issued to the applicant, authorising him to 
practise the profession of architecture upon the payment of 
an additional fee of 15 dols. A person who shall at the 
time of the passage of the Act be engaged in the practice of 
architecture in the State shall be entitled to such a license 
without fee or examination on presenting to the State Board 
of Architects an affidavit to that effect. Each person so 
licensed shall cause the same to be recorded in the clerk’s 
office of the county of his residence, or, if a non-resident of 
the State, in the county in this State in which he shall have 
an office, and the clerk shall record the same upon pay- 
ment to him of his fees at the same rate as for recording a 
deed. Upon every change of such residence or office from 
such county to another county in this State, the holder of 
such a license shall cause the same to be recorded in like 
manner in the clerk’s office of the county to which such 
residence or office shall be changed. The Board shall 
keep on file in the office of the Secretary of State a correct 
list of all licensed architects. Any license so granted may 
be revoked by the State Board of Architects for gross 
negligence, recklessness, or dishonest practices of the holder 
thereof ; but before any license shall be revoked, such 
holder shall be entitled to at least twenty days’ notice of 
the charge against him, and of the time and place within 
the county of his residence of the meeting of the Board for — 
hearing and determining of such charge. Ifa person shall 
pursue the practice of architecture in this State, or shall 
engage in preparing plans, specifications, and preliminary 
data for the erection or alteration of buildings, or shall desig- 
nate himself as an architect having an office or doing business 
within the State without a license, he shall be guilty ofa mis- 
demeanour, and upon conviction shall be fined not less than 
50 dols. nor more than 500 dols, But nothing in the Act 
is to prohibit any person in the State from acting as archi- 
tect of his own building, or as architect for any person 
employing him, with full knowledge on the part of such 
employer that the person so employed is not a licensed 
architect in accordance with this Act. 
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SHEFFIELD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS COMPETITION. 
[DESIGN SUBMITTED BY MR. JAMES F. BELL.) 
HIS was considered a good design, and ran very close 
to those selected. The plan is a compact and well- 
arranged one. According to Mr. WATERHOUSE, most of 
the competitors had spoiled their plans by breaking up the 
front to Cheney Row in such a manner as to make it 
almost impossible to treat the elevation successfully—in 
fact, they more or less opened directly into the courtyards. 
Mr. Bett has avoided this mistake, and his design shows 
four symmetrical and well-balanced fronts that could be 
very successfully treated in either Classic, Gothic or Renais- 
sance. 

The author thought it necessary to place the mayor’s 
suite of apartments in the most important and convenient 
position, and has consequently placed them along the whole 
of the principal front (Pinstone Street), which insures a 
magnificent suite over 170 feet in length. The ante-room is 
placed opposite the grand staircase, and leads into the 
reception-room, which in turn leads into the fine banqueting- 
room; the latter opens out and becomes enlarged at the 
Surrey Street end, and is well lighted by two fine bays. 
The reception and banqueting rooms are capable of being 
thrown into one fine apartment of 70 feet by 30 feet, which 
is sufficiently large for any festive occasion. In like manner 
the mayor’s parlour and retiring-room can be thrown 
together with an equally successful result, thus securing 
two magnificent apartments of about 70 feet by 3o feet 
each; while on the other hand they may be used separately, 
the rooms being well proportioned in either case. 

From the banqueting-room a private corridor leads to 
the mayor’s private sitting or retiring-room, which is pro- 
vided with a lavatory and w.c. Adjoining and next to the 
banqueting-room is the butler’s serving-room, with a lift to 
kitchens above. 

It will be noted on referring to the plans that the 
author has managed to keep the various rooms of the 
mayor and council absolutely in the western portion, 
while the public offices are placed in the east, with the 
town clerk’s office as near as possible to the mayor’s 
private room. Consequently the author has been able to 
cut off the public communication with the mayor and 
council’s apartments by placing private doors in the 
corridors, which would be kept locked, thus effectuaily 
excluding the public from this portion of the building, 
while at the same time the council-chamber is so placed 
that both the council and public have access to it, the 
former without going into public corridors, and the latter 
without intruding on the privacy of the mayor and council. 
The author attaches much importance to this valuable 
point. The various committee-rooms are also kept private, 
but whenever thought necessary the whole suite can be 
thrown open to the public, when the mayor and council 
are not sitting. 

The author in choosing a style for the elevations was 
influenced by a personal visit to the site, which showed him 
that though perfectly feasible to work out a good Classic or 
Renaissance design, the sharp runaway angles together 
with the surroundings pointed to Gothic as being more 
suitable, and requiring less mechanical regularity than the 
foregoing style. In choosing this free form of thirteenth- 
century Gothic, the author thought to get more play and 
freedom for all his elevations. 


DESIGN FOR PROPOSED MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, SHEFFIELD. 


HIS design was submitted by Messrs. FARROW & 
Nispert, in the recent open competition, and is of 

a freely treated Renaissance character. The position of the 
tower and other features was, to a certain extent, regulated 
by the disposition of the streets from which the building 
would be seen. The porte cochtre has been designed with 


an open loggia over it on the first floor, as an attempt to 
solve the difficulty of treating this feature. ‘The character 
of the drawing required by the conditions of the competi- 
tion does not convey the effects of the varying planes of 
the elevation, a point to which the designers gave consider- 
able attention. 


THE OLD C)ICOA-HOUSE, CHESTER. 


’ THE illustration is taken from a water-colour drawing 

by Mr. A. H. BetcueEr, architect, which was ex- 
hibited last year at the Royal Academy. The building has 
been superseded, but it is well to have a record of so in- 
teresting an example of the style which is most associated 
with Chester. 


STUDY FROM LIFE. 
HIS illustration is from a pencil drawing by M. 
Urpain BourGeots, one of the best known of the 
Paris painters, and whose works are to be found in many 
countries. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE tenth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A,, ptesident, in the chair. 

Mr. JOHN SEDDON read a paper, of which the following is 

an abstract, on 
Church Fittings. 

Mr. Seddon said it was a question depending on the 
special circumstances of each particular case how far the 
fittings of a church should correspond in character with the 
architecture of the fabric. It was doubtful, as this age 
possesses no special style of architecture of its own to bespeak 
its historical succession, whether artistic harmony or archzo- 
logical consistency should be the more important. A good 
rule where an old church is concerned is to leave it alone ; but 
when one has to be refitted, it would seem that its furniture 
should not be of an earlier, but might be of a later style than 
that which is the prominent one of the structure ; while with 
regard to wholly new buildings, they and their contents should 
certainly correspond. In all cases, however, the introduction 
of novel materials or modes of workmanship, and of the highest 
class of the subsidiary arts employed, may well serve to dis- 
tinguish church fittings as being of the nineteenth century, and 
not merely slavish copies of old examples. As to church 
planning, the native Gothic style, than which (as laid down in 
the paper of “ Requirements and Suggestions,” issued by the 
Incorporated Church Building Society) none 1s more generally 
suitable for a church in the United Kingdom, is elastic enough 
to admit of any change needed to accommodate modern use 
and ritual; whereas that now fashionable for secular archi- 
tecture, which ignores the scientific invention and beauty of 
the pointed arch, does not seem, even in its chef-@euvre of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, to have been able to assimilate a frank 
expression of constructional and ecclesiastical needs with its 
empirical rules of design. Simplicity of plan and amplitude of 
scale are preferable for modern use than elaborate but 
diminutive detail, and in this respect it would be well that our 
architectural works should emulate the engineering ones of the 
day. He had endeavoured in his new church of St. James at 
Great Yarmouth to embody his own ideas of the manner in 
which he would deal with modern problems, in the architectural 
language inherited from our Mediczeval ancestors. 

Church fittings, without reckless abandonment of precedent, 
should as a first requisite subserve utility, but may at the same 
time be made objects of beauty, and admit of ornamentation of 
high class and varied nature ; among them fonts have in past 
time been specially distinguished by the lavish thought and art 
bestowed upon them and their accessories, and nowhere more. 
so than in this country. Those of the Norman period, though 
the earliest, are generally the richest and most vigorous ; those 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are more refined in 
their ornamental detail, but display less fancy in design; the 
Perpendicular fonts of the fifteenth century are no longer 
grotesque, but graceful in proportion and more appropriately 
enriched. The exquisite canopied spire of the font cover of 
Ufford Church, Suffolk, and the noble baldachino-like enclo- 
sures of the fonts of St. Peter Mancroft Church, Norwich, and 
of Trunch Church, Norfolk, are examples of the magnificence 
often indulged in as regards this particular feature of church 
fittings by our ancestors. Modern munificence is often dis- 
played upon the same objects, and we have at disposal for the 
purpose still richer marbles, with cloisonné and other kinds of 
mosaic, and the zealous services of able sculptors if we would 
only employ them. In the fonts of Llandaff Cathedral, Rother- 
ham Ckurch, St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, and others, 
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executed from his (Mr. Seddon’s) designs, some of these means 
had been made use of as far as funds permitted. Pulpits, as 
Mr. Ruskin has said, may be over-ornamented, and if the 
preacher is to be thereby made to appear insignificant in com- 
parison, as in some of the extravagant examples in Continental 
cathedrals this has obviously been the case, yet the moderate 
richness of design seen in the specimens collected and published 
by Mr. Dollman from old churches in England cannot fairly be 
so censured. In the pulpit in course of erection for the choir 
of Norwich Cathedral, in honour of Dean Goulburn, from the 
designs of the author, the material employed is oak ; that for 
Llandaff Cathedral is in stone, with marble columns ; while 
others are entirely of marble, as at St. James’s Church, Pad- 
dington, and Betchworth Church, Surrey (executed by Messrs. 
Blacklee, of St. Marychurch, Torquay, in their marbles from 
that locality) ; in the latter mosaic having also been extensively 
employed. Drawings of other designs of a simpler character 
both in stone and wood suitable for small and cheaper churches 
were also exhibited. 

Lecterns might be considered in connection with pulpits, as 
being the appliances in most churches where the Lessons are 
read, yet for this particular purpose their usage dates only from 
the seventeenth century. Many old examples of lecterns are, 
however, to be found, and those which take the form of eagle- 
desks were no doubt intended for the reading of the Gospels 
from the north side of the sanctuary, and other simpler ones 
were provided for the Epistles to be read from, and for other 
purposes for which uses were formerly and might again be 
found. As, however, one lectern only is now usually employed 
in moderate-sized churches, there seems no reason to object to 
this being of the eagle-desk variety. This is generally made in 
brass, and may be a costly object. That at Llanbadern Church, 
near Aberystwith, has an eagle made in majolica ware with 
stone support; and that at Ingham Church, Norfolk, has a 
similar eagle on a wooden base ; and designs for several of a 
simple and expensive character are also shown. The altar, 
with its surroundings, is, of course, the principal object in a 
church, on which the highest efforts of the architect to dignify 
it should be employed. The altar-table should be of sufficient 
width and height—not less than 8 feet long as a rule, nor more 
than one-third the width of the chancel ; 3 feet 5 inches is the 
minimum height, 2 feet 3 inches is sufficient for the width, as 
such will permit of the retable being then conveniently reached. 
The table itself does not require elaborate ornamentation, as 
its purpose is to be vested with rich altar-cloths ; at the same 
time it should not be mean. Wood is the material most in use, 
but the altar-shelf behind it, to support the cross, candlesticks, 
and flower-vases, should be a part of the structure of the east 
end, and may be of stone or marble built into it. The drawings 
shown comprise the table in Lambeth Palace Chapel, St. 
James’s Church, Great Yarmouth, and Christ College Chapel, 
Brecknock. The example given of an altar-shelf is from the 
new church at Gorse Hill, near Swindon Station; and that for 
the altar-rail for Norwich Cathedral, recently executed from 
the author’s designs by Messrs. Starkie Gardner & Co., in 
brass and enamel on groups of marble columns ; together with 
others in wood for smaller churches, are also shown, The 
reredos is the background to the altar-table, and therefore 
it is enriched in order to concentrate attention to that. Conse- 
quently it should not appear as if its object were to draw all 
eyes to itself. Even though the whole east end of the chancel 
be combined into one magnificent scheme of decoration, pro- 
minence should be given to what is the reredos proper—the 
immediate background of the altar-table, extending but little 
on either side of it, and rising to no great height above it, and 
not encumbered with sensational sculpture. This is the posi- 
tion generally chosen for a carved panel representing the Last 
Supper, a subject essentially picturesque in contradistinction to 
sculpturesque, and in white marble ineffective at a distance. 
Such a panel was placed in the reredos designed by the author 
for St. James’s Church, Paddington, to his great reeret...2 Inst. 
Saviour’s Church at Bath, the reredos is of stone, designed asa 
memorial to the former vicar, with a white marble cross in the 
central panel surrounded by foliage, with seven doves ; and in 
the side ones are the four Evangelists’ emblems, and all are in 
high relief carved in alabaster. At St. Peter Mancroft Church in 
Norwich, the reredos is in oak, and in the Perpendicular style, 
of which that noble church is a fine example ; other examples 
of a simpler character shown are from Llanbadern Church, 
Aberystwith, and elsewhere. The seats for the congregation 
are the principal fittings for a church, and it is essential that 
they should be comfortable, and yet not conducive to lounging, 
and that they should afford proper facilities for kneeling. The 
variation of practice in so simple a matter is astonishing, and 
therefore the subject is now under the consideration ef the 
Committee of Architecture of the Incorporated Church Build- 
ing Society, as the paper entitled ‘Requirements and Sugges- 
tions,” already referred to, is now under revision, and “it is 
proposed to submit it to the criticism of this Institute before 

itis finally settled upon. Mr. William Butterfield has given 
his views, founded on great experience, in a pamphlet entitled 


“ Church Seats and Kneeling-boards,” which deserves careful 
consideration. Several examples were shown in which Mr. 
Seddon has from time to time striven to arrive at the best 
result with due regard to economy, and he also submitted a 
suggestion to provide suitable kneeling accommodation in 
cases where churches are furnished with chairs instead of fixed 
seats, which had been worked out by Mr. Carter, joint architect 
with himself for Grange Town Church, near Cardiff. The 
choir stalls and desks which were given to Rochester Cathedral 
nave as a memorial to the memory of his father by Canon 
Cazenove, and the stallwork in the chancel of St. Nicholas’s 
Church, Great Yarmouth, were shown as examples designed to 
suit special conditions in the former case, and as suitable for a 
large church in the latter, and others for smaller churches in 
addition. Church screens were objects of extreme importance 
with regard to the effect of church interiors, against which, 
unfortunately, there is a modern prejudice, and in one diocese, 
at any rate, they are all but prohibited. They have, however, 
a useful purpose as marking the separation of the sanctuary 
from the congregation, and, esthetically, a church seems 
unfurnished without one. At Ingham Church, in Norfolk, the 
lower part of a magnificent old stone screen exists, and a 
design for a conjectural restoration of the upper portion to 
accord with what remains is exhibited. Wood, however, is 
the more ordinary material employed, and admits of great 
variety of treatment, whether simple or rich, and some examples 
were shown. 

These and other church fittings, with monuments to the 
memory of the departed, were perhaps the best opportunities 
afforded to architects at the present day upon which they can 
devote their efforts to realise their own ideas of beauty ; but it 
is earnestly to be desired that they would, whenever able, call 
to their assistance sculptors and painters as well ; and thus, by 
re-establishing the unity of the arts which is an essential to 
their success, strive to enlist the sympathy and interest of the 
public, and ‘render our churches once more museums for the 
people of this highest order of sacred and ecclesiastical art. 

Mr. WM. WHITE, F.S.A., proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Seddon for his paper. The subject was an elaborate one, com- 
bining many points that they could hardly touch on in one dis- 
cussion. Though there might be difference of opinion on 
details, he believed they were all agreed on the general prin- 
ciples. There could be no doubt as to one point—that English 
Gothic was sufficiently elastic for present purposes, in spite of 
the objection of its representing an abolished ritual. Looking 
at the contemporary history of the country, the present prayer- 
book and ornaments rubric really represented the views which 
the reformers had of eradicating certain accretions and super- 
stitions. 

Mr. S. J. NICHOLLS: Order. 

Mr. WHITE said he was glad to hear the interruption, for 
the term superstition was much used to bring into discredit ser- 
vices which ought to be followed. In subordinate matters, such 
as seats, they should beware of employing too much ornament. 
Seats were a necessity, and in an elaborately-finished church it 
would not be right to leave the seats altogether uncared for. 
Convenience in their use was another point to be looked to, 
and the sloping of the backs had created a difficulty. A slope 
of 2 or 3 inches from the back was not comfortable. Speaking 
of reredoses, he said it was essential that the centre should 
be treated as one with the altar itself, and not simply as 
a separate panel. At one of the altars at St. Peter Man- 
croft, the centre was not treated with sufficient distinction. 
That at St. James’s, Paddington, on the contrary was. The 
plain Latin cross was a distinctively modern feature not intro- 
duced in Medizeval times, but it was always considered worthy 
of the highest degree of decoration, and rarely to be seen 
except with decoration of some kind or another. Sculpture 
and painting for the centre of the reredos should not be sensa- 
tional nor realistic. It should be suggestive or conventional, a 
symbolical treatment being what was wanted. He was sorry to 
express an adverse opinion on one of the most magnificent of 
encaustic paintings, namely, that in the reredos of Lyndhurst 
Church, The realistic figure standing in the centre of the 
altar was to his mind not at all agreeable. Regarding dimen- 
sions of churches and sound, he was convinced that a large 
church was not the best for sound unless it were divided up 
into aisles as well as nave, and by aisles he did not mean 
narrow passages, A church with aisles cost considerably less 
also in proportion than the church without, for in the latter case 
they must throw up the roof and walls to an enormous extent 
owing to the large span. As to the position of a pulpit, in the 
old churches the pulpit, if still in its original position, would 
be found on the south side. He thought there was a practical 
reason for this, as the preacher would have to face the glaring 
sun if the pulpit were on the north side. 

Mr. NICHOLLS seconded the vote of thanks. With regard 
to the recommendation that fonts should be raised by some 
steps, the old idea was that it should be down some few steps. 
The wine-glass pulpits he believed in most cases had been 
reached by the staircase to the rocd-screen. Having referred to 
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the types of altar-tables in connection with their origin in the 
use of the martyrs’ tombs, he said he believed a reredos was 
not put up when the altar was placed in the chord of an apse. 
The mode of seating in churches abroad—that of chairs— 
enabled persons to turn round and face the pulpit while it was 
occupied by the preacher. 

Mr. CARPENTER said it often happened that after an archi- 
tect had designed everything for a church and all was finished, 
some one without consulting the architect presented the church 
with a pulpit that was out of harmony with and spoiled the 
whole of the architecture of the church. Most clergymen had 
not sufficient backbone to refuse the gift. St. John’s Church, 
at Bremen, with its vaulting and magnificent proportions, was 
one of the finest interiors he had ever seen. Some also of the 
twelfth-century churches at Wisby were extremely fine, these, 
like the church at Bremen, having projected chancels. Speak- 
ing of the materials for fonts, he said there was a magnificent 
bronze font at Hildersheim. The fine church and font at 
Luton, Mr. Seddon had not referred to. In Coptic churches 
shallow steps led down to the'font. The altar in these churches 
was in the apse, with baldachino over. The bishop’s seat was 
to the east, where the use of a reredos would cut him off from 
sight. The seats in Westminster Abbey were examples of 
what was to be avoided. 

Mr. TARVER alluded to a visit to a Welsh church, where 
there was a sunk font in addition to the ordinary font. While 
preserving an ecclesiastical character, church seats should be 
made as comfortable as possible. 

Mr. WoopwarbD said provision should be made for hats 
and umbrellas. Among the finest bench ends were those at 
Hampstead parish church, designed by Cockerell. The Con- 
tinental system of chairs was unsuitable here, except for side 
chapels, on account of the noise made in moving them. Tile 
pavements were also open to objection on the score of noise. 
At Lyndhurst Church the treatment of the seat-ends was most 
satisfactory, beautiful, and artistic. He was sorry to hear Mr. 
White’s somewhat disparaging remarks on Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s magnificent fresco. His own idea had been that it 
represented what the character of a reredos should be. 

The PRESIDENT, in putting the vote to the meeting, referred 
to his late visit to Spain, where the churches were so noble in 
their proportions. It was felt, on returning to English 
churches, how despicable and mean they were as regarded the 
seating. 

The vote was carried by acclamation, and Mr. Seddon 
having acknowledged the compliment, the meeting was 
adjourned to that day week. 


THE RUSKIN MUSEUM AT SHEFFIELD. 


* Tuesday the formal opening of the Ruskin Museum 

took place in the presence of a large assemblage, repre- 
sentative of the public bodies of the town. Hitherto Mr. 
Ruskin’s remarkable collection of art treasures has been shel- 
tered in the museum at Walkley, but there it was difficult of 
access to the public, and could not be displayed to advantage. 
In the hall in Meersbrook Park the pictures and other objects 
have a worthy home, and will doubtless be inspected by the 
toilers of Sheffield more frequently and appreciated much more 
highly than they have been in the past. The Sheffield people 
generally are delighted with the thought that Mr. Ruskin 
should have chosen their town for the location of his unique 
collection. It is true the gift is not absolute ; the loan is for 
twenty years, and surely of so long a period it may be said that 
“tis enough, ’twill serve.” The Earl of Carlisle, who had 
acceded to the wish that he should open the new museum, 
arrived at the park shortly before three o’clock, the hour fixed 
for the inaugural ceremony. 

Sir Henry Acland, who had been announced to take part in 
the opening proceedings, was detained at home through illness. 
Writing to. Sir Henry Stephenson, chairman of the Ruskin 
Museum Committee, he said :— 

I had hoped, with your permission to have said a few 
words concerning the work in which you are engaged. It is 
one of rare, indeed of unique, significance. Mr. Ruskin is a 
unique man. As is the case with many great geniuses in 
history, he does not in all his utterances obtain consent or even 
approval from persons entitled to hold and express an opinion, 
I have known him more than fifty years. We were at Christ 
Church in Oxford together, and formed an intimacy then which 
has never had ajar. He has been one of the joys of my life 
and of my home. But I must not trust myself to speak of any 
private relations I name them only to justify me in saying to 
you what I am about to say. It were wasting words to remark 
what a hold Mr. Ruskin has had and has on the literature of 
the English-speaking races. His voluminous writings have 
had and have a vast circulation in this country and the United 
States. And it may be doubted whether any literary man has 
had more ardent devotees among cultivated people. This is 


the more remarkable because he often expresses opinions in 
powerful language adverse to the general sentiment of his 
time. In fact, his way of uttering rebuke, nay, even abuse, is 
as a work of that black art as masterly as his finest touches of 
poetry and his tenderest portraiture of human passion. Some 
of your Sheffield friends may remember the way he wrote of 
their great manufacturing city. If they do not remember it, I 
will not quote his sarcasm. And thereupon comes the key to 
his nature, as it seems to me. He—it is almost trifling to say 
it—has powers granted to few of the sons of men. I remember 
wn the first volume, the first edition, of “ Modern Painters” 
appeared anonymously, a great literary authority in such a 
matter s tid to me at the Athenceum, “That young man has added 
tu the Euzlish language descriptions of nature never until now 
produced.” It is certain that his powers of language increased 
by use, and the subjects to which they were applied were 
equally enlarged. It would be idle and impertinent in me to 
make even a summary of this, his work, or enumerate its 
varied character. But I venture to add in more detail that 
which I hinted just now, what is the key to the development 
of this genius which has taken the literature of art by storm in 
our day. His earliest education was essentially a religious one 
—he was wont to say narrowly religious. Perhaps so. It pro- 
duced two effects—devotion and reverence for his parents who 
taught him, and devotion and reverence for the Heavenly 
Father to whom the earthly parents directed their child. 
The result appeared in every stage of his life. It may be 
summed up in three fundamental states of mind—the love of 
God, love of His works of nature and of grace, love of man, the 
highest, most complex, most perplexing of all these visible 
works. And I venture to think that this was the order of his 
mental evolution—the order in which his amazing industry, his 
reverent and his poetical power developed his elaborate results. 
His earlier study of the Alps, the clouds, the trees, the waters 
—his insight into geological science, as explaining the formation 
of the earth (he drew for Dean Buckland detailed cliff stratifica- 
tion while an undergraduate), his tendency to apply scientific 
accuracy and knowledge whereon he could were related to 
his abiding sense of the work of a Creator, and of a supreme 
intelligence, all pervading, ever present. And so he came, but 
not at once, from the study of inanimate nature to the study 
of man, his works and his ways, his capabilities and his sins. 
And then, these two heights once reached, his intense, his 
often turbulent nature would not only seek to put in the reach 
of all men whom he could influence the highest objects of the 
purest culture, but he would endeavour to tread under foot 
whatever in his judgment, sometimes hasty, hindered the 
elevation of the human mind. He spent almost all that he 
possessed for these great, I had almost said holy ends, not care- 
lessly, but with ability and consideration. Thus it came about 
that the great and fastidious critic of art, who had inveighed 
against factories, manufactures, machinery, railroads, cities, 
moved by the love of God, of His nature, and of man, set 
himself to place the choicest, the purest, and most refined of 
his possessions in the immediate reach of the toilers of the 
forge and the mill in one of the great iron factories of the 
world, It is a pathetic picture. God grant Mr. Ruskin’s object 
may be attained. Remember that his museum is a place of 
study, not of amusement. Children and women and men may 
read there the ineffable descriptions of the loveliest pictures of 
Fra Angelico, Giotto, Carpaccio, from every line of which Mr. 
Ruskin’s description has made a text for a spiritual soul- 
stirring discourse on the highest nature of man, fostered by 
faith, hope and charity. Plain Englishmen who are not called 
on to live in the fierce competition of your great manufactures, 
nor to plunge into the blind rage of party, falsely called 
politics, will ever bless the memory of him who having reviled 
machines and machinery, lived to seek to help and solace the 
hearts of those of our countrymen who make and who use 
them. As I write this in my bedroom I feel the poverty and 
feebleness with which I treat a great subject. Let me add the 
end of one of Mr. Ruskin’s lectures on art, a passage the like 
of which are in hundreds in his writings, signifying the 
supremacy in him of the love of God, of nature and of man. 
“Tf, loving well the creatures that are like yourself, you feel 
that you would love, still more dearly, creatures better than 
yourself, were they revealed to you; if, striving with all your 
might to mend what is evil, near you and around, you would 
fain look for a day when some Judge of all the Earth shall 
wholly do right, and the little hills rejoice on every side ; if, 
parting with the companions that have given you all the best 
joy you had on earth, you desire ever to meet their eyes again, 
and clasp their hands where eyes shall no more be dim nor 
hands fail ; if, preparing yourselves to lie down beneath the 
grass in silence and loneliness, seeing no more beauty, and 
feeling no more gladness, you would care for the promise to 
you of atime when you shall see God’s light again, and know 
the things you have longed to know, and walk in the peace of 
everlasting love, then the hope of these things to you is 
religion, the substance of them in your life is faith, And in 
the power of them it is promised us that the kingdoms of this 
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world shall yet become the kingdoms of our Lord and of His 
Christ.” 

Mr. Alderman Baker, as senior trustee of St. George’s 
Guild, asked the Mayor of Sheffield to take charge of the 
treasures which had been for some years at Walkley. 

The Mayor, on behalf of the town, tendered the sincere 
thanks of the inhabitants to Mr. Ruskin for his very munificent 
loan. He assured the Guild that every care would be taken to 
guard the treasures in the museum with the greatest solicitude. 

The Earl of Carlisle, who was cordially greeted, said he 
could not thank them sufficiently for the honour they had done 
him. He dared say it might be a question with them why he 
should have been selected for this honourable post. He had 
not been associated with Mr. Ruskin in any of his life’s work ; 
and though he was proud to think that he knew Mr. Ruskin, 
yet he could not claim that old friendship which would enable 
him to speak as Sir Henry Acland had done. But as an 
ordinary person who had felt the influence of Mr. Ruskin, he 
could not refuse to show his great gratitude by accepting the 
invitation to open the museum. It was only on an occasion of 
this sort, when one naturally considered the work of Ruskin as 
a whole, that one perceived how great that work had been. He 
thought it was hardly possible for people of this generation 
to know the extent of it. Those things which, when he was 
young, were looked upon as rather wild paradoxes, had 
become everybody’s truisms. When Ruskin began writing the 
world was given over to ugliness, and although he knew that 
Ruskin himself admired and taught others to admire many of 
the then old painters who were his friends, yet still he must 
repeat his own opinion that the art manufacture of the country 
was at that time at the lowest possible ebb. The appreciation 
of beauty, whether in art or nature, was certainly cold, and 
painting in general was decidedly academical. Against that 
academical painting, against that coldness of appreciation, 
against that deadness, that want of connection between manu- 
facture and art, Ruskin fought. Ruskin hit hard blows at 
individuals in doing so. If he might say one word of criticism 
of Ruskin’s work it was this, that what survived of it, and still 
more what would survive of it, was the praise and not the 
blame. Everybody knew that it was far harder to praise well 
than it was to blame, but with Ruskin it was the opposite. 
His best work was when he praised himself, and when he taught 
us to see beauties and not defects. But there was one piece of 
attack in which he believed that Ruskin had really been 
successful, and that was his attack on ugliness in general. 
Would they allow him here to quote an expression of Ruskin’s 
Opinion, which was about avery different sort of man from 
himself? He said this about- Byron :—“ But even all this he 
might have done, and yet have been no master mind had not 
he sympathised with me in a reverent love of beauty and an 
indignant recoil from ugliness.” That, to his mind, was the 
key-note of Ruskin’s life. It was very difficult for them to 
judge how much he had aided an appreciation of beauty on the 
part of all of them, but he was quite certain there were whole 
classes of beautiful things which people now enjoyed and 
delighted in with which Ruskin’s name was inseparably con- 
nected. They could not think of the Alps without thinking 
how he had analysed and described their beauties, whether of 
their peaks and glaciers or the smallest grasses and flowers. 
They could not think of architecture without associating his 
name with the way in which he had taught them to feel 
and understand Venice and Amiens; and they could not think 
at all events of great schools of painting without thinking how 
he had written about Tintoretto and Turner. But it was a 
great mistake to think that he had merely enabled people to 
enjoy a sort of adzlletantfe connoisseurship, and to talk in 
an understanding way about the beauties which he had enabled 
them to see. With him this love of beauty was inextricably 
mixed with his belief in piety and honesty, which he believed 
lay under healthy social and national life. It was the way in 
which he had united criticism with ethics that had given him 
the great hold which he believed Ruskin now had on all classes 
of people. If he united ethics with criticism it should be also 
remembered that he made that not merely a feeling, but he 
instilled the duty of carrying it out in work. And it was this 
that made him no doubt what he was in the mind of Carlyle, 
who expressed his feelings about Ruskin in these words, which 
occurred in a letter of Carlyle’s to Emerson :—“ There is 
nothing going on among us as notable to me as those fierce 
lighting bolts Ruskin is copiously and desperately pouring into 
the black world of anarchy all around him. No other man in 
England that I meet has in him the Divine rage against 
iniquity, falsity, and baseness that Ruskin has, and that every 
man ought to have.” He knew it would be absolutely impos- 
sible for him to give anything like a complete appreciation of 
Ruskin’s life and work on an occasion like the present, but he 
felt that it would have been wrong in him not to have said how 
the matter struck him and to put his views before them. 
Everyone who read Ruskin’s works and looked at Ruskin’s life 
Siege ees oe a different view of it. _ The people of 

perhaps a better opportunity than any one 


else ‘to do that completely, because they now had a tangible 
and visible summary of his work. They had in that charming 
collection before their eyes the things that Mr. Ruskin admired 
and cared for, and in the fact of their being in that museum, 
and not in Mr. Ruskin’s house, they had a proof not merely of 
his love of beauty and nature, but of his love of his fellow- 
creatures, It was, therefore, with the greatest pleasure and 
pride that he would shortly proceed to open the museum for 
the use of the public. 

Mr. Arthur Severn said it had been a great pleasure to Mrs. 
Severn and to him to be at the reopening of the Ruskin 
Museum. They shared the sorrow and regret which all must 
have felt at those treasures collected by the professor being so 
long more or less hid at the old place at Walkley, and at the 
years of delay which elapsed before those delightful treasures 
could find a proper resting-place. He was bound to say that 
delay did not seem to have been owing to any apathy of the 
public or of the Companions of St. George, or any want of 
public spirit or coming forward of the generous gentlemen of 
Sheffield. Of course, their pleasure in coming to Sheffield 
would have been immeasurably increased if they could have 
brought Mr. Ruskin, but he regretted to say the condition of 
his health did not permit of his undertaking so long a journey. 
He would like to give them a little account of their first visit 
with the professor to Sheffield. About twenty years ago the 
professor bought a charming residence on Coniston Lake. 
When the house was ready for him to inhabit he told Mrs. 
Severn and the speaker that he was very anxious to take 
them there that they might see it. It then became a question 
how they were to get there. Of course, with most people the 
first thing to be done in such a case was to go to the railway 
station and get into the train and go off to the place, but with 
the professor, who, as they knew, disliked railways very much, 
it was no question of going by train. He said to them, “I will 
take you in a carriage with horses, and we will drive the whole 
way from London to the North of England.” Mr. Ruskin 
added, “I will not only do that, but I will do the best in my 
power to get a postilion to ride, and we will go quite in the old- 
fashioned way, stopping on the way at Sheffield for a few days,” 
chiefly to see the beautiful country which he hoped still existed 
around the town, and to paya short visit to the museum at 
Walkley. Mrs. Severn was delighted when sheheard of this beau- 
tiful scheme. ‘ What woman is there,” asked Mr. Severn, “ who 
can resist a postilion?” In this fashion they came on to Sheffield, 
creating no small sensation as they drove into thetown. When 
they were ready to resume the journey a large crowd gathered 
outside the hotel. The postilion was even more gorgeously attired 
than the one who came with them. Mr. Severn told Mr. 
Ruskin that the people evidently thought there was a wedding 
on, and the professor replied, ‘‘ Well, Arthur, you and Joan 
shall play at being bride and bridegroom, so you go inside the 
carriage, and IJ will get on the box.” This was done, and in 
that manner they drove away; but as they were ascending a 
hill the postilion had difficulty in managing one of the horses ; 
it was rather restless, and a sort of jibber, and in his efforts to 
control this wild Sheffield animal, those gorgeous riding 
trousers—the “whitest and tightest” Mr. Severn had ever seen 
—“ Well, they went ‘ pop.’” They cracked like a sail in a gale 
of wind ; the horses became still more restive, and at last the 
whole thing came to a standstill, and we had to get out, and the 
professor got down from the box. .Mr. Ruskin treated the 
affair with the greatest coolness, and seemed rather glad at the 
delay, because it enabled him to look at the view, which he 
was very pleased to do. With regard to Mr. Ruskin’s hatred 
of ugliness, Mr. Severn said he would have no South Sea Island 
god in his museum, no skeleton, no ugliness of that kind, 
because, as he had so often said, young people especially were 
unfortunately often prone to fasten on what was ugly or 
grotesque. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Earl of Carlisle on the 
motion of Sir Henry Stephenson, seconded by Mr. Gamble, 
chairman of the Parks Committee. 

The Hon. Bernard Coleridge, M.P., moved a vote of thanks 
to the Mayor. It seemed to him, he said, that that day was a 
red-letter day in the annals of their civic life. To a great town 
only too notorious for the veil of smoke which enveloped it, to 
a people practical above all things, had been given or lent - 
collection of interesting curiosities connected with art and with 
nature. It might be thought that to persons so engaged in 
matters wholly practical such a loan might be deemed out of 
place; but, on the contrary, the first magistrate of Sheffield, 
freely elected by the toilers of the town, had accepted it on 
behalf of the town with pleasure, and acknowledged on behalf 
of the people the pride with which he accepted this great gift 
from Mr. Ruskin. There was something, it seemed to him, in 
the heart of man, who was immersed too often in grim and 
unlovely surroundings, that sought for repose and refreshment 
from nature and from art, which was nature’s true interpreter ; 
and it seemed to him that the people of Sheffield recognised 
the untold wealth and happiness which art and nature placed 
before them, and happy was the town which, like Sheffield, had 
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the beauties of nature at its gates, and happy the people of 
Sheffield, who, so to speak, lived within the arms of the shelter- 
ing moors. Long might those treasures be possessed by the 
people of Sheffield. Long might it be a fit emblem of the 
teachings of the master, John Ruskin, namely, that in the 
combination between the practical and the imaginative side 
of man lay the truest union and exposition of their artistic and 
industrial life. 

Mr. Alderman W. H. Brittain seconded the motion, which 
was adopted. 

The museum was then formally opened by Lord Carlisle. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T the last meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association a paper on ‘The Accessories of Archi- 
tecture” was read by Mr. John Keppie, president of the 
Glasgow Architectural Association. Professor Baldwin Brown 
said he need hardly state that it was a great pleasure 
to them to see Mr. Keppie with them as representing the 
Glasgow Association. During the last session or two the 
Associations had tried to enter into fellowship, both being 
organisations in important centres in Scotland. The inter- 
change of papers and of visits was one way in which the 
members of the Associations could become better acquainted 
with each other. Mr. Keppie in his paper touched on several 
topics of interest to the modern architect. The subject of site, 
which is one ofthe most important with which the architect has 
to deal, and which in a great number of instances does not 
receive the attention it deserves, was the first accessory to 
which attention was drawn. Comparison was made between 
the setting out of cities in Britain and on the Continent, con- 
siderably to the advantage of the latter. Paris particularly 
was alluded to as acity in which most of the fine buildings 
were beautifully situated, and the lecturer said that, con- 
sequently, they received a much greater degree of public 
appreciative attention. The use of sculpture work and metal 
was next alluded to as valuable aids to the architect, not only 
on account of fine form but of the texture and colouration of 


which they were capable, and which was as valuable in archi- | 


tecture as in painting. Some remarks were made on the 
correct method of designing in different materials, such as cast- 
iron and plaster. In concluding, the lecturer said that, owing 
to the increase of interest in the various accessories, these arts 
were now in a more flourishing condition than they were fifty 
years ago, and, consequently, architecture ought now to be, if it 
was not, more interesting and thorough than it wasthen. At 
the close a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE Glasgow Institute of Architects have commissioned 
Mr. Pittendrigh Macgillivray, sculptor, to execute a 
bronze vase for presentation to their late secretary, Mr. William 
MacLean. Mr. Macgillivray’s design, which is in colour and 
very realistic in effect, shows a vase of a simple Greek type, 
34 inches high and 17 inches in diameter, the lines of which 
are remarkably strong and beautiful. The principal part of the 
work is a frieze of figures in low relief, about 12 inches high, 
round the body of the vase, whereon representative groups, 
with the aid of certain architectural details as symbols, exhibit 
the historical development of the art, beginning with the 
Pyramids in Egypt and ending with the Renaissance. An 
interesting feature will be the introduction of portraits of all the 
past presidents of the Institute. Altogether the work will be of 
a unique character, and singularly appropriate to'the circum- 
stances. 


MODERN INDIAN ART.* 
By C. PURDON CLARKE. 


nO many travellers, especially those who visit India expect- 

ing to find treasures of Oriental art at every turn, there 
is a very deep sense of disappointment when landing either at 
Bombay, Madras or Calcutta. They find, first of all, European- 
looking cities, and then, after with some difficulty arriving at 
the bazaars, rows of shops anything but Oriental in appearance, 
generally filled with German or Manchester goods. Nor is this 
disappointment lessened when visited by the pack-merchants 
or examining the few curio shops, in which are found precisely 
the same series of goods we are accustomed to in the shops of 
the Indian importers in England. Then, when travelling 
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through the country, the impression is deepened when at town 
after town apparently the same packages of wares are dis- 
played, and the traveller begins to think that India, although a 
large country, possesses very little diversity in its art manufac- 
tures. These goods—for they can no more claim to be called 
works of art than the Manchester goods of the bazaars—soon 
lose their interest from the sameness of their meretricious 
ornamentation, and it is only when, here-or there, some very. 
fine object stands clear from the mass that it is inferred that 
the articles shown for sale are but a selection made for 
strangers, and that the real Indian artwork is jealously kept 
out of sight for native use. It is soon noticed that the local 
styles do not greatly seem to influence the market for these 
ready-made goods, which in the design, workmanship, and 
quality of the material are generally slovenly and inferior, and 
when bought and brought home, compare unfavourably with 
similar goods made even ten years since. When placed with 
the objects sent to the 1862 International Exhibition in London 
or that of 1851, the difference is so marked that the modern 
productions seem but copies made by another race and for other 
purposes. 

I do not propose in this paper to in any way give a list of 
the localities producing Indian art wares. This information 
can be obtained in the works of Sir George Birdwood on “ The 
Industrial Arts of India”; in Mr. Mukharji’s very useful list of 
Indian manufactures, compiled from the latest information 
furnished by the Revenue and Agricultural Department at 
Calcutta, and in such special and local works as Dr. Hendley’s 
book on “ The Art of Jeypore,” his more recent work on “The 
Arts of Ulwar,” the “Indian Art Journal,’ as well as many 
monographs and gazetteers dealing with the subject. My task 
is to describe, as briefly as I can, the modern aspect of Indian 
art manufactures ; the causes which have led them to take 
their present degraded form ; and to make a few suggestions 
respecting the improvement of their present position. The 
modern aspect of them is, as I have already stated, far from 
encouraging, and if it was not that there are certain elements of 
regeneration, which only require assistance to fulfil their work, 
I should be inclined to leave the whole subject alone, and 
neither waste my own time or yours with useless regrets. 
Therefore I will begin with the causes of the present debased 
position of the arts of India, my remarks on which, I trust, will 
be accepted in the same spirit in which they are made, my 
only wish being to save to posterity what we received from our 
ancestors, and to save ourselves from being blamed in the 
future for having recklessly destroyed those features of Oriental 
life which, amongst many disadvantages, constitute its special 
charm. 

The arts of India in which we are most interested are, like 
ourselves, aliens to the country ; they belong more to the mili- 
tary splendour of the conquering Mongols than to the pastoral 
simplicity of Aryan Hindu life. The period of Roman and 
Greek history which left such glorious remains in Europe is 
scarcely represented in India by existing monuments or works 
of importance, and, setting architecture aside, it is only by rich 
arms, metal, glass and jade vessels, woven and embroidered 
stuffs, and such like objects, from the time of Akbar, that we 
form the standard by which modern Indian art can be judged ; 
and a glance into the history of that period is sufficient to show 
how very unfair it is to compare the objects produced under 
such very different circumstances with the ready-made goods 
offered to travellers by the boxwallahs and merchants of the 
Indian cities. 

We do not know how far it was the system of Hindu princes 
to maintain in their courts artificers of various trades, but as it 
is the custom amongst the higher class of Hindus to have many 
things made in their houses, either by members of their own 
family or workmen hired for the purpose, it is probable that the 
princes maintained a staff of workmen always engaged in pro- 
ducing for the court. But as several of the Hindu princes use 
the Persian “ karkhaneh,” or workshop, for this portion of their 
establishment, it may be that this custom was only introduced in 
imitation of the Moghul court. It was in these royal karkhanehs 
that all the great work was done, and as these artificers were 
allowed to work for outsiders, rich enough to pay them liberally, 
a very high standard of excellence was set, which the small 
workers of the bazaars tried to emulate. 

Very much of the high quality of the work may be 
attributed to two great causes. Time was not of the slightest 
object, as the workmen were in receipt of regular allowances, 
and even their families were supported. Each of these courts 
also had what might be called a committee of taste in the 
leading artificers themselves—such as the master builders, 
jewellers, caligraphers, illuminators, and seal engravers—who 
were often professional draughtsmen, thoroughly skilled in the 
scientific as well as the artistic branches of pattern design. 

There is no greater mistake made by many writers on 
Oriental art than that of asserting that the knowledge of 
ornament is instinctive with this or other Oriental nations. 
Speaking with more than twenty years’ experience as a teacher 
and a traveller, I can confidently assert that everywhere there 
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is about the same average of people who can draw and design 
instinctively. In some countries there are better opportunities, 
or acondition of affairs more suitable to the development of 
art ; but in the individual the quality we denominate “ good 
taste,” and its opposite “vulgarity,” are both fairly meted out 
irrespective of position or race. There isalso not that diversity 
of design which is so often mentioned in relation to Eastern 
ornament. On the contrary ; for although it is difficult to find 
two objects exactly of a size, yet there is very little variety in 
their forms or surface decoration. 

These Eastern peoples have done in remote antiquity what 
we attempt from time to time, that is, to lay down rules for the 
regulation of form and colour in ornamental decoration. These 
are known to have existed amongst the ancient Egyptians, and a 
canon of proportion was settled by the ancient Greeks, and 
certainly exists in the art of the modern Greek and Russian 
Church. The Silpashastras of India not only refer to building, 
but also give rules for the preservation and reproduction of the 
forms and features of their gods, and use secret means for 
burying these ornamental forms in simple lines of writing, 
from which every curve and feature can be reproduced by 
anyone knowing the key. 

Mr. James Wild, when studying in Egypt nearly fifty years 
since, found the Arab workmen producing geometrical designs 
by empirical means—rules of thumb; and Mr. Crace some 
years back in Damascus was shown books of design which, 
however, he was not allowed to acquire. A few years later, in 
Persia, where I was completing the building of the Embassy, 
my workmen brought me, secretly, curious book rolls of design, 
both for plans and buildings, and every kind of ornamental 
decoration, both floral and geometrical. These were not shown 
to people outside of their trade, but were learnt by the men, 
who apparently invented beautiful designs when called upon to 
show their skill. When at Jeypore, Major (now Colonel) Jacob 
showed me some patterns with rule-of-thumb methods for pro- 
ducing the curves of the ogee or cusped arches, similar to those 
I had seen in Persia, and in Cashmere I came across certain 
bundles of paper closely covered with columns of writing in 
secret character, which a weaver could transform into the curve 
and colour of floral forms, or inversely ; if given a design—no 
matter how complicated—he could translate it into these 
columns of written character. All these belonged to the old 
system under which our Oriental art treasures were produced 
and their arts perpetuated; the high quality of the work was 
due to a slow development of the style in cultured hands, 
working their very best in court or temple for princely approval 
or the blessing of the gods. From this state of things we 
come to a totally different condition under which modern art 
exists, and, therefore, should not wonder if, with causes so 
different, the results should not be the same. The same 
changes have been at work all over the world, and if we look 
at home also it is easy to see that the arts of the past have 
very little in common with this positive, scientific nineteenth 
century. 

In a few places, such as Jeypore, Ulwar, and Vizianagram, 
these royal karkhanehs still exist, but somehow, owing to a 
mistaken sense of their utility, they could be scarcely said to be 
producing works of art, except at the Ulwar court, where much 
decorative work was going on, and I found a bookbinder who 
stated that his family had been in the Palace at Delhi from the 
time of Shah Jehan, and when driven out after the Mutiny they 
had been taken under the protection of the Rajah of Ulwar, a 
very intelligent and liberal-minded prince. At Jeypore the 
karkbaneh had developed into a school of art, in charge of a 
very well-intentioned Bengali gentleman, who, however, seemed 
to try to make it self-supporting, and consequently its produc- 
tions were wanting in the true artistic character. In Cashmere 
the Jate Maharajah took great interest in all art matters, as at 
that time a very considerable falling off in the export of shawls, 
one of his principal sources of revenue, was the cause of great 
anxiety to him. Here other influences were destroying the art 
qualities, not only of the shawls, but of other productions for 
which the va'ley is famous, and although the Maharajah spent 
enormous sums in promoting the local arts, everything was 
ruined by the use of designs sent from Europe. When there in 
1882, I found standing in strong contrast with each other the 
most beautiful stuffs being made for Persia, Turkey, and 
Russian Asia, and the most hideous I had ever seen ready for 
Paris and London. It is in this factor of modern European 
influence that the whole matter rests, for although in the great 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries this influence was very 
strong, yet it produced but little evil effect. The Dutch and 
Portuguese left traces of their art in buildings, which are 
neither better or worse than those in their own countries, and 
in furniture, which stands far away above any in which we have 
any share of the design. 

It was only towards the close of the last century that we 
began to leave our mark on Indian art. This we did by first of 
all attempting, as far as possible, to stamp it out, as we had suc- 
ceeded in doing with our national Gothic and Elizabethan styles 
at home, substituting for it a bald and cold so-called Classical 


style which, in our houses, was about as far from the actual 
dwelling-houses of Greeks and Romans as it was from the 
beautiful Oriental exteriors and interiors we were endeavouring 
to supersede. 

Instead of this paper it would require a heavy book to 
describe our various attempts at raising monuments of shame 
for ourselves in India. And after running the gamut of the 
styles in Greek, Strawberry Hill Gothic, then representations 
of the several periods of Pointed architecture in colleges and 
churches, we eventually woke up to the fact that India had a 
style more suited to the country than any of those we had tried 
to introduce, and, without waiting to consider, started people 
who had little previous experience or education in Oriental 
design to erect important works, which, though certainly far 
more appropriate than any of our previous efforts, yet, unfortu- 
nately will remain—as they are generally very well built—for a 
very long time as monuments of our want of appreciation of the 
essentials of Eastern art. 

It is not in architecture alone but in other ornamental arts 
the same blind course has been followed. For more than 
twenty-five years schools of art have been established in 
different parts of India, and for a time their influence was most 
disastrous, although it was impossible to have procured better 
men as directors than the Government was fortunate enough in 
selecting. In all cases the directors of these schools were most 
enthusiastic about native art, but, unfortunately, they were 
fettered with a twofold chain. On the one hand, they had ina 
manner to follow our system of art education, which, do what 
we can, turns out more painters than designers ; and, secondly, 
they had the wrong material in their students, and were cut off 
from the assistance of the master craftsmen of the art trades, 
whose system of teaching was radically different from their own 
academic course. 

As in Europe in the Middle Ages, drawing was taught in 
every workshop in India, and every apprentice soon became 
skilled in the delineation of certain ornamental forms which 
were used in his craft. He had no general education in 
drawing or ornament beyond this, therefore his mind was free 
from uncertainty and weakness in the treatment of his work. 
Here and there a clever man would introduce some slight 
change or improvement; and, if this was really good, it held 
its own, and was adopted by others, and thus the style slowly 
developed. Every detail in ornament had its special name, 
often apparently fanciful, but always with some hidden or sym- 
bolical meaning. There were quaint histories attached to many; 
an unbroken thread of meaning running through all prevented 
any great alteration or interference. As the apprentices learnt 
to draw, sometimes with their fingers on the sanded floor, or 
with charcoal on a tracing-board, they simultaneously learnt to 
use tools, whether chasing in metal, carving in wood, or weaving 
on a loom ; and with this knowledge of what the tool could do 
always in their minds, they did not depict upon paper inappro- 
priate forms, or those impossible to be artistically rendered ia 
the material they were treating ; the whole individual mind 
being concentrated on the one particular class of work, and 
there was emulation amongst their fellow-craftsmen to perfect it. 

But our school of art system changed all this. Drawing 
was taught independently of its application to any particular 
art ; a jumble of styles, Greek and Gothic, and pictorial repre- 
sentations of natural objects, launched them in a sea of un- 
digested ideas, without the restrictive rudder of the require- 
ments of any one handicraft to guide them. All the workshop 
lore, the rule of thumb method and valuable tradition was 
absent, and replaced by vague ideas of a possible rivalry of 
Europeans in European processes, to be rewarded by a Euro- 
pean scale of pay. Against this system the school of art 
masters had to struggle, and Bombay, Lahore, and Madras did 
so with some success by turning their schools into art work- 
shops, where the pupils learnt and practised ornamental handi- 
crafts as well as drawing ; and there is no doubt that had there 
been any combined system of working together, or had the 
Government had the slightest consideration for them, a very 
great success might have been secured, as also with respect to 
the great jail manufactories of carpet. But they were badgered 
about being self-supporting in their art workshops, and, there- 
fore, forced to work down to the level of mercantile peogle, 
who only wanted cheap goods. 

I do not wish in any way to blame the masters of these in- 
stitutions ; on the contrary, they have not only done their duty, 
but, I believe, have been in constant strife with the authorities 
in trying to bring about a bétter state of things, and I believe 
invariably with the same result, that when, after several years’ 
insistence, they at last succeeded in getting a consideration of 
their proposals from the Central Government authorities—who, 
in India, rule all matters—the short term of office of the high 
officials expired, and the art-masters had to start over again. 
Or worse, when, after continued insistence, some important 
proposal was admitted—for instance, an order issued by the 
Punjab Government that the carpets made in the jail should be 
only of patterns approved by the director of the school of art 
—this order remained a dead letter, as the jailers, working only 
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for commercial results, refused to allow any interference with | 
_ orders received for patterns either sent from Europe or selected 
from the jail sample book. There is no absolute necessity for 
our Indian jails to manufacture carpets, but if the Indian 
Government looks to this as a source of revenue, bare com- 
mercial instinct ought to show that any little trouble in the 
matter of getting competent people to select patterns and to 
work the thing on commercial principles would be amply 
repaid. The advance—and there has been a decided advance 
—within recent years in the quality of the design for these 
carpets, was entirely owing, first of all, to the care of the firm of 
Messrs. Vincent, Robinson & Co, who collected old patterns 
and had them executed by the old free weavers in different 
parts of the country, and afterwards to Mr. Robinson’s book on 
carpets. Much has also been due to the representatives of 
some great French and American firms who sent high-class old 
Persian and Turkestan patterns with large orders to the jails, 
binding them, however, to work for their especial markets. 
More recently the old carpets in the Feresh Khaneh at Jeypore 
have served ascopies. These Dr. Hendley dug out and rescued 
from piles of rotting tents in the palace stores. Also the six- 
teenth-century carpets at the Assar Mahal at Bijapur, copied by 
some of the Bombay jails, and which have been greatly appre- 
ciated on the Continent, where fine carpets are better under- 
stood than with us. This art having almost become the 
monopoly of the jails, is passing out of the category of Indian 
handicralts, as the free workers, finding no market for bespoke 
goods, are compelled to make cheap carpets for second-class 
trade. Pile-carpet weaving has always been a royal trade in 
the past ; it was not amongst the indigenous arts of India, but 


introduced by the Moghuls, and one of the benefits conferred 
on India by the great Akbar was, in his own estimation, the 
introduction of carpet-weaving. 

In glazed pottery we have another art which is in no way 
indigenous, although it is probable the Hindus have been the 
largest makers and users of earthenware in the world, their 
religion causing them to continually discard or break earthen 
cooking vessels after use. Yet the art pottery of the country 


(for the earthen pottery never rises to that level) is entirely of 
foreign origin, and Mr. Mukharji’s assumption that glazed 
pottery is an art introduced from China through Persia is not 
very far wrong, except when applied to the enamelled archi- 
tectural pottery of the Punjab, which came in through Persia 
from Assyria. Of this architectural pottery we know a great 
deal, as it can be found in a good state of preservation on 
buildings in Scinde and the Punjab, and we are enabled to 
compare qualities of this art so far back as the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; but of pottery for domestic use, probably owing to its 
inferior quality, very little has survived, and, personally, I am 
rot aware of any pieces which could be well dated before the 
present century. It was entirely a Mohammedan art, and, I 
believe, practised for the lower middle classes who could not 
afford the more costly porcelain of China, of which enormous 
quantities were sent to India in old times. The poorer 
Mohammedan people, not being able to purchase the real 
porcelain, used home-made imitations of it, and this in some 
parts of the country, as also in Persia, became fairly close 
imitations of the Chinese originals, the material being not 
earthenware but silicious frits. This semi-porcelain is at pre- 
sent only produced at Delhi and Jeypore. The modern glazed 
pottery of India must have been very artistic at the beginning 
of the present century, some very fine pieces from the newly- 
conquered province of Scinde having attracted attention at the 
1851 and 1862 Exhibitions. Shortly afterwards the manufacture 
of Scinde pottery was started by the school of art at Bombay, 
and very soon the demand for novelty caused the principal 
to for:ake the old landmarks, and thenceforth, as with all 
modern ait goods made in large quantities, very fine pieces 
seemed only to be produced by accident. The school of art 
factory, however, effected one good work ; by continually send- 
ing samples of pottery to exhibitions their wares were adver- 
tised and a demand created, which has been sufficient to not 
only keep their factory going, but also to revive the almost 
extinct kilns of Scinde. More recently the Bombay potters 
have struck out a new path, and, abandoning the Persian 
ornament of Scinde, have taken their decoration from the 
fresco paintings of the Ajanta caves, sometimes producing very 
happy effects ; but it is a question whether the style of decora- 
tion used is really suited to its purpose, for, although imagina- 
tive and free, it seems to fail to command the sympathy which 
the more conventional Saracenic style always seems to exact. 
At Madras much pottery is still made for Hindoo use, and some 
fairly pretty green glazed ware was formerly sent to London 
from Arcot. But avery important step has been taken by the 
school of art, where the late principal, Mr. Chisholm, not only 
succeeded in producing good stoneware, but some actual porce- 
lain Herea fair amount of art pottery is made, but, although 
the designs are tasteful and the colours harmonious, there is a 
want of Oriental character in the ware which the past efforts 
on the part of the designers do not seem able to surmount. It 
is certainly the best made in India, but, like every other 


Madras art manufacture, at present too expensive for the 
English market. The kashi pottery of Delhi and Jeypore, 
already alluded to, should have a good future. All that is 
required is some little knowledge of proper glazing and the use 
of old Persian forms and decoration. The glazing, twenty years 
ago, of Delhi pottery was much better than it is now, and the 
Jeypore, which is the most carefully prepared, can scarcely be 
said to be glazed at all, and as a depth of tone and richness of 
colour entirely depend upon the glaze, there are still most 
essential points to be secured before good work can result, 


(To be continued.) 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, LIMITED. 


‘ieee directors of Robert Boyle & Son, Limited, ventilating 

engineers, London and Glasgow, have resolved to pay an 
instalment on account of dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. 
per annum for the half-year ending March 31 last, which has 
been the most prosperous since the formation of the company 
The directors attribute this success to the great and ever 
increasing demand for the latest improved form of the self- 
acting air-pump ventilator, upon which further improvements 
have recently been effected by Mr. Robert Boyle, adding con- 
siderably to its power as an exhaust ventilator, absolutely 
weatherproof and free from down-draught. It is now made of 
a more ornamental character, of the best rolled steel plates, 
galvanised and painted with enamel paint, and, though greatly 
superior to all other forms previously manufactured, is sold 
50 per cent. less in price, constituting it not only the most 
efficient and ornamental, but also the most substantially made 
and cheapest ventilator in the market. The company have 
just applied their system of ventilation to the Lord Mayor’s 
Court, Guildhall, H.M.S. Conugwest, the new White Star Line 
steamers Zeutonic and Majestic, and the new steamer of the 
Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, Za Touraine. These 
vessels are the largest and finest of their class yet built. The 
company have at present some very important ventilating 
contracts in hand and in prospect, and plans and estimates 
have been sent in for the ventilation of the drainage system of 
Bombay, and the ventilation of the Khedive’s Palace at Cairo, 
which was surveyed by Mr. Robert Boyle, the managing 
director, who is now in India arranging contracts for Govern- 
ment buildings, and establishing agencies, after which he 
proceeds to China and Japan, where other important 
ventilating contracts are pending. 


WEIGHING MACHINERY. 


T a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at the Town 
Hall, Westminster, on Monday evening, April 14, Mr. 
Henry Adams, president, in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. 
William Henry Brothers on “ Weighing Machinery and Auto- 
matic Apparatus in connection therewith.” 

The author commenced by commenting on the interest 
which was beginning to be felt in weighing machinery, and 
adduced, as an encouraging omen, the acceptance of a paper 
on the subject by the Society of Engineers. He thought it 
surprising that so little was popularly known of the scientific 
principles which underlie the construction of appliances of such 
general utility. There were extant one or two pamphlet 
treatises on the balance, and fugitive articles were to be found 
in the encyclopzedias, but there was no standard literature on 
the subject in the English language. The increased interest in 
weighing machinery was probably due to recent legislation, 
rather than to the peculiar mechanical conditions which it 
exemplified. The author pointed out that the Weights and 
Measures Act of last Session removed a glaring anachronism 
in previous enactments, in that it provided for the verification 
and stamping of weighing instruments, whereas those opera- 
tions had hitherto been confined to weights. The demand for 
accurate and reliable weighing instruments was on the increase; 
the many-sided requirements of trade could not now be content 
with the simple balance with equal or with unequal arms—the 
libra and statera of the Romans—and many important im- 
provements in such apparatus had been devised for the con- 
venience of the public. The statement that the fundamental 
principles of the balance remained unchanged from the 
earliest times preceded a description of the American torsion 
balance, which aimed at superseding the knife-edge fulcrum. 
Weighing machinery, in this country, was shown to be of 
an exceedingly diversified character, adapted to the various 
purposes of trade. The author pointed out how obviously 
unreasonable it was to expect weights and measures 
inspectors — who were, as a rule, without technical or 
mechanical training—to adjudicate intelligently upon the com- 
plicated weighing machinery in use at the present day; and 
referred to the new edict requiring all newly-appointed 
inspectois to pass a technical examination. If to this guarantee 
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of a certain degree of special knowledge in inspectors were 
added the official recognition of such forms of weighing 
instruments only as would answer to scientific requirements, 
and not tend to the commission of fraud, the author confidently 
anticipated that weighing apparatus in use in the United 
Kingdom would eventually come up to a standard of excellence 
commensurate with the importance of the work it was called 
upon to perform. The German laws relating to weights and 
measures were cited as worthy of imitation in many respects ; 
and several notable precision balances of English make were 
described in proof that the British manufacturer is not behind 
his compeers of other countries. 

The author then proceeded to trace the gradual evolution of 
automatic weighing apparatus from the simple but ineffective 
pendulum balance down to the Snelgrove electric self-opera- 
ting and self-indicating weighing machine, manufactured by 
Messrs. Avery, of Birmingham. A number of automatic 
machines were passed in review, most of them being illustrated 
by diagrams. 

The author concluded by regretting that time had necessi- 
tated the curtailment of many of the descriptions, which, 
consequently, interfered with the presentation of some of the 
chosen subjects in their most interesting and attractive light. 
He trusted, however, that he had succeeded in showing that 
the subject of weighing machinery was not without interest, 
and expressed his belief that the inventor and engineer might 
find scope for their ingenuity in the creation of weighing 
apparatus with automatic properties specially fitted for use in 
the rapid times in which we live. 


“An Improved DBrain-Pipe.” 

SIR,—The paper published on page 9 of The Architect for 
11th inst. somehow reminds me of Mr. Rip Van Winkle. The 
author seems to have been quite unconscious of all the im- 
provements in the making and laying of drain-pipes that have 


been in vogue during the last ten years or so. Regarding the 
jointing of drain-pipes we are solemnly told in A.D. 1890 that 
‘it is evident that a joint so made (with the spigot pushed into 
the faucet) can be neither tightly packed nor smoothly finished 
off in the inside of the pipe, and that either a man ora boy 
should be placed inside of the pipes to clean all the joints 5” 
and it is despairingly added—“ What is to be done when the 
pipes are not big enough to admit a man or boy inside?” 

Now it appears to me that Mr. T. L. Watson has been 
piling on the agony here in a way that even a medicinal quack 
could not excel. He pretends not to know how to examine the 
inside of a 6-inch pipe without sending up a boy. The way I 
have done for years back is to send or pull up a candle, which 
reveals the whole of the interior of the pipe, the candle being 
put in at certain longitudinal openings (with portable strong 
iron lids) left at suitable places for the purpose of access to and 
examination of the interior of the pipes and the joints. 

With access openings on the pipes and the smoke and water 
tests in use long before AD. 1890, sanitary engineers and 
plumbers, as well as good masons—not to speak of architects 
—did not require Mr. Watson’s foolish notion of a U-shaped 
pipe “with separate covers” all along its top, reminding us of 
the “‘separate covers” of the old stone-built drains ! 

Mr. Watson tells us that at the suggestion of Mr. Norman 
Shaw he places the lids of his U pipe inside the faucet and a 
little below it, and that the pipes may be elliptical in section. 
Now I published the elliptical drain-pipe ten years ago, and 
also showed the lid inside and below the top of the faucet ; but 
I don’t think it worth while to boast of making a 6-inch pipe 
elliptical in bottom, nor do I consider it right to have the top 
of a drain-pipe open allalong the top. Doing so makes a weak 
pipe, and causes twice the amount of jointing than with the 
ordinary drain-pipes, including the really necessary access and 
Inspection openings. Instead of this U-shaped pipe of Mr. 
Watson’s being an improvement upon pipes already in the 
market, I consider it the very opposite, and would not use it 
about a house in my work, far less inside of the house —I 


am, &c., W. P. BUCHAN, 
21 Renfrew Street, Glasgow: April 12, 1899, 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Carlisle.—Board schools, buiit in Ashley Street, Calden- 
gate, for infants have been opened. The cost has been 2 5002 
and accommodation is provided for 300, m5 Miri. Taylor Scott 
1s the architect, and the contractors were Messrs. J.& W 
Laing; joinery, Mr. J. Reed ; plumbing, Messrs. W. & R°M. Hill. 
plasterwork and concrete floors, Messrs. R. M. Ormerod & Son; 
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| slating, Mr. C. J. Nanson; painting and glazing, Mr. W. 


Palmer ; ventilation, Messrs. R. Boyle & Son, London; lectern, 
&c., Messrs. Adams, York. 

Horwich.—The work of building the Victoria Wesleyan 
School has been begun. The designs have been prepared by 
Messrs. Woodhouse & Morley, architects, of Bolton and 
Bradford, and are of a substantial character. The contract 
has been let to Mr. Dougill, who was engaged in the erection 
of the Victoria Wesleyan Chapel. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Anstruther.—The memorial-stone of the new Chalmers 
Memorial Church in Anstruther has been laid. It is built in 
Gothic style to accommodate 750 sitters, and will cost 6,500/, 
The architect is Mr. D. Henry, F.S.A. Scot., St. Andrews. 

Edinburgh.—The foundation-stone of a Roman Catholic 
chapel to be erected on the Gorgie Road has been laid. The build- 
ing is to serve the double purpose of school and chapel, the altar 
recess being so treated that it can be cut off during school 
hours. It will accommodate about 16) school children, and for 
chapel purposes will seat a congregation of about 250. Pro- 
vision is also made on the site for the erection in course of time 
of achurch to seat about 600 persons. Messrs. Buchanan & 
Bennett, 24 George Street, Edinburgh, are the architects, and 
the buildings now being erected will cost about 2,000/. 

Teignmouth. — The first section in the restoration and 
alteration of West Teignmouth parish church has been com- 
pleted, the cost of which has been about 700/._ The contractor 
is Mr. W. Esworthy, of Teignmouth, who carried out the work 
from the designs of the architect, Mr. Lloyd, of Birmingham. 
The estimated cost of the whole work is 1,900/, 


GENERAL. 


Nr. A. Bruce Joy has received a commission for a 
colossal statue of Mr. Bright, which is to be erected in 
Manchester. 

The Jury elected for architecture in the Salon exhibition 
will consist of MM. Bailly, 69 votes; Garnier, 69; Daumet, 
66; Vaudremer, 66; Coquart, 65 ; Mayeux, 62; Ginain, 61; 
Pascal, 61 ; Loviot, 50; Raulin, 26; Boeswillwald, 18; Lisch, 
15. The supplementary members are MM. Guadet and De 
Baudot. 

A Black and White Exhibition will be held in Paris 
during October and November. 

Thursday, the 24th inst., has been appointed for the recep - 
tion of works of art intended for the Summer Exhibition (the 
twenty-first) of the Nineteenth Century Art Society, at the 
Conduit Street Galleries. 

The Duc d@’Aumale is about to travel in Sicily, and the 
companions he has selected to accompany him are MM. 
Bonnat, Géréme, and E. Delaunay, the painters, and M. Chapu, 
the sculptor. 

A Fire broke out in the Chigi Chapel of Sta. Maria della 
Pace, Rome, during the ceremonies of Holy Week, and 
destroyed one of the sixteenth-century pictures of the chapel 
and an important picture by Baldassare Peruzzi. '* The Szdy/s, 
which Raphael painted for Agostino Chigi, the banker, fortu- 
nately escaped. : 

Varnishing Day at the Salon will be on the 3oth inst., 
when an entrance fee of 10 francs will be charged to the public. 
The exhibition will be formally opened on May I, and probably 
by M. Carnot. 

Mr. V. E. Walker, of Arno’s Grove, Southgate, has pre- 
sented to the Southgate Local Board 15 acres of land situated 
at New Southgate, for the purpose of laying out public recrea- 
tion grounds for the inhabitants of that town. The value of 
the land is estimated at about 5,000/. 

The Corporation of the Trinity House have decided to 
build an additional lighthouse on the Yorkshire coast between 
Flamboro’ Head and Spurn Point, and the site selected is stated 
to be at Withernsea. 

A Theatre is to be built at Dudley from the designs of 
Messrs. Essex & Nicol, of Birmingham, for Mr. William 
Bennett. 

Messrs. Willlam Denny & Bros. Leven Shipyard, have 
offered to hand Knoxland Square, Dumbarton, over to the public. 
The square, which provides a large open space In a rapidly- 
growing suburb, has been laid out at considerable expense, and 
a handsome band-stand erected on it. 

An Organ has just been placed in the Wesleyan chapel at 
Norton Down. The handsome case has been designed by Mr. 
Orlando Baker, of Swindon. 

Mr. W. W. Robertson, of the Edinburgh Office of 
Works, is preparing plans for additions to the General Post 
Office of that city, which will cost about 30,0007, © 
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THE WEEK. 


Two competitions have been decided. On Monday 
the South Shields Town Council considered the report 
of .Mr. G. G. Hoskins, of Darlington, on the thirty-three 
sets of plans sent in for the municipal offices, which are to 
cost 10,000/. ‘The assessor had made the following selec- 
tion :—(1st) ‘‘ Constable,” (2nd) “ Adlem,” (3rd) ‘ Magis- 
trate” ; and the Council unanimously decided to adopt his 
report. Messrs. PERKIN & BuLMER, of Leeds, are there- 
fore successful ; Messrs. CLarK & Moscrop, of Leeds, 
have the second premium, and the third goes to Mr. J.’ H. 
Morton, of South Shields. The second competition 
relates to the Yardley Board School at Redhill, Coventry 
Road. Acting on the advice of Mr. W. Henman, the 
design of Messrs. Crouch & Burter, of Birmingham, 
has been adopted. Mr. W. N. Geruinc obtained second 
premium, and Mr. J. F. Yares third premium. 


THE report of the Executive Council of the British 
Section of the Paris Exhibition of 1889 has appeared. 
Although economy was exercised, the expenses exceeded 
29,000/, But other countries had to pay more. The 
Belgian Section cost 36,o00/., and although the United 
States had only about one-half the English area to fill, the 
outlay was 51,000/, Switzerland, with a third of the area, 
paid 20,c00/, In 1867 the British Section cost 126,000/, 
and in 1878 66,983/., so that last year’s expenses may be 
considered as exceptionally moderate. The amount would 
have been less, and the effect more impressive, if the 
exhibits had been collected on one spot. Although a 
guarantee fund was created, it is satisfactory to know that 
there will be no call upon it. The money received for 
space, which was charged for at the rate of 5s. per square 
foot, with a few donations, was enough to meet all charges; 
but it is stated that a much larger sum could have been 
spent with advantage. The Fine Arts Section cost 3,864/, 
and the report says, “the amount of the charges was 
materially lessened by the fact that the artists exhibiting 
in all cases paid the charges on their own pictures, while 
many lenders of pictures did the same.” The British 
exhibitors were exceptionally fortunate in obtaining awards, 
The report says that throughont the Exhibition the average 
of awards was 50 per cent., while in the British Section it 
was go per cent., or in the Industrial Section alone 120 per 
cent. ; that is, 673 exhibitors obtained 752 awards. In 
conclusion, the Executive Council thank the guarantors, 
without whose support in the initiatory stages no progress 
whatever could have been made; the donors to the Fine 
Art Section, whose liberality enabled the Council to provide 
a representation of British art not unworthy of the occasion 
or of the country ; and the jurors, who accepted without fee 
or reward a laborious and thankless duty. It is also said 
that the success of the section was in no small measure due 
to the unwearied exertions of the staff. 


THERE appears to be a danger that the Building Acts 
will be utilised as a means to gain ends which are not con- 
nected with defective construction. A case now before the 
Courts shows how the opponents of a public-house at 
Hampstead fight the cause of temperance over the question 
of the accuracy of a plan. A corresponding case, also from 
Hampstead, was heard in the Queen’s Bench Division on 
Monday. It appears that a steam roundabout, a shooting- 
gallery and shows were opened at Hampstead, and, as is 
customary, the amusement was noisy and the inhabitants felt 
aggrieved. The law is not severe towards entertainments of 
the kind, and the only way to get rid of the nuisance that 
appeared available was to utilise the Building Act. The 
Amendment Act of 1882 prescribes that it shall not be 
lawful to set up any wooden structure or erection of a 
movable or temporary kind (unless exempted by the Act of 
1855) without a license from the Metropolitan Board. 
With this clause before him the magistrate fined the show- 
map, who appealed. Lord CoLerincs, in his remarks, 
declared that it might with equal justice be held that 
carriages are erections, for they are said to be built, and 


both carriages and caravans are structures on wheels. His 
lordship in giving judgment said that if the conviction had 
been under the original Act it must be admitted that it 
could not be supported, as the things were certainly not 
buildings. ‘They were plainly not intended to be used in 
any sense for the habitation of man. They might be in 
some sense structures, but not, ‘surely, within the meaning 
of the Act, the scope and object of which were to supple- 
ment the Building Act. The words ‘“ structure or erec- 
tion” must be construed in the same sense as in the 
Metropolitan Building Act, 18 & 19 Vict. They, there- 
fore, were not structures or erections within the recent Act, 
The conviction was wrong and must be set aside. Mr. 
Justice MaTHEw was of the same opinion, and laid down 
that the words “ structure or erection” must be construed 
in the same sense as in the previous Acts. The conviction 
was therefore set aside. Very few people, except the 
patrons of the caravans, would approve of such things 
being set up in a quiet suburb, and within a short distance 
of a fever hospital. There certainly ought to be a law to 
deal with such entertainments whenever they become a 
nuisance. But, at the same time, care should be taken to 
preserve the Building Acts from being employed for pur- 
poses which were not contemplated when the clauses were 
drafted. 


On Wednesday it was decided in the Westminster 
County Court that a subscriber of 8/ 85. for an artist’s 
proof of Sir J. E. Minuais’s Ludbdles was not bound to 
take it or pay the money, when he found that a thousand 
impressions had been pulled from the plate. Judge BAvLEy 
held that a print could not be called an artist’s proof when 
it was only one of a thousand impressions. The decision 
will, we hope, have some effect upon all publishers who are 
disposed to put a free interpretation on the word “ proof.” It 
was supposed there was an Association to regulate the 
traffic in engravings. 


EVIDENTLY co-operation does not find favour with the 
archzeological societies of the North. In March last the 
secretaries of the Glasgow Archeological Society wrote as 
follows to the’ secretaries of the Society of Antiquaries in 
Edinburgh :—“ For some time the Council of the Glasgow 
Archeological Society have had under consideration the 
desirability of the adoption of a scheme of co-operation 
between the various societies in Scotland engaged in the 
work of archeological research, and at the last meeting of the 
Society Mr. HonryMaAN, the president, read a short paper 
on the subject, in which he formulated a number of sug- 
gestions which had occurred to him. Mr. HoNryMAn’s 
proposals were received with general approval, and the 
scheme was remitted to the council with instructions to 
communicate with the other societies and ascertain their 
views. Ata recent meeting of the council, at which Mr. 
HoNEYMAN’S proposals were carefully considered, it was 
resolved that before taking any further steps it was 
desirable in the first place to approach the council of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, with the view of ascer- 
taining whether that society would be willing to act along 
with the Glasgow Society in establishing the proposed 
system of co-operation. We shall therefore be obliged if 
you will be good enough to bring this letter under the 
notice of your council, and inform us whether they would 
be disposed to consent to take joint action with our society 
in the matter. Should they be willing to do so, we think it 
might be well that deputations from the two societies should 
hold a meeting, at which the subject might be fully dis- 
cussed. We enclose ten copies of Mr. HONEYMAN’s paper, 
the suggestions in which are, however, merely tentative, and 
altogether subject to whatever alterations may be subse- 
quently deemed desirable.” After considering the subject 
for a month and three days, the Edinburgh Society resolved 
to “ decline to entertain the proposal in view of the diffi- 
culty and expense of carrying out the scheme.” ‘The 
resolve might be expressed more clearly. ‘“ Entertain” 
means to take into consideration, and if the Edinburgh 
Society will not consider the subject how can they make 
out that it is difficult and costly? Mr. HoNryMAN’s 
scheme would appear entirely practicable, even in Edin- 
burgh, if attention were given to it; but, as old Monk- 
BARNS once said, “It is astonishing how blind we professed 
antiquaries sometimes are !” 
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THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION. 


T might be imagined that the increase of exhibitions 
would not serve those of the Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours. How could the interest of a single room 
be expected to compete with the attractions offered by a 
series of galleries, or how compare two hundred drawings, 
limited in size and subject, with two thousand pictures of 
all descriptions? The causes for the continuance of 
interest in the Society’s exhibitions are, however, very 
important. In the first place, there is always a certainty 
that if one of the exhibitions is below the average, yet, 
owing to the limited number of the drawings, the visitor will 
not be tired in gazing at them, In these days of over- 
crowded walls it is well to have that assurance. Then, again, 
the contents of the room recall an earlier time when artists 
and patrons were fewer than they are in our days, 
and everything (including the subjects of the drawings) 
seemed to have more repose than now. Mr. RuskIN 
expressed the feelings which the exhibitions bring back 
when, in one of his saddest moods, he said :—‘“‘I 
cannot but recollect with feelings of considerable refresh- 
ment in these days of the deep, the lofty, and the 
mysterious, what a simple company of connoisseurs we 
were, who crowded into happy meeting, on the first 
Mondays in Mays of long ago, in the bright, large room of 
the old Water-Colour Society ; and discussed with holiday 
gaiety the unimposing merits of the. favourites, from 
whose pencils we knew precisely what to expect, 
and by whom we were never either disappointed or 
surprised.” Some twenty or thirty years hence it is 
not impossible that the young enthusiasts of to-day 
will describe the recent exhibitions with no less regret at the 
change which will have taken place in water-colours. ‘The 
character of the Society, which makes the members appear 
as if co-operating towards one end, will at all times allow 
of a retrospect which is more personal than is possible when 
any one of the other socie ies is considered. It isa pleasure 
to carry away an idea of a collection of water-colours, but 
with a quantity of miscellaneous works like those presented 
annually at the Royal Academy, it is often wisest to forget 
the majority among them without delay. 

In this year’s Exhibition the president, Sir JoHN 
GILBER1, occupies the principal spot with his du/umn. It 
would serve as a pendant to the drawing of last year. The 
forest, which is filled with trees and vegetation of many 
hues, seems to be divided by the long and broken line 
formed by a party of horsemen escorting a lady in a litter. 
Their movements are watched by a group of gipsies in the 
foreground. The drawing in its way is as decorative as a 
piece of old tapestry, and it is satisfactory to find that the 
artist’s handling is as vigorous as ever. ‘There is not, how- 
ever, an inch of it which could be considered as perfect, 
but much can be overlooked for the sake of the power 
which the RuBENs of water-colours can impart to his 
smallest skeich. 

Another large drawing by an artist who also made a name 
forty years ago by his illustrations, is Mr. Brrker FosTer’s 
Arrival of Hop-Pickers, Farnham. here is the old care 
that was seen in so many miniature views in the representa- 
tion of horses, men, women and children, baggage and 
landscape. But, unlike the Awsumn, this elaborate work 
shows a lack of courage in handling, as well as of compo- 
sition. It might be supposed to have occupied six months 
of the artist’s time, but where so much is of an everyday 
character one can hardly refrain from asking why a smaller 
size was not adopted. Of course it may seem surprising to 
have so many figures on that scale from a landscapist, but, 
as Mr. RuskIN long ago remarked, ‘Any figure which a 
professed landscape-painter can paint, is still so far from 
the standard of real truth and excellence, that it is better 
no serious atlempt whatever should ke made in that direc- 
tion.” We are quite confident that if Mr. Birker 
Fostrr’s study.for his elaborate picture could be seen it 
would be considered as the better of the two. 

Mr. CLARENCE WuHaire also introduces some figures and 
a cart on a large scale in his Harvest tn Cambria. They 
are, we suppose, necessary to bear out the title, and they 


may aid the perspective, although it is difficult to under- 
; 


stand how such a conveyance was able to reach the top of a 
mountain or howitis toget away. But, although put in ina 
rough and ready manner, the group does not escape being 
little more than a blot, and it is objectionable, as it inter- 
rupts the view of the mountain beyond, which, as far as can 
be seen, is represented with the power by which the artist 
has no rival in that class of subject. The Alwe Waggon, by 
Mr. THORNE Waltz, is the only work in which figures are 
shown of ample size without spoiling a landscape. They 
really seem as accessories to the cornfield. 

This year, too, the landscapists have not the excuse that 
figure-painters are invading their ground. Nobody could 
say that Mr. Clausen has shown any expanse of landscape 
background in his Boy Trimming a Hedge, in which the 
artist forgets to be imitative, or in his AMedgers, which is 
reminiscent of Minter. Mr. E. K. JoHNnson has bestowed 
much pains on the trees and ground which separate his 
figures, but objection would hardly be raised on that 
account. 

This year, in fact, the landscapists claim most attention. 
Mr. S. P. JAcKson comes first with his Watergate Bay, in 
which rocks are well shown under light! Mr. R. Ws 
AtLEN’s Market Place, Poictiers, like so many of his 
works, is mannered, and is not to be judged unless at a 
long distance. Mr. Marsu, in Gathering Fuel, has well 
combined his figures with the forest trees. Mr. ALBERT 
Goopwin sends this year several sketches from the Con- 
tinent, Zermadt, with its cluster of houses, is one of the 
best. The architecture in the Ponte della Paglia, Venice, 
by Miss C. Monratsa, is shown with a lightness that is 
surprising, and the brightly-clad group adds to the effect. 
Mis. ALLINGHAM has one of her Surrey cottages in the 
room, and it should be compared with B/abres House, 
Hampstead Heath, which suggests another style of building. 
Mr. Marks is in the enviable position of being free from 
the trouble of seeking out subjects. 4 Rare Hdition intro- 
duces us to another of his old men, who is enjoying the 
appearance of the back of a small volume, but, after the 
manner of Englishmen, he takes his pleasure rather sadly ; 
from its finish the drawing must be appreciated at any 
time. 

Mr. G. A. Fripe’s Thames at Cleve seems from its 
quietness and simplicity of treatment to belong toan earlier 
period of the art. Oszris, by Mr. HENSHALL, is described 
as being ‘‘ enwrapped in trance of true and deep devotion,” 


but in reality her limbs are wrapped in blue gauze. She 
is an Egyptian harpist awaiting the signal to begin. The 


figure is large in size, and is more perfect than most of its 
class in the Exhibition. The dark red background serves as 
a foil to the swarthy skin of the girl, and gives harmony to 
the whole. Mr. Herserr Marsuatt has this year deserted 
London, and his 4rzheim suggests that he is likely to be 
no less successful in dealing with Dutch bujldings. Mr. 
Evans’s Cloisters, Eton College, deserves commendation for 
the care taken to represent architecture. Mr. Tom Lioyp’s 
Rush Cutters is, we suppose, to be engraved as a companion 
to the /evry. It is one of those imaginative scenes which 
are accepted as idyllic. A boat that is drawn by two men 
on the bank is filled with girls, and an old man who 
employs the time in playing a fiddle. It is pretty, but 
unreal, although it is sure of admiration, and Mr, Lioyp has 
produced better work. Mr. CALLow is in great force this 
year with views of continental towns. Mr. WALTER CRANE 
happily has forsaken his allegories, and in a Morning Tub 
shows a couple of naked boys in a boat on the Thames, the 
landscape being apparently taken from reality. Mr, WarIn- 
WRIGHT'S very large Grace Cup depicts a girl holding 
an ugly metal cup in an awkward way. Evidently 
his strength lies in painting figures of men _ like 
the old monk of last year, Mr. Hemy’s Bowling 
Along is excellent in the waves, but the dark sky has 
not somehow in any part affected the brilliant green. 
Mr. Cary Haac has painted a lVorshipful Master, but this 
representative of a City company is endowed with some of 
the characteristics of the Arabs which the author commonly 
presents in his drawings. 

Mr. Sateip’s Facilis est Descensus shows a nude young 
fellow following a temptress, and about to tumble over a 
precipice. The subject is one of the old-fashioned 
moralities, but there are good lines in the two figures, and 
the colour is brilliant, Mr. Henry Moore must have gone 
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through a course of self-denial while painting Stacking Peat, 
for no sea is visible, but he found compensation in his Of 
the Cornish Coast, in which sea and sky are of the artist’s 
favourite blue. Mr. S. J. Hopson has some Italian scenes 
rendered with his usual vigour. Mr. CHARLES GREGORY, 
in his Winchester, shows an old garden near a church, and 
makes of it a thoroughly English scene. 

It is a pity that Mr. G. H. ANDREWs was not advised 
to keep back his /éalian Seaport in the Middle Ages. 
Opinions will differ about the part which appears most odd. 
Mr. A. D. Fripp’s Prawn Fishers is another simple but 
charming drawing. Mr. J. ParKEr’s peasant girls are 
above the average this year. Mr. ALBERT Goopwin’s 
Sinbad’s Sixth Voyage is one of his imaginative scenes, but 
somehow the earthly paradise suggests a scene in a panto- 
mime. The rocks look as if furrowed by art, the water is 
a pond, but is the part which is best painted. The impres- 
siveness which was seen in the author’s drawing of the 
doomed city a few years back is absent. 

Mr. E. A. Goopatt has a noble drawing of the Znterior 

of the Mosque of Sultan Hassan, Cairo, in which the 
breadth is equal to the softness of the colour. This is one 
of the best pictures of the year. The reputation of Mr. 
Eyre WALKER will be extended by his January in the 
Woods, which is free from all exaggeration. Mr. C. Roprrr- 
SON is again successful with an Eastern scene. Zhe Serpent 
Charmer shows a crowd against a white wall watching the 
effect of the music, and suggests anactual scene by its absence 
of theatricalism. Mr. BREWTNALL’s Valley of the Shadow of 
Death is effective, especially in the part of the rocks where 
the red light falls. Mr. Giinpont is not inspired this 
year. His Artful Cards is exageerated throughout, and 
glaring in colour. Mr. BuLLeep is ultra-classic in Cynthia’s 
Garden and After the Bath, in which the figures appear in 
front of a white background; but they are carefully 
executed, and suggest skill in decoration which merits to 
be turned to account. 

On the whole the Exhibition will be found attractive, 
and, as long as so much merit is to be found in the 
Society, the future of water-colour painting is safe. 


LIE-LS.. 


Ay eee invited by the Council of this Society to read a 

paper before it, the subject chosen, and upon which the 
author could have spoken with some authority from special, 
varied and somewhat long experience, was not approved ; and 
he then selected the present theme, not because he knows so 
much about it as he could wish, but because of its great and 
daily increasing importance. Therefore no claim is made for 
an exhaustive description, but rather it is proposed to touch 
upon some of the chief foints of the subject, trusting that all 
may learn a great deal from the discussion which will follow 
the paper. We are honoured by the presence of experts in 
this particular and interesting branch of modern engineering, 
and it is to be hoped that they will give us the benefit of their 
large experience by describing in some detail the points which 
may perhaps only be suggested. The author is not connected 
in the slightest way with any lift company, and his desire 
therefore is simply to bring out the good points of some if not 
all the many varieties now in the market. 

The handsome catalogue of the American Elevator Co., 
lying upon the table, contains a number of effective sketches, 
showing crude mechanical devices of primitive man for lifting 
purposes, consisting chiefly in the first place of rough forms of 
lever of the first order, with a fixed or moving balance weight 
at one end, and afterwards of drums and wheels. It is only 
during the last eighteen or twenty years that efficient mechanical 
lifts have come into use, and the application of hydraulic 
power, peculiarly adapted as it is for lifting purposes, was first 
extensively used by Sir W. G. Armstrong, the “pioneer” of 
hydraulic engineering, for cranes and other lifting machines in 
1846. For lifting purposes, hydraulic power is undoubtedly 
the best. During the last three years even, in this country, 
immense progress has been made. The following amusing 
extract from the Vineteenth Century, February 1887, referring to 
the new high buildings in the United States, contrasts the lifts 
on the opposite side of the Atlantic with ours in a manner 
scarcely complimentary to the latter, as follows :—“ What 
makes it possible to build to such a height is the system of 
elevators or lifts, one of the rare instances in which the 


* A paper by Mr. C. E, Gritton, A.M.Inst.C.E. (Member of 
Council), read at a meeting of the Society of Architects on April 15, 
1890, : 


American uses a longer word than the English. The American 
elevator, however, is very unlike the English lift. The London 
machine climbs heavenward as slowly as an unrepentant 
sinner ; the New York elevator shoots upwards so swiftly and 
smoothly that itis easy to see why the lofty upper floors are pre. 
ferred to the lower.” I am glad to say that such a criticism, 
however just it may have been when written, is no longer true. 

It is curious to observe how the use of lifts in England 
advances in substantially the same path as that which it fol- 
lowed in the United States, except that so far the progress has 
been less rapid here. First came the question, was it worth 
while ; would it pay? This was soon answered, and experience 
as well as statistics showed that, in office buildings, the effect 
of a good elevator service was to increase the rental value from 
40 to 200 per cent. Directly this was proved, the movement 
became general. This was necessarily so, because the owners 
of buildings unprovided with lifts lost their tenants, and were 
obliged to put them in to meet the demand, and to save their 
property from becoming useless. Then, still later, someone 
thought that if one was good, two would be better ; that it 
would be an advantage to his property to give even a more rapid 
service than could be provided with one elevator, and even 
though there might not be any distinct economic gain, yet the 
fact of having two would give him an advantage in the shape 
of &/at. The result was to show that there was a real advan. 
tage, for active business men would naturally go where there 
was a greater certainty of a rapid service, and the minimum 
of delay. But the first to use two made the mistake of fixing 
them in different parts of the building. It has since been found 
better to put them close together. There are six elevators in 
the Mills building ceaselessly ascending and descending. One 
of the most striking instances of the modern style of high 
office buildings in New York is that known as the Morse build- 
ing. This stands upon ground 80 feet Square. It is eight 
storeys in height, and the two elevators run side by side. To 
make the service as perfect as possible, it was determined that 
there should be no signals or call bells, but that the 
conductors should be instructed to run their cars perpetu- 
ally, one up and the other down, starting although even 
no passengers were waiting. It was also determined to 
make all floors uniform as to height of ceiling, style of 
finish, &c, and not, as had been the practice, to make the 
upper storeys inferior; and, having determined upon this, it 
was also settled that, from the first floor up, there should be a 
uniform rental, upon the theory that the upper floors would be 
at least as good as those below. The results have proved the 
soundness of the theory. The highest floors let first, and from 
that day to this the building has been a model investment, 
Although in London the laws of “ ancient lights,” &c., render it 
impossible on most sites to build houses of American altitude, 
there can be no valid reason why they should not be catried to 
the utmost height possible, on wide streets, nor why they 
should not, as in the States, get as good a rental for offices 
upon the sixth floor as upon the third. 

In reply to a question as to what was the rental of his offices 
on the tenth floor, a New York solicitor recently replied in the 
most matter-of-course way, ‘Oh, we have to pay a high rent 
for offices upon this floor—we pay 1,800 dols. ; if we would go 
down to the sixth, we would get as good accommodation and 
save 400 dols.” While upon the subject of high buildings, where 
a serious fire may have such frightful results, it may be added 
that lift “wells” should be lined with brickwork, and have 
stout permanent doors at each floor opening, in addition to the 
usual sliding doors of the cage. These doors should only open 
from the lift side, otherwise fire frequently spreads with 
astonishing rapidity to all the floors of a building. The 
absence of such doors is one of the great objections to lifts of 
the “cyclic” or “continuous” pattern. Hydraulic lifts of good 
type have the following advantages :—Extreme simplicity, the 
minimum amount of machinery, absence of all entirely rotative 
parts, except the sheaves over which the ropes run, dispensing 
entirely with the use of steam at high-pressure, used in com- 
plicated machinery, working at high velocities, and requiring 
nice adjustment and the close attention of skilled engine- 
drivers. Hand-power, steam, air, gas and electricity have also 
been applied. With steam and gas there is some danger of 
overwinding. The shock of the explosions in a gas-engine also 
cause extra strain on the mechanism. The use of hydraulic 
power at once removes the risks resulting from the use of 
brakes, necessary with other systems. One valve controls 
hydraulic lifts, hence little danger of the working parts failing. 
When horizontal cylinders are used, constant working pressure 
is obtained. This has also been accomplished recently with 
vertical cylinders. To quote Mr. E. B. Ellington, M.Inst.C.E., 
an authority upon lifts and all pertaining to them, in his paper 
read before the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, he said :— 
“In properly-constructed hydraulic chain lifts there is prac- 
tically no element of danger beyond that incurred by the use of 
the chain or rope, and that on the score of safety, as well as 
economy, even in chain lifts hydraulic power is to be preferred 
to any other.” The hydraulic form in its simplest shape (where 
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it is supplied directly from the mains) requires no moving 
machinery except the pistons, and possibly sheaves, Even in 
its more elaborate form, where water cannot always be obtained 
at a suitable pressure, no machinery is required other than a 
simple direct-acting pump (easy of manipulation) to raise the 
water into a tank, thereby obtaining the head necessary to work 
the piston. Hydraulic lifts are broadly divided into two classes, 
viz. “direct-acting ” and “suspended.” The former are those 
in which the cage or car is carried directly on the top end of a 
ram or plunger, whose length slightly exceeds the full height of 
lift travel. In raising the car, the ram is thrust out of a strong 
hydraulic cylinder by the admission of water into the cylinder 
through the “working valve,” which is controlled by the hand 
rope passing threugh the car, from top to bottom of the shaft in 
which the lift runs. These lifts are silent and work steadily 
and evenly, being always rigidly supported from below. From 
the same cause they are inherently safer than those which 
depend upon the support of chains or ropes. 

In large lifts, balancing the dead weight of the moving parts 
becomes necessary, to prevent waste of water, for if this be not 
done much more water is expended on useless than on useful 
work. This has been done in various ingenious ways, beautiful 
in their simplicity, by Messrs. Ellington, Waygood, and others. 
But time will not admit of my entering into details. Other 
advantages of efficiently-balanced lifts of this type are that the 
total dead and live loads are carried directly by the foundations ; 
no overhead beams, sheaves, ropes, chains, or hanging weights 
are employed, and consequently they may be fixed in a hand- 
some staircase without causing disfigurement, or appreciable 
obstruction of light; no cogs, belts, or shafts liable to fracture 
are between the applied power and the passenger car ; the 
attachment of the ram to the underside of the cage becomes of 
less paramount importance; the most frequent source of 
accidents in suspended lifts, viz. the holding up of the car while 
descending by obstructions which may be accidentally placed 
so as to project beyond the floors at the doors of exit, arresting 
the car while the ropes unwind, leaving the car unsupported, 
and then when the temporary obstruction yields the car falls, is 
removed. 

The fearful accident in the Grand Hotel, Paris—from 
another cause—could not have occurred had the lift been a 
good hydraulic balanced one. Some of these machines now 
utilise fully 85 per cent. of the water-power. The principal 
repairs are the renewal of the water-cylinder packing, an easy 
and inexpensive operation. 

- © Suspended lifts” are those supported from above by ropes 
or chains which pass over sheaves at the top of the lift-well, 
and carry the total weight of the car and its load, the car being 
raised by power conveyed by these ropes, preferably from an 
hydraulic hauling cylinder or jigger. The best forms are sus- 
tained by two, three, or four ropes, so that one rope may 
become stretched or broken without any serious result. Ropes 
of steel wire are generally preferred, as they work smoothly, 
and signs of weakness or actual flaws are more easily and 
promptly observed. Only suspended lifts can be adopted for 
very considerable heights, or indeed in the majority of cases 5 
and they are the least expensive forrn, except when the lift 
travel is avery low one. In New York there are now 130 
“ Otis” elevators, each lifting from 100 to 150 feet. Each rope 
should be of sufficient strength to bear the car and its maximum 
load alone; giving a wide margin for safety. The expense 
frequently prevents the adoption of the safest types for goods 
lifts. Two types are therefore called for. Where safety is of 
most importance, as in passenger lifts, cost should be a 
secondary consideration. Real safety means the avoidance of 
every kind of accident possible to the machinery. Attachments 
should be considerably stronger than the chains or ropes. A 
long paper might be written upon safety gear alone. Great 
ingenuity has been displayed, and the combination of safety 
devices as applied to the present Otis elevator seem to leave 
little to be desired. A strong proof of this is that in over 4,000 
of these elevators now running no real accident has occurred. 
In five new buildings in New York they carry 67,000 persons 
per diem Unfortunately all “safety appliances” are not what 
they profess to be. The American Architect and Building 
iVews gave in 1880 instances of eleven falls, in only two of 
which were the cages unprovided with so-called ‘ safety 
catches.” The important inference drawn was that “it is im- 
possible to be too careful” in the selection, regular and skilled 
inspection, and testing ‘fof these appliances, whose action is 
very uncertain under the various unfavourable circumstances 
of actual use.” All depending upon springs to bring them into 
play should at least be regarded with suspicion. All cars 
should be arranged to stop automatically at the top and bottom 
of their travel. The first essential of a true safety catch is its 
instantaneous action at the commencement of a fall. Some 
are now so sensitive that the slightest inequality occurring in 
the tension of any of the suspending ropes throws the salety 
catches into action, and at once stops the descent of the cage 
Conclusive proof of the increased safety of lifts is afforded | 
the fact that, despit pm beelnset 

) pite the enormously greater number in use 


now, accidents are not only relatively, but actually less frequent 
than they were a few years ago. Lifts are now accepted as the 
important aid in saving time and human power, which they 
were bound to become as soon as the safety of their working 
had become undoubted. 

Low-water pressure, seldom exceeding 40 lbs. per square 
inch, whether from the public mains or from a tank at the top 
of the building, involves one of two drawbacks—either the 
water is wasted after being used for one journey of the lift, or, 
in the case of the tank, the exhaust or waste water from the lift 
has to be pumped up again for use. Such favoured towns as 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Liverpool and Nottingham have a 
greater water pressure, extending upwards from 40 lbs. to 
120 lbs. per square inch, 

High-water pressure is obtained by pumping and forcing 
the water into an “hydraulic accumulator,” which is a loaded 
ram working in a cylinder similar to an hydraulic press, and 
forms a reservoir of power, the pressure generally adopted 
being 700 lbs. per square inch, The useful effect of an accumu- 
lator is from 75 to 80 per cent., and the cost of repairs almost 
nil, as the wear and tear is but small. The first cost is also in 
most cases less for high-pressure lifts than for low-pressure 
ones of like power. Increased working pressure reduces the 
size of the lift cylinders and increases the speed of the lift. 
Other advantages of the high-pressure system are—the smaller 
cost of the lifting machinery and of working when any con- 
siderable number of machines are worked from the same 
pumping plant; the less volume of water dealt with ; and the 
more compact machinery used. 

Where the public hydraulic power supply is available for 
both small and large consumers, as it now is in London, 
Liverpool, Hull, Sydney and Melbourne, the cost of hydraulic 
machinery is no more than that of any other system, and the 
high-pressure supply gives the most satisfactory and econo- 
mical results. The London Hydraulic Power Company claim 
that they can in some cases raise one ton 50 to 60 feet high 
for one farthing. Cost for cost, the energy stored in the power 
supply is more than four times that of the average low-pressure 
service, There are very few instances in which any one com- 
pany or firm requires so large an amount of power thatthe use 
of the public hydraulic pressure will not effect a considerable 
saving. Each house built upon the “Kensington Court” — 
estate is fitted with one of Ellington’s improved passenger ram 
lifts, constructed by the Hydraulic Engineering Co, Limited, 
of Chester, and worked by the above-mentioned power com- 
pany. The power is available day and night all the year round, 
at a pressure equivalent to that which would result if large 
supply tanks were placed at 1,600 feet above ground level. 
This pressure enables small machines to perform a large amount 
of work with a very slight expenditure of water. During the 
seven years that the London company has been working, in no 
single instance has the use of their power been given up in favour 
of any other system of lifting machinery. Full particulars may 
be found in the company’s pamphlets. 

A distinct class of lifts is that variously termed “cyclic,” 
“ continuous,” or “endless.” The advantages claimed for this 
type are :—Ist, no delay in waiting for cages; 2nd, no attend- 
ant ; 3rd, working expenses less than half those of any other; 
4th, safety. The latter claim is, however, debatable. It must 
be confessed that the unprotected openings to the lift-well at 
each floor level appear to be dangerous. The motive power 
may be applied either at the top or bottom of the building. 

A few details respecting the most striking lifts yet con- 
structed, viz. those at the underground stations of the Mersey 
Railway, and those erected at the Eiffel Tower, may be 
interesting. The former were described in a paper read before 
the Institution of Civil Engineers by Mr. W. E_ Rich, 
M Inst.C.E. They were the first used for dealing with large 
railway traffic, and were constructed by Messrs, Easton & 
Anderson ‘Three of the lifts, running simultaneously, are 
able to raise a heavy train load of 300 persons (100 each) to 
the surface in about a minute (usual speed about 2 feet per 
second) ‘The total cost of the six lifts with their machinery 
was about 20,000/. V-shaped guides were adopted, so that the 
guide-brackets sliding over them can ‘be readjusted after wear 
by packing them out in one direction only. Great pains were 
taken to keep the wells for the cylinders as nearly plumb as 
could be, it being of the utmost importance that the upright 
hydraulic cylinders employed should be as truly vertical as 
possible. Landore-Siemens steel was used for the ram tubes, 
tested by Professor Kennedy to bear a load of nearly 63,000 
lbs. per square inch before breaking. The ornamental panel- 
work was designed by Mr. Grayson, of Liverpool, the architect 
for the station buildings. As no ordinary shackle will pass 
through the links of short link chains, the chains were attached 
by long U-shaped shackles and cotters, giving a strong and 
reliable connection, with the additional advantage that a chain 
can be cut at any point and attached. The hand-ropes are 
made of hemp with cores of wire rope. The large lift at the 
Army and Navy Stores, Westminster, is of very similar con- 
struction, but of only about one-quarter the capacity and 
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power. Leathers appear to be superior to packings for main 
ram-glands. The first cylinder was lowered into place at the 
end of August, 1885, and the lifts were officially tested and 
passed for work on December 29, 1885, by General Hutchinson, 
R.E. The paper was accompanied by drawings, and interest- 
ing and carefully tabulated statements of the “calculations for 
balancing and determination of varying loads and stresses on 
the chief working parts.” On the closing day of the late 
French Exhibition the author ascended the Eiffel Tower by 
means of the splendid lifts working there ; and descended on 
foot part of the way by the winding stairways, in order to 
examine the construction and working of the different types 
then in use. Two “Roux” lifts to the first platform, 184 feet 
up, can raise together 2,400 passengers per hour ; two “Otis” 
lifts, together, 800 per hour, from the first to the second floor ; 
and one “ Edoux” lift, from the second platform 376 feet high 
to the third platform, 863 feet high, 800 per hour. Speed, 
“ Otis,” 394 ; “ Roux,” 197; and “ Edoux,” 177 feet per minute, 
The accident which happened to one of the lifts, but which was 
kept very quiet by the authorities, was not to either of the 
“ Otis” elevators. In addition to the papers mentioned above 
information has been obtained from “ Hydraulic Lifting and 
Pressing Machinery,” by Mr. F. Colyer, M.Inst.C.@.; Mr. 
C. J. Appleby’s ‘‘ Hoisting Machinery” ; a report of Professor 
F. Reuleaux, engineer, of Berlin; and a report upon elevators 
by a board of American engineering experts to the United 
States Treasury. 

The best thanks of the author are heartily given to Messrs. 
Ellington, Gibson, and the other gentlemen who have so kindly 
afforded him assistance. 


BRICKMAKING IN AMERICA. 
By W. JOHNSON, M.I.M.E. 


Tyee paying his first visit to America cannot fail to be 

impressed with the business energy and enterprise of its 
people ; and looking abroad, and considering what it is that 
inspires this, the cause is very apparent. In America it seemed 
to me to be the ever opening up of new resources which excites 
the energies of the people, and spurs them on in untiring 
industry. These resources are also as varied in their character 
as in their richness, so that, whatever branch of industry is 
considered, the same tempting bait is offered. The branch of 
industry in which I was more especially interested was that 
of bricks and kindred manufactures. The leading building 
material almost everywhere in that country is brick. Granite, 
marble, and building stone of good quality are abundant, but 
they lie remote from the cities generally, while excellent brick- 
making material is almost everywhere abundant. One 
peculiarity of this material as compared with that in our 
country is that it is almost everywhere of the same character, 
viz. a loamy material; but it contains sufficient alumina to 
make a sound and strong brick. It will admit of a thorough 
firing, and comes out a bright red colour. Around Philadelphia 
and all the way to Washington, and around St. Louis, are 
found, perhaps, the richest clays; but the districts where 
brickmaking material is not found are very rare indeed. In 
the neighbourhood of Chicago the clay is weaker and stony, 
and produces an indifferent brick ; but in the state of Indiana, 
and not far away, is again found clay of good quality, and, 
notwithstanding the rapid expansion and growth of that city, I 
found that bricks were sold there at much less price than in 
any other part. Again, in Canada the same characteristic of 
the clays prevails; and coming round again across the 
St. Lawrence, and all through Maine, Massachusetts, to New 
York, New Jersey, &c., and also in those States lying between, 
is found the same. The peculiarity of prevailing sameness to 
me was most remarkable, accustomed as I am to such variation 
as is everywhere found in England. In those districts where 
the best clays prevail, the manufacturers are to be commended 
for the excellent quality of the bricks which they produce. 
Those used for facing buildings are as perfect as they can well 
be, both for density, form, and colour. 

The best facing bricks are generally produced by hand- 
work, The Americans in their brickmaking are ahead of us in 
some respects, and in none are they more so than in their 
careful preparation of the clay before it is made up into bricks. 
It is usual with them to dig and heap it up for a thorough 
weathering ; then in using it is tipped into what they call a 
tempering wheel-pit. This is about 3 feet deep by 24 feet in 
diameter, and is filled level with the surface with the clay, 
water is sprinkled over it as required, then the tempering 
wheel is set going. The wheel is about 5 feet in diameter, 
and consists of two or three rims of iron, of about 1-inch 
section, which are tied together 1 inch apart, and form one 
wheel. The cavities between the rims give them an increased 
kneading effect. The wheel is supported in the boss by an 
iron arm, which extends to the outer rim of the pit, and is 
drawn either by a horse or by power. The wheel works loose 
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on the arm, and as that is drawn along the wheel revolves in 
the clay, cutting and kneading it as it travels through it round 
the pit, and by an ingenious arrangement is made to cover 
every part of it, and change its course at every circuit from the 
inside of the circle to the outer, then back again to the inside, 
and so continue without any attention, never going more than 
one round in the same groove. It is allowed to run thus for 
twelve hours, when the clay, after having been patted and 
smoothed over the surface, is allowed to remain over night, and 
the next day it is mellow and in good condition for being 
moulded into bricks either by machine or by hand. The pit 


holds sufficient clay for 20,000 bricks, and two or more pits 


with their wheels are required to keep a yard going, according 
to its size. The plan is purely American, and it would be 
rather interesting to know the origin of it. The tempering is 
certainly done very thoroughly by it, but it might be done 
equally well with greater economy. 

The superior character of the clay which prevails generally 
gives one very little difficulty in dealing with it in any of these 
processes. There is very little hand-moulding, and machinery is 
almost everywhere in use. The Americans have what they 
call three classes of brickmaking machinery, viz. the mud, the 
stiff clay, and the dry. The mud or soft clay process is most 
generally in use. In this process the clay is usually prepared 
by the tempering-wheel, and in some cases by shovel and hand - 
tempering. It is then supplied to a vertical square pug mill. 
At the bottom of this is an arm or wiper, which forces the clay 
into a chamber situate on the outside of the pug mill, but 
attached to it. In this a plunger works vertically. Six bricks 
are made at once, and the moulds are formed in one frame, 
which is placed in position by hand, so that an arm in the 
machine can push it under the plunger to be filled. This 
forces the clay into the moulds; the empty mould in being 
pushed into position for filling pushes forward the one pre- 
viously charged ready for being taken away, and is emptied on 
to a pallet which is placed on an incline on a circulating disc 
holding several pallets. These are then lifted on to a waggon, 
the pallets containing the bricks being placed one upon another 
on a waggon holding 500 bricks. This is then run into a 
drying-chamber, and, after remaining there for twenty-four 
hours, is ready for being set in the kilns. The moulds have 
bottoms in them, and are sanded for the double object of 
enabling the bricks to leave them freely, and to leave them 
sanded over the surfaces. An ingenious method is adopted for 
sanding the moulds mechanically. This machine is capable of 
turning out 40,000 bricks per day, but 25,000 is the usual day’s 
work, and in Canada 12,000. The slower the machine is 
worked, the better is the quality of the brick produced. In 
Canada a very good brick is made which is used for facing 
work without re-pressing, as well as for ordinary purposes. This 
process is the nearest imitation of handwork, and is almost 
everywhere in use. This method has undoubtedly advantages. 
There is a saving over hand-moulding, and the bricks so made 
are quite as good; and in stony clays, where for making 
ordinary bricks it is not necessary that they should be either 
crushed or cleared out it is a useful process, and the machine 
takes little power and gives little trouble, and it seemed to me 
that it might be adopted in the London stock brickyards with 
considerable advantage. But as it is employed in America 
most generally it would, no doubt, be greatly improved upon in 
respect of economy in brickmaking, and without any deteriora- 
tion in quality. 

The stiff clay process is by the pug mill and wire-cutting 
method. There is in the country a very great variety in the 
machinery of this type, and each with varying merits. Both 
vertical and horizontal machines are employed. Some of these 
are small, and others excessively large ; but it seemed to me 
that the designers of the whole of them had failed to com- 
prehend the actual requirements for brickmaking, There are 
several machines which combine the vertical with the hori- 
zontal type, but for what good purpose it is difficult to under- 
stand. Good work is done by perhaps all the machines ; but 
it is done with much waste, both in wear of machines and 
power taken up in driving. There is one machine, of which I 
saw several in use, which I thought to be the best. It turns 
out a large quantity of bricks, but they are of the roughest 
quality, and are only used for inside work. Considerable 
advantages are claimed for this machine, the specially valuable 
feature which is claimed for it being its automatic cutting off, 
but the quality of bricks made by it would not be used for any 
purpose in this country, and we greatly excel it in many 
respects, the foremost being in quality, in amount of power it 
takes, and in wear, and the advantage in the automatic cutting 
off is also more apparent than real. America, with all its genius 
for invention, and its variety of brickmaking machinery, has yet 
something to learn from the old country. 

There is perhaps quite as much variety in machinery for the 
dry brickmaking process as for the stiffclay, and I cannot speak 
too highly of much that I saw of this class. There are several 
notable failures which were accountable for a vast waste of 
capital, of which I saw several instances that confirmed my 
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unfavourable view ‘of ‘whem. One serious defect, which I 
noticed in ll alike, was the extreme porousness of the brick 
made by this process. The method adopted for charging the 
moulds in all the machinery of this type alike is responsible for 
this. The clay in many parts is specially favourable for making 
bricks by the dry process ; and if the Americans would adopt 
the plan of re-pressing the bricks as they come from the 
machine they would be very much improved in this respect. 
There is an entire absence of our semi-piastic process being 
employed in those materials which are being worked on the 
dry plan ; very superior results as to quality might be produced 
by this. In the methods adopted for brick-drying American 
brick manufacturers are much in advance of us. Artificial 
drying chambers are almost everywhere adopted. The plant 
for this, in the first instance, is expensive, but the cost is 
recouped many times over in the great saving in labour in 
permanent working. Various methods of heating the chambers 
are adopted—some with fireplaces, others with pipes heated 
with steam, others hot air, and, again, with fire fumes passing 
through the body of bricks. All these methods are more or 
less successfully employed. Ordinary drying floors, which 
involve labour in the bricks being put down and taken up 
again, are not in favour. The excellent character of their 
brickmaking material favours them here again in allowing the 
bricks to be rapidly dried, which is generally performed in 
twenty-four hours. 

In their methods of burning their bricks I consider the 
Americans much behind us here. The Hoffmann kiln, I 
believe, has no existence there as yet, or even any of the 
greatly improved methods of burning; the old-fashioned 
open case is everywhere in use. There are a great many so- 
called patent kilns, but the alterations from the most ancient 
type is almost without a difference, and in some cases are a 
decided deterioration from the original. Very great improve- 
ment might be made in their method of burning, and I was 
mech surprised to find that they had been so slow to realise 
this. 

In sanitary pipe manufacture the Americans are fairly well 
abreast of ourselves, and in some respects I must allow them 
to be in some measure ahead. They prepare the clay well, and 
are alive to the saving of Jabour in the detail of the manufac- 
ture. Too much cannot be said of their firebrick making. 
This is universally carried on by handwork. In preparing the 
clay the tempering wheel before referred to is employed, and in 
some instances the solid bottom edge-runner mill. In Pennsyl- 
vania they are somewhat ahead of other parts, both in their 
mode of manufacture and in burning. They are slow to realise 
the advantage of employing machinery in this manufacture ; 
but in this there is little to boast about even with us. In Scot- 
land they are just beginning to realise that equal results with 
hand labour are to be obtained from machinery, and with a 
great reduction in cost of manufacture, and machinery is now 
becoming adopted, and is increasingly inquired about. The 
Americans are also beginning to awake to the advantages 
which are to be gained by the use of machinery. One firm in 
Massachusetts has put down a model firebrick making plant 
in which machinery is fully employed, and also a greatly 
improved method of burning, and their example will no doubt 
be largely followed by others by-and-by, for the Americans 
are quick to adopt improvements and economical methods as 
soon as they become convinced of their genuineness. I 
specially noticed the poor quality of the white and buff building 
bricks, and the almost entire absence of the manufacture of 
white and coloured enamelled bricks. There is an abundance 
of material that is suitable for all these ; but as yet the manu- 
facture in them is very limited, and the few that are produced 
are of very inferior quality. I found that this class of bricks is 
largely imported from England, and the trade in them might be 
largely increased if English manufacturers were more alive to 
the openings there are for trade in this direction. The diff—i- 
culty which the Americans have to obtain them makes the use 
of this class of brick very limited, and I noted a very earnest 
Inquiry among the brick manufacturers in the country to be 
enabled to produce them. If English manufacturers would 
cultivate this trade, I saw sufficient to convince me that they 
would find a demand equal, perhaps, to the whole production of 
this country. The Americans say they do not use them for 
the simple reason that they cannot be got, not because they are 
costly, although the tariff added to the original cost here makes 
this considerable, but the complaint is that they are unable to 
obtain them. Silica or ganister bricks seem to be entirely 
unknown in the country so far as their manufacture is con- 
cerned, The Americans have the natural material, but as yet 
the manufacture has no place in the country ; but there is an 
inquiry for this class of brick which should enable the Americans 
to produce them. 

I noticed the pottery branches were fairly well developed. 
An excellent quality of terra-cotta goods is manufactured in the 
neighbourhood of Boston, but this is not nearly so largely 
PL oe as _ there is clearly a scope for in this class of goods. 

) “tre Is produced, but the country is still largely depen- 
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dent upon importation for the best ware. I had noticed 
previous to my visit a boasting that in this branch the 
Americans were leaving Staffordshire in the rear, but in my 
observations I failed to find evidence that they were at all near 
inthe race. I noticed much pottery ware that was very fine, 
for the Americans possess considerable artistic taste and an 
eye for the beautiful, of which_I saw abundant evidences, but 
for the gratification of much of this they are dependent upon 
England, and perhaps in nothing more than in pottery ware. 

My observations extended to many other branches of 
industry, but as I was more especially interested in those referred 
to in these notes, and therefore gave particular attention to 
them, I found the opportunity most valuable in obtaining in- 
formation and also many useful hints, which will no doubt be 
taken advantage of at the proper time. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


WO lectures on the contents of the British Museum were 
given by Mr. Louis Fagan in Aberdeen. The second 
related to the library and print-room. Washington Irving, 
observed the lecturer, remarked that the library of the British 
Museum “ consists of a collection of volumes, many of which 
are now forgotten and others are seldom read.” That was in 
1821, when the library consisted of 115,000 volumes. What 
would Washington Irving say now of the two million volumes ? 
Perhaps Oliver Wendell Holmes made the best suggestion in 
regard to this not long ago, when he said :—‘‘ Take lodgings 
next door to the British Museum, and pass all your days in it 
during the whole period of your natural life ; at three score and 
ten you will have some faint conception of the contents, signi- 
ficance and value of this great British institution.” The library 
was founded by the acquisition of 50,0co books belonging to 
Sir Hans Sloane, and by the bequest of the small but selected 
library of Mr. Cratchrow. In 1820 16,000 volumes belonging 
to Sir Joseph Banks were added, and three years later the 
library of George III., consisting of 60,000 volumes, was pre- 
sented to the nation by George IV. and placed in a special 
room, an apartment 297 feet long by 63 feet wide. Some years 
later was added, by bequest, the library of the Right Hon, 
Thomas Grenville, consisting of 20,000 volumes. It was 
under the directorship of Sir Anthony Panizzi that the institu- 
tion first rose to its present world-wide fame. ‘The turning- 
point in its history dated from the year 1836, a year never to be 
forgotten in the annals of literature, because it marked the era 
when the national character of the Museum and its importance 
as an instrument of culture were clearly defined. The lecturer 
then sketched the various objections urged against the throwing 
open of the Museum to the public, and the system of close 
superintendence of visitors for a time pursued, and remarked 
that all this was now at an end, and in one year the number of 
visitors had reached a million and a half, yet the Elgin 
Marbles had never suffered, and the sacred beards of their 
Syrian friends had never once been desecrated. In 1845 a. 
Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into the then state 
of matters. In that year the Treasury granted the annual sum 
of 10,0co/. for the purchase of books, and from that date the 
library had increased at a rate unexampled' in any other 
country. The old reading-room, in particular, soon became 
inadequate, and on the recommendation of Panizzi the present 
building was erected, a sum of 150,000/. having been granted 
for the purpose. The present reading-room, which was opened. 
in 1857, is capable of accommodating about 4co persons, and! 
contains about 300,000 books of reference. The dome over the 
reading-room is 140 feet in diameter, and is to the apex 106 feet: 
high. Thus in diameter it is inferior to that of the Pantheon at: 
Rome by 2 feet, while it surpasses St. Peter’s by 1 foot, and St. 
Paul’s by 28 feet. Itis constructed ofiron, weighing 4,200 tons, and 
covered with 60,000 superficial feet of glass. Inthe library there: 
are nearly four miles of book presses, each press being 8 feet high}: 
estimating the shelves filled with books—which they will very 
soon be—and these set edge to edge, a row of books 25,000 miles 
long would result, nearly three times the diameter of the earth. 
Having touched on the difficulties in the way of a settlement of 
the question of where and at what date the first printed book 
was produced, the lecturer threw on the screen a slide of the 
title-page of Caxton’s “ Sayings of the Philosophers,” the first 
printed book that stated the time and place of its production. 
Slides followed of the title-page of the first edition of “ Romeo 
and Juliet”—the proofs of which were corrected by Shakespeare 
—and of the “ Indulgence,” issued by Pope Leo X. in 1517, 
which ultimately was so instrumental in bringing about the 
Reformation, Passing into the newspaper department, he re- 
minded the audience that a copy of every newspaper published 
in the United Kingdom is sent to the British Museum. An 
average of fully 2,000 is received daily; last year they received 
under the Copyright Act 2,244 newspapers, comprising 
158,000 numbers, of which 557 were published in London or its 
suburbs, 1,338 in other parts of England and Wales, 206 in 
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Scotland, and 143 in Ireland. Each paper is filed, and bound 
in separate yearly volumes. Last year this class of literature 
was consulted by 14,000 readers, who examined no fewer than 
72,000 volumes. In tracing briefly the rise and progress of 
newspapers, he mentioned that in Rome daily events were 
chronicled ina document called Acta Diurna. It contained 
descriptions of severe thunderstorms and other everyday occur- 
rences, which served to remind people in these days that the 
Romans were, after all,*men like ourselves, and this was 
especially so when they readin one copy a little paragraph stating 
that one Marcus Fuscus was brought up in the police court for 
being drunk and disorderly. A view of a London print con- 
taining an account of the execution of Charles I. having been 
shown, the lecturer passed on to the manuscript department, 
and as specimens of the contents showed views of Magna 
Charta, autographs of Shakespeare, from the mortgage deed of 
his house in Blackfriars ; that of Milton, from the agreement 
for the purchase of the copyright of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” ; Nelson, 
from a letter to Emma Hawk, written the evening prior to the 
Battle of Trafalgar ; the Duke of Wellington, from a message 
written on the field of Waterloo to the Earl of Uxbridge; and 
that of Napoleon Bonaparte, attached to a message to Marshal 
Massena. The lecturer then entered on a brief description of 
some of the contents of the department of engravings. He 
traced the rise and progress of the art of engraving, English 
mezzotint and line engraving, illustrating his descriptions 
by superb views of the more celebrated engravings of the 
works of the great masters. He gave finally a sketch of the 
management of the Museum. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual soirée of the Association was held on Friday 
evening at the Westminster Town Hall. There was a 

very numerous attendance of members, including the president, 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, and a large number of past presidents, 
A capital programme had been arranged by the entertainment 
committee, with Mr. Burrell at its head, and it was evident 
that among the 1,000 members and over who compose this 
Association, there is no difficulty in finding clever mem- 
bers who can hold their own with the best of amateurs in 
music, song, and comedy. The members dropped in from the 
opening of the doors about 7.30, till by eight o’clock the large 
hall was well thronged, members still continuing to arrive till a 
late hour. A little before nine the more formal part of the 
entertainment began with Part I., a miscellaneous concert, 
opened with an overture, “Le réveil du Lion,” on the piano by 
Mr. C. D. Imhof. Mr. Dixon Butler followed with a fine bass 
song, “Across the far blue hills, Marie,” Mr. A. C. Bulmer 
Booth coming next with “I heard a Voice.” Mr. A. E, Lambert 
with “ Lieder ohne Worte” and “Souvenir de Sorrento,” on 
the violin, elicited the first encore of the evening. Mr. F. 
Elliott Langworth was not present, and consequently did not 
redeem the promise of the programme, “ I’I] sing thee songs of 
Araby.” Captain J. Watson, however, co pleased the audience 
with his rendering of “Oh! Hear the Wild Winds blow,” that he 
was forced to reappear and sing asecond song. Mr. Edgar 
H. Homan then gave a violin solo, his execution exciting the 
admiration of older violinists, who would have given something 
over and above a trifle to possess his skill. Needless to say 
Mr. Homan was eagerly encored. Mr. Arthur Thomas sang 
the “Kome, doch” (Dutch serenade polka). As Mr. Thomas 
can always, as the popular phrase is, “ bring down the house,” 
he was perhaps grateful at being let off after singing three 
songs, the audience being quite willing to listen to him all 
night. Mr. C. Gordon Killmister then gave a good finish to 
Part I. with a musical sketch entitled “Some Musical Notes,” 
which drew forth roars of laughter. Part IJ., which was given 
a little later in the evening, was entitled “A Grand Variety 
Entertainment ; or, Looking Forward”—a professional meeting 
of the future—the actors as before being members and friends 
of the Association, as appeared from the printed programme, 
and not Moore and Burgess Minstrels who had just dropped 
in from St. James’s Hall. The following brief remarks may 
serve to show the difference between a professional meeting of 
the future and an ordinary meeting of the Association, unless 
indeed it had been thought wise to follow certain canons of art 
which favour a conventional rather than a realistic treatment— 
the realistic details being mainly comprised in the chair and 
table for the president, supported by the two secretaries, Mr. 
H. O. Cresswell being the president, and Mr. Booth and Mr. 
Brodie the secretaries. The other actors included Messrs. 
Bowyer, Welsford, Rutter, Garth, Dunn, Beale, and Lambert. 
Mr. Killmister presided at the piano. Having asked if all were 
ready, the President said, “ Then let go,” and a lively air was 
performed on banjos, to the accompaniment of tambourine and 
bones as well as piano. ‘hat finished, the President called on 
the Secretary to read the minutes of the last meeting, but 
speedily silenced him, saying he had heard all that rubbish 
before. The other Secretary then announced that the next 


visit would be paid to a church, which had just been restored 
under his direction. His further remarks being cut short by 
the President telling him he did not want to hear anything 
about that, the Secretary replied that he merely wished to state 
that an appeal had been issued for funds to defray the cost. 
The President having thus cleared his way so far, suggested 
that probably no one else wished to make any announcements, 
and he would deliver his address, The three great questions 
then agitating the profession were edification, examination, and 
registratification. As to the second, he was happy to say that 
more students had passed than had gone up for it. As to the 
third question, those who liked registratification might have it, 
and those who did not need not have it. As to their own 
society, the finances were good ; they had a balance in hand of 
sixpence, all in coppers. The Architectural Association Notes 
were under new management, and would be sent gratis to all 
the members, and next session they hoped to be able to include 
a pound of tea in addition. The success of the Lyric Club had been 
so great that they had taken the Albert Hall till further notice. 
The address being concluded, the President was asked what 
books should be read for the Institute examination. The 
President referred them to the Institute list. The safest plan 
would be to read all the books on the list. As to one examina- 
tion question, “ What was the name of Japhet’s chief baker?” 
he could not tell how it bore on architecture. He also stated 
that a circular piece of metal about the size of a plate, and of a 
yellowish colour, that he wore, was the royal gold medal be- 
stowed on architects of eminence. He believed it was true 
that some eminent architects had not received it. Probably 
they were not members of the Institute of Architects. 

Other good-humoured hits on professional subjects were 
made during the intervals between the songs and musical items, 
that all contributed to make the grand variety entertainment 
most successful. Mr. E. Garth’s capital performance as 
siffleur, accompanied by himself on the piano, was heartily 
applauded, and had to be repeated. The assemblage did not 
break up till a late hour, having thoroughly appreciated the 
evening’s entertainment. 


THE LIGHTING OF CITY WAREHOUSES. 


HE enormous increase in the value of land, and the over: 
crowding of buildings in the City of London, frequently 
compel warehouse-men and merchants who are obliged to extend 
old premises or to erect new ones to build in positions where 
daylight cannot be obtained by means of ordinary windows, In 
such cases gas has to be used all day, and there is no question 
of its unhealthiness for the unfortunate employés ; artificial 
light is also not well for seeing goods, and the goods deteriorate 
when exposed to it. Daylight is indispensable, and, to obtain 
it, all sorts of contrivances are resorted to, such as facing back 
walls, courts, &c., with white glazed bricks, fixing reflectors 
upon the windows, &c. ; but the result is a poor substitute for 
sunlight. In endeavouring to obtain light in the ordinary way 
one is not unusually confronted with the vexed question, which 
is often very costly to the parties concerned, of “ancient 
lights,” and many a fine building has had its proportions 
dwarfed or its erection delayed for years until this question 
could be settled. How to deal with these difficulties has long 
exercised the minds of many architects, and at last with 
success. One case may be pointed to as evidence. We refer 
to a large block of buildings situated in all respects as we have 
above described, away back in sucha position that ordinary 
windows are not possible, and yet neither in the City of 
London nor, indeed, anywhere in the metropolis is there a 
building surpassing it for excellence oflighting. The skilful way 
in which this light is distributed throughout the whole building 
merits attention. The building forms the large extension 
which the Fore Street Warehouse Company have recently 
made to their premises at the back. The extensions consist 
of two blocks, having an area of about 4,000 feet and 2,100 
respectively, and both blocks are practically roofed with 
polished plate-glass in large squares, 9 feet by 2 feet, and to 
accomplish this, Mr. Herbert Ford, the architect, availed him- 
self of the Bessemer steel lead-clothed bar (British patent) 
system of glazing. The large plates of glass are held firmly in 
their places by means of a narrow frame of steel and lead, 
which automatically allows for expansion and contraction, and 
also makes a water-tight joint, which is also impervious to dust. 
The light thus admitted at the top is, with little interruption, 
flooded down and distributed by means of galleries on the 
different floors over the whole area. Goods can be perfectly 
seen, and their texture and colours matched in any part of the 
building, even in the basement. Roofs glazed on the above 
plan (of which there are a good many now in the City) are 
exceedingly light and elegant and, at the same time, very 
strong. In the event of an accident to a sheet of glass it can 
be very quickly replaced without dirt, noise, or trouble, which 
are the usual present accompaniments in repairing a broken 
skylight. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WATTEAU is not represented in the Louvre to the extent 
so fine a representative of French painting should claim. 
The Zmébarkment for Cythera, which WaTTEAU painted in 
1717 as his diploma work, came to the gallery from the 
Musée Napoléon, and has been long esteemed as -a charac- 
teristic work of the master. But within the last few weeks 
doubts about the value of the picture have been heard. In 
the private collection of the German Emperor is a similar 
work which once belonged to DE JULIENNE, who was a 
contemporary of WarTreau, and held the post of Director 
of the Gobelins. This is a larger and more finished work, 
and it is inferred that the picture in the Louvre was no 
more than a study for the Berlin picture. Strange to say, 
there is no mention of the work in ViaRpov’s careful book 
on the German galleries, but there is evidence that Count 
Cay.us referred to it in a paper on Watreau as far back as 
1748. Of its genuineness there can be no doubt. In the 
imperial collection there is another work by Warrrau 
known as the Lnseigne de Gersaint. It was intended by 
the painter to be a ceiling-piece, and Grrsarnt, for whom 
it was painted, said it was finished in a week. It also 
came into the possession of Dr JuLiENNeE, from whose 
collection, we suppose, it found its way to Berlin. It is 
remarkable that a painter who is idolised by one class of 
critics should be better represented in Berlin than in Paris, 
but this may be taken as a compliment to French art. One 
thing is certain, the pictures were paid for, and were not 
carried off as spoils of war. 


AccoRDING to Mr. Arrcuison, A.R.A., the late ae 
Woop contemplated the publication of a large book on the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, Owing to his death, the 
drawings and documents will run the chances of loss or 
destruction unless they are at once arranged and digested 
by a scholar, a classical antiquarian, an architect versed in 
ancient Classic architecture, and a first-rate figure draughts- 
man, and will then be of no use unless a properly illustrated 
work is published. There should be no difficulty, says Mr. 
AITCHISON, in finding in this country cultivated men of 
means who are ready to find the funds for so important and 
patriotic a work. All that the fragments in the British 
Museum show us is a sample of the sculpture and some of 
the more important architectural features. The discovery, 
_ however, has revealed what the celate columne of the elder 
Puiny’s description really were. From the size and magnifi- 
cence of the temple it was reckoned one of the seven wonders 
of the world. It was cited by Virruvius as one of the few 
temples wholly built of marble. Its last rebuilding was at 
the expense of ALEXANDER THE Great, by his architect, 
Dinocrats, after its being burnt by Eratosrratus on the 
night of ALEXANDER’s birth. It was, too, connected in a 
striking way with the promulgation of our faith by St. Pau, 
and once a year, at least, we hear that “ Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians.” It can hardly be supposed that when the 
temple has so many claims on the attention of the civilised 
world funds will not be forthcoming to publish what is 
known about it in a complete way. 


A MIXED Commission was lately appointed in Paris to 
consider whether it was advisable to make the possession 
of a diploma necessary for all who practise as architects. 
It was found, as might have been anticipated, that there 
was no unanimity on the subject. ‘This was seen in the 
recommendations of the architectural societies, some being 
in favour of making the diplomas obligatory, while others 
were opposed to it. One witness, however, stated that the 
resolutions of the societies were not to be taken as evidence 
of the state of opinion, since many architects of repute 
kept aloof from them. M. TETREAU, a member of the 
Commission, said they would not be influenced by external 
opinion. M. Mute, a lawyer of the Court of Appeal and 
professor in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, in the course of a dis- 
Seftation declared that the revolutionary principle, which 
was in favour of freedom of labour, was opposed to the 
obligation. of a diploma. In cases of lawyers, doctors, 
apothecaries, where a guarantee ora diploma was necessary, 
it was simply on account of the public interest, and not for 
the upholding of professional interests. As regards archi- 
tecture the public security was already insured in France by 


administrative regulations and the civil and penal responsi- 
bilities of architects and contractors. There was no demand 
on the part of the public for more precautions, and it could 
not be shown that French buildings collapsed owing to 
defective construction. It was simply in the interests of 
the architectural profession the agitation arose, and every 
other profession was suffering from a similar sort of com- 
petition. Some of the business of the lawyers, for instance, 
had passed to agents d’affaires. The best remedy was the 
good sense of the public. If the authorities once admitted 
the necessity of a diploma for architects it would be disas- 
trous, for a similar favour would be demanded by other 
callings and trades. That would mean a return to the 
caste system, which was opposed to all progress. Besides, 


.Was it intended to prohibit a man from building who was 


competent? In that case it would not be the diploma but 
the architect that was to be obligatory, After M., MuLun’s 
discourse there could only be one result. There were three - 
votes for the obligatory diploma and fifteen against it. 
There were six members in favour of the facultative 
diploma and twelve against it. The voting is a triumph for 
French don sense, and cannot fail to have a beneficial 
influence on architecture. 


THE late M. Duc founded a biennial prize for the 
purpose of encouraging Aawtes études among French archi- 
tects. According to the programme, architecture is the 
great exemplar of history, and French civilisation and 
manners from the time of the Romans to the period of 
Louis XIV. inclusively will be found expressed in the 
buildings. But subsequently there has not been a regular 
advance in the successive transformations. The art has 
become eclectic instead of organic, and submits too often 
to the influence of historic studies. The style of French 
architecture has no longer national unity, and it is menaced 
with occupying an inferior rank. M. Duc, therefore, con- 
sidered it would be well to foster special studies of style 
and form, and entrusted the task to the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts. This year four projects were submitted, viz. 
a mairie at Suresnes, by M. Brrasson ; the monument of 
Admiral Coticny in the garden of the Oratoire, Paris, by 
M. SELLIER ; a design for a palace of the decorative arts, 
by M. WaBLE ; and a design for a concert-room, conserva- 
toire, and galleries for exhibitions at Nancy, by M. JANSON. 
The prize of 3,700 frs, was awarded by the Académie to 
M. Janson, and the remaining competitors have been 
honourably mentioned. It will be remarked that this is 
another instance of the success of Nancy, which of late 
years has attained a foremost place among the provincial 
cities for devotion to art and literature. 


M. Constant Moyavx, architect, who won the Prix de 
Rome in 1861, and of late has been one of tha inspectors- 
general of civil buildings, has been appointed as head of 
the afelier of architecture in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, in 
succession to the late JuLes AnpR&. The filling of the 
office was an important affair, for M. ANDR& was the most 
successful of the directors in training winners of prizes. 
For some unknown reason the students of the a¢e/ier were 
not satisfied with the appointment, and have taken part in 
one of those out-of-doors demonstrations which are always 
a sign that the school arrangements are not working 
smoothly. But there is never much difficulty in finding 
students in Paris, and the atelier of M. Movaux is now 
filled. Whether it will keep up its old reputation for success 
remains to be seen. 


AMoNG the free courses of lectures which are in progress 
at the Louvre are the following :—- National Archeology,” 
M. ALEX. BERTRAND ; “ Oriental Archeology,” M. 
Heruzey; “ Egyptian Archeology,” M. PIERRET; “ Demotic, 
Coptic and Egyptian Inscriptions,” M. REVILLANT ; “ His- 
tory of Painting,” M. Larenestre ; “ History of Medieval 
and Renaissance Sculpture,” M. Courajop ; “ Oriental 
Epigraphy,” M. Leprain ; “ History of the Arts as applied 
to Industry,” M. Moxinier. How many years must 
elapse before similar courses are to be heard in the British 
Museum? Many of the keepers of collections could, 
without difficulty, find time for lecturing, and there are 
some outsiders who would be glad to render service if 
Opportunities were allowed. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 220._IGHTHAM MOAT, KENT. [EDMUND SEDDING } 
NO, 221,_ST. JOHN’S ROAD, WINCHESTER. [EDMUND SEDDING.] 


NO, 222.THE BADIA DI FIESOLE, FLORENCE,-THE FACADE 
{R. WEIR SCHULTZ.) 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, FORT WILLIAM, N.B, 


HE church was completed a year ago from designs by 
Mr. ALEx. Ross, architect, Inverness. It is built of 
red granite with white freestone dressings, and slated with 
Cumberland grey slates. The church, which is richly 
finished, has cost about 10,000/., and the schools adjoining 
have cost about 5,000/. more. ‘The fittings are of the most 
elaborate kind, the reredos being of Caen stone, with 
beautifully carved panels representing events in the life of 
Our Lorp. The altar-piece represents the Crucifixion, in 
Venetian mosaics, and, as well as the pulpit and carving, 
is by Messrs. D. & A. Davipson, Inverness. The vestry 
door and choir desks are solid oak. All the windows have 
been filled in with stained-glass. The narthex, shown in 
view, is a notable feature, being groined in stone, and the 
window filled with stained-glass throughout. The schools 
are equally elaborate with the church, and the erection of 
both church and schools is mainly due to the zeal and 
energy of Mr. E. B. Davy, of Spean Lodge. <A parsonage 
adjoining the church is also contemplated. 


THE STUDY OF ART IN ENGLAND. 


HE prizes obtained by the students of the Lincoln School 

of Art were handed to them by Mr. J. C. Horsley, 

R.A., on Thursday in last week. In addressing them Mr. 
Horsley said he was deeply disappointed. He had arranged to 
arrive in Lincoln on the night before in order that he might at 
an early hour that morning have the whole works of the 
students before him, so that he might thoroughly examine and 
go into them as a student himself, and be able to speak about 
them in detail that evening. He had considered that to be his 
real business in coming down, and therefore they would imagine 
what he felt on introducing himself to Mr. Webster, the head- 
master, to be told that he had not a single work of any kind in 
the place. Now he felt the whole occasion of coming there 
completely cut from under his feet, and he spoke of it strongly 
because he did hope another year they would take care that 
such a most infelicitous arrangement did not take place. He 
was quite ready to believe that it had been the exigencies of 
South Kensington that had obliged them to send up the works 
there. He felt it was an absurd idea his coming there at all, 
and to show them how really much he felt it he would—as the 
only thing he could do—speak of the little work that he saw 
going on in their school that morning, and if there were any 
of the young ladies present he would beg their attention to his 
views on the subject of their work. It was the one little bit of 
practical suggestion he could give that evening, because he was 
denuded of all opportunity of doing anything beyond that. 
Well, about half a dozen young ladies were painting a very in- 
effective model—he should think not one of the beauties of 
Lincoln—and he was bound to say they were all doing it, if he 
must tell the truth, in a way he felt to be eminently unsatisfac- 
tory. There was no more difficult art in the world than painting, 
and every true painter felt himself to be a student to the end of 
his life. Now, these young lady students were all doing the 
most difficult thing that could be conceived, which was painting 
the human head, and in this case it was increased by the far 
from attractive character of the model. They were going 
the wrong way to work; and they were all trying to do 
what only some of the most talented artists would do. They 
were all going in literally to paint at once. There were two 
modes of painting, the mode adopted by Titian, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and other great men, by a system of preparation, 
that was almost completing the head except as to colouring in 
simple monochrome, colouring simply in black and white and 
then painting them, and in the right colours ; or they painted as 
Rubens did, who could take a full palette in his hand and finish 
the head straight off. But that was not the work of students, 
and therefore what he ventured to recommend to the attention 
of their excellent master was that in painting heads they should 
divide the difficulties. To paint a head properly, they must 
draw it properly first. They must have their outline absolutely 
- correct, and not merely scribble in charcoal a thing that looked 
© as unlike a head as possible, and then begin to daub with paint 


at once. The beautiful outline on which the great Italian 
masters were so careful that they should begin their pictures 
was begun on soft ground, which enabled them to indent the 
outline so that it was never lost, and they must begin by 
making a finished outline in chalk or pencil, and then get up 
the light and shade. Let them do the whole of that in nothing 
but black and white, and get that difficult work, the rendering 
of the head, perfectly finished. Then, when that was absolutely 
hard and dry, they must pass their painting colours over it and 
complete the colouring. Therefore they had these three great 
difficulties—outline, solidity of work, and finish in colouring— 
divided into three parts, and by that means their difficulty 
would be diminished enormously. Then he had been sorry to 
see the condition of the tools with which these ladies were 
working. He had never seen dirtier palettes in his life, or a 
more hideous set of brushes. He saw a young lady trying to 
use the brush as a carpenter used the edge of his chisel. 
Having alluded to the way in which some of the old masters 
handled their palettes, he said some of the most ridiculous 
crazes of the time had been imported from Paris, to the enor- 
mous detriment of their school. French painters themselves, 
when they came to this country, or when they saw the English 
pictures at the last Paris Exhibition, very bitterly complained 
of the loss of that true English character which so delighted 
them in the earlier international exhibitions. A very emi- 
nent man was in England the other day, and asked, ‘‘ Why 
do you imitate us? We have our school in a very de- 
praved condition at the present time. You do not paint 
better in our style than you used to do. Why have you 
given up these?” All good English painting was founded on 
the highest types of the old masters. It was too ridiculous and 
waste of time to paint after such a fashion as the lady students 
he had seen were painting, and he hoped his remarks would 
not be entirely thrown away. He had not come down with any 
prepared address at all, but he would say a few words to them 
about their so-called School of Art; still he was afraid he 
was going to make himself very unpleasant. He might say 
that perhaps there was no man living now who could tell them 
so much about the origin of schools of art as himself, because 
something like forty-five years ago, when the first schools of 
design were formed, he happened then to be offered the position 
of head-master to what was called a figure-class Government 
school of design, and from that moment he had been more or 
less connected with these schools. When the Government 
schools of design were founded, they were founded for the 
special object of improving by art designs for manufacturers 
throughout the country, and nothing was more urged upon him 
by the members of the Government under whose authority they 
acted than the utter undesirability of doing anything under their 
instructions that would induce the students of these schools of 
design to begin to be professional painters or sculptors. That 
went on until there came a change of name and a change of 
object, and the schools became “schools of art.” Now he 
contended that it had been the greatest possible misfortune to 
this country that the change had been made. He had made it 
a point to go and look at the condition of those schools all over 
the country, and he was bound to say that latterly that had 
been a distressing thing to him. It appeared now as if these 
schools were to be used by young ladies who wanted a little 
amusement for a certain number of hours of the day, and if that 
were so, art schools were doing more or less an utterly in- 
significant work. And it was these so-called art schools that 
were flooding the country with the most mediocre art it was 
possible to conceive. About five years ago the average number 
of pictures that were received at the Academy as competing for 
space on their walls was from 4,000 to 5,000, and last year it 
was over I1,000, and they had only space for a little over 
2,000, so that 9,000 works had to be rejected. And now 
they were coming to quite a commercial transaction. 
Did the taxpayers feel happy in paying taxes for the 
support of an enormous expenditure like that at South 
Kensington, which was encouraging that sort of work? He 
took it to be an utter waste of money. This year that school 
required half a million of money. He made it 445,000/. from 
the Government statement of expenditure. Proceeding to dwell 
on the importance of design for manufacturers, Mr. Horsley 
said he did not care one rush for their pictures of still life, 
and he did not feel called upon to pay his quota to educate 
Mr. Smith, Miss Jones, or Miss Brown in doing a beautiful 
piece of still life. He thought it was a perfect mistake from 
end toend. He believed the Government were coming to that 
conclusion, and in a year or two there would be a tremendous 
inquiry into the whole subject. Schools of art were now 
flooding the country with a mass of worthless and meaningless 
art. As to Lincoln, there were exceptions, and it was a delight 
to him to know two of the most honoured names mentioned 
in connection with it. One was William Hilton, who was 
keeper of the Royal Academy when he was a student, and one 
of the noblest of men, who really could scarcely support him- 
self, for he could never sell his pictures. They could boast, 
too, of De Wint, and now they could boast of some of the 
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most marked men of the younger school—Logsdail, Bramley, 
Bentley, Hall and others. They were a very marked body in 
the arts. He came down there thinking it would have been his 
solemn duty, as a Christian man, to have spoken to them about 
a most serious phase, especially in the conduct of female 
students of the day. He thanked Heaven, in his heart, when their 
master told him there was no approach to any of those 
unseemly spectacles of study. He had before him an address 
which he made at a Church Congress five years ago. He had 
again and again been implored to publish a new edition of it. 
He would do that shortly, and publish a sequence to it in 
which he would go fully into that subject. In conclusion, he 
dwelt on the importance of painting the incidents of their own 
contemporary history, as was done by the Greek and Roman 
artists, who were the most true artists that ever lived. 


ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, COVENTRY. 


HE church of St. Michael, Coventry, was reopened on 
Tuesday after restoration. The Coventry Herald has 
opportunely given the following history of the work :—The 
church, and particularly the steeple, had been gradually be- 
coming ruinous, and as far back as 1851 Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
George Gilbert Scott made an exhaustive examination of the 
structure, and in 1869 prepared a report, which was presented 
to St. Michael’s vestry in 1882. This, together with a sub- 
sequent report by his son, Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, the architect of 
the present restoration, formed the basis of the work just 
completed. Sir Gilbert Scott in his report pointed out that 
decay, always rapid, increased in a sort of geometrical ratio, 
becoming more and more rapid as it proceeded, rendering the 
structure absolutely dangerous. He drew from this the inevit- 
able conclusion that it had become the duty of the parish 
authorities to set about the great work of its entire restoration, 
and that the time had arrived at which further postponement 
would be unsafe. He urged also that as the church, on 
account of its high architectural merits, was in a sense a public 
monument, its preservation could not fail to enlist the sympathy 
_of the county of which it was the pride and ornament, and of 
the country at large, which reckoned it amongst her noblest 
monuments. The steeple, he stated, stood third in altitude 
among the spires of England, those of Salisbury and Norwich 
being first and second. He estimated the cost of restoration 
at over 16,0007, Mr. J. Marriott, in a report which he 
presented in 1882, estimated the cost of restoring the whole 
edifice at 26,8277, It was not till 1882 that any practical steps 
were taken, At the vestry meeting that year it was resolved to 
open a subscription list, and Mr. J. Oldrid Scott was communi- 
cated with, with a view to the work being carried out under his 
superintendence. 

Although the alarming character of the dilapidations and 
urgency of the restoration were forcibly stated by the architect, 
considerable delay occurred, and it was not until June 1884 
that a scheme was launched for the restoration of the church 
and steeple. A circular was issued on June 12 by the vicar and 
churchwardens, stating that the safety of the church itself re- 
quired that the restoration should be no longer delayed, and 
that the cost was estimated at 35,0co/, towards which “an 
inhabitant of the city” had offered to contribute 10,000/, upon 
condition that a further sum of 20,000/. was subscribed within 
twelve months, and that the work should be thoroughly and 
effectively carried out, and commenced at once. The “in- 
habitant” referred to was, of course, Mr. George Woodcock. 
To inaugurate the restoration fund, and to formally appeal to 
the public, a meeting was held in St. Mary’s Hall on June 26. 
A_resolution was adopted “that it was desirable that every 
effort should be made to accomplish the restoration of St. 
Michael’s Church.” A restoration committee was appointed, 
with the Bishop of Worcester as chairman, and Lord Leigh as 
vice-chairman. At the close of the meeting subscriptions were 
announced to the amount (including Mr. Woodcock’s offer) of 
19,5902, among them being promises of 1,000/. each from Lord 
Cheylesmore, Alderman Gulson, and Alderman Dalton. The 
vicar (Rev. J. Butter) on June 23 made an appeal through the 
Times, asking the nation to aid in the accomplishment of this 
noble work, and to secure to the city Mr. Woodcock’s noble 
offer. The time was short, but during the remaining months of 
the year the citizens, emulated by Mr. Woodcock’s example, 
set their hearts upon the restoration. Although it might 
naturally be expected that the greater claim rested upon 
Churchmen, the subscribers included men and women of all 
classes and denominations, and the movement from the first 
lost its sectarian aspect, and assumed a public character. 
The extraneous help was not perhaps so great as could have 
been desired, but towards the close of the year only 1,3007, was 
required to make up the necessary sum for securing Mr. 
Woodcock’s offer. The local resources were apparently ex- 
hausted, and on November 25, 1884, the vicar addressed 
another letter to the Zimes, explaining the situation, and asking 


for “a wider public” to contribute “the tiny sum,” so as to 
enable him (the vicar) to announce on Christmas morning that 
the absolutely necessary repairs and restoration might be at 
once commenced. On Christmas Day the vicar was able to 
state the amount guaranteed was 20,3357. Mr. Woodcock’s 
generous offer was thus secured, and at a meeting of the 
general committee on Monday, January 19, 1885, Mr. J. Oldrid 
Scott was formally appointed architect, with instructions to 
proceed immediately with the preparation of plans, &c, it 
being understood that in case any unforeseen peculiar difficulty 
arose the committee would, in conjunction with Mr. Scott, take 
the opinion of a consulting architect. , 

An interval occurred during which very little public attention 
was called to the project, but the architect was at work maturing 
his plans, and they were laid before the committee at a meeting 
held on March 5 of the following year, under the presidency of 
the Bishop of Worcester. The plans were divided into six 
sections :—(1) The tower and spire; (2) the nave; (3) the 
chancel ; (4) aisles north of the nave; (5) aisles south of the 
nave ; and (6) vestry. Mr. Scott’s proposals with regard to the 
tower would prevent the replacing of the bells in their former 
position, and he sugyested the erection of a separate bell-tower 
or campanile of not less than roo feet in height, at an estimated 
cost of 8,000/. or I0,c00/. Mr. Woodcock, at a committee 
meeting on March 25, made a further munificent offer in case a 
campanile were decided upon, to contribute half the cost. At 
this meeting it was decided to submit the specifications to Mr. 
John Thompson, contractor, of Peterborough, and obtain from 
him a tender for the restoration of the tower and steeple, and 
for the restoration of the church in sections, as shown above. 
Mr. Thompson’s tender, amounting in the aggregate to 31,853/., 
exclusive of insurance, which would absorb another 360/., was 
presented to the committee on May 15. Mr, Seymour ex- 
plained to the meeting that there were other items to be cal- 
culated upon—the remuneration of the clerk of the works, cost of 
removing the bells, the taking down and re-erection of the 
organ, 1,000/, for contingencies, &c. At a meeting on May 27 
the greater part of Mr. Thompson’s estimate was accepted, 
and Mr. G. R. Webster was appointed clerk of the works. It 
was also decided to take down the organ, and to lower the bells 
and deposit them in the church. A number of the subscribers, 
were taken by surprise at the suggestion of a separate cam- 
panile, and a spirited controversy commenced which has not 
yet ended. 

The restoration has occupied nearly five years. It was 
commenced on June 2, 1885, and the restorer, Mri John 
Thompson, of Peterborough, notwithstanding that he has had 
a wide experience in similar undertakings, may be considered 
to have even surpassed himself. Citizens and visitors alike 
admire the beauties of the pile, and a close and critical inspec- 
tion reveals the substantial character of the work. As to the 
nature of the restoration, it may be again stated that the 
decayed outer stones of the tower have been cut away to 
receive the new facing, which averages about a foot in thick- 
ness, The new stone is set in Roman cement, and is therefore 
inseparable, but to make things doubly sure large bonding 
stones have been inserted at frequent intervals. The dressing 
of the windows, cornices, and niches is all new, the original 
details having been reproduced by copying from the most per- 
fect parts of the ancient features which remained intact. ‘This 
was not possible in every instance, so complete was the decay, 
but such features as were quite perished have been worked 
according to drawings showing their original design. New 
figures, beautifully carved by Mr. Pashley, have been placed in 
all the restored niches. As much of the mullions and tracery 
as was in good condition has been retained, and the necessary 
new work is firmly fixed to the old by copper cramps and dove- 
tailed dowels. The old work of the windows which was not 
too much decayed has been preserved. The buttresses are 
almost entirely new. The outer wall of the turret staircase has 
been totally renewed, and the steps leading to the battlements 
have been repaired or renewed. The modern doorway piercing 
the wall near the foot of the turret from the street has been 
blocked up and the doorway at the bottom of the staircase 
leading into the lantern of the tower opened. ‘The doorway on 
the western face of the tower leading into the church beneath 
the lantern tower has been opened up, and fitted with new 
folding-doors of English oak, and now forms a grand entrance. 
The parapet and pinnacles of the tower, at the battlements, 
have been rebuilt, and the flying buttresses renewed. The 
windows of the lantern have been glazed, but in the windows 
between the groined roof and the battlements sound-boards 
have been placed in imitation of a belfry. In the spire all 
defective stones have been replaced by new ones, or pierced, 
and all the stonework of the interior and exterior has been 
pointed. The upper part of the spire for about 50 feet has 
been rebuilt. The weathercock has been repaired and regilt, 
and made to turn on a hard steel pivot working on gun-metal. 
The interior of the tower has been thoroughly restored, the 
ceiling being one of the most beautiful features of the restora- 
tion, Between the ceiling and the base of the spire is a 
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chamber, about 30 feet high, where the bells, clock and chimes 
could be placed. The reproduction of the ancient details has 
for the most part been done from drawings made about fuity 
years ago by Mr. J. Drayton Wyatt, principal assistant to the 
late Sir Gilbert Scott. 

As to the financial position of the Restoration Committee, 
Mr. Seymour stated at a meeting in January last that the 
liabilities incurred in connection with Mr. Thompson’s contract 
amounted to 34,4622. 1os., from which 5o0/. had to be credited 
on account of the sale of the iron gates from the south porch, 
leaving 34,4122. 10s. Mr, Thompson, however, made his 
account 35,0407. On account of that he had received archi- 
tect’s certificates to the amount of 31,000/., and paynients to 
the amount of 28,1507. There had been further obligations, 
bringing up the total liabilities to 37,787/. 165. tod. The total 
payments then amounted to 31,021/. 5s. 10d, leaving a balance, 
according to Mr. Seymour’s account, of 6,766/, I1s., and, 
according to Mr. Thompson’s account, of 7,394/. 11s. Against 
that there was in the bank 1,000/. 145. 9@., and ‘subscriptions 
outstanding amounting to 555/. Deducting these amounts 
from the sum due to the contractor, they had yet a deficiency 
to meet of 5,839/. These figures did not include any items for 
dealing with the bells. 


MODERN INDIAN ART.* 
By C. PURDON CLARKE. 


(Concluded from page 253.) 


I NEED not allude to the unglazed pottery of the North-West, 

especially to the rubbish which was ten years ago, and, I 
fear, is still produced at Alligurh and Lucknow, of which it is 
sufficient to say that the most favourite object is a representa- 
tion in half-baked clay and wire of a silver plate centrepiece, 
representing two camels under a palm-tree, the whole daubed 
over with talc or silver paint. This, I believe, is an attempt at 
the reproduction of an electroplate atrocity from the illustrated 
catalogue of the 1851 Exhibition, and has been found by the 
potters to be what in shop language is called “a good line” of 
business. The glazed pottery in this province was preity, 
though weak, and consisted principally of plates and “chillum” 
pipe bowls; but latent strength existed amongst the makers, 
and this was shown by a potter at Kourja, who, encouraged, by 
Mr. Grouse, the local officer, to send to an exhibition some 
glazed ware, was very successful, and soon started a fairly large 
trade. 

Last of all is the glazed ware of Peshawur, which for a long 
time retained the quality of good, bold design and well-chosen 
colours, but popularity soon destroyed the simplicity and 
naturalness of the art, and the potters—who were perfect so 
long as they attempted only such ornament as they understood 
—became most vulgar when producing imitations of higher 
styles beyond their comprehension. The truly native Hindu 
unglazed earthenware was never intended to rank amongst art 
wares, and, therefore, there is nothing to correspond with the 
sepulchral pottery of the Greeks or Romans. Yet all over the 
country can quaint and sometimes decorative forms be found, 
but they seldom are good enough to repay the trouble of send- 
ing home. 

Another art, that of cotton-printing, is in very much the 
same position as pottery, having been introduced by the 
Moghuls, and principally for use by the middle classes in place 
of more costly brocades and rich embroidered stuffs. This art, 
so long as it was left alone, did not greatly deteriorate, and 
very probably would have died a natural death with all its 
glories about it—killed by the competition of Manchester 
printed goods, which not only destroyed the home market, but 
also took from the Madras printers their Persian trade, But 
before the art was quite extinct a small trade with Europe has 
been revived principally owing to the demand created by the 
International Exhibitions. Unfortunately this demand has led, 
as a matter of course, to the production of cheap work of 
inferior quality, in many cases only a semblance of printing, 
the colouring being produced with ordinary water-colours, and 
not in any way dyed or fixed. 

Thorough work was formerly done at and near Lucknow, 
that is, high-class chintz printing capable of cleaning and wash- 
ing. Again, Jeypore and other points in Rajputana, Tatta, and 
Scinde, and several towns in the Bombay Presidency also 
produced washing prints; bui for excellence of work none 
equalled the printing of Masulipatam, where a large colony of 
Persians was established, manufacturing, first of all, for Persian 
trade, and, secondly, for Moghul use in India. These men used 
the most elaborate processes, and produced a class of goods 
which equalled the work of the loom in appearance and in 
price. No transferring of colour by block would insure effects 
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sufficiently permanent in all the tints they required, so they 
used the process of printing by reserves, known as kallam kar, 
in which the leading work is the use of a pen charged with 
liquid wax for stopping patterns, leaving the ground of the 
design to be coloured in the dyer’s vat. Of these there are 
examples in the India Museum, showing that, to produce these 
colours, each time the whole surface not covered by the tint in 
question has been carefully painted by hand with wax, a costly 
and delicate operation, especially where, in some cases, the 
points of the design left unprotected consisted only of fine lines 
and dots. 

Of ancient Indian metalwork more examples have survived 
than those of several other arts; but here, again, the most 
beautiful belong to and show Saracenic influence. With the 
exception of vessels made for religious purposes, the Hindoo 
brass and copperwork is plain in form, and seldom decorated, 
owing to the necessity for constant cleansing. The first which 
attracted any attention in England were the productions of the 
Benares brassworkers, who prepare, for sale to travellers, 
quantities of ornamental vessels, Saracenic in form, but covered 
with Hindoo decoration inchasing. These men, being ignorant 
of design, had to rely entirely upon the covering of their ground 
by closely packed minute work, which, failing to catch the eye 
at any one point, did not call attention to its want of meaning. 
This work was very popular for a long time, until it was rivalled 
by the workers of Moradabad, whose productions were first 
sent to Europe by Mr. Rivett-Carnac in 1878. This was some- 
what better than the Benares, and pleased’ principally from the 
quality of neatness of execution; and here and there the 
artisans showed that, if encouraged, they could really produce 
high-class works of art, by sending vessels covered with splen- 
didly drawn and appropriate floral ornamentation. One thing, 
however, was required, and that was the general improving of 
the forms of the vessels they worked on; but instead of this, 
the dealers, searching after novelty, went off in another direc- 
tion, and introduced polychrome decoration, and then the whole 
thing went to pieces. This introduction of several coloured 
pastes, instead of enamel, in chased metalwork was formerly 
in use all over the East, and often produced most artistic 
results. I have seen a few old pieces where several colours 
were used with great success; but every modern attempt to 
the present time has been a failure, generally owing to the 
vulgarity of the design used in conjunction with this coloured 
inlay. During the ten years or more that these two localities 
have been producing work deficient in leading art qualities, in 
many parts of the North-West Provinces fine bold and exceed- 
ingly ornamental examples of hammered and chased copper 
and brasswork have been made for. native use, and, though 
freely exposed in the shops, escaped observation, and to this 
day have not yet been in any way utilised by our people. These 
are generally met with in the form of spice-boxes and hookah 
bases, and if compared with the Benares and Moradabad it will 
be at once seen that Indian artisans, when working for native 
use, make few mistakes; no unmeaning small ornament is 
attempted, but good bold designs, freely handled and properly 
applied. 

Next we get to a special school of decorative art, the history of 
which would be very interesting if it could in any way be traced, and 
this is the copper-working for the covering of the Golden Temple 
at Amritsar, which is similar in its details to the wood-carving 
in the same locality. Some of this work is probably a hundred 
years old; but whether of the last century, or fifty years since, 
ten years back, or the present day, this art goes on without the 
slightest change, most fortunately, as the only change would be 
for the worse, it being impossible in metal to do better. These 
workers at Amritsar certainly merit some notice, though I fear 
that notice may do them more harm than good. Here we have 
precisely the conditions under which the great art works of the 
Middle Ages existed. ‘These craftsmen, like those of old who 
worked at Ephesus on the silver shrines for Diana, are engaged 
in producing plates of ornamental work, which the pious are 
allowed to place on the temple, about the sacredness of which 
they have not the slightest doubt. Again, they have another 
advantage in working for a higher religion, that of the Sikhs, 
which is not connected with any degrading form of worship 
necessitating horrible and grotesque symbolism. Also they 
have before them in this temple, which has been so slowly per- 
fecting, examples of high-class work produced by their fore- 
fathers, and, not working for a middleman, the whole value of 
their labour is received by them, and the result is so obvious 
that it is not necessary to be an expert to see that they put 
their whole heart in their work. 

We next have the metalwork of Cashmere, which, at the 
beginning of this century, had much in common with that of 
Turkestan and the north of Persia; but there came a period 
when French influence showed itself through all their art 
industries, and with it a complete loss of character, not that 
the French in any way Europeanise—for that is not one of 
their faults—but, in their usual fashion, they caught hold of one 
or two features and insisted upon their repetition ad nauseam, 
until the Cashmere shawl pattern consisted of nothing but 
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cones, and their coffee and teapots, vases and other forms in 
gold, silver, and copper, all repeated the same shawl decora- 
tion. In old examples, both of shawls and of metal vessels, in 
the India Museum, these cones are comparatively rare, and in 
their place beautiful decoration — very Saracenic in type. 
Within the last few years, however, principally owing to the 
large prices given for old vessels—for which Cashmere has 
been thoroughly ransacked—the dealers and metal-workers have 
taken to copying them, and at recent exhibitions some of the 
best pieces of metalwork have been of the revived Cashmere 
style. 

Last of all we have the metalwork of the South of India. 
Here are many quaint forms, the localities of which are still 
unknown to us, and here and there in the temple lamps and 
vessels, both Hindoo and Christian, great skill is shown in 
casting bronze, but to the present very little encouragement has 
been given by trade except to what is probably the very worst 
and most meretricious Anglo-Indian art manufactures of the 
country, the Tanjore encrusted vessels, which commencing in a 
legitimate and harmless form have, owing to a vicious direc- 
tion, become but examples of bad taste and vulgar orna- 
mentation. 

The art of encrusting copper and brass with silver and 
copper seems to have been practised for a long time in 
Southern India both by Hindus and Mohammedans; the 
Hindus even had a process, which I think is peculiar to them, 
of casting figures in the one metal with raised ornamentation 
in another, all in one operation. Old examples of encrusted 
vessels are rare and highly prized, and the Tanjore work of 
twenty years ago had still considerable merit, although the 
swam figures were becoming too pronounced. The mischief 
was owing, I have no doubt, to British influence, our people 
insisting upon more elaborate work, in a similar manner to the 
way in which we have destroyed the art of the Burmese silver- 
smith, the relief being forced higher and higher, the ornament 
more confused until, finally, the outline of the vessel lost, and 
an object produced unfit for any use except to be shown under 
a glass shade. 

The arts of stone and woodworking are in India very 
closely connected, both in Hindu and Moghul architecture ; 
the two very different modes of construction are so mixed, and 
borrow so much from each other, that it seems almost a 
principle that the masons treat stone like carpenters, and the 
carpenters use wood after the fashion of masons, in solid 
masses, depending upon weight for stability. The modern 
form of both arts, excepting in Nepaul and the extreme south, 
has become distinctly Saracenic, retaining always certain pecu- 
liarities of the Hindu style, which stamp it with a distinct 
character, and separate the Hindu Saracenic style from all 
other varieties of Mohammedan architecture. 

In England we are best acquainted with Indian wood-carving 
in the well-known Bombay furniture, the Surat carved sandal- 
wood boxes, and the more refined work of Kanara and Mysore, 
but in these changes have, within the last few years, distinctly 
altered the style, and not for the better. The application of 
Oriental ornamentation to European-shaped articles of furniture 
was probably introduced by the Dutch and Portuguese, and 
such old pieces are found worthy of comparison with the 
Renaissance of Europe ; but these are seldom later than the 
cluse of the last century, when the Empire style and another 
variety of revived Classic art, practised by the Adam Brothers, 
had a marked influence over all furniture produced in our presi- 
dency towns. Both being based upon vigorous styles, produced 
a corresponding effect, and it is evident that the Europeans, 
who must have had some part in the designing of these pieces 
of furniture, were people who had knowledge of construction 
and designing for cabinetwork, These patterns were repeated 
during the first half of this century (but seemed to show the 
want of a guiding hand), until that fatal period of the 1851 Ex- 
hibition, when the “Art Journal Illustrated Catalogue” seemed 
to be sowed broadcast in India, and every abomination in 
unconstructional and‘unmeaning forms was given to the in- 
quiring and ready art-workers of India as models of the latest 
and correctest things in European art. The very worst of forms 
were then wrought out in unsuitable materials for furniture, but 
the artisans, feeling that something was wrong, tried to com- 
pensate for it by over-elaboration of detail, which became more 
and more minute, and finally produced a spongy mass of pierced 
work with no distinctive character, generally a fritter of foliage 
leaves put together without scheme, serving as a background 
for minute figures of human beings and animals scattered few 
and far between, like raisins in a school pudding. 

In other parts of India furniture was being manufactured 
of purely European shape, but at Madras some effort was 
made to keep to an Oriental style, resulting generally in 
failure, as the articles of furniture were but models of temple 
fronts, of terrific weight, and although in a way constructional, 
yet a class of object their owners preferred to see in a museum 
instead of decorating their rooms. The same occurred at 
Ahmedabad, where an intelligent and thoroughly well-trained 
American architect (Mr. Lockwood de Forest) started a factory 
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for the manufacture of furniture and architectural wood-carving, — 
which he used pretty largely in the decoration of New York 
mansions, The work produced by him was excellent, but soon 
some of those people who are ever on the watch to profit by 
other people’s brain capital started on the same lines, and at 
recent exhibitions several pieces of furniture, perhaps the 
most remarkable ever sent from India, were exhibited and 
added to the unfortunate list of misdirected efforts which 
generally result from ignorant interference with ancient land- 
marks in art. They were models about one-tenth of the full 
size of the carved fronts of houses at Ahmedabad, utterly use- 
less for any other purpose than to be kept within a glass case 
and exhibited with wax flowers and pith temples. 

More recently, well-designed furniture has been produced 
in the workshops of Mr. Wimbridge at Bombay; also at 
Messrs. Proctor’s, who, at the late Paris Exhibition, showed 
furniture as light as Chippendale, but of Hindu-Saracenic 
style, and—as a lesson to wealthy Indians—upholstered with 
mushro and himtu satins, far more beautiful coverings than the - 
gaudy and expensive silk damasks, the failures of European 
commerce, which are collected and shipped to India’s market 
as alast resource. Probably the best results in furniture, so 
far as keeping strictly within native lines of construction and 
decoration is concerned, are the productions’ of two schools of 
art, that of Lahore, in the Punjab style, and at Madras, where 
Mr. Havell, the director, has shown that it is possible to keep 
within the bounds of Hindu art without imitating the massive- 
ness and grotesqueness of Hindu stone architecture, ; 

For native use, architectural wood-carving is still a very im- 
portant industry, and I question whether it has in any way 
deteriorated. It is so important and widespread that I cannot 
attempt to even give the leading districts of its production, as I 
should fail to do justice tothe subject for want of space. There 
remains, therefore, only the inlaid furniture of Hoshiapur, in 
which Shishan-wood is inlaid with ivory—often with the most 
graceful and happy results—in Saracenic style, and the purely 
Hindu carving of Mysore and Kanara which, for finish, is un- 
equalled in any part of India. Their decorations, unfortunately, 
are but mere transcripts of the designs used in the temples, 
both wood and stone, and although most exquisite in execution, 
and often in drawing and composition, the reckless use of 
labour places them above the reach of ordinary commerce, and 
the faulty construction of the objects makes them unsuitable 
for any practical purposes. 

Stone-carving belongs principally to the North-West Pro- 
vinces and Rajputana, and here, again, is an art which cannot 
in any way be said to have lost ground. All travellers in India 
know the wonders of the past, whether in the temples at Abu, 
Akbar’s dream in stone at Fathipur Sikui, or the Taj Mahal, 
but if they doubt that it is possible to emulate these works it is 
only necessary to visit the modern cities of Khorja and 
Bulanshar to see that natives, working for themselves, can still 
design and do the work they produced in the old time. Then 
the college buildings at Ajmere, Colonel Jacob’s People’s Palace 
at Jeypore, Mant and Chisholm’s royal buildings at Baroda, 
and Chisholm’s Government buildings at Madras show how 
much can be done where Indian and European work together ; 
and we should be thankful for a movement in the right 
direction in time to save us from the reproach of having 
destroyed a school of architecture which, if it could: not claim 
to rank amongst the great styles of the world, yet at least had 
many beautiful features, and was certainly the most suitable to 
the country and its mixed races. 

Last of all, a few words about what probably is the very 
oldest art of the country, that of the jeweller. Here, again, the 
spirit of the age is at work, and perhaps with more deadly 
effect than in other of the Indian arts wherein utility, to some 
extent, checks extravagance of fashion. It is the harder to 
condemn or criticise, being but vanity at its best, but if we look 
upon it by the light of Hindu custom, where the family hoard 
was in safest keeping when protected by the vanity of the 
wearers of the bracelets, earrings, and necklaces, in which their 
savings were invested, we find some justification for its use by 
so thrifty a people. Still, in many parts of India, can pieces of 
modern make be found which rival Roman, Etruscan, or Greek 
work, both in gold and silver. Nothing can be more beautiful 
and appropriate than the jewelled work, plain or gemmed, of 
Travancore, the stamped and filigram work of Bombay and 
Cutch, the enamelled gold of Jeypore, and many of the Delhi 
patterns, both in gemmed and plain work. The peasantry of 
the Punjab have forms in silver which would compare with any 
silverwork, either pierced or filigram, in any part of the world, 
and Cashmere has characteristic designs both in metals and 
jewels. But everywhere by degrees bad forms are creeping in. 
The Orissa filigram shows a style fallen as low as the corre- 
sponding work of the Mediterranean ; the exaggerated swam 
feature in Madras jewellery is revolting in its vulgarity; the 
Jeypore enameller is introducing new colours and new shapes, 
forgetting that it is harder to obtain perfection with complicated 
elements in form and colour than by means of the old simple 
tints and a few conventional forms weli understood and long 
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tried. The Delhi and Lucknow makers of those humble orna- 
ments (the bangles), forsaking the beautiful patterns which the 
Hindus have used for tens of centuries, have followed the lead 
of Bengal, the province which has always exercised the most 
destructive influence on art, and for mere novelty are now 
taking to cover their work with knobs of silver cut in facets to 
represent by glitter the sparkling light of diamonds. This I 
mention, as these vulgarly glittering bangles have found great 
favour with our people at home ; and, therefore, exert a strong 
influence in turn on native work, and I wish to add that these 
facet-cut ornaments are wrong, not only in attempting to repre- 
sent a totally different and superior material, and are therefore 
vulgar shams, but because of the practical reason that their 
glittering appearance depends upon newness, and a little wear 
leaves only the mean effect of a damaged crystal. The ancient 
bangles were copies in gold and silver of native flowers and 
fruits, used for personal decoration in the early pastoral days of 
Hindu civilisation ; copies, but in a superior material, and in 
that superiority was their merit. A prince might be proud of 
carrying a golden rose, but who would own to wearing a tin 
diamond ? 

In conclusion, I am forced to repeat that a very great 
responsibility rests upon ourselves for the part we have taken in 
destroying the ornamental handicrafts of India. Nor is this 
much lessened by the costly efforts in recent years to save our- 
selves from this reproach. Whilst arts are perishing before our 
eyes, which in many instances are all that is left to us of the 
great arts of antiquity, we are squandering large sums on anti- 
quarian historical research in India of little practical value. 
We have spent over 20,000/. in useless copies of the cave 
paintings at Ajanta, and yet we are allowing the few craftsmen 
to die out who possess the secrets of some of the noblest arts 
of antiquity, such as true fresco painting ; not the half-wrought 
work of the Middle Ages, but the marble-like, hard, silicious 
work which we find at Pompeii, and is still practised in India. 

The reason of all the anarchy and destruction we have 
introduced into the artistic productions of India is our failure 
to appreciate the great value of workshop lore and rule-of- 
thumb trade secrets, which all the colleges and technical schools 
in the world can never replace when once lost ; and, worst 
fault of all, our habit of considering art questions as mere 
matters of individual taste, and not as appertaining to a science 
as positive as any other, and more difficult owing to its vastness, 
and the want of common agreement as to its terms. It is to 
the preservation of the old workshop traditions that we should 
devote our energies if we are in earnest in all our talk about 
preserving the industrial arts of India. It is this workshop life 
of master and apprentice, as old as when Jacob served Laban 
for seven years, that brought these arts into existence, and only 
these conditions will in any country maintain true art in 

_vigorous life. Great craftsmen like William Morris and 
Herkomer have realised that this is the only way of salvation 
in the ornamental arts, and if there is to be any future for our 
now middleman crushed arts, it will result from work produced 
under such happy conditions as exist at Merton and Bushey. 

Last of all, the Indian Government cannot clear itself from 
blame by spending annually a large sum of money on schools 
of art, museums and archzological work, when it neglects 
opportunities of giving effect to its repeated statements with 
respect to the desire to encourage native art. When presents 
are exchanged with Indian and other Oriental princes the best 
craftsmen of the country should be employed to prepare the 
gifts, and a fashion set to the princes and wealthy, who would 
gladly follow such a patriotic and congenial example. The 
newly-built palace of the Viceroy at Simla afforded such an 
opportunity, but instead of showing the art resources of the 
country, even from the school of art point of view, and over- 
looking the fact that the fastidious Rothschilds of Paris and 
Vanderbilts of New York were obtaining furniture and decora- 
tions from Bombay, the Viceroy in Council handed over the 
decorations, upholstery and furniture to an advertising shop in 
the Tottenham Court Road, London. It is not to be wondered, 
therefore, when, with this example, the Gaikwar of Baroda 
followed suit, but, flying a little higher, furnished his palace 
from the Faubourg St. Antoine, at Paris. 

There is only one remark I wish to add, and that especially 
for any Indian gentleman who may be present when this paper 
is read. I most sincerely believe that as the rulers of India we 
have ever had but one idea, and that the amelioration of every- 
thing Indian ; and if, in carrying out this idea, we have neglected 
or injured native Indian art, it was from the same mistaken 
good motives which led us, during the same ill-starred period, 
to neglect and injure our own indigenous English art. If we 
introduced a travesty of Classical architecture in the last cen- 
tury at Calcutta, and since filled the rajahs’ palaces with libels 
on French furniture and decoration, we were doing the same 
at home ; and where, some years back, the museums of Bombay 
and Madras contained English art pottery, Italian stone 
carvings and pictures, whilst Indian art works were conspicuous 
by their absence, we in England to this day show little respect 
in our national museums for English art, taking no trouble to ; 
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systematically collect examples to illustrate its history, although 
we pay the highest price of any of the nations of the world for 
anything in the shape of a foreign “ curio.” 


CORPORATION WORKS IN LONDON. 


4 Pars report of Colonel Haywood, the engineer to the City 
Commission of Sewers, on the works executed by that body 
during the past year has appeared. He states that the total 
length of sewers constructed during the year was 1,834 feet, of 
which 1,031 feet were on the lines of old sewers. The number 
of premises drained was 160, The business transacted. under 
the Metropolitan Buildings Act included 75 cases reported 
upon by the district surveyor, nine buildings shored up, and 
four cases heard before magistrates. The frontages of various 
premises were set back for widening streets. Ground in 
Aldersgate Street had been purchased and thrown into the 
public way. An improvement in Distaff Lane was completed 
and further progress was made with the widening of Creechurch 
Lane. The widening of Duke Street, Aldgate, commenced in 
1882, was finished, and the improvement now gave a clear line 
of carriage thoroughfare between Aldgate and Bishopsgate 
Street Within. After unusually protracted negotiations, all 
interests in the property at the corner of Milk Street were 
acquired, the buildings pulled down, and Milk Street, between 
Honeylane Market and Cheapside, incregsed in width from 
12 feet to 26 feet, enabling two carriages to pass where one 
could only pass before. It had been a great improvement to 
the neighbourhood, and facilitated even the traffic of Cheapside 
at that spot by enabling vehicles to move quickly out of the line 
of traffic. The improvement of Jewin Street, commenced in 
1874, ani the formation of a new street called Edmund’s Place, 
had been at length completed on the expiration of certain 
leases. Paul’s Chain had been widened from 19 feet to 
30 feet, and as 1,800 vehicles daily passed through it the 
improvement thus effected was considerable. Arrange- 
ments had been made for widening Houndsditch by setting 
back the railings of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, and a new 
street had been constructed between Houndsditch and Stoney 
Lane, giving a direct approach to the artisans and labourers’ 
dwellings. Notices were served to acquire the remaining in- 
terests in No. 61 Gracechurch Street, which was the last house 
needed to be removed to complete the widening of the 
thvroughfare at that spot. The improvement of Ludgate Hill 
had almost been finished, and, with the exception of the demo- 
lition of the few houses between Creed Lane and St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, the widening of that thoroughfare had been 
effected. Negotiations for acquiring portions of Nos. 171, 172, 
and 173 Fenchurch Street were concluded. In all these pro- 
perties the portion only actually needed for widening the public 
way was taken. That course was adopted as the result of 
certain legal decisions, which appeared to have deprived the 
Commission of the power of taking the whole of the premises 
when they needed any portion of them for public improvements. 
The effect of that had been injurious to the ratepayers, for not 
only had it complicated procedure and led to great delay, but 
had made the claims more involved and difficult to settle 
equitably. It had, moreover, caused considerable increase in 
the cost of carrying out the improvements, for it deprived the 
Commission from obtaiaing for the surplus land or property 
the increased value given to it by their improvement. A 
further widening of Widegate Street had been effected, and 
the removal of two houses would complete the improvement. 
Other improvements had been effected in Old Broad Street 
and elsewhere, as detailed in the report. A question had arisen 
between the London County Council and the Commission which 
would materially affect the consideration of all future improve- 
ments in the City. The Metropolitan Board of Works used 
to contribute about 30,0007. annually towards the cost of 
the improvements carried out by the Commission. The 
London County Council had since expressed their intention 
of discontinuing this practice, and they intended to deal 
with City improvements in the same manner that they did 
with those in other parts of the metropolis, which was, that 
before an improvement was made the plans were to be sub- 
mitted to the Council to decide whether the improvement was 
of such value as to justify a contribution from the county funds 
or not. Applying that rule to the improvements. already 
effected or proposed to be effected by the Commission, the 
Council declined to contribute towards the cost of any of the 
improvements in the list furnished to them unless exceptional 
reasons could be shown for the work having been carried out 
without the specific consent of the late Board, and the subject 
was now under the consideration of the Council and the 
Commission. The report also refers to the paving of the 
streets, and states that no new granite pavement has been 
laid in the City since 1870, all the granite for the repairs of 
carriage way pavement since that date having been supplied 
from the stone removed from other streets, where they were 
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repaved either with wood or asphalte. Tenders were received 
from the Gas Light and Coke Company for lighting the public 


lamps, the price charged being 2s. 2@ per 1,000 cubic feet. 


The number of defective gas lights observed during the year 
was 356. The meters showed that the full contract quantity 


of the gas was given at all the lamps. The Commission had 
resolved that all the streets in the City should be lighted by 
electricity, and tenders had been invited. 
lighting the central district had been concluded with the 
Anglo-American Brush Electric Light Company, and others 
were under consideration. The engineer next proceeds to 
describe the arrangements for the scavenging, street washing, 
dusting, and removal of trade refuse in the City, and mentions 
the fact that 750,000 pedestrians and 70,000 vehicles enter and 
leave the City daily, 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


London.—The Billingsgate Christian Mission and Hall has 
just been opened. The mission entrance is out of St. Mary-at- 
Hill, through a lobby in which are the memorial-stone wall- 
tablets, one of which was laid by the Right Hon. James 
Whitehead, the Lord Mayor of London, and the other by Mrs. 
F. A, Bevan, on July 23, 1889. Every part of the premises is 
well lighted and ventilated, and the sanitary arrangements have 
been specially attended to. Hot-water apparatus by Messrs. J. L. 
Bacon & Co., 34 Upper Gloucester Place, N.W. ; gasfittings 
and wrought ironwork by Messrs. Keeling, Teale & Co.,, 14 Elm 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road. The exterior is faced with red 
Bracknell bricks, with Ancaster stone dressings, and red glazed 
brick pilasters to ground-floor. An oriel is placed at the corner 
of the two streets, carried up from first floor over the entrance 
to post office up to second floor, and on the third floor it forms 
a Clock turret with four faces. The contract for the building 
has been carried out at 4,025/. by Mr. R. G. Battley, 21 Old 
Kent Road, S.E., from the plans and under the superintendence 
of Mr. George Baines, architect, 4 Great Winchester Street, 
E.C. Mr. James Hollett acted as clerk of the works. 


Southampton —Business premises for Messrs. Edwin Jones 
& Co., Limited, have just been completed in the rear of their 
existing premises and facing the public parks. The contractors 
for the works were Messrs. Joseph Bull, Sons & Co., Limited, 
of London and Southampton, and the architect was Mr. William 
Burrough Hill, F.S.I. The clock was erected by Messrs. 
Potts & Co., of Leeds ; the mosaic pavement was done by 
Messrs. Craven, Dunnill & Co.; ornamental woodwork and 
parquetry by Messrs. Turpin & Co. The total floor areas 
amount to about 35,000 square feet, or more than three-quarters 
of an acre; the weight of wrought-iron girders and stanchions 
is about 150 tons; plate-glass is used to the extent of some 
4,000 feet superficia), and there are immense areas of orna- 
mental stained-glass leaded lights. The site covered is about 
1,200 square yards, equal to about a quarter of an acre. The 
height of the building to the top of the tower is about 70 feet. 
The several floors are served with a passenger and luggage 
hydraulic lift constructed by Messrs. Waygood &.Co., the cage 
entrances being protected by patent “ Bostwick ” expanding and 
contracting wrought-iron lattice gates, and no expense has 
been spared to make this lift both easy to work and, above all, 
safe in its action. Boyle’s patent ventilators are used to all the 


lantern lights. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Birkenhead —The Congregational church, Prenton Road 
West, has been opened, being the first section of a compre- 
hensive scheme which will include a church to accommodate 
' about 600 people, having tower and spire, and_ school- 
room for 250 children. The present building is so arranged 
that it may be used for Sunday school in addition to congre- 
gational purposes. Accommodation has been supplied for 
about 200 adults. The chancel is fitted with handsome carved 
pulpit, communion-table and organ, the arch being richly 
moulded and upheld by red marble shafts, having carved caps 
and bases. A minister’s vestry, with separate entrance from 
private road, has been provided, having lavatory, &c., adjoining. 
The buildings are late Gothic in character, and are faced 
throughout with white Storeton stone. The contract has been 
carried out by Mr. John Shaw, of Birkenhead, from the designs 
and under the personal supervision of the architect, Mr. 
Thomas W. Cubbon, of Birkenhead, whose plans were selected 
in competition. 

Glyn Farrell.—A new mission church is about to be 
erected at Glyn Farrell, in the parish of Llanpyddid, Brecon- 
shire. The old parish church is celebrated for its unusually 
large churchyard, its exceeding picturesque position, its grand 
grove of ancient yew trees, the retention of so many ‘of its 
interesting old features, such as the fine old font, the sounding- 
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board over the pulpit, which was doubtless made out of part of 
the rood-screen, and the old doorway, the remains of the fine: 
old oak porch, and some old windows and a number of monu-. 
ments. It was carefully repaired, and refitted with seats about 
fifteen years ago by Mr. Kempson, then of Hereford, and now 
diocesan surveyor for Llandaff. The new mission church will 
accommodate about 120 adults. It will be built of fine hard 
native stone, with local and other hard stone dressings ; the 
walls will be thick, the roofs very strong, the seats of sub- 
stantial character, the font of stone, the pulpit of oak, the 
chancel floor of tiles. There will be a reredos of quiet design, 
a western bell-cote, and the roofs will be covered with green 
slates. The designs, which are of simple thirteenth-century 
character, with details full of careful treatment of true old 
Welsh type, are by Messrs. Kempson & Fowler, of Llandaff. 


Kington.—A mission chapel is about to be erected in the 
interesting little town of Kington, Herefordshire. The chapel 
will accommodate 165 adults. It will be built of local stone, 
with hard stone dressings of fine colour; the roof timbers are 
all of large size, and the covering will be the best North of 
England heavy green slates; the floors of the nave will be of 
wood blocks, those in the chancel of tiles. The screen will be 
oak, as will also the chancel fittings. The contract has been 
entrusted to Mr. Wislade (a well-known builder in Kington), 
The designs are by Messrs. Kempson & Fowler, of Llandaff 
and Hereford. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


W ottingham.—A new Board school for infants and junior 
children has been opened in Clarendon Street. The contract 
for getting out the foundations was let to Messrs. Evans & 
Woodcock. Mr. A. N. Bromley, of Weekday Cross, was the 
architect, Messrs. Gilbert & Gabbitass being the contractors 
for the general buildings. 


Salisbury.—Church schools erected in the Close Walk, 
Exeter Street, Messrs. W. J. & C. S. Young, builders; the 
‘“‘ George Herbert” school, Gigant Street ; and the Park Schools 
for boys and girls, Messrs. Jerrard & Stevens, builders ; infant 
school, Mr. Edward Hall, builder, have just been opened, the 
architects for these schools being Messrs. John Harding & Son, 
of Salisbury. The Fisherton schools for boys and girls, erected 
by Mr. H. J. Kite, from the designs of Mr. Fred. Bath, of 
Salisbury, were also opened at the same time. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. H. Stannus having completed his course of lessons on 
“ Architectural Modelling” for the session at the architectural 
school of the Royal Academy, will commence a series of 
demonstrations on “ Architectural Ornament in Panel, Frieze, 
and Capital,” on Monday, May 5, at 6.15 P.M. 

An Inaugural Meeting of the Museums Association is to 
be held in Liverpool next June. The proceedings of the 
Association will be on the lines of those of the British Asso- 
ciation. 

The Memoriai-stone of a Roman Catholic coliége, to be 
erected at Kilpatrick, Glasgow, from the designs of Messrs, 
Pugin & Pugin, of Westminster, was laid on Tuesday by Arch- 
bishop Eyre. 

The Wallasey Local Board propose to borrow a sum of 
6,700/., for the purpose of extending the promenade along the 
shore. 

A Theatre is proposed to be erected in Southport, from the 
designs by Mr. Frank Matcham. 


The Tide has been admitted into the new extension dock 
at Southampton for the first time. The work has cost 250,000/, 


Hams Hall, at Minworth, near Birmingham, the seat of 
Lord Norton, was destroyed by fire on Tuesday. The books 
and pictures were saved. The fire is sunposed to have been 
caused by an over-heated flue. 


A Ship Canal is proposed to be constructed around 
Niagara Falls. The canal is to have a depth of 203 feet. The 
route is about 23 miles in length, and the locks are to be 
4co feet long by 80 feet in breadth. 


The Architects of Cardiff held a meeting on the 16th inst, 
and adopted rules drafted by a committee appointed for the 
purpose at a previous meeting, held on March 12, when it was 
resolved to form the Cardiff Architects’ Society for the advance- 
ment of the profession of architecture, and the consideration of 
questions of professional practice. The architects in practice 
in Cardiff number about thirty, and the society will doubtless 
include all these as members, in addition to many others in the 
surrounding district. The hon, secretary is Mr, F, Baldwin, of 
Church Street, Cardiff, 
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THE WEEK. 


THE directors of the Tower Company, Limited, ought to 
be convinced by this time that the competition they insti- 
tuted has been a fiasco. The first loss is often a warning, 
and as business men they will act wisely if they pay the 
seven hundred and fifty guineas and immediately wind up 
the concern. It may be said without exaggeration that the 
exhibition of the designs in the hall of the Drapers’ Com- 
pany is an irresistible argument for the creation of an 
authority to look after the amenity of the metropolis. 
They show what is possible at any time when the spirits of 
Throgmorton Street and Great George Street enter into a 
combination to devise things which are to be ornamental. 
For his own sake it is to be hoped M. Errret will not visit 
the exhibition; if so, he is doomed to suffer the fate of 
FRANKENSTEIN, for he can accuse himself of having tempted 
men to the creation of several monstrosities. His tower 
served as a model for many of the designs, but there are 
others which look as if a tinker was commissioned to make the 
original model which served for the creation of the drawings. 
The form of SMEatTon’s lighthouse is supposed by some 
designers to be as well adapted for construction in iron as 
in stone. Others have taken hints from obelisks, and it is 
quite evident that at least one engineer has been able to 
draw inspiration from a common screw. In the lower part 
was the greatest difficulty found by many, and it will be 
observed there is a regular gradation from almost complete 
solidity to a lightness that is suggestive of a birdcage. It 
is not easy to understand how a respectable City company 
could become associated with the scheme, but we suppose 
at the next banquet there will be loud trumpeting about the 
Drapers’ efforts to promote science and art in its latest 
manifestation. It is quite possible that the majority of the 
designs represent a sort of structure that could be raised, 
but it is pitiful to see so much useless work got out by men 
whose thoughts were engrossed by the putting together of the 
pieces, and who were evidently unconscious of the difference 
between what is horrible and what is pleasing in form. It 
is hard enough to endure the work of engineers when it 
disfigures a town in a station roof or a bridge, but it is 
appalling to think that London is likely to be dominated by 
one of their amorphous creations on an unexampled scale. 
The tower will, however, have one advantage if set up, for 
it will reconcile people to fogs or any darkness that will 
conceal it. 


A Royat Commission, consisting of Mr. D. PLUNKET, 
First Commissioner of Works; Sir A. H. Lavarp, Sir 
FREDERICK LEIGHTON, the Dean of WesrMINsTER, Mr. 
Louis J. JENNINGS, and Mr. ALrrep WaTERHOUSE has 
been appointed by the QuEEN—“ (1) To inquire into the 
present state of the Abbey of Westminster as regards the 
facilities which it offers for providing for the interment, and 
otherwise preserving the memory, of the most illustrious of 
our subjects, in the manner which has been customary for 
many centuries; and (2) to hear evidence and to consider 
plans for providing at the Abbey, or elsewhere, an addi- 
tional place for memorials, should such a provision appear 
necessary.” It is time an inquiry of the kind was under- 
taken, for the Abbey is no longer adequate to be the 
canipo santo of the nation. 


On Monday last the Glasgow Town Council adopted a 
motion for “the appointment of a special committee to 
consider and report on a scheme of building regulations for 
Glasgow on the lines of the Metropolitan Building Act, 
with a view to early legislation.” For many years the local 
architects have been trying to persuade the authorities about 
the necessity of having some official standard of building, 
but without avail. The terrible catastrophe at Templeton’s 
Mill has been more effectual than all the writing and speak- 
ing of the architects. If Glasgow possessed a Building Act 
the lives of the victims would have been spared. Itis to be 


hoped that early legislation will not be retarded by a desire 
to formulate an Act that will serve for all Scotland. Glasgow 
is of sufficient importance to have a special Act, and one, 
too, which will be an improvement on the Building Acts 
which are in force in London. 


Mr. F. H. Humpureys, of Hastings, has been success- 
ful in the limited competition for the Priory Road Board 
School in that town. The design is on the central hall 
principle, and was adopted unanimously. A surveyor was 
employed to check the estimates, but there was no assessor. 
Mr. A. WELLS, architect, is a member of the Board, and we 
suppose he was able to help the remaining members. The 
competition is considered to be satisfactory throughout. 
The conditions were very clear, and in order to avoid par- 
tiality it was prescribed that the designs were to be without 
any distinguishing mark, coloured mount, motto, or device. 
The marking of the plans, &c., was left to the officers of the 
Board. 


LorD GRIMTHOoRPE has claims to be taken as a judge of 
clocks, but some of the Aberdeen Town Councillors prefer 
to follow their unskilled opinion. His lordship was asked 
to report on the tenders for the St. Nicholas clock, and the 
three recommended to the Council to choose from were 
Messrs. Potts, Leeds, No. 2, at 375/.; Messrs. Joyce, 
London, at 3504; and Messrs. GitteT & JOHNSTON, 
Croydon, at 430/.; but, for his own part, Lord GRIMTHORPE 
was in favour of Messrs. Ports’s as being the most useful 
clock. When the report came before the Churches Com- 
mittee it was immediately proposed to send it on to the 
Council without any comment. Then the acceptance of 
Lord GRIMTHORPE’s recommendation was moved, but after 
a long and angry discussion it was decided unanimously to 
remit the report as it was received to the Council, The- 
latter body will be helpless without the aid of the com- 
mittee, and it is quite possible the only return Lordi 
GRIMTHORPE will have for all his trouble will be the 
rejection of his report. 


THE meaning of the phrase “good tenantable repair ” 
was discussed in the Court of Appeal on Wednesday. The 
plaintiff brought an action for breach of covenant, and the 
Official Referee allowed him the cost of painting and 
papering some rooms and whitewashing some ceilings. It 
was laid down, on the other hand, by the Divisional Court, 
that a tenant was liable for commissive and permissive 
waste, but that he was not bound to repair or restore any- 
thing worn out by age, and that therefore he need not 
repaper or repaint where such papering ‘or painting was. 
only decorative. They further said that, though he must 
patch up the premises so long as it was reasonable to patch, 
he need not renew nor need he clean or scour the wall. 
paper or whitewash the ceilings. The plaintiff appealed, 
and on Wednesday the Court decided against him. Accord- 
ing to the Master of the Rolls tenantable repair does not 
mean that the tenant must put upon the walls paper similar 
to that which was upon the walls when the tenancy com- 
menced. If the house was not in tenantable repair when a 
tenant took it, the authorities showed that if he covenanted 
to keep and deliver it up in tenantable repair he must put 
it into such repair and deliver it up so, but he was not 
bound to do more than this, and need not do anything in 
the nature of decorative repair. A definition which summed 
up the definitions of good tenantable repair, which had 
been given in the authorities, had been prepared by Lord 
Justice Loprs, with which he entirely concurred. It was, 
‘‘Good tenantable repair is such repair as, taking into 
account the age, the character, and the locality of the house, 
would make it reasonably fit for the occupation of a reason- 
able-minded tenant of the class who would be likely to 
want the house.” It might be said that that definition left 
the matter entirely at large, but it was an expansion of those 
given in the old cases, and it appeared to be the right 
principle to apply. Of course different degrees of repair 
would be required according as the house was a cottage or 
palace, was situated in Spitalfields or in Grosvenor Square 
and was 200 years old or just built. 

B 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


F the visitors to the exhibition in Burlington House were 
acquainted with the principles of art, they could hardly 
fail to admit that in the architectural room there are more 
signs of progress than in the galleries of paintings and 
sculpture. At the same time that cannot be considered as 
flattering. There is no doubt that the majority of the 
pictures will disappoint people. A few good works can be 
discovered ; but the exhibition is overweighted with 
portraits of undistinguished people, and in the upper strata 
there is an immense quantity of rubbish. So many pictures 
are not worth looking at, the visitor must be puzzled should 
he try to imagine the character of the works which were 
rejected, and which we are bound to suppose were inferior 
in value. It will need all the President’s eloquence to 
persuade the guests on to morrow evening that the exhi- 
bition is worthy of the British school, unless more atten- 
tion is given to architecture than is customary on those 
occasions. 

There are two hundred and forty-three drawings this 
year. They do not, however, all represent new buildings. 
About forty drawings are of old work, and as many show 
decoration in various forms. We may therefore say the dis- 
position of the wall-space corresponds with preceding 
years ; but there is more than the average number of exhi- 
bitors, as the majority will be found represented by only one 
drawing each. This year is exceptional in another way, as 
all the Academicians and Associates who are architects have 
contributed to the exhibition. The number of very small 
drawings might also be said to be one of the charac- 
teristics of the exhibition, and in their eagerness to secure 
a fraction of the space some architects have not done justice 
to their buildings. 

Following the numerical order we begin with a Theatre 
Facade by Mr. W. T. Horron. The two wings slightly 
project, the lower part is plain, and above the front is 
relieved by a balcony. Evidently the designer was thinking 
of the purpose of the house, and he has improved on the 
stereotyped Italian fronts. Mr. K. OLIPHANT’s Premises, 
Dover, also denote a departure from the ordinary Flemish 
type, but the niches he introduces, unless filled with 
statuary, would reveal that something was needed to com- 
plete the building. Brandesburton Church, by Mr, W. S. 
-WEATHERLEY, shows a small chancel with a screen that in 
detail is in keeping with the size of the building. The Free 
Library, Notting Hill, by Messrs. Ficcis & WILsov, is one 
of those buildings in which, happily, the sculptors’ art will 
be utilised. There is a fine frieze, so well bound in with 
the rest of the building as to suggest what the tree of 
knowledge can ripen into. At the same time there is no 
sacrifice of convenience, and the windows are large enough 
to make bad printing legible. Mr. Lutyens has a view of 
a cottage house, Crooksbury, Farnham, which is worthy to 
be placed in that picturesque region. The drawing of the 
Church of the English Martyrs, Preston, is more vigorously 
lined than is usual with Messrs. Pucin, and the building in 
consequence does not suffer. It is needless to say it is a 
Gothic building, and we hope it will be completed as shown, 
for a fine tower is an essential part of the design. Mr. 
A1TcHison has two drawings of Bedrooms in a Country 
House, and in neither is there anything that would prevent 
repose. One has plain panelling below-coloured a dark 
brown, and the upper part has a yellow ground with orna- 
ment in green very delicate in tone. In the second the 
panelling is inlaid with black, and there is an elaborate 
overmantel with a mirror. In his Park Gates Mr. AITcHI- 
son has a good deal of contrast in the ornamentation, but 
the large leaves will have to be carefully treated or they will 
appear heavy. His House of Pansa is a restoration that is 
worth attention from students of Classic art. 

In the Font and Canopy Mr. Leruasy departs from the 
ordinary type. ‘Che font suggests a well, and the cover is 
supported by broad but thin bearers with a curved outline 
and richly carved. It is a pity there is not more of the 
artist’s original work in the room. His drawing of 
the mid pier of the great doorway of Autun Cathedral is 
hung too high to allow its vigour to be appreciated. 


The Design for a Church, by Mr. J. T. Lee, shows a. 


low building of red brick, and variety is gained by 


the avoidance of continuity in the roofs. Mr. Ler has 
a design for the Public Offices, Richmond, which is quiet 
and unpretending. If funds allowed much would be gained 
by raising the central part, which at present can hardly be 
called a tower. Mr. W. S. BarsBer’s St. Jude’s, Halifax, is 
rather severe in style, but there is unity in the treat- 
ment of the tower and buildings. Mr. SrarHam’s designs 
for the Birmingham Law Courts and Sheffield Municipal 
Buildings plainly show that a good deal of trouble was 
taken to insure originality, but that quality when found is 
not always attractive. In this case the intention is to be 
esteemed. The buildings if erected would be novel, and 
the details could easily be proved to be reasonable ; 
but beauty in art is not to be obtained by logic, or by devo- 
tion to theory. Mr. SreNHousE’s Boudoir is an arrange- 
ment mainly of blue and yellow. The dining-room also 
appears to be in a suitable scheme of colour. Mr. BREWER’s 
drawings from Calcar and Xanten, will probably induce 
collectors to make a journey to the two places, for the 
churches are overcrowded with ornamental work, especially 
painted panels and metalwork. Mr. 7. H. Smrru’s 
Banking Premises is a good type of City architecture, and 
is Italian in style. His Tavern, Blackfriars Road, has 
nothing of the usual vulgarity of such places, and effect is 
gained by having arched openings for the side entrances. 

Good draughtsmanship is seen in the Staircase, Rouen, 
by Mr. A. E. Bartuett, and in the Transept, Melrose, by 
Mr. Brecc. Messrs. Gorpon & Brown’s Design for 
Clock Tower shows a structure of red brick with buff bands, 
but the top seems rather dwarfed. Mr. G. W. Wess has 
been successful in the treatment of his Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Reading, and the chancel must be admirable in appear- 
ance from its proportion. Mr.SToxKEs’s design forCorpusChristi 
Priory, Manchester, is circular on plan, and no doubt will 
be well adapted to its purpose. The additions to Broxwood 
Court make a capital country house of the building. A 
Presbytery, also by Mr. SToKEs, shows a cottage at right 
angles to the church, and the two are successfully worked 
in. Sir A. W. BLoMFIELD has two views of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, which should aid in obtaining funds for the 
restoration. The Campanile, Gosport, is well adapted to 
its position and use; all parts are massive, the openings 
being made long and narrow with arched heads. There are 
also two views of the Church House, which, when com- 
bined, suggest a place for business as well as for devotion. 
Mr. Curcer’s Sculpture Gallery shows walls of red marble 
which, when executed, will probably appear less obtrusive 
than in the drawings. If metal on metal be false heraldry, 
it ought also to be held that marble against marble is 
wrong. Another Gallery in the same house is not subject to 
an objection of that kind, and although the drawing is not 
in colour, we can imagine that Mr. Curcer will produce 
an attractive interior. Mr. ALLEN’s House at Weybridge 
suffers from the depth of the shadows. It isa long range 
well broken up. “a 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE FRENCH ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
ARCHITECTURE.” 


HEN noticing M. Pianat’s article on “ Construc- 
tion,” we promised to return to the new part of 
the “ Encyclopédie de l’Architecture.” The first article is 
on the “‘Choragic Monument of LysicraTes,” and is written 
by M. Lovior, He acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Stuart and Revert; but later investigations have added 
to our knowledge of the work. M. Lovior considers that 
the Corinthian capitals-were derived from Greek stele. He 
conjectures that the tripod which stood on the beautiful 
“‘ ower ” or crowning ornament served as a frame for a statue 
of Baccuus, and that ‘similar figures of fauns were seen on 
the cupola, together with dolphins, which would suggest the 
myth of the transformation of the ‘’yrene pirates. 

M. Romer is the author of the article on the 
“Ciborium,” which is so important a feature in many 
Italian churches. “Cements” are treated by M. Jornarp. 
According to the article, Portland cement was not used in 


* Encyclopédie d’ Architeclure et de la Construction, ‘Directed, 
P, Planat. Vol. III., Deuxieme fascicule, Paris : Dujardin et Cie, 
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France prior to 1850, and there was a prejudice against the 
material, as the chemists, who are lawgivers for French 
builders and engineers, considered that the cement could 
not from its manufacture be stronger than lime. But there 
is no use in blaming them, for in no country have chemists 
added much to the knowledge of building materials, which 
was acquired by experience, and their science might be 
supposed to be a delusion. In spite of the scientists, 
Portland cement is now appreciated in France. 

Among the details of the ‘“‘ Circus ” which are given in the 
article by M. BENOUVILLE, is a section of a circus in iron 
to accommodate 22,000 people, which M. Laporpe pro- 
posed for erection in the Rue Pergolése, Paris. The plans 
of the Nouveau Cirque in Paris suggest what can be done 
with a site that would appear to be unsuitable. MM. pr 
Rocuas and EspItTAa.Lier, in the article on the “ Citadel,” 
continue their series on military architecture. According 
to the memoir of CLERISSEAU, it would appear that about 
1774 the author of the “Antiquités de la France” was 
working in England as a designer. Can any of his work be 
identified ? M. CorroyveEr writes about the “ Clocher,” and 
introduces several views of belfries in France and else- 
where. The article on “Cloisters” by M. BENOUVILLE is full 
of information about Continental examples, and is amply 
illustrated by engravings. We should have liked to see 
even a little notice in it of English cloisters. The author 
refers to some of the latest lycées in Paris, and especially to 
one by M. VAUDREMER, to suggest that the utility of the 
cloister, especially when arranged as galleries, did not 
expire with Medizvalism. M. Ravon, who has charge of 
jurisprudence, treats, in his article on “Cl6ture,” of a 
subject that involves at times the law of light and air, and 
at times the law of party-walls. But, according to M. Ravon, 
some of the French decisions are “ vicieuse,” as will always 
be the case when lawyers treat of practical subjects as if 
they were no more than words. 

The article on the “Colosseum” introduces the restoration 
on paper by M. Duc, which was based on explorations of 
the building. M. Joicny, in treating of “Columns,” has 
theories which he considers are supported by facts. He 
explains, for instance, the introduction of Ionic columns 
within the Parthenon by saying that the interior, although 
of marble, was suggestive of timber construction, with 
which that Order was often associated. But the columns 
in the forms as we know them did not, he says, serve as a 
support to a temple. They arose outside it, and were onlya 
sort of protective screen. It is held that this theory is 
borne out by the statement of PAuSANIAs, in which it is said 
that ADRIAN ordered a second sanctuary outside an older 
one, and directed that the workmen should not be allowed 
to enter the latter. Temples like the Parthenon would still 
be complete if the external colonnade were removed. It is 
not to be supposed, however, that M. Jorcny undervalues 
the importance of the column as an element of Greek 
architecture, for his final words are, ‘‘ La colonne, c’est 
toute l’antiquité.” M. Puianar brings the subiect to the 
level of the nineteenth century by his treatise on columns 
in metal. 

Signor MELANI has undertaken to solve an interesting 
problem in writing of comactnd or commacint. He believes 
the word stands for an industrial corporation. With the 
Romans there were cezfonarit, whose work was foundations; 
structores cementarit, who constructed walls; as well as 
marmorarit, or marbleworkers; ferrariz, or metalworkers; 
and ¢ignariz, or carpenters. The corporations were con- 
tinued to a later time in Italy, and were among the most 
influential bodies. The Longobard King RotHaric, made 
laws for the regulation of the comacini, who seem to have 
represented construction as a whole. It appears also that 
in the little island of Commacini in Lake Como, and in the 
neighbouring districts on the mainland, during the Medizeval 
period, there were many workérs who followed Roman 
traditions in their manner of building. On that account 
the comacint are often supposed to be workmen who came 
from the north of Italy. At one time the word became 


achini. i gi 4 and the French magox Se ass a eae 
aa Ogmicn the German gee an 5 Es | represents the results of the inquiry, is now in print. 


are related. Macina was also used for the scaffolding 
employed by masons. Signor Metani concludes by 
saying it is certain that the magzstri comacint were con- 
sidered by the Longobards to mean master builders. 
Another subject that takes us far back is ‘“‘ Monument 


Commémoratif,” of which article M. BorLeau, the archi- 
tect of the Gambetta Memorial, is the author. It 
embraces a large extent of time, for it begins with the 
steles and ends with the works erected in France as tributes 
to the men who fell in the last war. One English work is 
introduced, the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, but M. 
Bo1.eau refrains from criticising a work which is so wrong 
in principle. ‘The article contains numerous illustrations of 
great merit. M. JorcNy is not among the critics who 
regard the Composite capital as an irregular mixture of 
Ionic and Corinthian. He believes that it is a derivation 
from Etruscan examples, and that figures bearing an analogy 
with the Composite form are to be found in Asia and on 
early vases. He prefers to call the order “ Italian 
Corinthian.” From M. Ravon’s article on “Competi- 
tions,” it may be concluded that the subject was not con- 
sidered at any congress of French architects prior to 1878. 
The French employ the machinery of a jury to discover 
the most suitable design; but, according to M. Ravov, it 
happens, unfortunately, that the conditions of the competi- 
tion are not always kept in view as a standard by the 
members, although M. Davioup has said that the role of a 
jury ‘“‘est de juger selon le programme.” But the decision 
of a jury can be always set aside by any of the departments 
having an interest in the proposed building. 

M. DU SEIGNEUR gives a history of the conferences of 
the ancient Academy of Architecture, which are recorded 
in eleven folio volumes bound in white vellum. The reports 
begin in 1671, and continue to 1793. At the first meeting, 
over which CoLBerT presided, BLONDEL delivered a dis- 
course on the ‘Excellence of Architecture,” and it was 
announced that on Tuesdays and Fridays of each week 
public lectures on the art would be given. At one of the 
early conferences the question of the authority of Virruvius 
was debated, and it was concluded that he was to be con- 
sidered as the first and most learned of all architects, 
Among modern architects PALLapio was declared to be 
the first authority, and the second place was assigned to 
ScaMozzi. Useful ideas were to be derived from the works 
of SERLIO, but ALBERTI was considered to be no more than 
a writer. The works of PHILIBERT DE L’ORME were recom- 
mended to be carefully read by students, while a warning 
was given about the danger of Du Cerceav’s books, Over 
a year was occupied by the Academy with an examination 
of the works of PaLLApio. In those high and palmy days 
the architects were not omnipotent. In 1677 GrTTARD 
lodged a complaint that his plans were not faithfully carried 
out in the church of St. Jacques du Haut Pas, to the great 
loss of art and the disgrace of the time. But, according to 
histories of Paris, there was so little money available for this 
church that the men had to give one day a week without 
pay, and the stone was supplied gratuitously. M. Girrarp 
should not have examined the work too closely. On the 
same occasion Le PAuUTRE complained that at Saint Cloud 
one GIRARD, a mason, adapted the designs as he liked, and 
Mansart joined in similar allegations against the culprit. 
But M, Girarp was too brave a man to trouble himself 
about academic meetings, and we suppose the king was on 
his side. 

There are many other articles which merit attention, 
but we hope we have said enough to suggest the variety and 
importance of the contents of the Encyclopedia. It. is 
evident that the conductor spares neither trouble nor money 
in order to insure that his volumes will adequately represent 
the art of architecture. 


THE FUTURE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL committee of members of the Architectural 
Association, consisting of Messrs. Baggallay, Collard, 
Farrow, Fleming, Gale, Millard, Pryce, Slater and Stokes 
having been appointed “to consider what alterations, if any, in 
the methods and working of the Association would improve 
its usefulness as an educational body,” the report, which 


One of the first questions which had to be considered was 
“ the position of the Royal Institute of British Architects with 
regard to architectural education.” Some correspondence 
followed, and it was announced by the Council of the Institute 
“that the Institute is not ateaching body.” That decision made 
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the next step of the committee more clear, which “was to 
ascertain in what way the Architectural Association could best 
fulfil the functions of a teaching body.” It was then found 
“that some methodical system of study was essential,” and 
“that there is no institution in London where all the subjects 
that go to make up an architect's education are taught, or even 
suggested to the student.” The committee invited the opinions 
of several architects and students. According ¢o the report: — 

The first question asked of the witnesses referred to the 
advisability of the Association accepting the Institute pro- 
gramme of progressive examinations as the basis of the course 
of instruction in the Association. The practically unanimous 
opinion of the witnesses upon this point led us to the con- 
clusion that it is advisable to adopt the Institute programme as 
the basis (but not the limit) of any systematic course of instruc- 
tion established by the Association. 

The next points for inquiry were the desirability of teaching 
in classes or by lectures, and by one teacher or by a body of 
visitors, for each particular subject. After considering the 
evidence given, we are of opinion that a combination of lectures 
and classes is preferable to either of those methods taken 
singly ; and also that, as a general rule, instruction in any one 
subject is likely to be better imparted by a single teacher ; but 
we consider that, for advanced students, the system of visitors 
is in some cases preferable. 

We next proceeded to consider the amount of time that 
should be given to study after office hours; and we are of 
opinion that, in formulating any curriculum of study, the work 
should be so arranged as not to necessitate, generally speaking, 
more than twelve hours of evening work in each week. 

We have also considered the advisability of establishing an 
architectural studio by the Association ; and we think it par- 
ticularly desirable that such a means of instruction should be 
established, where the principles of design and construction 
may be worked out together at the drawing-board, an object, in 
our opinion, of the highest importance. If possible, this studio 
should be open in the daytime as well as in the evening, and 
visitors or instructors should attend at certain stated hours. 

We have also given our attention to the question of the 

establishment of day classes, recognising that there is, at 
present, a strong feeling amongst many, and especially the 
leading members of the profession, that architects should allow 
their pupils additional facilities for study during office hours. 
We feel that, if such classes were established, attendance at 
them would soon be accepted by the profession as part of the 
ordinary work of pupils We, therefore, strongly recommend 
that classes of this description should be established as part of 
the work of the Association. But as these classes could not 
be made a part of the regular course, at any rate at first, we 
suggest that they should be a repetition of the whole, or of 
-parts of it. 
_' We have considered the evidence as to the relative 
advantages of concentrating attention upon one subject at a 
time, or taking up several subjects together. We consider the 
latter method affords relief to the minds of students, and is 
preferabie, if not carried too far. 

We consider that the Association course should be so 
arranged, that students who have passed the preliminary 
examination of the Koyal Institute may be able to acquire the 
information necessary to pass the intermediate examination in 
the two years allowed as a minimum in the Institute pro- 
gramme, and the information for the final examination in 
another two years. But any student so desiring should be able 
to extend his studies over a longer period. We are also of 
opinion that the subjects included in the intermediate and final 
examinations of the Royal Institute do not comprehend the 
whole of the knowledge necessary to an architect, and that 
provision should therefore be made for the study of certain 
additional subjects. 

We desire that a systematic and definite curriculum of 
study, which it is advisable for students to follow, should be 
set before them, whether all the instruction named be obtained 
through the Association or not. 

The curriculum for the first year, besides studiowork in 
geometrical drawing, elementary construction, freehand draw- 
ing, plane geometry, perspective, sketching and measuring, 
would consist of lectures and classwork relating to the Orders, 
Classic ornament, building materials, principles of construction, 
projection, elementary physics, perspective, mensuration, chem- 
istry, and geology. The time occupied would be ninety-six 
evenings of three hours each. The second year’s course of 
study would occupy the same number of hours. The lectures 
would treat of English architecture, with the characteristic 
mouldings and ornament of the different periods, ordinary 
building materials, principles of construction, calculation of 
strength of materials from data and formula, land surveying 
and levelling, chemistry of building materials. In the studio 
there would be practice in design based on ancient examples, 
freehand drawing, projection and development of surfaces, 
colour decoration, perspective, sketching and measuring. In 
the third year there would be 112 evenings for study, each of 
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three hours. The classes would continue to deal with the 
history of architecture and materials ; but there would be also 
instruction in quantity surveying, colour decoration, sanitary 
science, and elementary natural philosophy. In the studio, 
besides design, freehand drawing, and colour decoration, the 
subjects of sciography, constructive masonry, modelling, and 
water-colour drawing would be comprised. In the fourth year, 
which would also need 112 evenings, along with the continua- 
tion of history, construction, and sanitary science, would be 
such subjects as professional practice, discussion, painting and 
sculpture in their application to architecture ; and in the studio, 
with practice in design, the student would work at drawings of 
ancient buildings from measurement, freehand drawing, model- 
ling, life studies, graphic statics, perspective, colour decoration, 
and water-colours. 

The committee recommend that the ordinary meetings, 
visits, excursions, “ A. A. Notes” and “ Sketch-Book” should 
be maintained as at present. It is suggested that the library 
should be available for the use of members during the day, 
which would be feasible if the Institute librarian attended to 
both lending-libraries, or a paid official could be appointed who 
would attend the library as part of his duties. On the financial 
part of the undertaking the report says :— 

The probable cost of carrying out the proposed scheme is a 
subject which has naturally engrossed a considerable amount 
of our attention ; we, however, feel it our duty to suggest to you 
what, in our opinion, is the best system to adopt, and, in the 
event of its being found impossible on account of the cost to 
carry out at once the whole of the proposals, nevertheless the 
complete scheme should be kept in view while inaugurating so 
much of it as may be found immediately practicable, the 
subjects or methods omitted being added from time to time as 
opportunities arise. 

We consider that the work involved in carrying out the 
proposed curriculum would be far too great to rely upon 
voluntary helpers for its execution, and we advise that, as far 
as possible, a regular staff of paid teachers be appointed, 
having taken into consideration the fact that, in the case of the 
lectures and of some of the classes, paid teachers are already 
working with marked success. 

We further consider that the remuneration given to teachers 
should be, as far as possible, in reasonable proportion to the 
amount of work involved; and we think that a collective fee, 
paid by the student for the whole course for each year would be 
the most satisfactory method to adopt for raising the necessary 
funds. Inthe case, however, of members who take subjects 
separately, it is suggested that a proportionately higher fee 
should be charged. 

We recommend that the Association should collect all fees 
from the students, and pay their teachers either a fixed sum for- 
each course or a sum to be regulated by the number of students 
attending the course. 

With respect to the accommodation required, we are of 
opinion that the present committee-room, with the arbitration- 
room (if the use of this room can be secured), will be suffi- 
cient for the requirements of the lectures and classes, and, 
therefore, the only additional accommodation necessary will be 
a large room for the studio; if possible one of the lower 
galleries at Conduit Street. 

The following is, in our opinion, a fair approximate estimate 
of the annual cost of the scheme as already set forth, including 
the extra accommodation, but exclusive of the cost,of ordinary 
meetings and other expenses beyond the purely educational 
system. In each session there would be 320 lectures and’ 
classes of 14 hours’ duration each; the lecturers’ remuneration 
for these, calculated at an average of 1/, 115, 6d. each, equals 
5047. Inthe studio, which would be open for instruction on 
128 occasions, one instructor, at a salary of 1oo/, would be 
able to instruct two “ years” each meeting in all ordinary sub- 
jects ; but it is estimated that 50/. more would be required to 
pay for instruction in certain special subjects. 

The cost of increased accommodation, &c., is estimated at 
2507. 

The summary of the above additional expenses would be as 
follows :— 


Lecturers’ fees. . , : : : » £504 
Instructors in studio . - : : 2) | Sago 
Cost of increased accommodation, &c. . ‘ » 250 

£904 


This, we think, should be met, as far as possible, by the fees 
charged to members. 

Considering the additional expenses involved by the new 
scheme, we suggest that members wishing to take up the whole 
curriculum be charged a fee of 1o/. tos. for the entire course in 
each year, in addition to their annual subscription. Members 
wishing to attend only the lectures and classes, however, to be 
charged 5/. 5s, and for attending only at the studio 5/. 5s. 
Members wishing to take up one or two subjects to be charged 
a fee, for each individual course of lectures or classes, calculated 
at the rate of 25. 6d, each meeting. 
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We are of opinion that, including those who join some 
classes only, the number of students would be equivalent to 
100 members taking up the whole curriculum, that is, twenty- 
five in each “year.” This would bring in an income of 1,050/, 
which would leave a margin for contingencies beyond the 
estimated expenditure of 9go4/. 

The cost of day classes, if they were established, would add 
probably 486/. to the above estimate; that is, 3367. for 320 
lectures and classes at 1/. Is. (since they would be a repetition 
of the evening ones) and 150/. for instruction in the studio. 
This would be met if forty-seven members joined, as it is 
believed they would. 

As the income of the Association is, even now, insufficient 
to cover our present expenditure, and the amount of work done 
by our honorary secretaries is far more than can be fairly 
expected of any voluntary workers, it is, in our opinion, essen- 
tial that the subscription should be raised to meet our existing 
liabilities, to provide for the employment of a paid assistant 
secretary, and to make it possible to open the library daily. 
We therefore recommend that the annual subscription of all 
town members should be raised to one guinea, that of country 
members remaining as at present. By this means, allowing for 
a possible decrease in the number of members, we estimate that 
the present income of the Association would be considerably 
increased, which would thus be enabled to meet its present 
expenditure, allowing for the cost of secretarial and clerical 
expenses which are inevitable and are estimated at 150/. per 
annum, and also to still further improve and develop the use- 
fulness of the library, as already suggested. The one guinea 
subscription cannot be considered high, bearing in mind the 
advantages offered. 

We regret that we are not able to make any very definite 
suggestions respecting country members, who must of necessity 
be at a disadvantage as compared with their brethren in 
London ; but we are of opinion that the work in some of the 
classes might be carried on by correspondence, as at present, 
greater care, however, and more time being spent upon such 
‘correspondence by the teacher. 

We recommend that prizes should be offered in the classes 
as hitherto, and that they should be supplemented by scholar- 
ships when possible. 

We recommend that a guarantee fund be formed, by which 
the guarantors shall engage for a limited time to defray, to a 
certain limited amount, any deficit that may arise at the incep- 
tion of the scheme which we here propose. 

We think it very desirable also that an endowment fund 
should be established, and that other architectural bodies, as 
well as our own members and others, be invited to contribute 
to it, as the present state of the Association, with no capital at 
its back, can hardly be considered satisfactory. 


WATER-COLOUR STUDY AS APPLIED TO 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


OST of us have enjoyed a bit of outdoor work with the 
brush, and who has not returned from it to the archi- 
tectural problems with renewed vigour and enthusiasm? Once 
tried, and nature wins another devotee to her unfailing fascina- 
tion. It may be that water-colour study is only of indirect 
benefit to the architectural student, but all studies in the fine 
arts, however remote, are of incalculable good in architecture. 
The study of men and manners tends to give ideas of the require- 
ments of a nation and adaptation of styles of architecture to 
their varied needs. Architects (and we all expect to be archi- 
tects some day) must keep in advance of the civilisation and 
education of the people, else the people, with a full sense of 
their desires, will assume the prerogative of the designer, that 
is, if the architects are their inferiors in education. General 
enlightenment has created the demand fer architecture, and it 
is the architect’s duty to so fit himself as adraughtsman that he 
may give to the world work of enduring art. The drama gives 
universal pleasure, and few there are who are not competent to 
judge largely of the merits of a performance. The day is coming 
when architecture will be as familiar to all asthe drama. If 
the opportunity was offered, few designers that have studied 
colour would build any of the blocks with such inharmonious 
‘colours as are to be found disfiguring streets from one end to 
the other in so many cities. It is the duty of the architect to 
take into consideration the surroundings where he is about to 
build, but how few do it! The result is each makes his mark 
‘by designing and conceiving colour in his own way—a fact 
deeply to be regretted. If architects, in the blind rush of 
business, would stop a moment to reflect, they would be careful 
about placing a brown or red stone building in juxtaposition 
with a green stone one already standing by the site, causing 

thereby astonishing vividness. 
By water-colour study we learn that colour only has its 


* A paper read before the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club, and 
published in the Zand Architect. 


value by contrast or harmony with another—that we cannot 
tell the exact effect of one colour without study of its neighbour, as 
changes in the surrounding colour produce different effects in 
the character and colour of the first. Thus brown, placed near 
bright green, is much heightened in key, appearing red. There 
should be a key in all combinations of colour, as light or dark, 
which should be carried through all with method. 

Who can stand before a grand landscape and condemn a 
group of architectural draughtsmen sketching, making as an 
excuse that it is not architectural? Is it fitting that we should 
be always at the grindstone without looking about for bits of 
inspiration from nature? Or must we, old fogey-like, go for 
our ideas only to the buildings gone before? The study of an 
old house, added toa sketch as fancy or necessity dictated, is 
a lesson in architecture for its truthfulness in representation of 
the simple arrangements of the interior or the requirements of 
the inhabitants. Again, with the study of water-colour, when 
applied to nature, grows a fondness for the things of beauty, 
followed by an appreciation and an acceptance of all her 
belongings. An arrangement of trees, a bit of meadow, a hill 
—all will be in the mind as things of beauty. This will lead 
toa better understanding of the thing of architecture it may 
be your good fortune to place there, not like the many misfit 
buildings of nowadays, altogether out of harmony with their 
surroundings. ; intl sae 42h 

Water-colour work leads one to make deeper inquiry into 
the essential points of value in designing, namely, light and 
shade, for without these there are no effects in executed work. 
If a certain shadow is required in a watér-colour, it shows the 
need of it in the executed design, so that, with a conscientious 
study of the case, the particular projections or recess will be 
brought to the fullest extent of perfection. For example, note 
how unsatisfactory buildings with north fronts are—and they 
would be worse were it not for the reflected light. If, then, 
you would be truly a draughtsman, technique must be under- 
stood as the first difficulty to overcome. If water-colouring 
does nothing more for a student than to give him the freedom 
with a pencil that is acquired by the use of the brush, something 
is gained. ‘ f 

A design is best when executed of the material the designer 
had in mind during his study over the conditions presented. 
As the grouping, carving and moulding grew under his deft 
fingers, the colour was thought out in harmony with the style 
of architecture. Many of the younger men at drafting have 
the idea that good designers design quickly. Never were they 
more mistaken. Only by patient study, consideration, recon- 
sideration, adaptation of ideas here and there, free use of the 
rubber, so that at the end of the day he finds he has many 
more thoughts than his blank paper would indicate. And yet 
the matter is still in his mind ; gently, in his slumber perchance, 
the inspiration he has been wanting creeps into his faculties, 
and then, on the morrow, thoughts and pencil fly quickly in 
unison; the intelligence of the architect is brought to bear ; 
suggestion of changes here and there takes place of the ideas ; 
the question of how this and that should be, requiring sketches 
of bits, studies of the whole, until all is complete, and then that 
completeness is enhanced by that colour of which we are all so 
fond and are willing to defend. What assists a designer more 
than a bit of truthful colour put on by the practised hand to the 
carefully drawn perspective sketch—shadows projected, giving 
at once with a few telling touches the character of the design 
and the effect of the same in the desired material? How many 
beautiful designs have been injured by a poor selection of the 
material colour? If colour does not enter as an important 
factor into architecture, why is it that the little bits of ivy give 
such value to villas, chateaux and cathedrals? Why are old 
towns and cities, with their moss and lichen-covered roofs and 
grey-spotted walls, so much admired by people of taste, who 
do not always take in their designs? How well suited they are 
to the landscape! If we decide that colour study is necessary 
to architecture, then there remains but one medium for the 
work and draughtsman, namely, water-colour. Although it is 
not my intention to discourage the use of oil or any other colour 
expression, I take water-colour for its simplicity and facility in 
quick expression of the thoughts flowing through eyes and 
fingers from the storehouse of study and experience. Know- 
ledge is man’s success. Knowledge obtained through study of 
water-colour, if only for pastime, is valuable as an educator to 
anyone, but is invaluable to the draughtsman and architect. 
Their taste should regulate the colours in stained-glass, or the 
harmony of colours in decorations, when called upon to assist 
in the furnishing of a house. Good colour in decoration is 
better than good ornament poorly coloured. Hence good 
colouring is necessary knowledge for the draughtsman, and it 
can be only obtained by study. Study, theoretically, is good, 
but it is better when supported by facts and practice. 

Let us take two architects : one who does and the other who 
does not consider it within his province to study colour. We 
can readily see that the clients of the one who is a student or 
master of colour will soon recognise the fact, and that be will 
become the most popular, all else being equal. 
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Authorities agree that an architect should know everything ; 
especially should he be well versed in music, painting and 
sculpture, all representing the poetry of architecture. It is not 
difficult to understand the great advantage to an architect of 
knowledge in these branches of art, representing as they do 
the absolute requirements of practical architecture. Music, 
represented by the dignity of outline and poetry of suggested 
grouping ; painting, the local colour, light and shade, material 
and texture ; sculpture, the detail, the mark of necessary recog- 
nition to the character of any monumental building. The 
Egyptians employed crude colour successfully in their archi- 
tecture. The Greeks used more refined colours. As they were 
superior to the Egyptians in design, so were they in colour. 
The Greeks attained the finest grace and dignity, with perfect 
proportion, and their work retains this quality and superiority 
over all architecture to the present day. How thoroughly har- 
monious are the colours in the Venetian buildings. Perfectly 
are colours studied for their reflections in the canals—an added 
glory to the straight lines in reality—the rippling water playing 
havoc with the design—twisting, turning, and ever making new 
forms at its pleasure. Upon considering Venetian architecture, 
one feels that nature has a great deal to do with the picturesque- 
ness of the grouping of these buildings—the architects design- 
ing to take advantage of an opportunity to assist nature. An 
artist in composing his landscape makes his drawing and 
colouring in a truthful vein, although his picture by no means 
is any particular spot, but of ideas gleaned here and placed 
properly by his trained eye. The result is satisfactory. The 
same is true of architecture. The study of good examples 
teaches true proportion, lightness above strength. There is 
no necessity for anything approaching a copy. A poetic 
comparison might be drawn between nature and architecture. 
Nature is nothing if not colour, and we are ever admiring her 
changing glories. The calm grey of the morn, the clear purity 
of the moon, the gorgeous splendour of the sunset, the tran- 
quillity of the night. Why should not this be applied to 
architecture—our buildings designed from bottom to top upon 
the idea of the growth of the day, of which, during the different 
periods, the colours are entirely harmonious, yet ever changing ? 
Apply this as an essential to architecture. The base quiet and 
solid ; the shaft slender and clean ; the frieze rich and chaste ; 
the finish simple, broad and fitting. A conception of colour 
sometimes leads to a successful scheme in design. To be more 
clear : while thinking or dreaming of colour, how easily we are 
led, by our architectural education, to an application of the 
colour-thought to something more substantial! We will weave 
lines about colours hemming them in, to give added effect to the 
work, Painting can be aptly compared to architecture, as it is 
not altogether, as some suppose, schemes of colour. It is 
correct form enhanced by colour merely, for without good 
drawing and the important factors, light and shade, there is 
nothing in the colour. But a combination of the three elements 
—drawing, light and shade, and colour (I should more properly 
say correct drawing, because mere draughtsmanship, bear in 
mind, does not imply correct drawing)—these things used in 
architecture with firmness will never make bad work. 

What if, as is often claimed, draughtsmen, to produce a 
pleasing effect, exaggerate nature in their water-colouring, has it 
not led into a better state? Has not the architect’s in- 
genuity presented to the public better material—red, yellow, 
and brown terra-cotta ; red, yellow, brown, and mottled brick ; 
brown, green, grey, yellow, and white stone; so on ad 
2njfinitum ? _ The student of colour, and no other, has produced 
this revolution in material. A few years ago plain red brick 
was considered good enough, and we learned how to use this 
simple colour with good effect, and had thorough understand- 
ing of its possibilities. One, more of an artist than another, 
suggested a bit of daring colour, and, meeting with success, 
pushed ahead into unknown fields with a thorough knowledge 
of how the experiment would turn cut because he had edu- 
cated himself in colour, and with the draughtsman’s medium, 
pencil and brush, had made his sketch, and could tell ata 
glance that his work .would execute with effect. Many a good 
piece of executed design, the result of much thought, time and 
study, has been by an untrained eye to delicacy of detail lost in 
a lot of unsatisfactory and unseemly colour. How many really 
well designed frame buildings are made things of ridicule by 
the atrocious colouring, presumably left for the owner and 
painter to beautify in the national colours, and striped with as 
many more backward and forward, up and down, until a look 
is enough to put one in a frenzy? Every advance made in 
water-colour by draughtsmen is a triumph in architecture. 
Thousands of thoughts will crowd themselves into one’s brain 
while seated beside a little musical brook with brush in hand. 
Then an inspiration moves the spirit to do the work well. He 
feels and sees hé is right, not with the eyes, but with the 
inner sense that touches a chord of sympathy. This is what 
education brings to the practised colourist, giving quick 
perception and understanding, of all underlying beauties an 
eee ,, Knowledge. “ Music hath charms to soothe the savage 

ast,” and it is not to be wondered at if it has the same 


effect in smoothing over the difficulties of the draughtsman 
and assisting him to perceive the difficulties he has been 
labouring under moving away as a mist, leaving all before as a 
summer day. Nature is the principal source of inspiration, and 
the study of water-colour sends one to her to learn of her many 
and varied charms. Everything there is responsive to some 
unseen power—a gleam of sunlight after a storm—a touch of 
light here and there, bits of detail, each opening some new 
beauty. But as we stand before great nature we must feel the 
beauties, else how can we expect to paint them truthfully? 
Our most careful study of her surface will not be what is pre- 
sented by great artists, even though, by their conscientious 
study and love for this nature, they have found the hidden 
things which make their work almost nature’s counterpart. So 
in the design of any structure. The necessities of the interior, 
the purpose of the building, the structural parts must be as 
apparent as the hidden branches of a tree by its foliage, which 
covers its structure. 

Colour is one of the poetic themes of architecture. Remove 
the poetry, and there is nothing left but engineering. Design 
owes its value to colour, because every moulding, column or 
carving adds its effect by colour—colour lying under and over 
every movement of belt course, pilaster or ornament, each 
light, each shade or each shadow ever changing to strongly 
or delicately mark the character of the design. 

We may again revolutionise design after the next World’s 
Fair; our attention will be more thoroughly turned toward 
Renaissance, and it will be fair to say with different colour 
effects. Then let us prepare ourselves by a study of water- 
colour and design, so that in 1892 the draughtsmen of this 
country can show our foreign brothers that, although we are 
young men and have not the grand examples of art continually 
before our eyes, we appreciate and study, although at a dis- 
advantage; that our work and inspiration from nature has 
placed us in the leading rank for originality (within reason) and 
untrammelled by any precedent. 


TESSERZ. 


Sincerity in Art. 


W. BARNES. 

HE old workmen were faithful and wrought to God, or art, 

or conscience, rather than to Pluto, They finished their 

work fore and aft, not more for the outside crowd than for the 
eyes and soul of the worshipper. Their stone was stone ; their 
oak was oak; their iron metal. But our age is one of false- 
hood and sham: we have deal painted and veneered into an 
imitation of more costly wood; brick under white plaster 
feigning stone ; a worse metal washed with a film of a better 
one; cloth shown to our neighbours for leather; paste for 
gems; imitations instead of nature’s truth. The veneer splits 
up; the paint wears or blisters off; the plaster falls down ; the 
silver leaves the black metal ; the cloth shows the bare thread ; 
the paste shivers, and shows the hand’s base lie. And this is 
English art! Shame! Does nature make you a handsome 
tree or flower near your town and slight her work in the wold ? 
or light up your water for a crowd-sought park, and not for the 
wanderer in the wilds? No. Nature and true art are faithful. 
But, alas! my reader, do not fancy that I am free ofthis false- 
hood of ornament. I am living in a house with a deal door 
painted in imitation of mahogany, so that if a man comes 
to my abode he is met by a great lie at my very threshold. But 
people will tell us that wood must be painted, even for the sake 
of the preservation of its surface from bad effects of weather. 
Our aim, however, may be the harmony rather than the false- 
hood of the paint. We may pick up a fungus or a piece of 
lichen, or of rain-soaked timber, or a leaf or flower, and take a 
hint of the colour with which our door would harmonise with 
our wall, and thus we may please our friends’ eyes rather than 
try to deceive their sight with a more or less ungainly false- 
hood. There does not seem to be any strong reason why all 
brick walls ought to be stone ones. Brick is made for walling, 
and is good for it ; and if, in our English travels, we should go 
from a town of stone houses to another of brick buildings, I 
am not sure that such a change would be more irksome than 
invariable house-faces of white stone or plaster. It might be 
well to think move of the capabilities of brick for new forms of 
building, so that, with bricks of sundry edge-forms, one might 
devise a brick style—towards which, indeed, a step has been 
taken in the building with round-edged bricks the pillars of 
sheds, and in an in-building of patterns with bricks of several 
hues. Then we have churches with a fine high-wrought street 
end, and brick walls behind, out of man’s sight (poor Pugin’s 
eyesore !), as if the builders worked not for God, but for man ; 
and so low an aim has wrought a low work of art. There will 
be no high art where the workman panders to a low taste, or 
deceives men rather than instructs them in the truth; and 
there is no high aim but the beautiful. Follow nature ; work 
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to her truth. There have been times when in England women 
feigned a waist up under their armpits, and boys’ hair was cut 
off that its place might be taken by a wig; when a village 
wright has carved a dog froma badly-carved dog of his foreworker 
while there were twelve live dogs in the parish, or has cut a 
new weathercock by the pattern of an ugly old one, with a true 
cock clucking within hearing ; and, even now, young ladies 
make wax or paper flowers of which no botanist, either by the 
Linnean or natural system, can tell the order or species. But 
a better acquaintance with true art will lead us to greater 
truths. 


Thirteenth-century Gothic. 
H. H. BISHOP. 


It was while Richard I. was slashing at the helmets of 
Saladin and consuming his lion heart in the German dungeons 
that the Early English style came forth. Richard held the 
throne of England, and St. Hugh held the see of Lincoln. This 
was the new birth of architecture; and we need not wonder 
that its growth was rapid, and all the promise of its youth ful- 
filled. For what conditions could have been more favourable ? 
There was the imaginative and poetic British race—not all 
driven into the mountains of the West. There was the steady 
and thoughtful English race overlaid upon it. There was the 
pervading spirit of the lordly and determined Norman to 
animate and incite the whole. Such were the men. And what 
was the time? A time in which the absence and carelessness 
of Richard was succeeded by the wickedness and tyranny of 
John. A time in which the religious revival that had filled the 
wild valleys with Cistercian monasteries was succeeded by the 
enthusiasm that sent even children on a crusade. Remember- 
ing that the children took the cruss and marched forth to die in 
1212, and that the Great Charter was signed at Runnymede in 
215, the thirteenth-century glories of Ely and Peterborough, 
Wells and Westminster, and all that followed and kept pace 
with Lincoln in cathedral and abbey and parish church, become 
intelligible enough. Remembering this, it is easy to understand 
why every fragment of the work of the thirteenth century 
breathes to us a spirit of freedom and of faith. For, at the root, 
the question is by no means one which merely concerns the 
form of the arch. I think the pointed arch generally far more 
beautiful than the semicircular, and I believe that most people 
think so too. Yet some think otherwise—Fergusson, for 
example. But the essence of the matter is not beauty but 
freedom. In the case of the semicircular arch, if you require a 
certain span the rise is half as much; if you require a certain 
rise the span will measure twice as much. There is no escape. 
from this bondage, except by stilting and other awkward and 
unsatisfactory makeshifts. On the other hand, the pointed arch 
allows liberty almost without limit. To any span you may give 
any height you think desirable for the sake of grace or strength. 
With any height you may have any span ; and, using an arch 
of four centres, however wide the span, ycu may still retain the 
point. This four-centred arch bears the Tudor name, and was 
not common until the days of the Tudor kings. Yet it was 
occasionally employed from the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, as in the great front of Peterborough, as well as in 
almost all vaultings. It may be used to form a very lofty and 
acutely-pointed arch as easily as one which is low and wide. 
But how little the pointed arch was really felt to be a necessity 
by the Gothic builders is proved clearly enough by numerous 
instances in which they deliberately preferred to do without it, 
as in Furness Abbey ; St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury ; Edith Weston 
and Great Casterton, Rutland; Ouston, Leicestershire ; and 
many others in that part of the country—throughout which it is 
extremely common, if we may not even call it the general rule, 
to find the arches pointed on one side of the nave and semi- 
‘circular on the other, as we see at Pickwell, Leicestershire ; 
Eppingham, Rutland ; and Castor, Northamptonshire—Castor 
so remarkable for its exceedingly fine Norman central tower. 
And this district is not one of rude buildings—it is famed for 
the excellence of its architecture. 


Metal Lining of Greek Masonry. 
Writ. PATER. 


Greek art is for us, in all its stages, a fragment only; in 
each of them it is necessary, in a somewhat visionary manner, 
to fill up empty spaces, and more or less make substitution ; 
and of the finer work of the heroic age we had at least till 
recently almost nothing. Two plates of bronze, a few rusty 
nails, and certain rows of holes in the inner surface of the walls 
of the “treasury” of Mycenz, were the sole representatives of 
that favourite device of primitive Greek art, the lining of stone 
walls with burnished metal, of which the house of Alcinous in 
the “Odyssey” is the ideal picture, and the temple of Pallas 
of the Brazen House at Sparta, adorned in the interior with a 
coating of reliefs in metal, a later historical example. Of the 
heroic or so-called Cyclopean architecture (a form of building 
so imposing that Pausanias thought it worthy to rank with the 
Pyramids) that “treasury ” is a sufficient illustration. . Treasury, 
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or tomb, or both (the selfish dead, perhaps, being supposed 
still to find enjoyment in the costly armour, goblets, and 
mirrors laid up there), this dome-shaped building, formed of 
concentric rings of stones gradually diminishing to a coping- 
stone at the top, may stand as the representative of some similar 
buildings in other parts of Greece, and of a great deal of a 
similar kind of architecture, constructed -of large many-sided 
blocks of stone, fitted carefully together without the aid of 
cement, and remaining in their places by reciprocal resistance. 
Characteristic of it is the general tendency to use vast blocks 
of stone for the jambs and lintels of doors, for instance, and in 
the construction of gable-shaped passages ; two rows of such 
stones being made to rest against each other at an acute angle, 

within the thickness of the walls. So vast and rude, fretted by 
the action of nearly three thousand years, the fragments of this 

architecture may often seem, at first sight, like works of nature. 

At Argos, Tiryns, Mycenz, the skeleton of the old architecture 

is more complete. At Mycenz the gateway of the acropolis is 

still standing with its two well-known sculptured lions—imme- 

morial and almost unique monument of primitive Greek sculp- 

ture—supporting, herald-wise, a symbolical pillar on the vast 

triangular pedimental stone above. The heads are gone, having 

been fashioned possibly in metal by workmen from the East. 

On what may be called the facade remains are still discernible 

of inlaid work in coloured stone, and within the gateway, on 

the smooth slabs of the pavement, the wheel-ruts are still 

visiple. Connect them with those metal war-chariots in Homer, 

and you may see in fancy the whole grandiose character of the 

place, as it may really have been. Shut within the narrow 

enclosure of these shadowy citadels were the palaces of the 

kings, with all that intimacy which we may sometimes suppose 

to have been alien from the open-air Greek life, admitting, 

doubtless, below the cover of their rough walls, many of those 

refinements of princely life which the middle age found possible 

in such places, and of which the impression is so fascinating in 

Homer's description, for instance, of the house of Ulysses, or of 

Menelaus at Sparta. Rough and frowning without, these old 

chateaux of the Argive kings were delicate within with a decora- 

tion almost as dainty and fine as the network of weed and 

flower that now covers their ruins, and of the delicacy of which, 

as I said, that golden flower on its silver stalk, or the golden 

honeycomb of Deedalus, might be taken as representative. In 

these metal.like structures of self-supporting polygons, locked 

so firmly and impenetrably together, with the whole mystery of 

the reasonableness of the arch implicitly within them, there is 

evidence of a complete artistic command over weight in stone, 

and understanding of the “law of weight.” But over weight 

only ; the ornament still seems to be not strictly architectural, 

but, according to the notices of Homer, tectonic, borrowed 

from the sister arts, above all from the art of the metal-workers, 

to whom those spaces of the building are left which a later age 

fills with painting, or relief in stone. The skill of the Asiatic 

comes to adorn this rough native building ; and it is a late, 

elaborate, somewhat voluptuous skill, we may understand, 
illustrated by the luxury of that Asiatic chamber of Paris, less 
like that of a warrior than of one going to the dance. 


Worman and Gothic. 
J. D. WARING. 


My objection to Gothic as a style is that it requires too 
much ornament to set it off to advantage ; that it is too expen- 
sive on this account, and unfitted for buildings where regularity 
is required ; that it is too pictorial ; and that the state of the 
arts with which it was connected—painting and sculpture—is 
so rude and crude that we cannot willingly revive it, and yet 
that we cannot well apply actually good works of this nature 
without depriving it of some of its principal charms. In the 
Norman I find none of the first-mentioned drawbacks ; its 
massiveness, plainness, oneness of effect and imposing 
regularity cause me to perceive a style fitted for the most 
solemn, awe-inspiring effects, whilst at the same time it is rich 
and beautiful in proportion as ornament is judiciously applied, 
but does not admit of Gothic excess. The system, however, 
has never been properly developed, namely, the round arch and 
exercise of inventive power in composition and ornament ; and 
we see in it only a power to be great. I wish to show that the 
Norman contains more of the elements of a firm architectural 
style than the Gothic for various reasons. In the first place, 
the round arch is a more perfect and consequently more beau- 
tiful form than the pointed arch, which is a composite or 
broken form; the circle is a complete form in itself, and the 
form we find in the skull, the rainbow, the planets. I do not 
think it is prejudice which convinces me that the rainbow, if 
formed like a pointed arch, would be much less beautiful 5 it is 
the form of arch always adopted by the Great Creator; there 
is an idea of continuity, calmness and power in it which the 
pointed needs. Then, again, whilst Gothic has gone through 
a course of decline and bad taste which it is impossible to free 
‘it from, in Norman we have stuff yet to be worked, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Government officials in France do not seem to care 
more for co-operation between departments than their 
English brethren. Indeed it might be said that the chief 
obstacle to the completion of the garden which covers part 
of the site of the Tuileries was of a kind thata chief clerk in 
London would suggest. M. GuILLaumgE, the architect who 
has charge of the Louvre and the adjoining ground, was 
directed to lay out the Jardin du Carrousel. French 
gardening is never complete without the introduction of 
statues, and M. GUILLAUME in his plan allotted space for a 
dozen statues or groups and an equal number of vases. 
To the department of the fine arts belonged the privilege of 
finding the sculpture, while the department of civil buildings 
was to supply the pedestals. But the question of prece- 
dence, which is strong in all circumlocutory offices, then 
arose. What department was to begin the operations ? 
The fine arts officials declined to allow statues or vases to 
be carried to the ground until the pedestals, which were 
supposed to be mere builders’ work, were set up to support 
them. The representatives of the buildings were no less 
resolved that the right course was to wait until they dis- 
covered what sort of works were to be supported. The 
dispute might have continued to agitate the placid hours of 
French clerks for many years if M. GuiLLauME had not 
obtained experience and wisdom from his missions in 
search of archeological remains among many Eastern 
tribes. He kept his temper, and treated the sensitive 
officials with as much tenderness as if they were Arabs, 
Thanks to his diplomacy the rival departments made con- 
cessions for his sake and for one occasion only. Parisians 
will be able to enjoy a garden that is adorned with works 
which are equal to those across the road in the Garden of 
the Tuileries, and we hope they will not forget how much 
they owe to M. GuILLAuME for his feat of bringing two 
departments into harmony, without any extra cost to 
France, 


THERE is a new hitch in the arrangements concerning 
the assignment of the ruins of the Cour des Comptes in 
-Paris to the Union Centrale des Arts Décoratifs, in order 
that the buildings may be restored and used as a museum. 
M. BourceEotis, who now holds the office of Minister of 
Fine Arts, has a desire to introduce clauses in the agree- 
ment by which certain powers of examination would be 
given to the department of Batiments Civils. But the 
council of the museum wish to have independent control 
of the buildings for the full term of fifteen years. The 
proposals of the Minister have been declined. We could 
sympathise with M. Proust and the council he inspires if 
we considered the scheme of conversion to be advantageous 
for the decorative arts. But as we have repeatedly said, 
a museum on the Quai d’Orsay can be of a benefit for no 
more than a few amateurs. This time official interference has 
its use. For all we know to the contrary the Minister may 
be of the same opinion, and is making use of the Depart- 
ment of Civil Buildings as a means to secure a more suit- 
able site for the museum. 


Ir is well to have a definite time fixed for the completion 
of a contract, but there can be no doubt that when a builder 
is not bound in that way he is better able to deal with dis- 
satisfied workmen. ‘This fact was exemplified last week in 
Aberdeen. The carpenters and joiners were in the first 
stage of a strike, and they invited the masters to meet a 
deputation of workmen. The builders, having no fear of 
being subjected to penalties for delays in completing the 
contracts in hand, refrained from the palaver, and declined 
to give any reason for their absence. The Scottish work- 
man, with his natural shrewdness, could not fail to perceive 
that the architect’s stipulation about time was a factor that 
would shorten a strike. It was admitted that the builders 
were quite prepared, and that if the men turned out they 
must fail. —There were some carpenters who considered that 
in any case the strike was a necessity, but, fortunately, they 
formed not one-fifth of the general body. Aberdeen has 
been spared the spectacle of a struggle in which loss must 
arise to all parties. 


| half 


A HaANDy volume on the Paris Exhibition of last year, by 
M. HENRI DE PaRVILLE, has been brought out by M. 
ROTHSCHILD, who always contrives to bring out his works 
at the right time and in an attractive form. There are 
about seven hundred pages of text, and an equal number of 
woodcuts and diagrams. The volume is not written in the 
guide-book style. The author is known as a skilful writer 
on scientific subjects, and he has introduced exact in- 
formation on those features of the Exhibition which were 
most interesting. By the aid of the various architects and 
engineers, M. DE PaRVILLE has been enabled to give a 
more precise account of the constructiou of the buildings 
than was to be found in the books which were prepared for 
visitors. ‘There are also portraits of many of the men 
whose names are associated with the work. The volume 
merits preservation, not only as a memorial of the most 
successful of International Exhibitions, but as a repertory 
of information relating to construction in many forms, 
and also to important subjects which were exemplified 
in the Exhibition, and are closely related with everyday 
life in France. 

Visirors to exhibitions in country towns sometimes 
discover they have paid to see pictures which at the same 
time are hanging in London. On one occasion some 
dozen of works by an artist were supposed to be 
shown simultaneously in the metropolis and the provinces. 
The enterprising zpresarto who has been gratifying the 
people of Rouen by affording them the first chance of 
seeing MILLET’s Angelus after its travels in America, would 
probably say that he was not the first speculator who made 
money out of a picture that was onlya sham. The exhibitor 
at Rouen thought so much of his property that he asked 
the Maire to allow him a room in the Musée, where it 
could be seen advantageously. Having drawn all the 
francs that were obtainable in Rouen, he wished to make 
more money elsewhere ; but the police of the city are not 
inspired only by local claims, and the possessor of the 
picture was detained in order that the high legal officers of 
the Republic may investigate the history of his picture. 
He declares it cost him 40o0/,, and he is confident the law 
is on his side, for the picture is not signed “J. F. MILLer,” 
but “ MILuer.” 


FRENCHMEN have reason to suppose that the state of 
the French School in Rome is as bad as it was described 
when they learn that the property of the students is no 
longer safe in the Villa Médicis. M. Henri Dancer, who. 
holds the Prix de Rome for painting, before he left Paris 
was presented with a cup by some of his comrades. It was 
a work of art in which two sculptors co-operated. The cup 
was brought to the Villa Médicis, from whence it was stolen. 
In order to evade discovery, the cup was subjected to ill- 
treatment by the thief, and the delicate work which gave it 
value no longer exists. This is accepted as a new proof of 
the weakness of the controlling power, and it is not con 
sidered extraordinary that the works of the students when 
they appear in Paris are of a kind that makes people doubt 
whether the French School in Rome is worth preserving, 


Devon has produced many artists, and a collection of 
works by them would be a task worthy of the county. But, 
as every visitor knows to his cost, there is more lethargy in 
Devon than in any other part of Great Britain. The people 
seem to be incapable of a resolve. We are, therefore, not 
surprised that complaints—probably from strangers—have 
found their way to the committee of the Devon and Exeter 
Memorial Museum. Instructions, it appears, have been 
given which it is expected will set matters right, but the 
committee say:—“ There are, however, for the present 
special reasons why the Art Gallery cannot be thrown open 
to the public; while your committee would point out that, 
taken as a whole, neither in number nor in quality are the 
pictures now in the institution suitable for exhibition to 
visitors to the city; and they would urge those who are 
interested in this department of the museum to add, and to 
urge their friends to add, to the at present small collection 
of works of art.” If students of art could wait for a century 
or two, perhaps there might be by that time a start made 
with the additions. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 223—CARR MANOR, LEEDS. SOUTH FRONT. 
NO. 224._THE HALL. 
NO. 225.-THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
NO. 226._THE DINING-ROOM. 
[EDWARD S. PRIOR, M.A.] 


NEW BANK, LANDPORT. 

A ars bank is now in course of erection for Messrs. 

Grant & Mappison’s Union Banking Company, of 
Portsmouth and Southampton. It will be in close proxi- 
mity to the Portsmouth new Town Hall, and will form an 
important addition to this much-improved commercial 
centre. The whole of the building is to be faced with 
Portland stone on a grey Cornish granite plinth, and com- 
prises the necessary offices for the business of the bank, a 
dwelling-house for the manager, and, in addition, a shop 
and showroom over. Great care has been taken to over- 
come as far as possible the difficulties of the site. The 
contractor is Mr. WILLIAM Warp, of Fratton, and the 
amount of the contract is 3,5982 The architect is Mr. 
J. Henry Batt, A.R LB.A,, of Portland Place, Southsea. 


SIDCUP COTTAGE HOSPITAL. 


HE design illustrated is that submitted by Mr. H. P. 
Burke Downinc, A.R.I.B.A;, and Mr. W. R. 
Puituirs, of 26 Craven Street, Strand. The accommoda- 
tion provided is for nine patients, besides operating-room, 
dispensing-room, nurses’-room, and all the necessary offices. 
A large convalescent-ward, opening on to the balcony, 
occupies the first floor. The sanitary arrangements are of 
the most approved kind, and the ventilation is obtained in 
the simplest and most effective way, depending chiefly on 
purely natural means. Economy had to be studied, and 
opportunity afforded for subsequent additions, if found 
necessary. The materials intended to be used are red 
brick and Ancaster stone, and roofing of Broseley tiles. 
The estimated cost amounts to 1,490/. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


cy Tuesday Lord Rosebery reviewed the work of the 

Committees of the London County Council. The follow- 
ing passages in his lordship’s address are especially worthy of 
attention :— 

The Sanitary Committee thought that its powers were very 
inadequate ; it had found them to be very inadequate. They 
said that the sanitary administration of the metropolis was 
in a completely and entirely unsatisfactory state, and they 
wished strongly to emphasise their opinion that the London 
County Council should be empowered to frame by-laws for the 
proper sanitary government of Londoa; that the new district 
councils or the existing local bodies should put them in force, 
and that the County Council should be the supervisory body to 
see that they were properly carried out, He believed that to be a 
sound recommendation. They had in view also the dealing 
with a subject which occupied much of their time at the last 
meeting, which was called chalet accommodation. They had 
endeavoured to urge on vestries and district boards their duties 
in that respect, and they had received from no less than twenty 
of these authorities their promise to take action. As regarded 
fogs, which was a subject on which they had built some hopes, 
they found that it was impossible to make any practical sugges- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the only existing legislation on the 
subject was in the Smoke Abatement Acts, which provided that 
engines and furnaces and buildings used for trade should con- 
sume their own smoke, but there was no enactment in regard 
to the smoke of private houses ; and in any case the police were 
entrusted with the enforcement of these Acts, and they had no 
control over the police for that or for any other purpose. 
The next committee he had to come to was the Highways 
Committee, which was mainly concerned with business under 
three heads—main roads, electric lighting, and tramways. With 
regard to main roads, they received from the Government the 
duty of contributing to the maintenance of certain disturnpiked 
toads—there were eleven miles of them he thought. That was 
one of the new duties and new expenses which had been 
imposed upon the ratepayers by the new Act, and which contri- 
buted in some degree to what was supposed to be the increase 
of the rates, The committee, however, wisely as he thought, 
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decided to contribute the same sum to these disturnpiked roads 
that had been previously contributed by the Government—that 
was 3,558/. 14s. From the district authorities who were charged 
with these roads there was much grumbling that the committee 
did not recommend a larger contribution, but he confessed that 
he thought the committee were perfectly right in taking the 
action they did, knowing of no reason whatever why they 
should give more than Parliament or the Government did for 
these roads, and he thought the committee was right in leaving 
any authorities that were aggrieved to take their own action in 
the matter. They had a larger and more complex business in 
connection with roads. The 41st section of the Local Govern- 
ment Act extended to London the provisions of the Highways 
and Locomotives Acts Amendment Act of 1878 relative to main 
roads. By that the Common Council or any vestry or district 
board might apply for an order asking that a road might be 
made a main road, and so kept up by the Council. Every 
district authority in London, except the Common Council and 
the Strand, had made this application, and the total amount of 
that application was 412 miles of main road. The committee 
had come to the conclusion that it could not have been 
the intention of Government to cast on this central authority 
the charge of these 412 miles of road, over which 
they could not possibly exercise any supervision, and 
for which they simply would have to make a payment 
which they could not well control. They had decided 
that the enactment was practically unworkable, having regard to 
the peculiar conditions under which the roads were managed 
and the number of authorities concerned in their management. 
He confessed he thought that that was one of the cases where, 
in order to make the Local Government Act uniform, the legs 
of London had been cut to fit into a Procrustean bed which 
was meant to adapt itself to every small community in the 
country. Another great power of theirs was in regard to 
electric lighting. The favourable terms of the Act of 1888, as 
regarded length of tenure and conditions of purchase at the 
termination of tenure, as well as the advance of science, had 
led to a great development last year which almost coincided 
with the coming into existence of the Council. The Council 
had been entrusted with great powers of supervision and 
control, and they had, he thought, last year fifty-five notices to 
apply for these powers from different companies, and in every 
case he thought they affixed special conditions, which had been 
complied with. This year they had had twenty-three pro- 
visional orders and three Bills, all of which they had considered 
and which they had brought into line, as far as they could, with 
those that they gave last year. They had other work with 
regard to tramways. There were five schemes in 1889. In all 
those that they had passed clauses had been inserted to 
satisfy the requirements of the Council. There were seven in 
1890, of which two had been withdrawn, and he had no doubt 
that the committee would be equally successful in dealing with 
the balance of five. With regard to the Overhead Wires Bill 
for the regulation and control of overhead wires, which was a 
matter of so much importance, they had withdrawn their clauses 
with regard to subways, at any rate for the present. Then 
there was the question of bars and gates, which came before 
this committee. If he were asked to take an intelligent 
foreigner over London and to show him the most remarkable 
thing in London, he should not take him to see Westminster 
Abbey, or St. Paul’s, or the Houses of Parliament, or even the 
County Council—he should take him to the mysterious region 
of London which was shut up from the contagion of the outer 
world at If or 12 o'clock at night by these bars and 
gates. There was no such thing in any other city of the 
world. He did not believe they could persuade any foreigner 
who had not seen these bars and gates that they were in actual 
existence in London in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. He believed there was an arrangement analogous to 
it in the time of the Pharaohs in Egypt, when the children of 
Israel were relegated to a part of that country which was shut 
off, he had no doubt, by bars and gates at a fixed hour of the 
night from any communication with the outer world ; but that 
was really the only precedent that he knew for it, except the 
precedent of walled and fortified cities. The committee had 
endeavoured to deal with this through the medium of the 
Parliamentary Committee, and they thought that for a condition 
of things like this compensation was hardly required. But 
they had endeavoured to compromise on the question of com- 
pensation, he believed, by offering to provide a silent pavement 
in that neighbourhood at the expense of the Council to some 
extent, which would soften to some degree the rude change 
from the sacred slumbers which at present prevailed in that 
quarter of London to the sleep enjoyed by other less privileged. 
inhabitants of the metropolis. In addition to this, they had 
had the charge of their embankments and the closing of streets. 
Last year they had closed, wholly or partially, 166 streets, and 
they had had fifty-nine applications for closing. They had the 
control of railway bridges over streets, and all the plans for 
such bridges had to be submitted to them for approval. They 
had had four bridging schemes and two for widening bridges, 
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with all of which they had dealt. He thought everybody would 
feel that this was a very creditable record of work. The 
Corporate Property Committee, as they knew, managed their 
property and their ground-rents. The value of the property 
was very considerable. The capital value was not less than 
2,300,0007. He could not notice the work of the committee in 
detail, because it was a work of detail, and it could no more be 
described in a hasty review of this kind than they could 
describe a land-agent’s work on a large estate in this country. 
But it had been, as he believed, very efficiently managed, and 
the result of the first auction that had been carried on under 
their valuer last week, he thought, was a most decided success. 
The Building Committee was also a committee very much of 
detail, and they would forgive him if he could not enter into 
their yearly report any more than the Council entered into the 
details of its weekly report. The greatest compliment to that 
committee—and it was a deserved compliment—was that their 
recommendations or reports were swallowed whole. He would 
only give one or two figures to point out what manner of work 
it was they had to do. For instance, they had sanctioned the 
opening of no less than eight miles of new streets in the past 
year. They had considered and reported upon 2,979 cases of 
dangerous structures, taken out 853 summonses against recalci- 
trant householders, abolished 316 subsidiary and other names 
of streets, and rearranged the numbers of 7,896 houses, 
approved 65 names of new streets, and ordered the renaming and 
renumbering of 241 streets. He could continue these statistics 
ad infinitum to show‘ the enormous amount of detailed work 
which was thrown on this committee. In each of those cases 
that he had mentioned they went carefully into the matter ; 
very often, he ‘believed, the chairman went into the whole of the 
report before it came before the committee, and therefore they 
might form some idea of the work which was occupying that 
committee in dealing with the management of London. They 
had also had one great question of principle to settle—the 
question of district surveyors. They had not yet fully reported 
to the Council what their recommendations were in that respect, 
but they seemed to favour the idea of district surveyors being 
paid by salary instead of by fees, and being divorced from 
private practice. He did not know what view the Council might 
take of that, but it was very clearly a point of very great im- 
portance in their administration, and they left it with great con- 
fidence to the Building Acts Committee. They also stated 
that it was extremely unsatisfactory that so many separate 
Acts of Parliament were enforced in the metropolis with 
reference to building matters. Yet the opposition to 
a really useful and comprehensive Bill introduced into 
Parliament by the late Board, which to an extent would 
have obviated the difficulty, was so determined as to 
defeat the Bill. Hon. members might know that it was not 
- only the Council that found opposition to its measures in Par- 
liament. The committee was of opinion that the building law, 
both constructional and sanitary, should be strengthened and 
then consolidated. The Improvements Committee had been in 
a somewhat difficult position; they had formulated great 
schemes, and the millstone of a policy had come down and 
crushed them. They took over from the Metropolitan Board 
of Works eight improvements in progress, and, secondly, they 
took over the inheritance of thirteen propositions to Parliament, 
the gross cost of which would have been about 1,200,000/, 
Seven of the eight that they inherited would be completed this 
session, and the eighth, which was the Clerkenwell Avenue, 
was only waiting for the completion of the artisans’ dwellings 
which were stipulated for in the scheme; so he thought they 
had a most satisfactory record to show in the way of the com- 
pletion of their schemes. With regard to the thirteen proposed 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works, which would have cost 
one million and a quarter, they determined, after careful con- 
sideration, to abandon them. They thought some of them, on 
the whole, were hasty and not well considered, and they felt— 
and he thought they were right—that on the whole they had 
better begin with a new sense of responsibility to attack their 
work. Of course there was a great need of street improvement 
in London, and the need of street improvement was being 
accentuated by the development of tramways. There were 
constant appeals for the widening of streets owing to the 
existence of tramways, which furnished a fixed and rigid line of 
traffic as against a varying line of traffic; but their expense 
was heavy, their revenue was not very elastic, and the opinion 
of the Council was, and he thought justly, that the cost should 
be more equally defrayed by those who benefited by those 
improvements. The details would be found in the tables that 
accompanied the report of the _ Improvements Committee, and 
he would not give them ; but he thought that at any rate one 
of their improvements would be patent to them shortly, as they 
left the door of the Council, in the shape of the widening of 
Hemming’s Row, which he thought was an admirable and 
most practical improvement, and which had not brought in 
the somewhat suppressing doctrine of betterment. Of course 
he could not help offering his compassion to the Improvements 
Committee, because they had worked very hard at great 


schemes of improvement such as were carried on under the 
Metropolitan Board of Works ; but the Council had decided 
that the principle of betterment must be introduced, and, 
though a very just principle in itself, it remained to be seen 
how soon it would get through the House of Commons, and 
how soon they should be able to have improvements founded 
on that doctrine. Till then the Council had practically 
decided that all large improvements should be stopped that did 
not include departments, and the work of the Improvements 
Committee was sadly curbed in its more ambitious views. In 
the meantime, having had their schemes clipped, they had 
occupied much time in the active organisation of the jobbing 
work of repair and the organising of their department generally, 
by which they were sanguine that they would be able to carry 
out improvements at a much more economical rate than had 
hitherto been the case. The Special Committee on Water 
Supply had submitted a report which was a very interesting 
record of the history of the question, drawn up by their 
colleague, Mr. Beal; but, as a matter of fact, when they came 
to inquire into their subject they found that they had no power 
to incur expense in connection with the inquiry as to the matter 
referred to them, and they had to put a special clause into the 
County Council Bill for obtaining money for that purpose. 
That clause was not favourably received by Parliament, and 
they were only able to renew it this year. That matter was a 
very urgent one. It was not so that they should obtain control 

of the water companies that the question was so urgent, but 
it was in view of the quinquennial valuation that took 
place next year. Now, the annual increase in rateable 
value of property in London, as the committee pointed out, 

averaged about 14 million at each quinquennial valuation. 

Taking the average authorised charge of the several companies 
for domestic supply to be 5 per cent. on rateable value, the 
increase of income to the companies at each quinquennial 

revaluation would amount to 75,000/, a year, solely in respect 

of the increased rateable value of existing property. The conse- 

quent increase in value of the water companies’ stock would pro- 

bably exceed two millions, and that at each quinquennial 

valuation would probably be the very lowest increase which 

could be added to the value of these water companies. They 

would see from that that it would be after ten or fifteen years 

impossible for London to face the enormous expense of con- 

trolling its own water supply. He thought that the committee 

were right to urge that a Bill be brought into Parliament to 

deal with this question in the interest of the ratepayers and in 

the interest of the metropolis at large. As regarded the other 

branch of their inquiry—the metropolitan markets—they again 

found themselves face to face with the fact that they had no 

power to spend money on the question, and they again intro- 

duced a clause in their Bill asking for power to doso. The 

Land Valuation Committee had drawn up five resolutions as 

the result of their inquiry. The Council had not yet been able 

to take action upon them, but he did not doubt that they were 

sound and effective. They recommended the appointment of 
a Central Assessment Committee, which would have powers to 

secure from the Local Assessments Committees uniformity of 
assessment through the metropolis and a separate assessment 

of all land in the county, irrespective of buildings and improve- 

ments. The Central Assessment Committee should be authorised 

to appoint an assessment clerk to act as their agent, whose 

duty it would be to see that valuations or assessments for rates 

were made throughout the metropolis on a uniform basis, w.th 

power to appeal against inadequate valuations. 


THE ART CONGRESS IN BIRMINGHAM. 


MEETING of the committee lately appointed to prepare 

for the visit to Birmingham of the National Association 

for the Advancement of Art and its Application to Industry was 
held on Monday at the Council House. The Mayor presided, 
and was elected permanent chairman of the committee. Alder- 
man Kenrick, M.P., was appointed chairman, and Councillor . 
Osler deputy-chairman. The Mayor moved the election of the 
Finance Sub-committee. He said that the wish of the promoters 
was to raise a guarantee fund of 2,c00/., with the intention of. 
spending about 1,000/. of it, and he was glad to say that he had 
already received guarantees amounting to about 9oo/. He had 
seven of 50/. each, four of 25/., and eighteen of 20/. Gentlemen , 
might feel “easy” in putting their names down for such sums, 
with the knowledge that they would not be called upon for the 
fullamount. In response to personal applications he had re- 
ceived only one absolute refusal. The gentleman in question. 
wrote :—“ Dear sir,—The above is quite out of my line.” 
Another gentleman, it was true, informed him that he was 
building such a very large mansion for himself that he really 
had no money to.spend on art—but he was threatening to, 
publish that gentleman’s name with a ‘‘o” appended. A third 
gentleman, on being threatened, told him to publish his name 
with two “o’s” if he liked, but on finding that the intention was. 
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an actual one had said that he would like to consider the matter 
further. He might add that several applications to open funds 
had found their way into the waste-paper basket during his 
mayoralty, and that this, in all probability, would be the last 
appeal he should make to the public. Mr. R. Peyton called 
attention to one of the rules of the association which provided 
that any surplus from special donation funds raised locally 
should be added to the funds of the association. He hoped the 
association would be hospitably received, but if gentlemen knew 
of the existence of that rule they might not subscribe so liberally 
as they otherwise would. The Mayor said that nothing more 
than the amount actually expended would be called up from 
subscribers. The association, therefore, would go away from 
Birmingham no richer than it came. Mr. Whitworth Wallis 
said the rules were now under revision. The resolution was 
seconded and adopted. The following gentlemen were 
appointed local honorary secretaries of sections :—Painting, 
Mr. Jonathan Pratt ; sculpture, Mr. Alfred Hayes ; architecture, 
Mr. W. Doubleday ; applied art, Mr. A. S. Dixon ; museums 
and national and municipal encouragement of art, Mr. A. B. 
Chamberlain. Mr. W. S. Pritchett, the mayor’s secretary, was 
appointed local secretary. The executive committee was then 
authorised to make the preliminary arrangements for the con- 
gress, and to report to the full committee. 


BUILDING PRACTICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.—V.* 


By J. WARE. 


AN 5 erie we speak of situation we naturally mean that of a 

house in the country. In cities and great towns business 
is more regarded than pleasure, and men are confined to do 
not what they choose, but what they can. They are cramped 
for room, and must conform to the method of other buildings ; 
what regards a situation therefore in this respect concerns 
rather the placing of streets and squares than of private 
houses. Weshall here speak of situations for private houses 
in the country, where a place may be chosen according to the 
inclination of the builder or the owner, where he may have 
room to spread his edifice over what extent of ground he 
pleases, and no check upon his fancy as to the disposition of 
its parts. 

In all buildings we seek convenience and pleasure, and 
neither one nor the other can be obtained unless we properly 
consider the place and situation of the structure. The con- 
veniences of life cannot be had unless they are either produced 
near the spot or there be common ways of conveyance for 
them ; therefore the country house should stand either in the 
neighbourhood of a town or have water-carriage or common 
land conveniences. Pleasure can never be where there is not 
health ; therefore such a situation is to be chosen as is not 
infected with damp or other unwholesome vapours ; and after 
this the beauty of prospect and advantages of diversions are to 
be regarded. These are the first and great considerations, but 
the lesser are not to be neglected. Though it be convenient to 
be near a town, or in the way of cheap and easy carriage of 
needful matters from one, yet it is a great advantage to have as 
many of those things produced about the house as possible. 
Thus there should be trees in sufficient quantity for the sake of 
defence, shelter and the common uses in country implements, 
and for fuel, and other such common articles of nature, and the 
means of raising such others as are to be the produce of our 
industry. The place of the house should be such that the 
access to it be easy and convenient. 

The country about it, even to a great distance, may be 
understood in some sense as the property of the eye, and its 
situation and disposition are therefore to be regarded with 
respect of prospects; the more cultivated it be, always the 
more cheerful and beautiful, for there is a melancholy look in 
desert places. Where it rises in an agreeable manner so that two 
or three views are seen at once, the object.is the more pleasing, 
and a road at a proper distance or a navigable river affords a 
continual moving picture. The great articles in prospects are 
variety and extent; either without the other tires. There is 
something composed and cheerful at the same time in a home 
view or limited prospect ; but we grow weary of it if in some 
other part there be not a larger field, and where the extent is in 
a manner unbounded any way, after a while we see only the 
clouds and the horizon. The prospect which is altogether too 
extensive is better to be borne with than that every way too 
limited, because it may be in some degree remedied, but the 
other cannot. We can obstruct the sight when we cannot 
enlarge its scope, and it is easy to block up a view with trees 
when it is impossible to open a vista through mountains. It is 
the misfortune of our senses that we cannot see distinctly at 
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great distances, and from hence arises that defect in our minds 
that vast views swallow up and drown the apprehension, so that 
in seeing too much we regard nothing ; but this we can palliate, 
the other is without the least glimpse of remedy. 

The neighbourhood is another consideration not foreign to 
our present subject, for it is determined by the place. Retire- 
ment is what we seek in the country, but it must not be too 
absolute. We all fancy we shall be pleased with it, but few of 
us can well bear it in the extreme. When we first think of 
leaving a populous city the charms of a retreat appear double, 
because of the opposition to that noise and hurry ; but when 
the comparison is forgot we grow weary of the sameness of the 
scene. Retirement is apt to be melancholy ; we should there- 
fore seek the means of remedying its fatigue, for it is greater 
than that of business, Let us have them in our power, and we 
shall perhaps be the less inclined to fly tothem. There is this 
perverseness in human nature that we want ten times over what 
we Caunot have, and that often for no other reason but beause 
we cannot have it. The remedies for the melancholy of retire- 
ment are company and conversation. Let us therefore provide 
for them, but without forcing them upon us when we are not 
disposed for them. Company in the country is as a medicine ; 
it nauseates when we do not want it. I would not have a man 
lose the idea of retirement for fear of being melancholy. Let 
him therefore not fix his house in the midst of others, for that 
were like remaining in a town, nor let him bury himself ina 
desert, out of the reach of everybody, for there he will be for- 
lorn, Let him choose the place for his house where there is 
retirement, but let it be within reach of company. 

The meaner sort of country people are not to be considered 
in this light of a neighbourhood, nor, indeed, for a man of 
middling fortune are the greatest. These two ranks are 
severally company only for those of their own degree, Let the 
neighbourhood contain some number of families whom he can 
visit upon equal terms—whom he can receive as they receive 
him, and visit him without pride or shame. The neighbour- 
hood of very mean persons is disagreeable, because they will 
be too much among the inferior part of the family, and that of 
the very great is sometimes troublesome. I have seen an 
advertisement in which, among other recommendations of a 
country house, there was inserted that it was not in the 
neighbourhood of a lord. This was an indecent reflection ; but, 
as the temper and character of the next successor is never to 
be known, it is not agreeable to be near too much power. 
Such a situation is compared by an elegant writer to that of 
Mercury in the heavens, ever in combustion or obscurity from 
brighter beams than his own. 

These are the general articles which regard situations ; but 
there fall under the consideration also a great many which 
are particular, which together constitute the agreeable and the 
healthy. These chiefly regard the air, the water, the soil, the 
elevation, and the aspect. 

We have reason to reckon the air among the first and most 
immediate advantages of situations, for it is in search of that 
we often principally, and sometimes only, fly into the country. 
We live so immediately by it that the manner of our living will 
be determined vastly by its qualities ; our health will of neces- 
sity depend greatly upon them, and upon that depends the 
enjoyment of every other satisfaction. We are not here con- 
sidering the sick, for, according to the different nature of their 
disorders, different temperatures of the air are required, sharp- 
ness being the principal recommendation to some and softness 
to others. These are. considerations that regard the choice of 
an occasional spot for the recovery of health ; but we are here 
inquiring into such an air as may generally preserve it, and are 
to seek for such as will be most universally agreeable. The 
choice of good air is the more essential because it is one of 
those things the faults of which we cannot always mend. If 
the place be choked up with trees, and surrounded with 
quagmires, these will render the air unwholesome, and, as they 
are the cause, it may be amended by cutting down the one and 
filling up the other. But this which is the least occasion of its 
badness can be obviated only in a certain degree, and that at a 
great expense. Where the defect arises from these causes, and 
they are in any great degree, no price will purchase the perfect 
cure, and in many other instances the air is altogether out 
of the power of human art to mend at all. 

We are always to live surrounded with air, and we see by 
frequent experience that it can and does often enter with all its 
qualities, and, when they are bad, vitiates the whole texture of 
the blood. In the most considerable instances of the air being 
rendered bad by accidents of nature, we see that it occasions 
very terrible and desperate diseases. Where the air is always 
moist and damp, agues, coughs, fluxes, colics, and con- 
sumptions are always frequent ; and when it is impregnated 
by the steams of mineral matter, palsies and other of the greater 
or lesser nervous disorders are certain to be the consequence. 
It is in the same manner that air, in whatever way it is faulty, 
according to the nature of that taint, affects the constitution. 
When we have once set down in it, we cannot remove without 
giving up all that we have been doing in building, and great 
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instances might be produced to show how absolute is the folly 


of imagining art and contrivance can always mend its faults. 


As many disorders are the constant and certain effect of a bad 


air, health, ease, and cheerfulness follow naturally from 
breathing a fine and pure one. To be good in general, it must 
be neither too sharp nor too thick ; it must be pure in itself, 
and it must be within the reach of natural amendment, for that 
is of vast effect and absolute necessity, though the artificial 
amendment be in most attempts imaginary and idle. 

We have instanced the principal things that make air bad 
in itself; but when there are neither of these, neither mineral 
steams nor marshy exhalations, still, though good in itself, it 
requires certain accidents to keep it in that condition. We are 
told that if the vast body of water in the ocean stood still it 
would corrupt. It is the same with respect of air; the wind is 
necessary to keep the one sweet, and motion is as needful to 
keep the other in order. Air that we have once breathed is no 
more fit for the service ; we can spoil a large quantity of it that 
is confined in a little time in the same manner, and the effluvia 
of our own bodies assists in it, therefore there must be a current 
or change of it, or at least its parts must be put inmotion. Air 
requires the effect of the sun to purify it, and the force of winds 
to exercise it. If we place our house where these cannot have 
access, we shall condemn ourselves to breathe a foul and un- 
wholesome kind, though there be no apparent cause that 
makes it so. Nothing is well that is not in the course of 
nature; the sun and winds were meant to purge the air, and 
where they cannot come, it will not have the advantages 
universally intended and universally needful. We see then the 
great faults of the air, and to what they are owing; it is in our 
power to avoid them all by the proper choice; but if we have not 
this caution before us, we may be led by some trifling con- 
sideration to give up the most essential benefits of nature. The 
summer is the season in which we most constantly remain in 
the country, and it is the least healthful part of the year; we 
ought therefore to be the more cautious not to add to natural 
imperfections the disadvantage of an unwholesome air. 

Upon the principles already laid down the practice follows 
easily. As we see what are the occasions ofthe faults of air, 
let us avoid them in our situation ; let us fix it in an opea and 
elevated place, where the air, being in itself pure, will be free 
and in continual motion. The advantage of a prospect brings 
this with it ; when we see a vast extent of country we breathe 
an air that spreads itself at large in all that space. The 
elevation of the ground giving a descent for the running-off of 
moisture, none will stagnate about the house, and the air, being 
pure, will continue so, because it will not be loaded by vapours 
from below, and it will be open to the effects of the sun and 
winds. 

It was the custom of our forefathers to build in bottoms, 
and hide their houses among woods and between hills ; but this 
is the most unhealthful as well as unpleasant situation. An 
elevation shows the house, and every one who builds with taste 
desires it should be seen ; the inside he contrives for use and 
his own convenience, but the outside is decorated for show, and 
to please the eyes of others. A house situated on the side of a 
hill is disposed in the manner of a picture; every part of it is 
seen, and it is seen at a distance. Ina bottom itis ill-disposed 
for view, and it is buried; this is an accidental consideration 
in this place, where we are considering the effects of a situation 
with respect to air, but it is worthy to be mentioned. There is 
sure to be too much moisture in these places because the rains 
settle on them and are detained there; and the sun has not 
sufficient force to exhale them. They are sheltered from the 
wind, which was the great reason of their being at one time 
chosen, but they are under the disadvantage of the air 
stagnating for want of the natural and necessary exercise. We 
see, therefore, that it must be unwholesome in these places, 
because it is filled with vapours and it stagnates—the two greatest 
occasions of the air’s bad qualities. In these places, while 
others are deprived of the pleasure of seeing a good house, the 
owner shuts himself out from all prospect; and we have 
observed already that a good prospect and a healthful air are 
things very naturally connected. These bottoms are always 
colder or hotter than other places, and always disagreeably so ; 
where the sun cannot well get at them the air is continually 
raw, and where it has free access it scorches. The winds 
descending from the tops of the hills that surround such a 
bottom, or getting in at some opening between them are 
violent and unnatural, and in those closer places where they 
have not access at all, the air being damp and stagnating, 
cannot possibly be otherwise than unwholesome, 

We see how essential the qualities of the air are, and how 
much they depend upon, or are influenced by, the situation of 
the spot; a free and open air is of absolute necessity to its 
being good, and for the rest we are to avoid the extremes of too 
moist and too sharp ; the first defect is natural to places that 
lie too low, the other to such as are too high. Upon too 
elevated a spot we stand often too much exposed ; we are open 
but we are bleak ; the air is too thin and acute, and we are too 
much exposed to the winds. When we fix upon a situation 


that is too low we have fogs all winter and ill smells in summer ; 
the air, therefore, is in neither case pure or wholesome. Upon 
the whole we see that on all considerations that air which is the 
most open and free to sun and winds, and is moderate in the 
degree of dryness and moisture, is to be chosen ; and that such 
is the air we are most likely to find on some gently rising 
ground, where there is an open country before and on every 
side an agreeable prospect. 

We have been longer upon the article of air in a situation 
that we may be shorter on the others, for their advantages are 
in a great measure determined by the effect they have upon 
that element, which is the most essential of all others to life 
and health. Water comes the next under consideration, for as 
the former is requisite for everything breathing, this is of abso- 
lute necessity for the common uses of life. When the archi- 
tect has fixed upon a spot that is in an agreeable neighbour- 
hood, has a healthful air and a good prospect, let him next 
examine in what condition it stands with respect to water. 
Where that is wanting no advantages can compensate, but we 
are not only to consider the quantity but the kind and qualities. 
Water may be too abundant as well as too scanty, and it may 
be a plague as well as a benefit to the dwelling. The architect 
is in these cases to have two things in his view, to provide con- 
veniences and to obviate accidents; and without a proper 
regard to both he may run into the way of one in procuring the 
other. 

We have advised that the situation, if that can be done, be 
fixed in the neighbourhood of a navigable river, but let him see 
that it be out of the reach of its inundations. He is not only 
to fix his house so that the lowest parts of it be above the level 
of the water in the greatest floods, but even the garden and 
every part that belongs to it should be out of the reach of pos- 
sible overflowing. As the point is to find a healthy and con- 
venient spot, we have advised an elevated situation near a 
navigable river, which in two articles provides almost for the 
whole; but as these things are not always within reach we 
must show how to atone for the deficiency. If there cannot be 
had the advantage of a navigable river, let there be at least, if 
possible, a running water near. This has more advantages 
than can be imagined by those who have not searched deeply 
into these things; every one chooses it for pleasure, but it 
greatly conduces to health. It refreshes the air in summer, 
and at all times serves as a gentle wind, putting it in some 
degree in motion; the current of water moves the air that rests 
upon it, and this element is so thoroughly movable that when 
it is stirred in any part the effect spreads very far. The con- 
venience of plenty of water about a house is very great; a 
defect in this respect has more disadvantages than almost in 
any other, and the danger of having any bad effect from a great 
quantity of it is preveated by its being a running water. The 
garden may from this be well watered, the house in every 
respect supplied for the necessary uses, cattle have plenty of 
drink, and it is wholesome for them in its kind, and it is of all 
others the greatest ornament. 

These are the advantages of a running water, and for these 
it is to be extremely valued ; but as much as we would for this 
reason seek to be near running water, we must avoid a great 
quantity of such as stagnates. The effect of these waters is 
exactly the contrary of that of the others in every respect. As 
nothing affords so pleasant a prospect as a running water, 
nothing gives so bad a one as a standing lake. , In the running 
water the surface is clear and bright, in the standing it is 
covered with filth and ill-looking weeds. The running water 
purifies the air, the standing fills it with offensive vapours, 
Nothing contributes so much to load the air with disagreeable 
and unwholesome matter as stagnating water. 

Nor is the inconvenience confined to this article of health, 
for we are troubled with insects and vermin in places where 
there are large standing waters, which are either never seen at 
all, or are not plentiful anywhere else. Gnats and a multitude 
of other troublesome little flies are always about standing 
waters, for they breed there and they are very troublesome ; 
the gnat in particular cannot be in any abundance anywhere 
but where there is stagnating water. That fly lays its eggs 
upon the surface of a pond and never anywhere else, and from 
these is hatched a little worm, which lives and feeds in the 
water for some time, till at length it undergoes a change like 
that of the caterpillar, and the fly, like the butterfly, is produced 
out of its body. The gnats do not lay their eggs upon running 
waters, because the current would carry them away ; neither 
does the worm that is produced from them thrive except in 
such as is thick and foul. About these places, therefore, there 
will be always a vast quantity of those and the like insects, from 
which running waters are free. 

What we have said of the air is equally true of the water. 
As its faults and imperfections breed particular disorders in 
those who breathe it, so do those of waters in such as drink 
them, whether in their crude state or however altered. The 
differences of water are greater than can be imagined; rain 
water differs from that of springs, spring from river waters, 
and this from the water of ponds. We have the authority of a 
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lighter by four ounces in the pint than the common water of 
England. We have not sufficiently examined the differences of 
our own in its several kinds and forms, but health and con- 
venience are both so much concerned in this inquiry that none 
is more worth the making. 

When the architect has fixed therefore upon a situation 
which is right in respect of the water in its neighbourhood, 
‘there being plenty of such as runs, and not too much of the 
standing kind, let him next examine that which is immediately 
upon the spot, or that of the river if very near, in a proper and 
accurate manner, to see how it is suited to answer the purposes 
of life and health. Hippocrates commends the lightest water 
as most wholesome, and it is a very considerable article. We 
read in Herodotus of a very healthy and long-lived people, 
who drank a water so light that most kinds of wood sunk in 
it. This is very well countenanced by the experiments made 
upon the water brought from Africa, and there is great reason 
for concluding that the Greek was right who mentioned this 
quality in the water as very conducive to the health and long 
life of the inhabitants. 

After the lightness let the water be examined by the eye 
and by the taste ; that which is most transparent is best, and it 
should never have the least ill taste or smell. Further, itis a 
mark of good water to warm quickly and cool quickly. The 
water should be tried further by examining how it lathers with 
soap, and whether it boils garden stuff well. River water is 
commonly found to do these things well, and pump water too 
often but ill; however, if the fault be not great in this respect, 
it may be borne with, for it will be remedied by letting the 
water stand some time open to the air after it has been pumped 
up. The purest waters of rivers are those which have the 
swiftest current with a clear transparency that run over a clean 
gravel, and are not encumbered with weeds at the bottom or 
beds of flags and rushes at the sides. 

It is always convenient to have spring water about a 
house, be the river water ever so pure. For this reason wells 
are to be dug, and it is convenient to do this one of the first 
things, because nothing so perfectly shows the nature of the 
ground, according to which the architect is to conduct himself 
with respect to the foundation. In fine, that house is best 
situated in respect of water which has good springs for its 
wells, an agreeable body of running water within due distance 
for beauty and convenience, and has least stagnating or 
standing water that may be in its neighbourhood. 


(To be continued.) 


SOCIOLOGICAL INFLUENCES IN PRIMITIVE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By BARR FERREE, 


OOD and shelter constituted the first and chief wants of 
"primitive man, and to their satisfaction he devoted his 
dormant energies. At first, unable to construct his own shelter, 
he was obliged to depend upon such as nature furnishes. The 
cave was at once the most convenient and the safest. Its 
universal use in primitive times is attested by the vast number 
of remains and relics we find therein. Its use by the Rock 
Veddahs—one of the rudest races of mankind—has continued 
to the present day. History, however, furnishes other reasons 
for the use of the cave. Thus hermits affect them that they 
may be uncontaminated by worldly things, and the fisherman 
of the Yank-tse still uses them, as they are most convenient for 
his occupation. 

As man became more accustomed to his surrounding, as his 
ideas became stronger and more definite, he set about building 
his own shelter. At first it was a mere pile of leaves and 
branches. If subject to a constant wind, he arranged a semi- 
circle of branches thrust upright into the ground, and often 
built a fire in the open side. In a more advanced stage he 
builds a circle of branches, brings their tops together, and ties 
them with a strip of bark. But the hut is still incomplete, and 
remains so until the frame is interwoven with cross-branches 
and twigs, sometimes, as with the Fuegians, only on the wind- 
ward side ; sometimes, as with the Damaras, over the whole. 

The shed has an origin equally early as the hut, although it 
was developed differently. In fact it depended on the material 
on hand whether this form or the other was adopted. In 
Australia, where large strips of bark are readily obtained by 
the natives, a lean-to is the usual form ; in Fernando Po, on 
the other hand, a coarse matting stretched out on four poles is 
in universal use. The latter may be considered the normal 
form of shed, and we can trace its progress from these slightly 
inclined roofs to the elaborately finished, high-pitched roofs of 
the hot regions of South America. 

The early habitations of man may be roughly classified as 
circular and rectangular. Much speculation has been indulged 


which the logs forming the sides are laid. 
we invariably have the rectangular hut, but they are placed 


that the two styles of dwellings are frequently found side by 
side in districts where there does not seem to be a natural 
cause for any distinction. 
rectangular houses are characteristic of the communistic 
manner of living, and circular ones of single families. The 
members of a single family can readily sleep around one fire; 
when several families are congregated under one roof several 
fireplaces are required, and the house is extended, usually in 
one direction. 
houses occupied in common, and there are also numerous 
instances among the rudest peoples of one family occupying 
rectangular dwellings. 
both the rectangular and the circular house is merely a plain 
case of natural development. 
wind—a single strip of bark. Then comes one or two sides, 
another is added, and it is only necessary to close the remaining 
side to complete the square. 
by numerous examples, but it is only necessary to mention two}; 
the breakwind of the Australian savage represents the first 
stage, and the Patagonian tent, formed of skins stretched on 
three sides of a square, the second. The shape of the dwelling 


It has been suggested that 


While this is true, there are many circular 


The truth is that the development of 


First, we have a simple break- 


These changes can be illustrated 


does not, as might be supposed, depend on the manner in 
When horizontal, 


vertically in both rectangular and circular dwellings. Nor is 


the explanation difficult, for the shed, supported by upright 


poles, is easiest enclosed by placing logs parallel to the first, 
and the rectangular house with walls of -vertical logs is 
obtained. 

The manner of life is an essential element in determining 
the form and character of a dwelling. In the earliest times 
man was constantly moving, seeking new shelter, new resting- 
places, new food. He could carry nothing with him in his 
migrations, for he had no means of conveyance. He was 
equally satisfied with a cave or a heap of leaves. Later, when 
he has learned to use a few simple tools, to skin animals, to 
prepare their skins, and to build his hut with some little care, 
he carried it with him. Hence the dwellings of nomadic 
peoples fall naturally into the two divisions of transportable 
and non-transportable, and the former are again subdivided 
into those covered with mats and those covered with skins. 


non-transportable 
Dwelling of nomads t mats 
1 ransportable ki 
SKINS 

Being easy of construction, mat tents are used by the 
rudest peoples. The Abipones pass their lives under two 
poles and a mat; the Zulus, standing higher in the social 
scale, find comfort in cages of pliant sticks, covered with finely 
woven rush mats. Skin tents are used by more advanced 
races, since their use implies knowledge of the manufacture of 
the weapon with which to kill the animal, and of the mode of 
skinning and preparing the skin. They are used alike both by 
pastoral and hunting tribes, but seldom by purely agricul- 
tural ones, by the hunting Indians of North America, the 
Dakotas and Chippeways, by the pastoral bands of the extreme 
east and the far south, the Arabs and the Patagonians. 

The agricultural nomads, moving less often than do the 
hunting and pastoral ones, build more permanent dwellings. 
Some, as the Gonds, move every few years. Their houses are 
of wattle and daub, thatched with teak-leaves ; within are two 
rooms, separated by a row of grain baskets, or by a bamboo 
screen, one serving as a living room, the other for storing. 
Greater care is shown by the Bodo and Dhimals, who, in 
addition to the central dwelling, build a cattle-shed ; and if the 
family is a large one, complete the quadrangle with two other 
dwellings. The Santals, moving only when they have exhausted 
the soil at one place, build even a more elaborate group of 
buildings ; a verandah is placed at the gable end, and pigstyes, 
buffalo-sheds and dove-cots built within the common enclosure, 

Many other causes than the fertility of the soil occasion 
the removal of the agriculturist. The Khonds abandon their 
dwellings on decay ; the Western Kareens seek new quarters 
on the encroachment of their enemies; while the diseases 
generated by the heat expel the Caribs from theirs. 

Turning to communism, which is, perhaps, as early a 
phase of life as the nomadic, we find that it also produces 
numerous variations in structure. And, first of all, it is 
interesting to trace the origin of communism as shown in the 
dwelling. The protection gained by numbers led many tribes 
to adopt this form of life. Such, for example, are the Pueblo 
Indians, who erect large terraced buildings, often. with no 
opening on the ground floor. Such, also, are the Mandans, 
an unageressive people, brave, but unable to contend with 
their powerful neighbours, the Sioux. Their houses are 
circular, from 40 feet to 60 feet diameter; the walls are of 
thick logs, the roof of beams supported by posts, thatched with 
willow boughs and prairie grass, and the whole covered with 
several feet of earth and clay. Two doors of buffalo skin 
protect the entrance. In addition the whole village is fortified. 
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To the same cause may be attributed the peculiar villages of 
the Tupis, which consist of several houses arranged with their 
entrances opening on a common court, and the whole surrounded 
with a strong palisade. “0 

The greater facilities communism affords for obtaining sub- 
sistence led the Iroquois to adopt that form of life. Those 
residing in villages lived in common, all partaking of the 
common store, while the venturous brave who went out after 
food lived a solitary life. To the same reason may probably be 
attributed the all but universal custom of communism among the 
North American Indians. The natives of Guiana furnish a 
curious variation of the women and children living in a detached 
cook-house. 

In the far north cold has produced communism. The 
desire for greater warmth induced the Kamtschatdales, the 
Ostyaks and the Esquimaux to live in common during the long, 
cold months of winter, while light cool dwellings suffice for their 
abode in summer. 

In studying the effect of communism on the structure of the 
dwellings, we note, first, that all communistic houses are very 
much larger than those intended for single families. They are 
of all sizes, from the Ojibwa wig-e-wam for two or three families, 
up to the immense Long House of New Guinea, 30 by 300 feet 
and more, or the American pueblo of a thousand rooms. As 
the size varies with the number of the inhabitants, so does the 
construction, The greater the number of people engaged in 
erecting a building, the greater the care taken and the better 
will be the materials used. Such is found to be the case with 
the dwellings of the Clatsops and Chinooks, the walls of which 
are of white boards sunk in the ground, with a roof of timber 
fastened by cords of cedar bark, and covered with two or three 
ranges of light poles. The Long House of the Seneca- 
Iroquois is another example. It is formed of a strong double 
frame of poles, with either a triangular or semicircular roof, 
enclosing large strips of elm bark, tied to it with strings or 
splints. The Esquimaux furnish even a more striking instance, 
for the huge blocks of snow and ice used in their dwellings 
cannot be moved without the assistance of many men. The 
great care taken in the construction of communal dwellings is 
further shown by the use of larger material than is possible or 
even desirable in individual dwellings, as is shown in the huge 
pieces of bark covering the Ojibwa wig-e-wam and the Iroquois 
Long House. Finally, it should be noted that communism 
sometimes produces remarkable changes in the appearance of 
the dwelling. Perhaps the most noteworthy instance is the 
village of the Yakut nation of Southern California, consisting of 
arow of conical or wedge-shaped wig-e-wams, with a continuous 
awning of brushwood in front. 

Although the changes produced by communism are of a 
limited nature on the exterior of the dwelling, it causes a great 
variety in the interior. First of all, we note variation in the 
~ number of partitions and in their construction. Some dwellings, 
as those of the Dakotas and of the Tupis—the latter containing 
from twenty to thirty families—are without any partition what- 
ever. Others, as thuse of the Chinooks, have partitions in 
the larger houses—eighty families—but none in the smaller. 
Then come partial partitions ; some, as in the elliptical lodges 
of the Kutchin tribe, radiating towards a central open space ; 
others, as in the Iroquois Long House, having side partitions 
only. Finally, there are complete partitions, separate cabins 
under the same roof. These last are found in the houses of 
New Guinea, huge edifices containing cabins of bamboo 10 feet 
Square, with doors at the side and a fireplace between every two 
cabins. The Mishmis, with similar dwellings, have a fireplace 
in each compartment. 

Quite as much variety is found in the distribution of the 
passage-ways. First, none at all, as in the Kutchin lodges; 
next, a straight aisle down the middle, as in the Iroquois Long 
House. Differing from this only in position are the houses of 
the Mishmis, with a passage along one side, and the Kareens, 
who form a passage all around the house. Finally, there is a 
perfect maze of passages, as in the dwellings of the Brokpas. 

A similar evolution is found in the arrangement and number 
of the fireplaces. Many, as with the Powhatans and Dakotas, 
the Kutchins and the Mandans, have but a single fire in the 
centre of the dwelling. Others, again, as the Iroquois and the 
Uraupes, arrange the fires in the central aisle, so that one fire 
serves for four cabins. More developed are the dwellings of 
New Guinea, with a fire to every two cabins, and of the 
Mishmis, with a fire to each cabin. Another form is found 
among the Mayas, who build a separate cook-house, where the 
cooking for the whole village is done. The Ostyaks keep their 
food safe from the dogs in a village storehouse. 

There is no more singular mode of building than that of 
elevating the dwelling on poles. It is of most frequent occur- 
rence among communistic peoples, but is by no means confined 
to them, Its origin has been long a favourite subject for con- 
troversy among students of primitive architecture. The his- 
torians of Timor allege that it arises from the fear of the 
reptiles that infest that fertile island, and we are also informed 
that such houses are constructed at Kurrecchane that the 


children may sleep safely at night. However well this custom 
in these places may be explained by these statements, it is 
sufficiently obvious that the explanation is not a universal one, 
and its origin must be looked for elsewhere. The best theory 
yet proposed is that of M. Frédéric Troyon, but which, though 
it is supported by many facts, fails when put to the test of 
universality. Beginning with the observation that all such 
buildings are built over or near water, M. Troyon argues that 
the rafts used in the early migrations afforded little protection 
to their owners, especially when the men were off hunting. 
Safety, however, was readily obtained by mooring in midstream, 
while, when pulled ashore, the raft was best kept from being 
washed away by the waves by being elevated beyond their 
reach. Unfortunately for his theory, however, M. Troyon has 
ignored the fact that elevated houses are to be found both on 
the coast-line and in interior districts, where rafts would be 
impractical. Other and possibly many causes have contributed 
to the custom, among them especially the desire for greater 
protection. It is not sufficient for the Sumatrans that they 
hide their dwellings amid the trees on a hill-top, to which there 
is but one, or at most two, narrow paths of access, nor is a high 
and strong fence enough. They elevate their houses on posts, 
and enter by means of movable notched poles. The theory 
of protection is confirmed by the solitary houses being more 
elevated than are the village houses. If the custom of build- 
ing elevated houses originated with the natural fear of man 
for his race, then, in houses built over the water, the land 
side should be the strongest portion of the building, while the 
water side should be open or only lightly constructed. This is 
found to be the fact in the houses of New Guinea, which havea 
stage on the water-side that affords a convenient place for 
keeping the canoes. Aconfirmation of this explanation is seen in 
the custom of many maritime tribes of placing their dwellings 
where embarkment is attended with the greatest difficulty. 
Again, this mode of building is found prevalent among both 
warlike tribes, as the northern Kareens, and peaceful ones, as 
the Mishmis. All such instances point in the direction of the 
same cause ; that they may better defend themselves against 
their enemies. 

But greater protection is not the sole reason for the building 
of elevated houses. High floods make it imperative, as with 
the Waraus, or else drive the natives to elevated bits of land, 
as in the basin of the Orinoco. Tribes living near the coast 
and supporting themselves by fishing adopt this style of 
dwelling almost exclusively, while interior tribes prefer houses 
built directly on the ground. This distribution is especially 
marked in the East Indies. 

Besides acting as an integral factor in producing com- 
munistic and elevated dwellings, the desire for better protection 
has brought about many other variations in structure. The 
location of the village is frequently selected with this end 
in view. Sometimes the hill-top is chosen, as by the Maiwar 
Bhils—who have a back door conveniently arranged for 
flight ; with others the most secluded valleys are sought, 
as is done by the Santals ; others, again, hide their dwellings 
in clumps of trees. Some, also, as the Khonds, place their 
villages in close proximity to each other, while the Bushmen 
take the opposite course of building in high open spots, where 
they cannot be attacked without warning. 

A suitable site selected, the next step is to defend it. This 
leads to a judicious arrangement of the dwellings, a favourite 
plan being a circle with the entrances opening towards the 
central space, which is usual among the Andamese, the Bush- 
men, and the Kaffirs. When the chief of the village has 
developed into an important personage, his dwelling, for 
greater safety, is placed in the centre of the enclosing village. 
The Rajput and Bihé villages are illustrations of this fact. 

The mere arrangement of the houses does not, however, 
furnish sufficient protection to the timid or the warlike tribes. 
Artificial fortifications must be raised. These are of two 
general kinds —those intended for the whole village, and those 
only for single houses. The former include palisades, some- 
times erected at the end of the street, as in the Khond 
villages, and, as is usual in Africa, sometimes continued around 
the whole settlement, when it becomes a wall. The second 
class includes a great variety of expedients, dependent, chiefly, 
upon the ingenuity of the builder. Some, as in New Caledonia, 
are satisfied with building a fence close to their dwellings ; 
others, as the Angain Nagas, surround themselves with a stone 
wall; others, again, as the New Zealanders, barricade their 
doors and windows with strong bars. 

Rank and wealth have their influence upon dwellings. This 
is Chiefly to be seen ia their construction and size. The poor 
of every society, the lowest as well as the highest, live in 
meaner houses than do the wealthier classes. Not only will a 
rich man’s house be larger than a poor man’s, but in warm 
climates it will consist of more parts. The wealthy Kalmuck 
has a separate cooking tent, and the palace of a Javanese 
prince resembles a walled city. 

Rank is further indicated by sundry external forms; for 
example, by the height of the dwelling, the elaboration of 
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ornament, the shape and number of the roofs. The house of a 
Javanese chief has eight roofs, while the mass of the people are 
restricted to four. 


EMANUEL HOSPITAL, WESTMINSTER. 


N Wednesday the Charity Commissioners received a 
deputation at their offices, in Whitehall, from the 
Commons Preservation Society, the Kyrle Society, the Metro- 
politan Public Gardens Association, and the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, against the proposal to 
demolish the buildings of Emanuel Hospital, Westminster, to 
sell the site for building, and to remove the hospital into the 
country. The deputation, which was introduced by Mr. G. 
Shaw-Lefevre, M.P., consisted of General Keatinge, V.C., Messrs. 
P. Norman, R. Hunter, E. W. Fithian, and others. Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre said the hospital was founded in 1601 for the purpose of 
lodging ten old men and ten old women, and also to some extent 
for the furtherance of the education of the poor of Westminster. 
In 1794 ten out-pensioners were added, and in 1873 the school 
was removed from the building, and the funds were allocated in 
the proportion of one-third to the charity and two-thirds to the 
school. Since then the rents had fallen, and the one-third was 
not now sufficient to maintain the charity, and the trustees 
had therefore apparently applied for power to remove the 
buildings to the environs of London, and to sell the site for 
building purpo-es. The deputation earnestly protested against 
this scheme. The buildings themselves were of architectural 
value, and the site on which they stood (about an acre anda 
quarter in extent) formed a most desirable breathing spot in 
the centre of a densely-populated district. They suggested that 
a better appropriation of the funds might provide a sufficient 
income for the charity until the rents improved, and that as the 
ten out-pensioners were not an integral part of the original 
foundation the funds set apart for them might be dealt with, of 
course, saving the life interests of the present pensioners. Sir 
Henry Longley, the Chief Commissioner, said the matter was 
not in a very advanced stage at present, as it had merely been 
put before the Commissioners generally. It rested with the 
City Corporation to move in the matter, and if any further steps 
were proposed ample public notice would be given. He pro- 
mised that no steps whatever would be taken without a careful 
inquiry into the accounts. 


HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


NEW Tudor room, which will no doubt prove of much 

_ interest to archzeological visitors to Hampton Court 
Palace, has just been cleared of its modern fittings and added 
to the public suite of apartments. It is known as “ Wolsey’s 
Private Chapel” or “ Oratory.” The interior presents a quaint 
and interesting appearance, the walls, to a height of about 
7 feet, being panelled with oak drapery panels, corresponding 
in character and design with other wainscotted rooms and the 
Tudor portion of the palace. On the wall space above the 
panelling and extending round three sides of the room are a 
series of pictures in oil, painted on oak panel, illustrating Ze 
Last Supper, The Betrayal, The Procession to Calvary, and 
The Resurrection. These have recently been restored and 
replaced, under the superintendence of Sir J. C. Robinson, Her 
Majesty’s Surveyor of Pictures. The ceiling is of an exquisite 
geometrical design, richly ornamented with Tudor emblems, 
and in the frieze appears the Cardinal’s motto, “ Dominus 
mihi Adjutor.” Among other emblems in the ceiling may be 
noted the Tudor Rose and the Prince of Wales’s Feathers, with 
the motto, ‘Ich Dien,” which leads to the belief that it was 
designed during the period when Edward VI. was the bearer of 
that title. The room is approached from the Mantegna Gallery, 
or “Gallery of Communication.” It was for many years 
annexed toa suite of private apartments, and is said to have 
been used as a butler’s pantry or bedroom. 


EDINBURGH BUILDERS AND THE 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAY EXTENSION BILL. 


T a general meeting of the Edinburgh and Leith Master 
A Builders’ Association, heldin 5 St. Andrew Square on Friday 
evening, it was unanimously resolved :—I. As it is the interest 
of the public to promote intercommunication, the proposed 

extension of the Caledonian Railway to Leith, in competition 
with the North British Railway system, is regarded by the 
master builders, as a portion of the community, with favour, 

_and.as eminently desirable, being calculated to greatly increase 

_ and develop trade, and the means of transit from the west to 


the east of the city of Edinburgh. II..As the future prosperity | 


and extension of the city largely depends upon its amenity, it is 
incumbent upon the master builders to carefully criticise and, 
if need be, to strenuously oppose any scheme calculated to 
injure or destroy said amenity. Having, as practical men, 
considered the proposals of the Caledonian Railway Company, 
the master builders are of opinion that the construction of the 
proposed line of railway will not injuriously affect the amenity 
of the city; that a thoroughly practical scheme for the con- 
struction of the line has been submitted ; and that it can be 
safely carried out without special risk to either property or life. 
III. That the master builders and those of the public interested 
in the extension of the city in the Easter Road and neighbour- 
ing districts have a special interest in desiring and promoting 
an extension of the Caledonian Railway to the east, as the 
conveyance of building materials without undue cartage will 
materially lessen the cost of erection of new property in the 
districts referred to. IV. That a copy hereof be forwarded to 
the Edinburgh Town Council, with the expression of the 
opinion of the master builders that in their determined and 
uncompromising opposition to the Biil they do not represent 
the opinions of the majority of the ratepayers whose interests 
would be better served—(1) by securing as large a sum as 
possible for wayleave through or under the property of the city 

(2) by endeavouring to arrange in the public interest for the 
formation of a subway between the platform of the North 
British Waverley Station and the platform of the adjoining 
station on the proposed line ; (3) by seeing that the proposed 
railway stations, bridges, and viaducts are of such an architec- 
tural character as to enhance in place of injuring the amenity of 
the city; (4) by securing access wherever necessary to the 
property on both sides of the proposed line, so as not to repeat 
the egregious blunder by which the city has allowed both the 
Caledonian and the North British Railway to prevent all direct 
communication between the Fountainbridge and Dalry with 
the Roseburn or Coltbridge district ; (5) by arranging economic 
through rates both for passenger and mineral traffic in the 
public interest. V. That a copy hereof be also forwarded to 
the secretary of the Caledonian Railway Company, with the 
assurance of the hearty co-operation of the master builders, and 
their best wishes for the success of their Edinburgh Extension 
Bill. 


Yall Chimney in Wrought-iron Plates. 


Sir,—Perhaps enclosed description of wrought-iron chimney, 
copied from pp. 76-8 Bancroft’s most useful book on tall-chimney 
construction, may be useful in designing a shaft with plates in 

WROUGHT-IRON, 


CLEVELAND ROLLING MILL Co,, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A, 
Figs. 37 and 38. 
Engineers and Constructors, Messrs. WITHEROW & GORDON, 
Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. 
Built September 1881. About 50 days were occupied in its erection, 
apart from the building of the foundation proper. 


Description.— Wrought-iron chimney, bell-shaped base. 
Dimensions. 


Height, including foundations ., , « BOTs On 
», from ground-line to top . . elOO@ OU 
», Of bell-shaped base . : . eR soit 
Outside measurement at foundation . ESOL On 
», diameter at foot of bell-base ena 2th eat’ 
Ls is at top » . ‘ ppi34n 6" 
” eh) 29 G U ‘ 12! od 
Internal diameter throughout , . + a BO Om 


Foundation.—Stone laid in cement, and is situate in what is 
termed the ‘* Bottom”’ next to Cuyahoga River, where the ground is 
all of alluvial formation. For such a load as this chimney the 
foundation required close piling ; piles were driven 23 feet to 24 feet 
in depth, and almost in contact with each other. Through the stone 
foundation, No, 8, 2}-inch bolts were passed, connecting a circular 
cast-iron foundation-plate of [ section 18 inches hy 81 inches at 
bottom of stonework to a similar casting upon the top of stone founda- 
tion. This top circular ring or base-plate is formed with a projecting 
flange placed at an angle of 60 degs. to receive plates forming bell- 
shaped base, 2 feet above ground. 

Construction, —The chimney was constructed by inside scaffolding 
and built up one plate high at a time, the workmen hanging what is 
called a ‘‘cage’’ on the plates to serve as a stand for the “ holder- 
on” while riveting the plates 27 situ. 

Bell-shaped Base.—The plates forming the base are bolted to the 


‘flange of chimney base ring by 37-inch bolts, and when completed to a 


height of 21 feet form a bell-shaped base 21 feet 2 inches diameter 
at bottom and 13 feet 6 inches at top. ° 
Shaft.—From the top of bell-shaped base the wrought-iron outer 
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casing is continued to a height of 21 feet from below top ; from this 
point the cap is formed as shown on drawing. 

Rivets and Riveting.—The plates are all rivetted together with a 
lap of 2 inches. The constructors used conical-shaped rivet-heads, 
and the diameter of rivets for this class of work is as near as possible 
twice the thickness or upwards of plate, and the pitch of rivets is five 
diameters. 

Ladder.—A wrought-iron ladder is fixed to the outside. 

Firebrick Lining.—A firebrick lining was built up through the 
entire height of the chimney, commencing at junction of flues in 
foundation with a thickness of 18 inches, and finishing at top 5 inches 
thick. The internal diameter, when finished with lining, is 11 feet, 
and constant throughout its height. The radiated firebricks were of 
five sizes, purposely made. 

Stability.—The chimneys built on this plan are calculated to with- 
stand 50-lb. wind pressure per square foot with safety. The con- 
structors say the climate of America is dry, and no doubt better for 
such structures than the climate of England. They believe that no 
one alive at the present time will see the end of a W.I. chimney 
lined with brick. The oldest ones in America show no material 
deterioration. ; 

Painting.—The wrought-iron chimneys in America are painted 
every three or four years with oxide of iron paint, preferably 
anhydrous. 

Cost.—Complete, 13,000 dols., or 2,708/. 6s. 8d. 

April 26, 1890. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Amble.—Memorial-stones of the new Wesleyan chapel at 
Amble, Northumberland, were laid on Saturday, 26th ult. Mr. 
George Reavell, jun., of Alnwick, is the architect. 


Knotty Ash.—The chancel added to the church of St. John 
the Evangelist has been opened, other improvements having 
also been carried out. The architects are Messrs. Aldrich & 
Deacon, Central Chambers, Liverpool. The chancel is in 
harmony with the remainder of the edifice, the style of which is 
the later Gothic, and is the full width of the nave. The work, 
including choir stalls and episcopal chair, has been carried out 
by Messrs. Brown & Backhouse, contractors, Liverpool. 


South Kelsey.—The church of St. Mary has lately been 
reopened after restoration. The tower is a finely proportioned 
specimen of fourteenth-century architecture; and the nave, 
measuring 70 feet by 36 feet, erected in the year 1795, has 
recently been subjected to considerable alteration. Mr. C. 
Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., is the architect, and Mr. C. S. Basker, 
of Lincoln, the contractor. 

Pewsey.—The old church of St. John Baptist, which for the 
past year has been undergoing alterations, under the super- 
vision of Mr. C. E. Ponting, architect, of Marlborough, has 
been reopened. The cost of the alterations has amounted to 
about 3,000/. 

eek.—The Brunswick Chapel has been closed for altera- 
tions and decoration. The improvements are somewhat 
extensive, and are being carried out by Messrs. Matthews, 
builders, to the designs and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. W. Sugden & Son, architects, of Leek. 

Chapelknowe.—The foundation-stone of a chapel has just 
been laid. The building will accommodate upwards of 200, 
and is being erected from designs by Mr. George Dale Oliver, 
of Carlisle, whose plans were selected in competition. The 
design is a simple Gothic type of early character. The church 
is being built of stone, and the contract has been let to Messrs. 
Leslie & Rae. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Congleton.—The town hall has been reopened after works 
of renovation carried out under the direction of Messrs. 
W. Sugden & Son, architects, of Leek, whose plans were 
successful in the original competition for the heating and 
ventilating section of the works. Mr. Thomas Brown and 
Mr. Kennerley were the local contractors for the builder’s and 
decorator’s work. 

Brussels.—A large block of buildings recently burnt out, 
and having a fine frontage to one of the main boulevards in 
Brussels, has just been purchased {by the Salvation Army. 
Plans have been prepared by Mr. J. Williams Dunford, archi- 
tect, of 101 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., for adapting them to 
army uses. Arrangements have been made with a Brussels 
architect to carry the plans into effect. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Salisbury.—The Fisherton new schools for boys and girls, 
which we mentioned in our last issue had just been opened, 
are ventilated by means of Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co.’s 
latest improved fresh-air inlet “ panel ” ventilators, which fit in 
flush with the wall, and introduce a supply of pure, fresh air 
into every department, without draughts. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. C. 3. Phipps, F.S.A., is preparing plans for the re- 
modelling of the Theatre Royal, Nottingham, which is now the 
property of a small limited liability company. 

Messrs Mangnall & Littlewood’s plans have been adopted 
for the new baths which are about to be erected in Regent 
Road, Salford. 

The Duke of Westminster has given land in Hand- 
bridge, near the old Dee Bridge, Chester, for the purpose of 
being turned into recreation-grounds for the public. 

Mr. F. H. Cheesewright will read a paper on “ Break- 
water Construction,” at the meeting of the Society of Engineers 
on Monday, the sth inst. 

The Simplon Tunnel Company, for constructing a rail- 
way tunnel through the Simplon, have prepared a new plan, 
which comprises a tunnel 29 kilométres long, 13 of which will 
be within Italian territory. They have addressed a memorial 
to the Italian Government praying for a subsidy of 15 million 
of lire (600,000/). This sum will be secured by differential 
rates of carriage in favour of Italian goods which are being 
exported. 

An Exhibition of Japanese work is now being held in the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. The Japanese Ambassador is a 
member of the organising committee. 

The Boston Architectural Club will again have an 
exhibition of architectural drawings, which will open on May 12. 
Besides American, there will be designs by English, French, 
Italian, German, and Spanish architects. 

The Salon Triennial will be held this year in Brussels. 
Last year it was the turn of Ghent. Among the members of 
the commission are MM. Acker, Pauli, Schadde, architects. 

A Faculty has been granted by the Carlisle Consistory 
Court for improvements to be carried out at St. Mary’s Church, 
Maryport, at a cost of 3,000/. 

The Ancient Church at Camerton, Cumberland, is to be 
restored. : 

The Menai Bridge Local Board have declined a proposal 
of the Office of Works that they should purchase the suspen- 
sion bridge, on the ground that the terms demanded by the 
department are excessive. 

Hart's Hall, Saxmundham, the seat of Colonel Long, was 
totally destroyed by fire on Sunday morning. : 

A Fancy Dress Ball will take place at the Chiswick 
School of Art on May 21. It will be the last entertainment of 
the kind there, as the school is about to be closed owing to the 
absence of local support. 

A Board School for 800 children is shortly to be built at 
Kingswood, near Bristol, for the Oldland School Board. The 
architect is Mr. W. L. Bernard, of 3 St. Stephen’s Chambers, 
Bristol, whose plans have been selected in open competition. 

At a Meeting just held at Sutton, St. Helens, - the 
parishioners decided to erect a new church at a cost of 6,500/. 
Towards this amount Mr. W. Pilkington has given 1,000/. 

Inverugie Castle, near Peterhead, has partly collapsed. 
The fabric has been in an unsafe state for some years, neces- 
sitating the exclusion of visitors. The portion of the structure 
which has fallen was known as the Cheyne Tower, and con- 
tained a circular staircase by which the highest part of the ruin 
was reached. The tower is believed to have been erected about 
1300. 

A Wesleyan Church is to be erected at Woodhall Spa, 
Lincolnshire. 

St. Michael’s Church, Workington, which was destroyed 
by fire in 1888, has been reopened after rebuilding, at a cost of - 
7,300/., from the plans of Mr. Bassett Smith, London, and Mr. 
J. Holmes, Workington, selected in competition. 

The New Harbour at Portknockie has been formally 
opened by the Dowager Lady Seafield. The works have cost 
10,000/., and the harbour has a depth of Io feet at low tide. 

The Kent Archeological Society will hold their annual 
meeting this year in Canterbury, on July 21 and 22. Earl 
Stanhope, lord lieutenant of the county, has been elected 
president of the Society, in place of the late Earl Sydney. 

The Harp Hotel, one of the oldest in Dover, was partly 
destroyed by fire on Saturday night. 

The Warwickshire County Council have decided that 
in all large county works registered plumbers only shall be 
employed. 

The Manchester Art Gallery Committee have arranged 
to hold the next Autumn Exhibition of Works of Modern 
Artists (the 7oth), from Tuesday, September 2, to Saturday, 
January 3, 1891. 

The Sub-committee of the Leeds Fine Art Gallery have 
decided not to hold an autumn exhibition this year, it being felt 
that if too many applications were made there might be some 
difficulty in getting people to lend pictures. 
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THE WEEK. 


We have lately noted a remarkable instance of manu- 
facturing pictures by modern masters in Paris. The 
discovery was not owing to the wonderful Copyright Com- 
mittee, but to the circumspection of M. Vicror Konno, 
the director of the Gymnase, to whom a picture said to be 
the work of M. DrraitLtr had been offered by a dealer 
named Lampert. Having already purchased a work of 
the same sort from him, M. Konrnc became suspicious, and 
sent the second work to M. Derainir, who at once re- 
pudiated it. The dealer was arrested, and it was found 
‘that on his premises were numerous counterfeits of works 
by artists whose names are popular, It was ascertained 
that in 1877 Lamberr was punished for similar attempts, 
and believers in the doctrine of heredity will be satisfied 
when they learn that he was the nephew of a man 
who gained notoriety for passing off counterfeits. The 
artist who was the tool of the dealer was also arrested. He 
stated that his price for producing a masterpiece was 
too francs! The two confederates had to appear last week 
before the tribunal. The dealer was sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment, and the artist to three months. 


In the competition for the Worcester Victoria Institute 
sixty-eight architects in all have sent in plans, which have 
been inspected by Mr. AtrrepD WaverHousE, R.A. Six 
sets of plans have been selected for final competition, the 
names of the authors being Messrs. Joun W. Simpson & 
E, J. Mitner ALLEN, Strand, London ; Messrs. Smrru, 
Woopuousr & WitioucHsy, Manchester ; Messrs. THxO 
Moorge & W. Henry Wuirr, Mile End Road, London ; 
Messrs. S. SALTER & Apams, Russell Square, London ; 
Messrs, F. C. Rype & Brprorp, Great George Street, 
London ; and Messrs. WALrER Cook & G. H. Grocock, 
Cardiff. The six sets of detailed plans and specifications are 
to be sent in by July 31. 


Tuts year the authorities of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
have fixed on a subject from the New Testament for the 
final competition among painters for the Prix de Rome. 
It is St. Peter Denying Christ. We must not imagine that 
a religious spirit has entered into the Rue Buonaparte, for a 
subject of a pagan sort would be assigned with equal 
readiness. But it may be supposed, apart from the oppor- 
tunity which the scene affords for a display of skill, that 
as the competitors will afterwards be likely to obtain 
commissions from French churches, it might be well to pay 
some attention to Scriptural subjects. 


THE funeral of the late Joun Carrick in Glasgow on 
Wednesday was a testimony to the general appreciation of 
his services and character by his fellow-citizens. For years 
he held a position that was unique in this country. In 
most towns and cities of Great Britain the engineer or 
surveyor is paramount, and the tenure of office is generally 
too brief to allow a man to leave many works above ground. 
Mr. Carrick, on the contrary, was connected with Glasgow 
at a time when the character of the city had to be changed. 
It was necessary to form new streets, and to give to them 
a character befitting so important a centre for commercial 
pursuits. This work he did with undoubted success. There 
may be little picturesqueness in the eyes of a stranger about 
the straight and broad thoroughfares; but the tortuous line 
of frontage, although it may please an artist, docs not pay 
as well as one that is the shortest distance between two 
points. Mr. Carrick could not amend the whole city. 
There are still districts remaining which are not creditable 
to the wealthy men of Glasgow. He had not the omnipo- 
tence of a Haussmann, and on all he did he was compelled 
to consider returns as well as outlay. That he discharged 
his office satisfactorily is manifest from the undiminished 
confidence which the Corporation at all times gave to him. 
He was loyal in return. His relations with the public and 


their representatives in building works were always marked 
by goodwill. He was able to measure the extent of his own 
abilities, and at no period did he seek to be a monopolist. 
At the present time the architects of Glasgow cannot but 
feel that if at any time he was unable to agree with their 
proposals it arose from a desire to be impartial, and from 
being entrusted with the public interests his spirit was too 
equitable to recommend projects which he feared might 
impose a burthen on the community. Glasgow is indebted 
to him, and time should not be lost until in one of the 
public places there is a memorial of JoHn CaRRICK. 


M, ERNEST RENAN has gained so much renown as stylist, 
scholar, and sceptic, it would not be supposed outside 
France that he could find opportunity to become busy 
about works of art. M. Renan is, however, administrator 
of the College de France, and he could not avoid feeling 
that he should undertake some responsibility in respect of 
the decoration of an institution with which his name will be 
always associated... He has therefore prepared a scheme 
which, as coming from him, was certain to gain the sanction 
of the department of Fine Arts. In consequence M. 
GUILLAUME, the sculptor, has obtained a commission for a 
group to be placed in the principal court of the college. It 
will represent the foundation of the college by Francis I. 
and his sister, MARGARET or Vatois. As a philosopher 
M. Renan takes a somewhat contemptuous view of the 
transactions which bring about changes of dynasties and 
parties, but as a professor he is grateful to the king who did 
so much for the art and literature of France. There is at 
present in one of the courts a statue of the Greek scholar, 
WiLL1AmM Bup&, who inspired Francis I. to become the 
creator of the college. It would be possible to make statues 
of Bups’s learned contemporaries, but they must be 
imaginary portraits, which would not satisfy the Quartier 
Latin. It is considered posterity would be less puzzled, if 
instead of such works there were some of a figurative kind. 
Accordingly M. DELAPLANCHE is to model a figure that will 
be representative of the Sctence of Nature, and a companion 
that will stand for the Sccence of Humanity. In the pro- 
fessor’s room will bea statue of the Genius of the Renais- 
sance, which should be reverenced as the spirit of the 
college. On the staircase is to be a bust of LABOULAYE, 
who was M. Renan’s predecessor, and we hope many years 
will elapse before it will have a companion. 


In order to make sure that the groups of sculpture in 
which MrrasEau and Vicror Huco are to be the central 
figures will not be out of scale when placed in the Panthéon 
of Paris, the members of the commission have decided that 
blocks corresponding in size with the groups shall be set up 
in the building in the positions which have been assigned. 
Owing to the size of the Panthéon it might seem improbable 
that the groups would be too large, but the members of the 
commission are aware that St. Peter’s in Rome, which is a 
still larger temple, appears of a diminished size, owing, in a 
great measure, to the exaggerated figures in marble which are 
found throughout the building. It is therefore better to make 
assurance doubly sure by erecting full-sized models in the 
Panthéon than to wait until the sculpture is completed, 
when disproportion cannot be remedied. 


THE site of the Opéra Comique in Paris is now entirely 
clear, all that remained of the building after the great fire 
having been removed. ‘The place is surrounded by a strong 
timber hoarding, and will remain enclosed until the Govern- 
ment has so far committed itself to the rebuilding of the 
theatre as to advance some money. From time to time it 
is announced that the arrangements for the work are 
complete and many architects have lost money and time in 
preparing designs, but apparently it would still be easy to 
announce that the rebuilding will not be carried out at the 
expense of the public. English visitors must be often 
surprised at seeing so fine a site lying useless, and to them 
it will appear absurd that it must remain in that state until 
people who may never be able to enter the Opéra Comique 
are made to pay for the erection of the building. The 
arrangements of the subventioned theatres are among the 
absurdities of the French system of government, 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.~—Il. 


HEN the change which is in progress in English 
secular architecture is considered, it is remarkable 
that Gothic is still accepted as the most suitable style for 
the majority of ecclesiastical buildings. This is evident 
from the drawings in the architectural room at the Academy. 
The varieties of the English Church, the Irish Church, the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Colonial Church, the Welsh 
Church, the Apostolic Church, the Congregationalists, all 
enote that Medizeval forms will be in accordance with their 
theological beliefs. From one design it is plain that for a 
small chapel in Constantinople it was considered that the 
type is no less eligible for the East than for the North. 
This conservatism is not without its influence on design. 
If Gothic is indispensable it must follow that the closer one 
adheres to ancient exampies the more satisfactory will the 
church appear in the eyes of any worshippers who will give 
attention to the subject. The old meanings of details are 
ignored, and throughout the country many things are to be 
seen which, if properly interpreted, would often lead to the 
destruction of a building rather than to its use. They are 
excused because they are supposed to be merely ornament, 
just as in the early part of the century the symbols of pagan 
sacrifices were believed to be a legitimate adornment for a 
Christian Church. 

Among the designs for Gothic churches in this year’s 
exhibition we can see a few signs of the assertion of a 
modern and individual spirit. St. Peter’s, Ealing, and the 
Chancel of Holy Trinity, Chelsea, by Mr. J. D. Seppinc, 
are noteworthy among them for the combination of 
sculpture and painting. The architect is fortunate in 
finding clients who can appreciate his desire for freedom 
and_ his skill. Mr. Norman SHaw, to whom all must be 
grateful for his courage in demonstrating that the possibilities 
of the style were not exhausted, is this year represented in 
ecclesiastical work by a drawing of the reredos of the 
Harrow Mission Church, but in its way it is as remarkable 
as the building, for the Crucifixion, which is the subject, is 
depicted with a tenderness of spirit, a grace of line, and a 
harmony of colour, qualities which were not inspired by 
the ordinary representations seen in modern churches, and 
which are often conventionalities. Mr. Joun BrLcuer, in 
the proposed Catholic Apostolic Church, Westminster, has 
undertaken to solve one of the most difficult . archi- 
tectural problems by introducing a hexagonal dome on a 
Gothic building. The drawing suggests that the effect 
will be satisfactory, and evidently it is no longer considered 
by some church-goers that dim light should necessarily be 
religious or characteristic of Gothic. The drawing of a 
chapel in the Camberwell Apostolic Church, by Mr, 
BELCHER, suggests very delicate work, which is effective as 
a whole, and will sustain close examination. Mr. E. Newron 
represents his church at Hither Green as seen from above. 
The building is one of those which do not need a tall spire 
to secure interest, and by its breadth and simplicity of 
treatment and unity must appear as reposeful. The 
Union Chapel, Islington, which was completed last year, 
is a praiseworthy work, for in it there is a departure by 
Mr. J. Cunrrr from the rectangular and cruciform plans 
which were originally introduced to impress the vision. 
It is a preacher’s church, but the architecture does not 
suffer in consequence. 

So much has been said about the costliness of the new 
church of St. Mary’s, Clumber, that three drawings which 
represent it will appear rather disappointing to any 
amateurs who will have the courage to break the solitude of 
the architectural room. Mr. Bopiry has used a red stone 
for the walls, and in the interior there is colour and gilding, 
but there is no sign anywhere of extravagance ; indeed, the 
building itself might be considered as severe. The altar 
and its surroundings are rich, but hardly more so than those 
to be discovered in churches used by the public. There is 
a rood, and as the cross is surrounded by an ornamental 
metal border, as if to make it decorative only, it may have 
given rise to the statements about the over-adornment of 
the church. Messrs. Gotpiz, Cuitp & Gobir do not 
seém to be as successful this year as formerly, but it may be 
the drawings do not adequately represent their buildings. 


The three churches by them are heavy and wanting in 
character, as if the authors were afraid to depart from 
precedent in the least detail. Mr. J. O. Scort’s only con- 


tribution is an organ case for St. John’s Chapel, Cambridge, | 


in which the instrument is seen filling two arches, and is in 
keeping with the stalls. Mr, THomas GARNER shows the 
first design for the reredos in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
structure would be as effective in its way as what is con- 
structed, and is open to the same objection of being 
designed in a manner that WRrEN could not approve; but if it 
had been adopted the lawyers would probably have lost fees, 
for the elements of the composition appear to be less likely 
to excite the animosity of orthodox people. Messrs. Dunn, 
Hansom & Duwnn’s interior of their church at Cambridge is 
finely proportioned and pure in style. It is one of the most 
successful of the modern Roman Catholic churches. Mr. 
T. G, Jackson has two drawings of Northington Church, 
Hants. The building has a low tower; the east end is 
treated as an apse, which is divided from the nave by a 
screen. There is vigour in this composition. Mr.WALTER’S 
Church of the Sacred Heart, Wimbledon, is of a Decorated 
type. It appears to be small in scale, and suffers from the 
overcrowding of ¢vstrumenta ecclestastica, which must surely 
divert the attention of a congregation from more important 
affairs. Churches can be made attractive without becoming 
suggestive of museums, aithough clergymen and zealous 
ladies may think differently. Mr. C. J. Fercuson’s Sea- 
Scale Church, Cumberland, is one of those low buildings 
which succeed because they do not display a desire on the 
part of the designers to compete with mountains in lofti- 
ness. Messrs. Kempson & Fow er, for the Reredos in St. 
Mary’s Church, Aberavon, have introduced statues of 
Curisr and the Evangelists in niches, which is further 
evidence of the decline of the prejudice against sculpture 
in churches, Mr. A. E. Srrerer has used dark marbles 
largely in the interior of Halifax Cathedral, Nova Scotia, 
but the drawing would be more pleasing if the lights were 
less complicated. In another frame are views of the Thring 
Memorial Chapel, the Guests’ House, East Grinstead, and 
Schools at Westminster, which show an earnest desire to be 
correct in style, but as yet it is accompanied with some 
timidity. Mr. FE. Krrey’s church at Appleton Tower is 
marked by the depth of the buttresses and the low tower. 
Mr. Mowsray’s organ case for Paignton Church is of a 
size beyond what is common in parish churches, and it is 
to be hoped it will not attract too much attention owing to 
its importance. Mr, Caroe has a design for the reconstruc- 
tion of the organ of St. Sepulchre’s, Holborn. As it would 
be in three divisions it would be more in keeping with the 
size of the church, without any loss of power. His 
Church of St. John, Stanstead, has an interior that is 
picturesque. Messrs. Seppon & Carrer’s church at 
Melincryddan is of a Welsh type, with narrow lancet win- 
dows. Mr. Carrer’s church at Moda, Constantinople, 
might be called a cottage chapel. It is evidently intended 
to accommodate a very small congregation, and cannot 
excite the ire of the Musselmans by its importance. The 
Armagh Cathedral, by Messrs. CARPENTER & INGELOW, does 
not look like a building that is worthy of a primatial see of 
such historic importance. It is small and low, and the 
most interesting part will be found in the stalls, which are 
well designed. ‘The throne of the archbishop could hardly 
be simpler if the cost were borne by one of the occupants, 
Mr. FreLLowres PRYNNE has made a pleasing group out of 
All Saints, West Dulwich, although it is evident the money 
at his disposal was limited. Mr. WrearHEeRLeEy’s Norman- 
ton-on-Soar Church is on a fine site, of which advantage 
has been taken, and the building must be an admired Jand- 
mark, 

A few buildings are to be seen which are related to 
churchwork. One is Mr. E. W. Mountrrorp’s East-End 
Mission House, which seems to combine a chapel with a 
residence, ‘The design for the Church House, by Messrs. 
MICKLETHWAITE & SOMERS CLARKE, will be considered by 
some architects as preferable to the accepted design, and 
if erected the building would be an ornament to West- 
minster. ‘The New Classrooms, Crouch Hill Presbyterian 
Church, are boldly treated by Mr. Witt1aAm Dunn, and the 
battlemented top is not objectionable. With the church 
the classrooms now make an excellent group of buildings. 

Many of the drawings of old work are taken from 
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churches. Among the English examples are the towers of 
Ely Cathedral, a fine pencil drawing by Mr. Nrrpuam 
Witson ; another, Selby Abbey, by Mr. A, MrrcueEtt, 
is carefully drawn in line, but suffers from the way the 
washes in black are concentrated in the upper parts. 
Lichfield Cathedral, also by Mr. Mircuett, would look 
better if the background were erased. The tower of 
Wrexham Church is the most satisfactory of his drawings, 
although from the point of view selected the rest of the 
church appears dwarfed. A doorway from Glastonbury 
Abbey is well represented by Mr. Bamrorp, and the 
shadows especially are put in with skill. “The Ruin,” by Mr. 
Jessop, would appear to more advantage among the water- 
colours than on a wall where realities alone are expected 
to be shown. His drawing shows part of a ruined abbey, 
which is illuminated in a somewhat weird way (but not 
overdone) by red lights through the openings, which come 
from a source that is unknown. The Bishop’s Door, from 
Lincoln Cathedral, by Mr. Bzce, is mainly in pencil, and is 
accurate. ‘The Lady, Chapel, St. Albans, is very carefully 
represented in the drawing by Mr. R. W. Paut. Mr, 
A. D, Smiru has skilfully shown the noble Norman arches 
of Norwich Cathedral. Mr. T. MacLaren has an attractive 
drawing of Croscombe Church. 

A work in a different style, but no less ably represented, 
is the Pulpit in Siena Cathedral, which Mr. MacLaren 
shows in a pencil drawing. Mr, H. Witson’s Apse in 
Beauvais Cathedral, and St. Wolfran’s, Abbeville, by their 
prevailing colour exemplify a desire to depart from the 
ordinary representation of buildings. Another view of St. 
Wolfran’s, but on a much smaller scale, is by Mr. A. H, 
PowELL. Mr, G. C. Horsey has discovered a subject on 
which many painters would wish to have the first claim, in 
the Rood Screen in the Church of Sta Maria Maggiore, 
Bergamo. Over the crucifix is a simple red hood for pro- 
tection, and which gives a spot of colour that is telling. 
The work is very delicately but vigorously drawn in pencil, 
with touches of colour. Another drawing, which is no less 
worth close attention as an example of a master in the 
modern school of draughtsmen, is Mr. Horstey’s St. 
Mark’s, Venice, which is also in pencil. So many drawings 
appear from time to time of the exterior of the Florence 
Baptistery, that Mr. Parerson’s view of the interior is 
doubly welcome, The drawing is in colour, and excellently 
treated. | 

There are few drawings of buildings this year which can 
be classed as public works—that is to say, erected by the 


~ aid of general or local taxation—but we see several designs 


which were not accepted. The most important is Mr. 
NorMAN SHAw’s New Scotland Yard, drawn by Mr. 
Hors ey, which is a successful rendering of Free Classic, 
and the best tribute to its merit is to be found in the ob- 
jections to it which were heard in the House of Commons. 
Mr. HorsLey’s Country Museum and Institute would adorn 
any town, and might have come from Italy. The deep 
band of ornament and the seated figures in the niches 
suggest the character of the building. The design for the 
Hertford Post Office, by Messrs. VAcHER & HELLIcar, 
shows too much superiority to the official type to be 
accepted, although the clerks would find an advantage in 
the size and form of the windows. Mr. H. T. Hare has a 
well-balanced design for the Courts of Justice of York ; 
in style it is Jacobean. Messrs. Mrrcuet, & BuriER’s 
design for a Board School in Sunderland suggests a rather 
heavy building, but their design for the Sheffield school 
would merit commendation not only as a whole but for the 
tower and porch. Messrs. Morris & Hunrer’s design for 
the same building is Italian in style, and is marked by 
restraint. Messrs. Gorpon & Brown preferred Renaissance. 
Next year we suppose the designs prepared in the second 
competition will be seen. There are two of the designs 
submitted in the competition for the Yeovil Town Hall. 
Mr. R. W, Pau sought to promote economy by utilising 
the front of the site for shops, behind which the public 
offices are placed, their position being further marked by a 
low tower. Messrs. GoRpoN & Brown would employ the 
whole of the space for the town hall, and would emphasise 
the front elevation by a tower at the side. It will be well to 
compare any of the designs for the Sheffield and Yeovil 
buildings with one for the Government Telegraph Stores 
and Offices at Berne, by Mr, A, Kocu, in order to be con- 
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vinced of the distance which separates the Swiss from the 
English architect in design and draughtsmanship. As the 
Swiss people spare no expense to gain knowledge they 
would be acting wisely if they imported a few English 
architects as teachers in their art schools and colleges, 

Residences are to be found represented in many 
varieties. Messrs. ERNEst GrorGE & Pero show a trans- 
formation of a hall in Carlton House Terrace, which might 
be considered as an unpromising subject ; a hall in Ship- 
lake Court, which is equal to anything of the sort to be 
found in Nasn’s “ Mansions,” and a characteristic country 
house, The Poles, Hezts. We shall publish reproduc- 
tions of these drawings, with others by Messrs. ERNEST 
GEORGE & PETO, in our next number. Mr. Ficcis’s house 
near Hampton Court is small and compact, and shows a 
sense of contrast in the arrangement; Mr. F. W. Troup 
has two studies of an eighteenth-century mansion which are 
remarkable for the extent of detail shown on a small scale. 
Mr. IF’. W. Caver’s lodge is picturesque as a whole. Mr. B. 
CuampNneys has a fine group of offices erected in Blue 
Hart Court ; the building is less severe than some of his 
works in the City, but is no less suitable for use. The angle 
is well emphasised. Stonehills, Hampshire, is a large 
house with the parts well grouped, by the same architect. 
Mr. BrLcueEr’s stables at Holcombe are in keeping as re- 
gards treatment with the house, of which a view has already 
appeared in Zhe Architect. Mr. SHoppEr’s headquarters for 
the St. George’s Rifles looks like a comfortable club-house 
with bay windows on all floors. The Royal Yacht Club 
House, Hunter’s Quay, by Messrs. BuRNET, Son & Camp- 
BELL, of Glasgow, suggests that half-timbered work is now 
in favour with Scotsmen. It is a pleasing group, and is 
superior to many of the kind in the north. The houses at 
Kensington, by Mr. G. L. Crickmay, are French Re- 
naissance in style, and there is no excess in the ornament. 
Mr. I'iELp has two good houses, one appearing larger than 
the majority of those in the suburbs. Only a part of 
Buller’s Wood, Chislehurst, appears in Mr. E. Newron’s 
fine drawing, and it suggests one of those long low houses 
which are now admired, but in this case there is none of 
that attenuation of detail which makes so many of 
them appear weak. Another country house by Mr. 
Newton, also interesting, is built at Weybridge. Mr. 
R. T. Biromrientp has well utilised a very narrow site in 
James Street, Buckingham Gate. The house with its 
stepped gable, band of sculpture, and avoidance of the 
commonplace suggests what can be done under difficult 
conditions. Messrs. Perry & Reep in their Hotel on the 
Thames Embankment, although compelled to have numerous 
openings for windows, have contrived to make the block 
look substantial. The house at Nutfield, Surrey, by Messrs. 
BEAUMONT, is so quiet and suggestive of commodiousness 
as to make one surprised that their works are not more 
often seen in the Academy. In Mr. T. Garratt’s Hall 
and Staircase we can see that much care has been taken 
with the woodwork, which stands out well against the walls. 
Mr. CRESSWELL’s design for a Town House is supposed to 
be erected on a corner site, and has a dignity suitable to 
one in an expensive street. 

Mr. C. E. MALLows could make the commonest house 
look well in a drawing; but the garden entrance and 
additions which he represents are not common. The 
drawing has fewer white spaces, but the play of light and 
shade is as skilfully rendered as ever. Mr. E, H. SEtpy 
has a good villa from near Ashford. Mr. Moorr’s design 
for a street front in Oxford is on too small a scale, and 
something should be said about the part of the city for 
which it was contemplated. It would be an advantage if 
every important building, whether for public or private use, 
could be as fully illustrated as is Mr. Aston Wesp’s 
Peverey, Shropshire. ‘The house is worthy of being seen 
in several aspects, and is one of the best of the class of 
country mansions in the room. Mr. W, H. A. Berry sends 
two drawings of cottages at Higham, which are pleasing 
examples of what can be done with simple works. Messrs. 
CHORLEY & Connon have used half-timbered work in their 
stables at Askham Hall. The buildings are satisfactory, 
and have not any appearance of being erected to suggest 
the wealth of the owner, which is not an uncommon evil in 
stable building. The Almshouses at Welbeck, of which 
Mr. JouN BROOKE is architect, denote a liberal spirit in 
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the managers of the institution. ‘The houses are better 
than many terraces ; the gables especially are interesting. 
The view of Sauchieburn, by Messrs. SypNEy MrrcHELL 
& Witson, of Edinburgh, shows a_ costly building in the 
Scottish castellated style, and well adapted for its position. 
Mr. C. Bett has in Ashley House, Shaftesbury Avenue, suc- 
cessfully combined shops with residences. Mr. ee a 
May’s Barnsdale Hill appears in a sketch-view in line with 
touches of colour. It looks like a comfortable house, the 
design being boldly treated. So much has been said of 
late about the Lynton Incline that some interest must be 
claimed for Mr. RowLtanp Ptiumse’s hotel, to which the 
new road leads. It is rather novel, and with the coloured 
materials employed must stand out well in the landscape. 
Mr. BeresrorD Prre indicates the appearance of the house 
No. 77 Welbeck Street with his habitual rough power. The 
building itself might be the work of an architect who did 
not aspire to be original. Mr, Harsry Ricarpo’s Home 
of Rest in Littlehampton was lately published in this 
journal, and its appearance need not be _ described. 
The part of Ashendene, Hertford, by Mr. J. H. WAtLIs, 
which is shown is sufficient to create an opinion that is 
favourable to the house ; but in this, as in the majority of 
works this year, the absence of a plan is a drawback. 
There should be arule made by the Academicians for a 
plan to be introduced at least in all views of houses. Mr. 
E. W. Mountrorp’s cottage near East Grinstead probably 
belongs to an artist, for an ordinary owner would not go to 
the expense of the sculpture in the gable. Another work 
that upholds the reputation of Glasgow in architecture is 
Mr. ‘I. L. Warson’s offices of the Glasgow Citizen, which 
is an admirable example of modern Renaissance. Messrs. 
Gorcu & SauNbERs, in their enlargement of Barnweil 
Castle, have worked in the manner of the original designer 
without servilely copying his work. Mr. T. E. CoLicurt’s 
Premises in Wigmore Street is a welcome addition to 
London street architecture. ‘The shop is not in any way 
sacrificed to art, but it does not look as if it were to be 
overwhelmed by the mass above it, or suggest that 
a building can be upheld by the strength of plate-glass. 
Mr. T. M. Lockwoon’s new buildings at the Cross, 
Chester, is the only contribution from the city which is to 
be seen in the exhibition, but it is sufficient to show the 
kind of work which is being done, and in which many 
characteristics of old work are preserved. Mr. GORDON’s 
Hall of the Broderers’ Company is more suggestive of a 
block of City offices than of the quarters of an ancient 
guild; but if the hall is behind the arrangement is the most 
profitable. ‘This is one of the cases in which a plan is in- 
dispensable. The drawing of Dundhu, Aberfoyle, by Mr. 
LEADBETTER, of Edinburgh, shows a roomy house, 
and as a whole is impressive. The Swiss Hotel, Old 
Compton Street, by Messrs. Wittiams & Hopvron, will not 
offend any foreign artists who may sojourn there, and it 
would be well if many similar buildings could be erected in 
the district which has had much to do with the creation of 
the prejudice against London houses. ‘The interest which 
painters have taken in Scheveningen has drawn people there 
from all parts, and the place will soon resemble an ordinary 
watering-place. The hotel which Mr. T. W. ALDWINCKLE has 
designed is adapted to the new Scheveningen. The building 
is large, and anyone who is not satisfied with a view from a 
window can ascend a tower which will allow of awide distance 
to be seen, Retp’s New Hotel, Madeira, of which Mr. Somers 
CLARKE is the architect, is not in a style that will make the 
building appear out of place. There are balconies on each 
floor, and a flat and wide roof. The site is shown to be 
very rocky, and the leading lines of the hotel therefore are 
made to suggest breadth rather than height. Messrs, 
WimprERIs & ARBER’s premises in Davies Street are like 
many others in the district, somewhat grandiose in treat- 
ment, and adapted to please the multitude. Mr. A. H. 
TiLrMAN’s Vicarage, North Kensington, has many good 
parts. Berwick Lodge, Henbury, by Mr. Bromury, and 
Mr. AMBLER’s country house, are successful in the group- 
Ing. The business premises, New Broad Street, by Mr. 
GEORGE VIGERs, will gain prominence by the arrangement 
of the bands of white brick. In the lower parts arched 
heads are given to the openings, and suggest strength. 
From the size of the window the Riding School, by Messrs. 
Haryey & SmirH, must be sufficiently lighted, and the 
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small residence is skilfully combined with the larger build- 
ing. ‘There are besides those we have noticed drawings on 
the wall of houses by Mr. J. WitLock, Mr. F. BanisTEr, 
Mr. E. T. Hatt, Mr. H. D. AppLteron, and Messrs. 
Crayton & Biack. The premises, Duke Street, Gros- 
venor Square, comprise several houses, and although each 
is not alike, the whole block is consistent. This is an 
interesting experiment. Mr. J. M. MacLaren has a hotel 
in Las Palmas, and considering the number of English 
travellers who seek health in the Canaries, they have a 
right to expect that comfort which is only to be found ina 
house designed by an English architect. 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE thirteenth ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
on Friday evening, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, in 
the chair. 

The nominations for the ensuing season were then made, 
Mr. Stokes being nominated as president, and Messrs. Bag- 
gallay and Cresswell as vice-presidents. 

Mr. H. O. COLLARD proposed that scrutineers should be 
appointed, and that the counting of the votes should take place 
before the meeting on Friday, the 16th. Of late years the 
counting of the votes went on far into the night, and necessitated 
those who lived at a distance leaving before the votes were 
counted and the results officially stated, or staying to the finish 
and missing the last train. This proposal was seconded by 
Mr. Brodie, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. COLLARD also submitte | a proposal that the number of 
votes received should be published. ‘This, being seconded, was 
put to the meeting and carried by a considerable majority. 

Messrs. Farrow, Gale, Webb, Brodie, Galsworthy and 
Parkes were appointed scrutineers. 

Mr. FARROW, hon. secretary, announced that the next 
fortnightly meeting would include a special meeting to consider 
if any alterations would be needed in the rules in regard of the 
report on education. 

Votes of thanks in connection with the two previous visits 
were unanimously passed to Mr. Brydon, Messrs. Archer & 
Hooper, and Messrs. Hobbs & Co. 

Mr. KrrrH D. YounG then read an address on “ Hospital 
Construction,” which is given in another part of this paper. 

Professor MCHARDIE, of King’s College Hospital, made 
some remarks at the finish of the paper, and agreed with Mr. 
Young that all features such as mouldings that harboured dust 
should be dispensed with. All cupboards, &c, should have 
glass doors, so that nurses would be unable to put rubbish or 
dirty articles out‘ofsight. The old Hotel Dieu, Paris, was bad but 
picturesque ; the new one was abominable but not picturesque. 

On the motion of Mr, F. T. Baggallay, seconded by Mr. 
H. O. Collard, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Young for his paper. 


THE LATE JOHN CARRICK. 


FAMILIAR figure has passed away in the person of 

Mr. John Carrick, the city architect of Glasgow, whose 
death occurred on Friday night, the 2nd inst. Mr. Carrick 
had suffered from a chest affection, and having been many 
years in weak health had often had to seek milder resorts during © 
part of the winter. He was about to proceed to London to 
attend Parliamentary proceedings in connection with the 
extension of the boundaries of the city of Glasgow, when having 
contracted a chill he was attacked by influenza, to which he 
succumbed, 

Mr. Carrick, the Glasgow Herald says, was one of the 
oldest officials connected with the Corporation, and the value 
and importance of the work he did for the city over a period 
of close upon half a century it is impossible to over-estimate. 
If not the prime mover, he was the efficient instrument in 
carrying out every scheme of public improvement undertaken 
throughout all these years, and the external features of the city - 
will for generations to come bear the impress of his guiding 
hand. His knowledge of municipal matters was more exact 
and extensive than that of anyone now connected with the 
Corporation, and to this exceptional experience, which every 
year became more valuable, he added rare clearness of view 
and soundness of judgment. Everything which he under- 
took was done thoroughly. He anticipated objections and 
difficulties, and smoothed them away. Essentially a fair- 
minded man, he also understood the value of conciliation, and 
in this way succeeded to an extent which could not have been 
reached if his methods had been less judicious. His loss to the 
city would have been great at any time. At the present 
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juncture, when wise counsel and ripe experience are so much 
needed in the conduct of municipal affairs, his removal may be 
regarded as a profound misfortune. 

Although not a native of the city Mr. Carrick was connected 
with it from his early years, having come from the village of 
Denny, in Stirlingshire, when quite a boy. His father then 
entered upon the occupancy of the Royal Hotel in George 
Square. After completing his education he served an appren- 
ticeship with the late Mr. John Bryce, architect, brother of the 
better-known David Bryce, of Edinburgh. Afterwards he was 
assistant to the late Mr. Herbertson, and he also spent a short 
time in England and in foreign travel, acquiring further experi- 
ence in his profession. Returning to Glasgow he began business 
in partnership with a Mr. Brown, under the firm of Brown 
& Carrick, but the co-partnery lasted only a few years, Mr. 
Brown retiring on falling heir to the estate of Currie, near 
Edinburgh. Soon afterwards Mr. Carrick entered the service 
of the Corporation, succeeding the late Mr. Hume in the office 
then known as superintendent of streets. This was in the 
beginning of the year 1844. Mr. James Lumsden, the father of 
the late Sir James Lumsden, was then Lord Provost ; and the 
amalgamation of the burghs of Calton, Gorbals, and Anderston, 
which was carried through under his auspices, had just been 
accomplished. It is a somewhat singular coincidence that the 
first appearance of Mr. Carrick before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee was as a witness for the city in connection with the 
amalgamation Bill, and that the last work on which he was 
engaged was in preparing evidence in favour of the annexation 
scheme of the present year, 

In the year 1844 the City Chambers were removed from the 
Court-house in Jail Square to new premises in Wilson Street, 
and there was a general rearrangement of departments con- 
sequent on the incorporation with the city of the three ancient 
burghs. Extensive street and sewerage improvements were 
also carried through in this and succeeding years ; and all 
these works were executed according to plans prepared under 
the personal superintendence of Mr. Carrick. Very early in 
his career he came to be known as a man of sound judgment, 
with wide and far-reaching views on all subjects of civic 
economy ; and when the City Improvement Scheme was pro- 
jected he was one of its most cordial supporters. The credit of 
the inception of this scheme was due to the late ex-Lord Provost 
Blackie, the late Sir James Watson, the late Mr. Campbell of 
Tullichewan, Sir Archibald Orr Ewing, and other well-known 
philanthropists ; but Mr. Carrick lent valuable assistance in 
maturing and seeing it carried through Parliament. ‘The duty 
of selecting the areas to be dealt with, and of determining the 
method in which they were to be operated upon, were largely 
his care. Into this work he entered with his whole heart, 
bestowing upon it an unlimited amount of time and attention. 
In course of a few years, as the result of the action of the 
trustees and through the effect of the railway operations then 
in progress, he had the satisfaction of seeing that large portion 
of the central district, which had been looked upon as a danger 
and disgrace to the city, in character and appearance completely 
transformed. Not yet, however, has full effect been given to 
Mr, Carrick’s views for the improvement of this part of the 
city ; and one of the last pieces of work on which he was 
employed was the preparation of the elevation for the houses 
on the west side of the new Place to be formed at the Cross in 
connection with the construction of the Central Railway. Other 
improvements executed or projected about this time were the 
formation of the new squares at Bridgeton Cross and Gorbals 
Cross ; the opening up of a fine approach to the cathedral 
from the south by way of John Knox Street ; the covering in of 
the Molendinar Burn, and the formation of a street along its 
course; and the construction of the Alexandra Parade. 
Mention ought also to be made in this connection of the laying 
out of the lands of Oatlands and Overnewton for the erection of 
workmen’s houses, which was also the work of Mr. Carrick. 
While utilising the ground to full advantage, he took care to 
see that the streets were wide and airy, providing in addition a 
large square in the centre of the property—an arrangement 
which it is to be regretted has not been more largely adopted 
by urban proprietors. Mr. Carrick was also the architect of 
the workmen’s dwellings in the Saltmarket, and of the model 
lodging-houses erected by the Improvement Trustees. The 
design of the lodging-houses was quite original in character. 
They have been found to answer fully the purpose for which 
they were constructed, namely, to provide a comfortable home 
for the loose floating population found in all large cities ; and 
they have been highly commended by many distinguished 
visitors engaged in similar philanthropic works. The success 
of the experiment in Saltmarket has been not less signal and 
complete. To Mr. Carrick, too, fell the duty of preparing the 
designs for the fever and smallpox hospitals at Belvidere 
These are constructed on the pavilion principle, and in the 
matter of arrangement are admitted to be among the most 
perfect institutions of the kind in the kingdom. ‘The Western 
Police Office in Cranstonhill, the Marine Police Office in 
M‘Alpine Street, the Eastern Police Office in Tobago Street, 


and the Northern Police Office at present in course of erection 
in Maitland Street, testify to his architectural taste and skill. 
A few years ago, when the attention of the magistrates of the 
city was directed to the necessity of improving the accesses of 
the public halls of Glasgow, Mr. Carrick entirely remodelled 
the City Hall. The Bazaar was also reconstructed at the same 
time, and what previously had been a very inconvenient corner 
at Bell Street and Candleriggs was transformed into a spacious 
thoroughfare, 

The question of the disposal of sewage necessarily received 
a large share of Mr. Carrick’s attention, and with the immense 
network of sewers all over the city he had the most familiar 
acquaintance. Indeed, the entire existing sewerage system, 
some portions of it involving operations of great magnitude, 
may be said to have been laid down according to his plans and 
under his personal supervision. The great intercepting sewer 
in course of construction by the Central Railway Company, and 
which may yet form part of a scheme for the purification of the 
Clyde, is from a design submitted for his approval, and the Act 
of Parliament provides that it should be made to his satisfac- 
tion. The tramway routes were also laid out under his 
direction. 

The acquisition of the parks belonging to the city was 
another subject in which he took a keen interest. In one of 
those characteristic reports which from time to time he presented 
to the Town Council, and which, as illustrative of the rise and 
progress of the city, will become in course of years simply in- 
valuable, he gave a brief but comprehensive sketch of the steps 
taken for the purchase and laying out of the various recreation 
grounds, remarking in closing on the many memories of the 
past its preparation had awakened. The Kelvingrove Park 
was acquired in 1852. Then, as now, a strong party in the 
Town Council maintained the claims of other districts as 
against the West End, and it was only on condition that these 
should in due course receive consideration that they withdrew 
their opposition. It was in virtue of this understanding that 
the lands now known as Queen’s Park were bought in 1357 ; 
and some ten years later the Alexandra Park was formed under 
the powers of the City Improvement Act. Sir Joseph Paxton 
prepared the design of the Kelvingrove Park and the Queen’s 
Park, but the working out of the details was largely done at 
the sight of Mr. Carrick. He also drew the feuing plan of the 
ground adjacent to the Queen’s Park and the Alexandra Park. 
Among Mr. Carrick’s later works was the preparation of the 
block plan of the new City Chambers in George Square ; and 
he was one of the arbiters who selected the design. The 
subject of providing picture galleries and a museum worthy of 
the city was very near to the heart of Mr. Carrick, and he sub- 
mitted more than one scheme to successive Town Councils. 
The most recent was that now under consideration of the Parks 
and Galleries Committee and the Committee of the Exhibition 
Executive. It contemplates the erection of suitable buildings 
on the site of the International Exhibition in Kelvingrove Park. 

As has been stated, Mr. Carrick at the outset of his career 
was concerned in the movement which led to the incorporation 
with the city of the burghs of Calton, Gorbals, and Anderston, 
and from his official position he took a prominent patt in every 
subsequent movement for the extension of the city boundaries. 
When the proposal to constitute the burgh of Hillhead was 
first mooted about twenty years ago, he strongly advocated the 
inclusion of the growing suburb, and he has been one of the 
most important witnesses in all subsequent Parliamentary pro- 
cedure. On the occasion of the recent Government inquiry he 
took chief part in formulating the scheme submitted for the 
Corporation, and the immense map of the extended city, which 
excited the admiration of the Commissioners, was prepared 
under his supervision. 

Mr. Carrick was held in the highest respect by his pro- 
fessional brethren ; and among municipal authorities through- 
out the United Kingdom he had an established reputation. 
From all parts of the country deputations on frequent occasions 
inspected the works which he had been instrumental in creating, 
and he was often applied to for counsel and advice. He was a 
member of the Glasgow Institute of Architects, a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and a member of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, London. 

Mr. Carrick was an exceedingly lovable man. He may be 
described as having been one of the finest types of the old 
Glasgow gentleman, always bright and genial, unfailing in 
everyday courtesies, and never deserting a friend. He was 
very fond of music, and early in life was a member of the 
Choral Union. When health permitted, he made a point of 
attending the concerts given in the St. Andrew’s Halls during 
the winter months. Now that he has pissed away, the loss 
which the city has sustained will be felt as a personal bereave- 
ment by a large circle of warmly attached friends. He was 
married, and leaves a family of four sons and three daughters. 


His wife died some years ago. 
of gon 8 ey we ae 
————————————— 


A Collection of antique furniture has been sent off from 
South Kensington to the new Science and Art Museum, Dublin. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY BANQUET. 


N Saturday evening the annual banquet took place, Sir 
O Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., presiding. The Prince of 
Wales and other representatives of Royalty and nobility, 
together with the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
Cardinal Manning, &c., were present. 

The Prince of Wales responded to the toast of “ The Prince 
and Princess of Wales and the rest of the Royal Family,” the 
Duke of Cambridge responded for “ The Army,” and Lord G. 
Hamilton for “The Navy.” 

The Marquess of Salisbury, in responding for “ Her Majesty’s 
Ministers,” said:—I thank you heartily on behalf of my colleagues 
and on my own behalf for the kind reception which you have 
given to this toast. I am happy to observe in this exhibition 
which you have kindly invited us to enjoy, that politics are so 
far recognised that you do not disdain to hang on your walls the 
pictures of politicians which are of great but various merit. | 
am sorry to see that they are in the main pictures of the leaders 
of the Liberal party, including, I may say, a picture of M. 
Rochefort. Whatever my political position or my convictions 
may be with respect to M. Rochefort in the flesh, I beg to avow 
myself an ardent devotee of M. Rochefort as he appears upon 
the canvas on your walls. Not only, sir, do you deign to hang 
pictures of politicians on your walls, but I see that some 
political pictures are allowed to enter into these sacred pre- 
cincts. For the benefit, no doubt, of my two right hon. friends 
who are opposite, Mr. Balfour and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
there is a picture of an Irish eviction by a veiy distinguished 
artist. I will only say with respect to it that there is such an 
air of breezy cheerfulness and beauty about the landscape which 
is painted, that it makes me long to take part in an eviction 
whether in an active or a passive sense. But this is not the 
only political picture which has been admitted. I notice that 
there is another on the other side. It is called “The Flowing 
Tide,” and the flowing tide is represented by a number of little 
boys of hungry aspect seated side by side waiting till the tide 
comes up. We are deeply grateful that the Academy recog- 
nises the kindly government of the country, no matter in whose 
hands it is at the time these great and generous banquets are 
held. What is there in us that the Academy should pay us 
this compliment? I am afraid it is not our contributions to art, 
There are certain playful animals of mythological extraction 
whom you may now see in Westminster Hall, and these, I 
believe, are the contributions of Her Majesty’s Government to 
art during the present year, unless, indeed, I include the “ Red 
House” upon the Embankment. If that is the ground for 
the kindness you show us I am bound to return my thanks 
for your discerning liberality. But I think you owe us some- 
thing much greater than this ; you owe to us that great pros- 
perity which you enjoy. You owe it to us that you have been 
able to build up this splendid school of art, and that you have 
imitators who flatter you by the sincerest homage, but who are 
no rivals. You owe to us the great results which from year to 
year you produce upon these walls, and you owe it to us 
because we have left you alone. If we had inspected you, if 
we had superintended you and regulated you, if we had put you 
into all the various swaddling-clothes which modern ingenuity 
has invented, you would never have attained these great 
heights. I have seen suggestions to the effect that other coun- 
trlés encourage art in a much more solid and practical manner, 
and I have heard the expression of wishes that we should do 
the same, I earnestly, asa friend, entreat you that you will 
express no such desires. Do not invite the evil which is too 
ready to rush upon you. You see that the philanthropic 
instincts of paternal government are perpetually endeavouring 
to extend its blessings over a wider and wider area. 1 use the 
term “ paternal,” but it is incorrect. We speak of the mother 
country or the fatherland, but if we adapted our metaphors to 
the reality of the case, we should speak of our “ grandmother, the 
State.” However, I earnestly hope that never, or only at a 
very distant day, if at all, will you have to suffer under assist- 
ance of this kind. But the time may come when there will be 
a committee that will examine you and a commission that will 
reconstruct you. And, worse than that, you will receive the 
assistance of the Treasury, and you will be exposed in Com- 
mittee of Supply to the microscope of Parliamentary taste. 
You yourself, sir, or at least your successor, will be appointed 
by competitive examination, and you will be forbidden by Act 
of Parliament to work for more than eight hours a day. Then 
an inspector will come 
and I fancy that it will be an inspector from the County Council. 
His duty will be to examine beforehand the subjects to which 
your artists are to devote themselves, and to see that the models 


: I : your past—that you 
may rise to higher levels of success in the cultivation of an art 


eehpal by the sheer exercise of your own abilities and your own 
ugh ideals ; and that you may escape that Government super- 
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intendence which, in this case at least, I am sure will interfere 
seriously with the brilliant success which we all see and are so 
glad to recognise. 

The next toast, “ The Interests of Science and Letters,” was 
responded to by Sir William Thomson, and the Lord Mayor 
replied for “ The City of London.” 

Lord Granville replied to the toast of “ Our Guests,” and 
then said :—I propose to drink to the prosperity of the Royal 
Academy, coupling with it the name of Sir Frederick Leighton, 
the president of the noble band of English painters. Following 
the example of some of the greatest of the old masters, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michel Angelo and others, he extends his sympathy 
to every branch of art. He is a painter, a sculptor and a 
creator of art. He has, moreover, the gift of oratory, not 
necessary, perhaps, to an artist, but invaluable to a President of 
the Academy. We are always grateful to him for his manner of 
reception ; we are especially so now for his having again 
brovght home to us the sense of godlike beauty, and for the 
miraculous thrill with which he has introduced into the midst of 
this madding crowd all the charms of solitude. 

The President, in replying, said :—My lord, we have listened 
with not unaccustomed pleasure to the words, at once graceful 
and humorous, in which you have commended this toast to the 
favour of our guests. In the response which that toast has 
evoked I feel much is due to the grace of the speaker. At the 
same time, I may be permitted to hope that the sentiments 
which you have expressed so eloquently may find some echo of 
response among those guests, Gentlemen, respect for the 
memory of those who are no more forces me to give brief 
precedence at these bright anniversaries to sober thoughts of 
sadness and regret, for the day may, I fear, never come when it 
shall be said at such a time of the head of this institution — 


Er zahlt die Haupter seiner Lieben, 
Und sieh ! ihm fehlt kein theures Haupt. 


This year the call from which there was no appeal has been 
heard twice within our active ranks, once within those of our 
honorary members. The first to fall away from them left a 
void not easily filled in the number, too small already, of our 
engravers. To his gifts as an artist was added a most kindly 
nature, and his friends will long miss the gentle and courteous 
companionship of Thomas Oldham Barlow. Our latest loss 
was sustained in the person of a veteran who, in the days of his 
prime, held and deserved a conspicuous position ; an artist 
whose aspirations were ever high, and who never paltered with 

his beliefs. Hand and eye paid, no doubt, in the days of his 
advanced age their necessary debt to unpitying Time; but in 
elevation of aim and singleness of purpose J. Rogers Herbert 
was true to himself to the end. The third loss we deplore robs 
not us only ; in it a nation, a generation, a literature are the 
poorer. It is for others more fit than I am to gauge the depth 
and range of genius of the great delver in human souls who 
now sleeps by Chaucer and Dryden ; but may I not say this— 
that by his loss the pulse and temperature of English verse 
seem in some sensible degree lowered? For surely in our 
generation no such white heat has fainted into ashes as that 
which burns no more in the breast of Robert Browning. But 
whilst I record with sorrow that his seat here will know him no 
longer, | rejoice to be able to announce that the'honorary office 
he beld among us will be henceforth filled by a man widely 
known and as widely esteemed, to whose insight and magnificent 
energy this country owes, among other things, the priceless sam- 
ples of Assyrian art which are the boast of our famous museum in 
Bloomsbury, Sir H. Austen Layard. Gentlemen, these walls 
on which are presented to you to-day some fruits of this year’s 
labour in English art were bright not many months ago with 
the works of artists long since passed away. In this array 
Spain and the Low Countries played a magnificent part; but 
the art of our own country contributed also its large and 
honourable share. One room, indeed, in which had been seen 
but recently a remarkable display of plasticwork of the Italian 
Renaissance, revealed in a most impressive manner—I fear 
that to many it was a revelation—the genius of a great English 
designer, who was filled full with the spirit of that supreme 
period of Italian art, and in whom was seen much of the 
versatility of his great predecessors—Alfred Stevens. We saw, 

among other examples of his power, the sketch model of the. 
first monument that has in this country issued from English 

hands—the monument erected in St. Paul’s to the great Duke 

of Wellington ; and in those who are careful of the honour of 
English art a warm hope was once more kindled that this 

great work, no longer stowed away unfinished and uncrowned, 

thrust aside in a chapel where it cannot be duly seen, may some 

day soar in completed beauty under the arch and on the spot 

which it was designed to enrich. But there is, to my thinking, 

another and peculiar significance in this gathering of some of 
Stevens’s principal designs, and it attaches to the illustration 

they furnished of the employment of the highest gifts in the 

production of objects of common use, and the witness borne in 

every touch of his hand to this great cardinal truth—that all art 

is one. And the sight of the works of a great English artist, 
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thus momentarily, many of them, emerging from oblivion, had 
yet a further lesson ; it sharpened in many minds a conscious- 
ness which has long been gaining strength, and is now on many 
sides finding articulate expression—the consciousness that 
England possesses no great gallery specially devoted to the 
achievements of native art in all its manifestations. Does a 
foreigner desire to learn what is the condition of modern art 
down to the present day among our great neighbours in France 
or Germany, magnificent galleries stand open where he can see, 
study, and admire. Shall we alone be content that no such 
monument of the manifold energy of living art in our country 
be found among us? Gentlemen, the absence of such a witness 
to our artistic life is a reproach that should not be longer suf- 
fered. The time is ripe; I cannot doubt that action is at hand. 
What form that action may take I cannot prophesy ; this only 
I think may be foreseen—that whatever is achieved will be ina 
large measure promoted, as are most great things amongst us, 
by the munificence of individual Englishmen ; and I ask you 
as I sit down to share with me not only the hope but the faith 
that the year which lies before us may see the inception of a 
scheme which shall ripen in due time and bear fruit to the 
honour of British patriotism and of British art. 


= 
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Italian Architectural Drawings in Windsor Castle. 
A. ASHPITEL. 

MONG the objects of which we have copious detail draw- 
ings are those of the completion of St. Peter’s and 
building the sacristy ; the alterations of the basilican churches 
of the Lateran, St. Sebastian, and St. Maria in Trastevere, 
which were required by a change of ceremonies at the period 
of the papal benedictions of the Pope; a great number of new 
churches, among which San Ignazio, Spirito Santo, San Pietro 
in Montorio, works connected with Santa Maria dei Angeli, 
and many others; among the villas are the Giulia, Medici, 
Albani, Riarii, Madama, Panfili, and the banqueting-house of 
Cardinal Farnese; among the public buildings, the Curia 
Nuova, the Propaganda, and many of the buildings on the 
Quirinal ; of the theatres, Alibert, Tordenone, that at Parma 
so well known ; the noble flight of stairs or salitt of the Trinita 
ai Monti, and the fine facade of the fountain of Trevi. Among 
the objects of antiquity are drawings of the columbaria about 
Rome, and of all the temples and basilicas in the state they 
were in at the time. Valuable as those are which represent 
objects still in existence, there are many which have a twofold 
value to the Roman antiquary, because they have since wholly 
or in part disappeared. Among them are the Temple of 
Minerva Medici, that in the Forum of Nerva, the Settizonium 
of Septimius Severus, the villas of Hadrian and of Pliny, and 
a great number of relics formerly in the Appian Way. There 
are also rich treasures in beautiful copies of friezes, arabesques, 
stuccos, and mosaics, taken from the remains of antiquity, 
many of which have faded since exposed to the light, and some, 
perhaps, have perished. But the architects have not confined 
themselves simply to building operations; they have con- 
descended to design the minute adjuncts to decorations re- 
quired. We find among those volumes drawings for altars, 
tents, tombs, funeral decorations, chimneypieces, fountains, and 
even lamps and thuribles. Nor have they been content with 
the artistic portion of their profession ; we find among those 
volumes evidences of high scientific knowledge; we have 
drawings of harbours, with the method of repairing breaches of 


the sea and constructing breakwaters—on a less scale, it is true, 


but as ably planned as that at Plymouth, and a more wonderful 
work, if we consider they could not compel the services of that 
gigantic helot steam in those days. There are also designs for 
prisons and houses of correction, quite on the principle of our 
system of inspection, plans for complete drainage of towns, 
and a number of others, which show that architecture and 
engineering were at that time synonymous arts. Not only so, 
but military engineering exhibits itself largely in these volumes. 
There are plans of the sieges of Tortosa, Monferrat, Fuentes, 
Antibes ; a number of military plans for various parts of the 
country ; projects for fortifying the city of Lucca, which were 
carried out and now exist; curious designs for towers of 
defence, mounting one large gun, like our Martello towers ; 
designs for large granaries ; powder manufactories, with draw- 
ings of the machinery ; designs for drawbridges ; in short, 
specimens of almost all the useful and ornamental arts of the 
day may be found in those volumes. The names attached to 
the drawings, which in most cases, and perhaps in all, are 
autographs, are indeed deserving of deep respect, second only 
to those of the great men of the age which immediately pre- 
ceded them, as Da Vinci, Raphael, and Michel Angelo. We 
find the names or works of Giulio Romano, Domenichino, 
Bramante, San Gallo, Pirro Ligorio, Bartoli, 3orromini, Oddi, 
the Fontanas, &c. And one precious volume is filled with 
original sketches chiefly from Venice, by the famous Canaletti. 


Genius in Art. 


B. R. HAYDON. 


It was exceedingly fine of Sir Joshua, after making a large 
fortune, to tell the young men, “ Were I now to begin the 
world again, to catch the slightest of Michel Angelo’s perfec- 
tions, to kiss the hem of his garment, would be glory and dis- 
tinction enough for an ambitious man: I would tread in the 
steps of that great master.” The question is, Why did he not 
do it when he began the world? For this simple reason, he 
never had genius for it! Genius, be assured, is not a passive 
quality, and cannot conveniently be buttoned up for another 
opportunity, to be let out, as AZolus does the winds, whenever 
the possessor is in the caprice. Genius is a gift which sits ona 
possessor like a nightmare—haunts him when a lisping child, 
a restless youth, or in confirmed manhood. Reynolds, Romney, 
Lawrence, and Chantrey were always predicting what grand 
things they would do as soon as they were above the necessities 
of life ; as soon as snow ceased to fall and water to be frozen ; 
as soon as babies ceased to be tormented with abdominal 
twangs, and Daffy’s elixir was no longer wanted ; as soon as 
all was calm and sinless and free from bad passion. When 
they were so, would not their judgment be more mature? 
When they have secured an independence, would not their 
genius be in a fitter condition for fancy? To this millennium of 
quiet they are always looking; at last it is the very time, 
to morrow they’ll begin. In comes another sitter—then come 
the guineas—then the dining out—then the bewitching flattery 
of some darling he has just painted successfully, and very like 
about the eyes. In the meantime some youth, whom God has 
gifted, in poverty and struggle, spends his money meant for 
food to get clay for a model, conceives a grand figure—sets to 
work without waiting for the 3 per cents. ; and you find in an 
obscure, cheerless, wretched room, a gigantic figure of Milo 
towering to the ceiling, as fine a combination of high art and 
true nature as has ever appeared since the Greeks. Amiable 
impostors in genius, while you, conscious of your feebleness, 
are always the victims of delusions, the grave opens, “ Et voila 
la farce finie!” One of the finest evidences of genius ina 
young man, after his preparatory studies are over, is a restless 
desire to begin. The excuses of idleness are endless. I have 
known men who never began, and yet were morally sincere in 
their intentions to begin, and yet they have died actually with- 
out beginning. Even after genius is evident, it is a curious 
matter of speculation to reflect on what an exquisite balance of 
qualities and propensities, principles and tendencies, to insure 
a full development of its inventions, one absolutely requires. 
Some men are always putting their whole hopes on some 
ulterior discovery of some subordinate requisite ; idleness is at 
the bottom, because, find what they will, they never find 
exactly what they are looking for. 


Warmth in Colour, 


W. JACKSON. 

Everyone seems to be satisfied that warm colouring is 
essential to a good picture ; but what is warm colouring is not 
determined. Some have joined the idea of warmth to yellow, 
others to red, others to the compound of both, the orange ; 
they also differ in the degrees of each. A warm picture to 
some is cold to others, and vice versd. Lambert’s idea of 
warmth was to make his pictures appear as if they were 
behind a yellow glass. Vanbloom’s have a red glass before 
them. Both are an orange colour. Each has its admirers, 
who condemn the rest. Who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree? Nature. All these hues are right as particulars, but 
wrong as universals. Let us examine the different appearances 
of light from the dawn to noon. The first break of day isa 
cold light in the East ; this by degrees is tinged with purple, 
which grows redder and redder until the purple is lost in 
orange, the orange in yellow, and before the sun is two degrees 
high the yellow is changed to white. Invert the order of 
these, and it is the coming on of the evening. All these hues 
then exist in nature, and one is as proper as the other. It is 
necessary to distinguish between the painter’s warmth and the 
sensation. A picture possessing most warmth of colouring 
represents that time of the day when we feel least. A true 
representation of noon must have no tinge of yellow or red in 
the sky ; and yet, from its being noon, one might be led to 
imagine it must be warm. It is the critic, and not the artist, 
who confounds the meaning of these terms. In like manner, 
summer and winter, in respect to light, are the same; the sun 
rises and sets as gorgeously in December, if the weather be 
clear, as in June. I remember seeing two pictures of Cuyp, 
companions—one a cattle piece in summer, the other, winter, 
with figures skating. The sky in both was equally warm, for 
which the painter was much censured by an auction-connoisseur, 
who declared that it was impossible the sky could be warm in 
winter. I believe it is a common mistake to apply the red and 
purple tints to the morning and the orange and yellow to the 
evening. We hear pictures of Claude called “mornings” and 
“evenings,” which may be either. It is really odd enough that 
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here should not bea single circumstance to distinguish the who loved boisterous mirth and rough umour 3 and such 
morning from the evening unless it be in a view of a particular things are not always found in society wh ch calls itself select. 
place ; in this case the reversing of the light shows the differ- But what could the artist do? The man whose patrons are 
ence. Ina picture there is no distinction between going to | pawnbrokers, instead of peers, whose works are paid in porter 
and returning from work, or milking—men ride, drive cattle, | and cheese, whose pockets contain little copper and no gold, 
are fishing, &c., as well early as late. These considerations | whose dress is coarse and his house ill-replenished, must seek 
should soften the peremptory style of critics by profession, and | such society as corresponds with his means and condition ; he 
extend their taste, which at present seems much confined. A | must be content to sit elsewhere than at a rich man’s table 
picture may be too warm, too cold, too red, too yellow to please | covered with embossed plate. That the coarseness of his 
an eye partial to a particular tint; but it ought to be remem- | manners and the meanness of his appearance should give 
bered that all these hues are natural, and in the hands of a real offence to the courtly Reynolds is not to be wondered at ; that 
artist all picturesque. they were the cause of his hostility I cannot believe, though 
this has often been asserted. Their dislike was in fact mutual, 
and I fear it must be imputed to something like jealousy. 


Roman Baths. 


J. FERGUSSON, 

A class of monuments characteristic of Rome, and peculiar 
to her position in the world, are the baths or therme, the 
gigantic remains of which still excite astonishment among the 
ruins of the imperial city. Except the amphitheatre, none of 
her buildings can be compared with them in mass, and when 
complete they probably were far more beautiful as artistic 
productions, as no buildings could more emphatically be ob- 
jects of luxury than they were, or less restricted by any utili- 
tarian exigencies. Unfortunately, we have not any good means 
of judging of what the effect of them really was ; for though 
they have been measured and restored fifty times over, I do 
not know of one plan or restoration on which dependence can 
be placed, or in which the architect or antiquary has not been 
more anxious to bring forward his own learning or taste than 
to reproduce facts as he found them. Those of Pompeii are 
small, the principal apartment being scarcely 50 feet by 18; 
while those of Rome are immense, the principal mass of build- 
ing—in those of Caracalla, for instance—being in itself 720 feet 
by 390, exclusive of the projecting dome. In an historical 
point of view, few works would be more interesting than a good 
illustration of these extraordinary buildings ; but, from their 
age, they could not possess much artistic merit ; nor could we 
learn anything in construction from them, nor anything applic- 
able to an attempt to introduce baths into this country on a 
more extended scale than has hitherto been done. Such baths 
as those of Rome could only exist in a city so peculiarly 
situated as ancient Rome, into which, from accidental circum. 
stances, the wealth of the world was poured, so as not only to 
enable her inhabitants to erect such enormous edifices for such 
purposes, but where also the bulk of the citizens could afford 
to pass the greater part of their time in idleness and sensual 
gratification. Other cities have become rich by commercial 
industry, or great from the intellectual energy of their inhabit- 
ants ; to neither of these were such edifices applicable, but only 
to the mistress of a subject world, living on the industry of 
others, or on the spoil or tribute which, from her position, she 
was able to wring from subject kingdoms or conquered pro- 
vinces. There could be few chapters more illustrative of the 
history of Rome, though none, probably, less applicable to 


any of the countries of Europe under almost any conceivable 
circumstances. 


Greek Faith and Greek Sculpture. 
R, C. JEBB, 


The popular religion of Greece attributed a human form 
and human passions to the various deities of air, earth, and sea. 
In the Homeric poems these deities were stamped with cha- 
racters which, in the popular fancy, they never afterwards lost. 
But, more than a century before Greek sculpture culminated, 
the old simple faith in these gods was disturbed—-very gently 
at first—by the new philosophy which, arising in Ionia, began 
to seek for a key to the problem of the universe. In the filth 
century, after the Persian wars—but still before the great days 
of sculpture—this new scepticism had made great progress 
among the more cultivated class at Athens and elsewhere. 
The period during which Phidias flourished was from 450 to 
432 B.C. At that time the popular religion was still, indeed, in 
full external vigour; there was no decadence in the ritual of 
the temples, the sacrifices, and the festivals. But, by the side 
of the popular religion, there was also an esoteric religion, that 
of men who could no longer believe in the Homeric gods or 
the temple myths, but who cherished a more spiritual faith ina 
divine government of the world. And there were also some 
who had cut adrift from all religious belief. Phidias was the 
friend of Pericles ; the society in which he lived was doubtless 
that of the keenest intellects of his day. Glorious as were the 
forms which he gave to the popular gods, it is most improbable 
that the spirit in which he worked was that of one who re- 
garded them with the devout faith of the simpler folk ; rather, 
it must have been purely the spirit of the artist and the poet— 
in imaginative sympathy with a popular belief which was not 
his own. If we wish to see examples of the Greek art which 
was, indeed, inspired by a living and literal faith in the 
ancestral gods, we should go to the British Museum, to the 
toom of archaic sculpture, and look at those quaint statues, 
dating from the sixth century, or earlier, in which the attempt 
to delineate the human form is still rude: the counterparts in 
stone of those old wooden images which were venerated in the 
temples. Those archaic figures, with their rigid adherence to 
traditional types, are the true historical parallels in this relation 
for such paintings as those of Cimabue and his predecessors, 
They belonged to an age of simple dogmatic faith. In the age 
of Phidias there were many men who, like the Ionian 
Herodotus or the Athenian N icias, stood firmly on the ancient 
ways ; there was also a believing multitude ; but it was not, in 
tespect to most of the finer minds, an age of faith, 


Richard Wilson. 
A. CUNNINGHAM, 


It was the misfortune of Wilson to be unappreciated in his 
own day; and he had the additional mortification of seeing 
works wholly unworthy of being ranked with his admired by 
the public, and purchased at large prices. The demand for the 
pictures of Barret was so great that the income of that in- 
different dauber rose to two thousand pounds a-year ; and the 
equally weak landscapes of Smith of Chichester were of high 
value in the market, at the time when the works of Wilson 
were neglected and disregarded, and the great artist himself 
was sinking, in the midst of the capital, under obscurity, 
indigence, and dejection. He was reduced, by this capricious 
ignorance of the wealthy and the titled, to work for the meanest 
of mankind. Hogarth sold some of his plates for half a crown 
a pound weight, and Wilson painted his Ceyx and Alcyone for 
a pot of beer and the remains of a Stilton cheese! His chiet 
resource for subsistence was in the sordid liberality of pawn- 
brokers, to whose hands many of his finest works were con- 
signed wet from the easel. One person, who had purchased 
many pictures from him, when urged by the’ unhappy artist to 
buy another, took him into his shop-garret, and, pointing to a 
pile of landscapes, said, “Why, look ye, Dick, you know I 
wish to oblige, but see! there are all the pictures I have paid 
you for these three years.” To crown his disappointments, ina 
contest for fame with Smith of Chichester, the Royal Society 
decided against Wilson. To account for the caprice of the 
public, or even for the imperfect taste ofa Royal Society, is less 
difficult than to find a reason for the feelings of dislike, and 
even hostility, with which Wilson was regarded by Reynolds. 
We are told that the eminent landscape-painter, notwithstand- 
ing all the refinement and intelligence of his mind, was 
somewhat coarse and repulsive in his manners. He was indeed 
a lover of pleasant company, a drinker of ale and porter, one 


Corrosion of Lead. 
R. WATSON. 


When plumbers strip the roofs of churches or other buildings 
covered with lead, which has lain undisturbed for many years, 
they usually find that side of the lead which is contiguous to 
the boards covered with a white pellicle, as thick sometimes as 
a half-crown ; this pellicle is corroded lead, and is as useful for 
painting and other purposes as the best white lead. The lead 
on the south side of any building is found to abound most with 
this white crust, that on the north side having very little or 
none at all of it. It is believed also that lead which lies on 
deal boards is not so apt to be covered with this white incrusta- 
tion as that which lies upon oak ; if there be any truth in this 
observation it may perhaps be explained from hence that oak 
contains a much stronger acid than deal, and this strong acid 
being distilled, as it were, by the heat of the sun in summer 
attaches itself to the lead and corrodes it, or this corrosion may 
be the effect of the sun and air, which, by their constant action, 
calcine or corrode the lead ; and this calcined lead not being 
washed off by the rain may, in the course of a great many 
years, form the crust here spoken of. It might be worth 
while, in a_ philosophical view, to examine more minutely 
than has been done the difference between old lead, which ha 
lost some of its parts by long exposure to the air, and new lead. 
The plumbers have assured me that if a pig of old lead and an 
equal pig of new lead be put together into the same iron pot, 
and exposed to the same degree of heat, the new lead will be 
melted much sooner than the old lead. Another difference 
betwixt them respects the quickness with which they may be 


reduced to a calx, the new lead being observed to calcine much 
faster than the old, 
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ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, WATFORD. 


E publish a general view of the proposed church of 
St. John the Evangelist, which is to be erected at 
an early date on the site ‘of the present iron church in the 
Sotheron Road, Watford, Herts. It will accommodate 
when completed nearly 700 people. Owing to the shape of 
the site the nave of the church is nearly a square on plan, 
and contains a morning chapel in the south aisle and a 
baptistery apse at the west end. The church will be a lofty 
structure of a simple early Gothic type. The walling will 
be of Kentish rag facings, Box ground stone dressings, and 
will be roofed in with stone slates. Messrs, CHRISTOPHER 
& Waite, 6 Bloomsbury Square, are the architects. 


8T. MATTHEW’S CHURCH, GRANDPONT, OXFORD. 


HIS church is being erected in the Marlborough 
Road, Grandpont, as a chapel of ease to the parish 
church of St. Aldate, Oxford, on a site given by the Fellows 
of Brasenose College. It contains 560 sittings. The 
design of the church is Perpendicular, and is of simple 
character. It was felt that a tower was hardly in keeping 
with a chapel of ease, and therefore a somewhat unusual 
feature has been adopted, viz. a belfry over the porch, it 
being separated from the church and porch entrance by 
vaulting so as to deaden the scund of the bells inside the 
building. The external walling is of Gibraltar stone, with 
Box ground stone dressings, and the roof is to be covered 
with Colley Weston stone slates with stone ridges. The 
builders are Messrs. Symm & Co., Oxford, and the archi- 
tects are Messrs. CHRISTOPHER & WHITE, 6 Bloomsbury 
Square. 


BUILDING PRACTICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.—VI.* 
By J. WARE. 


HE soil, though it has been less accurately considered in 
respect of situations than the air or water, is far from 
being a trivial article on this head; the air and the water, 
which are allowed to be so important concerns, always may be, 
and frequently are, affected by it. We are therefore to con- 
sider it first in this light, and afterwards in regard to that more 
immediate concern, its fertility. 

We have seen that the air may be influenced by unwhole- 
some vapours arising from the earth, but these in general, 
where they are frequent, come from a greater depth than what 
is commonly understood by the soil. Happily for us this 
country is not much subject to them, but there is a considera- 
tion of that nature in which the soil is greatly and immediately 
concerned ; this is the loading the air with moisture from 
detained waters. 

How long and in what degree the rains shall be detained 
within the reach of the surface is altogether determined by the 
ground, and comes immediately under the architect’s considera- 
tion. The soils in England may be divided into three general 
kinds—sandy, loamy and clayey ; we may add chalky to these, 
but they are not very eligible to build upon. The sandy is the 
lightest and loosest, and in this may be included the gravelly 
kind ; the clayey is the toughest and heaviest. These are the 
two extremes. The loamy consists of sand and clay with other 
mixtures, and is of a middle nature between them; it is, there- 
fore, as middle things in general, the most eligible. 

In absolute sands or gravels there is always a healthy 
dryness in the air; but they let the rains soak through them 
too quickly, so that enough of the wet is not detained for the 
common purposes of the growth of plants, and the dryness 
and sharpness of the air in high situations with these soils is 
too much for many constitutions. On the other hand where 
the soil is clayey if it be in the extreme, the water that falls in 
rains is not able to penetrate it; it is detained too long, and 
here all is in the other extreme. If the clay lie upon the 
surface it is damp and dirty in wet weather, and it cracks and 
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chops in dry, both which are very disagreeable ; and if it lie at 
some small depth under the surface the rains penetrate easily 
to it, but are detained upon it, chilling the roots of plants, and 
by that stopping their growth, making the place damp and 
moist. 

The loam, which is of a middle kind between these, is 
subject to neither of their defects ; it receives rains freely and 
detains them sufficiently, but not hurtfully. There is enough 
moisture in the earth to soften by its vapours the great sharp- 
ness of the air, but there is not so much as to chill the roots of 
plants or occasion a dampness at the bottom. We have 
said that the builder is not, like the physician, to pick out an 
air that will fit for some particular disorder ; but such as, being 
pure and moderate, will preserve health. This air, so far as a 
soil is concerned, which is not in a trivial manner, will most 
naturally be found where that is loamy. The very best soil on 
which a house can be built is a gravelly loam. 

The soil demands great consideration on the other accounts 
of its richness and fertility. These are of the most immediate 
concern for convenience and for beauty. A garden is a very 
essential article in a country habitation, and, both for use and 
pleasure, it should be on such a soil as will cause things 
planted in it to grow well. There is no soil so universally 
fertile as the loamy ; it suffers the rains and dews to penetrate 
freely to the roots of plants, and it detains them, as we have 
shown, sufficiently. , 

We see in wild nature a great instance of the general 
excellence of this kind of soil. There are plants that love 
clay, and these wiil not grow on sand ; there are others which 
delight in sand, and these will not live in clay, but both kinds 
will grow in a loamy earth ; indeed, there is no kind that will 
not This fertility in a soil extends itself not only to the 
ground belonging to the house, but to all that about it, and 
which furnishes the prospect. There is a cheerfulness in a rich 
country which is not in the poor and barren, and in proportion 
to the goodness of the soil is the beauty of the general face of 
nature. 

This so certainly and perfectly accompanies the excellence 
of a soil, that before the ground is opened for examination it 
may be known by the aspect of the growth and herbage. Where 
the corn prospers well and the trees grow straight and beautiful 
the soil is always good, for when it is faulty in one respect or 
the other it is equally seen ; the herbage is poor in spite of all 
the labour and expense of the farmer, and the trees grow 
irrecular and stubbed, or have an aspect of decay. 

We would have the architect take into his consideration all 
the advantages of nature to their fullest extent when he is 
about to fix upon the situation of a house. He must not 
expect that in any place he will find them all in their most full 
perfection ; but knowing what that perfection is, he will be the 
better able to judge how far an excellence in one kind will 
make amends for a deficiency or imperfection in another. 

We have occasionally given many reasons why a country 
house should stand upon an eminence; but we come now to 
examine that point separately, and to consider what the eleva- 
tion should be according to the general nature and circum- 
stance of the ground. 

Every elevation of ground has the advantage of dryness, 
and a more wholesome air than is on flats or in hollows ; less 
moisture remains upon it, and the air has a more free current. 
But these advantages are found only in moderate elevations, 
for in extremes everything is faulty. Because an elevation of 
ground is convenient the builder must not fix his spot upon the 
top of a high hill; the air there is too sharp, the winds have 
too much power, and the place is bleak and commonly barren. 
All eminences are agreeable, but moderate ones the most; 
they avoid the disadvantages and imperfections of the others. 

The higher the elevation the more necessity there will be 
for shelter, and, in general, the less possible it will be to have 
it. All the means of shelter are confined to trees, and these 
will not grow on those bleak and mountainous heights, where 
if the architect should place his house they would be most 
wanted. The side of a hill for this reason is preferable to the 
top, and the ascent should be gentle, because otherwise the 
coming at the house is troublesome, and all the walks about it 
are tiresome. 

Beside the exposure and bleakness of very high situations 
water is commonly wanting, and where that is not in sufficient 
plenty there will not be good verdure. The prospect from such 
a place is fine ; but the contrast of what one sees with what 
one has is afflicting. When we view the fertility of the fields 
below, the barrenness of our situation is the more hateful. 

The most agreeable eminence for a situation is that upon 
the slope of a moderate hill, where the ground rises gently up 
from the plain and continues rising behind the house a little ; 
where the height is sufficient to give us a command of the 
plain below, and where there are trees to shelter us from the 
more disagreeable and strong winds, but none to block up the 
prospect. 

If the house be for a stranger, let there be as much ground 
taken in as will serye his convenience ; but if for the owner of 
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a large territory, let its place be as near as may be contrived to 
the centre of his possessions. There is a pleasure none but the 
man of fortune knows in commanding an extensive prospect 
every way from his house, and knowing that all he sees is his own. 

A situation which thus has a fine air, plenty of good water, 
and an extensive prospect, with a good soil and the defence of 
trees, nay be said to be perfect. He who can find such a one 
need scruple no expense in his edifice, for he will be sure never 
to be tired of it, and if accidents should influence him to leave 
it while he liked it, he would never fail of an opportunity of 
disposing of it to his advantage. 

We have now examined the several particulars on which 
the convenience and healthfulness of a situation depends, and 
shall close our observations on this head with a chapter of 
general observations on the latter and most important article, 
which, while they illustrate the truth of the preceding principles, 
will at the same time lead to a familiar, easy and certain 
manner of judging. 

The reader has seen on what considerations the healthful- 
ness of a place depends. It will not be difficult for him to 
determine on a little examination in what degree any particular 
spot has that great advantage, but we shall here add certain 
common and familiar observations by which it will be known 
at sight. These will be sufficient to determine in a general 
w ay without such examination, and they will ina more particular 
and accurate inquiry always confirm it. 

We have referred the architect fora general idea of the 
goodness of the soil to the growth of those trees and herbage 
that he sees upon it, and we shall in the same manner advise 
him to make his first conjecture before his inquiries by the 
general face of things, including the other buildings and their 
inhabitants, and to confirm the result of those inquiries by the 
same means afterwards. 

With respect to buildings, if he perceive them clean and 
fresh on the surface, though so old that the materials begin to 
decay, it is a proof that the air is pure. On the other hand, if 
the walls be tinged with green and other colours, and moss and 
other herbs grow upon them in abundance, he may look upon 
it as a proof that the air is damp and bad. In general he will 
find the buildings that stand on elevated situations, good soils, 
and in a free air of the former kind, and those which are 
situated in bottoms on damp soils and choked up with wood 
of the latter. 

If the trees by their regular growth and thriving aspect 
declare the goodness of the ground, let him observe the cattle 
in the adjoining fields to know what is the condition of the air 
and water. Provided the pasture be tolerable, these creatures 
cannot fail to thrive if they have the common advantages in 
those two respects ; but where there is a fault in either or both 
of them they will show it in their aspect. If they be hearty, 
brisk and strong it shows that the air is good and the water 
pure ; if they be feeble, poor and heavy the fault is commonly 
in one of these two particulars, and most probably in the latter. 

From the brute animals let him ascend to the inhabitants, 
for in their faces and conditions he will read the most certain 
account of the general healthiness or unhealthiness of the 
place. High spirits, strength to labour, a-good body, anda 
fresh complexion are marks of health that can neither be dis- 
puted nor mistaken. The lower people have all these, from 
their moderation of diet and exercise in working, in a degree 
superior to the dainty and the idle, but they have them not in 
all places alike. He who should have observed the inhabitants 
of the Alps universally with swelled throats might naturally 
conclude that, if he fixed among them, he should have the same 
before he came by a critical inquiry to search the cause of it in 
their water. This may serve as an instance of the general 
manner of judging ofa situation before we descend to particulars, 
and more or less it will be found true in all. 

There is something in a good air that is, as it were, the 
object of taste. We perceive it as we take it in, and are scarce 
ever mistaken in judging of it that way, but it is only in 
elevated places that we have this mark of its purity. Inthe 
Same manner that we perceive this the moment we breathe it 
we are struck at sight by that appearance of robust health we 
see in the faces of the inhabitants on healthy spots, nor are we 
any more mistaken. 

Our own species are the most tender of all the animal kind, 
and feel the bad effects of air sooner than any other. The 
cattle will sometimes show natural defects ina bad place, as 
has been observed, but their disorders are generally an indica- 
tion of badness in the water. Men show the lesser defects of 
the place in their faces, and are affected by every fault that can 
attend it. We are subject to more disorders than other 
creatures, and they more easily fall upon us. It is a reason 
why we should be more upon our guard to avoid the occasion 
of them. Nature which has left us liable to them gave us our 
reason for that purpose. When we have our choice of a whole 
kingdom in which to fix our residence it is an unpardonable 
error to place ourselves where any great convenience is 
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The general occasions of this we have delivered separately, 
as they regard the air, the water, and other accidents, and we 
here propose the plainest and most certain method of assuring 
ourselves whether we have judged rightly by those rules, for in 
places where others enjoy their health he who comes to seat 
himself from elsewhere may; where they do not, probably 
neither will he. There is an advantage he may have over 
others by fixing upon a spot particularly healthy, whereas they 
are situated as chance disposes them, but it is best to have this 
advantage where all is good about him, for where the rest is 
bad it may not be sufficient to secure the benefit. The face of 
the inhabitant shows the general condition of the country as to 
health, and this may be obtained in a picked situation. He 
must be very weak or very rash who would fix himself where 
every man he met was shivering with an ague, as is the case in 
many marshy countries. On the contrary, he may reasonably 
be tempted to the spot who sees nothing but health in the 
countenance of the people, and reads of seventies and four- 
scores upon their tombstones. 

The architect has been led to the several considerations 
which are concerned in the choice of a place for his building, 
and he has been before acquainted with the nature of those 
materials with which it is to be raised ; weare now to lead him 
to the employing those materials on that ground in the most 
secure and commodious manner ; and this by first giving him a 
general idea of the essential parts of a building, and then de- 
livering rules for the raising from these and the ornamental a 
regular and beautiful edifice. 

The first of these essential parts is a foundation, the ground- 
work and basis of the whole; a thing so important that the least 
error or fault in it affects the whole building, and is not to be 
rectified without great difficulty, expense and inconvenience. 
To avoid the dangers of those faults or errors, we are in this 
chapter to give such cautions as are requisite, and prescribe 
such methods as will certainly inform the builder where will be 
his hazard. This chapter may be considered as preparatory to 
the succeeding. We have fixed upon the spot for the house, 
and we are about to lay its foundation ; we shall therefore here 
examine the ground on which it is to be raised, and, while we 
prepare for the conveniences of the building, assure ourselves 
of the condition of the earth that is to bear it. According to 
this the foundation is to be laid with greater or less expense, 
care and trouble. 

It is necessary that every house have conveniences for dis- 
charging its refuse water, and other useless and offensive 
matters. These are obtained by digging and laying sewers and 
drains at proper depths, and with the needful outlets ; it is 
convenient also that there be a well for a supply of spring 
water for certain uses, for though this be inferior to the water of 
ponds or rivers for most occasions, there are some which it 
answers much better. 

As these, therefore, are conveniences and necessities that 
must be at sometime prepared, we mention them first in order, 
and advise the builder to begin with them, because they will 
discover to him the nature of his ground, and consequently the 
method that is needful to be observed in his foundation. The 
opening for sewers and drains shows him the strata or beds of 
earthy matter ts some depth, and that of wells to a much 
greater. When these are finished, therefore, he is to begin 
laying his foundation ; and he is to prepare himself for the 
method of doing it by what he sees thrown up in the digging, 
for he will know by that whether the soil be in itself strong 
enough to support a foundation, or whether he must have 
recourse to art, and in what degree or what manner. 

As to sewers and drains the great care is that they be made 
large enough, that they be placed deep enough and have a 
proper descent, that they be well arched over, and have so free 
a passage that there be no danger of their choking up, the 
cleaning them being a work of expense and trouble. 

Wells are to be sunk in places where they will stand with 
most convenience, and at such a depth as to retain a sufficient 
quantity of water. They must be carried down below the level 
or surface of the water that is collected within the strata of the 
earth, otherwise they will not receive or hold it ; and they must 
be carried so far below that they may detain a proper quantity. 

The collection of water between these strata lies so differently 
in various places that the depth of wells is necessary to be five, 
six, or eight times as great in some spots as in others, not 
accounting the extremes of either ; but sometimes a great deal 
of the expense of digging wells where the water lies thus deep 
is to be saved by boring. When the well is regularly dug to 
twenty or thirty feet deep, it is in many places a good method 
to have recourse to this expedient; a large augur is to be used, 
and the earth carefully taken out of it as it becomes needful. 
The water will often at length rise up through the hole with 
great impetuosity, and fill the well to a sufficient depth. 

This method is practised in Italy, France and Germany with 
great success, and has been also very happily tried in several 
parts of England, particularly in Essex. ‘The expense of this is 
so vastly less than that of continuing to dig and make the well 
to the needful depth in the usual manner, that wherever the 
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situation of the place renders it at all likely of success, and 
water is not found at a moderate depth, it should be tried. It 
is most likely to succeed in places encompassed with distant 
hills, or where there may be conceived to be subterranean 
passages. 

When a reasonable conjecture can be made at what measure 
the water will be found, the diameter of the well should be pro- 
portioned to its expected depth. This may often be known very 
exactly from the wells in the neighbouring places, and, when 
finished with a lining of brick or stonework, it will need no 
further care for ages. 

In the neighbourhood of the sea the necessary depth of wells 
may be easily known by observing the level of its water. In 
Bermudas they have wells in a manner close to the shore, which 
rise and fall with the tides, and yet the water is perfectly fresh. 
In all parts of that island they find water when they have dug 
nearly to the level of the sea, and it is commonly fresh, though 
not always. At any time if they dig a few feet deeper they 
come at salt water. These are facts very exactly laid down by 
Mr. Norwood, who has been upon the spot, and may be of use 
to the architect who is about to build under the like circum- 
stances. 


INFLUENCES ON PRIMITIVE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By BARR FERREE. 


CLIMATIC 


LIMATIC changes, variations of temperature and rainfall, 
differences of geologic structure and of animal and 
vegetable products, the nature of the soil, and the topography 
of a country—in short, all the factors that constitute environment 
—are the most important and universal elements in determin- 
ing the form and construction of the dwelling. Sociological 
influences, such as mode of life, government, mental status, 
and the like, are of importance chiefly in the earlier stages of 
society, and their effects upon architecture gradually lessen 
with the progress of civilisation. 

Climatic influences can be traced in our own buildings as 
well as in those of the most primitive races, in the structures of 
the nineteenth century as in those of prehistoric times.. The 
builders of the great churches of Europe pitched the roofs at a 
high angle to permit the easy discharge of snow ; in the milder 
climate of Italy such a course was unnecessary, and a lower or 
flat roof is found. Large windows, to admit light and heat 
from the sun, are the rule in the north, while small ones, to 
keep out the glare, are characteristic of the south. The very 
mouldings are frequently cut so as to carry off the water or to 
protect delicate carvings placed beneath them. 

The influence of climate and of environment extends to the 
art of painting. The characteristic features of the various 
schools of landscape-painting are largely the reflection of the 
environment of the artist. The history of culture and of 
civilisation abounds in illustrations of the influence of environ- 
ment upon the arts and development of man. In the earliest 
historical periods the most advanced races dwelt in warm 
climates, or those in which natural phenomena were uniform. 
The great nations of antiquity, the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans, all originated and thrived in 
semi-tropical districts. In America the most advanced races, 
the Aztecs and Peruvians, were likewise inhabitants of hot 
countries. 

It isa remarkable fact that the centre of civilisation has 
shifted from near the equator towards the poles. To-day the 
most progressive races inhabit the temperate zone, while the 
stolid and stationary ones are in the frigid and torrid where 
there is little variation of temperature. It would almost seem 
that a diversified climate, one of sharp contrasts of hot and 
cold, of rain and snow, was essential to a progressive 
civilisation, and at all events it is in such that the intellect 
attains its most vigorous growth. In Europe the Germans and 
English are in advance of the Italians and Spaniards, and in 
America the people of New England claim to be ahead of their 
fellow-citizens ia the south. In whatever direction civilisation 
is tending, it is at least safe to say that a uniform environment 
throughout the world would result in uniformity in thought, in 
art, in manufactures, and in construction, and to variation in 
environment more than to any one cause differences in these 
particulars are due. 

Among primitive peoples the influence of environment on 
construction is very marked, and to it differences can be 
traced which are not noticeable among advanced races. First 
of all may be considered the influence of wind. This was an 
important element in determining the development of the 
rectangular dwelling, which arose in a desire to exclude it. 
In part of Tasmania, for example, the natives used windbreaks, 
but in the western portion of the island, where the weather 
was more severe, huts were built of wattle and daub. A 
common method of gaining shelter, illustrated by the Australians 
and the Coroads, is by placing the entrance to leeward ; very 


frequently no wall at all is built on this side, the ingenuity of 
the builders being confined to keeping the wind out on the 
others. The Bachapin houses have a number of devices for 
excluding the wind. They are surrounded by a fence of closely 
interwoven twigs and branches, with an opening that conforms 
to the shape of the body, being wider at the top than at the 
bottom. ‘The house has two walls, an outer and an inner one ; 
the former is of sandy clay, manure, or grass, thrust in between 
poles that support widely projecting eaves. The inner wall is 
without windows and encircles the portion of the house used 
for sleeping and storing purposes. The roof is constructed in 
a particularly thorough manner of poles bound with acacia bark, 
over which sticks are tied transversely, and covered with a thatch 
of long grass or straw, which in turn is held down by twigs in- 
serted at both ends. Few structures exhibit so many special ex- 
pedients to protect the inhabitants against the inclemency of the 
weather as this, but there is a very large class of dwellings, 
especially in colder aid more windy countries, that show 
attempts to exclude the air. A favourite device is a single 
small entrance, which was much used among the Indians of 
North America, and it need scarcely be pointed out that for 
this reason openings are closed with doors or shutters, or else 
a curtain, mats, skins, cloths, varying with the products of the 
country or the wealth and knowledge of the builders, is hung 
before them, and protection thus obtained not only against the 
severity of the elements but from prying eyes. 

In some tropical regions it is intensely hot by day and cold 
by night, a condition of affairs that would naturally lead to the 
building of houses that could be opened in daytime and closed 
at night. An interesting example is furnished by the houses of 
Samoa, that have a low wall, the upper portion of which is 
closed at night by screens. A similar end is sought in the low 
circular huts of the Tartars of Central Asia. They are 
intolerably close by day, but at night, owing to the piercing 
winds, are as comfortable as they are necessary to the 
preservation of life. 

In direct contrast to this system of construction, which is 
designed to exclude the air, is the system arranged to give it 
free access, The latter is to be found in all hot countries. 
Sometimes the dwelling is open at one end ; at other times it 
is without any walls at all. The former may be found among 
the Tannese, the latter among the Adamese. The Tongans 
build in a similar manner, but with the roofs descending nearly 
to the ground. The shed, of course, is the form best adapted 
to permit the free circulation of air, and it appears in a great 
variety of forms. The Conibos Indians of Peru supply an 
excellent illustration, building in the clearings under the direct 
rays of the sun huge open sheds capable of accommodating 
three families. In the Hawaii Islands a different custom 
prevails, sheds being used in summer, and in the cold season 
dwellings with low walls and high roofs. 

Rain also has an important influence upon construction, As 
has been noted, flat roofs obtain where there is little or no rain, 
pointed or inclined ones where there is an abundance of it, 
While this distinction is broad enough to be observed among all 
peoples, in all parts of the world, and in all degrees of civilisa- 
tion, there are a number of special expedients that have been 
devised by different peoples as the result of local conditions or 
their own knowledge. The Abipones, whose dwelling is so 
rude as to consist simply of a tent of two poles and a mat, dig 
a trench to carry off the rain. The granaries, which almost 
invariably form part of an African village, are frequently 
furnished with projections that extend beyond the walls to carry 
off the rain. An interesting series of examples of the same 
regard for natural requirements is furnished by the stone 
edifices of more advanced peoples. In Syria and Egypt, where 
the rainfall is too light to be taken into account in construction, 
roofs are flat; in Greece and Italy, where it is light but 
periodical, the roofs are pitched at a low angle; still further 
north, in Central Europe, where rain and snow are abundant, 
the roof is sharply pitched. The richly-domed roofs of India 
may have originated through the same cause. A leading 
characteristic of Indian architecture is a succession of pilaster- 
like ornaments, surmounted with a dome or roof covering. 
In a rainy district the simplest way to protect an upright 
column or post is by a covering, and it is quite likely that such 
a primitive arrangement may have suggested to the Indian 
architect the idea of his many domed walls where each upright 
member appears to have a roof of its own. 

Differences in construction result from differences of 
temperature, as when the summers are short and hot and the 
winters very long and cold. Under these circumstances the 
usual method is to occupy a different dwelling each season. 
Summer houses are light in structure, while winter ones are 
built with a regard to warmth. The Chippewa, for example, in 
summer use a primitive stracture formed by two poles meeting 
at the head, a ridge-pole, and a strip of birch bark. In the 
winter they build circular lodges accommodating two families, 
covered with birch bark held down by sticks ; the entrances 
are closed with blankets. The Comanches have arbours of green 
boughs in summer and conical lodges of buffalo skins in winte 
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The Indians of Cooper’s Creek use windbreaks of branches 
or stalks of marsh-mallows in summer, and in winter rain and 
windproof lodges of sticks covered with grass or weeds with earth 
or sand thrown on the top and beaten down. In fact, the practice 
of building two kinds of dwellings for the different seasons is 
very common among the American aborigines. A similar 
custom is found among other peoples. The Ostyaks build huts 
of birch bark for the summer and for winter yurts of wood and 
earth, with floor sunk in the ground for greater warmth. These 
winter houses are occupied by several families, while the 
summer ones are used by one only. Other North Asian 
peoples, as the Kamtschatdales and Tschutski, have similar 
arrangements. The summer houses of the former are elevated 
on posts, while the winter ones are partly sunk in the ground. 
The Innuit live in tents of skins during the summer; as the 
weather becomes colder they build combination houses of 
sheets of ice with a roof of skins, and when the winter has 
finally set in they resort to the typical house of blocks of snow 
and ice. The Todas, though living in a warm region, have 
duplicate and triplicate dwellings permitting a seasonal change 
of abode, a sort of primitive “town” and “country” house 
arrangement, 

A change of dwelling is not, however, necessarily confined 
to districts having strongly marked seasons, but is sometimes 
due to change of occupation. The Brokpas of the Upper 
Indus build separate houses in the fields in summer, while in 
winter they use communal dwellings. Thus each family is 
enabled to cultivate its own piece of land in the warm season, 
while the whole tribe huddle together for greater warmth in the 
winter. The Zufi and other pueblo tribes of New Mexico 
adopt a similar method. The Dakotahs erect permanent com- 
munal dwellings of birch for the use of the agriculturists in 
summer, and at other times live in temporary lodges of skins, 
thus reversing the process of the Brokpas. Temporary tents 
of poles covered with mats are used by the Chinooks during 
the fishing season, and permanent board dwellings at other 
times. 

The leading climatic features that have been considered 
produce what may be termed special variation in structure. 
These factors, wind, rain, snow, and change of season, do not 
produce uniform effects, some tribes building more with 
reference to one than to another. They may, therefore, for the 
sake of convenience, with the additional element of earth- 
quakes—which cause readily recognised features wherever they 
occur—be classed together under the general term of secondary 
climatic agencies. 

But there isa much more important element due to climate, 
and that is the material employed. Difference in material is 
traceable to the influence of climate and geological formation, 
and to this cause chiefly iz to be attributed the many variations 
in structure to be found in all parts of the habitable globe. 

The want of an abundant and readily procured building 
material is productive of all manner of expedients. Ina treeless 
country the first resort is to skins. Numerous illustrations of 
this were to be found among the North American Indians 
before their habits were changed by civilisation. The 
Comanches, the Dakotahs, the Chippewayans, and the Snakes 
are but a few of those who used skins for the want of a better 
material, although it is to be remarked that for the dwellings of 
nomadic tribes skins are the most serviceable material. The 
Patagonians and the Arabs used skin tents because timber was 
scarce. The Mandans were extremely sparing in the use of 
logs in their houses, for in the region in which they dwelt trees 
grew only in patches, and being confined to the bottom lands 
between the banks of the rivers were difficult to transport. 

From the use of skins the next step was to the use of clay. 
The rudest method is simply to spread it over a wood frame- 
work, as was done in the case of the Mandan huts. This, 
however, implies only a slight advance in technical skill. A 
higher stage is exhibited in the houses of the Ashantee. These 
are formed of a slight framework of wood, thickly coated with 
clay, and smoothed off to resemble columns and panelled walls, 
a system not very unlike that of the Chaldzans and Assyrians. 
These structures form a sori of stepping-stone to the use of 
brick, which is at once the highest and most developed method 
of employing clay as a building material, though moulded terra- 
cotta may be considered to be a still further specialised form of 
it. The Afghan huts farnish an interesting series. Some, as 
at Khandahar, are entirely of mud bricks, no wood at all being 
used, not even in the roof. Others, as in the Pishin valley, 
have roofs partially constructed of wood, which is carefully 
carried in each migration. The settled Arabs of Asia usually 
build with sun-dried bricks. In the case of more advanced 
peoples there may be noted the use of brick in Assyria and of 
stone in Egypt, the material in each instance being the most 
readily obtainable. It would have been quite impossible for 
Assyria to support its population had it not been for the use of 
clay as a building material. The arch was first used in treeless 
countries, or at least where large building materials were not to 
os and may be said to have originated in the use of clay. 

€ adobe houses of North America owe their origin to the 


absence of any other suitable material or the difficulty of 
obtaining one. 

Some of the above examples show peculiarities of construc- 
tion due to the presence of certain kinds of materials only, but 
there are instances where a choice has been made among 
several kinds of materials. Squier describes houses at the 
mouth of the Rio Ranees, in Peru, that are built of a peculiar 
tough turf found in the vicinity. Tule is used in the rainless 
districts of Peru and California. The use of a certain abundant 
substance in one district results in peculiar methods which 
are absent in structures in which they are not used. 

The use of stone as a building material resulted from the 
want of a better and more easily handled substance. The first 
stage, where some timber can be had, is to build a wall of 
stone and a wooden roof. Such dwellings are found among 
the Maiwar Bhils. Stone forms the fabric of the most 
important edifices of Egypt, and the Doric temple itself, as 
M. Viollet-le-Duc has so ably shown, is a stone structure 
admirably designed and executed, and expressing in the 
minutest details the adaptability of the material to the various 
uses to which it is put. The size of the stone has an important 
influence on the appearance of the building and the method of 
construction. In the stone pueblos of America three kinds of 
walls were used—one of alternate layers of large and small 
stones, another of layers of large stones, and a third of rubble- 
work. Lintels are found where large stones can be obtained 
and arches where only small ones can be had. Incidentally, 
also, the use of small stones led to the introduction of plastered 
or stuccoed surfaces. 

The Egyptians built huge columns of small stones, covering 
them with plaster in order to produce the effect of monoliths. 
The grand yet simple results of Greek architecture were 
obtained chiefly by the use of large materials, while the rich- 
ness and variety of the Gothic results from the constant use of 
small stones. The Romans relied almost exclusively upon the 
plaster coating or veneer of costly marble laid on walls of 
ordinary brick for the fall effects of thei¢ buildings. The use of 
courses of stone naturally suggested the ornamentation of each 
row or of certain rows. Soft stone was still further instru- 
mental in the development of ornament. Lastly, it may be 
noted that a taste for polychromy follows the presence of 
varied coloured stones. The rich appearance of the buildings 
in the volcanic districts of France furnishes ample illustration. 
Stone was a substance not much employed by primitive 
builders, as its use implied considerable technical knowledge, 
and no works of importance could be accomplished except by 
means of the concerted action which is only found in semi- 
civilised or civilised communities. A number of stone huts are 
to be found in various parts of Europe, dating from a remote 
past if not from prehistoric times, that are scarcely more than 
stones piled up with more or less regularity. Few of these 
exhibit half the care and labour to be noted in the dwellings of 
the most primitive Africans. 

Artificial building material came into use when no other 
was at hand and when the tribe possessed sufficient technical 
knowledge to produce it. The Kalmucks use frames of willow 
covered with felt, made of a number of pieces fastened 
together with thongs or hair ropes. The Khirghiz build 
similar tents, but made of reed mats held down’ by bands 
embroidered with needlework. These mats are covered with 
an outer layer of felt, held in place by white belts crossing 
each other in various directions. The yurtas of Mongolia are 
formed of a lattice of wooden laths brought from the Khalka 
country, where they abound. The roof is of light poles, and 
the whole is covered with sheets of felt that are doubled in 
winter. The completed tent bears a close resemblance toa 
heap of earth, an appearance that may have been sought asa 
protection against enemies. 

Sometimes a material is used because it is the most con- 
venient, though a better may be had with little trouble. The 
Chinese mud hut is a case in point. It is composed of mud 
and millet stalks and has numerous advantages in the eyes of 
the natives. The materials can be had on any plain for the 
mere picking up. In addition each man can build his own hut, 
an advantage not to be despised where incomes are microscopic. 
When the floods and the rain threaten to dissolve the habita- 
tion, the owner takes his family and household goods to the 
roof, and as the water gradually disintegrates the walls the 
whole structure sinks softly down, safely preserving the 
precious freight. The ranchos of Chili, built of twigs and 
rushes and plastered with mud, are constructed so as to be 
easily taken down and rebuilt. 

Closely allied to houses built entirely of mud are those con- 
structed of wattle and daub. Such dwellings are of frequent 
occurrence, and illustrations are supplied by the Mundrucus of 
Brazil, the Araucanians, the Malagasys, the Gonds, and many 
others. In the northern interior of Australia the natives con- 
structed huts of boughs covered with grass and leaves, with a 
thick outer covering of mud. The Fuegians sometimes placed 
turf above their shelters of skins, bark, or grass, and the dwell- 
ings of the Ostyaks, the Tschutschi, and the Oonalashka a 
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all covered with earth. Such structures are to be found not 
only where better material is wanting, but where the people 
are too indolent to devise better methods. 

Further variations in buildings are due to the fact that a 
peculiar material is within reach which gives a character to the 
architecture. The light and graceful character of the dwellings 
of Eastern Asia is due to the abundance of bamboo. Among 
the people using this eminently adaptable material are the 
Nagas, the Khryings, the Javanese, the Sumatrans, and a host 
of others. It is the foundation of all East Asian building, and 
though it reached its highest form and fullest development with 
the Chinese and Japanese, the less advanced races well under- 
stood its capabilities, and made good use of it. The Javanese 
houses are built of a framework of bamboo and poles, covered 
with plaited bamboos or reeds. The roofs are of reeds, leaves, 
or pieces of bamboo split and applied to each other by their 
alternate concave and convex surfaces. The floors are of split 
bamboos. The Sumatran dwellings are largely built of palupo, 
which is bamboo opened and made flat by notching the joints 
on the outside, cutting away the insides, and drying the shell 
in the sun. It is sometimes fastened with nails, sometimes 
woven together. ‘The floors are of bamboo, with an upper layer 
of split ones. The roofs are varied. Some are covered with 
palin leaves, formed into sheets, doubled at one end over a lath 
and tied to the rafters; others are of narrow split bamboos 
laid so as to form a triple covering; others are covered with a 
substance resembling horse-hair; and still others have split 
bamboos arranged as in the Javanese houses. The high-arched 
roofs of the New Guinea houses are due to the elasticity of the 
bamboo, It is generally used throughout the East for floors 
even if in no other part of the dwelling, as it is more readily 
worked than palm wood. All these structures exhibit the 
simplest and most obvious applications of bamboo to the needs 
of construction; but the full development, as seen in the houses 
of China and Japan, is so close to the methods of civilisation 
as to remove them from the scope of this paper. 

Other trees tend to the formation of characteristic struc- 
tures. Palm leaves are extensively used for thatching wherever 
they are found. In the Brierly Islands the houses are built of 
slender poles lashed together with rattans and thatched with 
grass which still has the roots attached to it, over which are 
placed a few leaves of the cocoa palm. , In the dwellings of the 
New Zealanders and the Waraus palm is also employed as a 
thatch. The Arawaks of Guiana build their houses entirely 
of palm. Grass is also very generally used for thatching 
purposes. 

Bark, when it can be obtained in sufficiently large pieces, 
forms an excellent building material. Examples of its use have 
already been noted in the shelters of the North American 
Indians and the Australians. In high latitudes a variety of 
expedients are resorted to in order. to supply what nature has 
denied. Snow and ice are pressed into service when nothing 
else is to be had, and form good and serviceable shelters. No 
useful substance is permitted to be wasted, and driftwood is 
treasured when it can be obtained. The Innuit usually build 
with snow when they can get no driftwood. The bones of 
animals are sometimes used, so pushed for means of shelter are 
those living in the extreme north. The Tschutski build a 
framework of wood and whalebones, and other northern people 
construct dwellings entirely of the bones of whales, walruses, 
&c. These structures are circular, dome-shaped huts of to or 
18 feet diameter ; the lower part is of stone, the upper of bones, 
that gradually incline inwards, meeting at the top. The crevices 
and the outside are covered with earth, and in the winter an 
additional layer of snow is carefully spread over all. 

Apart from the use of animal skins and bones in building 
the dwelling, there are certain structural devices intended to 
prevent the living animal from interfering with the comfort and 
safety of man. Some authorities affirm that the abundance of 
reptiles in the island of Timour led to the custom of elevating 
the houses on posts. In the dwellings of the Brierly Islands, 
which are also elevated, a special device is introduced as a 
guard against rats, consisting of an oval disc placed between 
the joist and the post. In some parts of Africa it has been 
stated that the natives build their huts in trees as a protection 
against lions. Nearly all African granaries are elevated on 
posts to keep the grain safe from the ravages of rats. The 
records of African travel abound with accounts of the ravages 
of the dreaded white ants, and the care that must be taken to 
protect everything edible in the way of wood or other sub- 
stances. Fs 

Some few of the leading characteristics of primitive archi- 
tecture have been passed in review. Viewing the subject from 
the standpoint of the influence of the environment only, many 
features which are to be attributed to sociological influences 
have been omitted. Limiting ourselves to this position, it is 
evident that, however spontaneous architecture may be at the 
present day, however much it may be the creation of the fancy, 
the expression of a refined and cultivated taste, a desire for the 
odd or the beautiful in its earliest conception, its rudest forms, 
it was nothing more than the action of the environment on the 


mind of man. If the climate was warm he built himself a 
dwelling that gave him as much air as possible; if it was cold 
all his resources were devoted towards obtaining heat. If it 
rained regularly or constantly he gave his roofs a sharp incline ; 
if there was no rain the roofs were flat and afforded a pleasant 
place of resort in the cool of the evening. If there was no 
stone he made bricks, and if a pliable wood was at hand he 
devised a light form of structure the very ornamentation of which 
was in harmony with it, 

In primitive architecture there was no effort for effect—no 
loss of material ; primitive man had neither the time nor the 
intellect to spend on structures that are dictated solely by fashion 
or caprice. He advances slowly and with caution, evolving 
beforehand his methods of procedure. From natural shelters 
like caves he gradually progresses through the various stages of 
a single windbreak to a partially-closed hut, and finally to the 
perfected form of an enclosed dwelling. In the case of sedentary 
tribes these dwellings are constructed with great care and skill, 
and sometimes attempts at ornamentation are made. With 
nomadic tribes there is less architectural advancement, but each 
applies his knowledge and means as best he may. To us, 
with our comfortable homes, our huge hotels, our gigantic office 
buildings, our churches, our theatres, our railway stations, our 
factories, our elevators, our steam heat, our electric light, and 
the thousand and one conveniences and necessities of modern 
life, the structures of primitive peoples appear meagre and in- 
sufficient. It should be remembered, however, that many of 
our modern conveniences are intended to supply artificial wants, 
and that the necessities of to-day were unknown the day before 
yesterday. The hut of the Adamese doubtless answers all his 
ideas of comforts, and is eminently adapted to the life he leads. 
We, on the other hand, are constantly striving for changes and 
improvements, and are never satisfied with the best results we 
can obtain. Primitive architecture may be stationary—it may 
exist in forms to-day that were employed thousands of years 
ago—but it is the faithful reflection of the environment, and is 
thoroughly suited to the uses to which it is put. No further 
confirmation of this is needed than the fact that when Europeans 
take up their abode in tropical countries they follow the native 
methods of architecture so far as a prejudiced judgment will 
permit. 

Nothing can be more rash than to attempt to formulate a law 
of architecture. The records of primitive architecture illustrate 
no law other than the action of environment and sociology. 
We may indeed say that man uses the best material known 
to him in the best way he can. This is, in fact, but one of 
the great principles underlying all architecture, both primitive 
and civilised, though perhaps it is best illustrated in primitive 
forms. 


MR. JAMES NASMYTH. 


HE death is announced of Mr. James Nasmyth, whose 
‘invention of the steam-hammer will have made his name 
familiar to all, For some six months he had been in failing 
health, but this arose merely from his great age, and he was 
accustomed to say up till a few months ago that he had never 
known what it was to be ill. About a month ago he left his 
place at Penshurst, near Tunbridge, and came to town, where 
he stayed at Lailey’s Hotel, and there he died on Wednesday 
morning. ; 
James Nasmyth was born in Edinburgh on August 19, 1808, 
He was the youngest child of a family of eleven, the children 
of Alexander Nasmyth, the landscape-painter. The eldest of 
the eleven was Patrick, who followed his father’s profession 
and achieved some success in it. James Nasmyth gave early 
evidence of a taste for mechanical pursuits. He was, the 
Times says, educated at a school in Edinburgh, where this 
taste was increased by intimacy with the son of an ironfounder, 
whose works young Nasmyth was never tired of visiting. At 
home he had the advantage of listening to the conversa- 
tion of many men of no mean rank in science or art, who 
were among his father’s friends. From a very early time he 
had learnt by constant practice the art which has been found 
most valuable to great engineers—the power of handling 
tools of all kinds himself. All the various processes of prac- 
tical mechanics were familiar to him, and when he reached a 
sufficient age to attend classes at Edinburgh University, he was 
able to pay his own fees from the sale of models of steam- 
engines and other mechanical contrivances which he had con- 
structed under his father’s roof. The classes he attended at 
the University were those in chemistry, mathematics, and 
natural philosophy. He became so well known for his skill in 
model-making that we soon find him earning money for engines 
for actual] use in shops and for illustrative models for mechanics’ 
institutes. In the year 1829, when Nasmyth had just com- 
pleted his twenty-first year, he came to London and offered his 
services to Mr, Maudslay, the founder of the celebrated firm 
of engineers, which still flourishes, though now as a limited 
company, after sixty years from the date of Nasmyth’s first 
entrance. Mr. Maudslay,.after testing his efficiency, appointed 
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him as his own assistant in the private workshop. The small 
salary paid him—it is said to have begun at Ios, a week — 
was sufficient to keep young Nasmyth without any calls on his 
father’s purse. He remained with the firm for two years, and 
in 1831, on Mr. Maudslay’s death, he returned for a short time 
to Edinburgh, where he spent his time and skill in constructing 
a set of engineering tools. With these tools and a very small 
capital he established himself in business in Manchester. 
Here he soon found the work that poured in upon him too 
much for his small premises, and he secured a large plot of 
ground at Patricroft, near Manchester. This site of 12 acres 
was soon covered by a vast series of workshops, which he called 
the Bridgewater Foundry. In the purchase of the site and the 
erection of the buildings he had considerable assistance from 
gentlemen who saw the ability of the youngengineer. Here he in- 
vented and perfected a large number of mechanical tools which 
are used in workshops all over the world. ‘The most famous 
of them all is the steam-hammer, which has done more than 
anything else to make his name known among those who know 
but little of engineering. Indeed, the steam-hammer is used 
almost proverbially for a force, to the combined strength and 
delicacy of which no limits can be set. This was invented in 
1839, only five years after Nasmyth had started business in 
Manchester, and since that time it has had an increasing 
influence in mechanical arts, especially in the driving of piles 
used in the foundations of bridges and dock works. The first 
idea of the hammer occurred fo its inventor when he was 
asked by the Great Western Railway Company to construct a 
wrought-iron intermediate paddle-shaft for a proposed ship 
called the Great Britain. Other firms had declined to under- 
take the construction of a shaft with a size and diameter never 
before attempted. The paddle-shaft was never forged, as the 
screw was invented about this time. But meanwhile Nasmyth 
had invented a means of raising an enormous block of iron to 
a sufficient height, and of regulating and directing its descent 
upon the anvil below. Among the other inventions perfected 
by Nasmyth at Bridgewater Foundry may be mentioned his 
safety founding-ladle, the double-faced wedge sluice valve, a 
reversible rolling-mill, a form of steam-engine derived from 
that of his steam-hammer and now almost universally adopted 
for screw steamships, and a spherical seated safety valve. In 
1857, at the age of forty-eight, Mr. Nasmyth retired from the 
business, which for some years had been carried on by the 
firm of Nasmyth, Gaskell & Co., and from that time he resided 
at Penshurst, where his principal pursuit was astronomy. 


INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHITECTS 
OF IRELAND. 


HE monthly Council meeting was held at 37 Dawson 
Street on Monday, Mr. T. Drew in the chair. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. A vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. A. Oliver, of London, for his kind 
gift to the Institute of the designs for the Royal Exchange, 
Dublin, dated 1768, by the late Mr. H. Newton, architect. The 
Dublin Corporation Improvement Bill was again under dis- 
cussion, and the correspondence having been read, in which 
the Corporation declined to accept the amendment proposed 
by the Institute, the following resolution was unanimously 
passed :— 

“ Having read the correspondence between the President of 
this Institute and the town clerk relative to amendment, dated 
February 3, 1890, proposed in clauses 40 and 61 of the Dublin 
Improvement Bill by this Institute, the Council has to express 
its disappointment and dissatisfaction that the Corporation 
committee having charge of the Bill are determined to 
maintain these injudicious clauses as drafted. The Council 
can do no more than enter its protest against the rejection of 
its advice, founded on thorough experience of the working and 
wants of building legislation in Dublin, and to record its 
opinion that the arbitrary powers sought under these clauses 
are unwise in the interest of future committees of the Corpora- 
tion, as well as in those of the citizens.” 


ROYAL 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION.* 
By KEITH D, YOUNG. 


pa HOSPITAL is primarily a building devoted to the care 
and treatment of the sick and injured poor; in its 
secondary and scarcely less important function, it is a training 
school for the teaching of the science and art of medicine and 
surgery. cs 
Now, in order that both these functions may be performed 
to the best advantage, it is necessary that large numbers of 
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patients should be brought together in one hospital, for it will 
easily be seen that the task of administering one hospital for 
300 beds will be far easier and less costly than that of 
administering ten hospitals for thirty beds each, and for 
teaching purposes the larger the amount of material the better 
both for teachers and students. ‘The risks, therefore, inherent 
on the aggregation of large numbers of sick people are, and 
must be, encountered, hecause it would be impossible to 
furnish the necessary medical and surgical aid to the sick poor 
in any other way. Let us consider briely of what these risks 
consist, and how the experience of the past helps us to over- 
come them. In the first place, it must be remembered that a 
hospital ward is filled either with people whose condition is 
that of disease, the exhalations of whose bodies are laden with 
infection, or with those with open wounds, to the exposed 
surfaces of which the contact of impure air means the pro- 
duction of a special class of traumatic or wound diseases. In 
either case it is the contamination of the air of the ward 
which retards or prevents the recovery of the patients. This 
contamination of air may be accomplished in several ways: it 
may either be by overcrowding of patients in the wards, by 
imperfect ventilation, by improper arrangement of buildings, 
by defective drainage, or by defective keeping or maladminis- 
tration. 

As an example of all these defects, the old Hotel Dieu at 
Paris was full of instructive lessons. This remarkable institu- 
tion, whose origin as a hospital for the sick dates certainly 
from the twelfth century, possibly from earlier times still, had 
become, at the time Tenon wrote his notable ‘* Mémoires sur 
les H6pitaux de Paris,” an enormous mass of buildings built 
partly on one bank, partly on the other bank of the river, the 
one part connected to the other by two bridges, one of which 
was actually occupied by wards. Into this vast network of 
buildings, where ward opened into ward so that each was, as it 
were, but the ante-chamber to the next, and consequently the 
air in each was freely in communication with that of all 
the others, between three and four thousand patients were 
crowded. Every imaginable case of disease, including even 
lunacy and infectious fevers, was received, and a large propor- 
tion of the patients had to lie two, four, and even six in a bed. 
With remarkable prescience Tenon points out one by one the 
insanitary conditions of -this hospital; the want of ventilation 
to the wards caused by the crowding of offices of all kinds, 
blocking up the free air-space on all sides, and by the placing 
of wards side by side; the crowded condition of the wards ; 
the abominable and “ unspeakable” state of the latrines ; and 
the infected state of the whole atmosphere of the hospital con- 
sequent upon these and other defects. The result of all this 
was that operations which were performed with comparative 
safety in other hospitals were almost uniformly fatal in the 
Hotel Dieu. The example of the Hotel Dieu has been often 
quoted, but the lesson which it teaches cannot be too strongly 
enforced, as it lies at the root of all hospital hygiene. 

Coming now to more recent times, the experience, dearly 
bought indeed during the Crimean War, showed how terribly 
the injuries wrought by human weapons can be multiplied and 
intensified by foul air. In the hospital at Scutari—which at 
one time, according. to Miss Nightingale, had 2,500 sick and 
wounded under its roof—two patients out of every five died ; 
while in the huts on the heights above Balaclava the mortality 
did not reach 3 per cent. The lessons thus taught have not 
been without their value, for the great wars that have followed, 
notably the Civil War in America and the Franco-Prussian 
War, have been comparatively free from wound diseases. 
Instances could be multiplied almost indefinitely showing how 
in this hospital persistent attacks of pyaemia or erysipelas were 
traced to the contamination of the ward air by emanations from 
the foul linen in the closely adjacent laundry; in another, 
similar evils were traceable to the close proximity of the out- 
patient department or post-mortem room to the wards ; and in 
a third, how foul, leaky, and unventilated drains and cesspools 
produced a chronic condition of unhealthiness both in patients 
and staff. Time will not permit me to enlarge more on this 
part of my subject, but the vital importance of it cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon, Cleanliness supreme and all-pervading, 
cleanliness of air, of soil, of building, is the key-note of every 
point of good hospital construction and administration. 

In considering the principles which should guide us in the 
planning of a hospital, the first question to be determined, 
assuming that the number of patients and staff and the neces- 
sary classification has been settled, is the nosition of the various 
buildings in relation one to another. There must be in every 
general hospital—and it is with this class of hospital only that 
Iam now concerned—at least five separate departments :— 
(1) The administration, which comprises all the purely official 
and domestic parts; (2) the nurses’ quarters ; (3) the wards ; 
(4) the out-patient department; and (5) the mortuary. In 
many important hospitals of recent date these have been again 
subdivided, and separate buildings provided for kitchen, offices, 
and the operation-room. The main fact, however, which I wish © 
to impress is that all these five buildings should be as separate 
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and distinct as it is possible to make them. In most hospitals | secretary or superintendent, the matron, the steward, and the 


erected during the last century you will find that every depart- 
ment, including also frequently a laundry, is housed in one 
building, and that every part of that building is in more or less 
direct atmospheric communication with every other part. The 
evils of this arrangement have over and over again been de- 
monstrated, and many such hospitals have been within recent 
years either demolished or very materially altered, much to the 
gain of the patients. As an example of what is thought neces- 
sary by eminent medical authorities in our day, I have here the 
plans of two recent hospitals—the University Hospital at Halle, 
and the Johns Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore. The University 
Hospital at Halle consists of sixteen detached buildings, of 
which thirteen belong to the hospital proper, the remaining 
three being devoted to teaching purposes only. The large 
central block with four wings is the surgical department, and 
forms in itself a complete hospital in all but the kitchen offices. 
The E-shaped block in the south-east corner is the gynz- 
cological department, with the director’s residence adjoining ; 
and the two blocks between this and the surgical house are 
respectively the kitchen offices and the engine-house. Behind 
these is another E-shaped block, with two detached buildings, 
one on either side. These together form the medical depart- 
ment. The long building at the extreme west contains isolation 
wards, and the two smaller blocks between this and the surgical 
house are for additional isolation, the small building between 
them being the chapel. The E-shaped block to the north of 
the surgical house is devoted to diseases of the eye, the throat 
and ear. 

The Johns Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore, the munificent 
gift of the citizen whose name it bears, occupies a site rect- 
angular in form and 13 acres in extent. -The buildings are 
twenty-two in number, and are all connected together by 
corridors. The corridors, however, which connect the ward 
blocks communicate only with the basements under the wards, 
the communication between the wards themselves being by 
way of the flat roof over the corridors. Thus the wards them- 
selves are practically detached buildings. In the block plan 
the large block marked A is the administration building ; Bx 
are blocks for paying patients ; CC, bath-houses; Dp, dispensary 
and drug-store; E, kitchen and domestic apartments ; 1, nurses’ 
house ; H H, pavilions with octagonal wards ; J J, pavilions with 
rectangular wards; KK, isolation blocks; L, lecture theatre 
and students’ building ; M, out-patients’ department ; 0, mor- 
tuary and post-mortem room; P, laundry and washhouse; s, 
greenhouse. The principle of absolute detachment of wards is 
here carried out, but not quite to the same extent as at Halle, 
while the plan of restricting the height of the wards to one 
storey only is strictly observed. The progress of this hospital 
will be observed with especial interest from the fact that it is the 
outcome of the matured experience and observation of one of 
the most experienced surgeons in the United States, and that 
no time, pains or money have been spared to carry into effect 
what have been thought the essentials of perfect hospital 
hygiene. 

In these two hospitals the principle of absolute severance 
between the several parts is carried to an extent that has not, 
so far as I know, been attempted in this country, and certainly 
could not be carried out except at enormous cost in London or 
in any great town. There is, too, in this country a strong 
opposition to the system of detached buildings, and it would 
probably be very difficult, if not impossible, to get any com- 
mittee to approve of a plan in which no covered communication 
between the wards and the administration existed. Assuming, 
then, that the wards and the administration building are to be 
connected by means of a corridor, it is essential to provide 
that any interchange of air between the two shall be, as far as 
possible, abolished. In the Great Northern Central Hospital 
we have endeavoured to accomplish this upon a very limited 
site. The wards are attached to the back portion of the 
administration, building by a short piece of corridor, which is 
ventilated on both sides, and the lifts and staircase, which 
necessarily form shafts of communication between the different 
floors, are kept entirely outside the ward pavilion. ‘The neces- 
sity for keeping the mortuary building absolutely detached is 
sufficiently obvious. Nothing could be more fatal to the health 
of the living than any communication between the wards and 
air tainted with the emanations from the dead. The out-patient 
department should be kept separate, because the air of the 
waiting-rooms, and in a lesser degree of the consulting-rooms, 
becomes much vitiated from various causes, and also because 
it is practically impossible to foretell what cases of an infectious 
disease may at any moment present themselves. The nurses’ 
home may, or may not, be in direct communication with the 
hospital proper. For the sake of the nurses themselves, pro- 
bably the more complete the severance is the better. 

Let us now consider these various departments more in detail. 
First, then, the administration department. Under this head 
are comprised the official quarters, including the board-room, 
secretary s office, and matron’s office—the residential quarters 
comprising the rooms for the resident medical staff, the 


servants—and the domestic department including the stores, 
kitchen offices, and linen-room. The detailed planning of the 
administration building will necessarily vary according to the 
size of the hospital, and no very minute rules can be laid down 
respecting it. I may, however, point out that unless the kitchen 
offices are placed in a one-storey separate building, they should 
certainly be put at the top of the house. There is no practical 
difficulty attending this arrangement, examples of which may 
be seen at the Hospital for Consumption, Brompton, the Great 
Northern Central Hospital, and the Hastings Hospital. The 
provision of ample store accommodation is an important point. 
It is far better to provide too much store room than not 
enough, for the difficulty of increasing store room in an existing 
building is very great indeed. 

We may now pass on to the wards which, together with 
their offices, form the most important part of the building. 
Formerly a ward was regarded merely as a room into which a 
certain number of beds were to be put, without much thought 
being taken of how the well-being of the patients would be 
affected by the conditions under which they were to be housed. 
The old Hotel Dieu at Paris was, of course, a typical instance 
of how wards should not be arranged. At La Clinique, 
another large Paris hospital, the wards were long and 
narrow, and the windows were placed in the two ends; 
between these windows no less than eight beds were 
placed. Again, in many old hospitals the wards formed 
a series of rooms arranged on each side of a corridor, 
which formed a channel of communication connecting all the 
wards together. Yet another form of ward is what is called the 
“ double ward,” which consists of two long wards placed side 
by side with the windows in the sides, and with openings cut 
through at intervals in the dividing wall. This arrangement 
gives four beds between the opposite windows. The fault of 
all these forms is in a greater or less degree the want of 
efficient ventilation, and it was the recognition of the evils 
consequent upon a defective air-suppiy that resulted in the 
pavilion system of wards. The essential feature of the pavilion 
system is that the wards are long rectangular buildings, pro- 
jecting out usually at right-angles to a main corridor, The 
space between the pavilions should be equal to at least twice 
the height of the buildings, and the long axis of the wards 
should be nearly due north and south, so that the maximum 
amount of sunshine available should be admitted to the wards. 
The question of the number of storeys admissible in a ward 
pavilion is one upon which authorities differ materially. In 
many of the most recent hospitals in France and Germany, and 
notably in the magnificent hospital at Baltimore, the wards are 
restricted to one storey only. Such a system is obviously a most 
costly one in the matter of site; and it seems to me that it is 
to be justified only on the score of really important benefit to 
be gained. Personally, 1 am unable to see any sufficient gain 
to be obtained at all commensurate to the enormous cost in- 
volved. But—and this lies at the root of the matter—if two or 
three storeys of wards are to be superimposed, each must be 
absolutely independent atmospherically of the other—there 
must be no shafts, whether for staircases or lifts, to communi- 
cate the air of one floor with that above. In nearly all the 
earlier pavilion hospitals you will find that the staircase and 
one or more lifts, and sometimes that abomination called a 
dust-shoot, are all closely adjacent to the ward. It is so at the 
Herbert Hospital, Woolwich, one of the earliest pavilion hospitals, 
at Leeds, at the Norfolk and Norwich, and at St. Thomas’s. 
At the Great Northern we have placed the staircase and the 
lifts in such a position that they cannot form shafts from one 
ward to the other. It would appear from the plan of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital that the staircase and the lifts are so placed 
that they must form channels of communication between the 
different pavilions by way of the basement ; but the system of 
artificial ventilation is intended to act in so perfect a manner 
that all chance of such an occurrence is obviated. 

In considering the internal arrangement of the wards the 
first point to be settled is the space to be allotted to each 
patient. Space in a ward is very commonly referred to as 
cubic space only ; but it is equally important to consider floor- 
space, and the distance to be allowed between each bed and its 
neighbour. Upon this question of space authorities differ 
widely. In the table given in Mr. Snell’s work the floor-space 
varies from 69 feet per bed to 149 feet, and the cubic space 
from 864 feet to 2,544 feet. The last figures are those of the 
Hospital of St. Andrew at Genoa, whose wards are considerably 
over 20 feet high. Now it was the opinion of so eminent an 
authority on ventilation as the late Professor de Chaumont that 
nothing is gained by making the height of a ward exceed 12 feet, 
and in making calculations in actual practice he was accustomed 
to exclude all space in excess of this amount. You will see, 
therefore, how important it is to arrange your cubic space in 
relation to your floor-space, and not to increase the one at the 
expense of the other. In the first place, then, the wall 
space or distance from centre to centre of each bed should be, 
determined. In a large ward, say for twenty beds, the space 
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should not be less than 8 feet—8 feet 6 inches or 9 feet by pre- 
ference. For the width of the ward 28 feet is a good dimen- 
sion. It allows plenty of free floor-space in the centre of the 
ward, which is a point that must always be remembered, 
especially where clinical teaching is carried on. ‘These figures 
give a floor-space of 112 feet as a minimum. ‘Taking 12 feet as 
the standard height, you get a cubic space per bed of 1,344 feet. 
A height of 12 feet will, however, be found, for appearance 
sake, too low for a ward upwards of 80 feet long, and I think 
something must be conceded to one’s sense of proportion. 
Having settled the dimensions of the ward, the next step is to 
place the beds and set out the windows. In some of the plans 
shown you will see that the beds are arranged in pairs with one 
window to every two beds. This plan of coupling the beds 
has many disadvantages, In the first place, each bed is unduly 
near one of its neighbours, instead of being placed in the 
centre of its own air-space ; secondly, the ventilation cannot be 
so perfect as when each bed has a window each side of it ; 
and, lastly, the beds are necessarily so close on one side to the 
windows that much inconvenience arises therefrom in the 
shape of draughts and cold currents of air from the condensing 
surface of the glass. Each bed, then, should occupy the centre 
of its own air-space, and should be between two windows. 
There is one more point to be observed in the arrangement of 
beds and windows. 

You will notice that in the wards at the Great Northern 
Hospital a small window is, in each case, interposed between 
the end beds and the end walls, and the length of the ward is 
increased by the space necessary to get this window in. The 
reason for this is that it has been observed that when, as is 
usually the case, the end bed stands in a corner with a 
window on one side only, that particular bed has acquired a 
bad reputation as one in which cases have not fared as well as 
they ought ; and the interposition of a window between it and 
the end wall has had the effect of correcting this bad tendency 
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the above, facing Oxford Road, with go feet frontage, and the 
new 60-feet thoroughfare called Whitworth Street, with 120 feet 
frontage, has been secured by General Booth for close upon 
15,000/. Preliminary sketches of the buildings proposed to be 
put upon the site, viz. a large “ citadel,” accommodating 3,000 
persons, temperance hotel, several shops and offices, are being 
prepared by Mr. J. Williams Dunford, architect, of 1or Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. The cost of the buildings will be about 
12,0007, 


GENERAL. 


The Four Paintings by Mr. Burne-Jones, now on view at 
Messrs. Agnew’s gallery in Bond Street, have been sold, it is 
stated, to Mr. Henderson, the well-known financier, for 22,000/, 

Mr. T. R. Hardy has given to the Leeds Fine Art Gallery 
the picture of a Norwegian Fjord by Normann, now being 
exhibited in that gallery. 

The Duke of Beaufort, Lord High Steward of Gloucester, 
has been asked to lay the memorial-stone of the Municipal 
Buildings and Public Baths in that city. 


A Ladies’ Night, under the auspices of the Lyric Club of 
the Architectural Association, will be held at 9 Conduit Street 
on the evening of the 22nd inst. 


The Wilton Town Council, acting as the Urban Sanitary 
Authority, have decided to provide a new cemetery for the 
town, Mr. Fred. Bath, F.R.I.BA,, F.S.1., of Salisbury, has 
been appointed architect for the work. 

A Midiand Counties Meeting of the Association of Muni- 
cipal and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors will be held at 
Hereford on the 17th inst. Mr, J. Parker, the city surveyor, . 
will read a paper on the Hereford sewage and municipal works. 

Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., has given 500/, towards the pro- 
posed enlargement of Holy Trinity Church, Greys Hill, Henley. 

™M. Robert Fleury, the “father” of French artists, died on 

Monday afternoon at the advanced age of ninety-two years, 
: The Manchester City Council contemplate turning some 
of their baths into gymnasia during the winter months by con- 
structing temporary floors over the swimming baths, with other 
temporary fittings. 

Mr. J. Jardine, late High Sheriff of Cheshire, has made a 


donation of 2,500/. towards the restoration of the south porch 
of Manchester Cathedral. 


Plans for the erection of a Liberal Club at Little Hulton 
have been prepared by Mr. Thorp, architect, of Whitefield, the 
contracts for which will shortly be let. 

Mr. J. Colledge on Monday sent in his resignation of the 
borough surveyorship of Bewdley, owing to his having been 
appointed assistant surveyor to the County Council. 

The Governors of Ludlow Grammar School having 
decided to call in an architect to report on the state of the 
school buildings, have invited Mr. Thompson to make the 
inspection, 

A Site has been secured for the North Manchester People’s 
Institute opposite Queen’s Park, Harpurhey. Plans of the 
projected new building have been prepared and submitted to 
the committee. be 

Plans are being prepared by Mr. Alfred Swash, M.S.A., of 
Friars Chambers, Newport, Mon., for a new United Methodist 
Free Church, which it is proposed to erect in Newport. 

Mr. M‘Culloch has prepared the plans for a public 
gymnasium which it is proposed to erect on the Ward Road, 
Dundee, at an estimated cost of about 2,500/, 

The Preamble of the Central London Railway Bill, subject 
to the insertion of clauses for the protection of owners of pro- 
perty, was passed on Tuesday. The new line will pass under 
some of the principal thoroughfares in the West-End of London, 


and the traffic is to be worked by electricity, or by other than 
steam locomotives, 


The Birmingham City Council on Tuesday authorised 
the leasing, by the Art School Committee, of land in Cornwall 
Street, with a view to the extension of the central school of art 
at a cost of 11,000/, or 12,000/, 

A Site having been offered to the Aston Local Board, the 
erection of proposed new baths will begin forthwith, subject to 


the erection not contravening the stipulations of the building 
estate. 


The Personal Estate of the late Mr. Thomas Andrew 
Walker, the contractor for the Manchester Ship Canal, the 
Barry Dock, and the Severn Tunnel, has been sworn of the 
gross value of 982,2432, and net value 551,6947, The executors 
are empowered to carry on or discontinue his business, as they 
may think best. 

The Death is announced of Mr. W. Medlycott Duke, at 
Weymouth, on the 3oth ult. Mr. Duke was a member of the 
Architectural Association, and some of his architectural sketches 
were lately reproduced in the Architect. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Edinburgh. — The new Established Church at South 
Morningside, built at a cost of about 6,000/, from the designs 
of Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, of Edinburgh, has been opened. It 
is in the Early Decorated Gothic style. Provision has been 
made for an extension at the south-east end of the site, and 
the church, when finally completed, will provide accommoda- 
tion for 1,000 persons, with tower and spire rising to a height 


of 180 feet. The masonry throughout is of red stone. 


Horncastle.—The church of St. Wilfrid, Thornton-by- 
_ Horncastle, has been reopened, after thorough restoration 
under the direction of Mr. Ewan Christian, the work having 
been carried out by Mr. Frank Bell, of. Horncastle. The 
previous church was of debased Georgian style, and erected 
after the demolition of a larger pre-Reformation church, about 
1730. The church now consists of an entirely new chancel, 
fitted with oak stalls, lighted by east Perpendicular window and 
a squre-headed Late Decorated window. The nave has been 
thoroughly recast, there being a new Perpendicular window at 


the west end, and new Late Decorated windows in the north 
and south walls. 


Wednesbury.—The memorial-stone of a new chancel, part of 
a scheme for the restoration and extension of the parish church, 
has been laid. The cost of this section of the work will be 
1,600/. or 1,700/., and two previous sections cost 4,o00/, and 
2,800/, A fourth will consist of the building of north and 
south transepts. Mr. Basil Champneys is the architect, and 
Messrs, Dorse & Son, of Cradley Heath, are the builders, 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Beverley.—New offices for the East Riding County 
Council are to be erected. The buildings will be situated in 
Cross Street, on the site of the old Mechanics’ Institute. The 
buildings are to be of red brick with stone dressings, and the 
style selected is English Renaissance. The estimated cost is 
4,5007. Messrs. Smith & Brodrick, Hull and Goole, are the 


architects, and it is intended to commence the work of erection 
as Soon as possible. 


Cleckheaton.—Public baths, just erected by the Local 
Board at a cost of 4,5c02,, have been opened. The building is 
a substantial Gothic structure in Tofts Road, opposite the 
railway station, and has been erected from a joint design by 
Mr. Reuben Castle and Mr. W. H. Howorth, architects, Cleck- 
heaton. Provision is made for Turkish, vapour, and slipper 
eu and there are separate swimming baths for adults and 

oys. 

_, Manchester.—The New Palace of Varieties, Oxford Road, 
will soon have a close neighbour, The Opposite corner site to 
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THE WEEK. 


THE annual report of the Sheffield Society of Architects 
and Surveyors was read at the third general meeting on 
Tuesday. The society now consists of forty-four Fellows, 
twenty-four Associates, and six students, The balance in 
hand is 55/. The report stated that an invitation had been 
received last July to hold the first preliminary examination 
in conjunction with the Institute and the allied societies. 
Seven candidates passed, and were registered as proba- 
tioners. The council gave a guinea book prize, and re- 
mitted the examination fee in each case to signalise the 
importance of the inauguration of the series of examinations. 
It was said that the council has supplied information re- 
lating to quantities in the Sheffield district to the Standing 
Practice Committee of the Institute. The council have 
had under careful consideration certain suggestions to 
accompany the by-laws of the Sheffield Town Council as to 
new streets, buildings, and plans of the same. The need 
of an independent meeting-room and library for the use of 
the society was urged upon the members. Afterwards the 
following council were elected for the season 1890-91 :— 
President, Mr... F. Fow Ler. vice-president, Mr. C. J. 
INNOCENT; treasurer, Mr. J.B. MircHELL-WITHERS; hon. 
secretary, Mr. C. HaprieLp; council, Messrs. T. J. FLock- 
Ton, E. M. Gress, W. F. Hemsoii, W, H. LANCASHIRE, 
and W.C. Fenton. The meeting had under consideration 
“ detailed suggestions and particulars relating to the forma- 
tion and construction of new streets, buildings, &c.,” which 
it is understood will be considered at the next meeting of 
the Sheffield Town Council, and as it appeared to the 
members some of these suggestions would involve con- 
siderable expense and trouble to the building public, and 
might well be modified without interfering with the object 
aimed at, it was resolved to memorialise the Town Council 
on the subject. 


~ Tur paintiiig, Mouth of the Greta, Rokeby, Yorkshire, by 
Mr. KeeLty..HAtswE.ue, -has, been. putchased by . Mr. 
Hepworth for 350/., and presented by him to the Leeds 
Fine Art Gallery. The following pictures have been -also 
purchased by the Corporation for the gallery :—A Storm 
on the Sand Hills, by H. CLARENCE WHAITE, 262/. Ios. ; 
The Harbour Bar, by ADRIAN STOKES, 250/.; A Change of 
Wind, Boulogne Harbour, by T. B. Harpy, 200/.; Wazting 
for Buyers, by THomas Hunt, roo/.; The Minstrel’s Curse, 
Uhland, by J. Morvecal, 70. The purchase of other 
pictures is contemplated. 


WHEN men of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S standing address an 
audience on a subject relating to art, they feel bound to 
make suggestions which may be startling rather than useful. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in speaking about art has, as it were, to 
imagine himself to be somebody else. He has not dis- 
played any love of pictures or statues, and, although every- 
body looks up to him in Birmingham, he has not, we 
believe, shown his approval of the establishment of the art 
gallery by the contribution of a single work in any form to 
the collection. When, therefore, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN at the 
dinner of the Artists’ Benevolent Institution expressed a 
hope that the Royal Academy might take some prominent 
part in the establishment of a collection of modern British 
art, we fancy he was not speaking from convictions that 
were deep-seated, but was simply adopting the oratorical 
trick of flattering an audience. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN referred 
to the Manchester Jubilee Exhibition to prove the possi- 
bilities of the project ; but if he were acquainted with even 
the history of the exhibition (we do not suppose he could 
have seen the pictures, since a prominent politician is 
restricted -in the pursuit of pleasure), he must have known 
that it was a success because it was independent of the 
Academicians, If a gallery of modern British art is to be 
founded, care must be taken to keep it ‘free from the 
influence of Burlington House. Does anybody imagine 
that with a committee of Academicians, water-colour paint- 
ing would have the prominence it deserves, or that the merits 
of works: by members of other'societies would: be freely, 


| recognised ? It is too often imagined that the Royal 
Academy is an institution that is above all selfish con- 
siderations ; but if it be considered that the members are 
men, and at all times weak men have been among them, it 
will then be evident that precautions must be taken to 
avoid the effects of prejudice and jealousy in carrying out 
arrangements by any committee of the Academy. 


Tue Glasgow Town Council, by adopting the following 
resolution, have set an example which many other corpora 
tions might well imitate :—‘ Looking to the fact that 
frequently advantage cannot be taken of favourable oppor- 
tunities, as they from time to time occur, of acquiring 
suitable pictures, &c., for the Galleries, and specimens for 
the Museum, on account of the delay involved in requiring 
to report recommended purchases to the Town Council, 
the sub-committee ask that they be authorised, after taking 
such skilled advice as in the circumstances they consider 
expedient, to purchase such pictures, &c., for the Galleries 
and specimens for the Museum as, keeping in view the 
price at which they can be acquired, they consider should 
be added to the collections, and that without making a 
prior report to the Council. Any purchases made under 
the authority now asked would be paid for out of the sums 
set apart for the purchase of additional works for the 
Galleries and Museum, and would be reported to next 
meeting.” An amendment to the effect that the sum at 
the disposal of the sub-committee on Galleries and Museums 
should not exceed 7o0o0/. a year was negatived. 


By the election of Mr. Husert HERKOMER as an 
Academician, the members of the Royal Academy have 
shown themselves to be superior to prejudice. In England 
people believe in specialists, while it would be difficult to 
enumerate the diversities of Mr. HERKOMER’s undertakings. 
He has worked as hard at lecturing, composition, music, 
metalwork, decoration, &c., as if each was as important to 
him as the painting of easel pictures. In one of the records 
of the Renaissance such strange activity would appear 
admirable, but in sober England its judiciousness was 
doubted by many. Mr. HERKoMER “has had the courage 
to give his talents the fullest freedom, and his election as 
an Academician will be taken as a declaration of competent 
judges.that he was right. There is no doubt either that 
among all the pictures by Associates in this year’s exhibi- 
tion, Mr. Herxomer’s Our Village, a view of Bushey, is 
the raost important. It has often happened that when an 
artist has attained the full honours of the Academy his 
powers become weakened ; but as success has not hitherto 
lessened Mr. HERKOMER’S vigour, we are confident that his 
future works will surpass those by which he made a name. 


Tue Scottish National Portrait Gallery has been re- 
opened after rearrangement. One noticeable addition is to 
be a record of the name of the architect, for on a moulded 
panel placed between the first and second large windows to 
the west of the central doorway the Board of Manufactures 
have decided there shall be carved in sunk letters the fol- 
lowing inscription :— “Dedicated to the illustration of 
Scottish history, this edifice, the gift to his native country 
of Joun Rircuie Finpiay, was erected Anno Domini 1890 
by the Honourable the Board of Trustees for Manufactures. 
R.. Rowanp ANDERSON, LL D., architect.” Hereafter 
there will be no puzzle about the- name of the architect of 
the building in fine red stone which is so acceptable an 
addition to the architecture of Edinburgh. 


THE members of the Birmingham Photographic Society 
have decided to undertake a photographic survey of 
Warwickshire. The vice-president of the section charged 
with the work is Mr. JerHro A. Cossins, architect. It is 
proposed to have a council consisting of representatives 
elected by the various photographic and scientific societies 
of Warwickshire, with co-optative members, who may be of 
service in developing or aiding the work of the survey. In 
Manchester a similar experiment is being tried, but the 
work of representing whatever is interesting in a whole 
county is still more onerous. The photographs, if they 
escape fading, will be an invaluable record, and the best 
supplement to the maps:of the Ordnance Survey: »» si. 
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THE EDINBURGH EXHIBITION. 


O many complaints have been heard of late years about 
the tardiness of completing a miscellaneous exhibition, 
we are not surprised that men consider the best time to see 
one of those called “international ” to be when the close is 
approaching. ‘The causes of the delay are easily discovered. 
Since 1851 few novelties have been introduced in the 
schemes of exhibitions, and after forty years the public as 
we'l as exhibitors have grown weary of the perpetual 
repetition. People who send in goods commonly find after 
one of these experiments that they have lost money in 
expenses, the amount being large or small according to the 
importance that was attached to the project. Naturally, 
they hesitate about throwing away money again, and if they 
have promised support to a new venture it is not given 
promptly. Indeed, it may now be said that few manufac- 
turers exhibit for the advantage arising from exhibiting, 
BRowN goes in because he has heard that JonEs is becoming 
more enterprising and is about to bring out similar pro- 
ductions, the truth being that Jones would giadly stand 
aloof if he could be assured of the absence of his rival. It 
sometimes happens that an arrangement is feasible by which 
the representatives of a trade agree to abstain from exhibit- 
ing, and in such cases there is less of a financial loss, 
and a business never suffers because it is not represented 
in the building or catalogue of an exhibition. It is 
found that an international exhibition js only a sort of 
bazaar, and an important manufacture seems as much out 
of place in one as in the Lowther Arcade. The visitors not 
only re‘rain from giving orders for the purchase of things, 
for there is no selection that indicates merit, but they will 
not even condescend to bestow a careful examination on 
what is placed before them at so much cost. 

We have said above that few novelties were introduced 
in exhibitions, but we must not overlook one which iS 
profitable to all who have financial interest in the success of 
the affair, and which is most injurious to every one who has 
hired a part of the space. Originally the competition for 
notice was between the objects in the building. Of late 
there is also a more formidable competition with what 
is without the walls. The management naturally have a 
desire to avoid loss, and consequently an exhibition has now 
to be set up in the centre of a sort of demesne, which can 
be utilised afer the expenditure of large sums of money, 
as a rival attraction to draw away people from looking at the 
stalls for which the unlucky exhibitors have to pay no small 
ren’. Hence we see crowds hurrying through an exhibition 
building in order to share in the enjoyments which are out 
of doors. The contents of the stalls merely whet the 
appetite of the visitor for the delight that awaits him in the 
grounds. It is no struggle, like that of HERCULES, between 
Vice and Virtue, or of Garrick between Tragedy and 
Comedy, for what is provided by the management seems at 
the first glance to be infinitely superior to all the exhibitors 
can produce. Compared with the attractions of fresh air, 
a pleasing landscape, music, fireworks, scenic displays, and 
the animation of pleasure-seekers, the interior of an exhibi- 
tion becomes almost a dreary place. There seems also to be 
an additional pleasure of a subtle sort in the opportunity 
which is given to despise specimens which one supposed to 
be the best that industrialism, with the aid of science and 
art, Can create, 

The eyes of many exhibitors are being opened, and they 
begin to perceive that nobody cares what losses they may 
incur or the extent of their disappointment. Since 1851 
the test of the success of an exhibition is not the profit to 
the exhibitors, but the amount left after paying expenses, 
and there is no use in blaming the officials if they adopt 
measures to gratify the multitude and insure enough shil- 
lings to save guarantors from a call. The exhibitors we 
have referred to sometimes take courage, and resist all the 
efforts which are made to induce them to continue losing 
money. In Edinburgh, for example, names which have 
been associated with exhibitions for many years are not 
revresented. [t is true there will be successors, but sooner 
or later men of business must discover that it is unworthy 
of their position to be appealing for notice to crowds that 
find most delight in switchbacks, roundabouts, boats rock- 


118 On canvas seas, shooting galleries, gipsy tents, and other 
imitations of the witchery of a country fair. 


The influence of the apprehension that an exhibitor is 
now no more than a person who is ready to undertake risks 
and expend money for the amusement of a multitude that 
will not be grateful is seen in Edinburgh, not only in the 
abstentions, but in the hesitancy of the tenants to occupy 
their stalls. The interior is most incomplete and vacant 
spots are numerous. As there is a very close relation 
between the rent and the money available for improve- 
ments, the grounds are as yet far from being in the state 
which visitors consider they have a right to expect. In 
course of time, however, the building will be filled with 
objects, and the surrounding land will be agreeable to: 
behold ; people will crowd the walks and the pleasure 
houses, the place will be a boon to holiday makers, and 
every tourist to Edinburgh will be bound to see it; but 
unless we are mistaken few of those who enter will care 
much for “the progress and development of Electrical 
Science, General Inventions, and Industries,” or when they 
leave will have a clear notion of the conditions of that 
progress unless as regards their individual gratification. 

The site adopted for the exhibition, it must be allowed, 
is suitable in every way. There are railway stations 
available for those who may travel long distances, and 
the tramway communication with Edinburgh was constant 
and cheap. A canal runs through the grounds, which not 
only gives variety, but hereafter will allow of the introduc- 
tion of the Flexible Car Ship Raiiway. From the extent of 
the land it is possible to have a recreation ground and race- 
course, an electric railway, the “ glissant” railway, besides 
gardens and the customary elements of all out-of-doors 
attractions. As far as possible everything is converted into 2 
source of revenue. One instance may be given. To cross 
the canal a timber bridge was necessary, approached by 
stairs on both sides. But the cost of the structure must 
have been soon returned, for every one of the risers is 
covered with advertisements from end to end. 

The buildings are not in any special style. It must be 
admitted that they are far from being as impressive as those 
erected in Glasgow from the designs of James SELLARs, but 
it 13 well to remember that in Glasgow the buildings abutted 
on public roads, while in Edinburgh they are in a field. 
Nor is it necessary, considering the subordinancy of the 
buildings and their contents to the rural environment, that 
much architectural effect should be visible. The buildings 
may be divided into three sections forming a sort of Z plan. 
First is a group of courts, divided by a capacious music- 
hall; the other line mainly consists of the immense 
machinery hall, with some industrial courts, and between 
the two are the picture and sculpture galleries. We have 
failed to discover any corner containing an architecturat 
drawing, and, when all things are considered, it is as well 
that architecture was excluded. The guiding principle is 
thereby revealed. 

The foreign courts of the exhibition being So incomplete 
at the time of our visit, it would be premature to say anything 
about them, but they promise to be about as representative 
of the countries named as collections of the kind commonly 
are—that is to say, there will be only certain classes of 
goods shown which are supposed to be likely to captivate 
British purchasers, The machinery and appliances illustrative 
of electricity are important, but as apparently there was little 
motive power at work when we visited the hall, it is impos- 
sible to judge of the efficiency of the machinery. The value 
of the electrical exhibits is lessened by the neighbour- 
hood of counters behind which cakes and confectionery 
are being constantly turned out. It is difficult to 
avoid supposing that the whole of the hall is filled 
with machinery of the same value. But there is much 
to be seen which is of the highest value, and under 
other conditions the part relating to electricity could easily 
be made of sufficient interest to entice crowds. 

The pictures and drawings are, with few exceptions, 
offered for sale. ‘This is not meant as disparagement, but 
simply to suggest to the reader that it is not a loan collec- 
tion which is on view, and which might exemplify the posi- 
tion of British or foreign art. The works are very 
numerous and the majority are to be obtained at low prices. 
Announcements were made prior to the opening about the 
importance of the foreign pictures which were to arrive, 
but neither Belgian nor Italian works (the French and 
German works are not visible) will convince people that 
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art has reached a higher grade abroad than in Scotland. 
Some of the pictures have already appeared in London. 
Mr. Sotomon’s /Viobe, Mr. Marks’s From Sunny Seas, Mr. 
PRINSEP’s Medea, Mr. Moorr’s Sunset after Storm, Mr. 
Beavis’s Stampede in the Highlands, Mr. ARMITAGE’s 
Stoning of St. Stephen, Mr. Lawson’s Day in the Country, 
are among the pictures which are not likely to be forgotten, 
and there are works by Mr. HatsweLir, Mr. Harcirt, 
Mr. Cattow, Mr. Hopson, Mr. WaLTER CRANE and 
others. Most of the Scottish works were probably sent in 
with the expectation of being among the works taken in the 
special Art Union, and amidst a crowd of small and slight 
sketches the few which are of importance must suffer. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— III. 


HIS age of ours may merit all the harsh judgments of 
critics and cynics, but everybody must admit that in 
no prior time was so much done towards perfecting aids 
in education. ‘This is seen especially in the number of 
buildings which have been raised at great cost for schools 
and colleges. It is as true still as in Classic and Medizeval 
days that the teacher is more important than his sur- 
roundings. The students who accompanied PLaro along 
his garden walks, or who followed ABELARD into the 
wilderness of Nogent, and were content with huts made of 
the branches of trees, and wild herbs for food, were more 
fortunate than many who reside in the stateliest buildings of 
the English universities. When Oxford students were com- 
manded to run about passages for half an hour before bed- 
time in order that they might not be kept awake by cold 
feet, they were more zealous as a whole than their 
successors, who can be comforted by the most approved 
methods of heating and ventilation. But as it is impossible 
to get hold of men of genius in all times, systems of 
teaching have been substituted which mediocrity can 
employ, and one consequence is that the student, if he 
cannot always calculate on coming under a teacher who will 
be competent to educe what is best in him, will at least 
have the satisfaction of knowing that if he is to be only one 
in a crowd, something will be done to overcome defects 
which may be injurious to his health. 

The colleges which are represented by drawings in the 
Academy exhibition may be considered by admirers of 
antiquity as being less stately and academic, or it may be 
less suggestive of discipline, than the ancient buildings. 
But it cannot be denied that they suggest more comfortable 
habitations. ‘Trinity Hall, Cambridge, of which Messrs. 
GRAYSON & OULD are architects, would at one time be con- 
sidered as suitable for dons alone, and as an incitement to 
students to work in order that eventually they might 
become sharers of so attractive aresidence. Mr. PEARSON, 
in the two drawings of new chambers of Sidney-Sussex 
College, also gives rooms which have no narrowness or 
stuffiness about them, and the arcade, with its flat arches, 
must form a pleasant ambulatory in any sort of weather. 
The red bricks with terra-cotta dressings and Dutch gables 
mark the period of erection, which is one of reformation in 
academic architecture. The drawing of a part of the new 
iront of Brasenose College, by Mr. T. G. Jackson, suggests 
hat much care has been taken with the detail of the build- 
ng; and one, of Hertford College, also-by Mr. Jackson, 
‘shows the importance attached to the great staircase of the 
building. Cavendish College, Cambridge, by Messrs. GILEs, 
GoucH & TROLLOPE, appears on a small drawing, but as it 
is skied, we suppose the hangers did not attach much im- 
portance to it; from the part that is seen the block of 
building appears to be suitable enough. 

The Industrial School at Knowle, Bristol, is designed 
by Mr. SEeppinc as a half-timbered building of a most 
attractive sort. Mr. E. C. Ropins has adopted Perpen- 
dicular for the Harpur Trust Grammar School, and as part 
of the exterior is supposed to be removed, it can be seen 
that a fine hall forms part of the plan. Harrow School can 
now exhibit buildings in a variety of styles. The Music 
School, as designed by Mr. E. S. Prior, is a fine addition 
in red brick, representing the eighteenth century. Another 
red brick building is suggested by Mr. F. W. Beprorp’s 
design for a public school. In their Congregational Church 


and Schools at Beckenham Messrs. APPLETON & Mount- 
FORD have made one of those pleasing groups for which 
Gothic can be utilised. Mr. E. Turner has a view of a 
small but excellent building, the Church Schools at Herne 
Bay, in which a good-sized Perpendicular window is intro- 
duced. The view of Claybury Asylum, of which Mr. Hine 
is architect, shows a long line of dwellings with a chapel as 
central feature. The Broughton Baths, Salford, by Messrs. 
Mancnatt & LirrLewoop, is an important municipal 
building. The elevation is made to correspond with the 
division of tke plan, and the use of the building is fairly 
indicated. The offices are nearly in the centre; owing to 
the arrangements it is impossible to have both sides exactly 
symmetrical, and the difference of extra length is got over 
in a satisfactory way. The Central Library, Chelsea, by 
Mr. BRYDEN, is a massive building, but is not heavy in 
details. Mr. S. R. Smit has a sketch for the Durning 
Library, Kensington, which is a promising effort. Another 
sort of public institution, a Children’s Hospital, is shown by 
a capital design from Mr. T. Hooper. 

The new buildings for the Metropolitan Life Assurance 
Society, by Messrs. Wess & BELL, stand on a corner site, 
and are Renaissance in style. The first floor has Tuscan 
columns between square-headed windows, those on ground 
floor having flat arches. The angle is* emphasised by 
sculpture, and the whole work shows fine skill throughout. 
Mr. WATERHOUSE has wisely arranged to make the pro- 
vincial branches of the Prudential Assurance Company 
have a correspondence in style that will recall the head 
office. The drawing represents the building in Glasgow. 
The deep red brick and terra-cotta will be a welcome 
change in a city where all the streets appear to be of one 
colour. A third insurance office is one in Liverpool, by 
Messrs. Grayson & QOuLp. A part of the site being 
assigned to shops, some effect has to be sacrificed, but the 
architects have, on the whole, got over the difficulties with 
success. ‘The windows are well arranged. The Mappin 
Art Gallery, Sheffield, by Messrs. FLockTon & Gipps, is an 
Ionic structure, and is treated with competent knowledge. 
That it is suitable for exhibiting pictures is manifest, and 
we hope the delicate detail will not be lost by the vapours 
of the town. Inthe Adelphi Bank, Liverpool, Mr. CardE 
makes good use of terra-cotta, and the design may be 
taken as a model for such drawings. The Liberal Club, 
Leeds, by Messrs. CHoRLEY & COoNNON, indicates by its 
size and quality the importance of the party in Yorkshire. 
Unlike the metropolitan clubs, an arrangement has to be 
made to allow a speaker to address a crowd in the street 
without appearing to run the risk of tumbling out of 
window. Mr. Epis has never been more successful, and 
he has unique experience as a club builder, than in his 
Junior Constitutional Club, which will be an adornment to 
Piccadilly. 

Some drawings of old work remain to be mentioned, 
viz. views in Pavia and Verona, by Mr. A. C. BLomriE.p ; 
the Savelli Tomb, Rome, by Mr. J. T. Perry ; Hoghton 
Tower, by Mr. J. LANGHAM ; Hatfield Hall, by Mr. M. B. 
ApAms ; Roman Arch at Tenezad, by Mr. A. Granam ; 
Exeter College Chapel, by Mr. C. Roper; a Portal, 
Barcelona, by Mr. E. SEwarp ; the Cathedral, Athens, by 
Mr. R. W. Scuuttz ; Livesay Hall, by Mr. Harrincron ; 
and the “ Paul Pindar,” by Mr. W. Scott. 

The drawings which represent arts that are subsidiary to 
architecture may be taken generally. Mr. BorKBINDER 
shows a practised hand in his design for the decoration of 
a dining-room, in which tapestry is supposed to be an 
element, and the rest of the work is brought into keeping 
with it. Mr. Rotanp HItv’s reception-room is in dark 
brown and yellow, with figures above. Mr SHaw’s Bronze 
Gates and Grille are placed too high, but appear to show 
knowledge of the right use of the materials employed. The 
casket, in cloisonné enamel, by Mr. SHAw, has a Persian 
pattern of rather large size. Mr. J. Simpson is successful 
in his design for painting a staircase and walls. Mr. West- 
LAKE gives only part of a design for a reredos, in which the 
figures are skilfully introduced. Mr. HaLttwarp’s designs 
from “ Flowers of Paradise” may be considered’ as adapted 
for one class of needlework. Mr. Hannan’s decoration of 
a dining-room is like an approach to the old-fashioned 
“flock” through its red ground. Mr. P. E. H. Bacon’s 
“ Music” would be effective if produced on a large scale in 
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the same proportions of gold and colours. Messrs. SAUL 
& Norru have introduced so much ornament outside the 
crook as to make their crozier look as if it were partly con- 
structed from fragments of a monstrance. Mr. PHILIP 
Nrewman’s “ Zenobia” is one of the most successful designs 
of that able decorator. It is not often so excellent an 
example of a historical picture is produced by the painters 
of easel pictures who exhibit in the galleries which the 
public frequent, and we hope no time will be lost before 
the design is realised on a scale which will be adequate to 
its merit. ‘‘ Hedon6n Potamos” is the title of a frieze by Mr. 
J. S. Bass, in which several partly nude figures appear. 
Pilasters are well utilised in Mr. R. G. Jones’s design for 
interior decoration. Mr. AumMONIER has some capital 
figures to be modelled in terra-cotta, for which they are 
suitable. Mr. Gwarkin has also a frieze which depends 
for interest on the fine ornament, which is appropriately 
treated. 

There are designs for stained-glass by Messrs. A. 
HeEMMING, G. ParBy, J. WRATHALL, O. FLEUSS, WARD 
& Hucues, P. H. Newman, C. HarpcrRave and R. G. 
Jones, which in merit are above the average. 


SCHOOL PLANNING.* 
By EDWARD TIDMAN. 


HE importance of having properly arranged schools for the 
education of our children is a subject which must be of 
interest to all, and although the author is not by any means 
qualified to prepare such a paper as its importance demands, 
he may, perhaps, give you some information that will be useful 
to young architects and others who may be employed on 
public school buildings, as it is to the proper and judicious 
arrangement of elementary school buildings and their suit- 
ability for educational purposes that he purposes to direct 
attention to-night. 

It is essential that the buildings should be planned accord- 
ing to the method of tuition adopted, and as I propose princi- 
pally to deal with the subject from the point of view of the 
Education Department, the rules and regulations issued by them 
for planning and fitting up public elementary schools will be the 
basis from which these remarks will be built up. 

I cannot here do better than quote the note on the first page 
of the regulations, which is as follows :—‘“ School planning is 
the science of thoroughly adapting every part of a building, 
even the minutest detail, to the work of school teaching ; con- 
venience of plan, suitable lighting, proper subdivision into classes, 
and thorough ventilation, with warmth, but without draughts, 
are its leading essentials. Attention to small points is of 
extreme importance. Sanitary laws are here as vital as in a 
hospital. The school architect is recommended first to perfect 
his plan. His own skill should then enable him to clothe it 
with form, proportion, and colour.” 

The Department then go on to state their requirements, which 
are fairly full and explicit ; these are divided into four heads. 

First.—A block “plan of site” to 20 feet to I-inch scale, 
showing position of school buildings, outbuildings, playground, 
drains with falls and depth, entrances, boundary fences, roads, 
point of the compass, and levels at principal points. Com- 
pliance with these requirements enables the authority to get a 
general idea of the scheme and the relative position of build- 
ings on the site, and is comprehensive enough for the purpose 
intended. 

Secondly.—A plan of each floor of the buildings drawn to a 
scale of 8 feet to 1 inch, showing the internal fittings, fire- 
places, desks, benches, &c, and describing the purpose for 
which the rooms are intended, z.c. boys, girls, or infants. 

It will be here convenient to consider the planning. Having 
arranged the number of children (boys, girls, and infants) 
separately, which it is desired the schools shall accommodate, 
the schoolrooms and classrooms will have to be arranged in 
the following manner :—For the schoolrooms accommodation 
should be provided for the required number seated at desks 
and benches, as floor space or cubic contents does not count 
in schoolrooms, and as the width must be 18, 20, or 22 feet, the 
length must be provided to suit these widths, allowing three 
long desks deep of 20 feet or under, and five rows of dual 
desks of 22 feet wide. No groups of long desks must be more 
than 12 feet, and 1 foot 6-inch gangway must be provided 
between such group and next walls, the minimum space for 
each scholar being 18 inches in long desks and 1 foot 8 inches 
in dual desks, with 1 foot 4-inch gangways between each group. 
The doors and fireplaces must be placed so that the whole of 


* A paper on ‘‘ Public Elementary Schools,” read at the meeting 
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one side of the school is left free for groups of benches and 
desks, and classrooms should be provided for as many classes 
as there are in the schoolroom. These classrooms should not 
exceed 600 super feet, and are calculated at 10 square feet per 
each child, with a minimum of 18 feet by 15 feet; and no class- 
room should be a passage-room for one part of the building to 
another, nor from the schoolrooms to the playground or yard 
if it can possibly be avoided. Corridors connecting the class 
and schoolrooms should also be avoided ; this can, as a rule, 
be best done by placing the classrooms at the end of the 
schoolroom, and much of the time lost by the struggling or 
disconnected positions of the rooms avoided. Classrooms may 
also be practically formed by dividing one long room by sliding 
partitions ; but where this is used, care must be taken that 
through ventilation is not cut off. 

I would here say a word with reference to the number of 
floors. I am much in favour of having only the ground floor 
for all. Asarule, additional land is cheaper than high build- 
ings, and the wear and tear, inconvenience, and danger of stairs 
is avoided. The schoolrooms can be kept more lofty, and 
thereby better ventilated, and with a purer atmosphere than 
when there is one floor over another, with, in many cases, 
windows at one side and one end of the room, while the walls 
may be kept to the minimum of 14 feet. Of course in London 
and large towns one-storey buildings cannot always be carried 
out; but it is much better when it can, and I do not approve of 
more than two floors under any circumstances. 

Elevation.—F our elevations at least of the proposed school 
must be prepared on the same scale as the plans; also sections 
of the various floors and roofs, window heads, ceilings, and the 
mode of ventilation. 

In preparing the elevation care should be taken not to 
make it too elaborate or costly ; it is generally best to complete 
the plan before the elevation is considered. Long windows 
with a plain stone head, brick arch over, with key stone and 
stone sill, will generally be found effective ; if stock bricks are 
used for the elevation and red and blue bricks for the quoins, 
plinth, eaves, string-courses, &c., the steps should be of granite, 
and a long length of ordinary 12-inch by 6-inch granite curb 
will be found cheap and efficient. The window sills should be 
of hard York or Portland stone, as should all dressings withia 
reach of the scholars. The plinth and other facing bricks 
should be very hard burnt. The ordinary red rubbers are 
quite unfit for plinths, &c., as the children in a year or two dis- 
figure them by rubbing to sharpen their slate pencils, therefore 
hard stone or blue bricks are best for all dressings within 
reach, with ordinary Bath stone heads and facings when this 
stone will stand the weather. Of course where stone is the 
usual building material these remarks do not apply, as it is to 
stock or light-coloured brick buildings that I here refer ; where 
red bricks are the usual facing materials, it would still be well 
to use granite for steps and blue or other hard bricks or stone 
for plinths, &c. The window sills should be about 4 feet from 
the floor and the head as near as possible to the ceiling. 

Walls.—All external walls must be 14-inch work if of brick. 
If of stone, at least 20 inches, and must have a damp-course 
just above the ground-line. No damp-course is more effective 
than a double course of slate, laid to cross the joints and in 
neat cement ; in particular localities other impervious material 
may be used, such as glazed perforated bricks, &c, but on the 
whole slate is most indestructible and satisfactory... 

All internal fence walls must also have a damp-course, and 
the whole area of the schools have 6 inches of concrete under 
ground floor and air bricks to ventilate joists. As the whole 
area applies to under walls, it would appear that although 
concrete is not mentioned separately as necessary under walls, 
yet that it is provided in this rule, but it will often be found 
that the local by-laws require 12 inches concrete under walls. 
It will be necessary to examine the by-laws of the special 
district in which the schools are to be built and comply with 
them. Some districts do not require concrete under the 
ground floor of public buildings, amongst others Walthamstow, 
and, as a school is described as a public building, this require- 
ment cannot be enforced, although the authorities endeavour 
to do so; and here, as in some others, no depth is given for 
concrete, which is required to be of sufficient depth, a very 
unsatisfactory description, as no definition of “sufficient” is 
given, and difference of opinion and difficulty from this 
general direction may, and does, sometimes arise. The height 
of schoolrooms is regulated by the area ; if ceiled at wall-plate, 
must be 12 feet, if over 360 super square feet, 13 feet, and over 
600, then 14 feet from floor to ceiling. If ceiled at the rafters 
and collar beam, it must be not less than 11 feet to wall-plate 
and 14 feet to ceiling from floor level. Roofs open to apex are 
not approved, and I think wisely, as the ventilation and 
warmth of the school cannot be so well managed with open 
roofs. All roofs should be high pitched that the water may get 
away quickly, and to give as much air space in school as 
possible. My rule is to keep them upto a high pitch, and to 
close-board them on the rafters and ceil them within. The 
silica wool will be found a good non-conductor on which to bed 
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the slates, which should be strong, and fixed with two copper 
nails with good lap. 

Entrances—The Department requires that there shall be 
separate entrances for each department, and more than one 
to each is desirable, and should never be through a cloak- 
room, at any rate so far as the principal entrances are con- 
cerned. There is a general feeling that all doors of public 
buildings should open outwards, so that in case of panic the 
place can be cleared quickly, and this I should recommend for 
school doors. It is not always convenient, but is desirable 
where it can, without interfering with the internal arrange- 
ment, be so arranged, but the Department do not suggest or 
insist upon it. 

Cloakrooms.—Cloakrooms are usually considered of little 
importance in many old schools ; the entrance porch is thought 
sufficient, three or four children having their coats, cloaks, and 
hats on one peg. This is not only bad from a sanitary point 
of view, but it causes confusion and inconvenience to the 
children when leaving, and does not engender that method and 
order so essential to instil into the minds of the young. The 
Department requires all gangways in cloakrooms to be 4 feet 
wide at least and well-lighted from the end, and that a separate 
numbered peg be provided for each child, placed 12 inches 
apart, two rows tier deep fixed alternately, and not one below 
the other ; practically this requires at least running feet equal to 
half the children using the cloakroom, and for young children 
a room of a good area is required; plenty of light and 
air are very essential, as the children’s clothes are often any- 
thing but sweet and dispense unpleasant odours. Although it is 
not imperative to havea fireplace in the cloakroom, there should 
be some means of drying the clothes on wet days. A good 
firm umbrella stand and tray is also an essential. I find a 
i-inch wrought-iron tube fixed with stays, T’s, and flanges, 
strong and cheap, with a short inclined deal tray in 6 feet 
lengths to take the drip; this makes a convenient fitting to 
remove for emptying and cleaning purposes. The cloakrooms 
should be so arranged that they can be locked up during the 
time the children are in school, to prevent the clothes being 
stolen, which sometimes is the case, and the doors should have 
strong diamond pattern galvanised wire upper panels, for 
securing ventilatien and facility of supervision by the teachers. 


Halls.—Many schools are now designed with an assembly 
hall, where the whole of the children are collected for prayers, 
drill, and instruction by the head-master or mistress. The 
greatest drawback to carrying out this arrangement has been 
that hitherto no grant of money has been sanctioned by the 
Department for the erection of this hall, as it is not considered 
in the accommodation of the school ; but by the new code pro- 
vision is made that a grant will be sanctioned of not more than 
6002. towards the cost of a central hall, and the difficulty of 
funds will now be got over if the code passes as drawn. 
Personally, I am not much in favour of this hall, which is to 
my mind useless, except for a very few minutes each day for 
school purposes. It certainly could be made available for public 
meetings, elections (a use to which public schools are now often 
put), concerts, &c, but for educational purposes is somewhat 
of a white elephant. In mixed schools aclass may be, however, 
taught in this hall. 

Lighting.—The lighting of schools, next to convenient plan- 
ning and plenty of air-space, is of importance, The instructions 
are very clear. Light should be admitted from the left of the 
scholar and greatly influences the planning. Right light is next 
best, and, failing this, from the roof or very high windows. 
Nothing but large clear glass should be used in the lower 
panes ; fluted clear glass may be used. Skylights are always 
objectionable, and plans are often thrown out where they are 
needlessly used. 

The form of window frames I have found most useful I 
have shown on a diagram; 4} inches by 3 inches solid frame 
is rebated out at the back to take the weights, and the top sash 
is made to slide down the depth of second division of frame, 
avoiding the inconvenience from rain of pivot-hung sashes, and 
their interference with blinds, &c. I have specially designed 
these frames for schools erected by me to get over the difficulty 
with blinds, which is always the case with any other form of 
frame except a double hung frame, which it would practically 
be impossible to make 13 feet, a height which I have had this 
special frame made. 

Staircases —These are best avoided where possible, as pre- 
viously observed, but, where required, no windows should be 
allowed. Steps should be 12 inches to 14 inches broad, 6 inches 
high, and in short flights equal toa panic as well as ordinary 
daily use, and should have any doors opening outwards, 

Ventilation.—The ventilation is a very important part of 
school planning, and requires careful consideration. The author 
has been exceedingly fortunate in getting good ventilation with- 


out draught by the windows, as previously described, the fire-' 


places, and the roof ventilator. It is perfectly under control, 
and can be shut down’ i very cold weather ; but I have never 
had any complaint of down-draught, even through the very 


coldest weather. I do not approve of any form of patent ven- 
tilators ; nothing is better than a simple opening under control. 

Warming.—The efficient warming of schools is a subject 
which might form the materials of a paper to itself, but it 
need only be said here where there is not a block of sufficient 
importance to engage constant service, and care taken to 
attend to a proper hot-air system, Tortoise stoves will be found 
most economical and efficient ; for the babies’ room open fires 
are a necessity. 

Sanitary Arrangements.—Special attention has been given 
by me to this subject, and my first experience in. school 
work was in the capacity of remedying the sanitary defects of 
an existing school which I found in a dangerous state from de- 
fective drains and fittings; scholars away ill with fever, and 
parents afraid to send their children, and the schools half 
empty. These schools were fitted with the trough and weir 
system, flushed from automatic tanks, the drains laid on direct 
to the sewer, and no system of ventilation. My first attack was 
on the drain, which I cut off from direct connection with sewer 
in the ordinary way, inserting 4-inch vent pipes at suitable 
positions, and removing the weir of trough and the automatic 
flush tanks, and substituting 4-inch valve chests, anda 2-inch 
valve and flush pipe in cistern, to be daily and regularly flushed 
and cleansed by the school cleaners. The effect was a great 
success, and I would strongly recommend this system for all 
schools. A diagram shows the arrangement fitted to a range 
of eighteen closets in daily work, and giving every satisfaction. 

Lavatory basins with a good supply of water and trapped 
wastes are required also, with flushed slate-enamelled urinals, 
with combination “ Unitas” or other good sanitary closets for 
the teachers. A great deal of the success of the latrines de- 
pends on the cleaner who has charge of them. 


Desks and Furnishing.—There has been a very great im- 
provement in school desks of late years, and those now made 
leave little to be desired. Perhaps the best way to get good 
desks is to select four or five makers of repute, get samples 
from each and place them side by side ; the construction, con- 
venience and general finish will be at once apparent. The 
dual desks are now much adopted, and the Department prefer 
them as a rule, and their adoption considerably improves the 
seating accommodation, as five rows are allowed as against 
three and four of long desks. Pitch pine should always be 
selected. The other furnishing I need not dwell upon ; the 
manufacturers’ lists are well illustrated, and these makers 
nearly all supply a similar-constructed desk of the various 
patterns for master, mistress, and pupil teachers. School 
managers and boards, as a rule, like to select the desks, and 
a provisional sum based on the number and cost is sufficient to 
insert in the specification, as desks are always best procured 
from special manufacturers and not made by the builder. 
Dual desks cost from 14s. to 20s. each, and long desks about 
35. 6d. to 4s. per foot run, in pitch pine. All desks should be 
graduated to suit the various ages of the children. 

Playgrounds.—They should always be well paved, have 
good open sheds for wet days and for shade, and be fitted with 
some simple apparatus, as climbing poles, horizontal bars, &e. 

Infants’ Schools—The accommodation is calculated at 
8 square feet to each child, and the width may be 24 feet. 
There should always be a babies’ room, and it should have an 
open fire. 

Cookery Centres.—Many School Boards and managers now 
require a separate cookery room. This should be separate 
from or may be over a schoolroom, be about 400 super feet in 
area, well ventilated, fitted with tables 2 feet 6 inches wide, and 
arranged in Lj shape, so that twenty-four girls can face the 
mistress at practice, and seats provided for not more than 
seventy-two. I find that the best seats are those chairs 
supplied to the People’s Palace; they are the best I have seen, 
and cost about 2s. 9@. each. There should be an ordinary 
cottage range and gas-stove, and a small scullery fitted with 
copper, dresser, sink, &c., similar to an ordinary house. 

Masters Residences, and also those for Mistresses. These 
are best when not placed close to the school, for obvious reasons. 
There, however, should be a caretaker on the premises in all 
large schools, who should be made responsible for the cleaning, 
latrine flushing, &c. In small schools a residence for the 
master is almost a necessity. The requirements of the Depart- 
ment are full and explicit as to the rooms, accommodation, &c. 

The cost of schools varies much in different localities, and 
also in the same locality. A few years ago a very good infants’ 
school was built by the author for 3/. Ios. per child, and 
recently another has been erected for over 800 which will cost 
about 4/. per child, including a cookery room, but there were 
some old buildings on the site which the builder valued at some 
450/., which would make the cost about 4/. Ios.; there were 
exceptional circumstances in both these cases, and one-storey 
buildings should be built in a substantial manner for 77. to 82. 
per child. Furnishing is included in these figures, but not 
land. The Department are prepared to recommend the Public 
Works Loan Commission to advance r1o/. per child, although 
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they do not approve extravagant plans; more than this may be 
obtained, if desired, in the open market. 

Plans submitted to Department—All are aware that the 
plans have to be submitted to the Education Department for 
their approval, and they are examined by and reported upon 
by their consulting architect. Some time ago a circular was 
issued to School Boards that efficiency and economy in school 
building is greatly promoted by means of suggestions made by 
the consulting architect, but as this is no part of his duties as 
consulting architect, and occupies a great part of his private 
time, a scale of fees was drawn up for such consultation ; these 
fees varied from 3/. 3s. for schools for 250 children to 57. 5s. for 
those holding over 500. 

Many architects, including myself, took exception to this 
arrangement for many reasons, as might be construed, and has 
been stated, that plans submitted to the consulting architect 
would not pass it unless he was paid, and so almost amounted 
to a bribe. It also suggested the idea that the architect 
designing the school was not competent to prepare a scheme 
without the assistance of the consulting architect, and this 
being the case the clients might reasonably say that the archi- 
tect should pay this fee out of his (not now too liberal) commis- 
sion. There are other reasons why it was objectionable, that 
will suggest themselves to you. It is pleasing to note that in 
conversation one of the officials of the Department the other 
day stated that the circular was withdrawn, and no fees were 
now demanded or paid. This will probably prove welcome 
information to many. 

Defects in Regulations.—There are many rules of the 
Department that are not printed in the instructions, with regard 
to the position of windows, distance from cross walls, scheme 
of the school block, position of cloak-rooms, with respect to 
class and schoolrooms, and other matters that some detailed 
instructions should be issued upon. My experience is that 
whilst the details of each room are all that could be desired, yet 
that the grouping and surroundings are often fatal to the plans, 
and what in one building is passed without comment forms a 
vital objection in another, and hence a more comprehensive 
and detailed circular of instructions is called for. 

In conclusion the author is afraid that he has trespassed 
very much on your patience. He has, however, found the 
subject such a large one, and each branch quite sufficient to 
form a separate paper upon, that to give each one even a few 
lines expands the paper beyond the usual limits. He, however, 
hopes that it will be the means of imparting a little information 
to you, and has not wearied you beyond excuse. 


BUILDING PRACTICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
: CENTURY.—VII.* 
By J. WARE. 


HE foundation of a building is that part which is under the 
surface of the ground in an opening made for that pur- 
pose, and serves as a basis or support for all that is raised 
above. It is the first thing to be regarded in the erecting of a 
house, and so much depends upon it that it can never be con- 
sidered too thoroughly. In some places the ground is naturally 
firm enough for supporting the building, and in these the 
foundation is to be laid with ease and little expense ; in others 
the ground wants this natural firmness, and must be assisted by 
art. The first business of the architect is to determine whether 
the earth will do of itself, or whether it wants assistance, and if it 
be of the latter kind, his next inquiry is what kind of help it 
requires, and in what degree. 

The best ground for a foundation is that which consists ot 
gravel or stone, but the architect who intends a great or a heavy 
fabric is not to content himself with what he sees on the surface 
or near it. We have advised the digging for wells and sewers 
first, and have cautioned him to observe exactly what is thrown 
up ; he will thus know what is beneath that uppermost bed, 
which promises in itself so much strength and solidity. There 
is often an unsound matter underneath, and in that case the 
strength and firmness of the superficial strata is but a decoy, 
and a dependence upon them will undermine the building. 
Beside an unsound matter beneath, there may, in stony 
places, be an absolute vacuity, and this is a much more un- 
happy circumstance. There are many hollows in the earth, 
and nowhere so many as in rocky places. Such ground, since 
it often will deceive, should be always suspected. In this case 
the bed of rock which seems so firm and sound a foundation is 
no more than the covering of a vault or cavern, and may break 
in when loaded with a weighty building. This is the most 
terrible of all accidents that can attend an error in foundations, 
Palladio advises the throwing down great weights forcibly upon 
the ground in these places, and observing whether it sounds 
hollow or shakes, and the beating upon a drum set upon it, by 
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the sound of which an accustomed ear will easily determine 
whether the earth be firm or hollow. 

Though a foundation upon a rock be strong to a proverb, 
we are to examine in this careful manner whether the rock that 
presents itself be solid or hollow before we can assure ourselves 
of its great advantages. If there be cavities we must examine 
in what degree, and whether they are likely to render the rock 
too weak for the superstructure or whether its thickness over 
them be sufficient for their security. Though rock be the best 
foundation, it is in many parts of this kingdom the least com- 
mon. Gravel we have observed is the next ; and in order to 
judge of its degree of excellence we must observe the thickness 
of the bed, and the strata that lie under it as they have appeared 
in the digging. If the gravel be a thick bed and the under 
strata of a sound and firm kind and well disposed, there needs 
no assistance, for it will bear anything ; if otherwise, we are to 
have recourse to art in various ways to be named hereafter, 
according to the nature and degree of the defect. 

The other matters which may occur for a foundation are 
clay, sand, common earth, or rotten boggy ground. Clay will 
often both raise and sink a building, yet it has a solidity which, 
with proper management, is very useful ; the marshy, rotten, or 
boggy ground is that which of all others nature has least pre- 
pared for a foundation, but even on this very great edifices may 
be raised with perfect safety, the proper methods being 
employed to secure them. Piling is the method in case of 
these boggy earths, and where there is an unfirm sand, and this 
is one of the securest foundations when properly executed, not- 
withstanding the great natural disadvantage of the ground. 
What we have said of gravel may in-a great measure be applied 
also to sand, which, when it is dry, ina good body, and well 
supported by strong and sound under strata, is a very good soil 
for foundations ; but what is said in the commendation of these 
two kinds is to be confined to foundations for buildings on dry 
land; for in rivers neither sand nor gravel can afford any 
dependence at all, because the motion of the water is continually 
removing and disturbing them. . In this case therefore they are 
not to be regarded, but the right practice is to dig down 
through them to the first sod bed; and if that lies at too 
great a depth, then let an opening be made in the loose matter, 
and the work trusted to piles driven down to the solid. Upon 
piles so driven and covered with planks any superstructure may 
be raised. 

When the ground on which a building is to be raised has 
been dug or wrought before we should never trust to its 
condition as so left, but dig through it to the solid and un- 
moved ground, and to some depth into that according to the 
weight and bigness of the intended edifice. This is a rule 
given by Palladio, and we see instances enough in modern 
buildings to show the necessity of punctually observing it. 
One there is in Rome so great and so striking that it will leave 
no occasion for mentioning any other; even St. Peter’s is in 
danger from a neglect of observing this reasonable and im- 
pottant caution, That church is in great part built upon the 
old circus of Nero, and they have neglected to dig through to 
the solid and untouched ground to secure a foundation, the 
consequence of which is that the whole building is much the 
weaker. The walls were judged of strength enough to bear 
the superstructure of two steeples upon the corners of the 
frontispiece. Bernini made the attempt, but if the walls were 
strong enough the foundation was not sufficiently firm. They 
found on this occasion an error that should have been obviated 
early, and they have but imperfectly amended it. The settle- 
ment this additional weight occasioned sent them to the 
foundation, where they found the defect. They stopped the 
progress of the mischief, but the fault is beyond remedy. An 
accident like this may be a warning for ages. We have told 
the architect he cannot be too nice in the choice of a spot for 
his building ; he will see by this he cannot easily be careful 
enough in preparing for a foundation. 

Foundations laid in the solid earth are always the most 
secure where that is hardest, and it is a very good sign when 
every shower of rain does not melt it into dirt. We have 
earths so hard that the tools will scarce penetrate them ; these, 
when they have a sufficient support below, are the best of all. 

The form and nature of a foundation differs according to 
the intended structure of the edifice. If there are to be 
cellars and vaults underneath the foundation is to be dug to 
the whole extent of the building ; if not, it is to be cut in a 
kind of trenches where the walls are to be raised. We call by 
the name of foundation so much of the walls as reaches from 
the bottom of the digging to the surface of the ground, for the 
word is equally used for these walls and for the ground 
on which they stand. On the proper condition of these 
walls depends in a great manner the security of the whole 
edifice ; they are therefore to be carefully proportioned in 
strength to the weight of the intended superstructure. In the 
same manner the depth of digging for the foundation, or the 
height of these walls is to be proportioned to that of the super- 
structure ; in general for these two articles the depth should be 
about a sixth part of the height of the building, and the thick- 
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mess of these walls twice that of those which are raised upon 
them. This is speaking generally. We shall in a succeeding 
-chapter enter upon these particulars more largely. Sound 
‘wood is a commmon underwork for a foundation on land, and 
~wool packs have been used very successfully under water. In 
foundations near the edge of waters we should always be 
-careful in sounding to the very bottom. More errors have been 
seen in this article, and more accidents happened from them 
‘than almost in any other. 

The ancients were very seldom guilty of oversights or 
neglect in this matter; we have in many instances of the 
“remains of their works reason to be astonished at the strength 
they gave to their foundations. They sometimes made them 
‘assy and solid, and continued under the whole building, as 
in their arches, aqueducts, and some of the amphitheatres ; in 
-other of their structures they worked in the foundation with 
arches and pillars of such a strength as was fit to support 
edifices erected for two thousand ages. We should blush to 
compare this with what we see among our workmen at the 
‘present time, who at best are too negligent, and often shame- 
fully dishonest. We see them in some places when they have 
-dug a trench for the foundation fill it up with the worst 
materials thrown in carelessly with bad mortar, and call this a 
wall. They think there is no need to be more careful about 
«what is out of sight, and then they wonder if the work fails. 

If the materials were ever so good there would be danger 
of cracks, settlements, and irregularities from such a practice. 
Stones and bricks laid cornerwise will not bear like those 
placed regularly, and there will be cavities in such work that 
must be crushed together when the weight comes upon them. 
“There is no part of a fabric that requires to be laid with so 
much care as the foundation, nor is any other negligence so 
‘unpardonable. 

We have recommended for all marshy and unsound earth 
‘the method of piling; this should be done with great accuracy 
and care, or the architect only betrays himself ; but when it is 
properly executed, he may erect any fabric upon it with the 
“most perfect security. The city of Amsterdam is built upon 
piles, and many other great structures and vast masses of con- 
‘tinued buildings that stand perfectly firm have the same 
foundation for security; the piles may be on some occasions 
mortised into one another. This makes what they call dove- 
tail piling, and we have an instance of its strength and value in 
the securing of Dagenham breach. The piles for this service 
must be of a proper length and firmness. Palladio advises 
that they be of an eighth part of the wall in height, and that 
their thickness be a twelfth part of their length ; but in these 
things some variation must be allowed, according to particular 
circumstances. They must be rammed in as thick as they can 
stand, and should be driven by quick and frequent blows. 

We must not be content with supporting the out-walls in 
-such places by this method; the same care must be used also 
for those within. The cross-walls or inner walls will in the 
course of the building be so connected by the girders that the 
sinking of one cannot but influence the others ; therefore if that 
necessary care be omitted, the outer walls will be injured while 
they stand securely upon their foundations by the effect of the 
sinking of those within. Both the inner and outer walls will 
crack from such a defect, and the whole building may tumble. 
Fewer piles will serve for the support of the inner or cross- 
walls than are needful for the outer ones, but some must be 
driven with care, and these walls raised regularly upon them, 
.or all the other precautions will be fruitless. 

The architect has been taught to understand the nature of 
“his ground, and to remedy its defects ; we shall now lead him 
to the working upon it, orthe laying of his foundation. It is 
here he enters upon the practice of his art, and let him be 
careful that he do not stumble at the threshold. We are to 
suppose the ground now prepared for the foundation, and are to 
advance upon the laying in the materials. First, then, care 
must be taken that the bottom or floor of the foundation be 
perfectly level. When it is thus prepared, the Italians begin 
with laying over it an even covering of strong oak plank, and 
upon that they lay, with most exact care, the first course of 
their materials. Whether we take this method, or begin upon 
the naked surface, all must be laid with the most exact and 
‘precise truth, by the rule and line. When the board-plat is 
laid, a course of stone is the best first bed, and this is to be 
jaid without mortar, for lime would make the wood decay, 
which otherwise, in a tolerably dry soil, will last for ages. 
After this all the courses should follow with the same perfect 
evenness and regularity. If the materials be brick, let them 
e laid with an equal and not too large quantity of mortar: if 
stone, let them be placed regularly, and in the same situation 
wherein they lay in the quarry: for many stones which will 
bear any weight flatwise, and in their natural position, are of 
such a grain that they will split otherwise. Let the joinings of 
the“under course be covered by the solid of the course next 
over it all the way up, and let the utmost care be taken that no 
wacuity be left in the wall, for the weight will certainly crush 


There cannot be a greater error than to suppose the work 
that is under ground should not have as much regularity as that 
exposed to the eye: it wants this regularity for strength, 
which is a consideration superior to beauty. The evener and 
better the bricks are made for a foundation, the stronger it will 
be in proportion ; and where stone is used it should be hewn 
stone, or else such as is naturally of a very regular figure. 

The less mortar there is in a foundation the better. Its use 
is to cement the bricks or stones together, and the evener they 
are the less will be required for that purpose. Where mortar 
is used to fill up cavities it becomes a part of the wall, and not 
being of equal strength with the solid materials, it takes from 
the firmness of the building. A foundation wall, to be good, 
ought to be everywhere equally strong, and that it cannot be 
where there are great intervals between the more solid materials 
filled up with a softer matter. 

We have observed that in general the thickness of the 
foundation walls should be double that of those to be built 
upon them, but we allow for exceptions. The looser the ground 
the thicker ought to be the foundation wall, and it will require 
the same addition also in proportion of what is to be raised 
upon it. The plane of the ground must be perfectly level that 
the weight may press equally everywhere ; for when it inclines 
more to one side than another the wall will split. Let the 
architect see in their full light the consequences of the least 
neglect in this article, and guard with a proportioned care 
against them. Let the foundations diminish as they rise, but 
in this observe that the perpendicular be exactly kept up in the 
upper and lower parts of the wall; and this caution ought to be 
observed all the way up with the same strictness, but it is too 
much neglected.: 

Let not the young architect think we are too strict in these 
rules, because he sees them often transgressed by the common 
practice. Our work would be of little use if it were founded 
on such a basis: we tell the builder what should be done, not 
what is done. When the practice of others corresponds with 
our rules, let him observe how it confirms them ; whenit differs 
let him follow them, and not be ashamed of building better than 
his neighbours. In some ground the foundation may be 
arched, and materials and expense will be saved this way, and 
the superstructure have an equal security. In foundations that 
are piled this is a very useful and frugal practice. 

The care and caution we prescribe in a foundation will be 
understood to be altogether necessary to those who know the 
effect of faults in that part; it is the ignorant in all things who 
are apt to cavil. The faults in the foundation enlarge so in 
the upper work, that a crack of the breadth of a straw there 
will make a cleft of five or six inches higher: no care can, 
therefore, be too great in guarding against an accident at once 
so unsightly and so dangerous. 


TURTON TOWER: 


PARTY of members of the Lancashire and Cheshire 

Antiquarian Society on Saturday last visited Turton 
Tower. A paper was read on the occasion by Mr. J. C. 
Scholes, which gave a history of the place and its various 
owners. Though called a tower, it may be better described as 
a small castellated manor-house, to which additions have been 
made in the picturesque half-timber, black-and-white style 
formerly so common in Lancashire and Cheshire. About the 
earlier loras of the manor of Turton there is some uncertainty ; 
but it descended by marriage from the family of Torbock, at 
an early date, to that of Orrel, who were seated here in the 
early years of the fifteenth century. The estate was purchased 
in 1628 by Humphrey Chetham, who lived here, as is shown by 
a very curious inventory of the contents of the tower made in 
the year 1642; but it would not be continuously, as he had the 
fine old hall of Clayton, much more commodious and con- 
veniently situated, within a few miles of his Manchester 
business. The property passed by marriage through various 
families, till in 1835 it was sold by the Hoares to Mr. James 
Kay, of Pendleton. It is understood that owing to the death 
of the proprietor the property is very shortly to be put up by 
auction, and it is to be hoped that it may again pass into the 
hands of some one who will appreciate its unique character. 
Not only is the building full of interest, but the woods “ of oak 
and plane tree” are still there, as in the days when Humphrey 
Chetham had to pay some 700/. for the timber on the estate. After 
examining the rooms of the house, which contain some fine old 
furniture, and seeing the view from the leads of the tower, the 
party visited Turton Church. The chief point of interest here 
is the old library of books chained to the case which was 
placed here by Humphrey Chetham. A short account of these 
was read by Captain French, and also a few words were said 
about avery beautiful chancel and reredos recently added to the 
church by the Knowles family of Swinton. Some of the party 
then walked on to Entwistle Old Hall, now divided into two 
farmhouses. One of these contains a very curious ingle, 
pierced with small windows and other interesting details. 
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Subject in Mural Painting. 
F. MADOX BROWN. 

ERY dark or Rembrandtesque subjects are particularly 
unsuited for mural paintings. I cannot go into the reasons 
for this; but a slight experiment ought to satisfy the painter, 
having once heard the principle enunciated, that is, if he belong 
to the class likely to succeed at such work. Another szme gua 
non as to subject is that the painter himself must be allowed to 
select it. It is true that certain limitations may be accorded— 
for instance, the artist may be required to select a subject with 
certain tendencies in it, but the actual invention of the subject 
and working out of it must be his. In fact, the painter himself 
is the only judge of what he is likely to carry out well, and of 
the subjects that are paintable. Thus much depends on whom 
the works are for ; if for the general public, and carried out with 
their money, care (it seems to me but fair) should be taken that 
the subjects are such as they can understand and take interest 
in. If, onthe contrary, you are painting for highly-cultured 
people with a turn for Greek myths it is quite another thing ; 
then, such a subject as “Eros reproaching his brother Anteros 
for his coldness” might be one offering opportunities for shades 
of sentiment suited to the givers of the commissions con- 
cerned. But for such as have not been trained to entertain 
these refinements, downright facts, either in history or 
sociology, are calculated most to excite the imagination. I 
have noticed that subjects that interest infallibly all classes, 
educated or illiterate, are religious subjects. It is not a 
question of piety, but comes from the simple breadth of poetry 
and humanity usually involved in this class of subject. That 
the amount of religiosity in either spectator or producer has 

nothing to do with the feeling is clear, if we consider. 


The Picturesqueness of Buildings. 


U.PRICE, 

A temple of Grecian architecture in its perfect entire state, 
and with its surface and colour smooth and even, either in 
painting or reality, is beautiful; in ruin it is picturesque. 
Observe the process by which time (the great author of such 
changes) converts a beautiful object into a picturesque one. 
First, by means of weather stains, partial incrustations, mosses, 
&c., it at the same time takes off from the uniformity of its 
surface and of its colour ; that is, gives ita degree of roughness 
and variety of tint. Next, the various accidents of weather 
Icosen the stones themselves ; they tumble in irregular masses 
upon what was perhaps smooth turf or pavement, or nicely- 
trimmed walks and shrubberies, now mixed and overgrown 
with wild plants and creepers that crawl over and shoot among 
the fallen ruins. Sedums, wallflowers and other vegetables 
that bear drought find nourishment in the decayed cement 
from which the stones have been detached ; birds convey their 
food into the chinks, and yew, elder and other berried plants 
project from the sides ; while the ivy mantles over other parts 
and crowns the top. The even regular lines of the doors and 
windows are broken, and through their ivy-fringed openings is 
displayed, in a more broken and picturesque manner, that striking 
image in Virgil :— : 

Apparet domus intus, et atria longa patescunt ; 
Apparent Priami et veterum penetralia regum. 


Gothic architecture is generally considered as more picturesque, 
though less beautiful, than Grecian, and upon the same prin- 
ciple that a ruin is more so than a new edifice. The first thing 
that strikes the eye in approaching any building is the general 
outline against the sky (or whatever it may be opposed to) and 
the effect of the openings: in Grecian buildings the general 
lines of the roof are straight, and even when varied and adorned 
by a dome or a pediment, the whole has a character of sym- 
metry and regularity. Symmetry, which in works of art par- 
ticularly accords with the beautiful, is in the same degree ad- 
verse to the picturesque, and among the various causes of the 
superior picturesqueness of ruins, compared with entire build- 
ings, the destruction of symmetry is by no means the least 
powerful. In Gothic buildings the outline of the summit pre- 
sents such a variety of forms, of turrets and pinnacles, some 
open, some fretted and variously enriched, than even where 
there is an exact correspondence of parts it is often disguised 


by an appearance of splendid confusion and irregularity. In: 


the doors and windows of Gothic churches the Pointed arch 
has as much variety as any regular figure can well have ; the 
eye too is not so strongly conducted from the top of the one to 
that of the other as by the parallel lines of the Grecian; and 
every person must be struck with the extreme richness and 
intricacy of some of the principal windows of our cathedrals 
and ruined abbeys. In these last is displayed the triumph of 


the picturesque, and its charms to a painter’s eye are often so. 


great as to rival those of beauty itself. Some people may, 
perhaps, be unwilling to allow that in ruins of Grecian and 
Gothic architecture any considerable part of the spectator’s 
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pleasure arises from the picturesque circumstances, and may 
choose to attribute the whole to what may justly claim a great 
share in that pleasure—the elegance or grandeur of their forms, 
the veneration of high antiquity, or the solemnity of religious 
awe; in a word, to the mixture of the two other characters ; 
but were this true, yet there are many buildings, highly in- 
teresting to all who have united the study of art with that of 
nature, in which beauty and grandeur are equally out of the 
question, such as hovels, cottages, mills, ragged insides of old 
barns and’ stables, &c., whenever they have any marked and 
peculiar effect of form, tint, or light and shadow. In mills 
particularly, such is the extreme intricacy of the wheels and 
the woodwork; such the singular variety of forms, and of lights 
and shadows, of- mosses and weather-stains from the constant 


‘moisture; of plants springing from the rough joints of the 


stones; such the assemblage of everything which most con- 
duces to picturesqueness, that even without the addition of 
water an old mill has the greatest charm fora painter. It is 
owing to the same causes that a building with scaffolding has 
often a more picturesque appearance than the building itself 
when the scaffolding is taken away—that old, mossy, rough- 
hewn park pales of unequal heights are an ornament to land- 
scape, especially when they are partially concealed by thickets ; 
while a neat post and rail, regularly continued round a field, 
ard seen without any interruption, is one of the most un- 
picturesque, as being one of the most uniform of all boundaries. 


Development of Colour-sense. 
M. LUBBOCK. 

The arguments in favour of the gradual development of the 
colour-sense within historic times are merely philological— 
that is, derived from the inexact and scanty way in which the 
names of colours are used in literature, and observations 
among the uncivilised races now living show, as Hugo Magnus 
asserts, that the perception of colour is not indicated by the 
variety of terms used to express it. The fact, therefore, that 
the names of colours are seldom, or inaccurately, used, does 
not prove the perception of colour to be equally at fault. ® If, 
again, the perception of colour has become so perfect within 
the last three or four thousand years, it would be natural;to 
suppose that some uncivilised races would now be in the ‘same 
condition as regards perception of colour as men at the (time 
when the Vedas or Zendavesta were written, who did not 
distinguish accurately between the different colours of the solar 
spectrum in their writings Such, however, is not found to be 
the case, even the least civilised savages being found to have 
good colour-perception. This was found to be the case by Mr. 
Grant Allen among a large number of uncivilised races in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and the Pacific Islands, leading 
him to the conclusion that colour-perception is absolutely 
identical throughout all branches of the human race. In many 
cases, however, the colour terms used were few and incomplete, 
as, for instance, among the hill tribes of India, who, though 
they can distinguish the different colours, use the same term to 
express blue, green, and violet. Similarly the observations 
made at the request of Holmgren among the Swedish Lap- 
landers and other inhabitants of the Arctic regions, the observa- 
tions of Virchow and others upon Nubians and Lapps, brought 
them to the same conclusion. There is therefore no deficiency 
in colour-perception among the uncivilised tribes now living, as 
would probably be the case had the colour-sense only been 
developed within the last few thousand years. The ancient 
monuments, again, of Mycenz, Assyria, and Egypt show how 
developed the perception of colour was when they were built. 
Indeed Mr. Owen Jones, in his “ Grammar of Ornament,” 
states his belief, with regard to Egyptian monuments, that the 
more ancient the monument the more perfect is the art. 
“¢ Monuments,” he states, “erected two thousand years before 
the Christian era are formed from the ruins of still more ancient 
and more perfect buildings. Whether the lotus and papyrus 
were taken as symbolising the food for the body and mind, the 
feathers of rare birds, the palm-branch, or other type of orna- 
ment, that ornament, however conventionalised, is always found 
to be true. Weare never shocked by any misapplication or 
violation of a natural principle.” He also says, ‘‘ The architec- 
ture of the Egyptians is thoroughly polychromatic—they 
painted everything ; therefore we have much to learn from 
them on this head. They dealt in flat tints, and used neither 
shade nor shadow, yet found no difficulty in poetically convey- 
ing to the mind the identity of. the object they desired to 
represent.” The Assyrian style of painting was also supposed 
by him to be “ the remains of a more perfect style of art yet to 
be discovered.” Ancient monuments therefore lead to the 
same conclusion, that the development of the colour-sense can- 
not have occurred within the last three or four thousand years. 
The Old Testament Scriptures point. to the same conclusion. 
There are, as has been said, indications that colour-perception 
was also developed in man in prehistoric times Coloured 
articles belonging to the Bronze or Stone Age indicate the 
existence of a good colour-sense in those times, and so great an 
authority as the late Dr. Rolleston was of opinion that the 
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general character of the prehistoric remains could leave no 
doubt in the mind of an expert that primitive man possessed a 
considerable perception of colour. Whatever, therefore, man 
has left behind tends to show that he has always possessed 
good colour-perception. 


Greek and Roman Pedestals. 


FP. (GOCKERELL: 


In looking through the examples of Greek architecture in 
which the pedestal occurs, one is struck first with the relative 
importance of the dimension of the column to that of the 
pedestal, in which such a marked difference from the Roman 
appears. Inthe Greek the pedestal never exceeds the height 
of the entablature, and is more generally about one-sixth of the 
height of the column, while in the Roman the proportion is 
usually not less than one-fourth, There are some examples of 
Roman architecture in which the Greek system has been 
adopted, as in the temples at Assisi and at Pola, and in the 
building called the Incantada, at Salonica. In the latter the 
pedestal is less than one-eighth of the height of the column ; 
but these are exceptions to the Roman rule. The loftiness of 
the Roman street architecture appears to have rendered it 
necessary to elevate the order in public buildings and temples 
upon a higher pedestal, so as to give it a proper importance in 
relation to the surrounding houses. This necessity would 
hardly be felt in the same degree by the Greeks in their less 
crowded spaces. A second and not less important charac- 
teristic of the Greek pedestal is, that the width of the die is not 
much larger than the diameter of the column itself (namely, 
about one-sixth of its height) : while in the Roman the width is 
equal to that of the base of the column. Thirdly, the Greek 
die commonly diminishes upwards, thus preserving in the 
pedestal the character which the entasis gives to the column, 
and as it were uniting the pedestal and column in one composi- 
tion, and avoiding the apparent break in the line which is so 
observable in the Roman. Fourthly, the small dimension of 
the pedestal causes the cap and base mouldings to assume an 
importance which they have not in the Roman (without the 
actual size of the mouldings in reference to the column being 
increased), thereby imparting a rich and composite character, 
which, while adding to the mass, affords a valuable contrast by 
its horizontal lines to the vertical lines of the column. In the 
{talian revival the Roman exaggeration of the pedestal was 
carried still further, until it became necessary to give such a 
development to the capping that it assumed the importance of 
a complete cornice, with bed mould, corona, and cymatium, 
instead of the simple moulding used by the Greeks. Thus the 
pedestal might almost be said to have ceased to be a part of 
the order incorporated with it and forming merely a base to it, 
and to have become a separate feature, with an importance 
entirely its own. The Taylor and Randolph Institution at 
Oxford affords an example of the low pedestal used by the 
Greeks. Those who are acquainted with that building will 
hardly fail to recognise the beauty of this feature. 


English Local Museums. 
J. HOLLINGSHEAD. 

A country town or village requires something that shall 
inform its ignorance, amuse its leisure, or elevate its taste, and 
the duty devolves upon the universal mind to decide upon the 
nature and organisation of this something. The first thing 
that raises its head, in all probability, is what is called a suitable 
building for an institution. The next step is to fill this recep- 
tacle after the most approved plan, and here the universal 
mind is seen in remarkable vigour. Subscriptions are solicited, 
donations are thankfully received, and a collection grows up 
that is as varied as the stock-in-trade of a general curiosity 
dealer. One leg, two-thirds of an arin, and a portion of the 
neck of a man or woman in sooty relievo, on a crumbled stone, 
is joyfully accepted as a representative of Grecian sculpture. 
It came from some temple, it was presented by some advocate 
for the diffusion of universal knowledge, and it is duly ticketed 
as a notable object of interest. The mummy of an Egyptian 
prince, supposed to be about eighteen hundred years old, is 
always welcome in such a place, as well as the tooth of a whale 
or an elephant, and the skeleton of a crocodile. Two or three 
vertebrze of a rhinoceros, an Indian sable, a lizard’s skin from 
Brazil, a petrified toadstool, a precious stone from Ethiopia, an 
Assyrian bean, and a Persian tobacco-pipe are always sure of 
being put in posts of honour. A wooden effigy of Osiris, a 
copper idol from Siam, a Roman buckle, a pair of Norwegian 
skates, an earthen vessel from China, a basket of Muscovian 
money, a beetle brought from the Cape of Good Hope, the 
brain-pan of an ostrich, and a preserved thunderbolt from the 
vale of Chamounix are equally prized and equally honoured. 
Where is England represented in such a motley collection, and, 
above all, where is the corner devoted to the particular village, 
town, county, or parish in which the exhibition stands? What 
is the character or meaning of such an exhibition, and what 
can it possibly teach? Has it any local stamp, or local colour, 


or local interest? Might it not be all pitchforked into a 
travelling caravan and driven from place to place, as a thing 
without root? If any one effigy or anatomical wonder were 
taken away and another effigy or anatomical wonder introduced 
instead, would any hidden harmony be disturbed or any sense 
of fitness be outraged? If the old rampant lion in front of the 
town hall were struck down by an unlucky flash of lightning or 
a gust of wind, a thousand men (of course, with parochial 
minds) would feel as if their 1:ight hands had been cut off, or 
their front teeth had been maliciously drawn by enchantment 
in the night. But if the fragment of the Greek gladiator in 
the universal museum were stolen by gipsies with a view to a 
heavy ransom, there would hardly be a man in the county or 
parish who would subscribe a copper for its rescue, If the 
parochial mind, through good or evil report, would devote itself 
to the formation of thoroughly parochial museums, what 
different results might be arrived at! No little obscure village 
is too small or too remote to be utterly worthless to itself, and 
by respecting its own individual value it takes the surest course 
to become generally respected. Wherever a road has been cut, 
a tree planted, and smoke has curled from the meanest 
cottages ; wherever men have been born, have suffered, and 
have died, there is much that ought never to be buried and 
forgotten. The origin, the progress, or even the decay of such 
a place; its daily life, its dimly remembered worthies, its old 
traditions, its old songs, its hopes and fears, its joys and 
sorrows, are all worthy of historical preservation. It may be 
that the universal mind, when it condescends to trace a local 
avent, to prove a fact or substantiate a date, would not be dis- 
pleased to find such a well-filled storehouse ready to its hand 
overflowing with the rich materials of county history. What 
an amount of hopeless error, of idle speculation, of English 
composition, would be saved to the world by the existence of 
such parochial records! If Warwickshire had only thought 
and acted like this in Shakespeare’s time, what pleasant and 
profitable pilgrimages might now be made—what bitter con- 
troversies might never have been heard of ! 


Administration of County Roads. 
URBAN SMITH. 


Highway Boards are being abolished in many counties, 
and, under a reversion to the old parish management, we are 
gradually sliding back to something worse. The evil of this 
is enhanced by the fact that the turnpike trusts have been 
abolished also, and consequently our principal lines of com- 
munication, with the exception of the so-called “main roads” 
maintained by the county authorities, are dependent upon the 
parish surveyors for their very existence. What is the result ? 
These parish surveyors, elected annually by the vestry, are in 
the majority of cases unpaid, and as they have their own busi- 
ness to attend to, they frequently do not think of the roads 
until the middle of the winter, or when they are actually 
breaking up. They are generally chosen, too, not so much on 
account of their fitness, as because of their willingness to accept 
office, or of being large ratepayers of the parish; and they 
naturally feel that they are practically spending their own 
money. From that feeling alone, coupled with technical 
ignorance, parsimony, resulting in extravagance, is the out- 
come. Should they be more enlightened on the subject, they 
are still affected by local influences, and sympathise strongly 
with the outcries of the ratepayers that their hardly-earned 
money is being spent. A frequent result of this is, that when 
aman is beginning to acquire some little knowledge of the 
roadwork (as, for instance, where metalling can be obtained for 
the following year), he gives up the office in favour of another, 
whose probable ambition will be to say at the end of his year 
that he has done nothing to, and spent nothing upon, the roads. 
Further, men so situated cannot look fully after the interests 
of the ratepayers and general public by enforcing the provisions 
of the statutes in such matters as cutting hedges, opening 
ditches, stopping encroachments, &c. As regards the roads, 
a common procedure under the parish system is this :—To 
neglect them until they are upon the eve of breaking up: in 
the meantime ditches and grips have silted up and are lost to 
sight, and the subsoil of the road has consequently become 
saturated with moisture, and soft ; the crust (not from fair wear, 
but from being sodden) has been cut up; the centres of these 
roads of weak crust and soft subsoil sink beneath the weight of 
traffic, and from the same causes the sides rise, and a hollow 
road, sodden and breaking up, results. The surveyor then 
obtains ‘“‘ material” (probably containing dirt and large stones), 
lays it up the centre of the road several inches deep, and then 
leaves it. The traffic speedily wears the loose material into 
tracks, and these, left unattended to, hold the water. This 
further softens the original crust beneath the fresh material, 
and the traffic, continuing in the tracks, cuts through the under 
crust and breaks up the road, the centre still continuing to sink 
and the sides to rise. The only remedy applied is “ material” 
thrown on in large quantities, impeding the traffic and entailing 
a heavy expenditure, the indirect loss to the public being only 
exceeded by the direct loss to the ratepayers, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Amonc the evidence of the Roman occupation of the 
place which is now known as Paris, the ruins of the 
ancient circus may be considered as of first importance. 
They were discovered about twenty years ago in the course 
of the works for the opening out of the Rue Monge. 
M. ALPHAND did not fail to see the great value of the 
remains, and he prepared a plan which, if carried out, would 
not only preserve what is left of the circus, but would add 
to the attractions of Paris by the creation of a square. 
The case could hardly exist without a departmental 
contest. ‘The Roman circus was declared to be national 
property, and it was transferred from the guardianship of 
the Municipality to the Commission of Historic Monuments, 
or, in other words, from a rich to a poor body. The Com- 
mission had no funds for the preservation of the circus with 
the exception of patching the masonry. When it is known, 
however, that the most superficial and temporary experi- 
ments in that way have cost 6oo/., it will be evident that 
the ruins are not to be kept up as cheaply as one of the 
provincial churches. It is now estimated that at least 
10,000/, must be forthcoming for the work. Where is the 
money to be found? The Commission is not likely to be 
enriched to that amount, and it must now be evident that 
the circus should not have been taken from the control of 
the Municipality. The rainy season has caused immense 
damage to the arena, yet the Commission cannot afford 
to employ more than five masons on the reparations. If 
the circus could be proved to have been constructed by 
Romans of the Republic it might be more favourably con- 
sidered, but as it was an Imperial structure the Government 
cannot be expected to preserve a monument of the 


invaders. 


Mr. SipNEY COLVIN appeals to private munificence to 
do what he thinks there is no chance of the State doing, 
that is, to purchase and present to the nation three pictures 
from the collection at Longford Castle, a collection that is 
to be sold, and pictures which will otherwise be probably lost 
to the country. Painters, of course, are the best qualified 
of any to judge of true art, from the art point of view. 
Never was there a time when art was so much appreciated 
in this country as now. Contrary to what was the rule 
some time back, the appreciation is not artistic but 
commercial. Works of art, pictures notably, are appre- 
ciated on Stock Exchange principles. They are bought as 
an investment, which will repay the purchaser hereafter with 
overflowing interest on his outlay. Therefore the State, 
perhaps rightly, interprets the public feeling by not spending 
public money on works of art, at least until the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is empowered to invest in pictures with 
an eye to selling them in the future to benefit the revenue. 
Painters are themselves much to blame for this evil, and 
it is their own fault if the public think the commercial 
element in their nature is only second to the individual 
desire for notoriety. They enjoy the company of royalty, 
nobility, grandees, &c., and value the general public, though 
inferior beings, according to the length of their pockets. 
Last year they had to appeal to public generosity that their 
works might be exhibited in Paris; and even now, if another 
Davip Cox arose, it is a question whether many would 

appreciate true genius by putting their hands in their 
pockets for the honour of English art. It is said that steps 
are being taken to carry out Mr. CoLvin’s suggestion. 


THE complete decoration of a bedroom in eighteenth- 
century style has been purchased at a high price forone of the 
museums in Berlin out of a house in Rue des Tournelles, 
Paris. The house is believed to be part of the property of 
NINON DE L’Euctos, but from the character of the work 
the decoration may be considered as belonging to a some- 
what later time, and to be executed by Pineau, who was 
one of the chief ornamentists of the century. The Rue de 
Tournelles is of historic interest. Besides NINON DE 
VEuctos the Countess DE Lamorue, of Queen’s Necklace 
notoriety, resided there, the Abbé Prevost had a chamber 
in the street in his early days, and Mansart is said to be 
among its celebrities. In the palace which succeeded one 
that, from its numerous turrets, gave the name to the street, 
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various kings lived and died, and the English Regent, 
BeprForD, occupied the building while he acted as Viceroy 
during the minority of Henry VI. Of what a varied series 
of tragedies and comedies was the Rue de Tournelles the 


theatre ! 


By the aid of a gift of money to the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland from Dr. R. H. GUNNING, Dr. JOSEPH 
ARMSTRONG has been enabled to examine the archzologicab 
museums in Switzerland and North Italy. A report on the 
subject was read by him at the meeting of the society on. 
Monday. It was said that no country in Europe has had » 
greater facilities for the formation of archeological collec- 
tions of a specially instructive and scientific character than 
Switzerland, and the number of important museums in 
Zurich, Berne, Fribourg, Lausanne, Geneva, Biel, and Neu- 
chatel that have been established in consequence Is quite 
remarkable. ‘The Swiss museums in general partake largely 
of one character in consequence of the predominance of 
collections from lake dwellings, but from a scientific point of 
view it is unfortunate that the objects from the separate lake- 
dwelling sites, each group of which forms a scientific whole, 
embracing the complete record of its culture-history, have 
rarely been kept together, but are generally distributed 
through several, and in some cases through many, 
museums. The collections in the archeological museums of 
North Italy, according to Dr. ARMSTRONG, exhibit greater 
variety, as their special feature, the collections from the 
terramarus, do not bulk so largely, and there is a greater 
proportion of local groups of prehistoric burials. The best 
museum of North Italy is that of Bologna, in which are 
preserved the contents of that remarkable cemetery of the 
Certosa, excavated by the municipality under the superin- 
tendence of their burgh engineer. The excavations 
extended over five years, and the results obtained from over 
350 burials, including carved monumental stones, urns of 
clay and bronze, painted vases, and many kinds of imple- 
ments and personal ornaments and appliances of domestic 
life, fill the great gallery of the museum. ‘The other collec- 
tions are exhibited in twenty-two rooms, one of which shows 
a unique find made under one of the streets of Bologna. 
It consists of the stock of old metal of a founder of the 
Bronze Age, and was contained in a gigantic earthenware 
jar, which now stands in the middle of the room, while the 
contents are arranged in the wall and floor cases round it. 
The find is the largest ever known, consisting of over 14,000 
pieces of manufactured bronze, and weighing about a ton 
and a half. The articles are axes, sickles, knives, daggers, 
swords, spears, chisels, gouges, saws, files, bridle-bits, 
bracelets, brooches and many other varieties of personal 
ornaments. Most of the articles are either old and worn 
out or broken, and therefore consigned to be remelted. 


Tue venerable J. N. Ropert-FLEuRY, who died in Paris 
on the sth inst., in his ninety-fourth year, was one of the 
few artists who were survivors of the epoch of Romanti- 
cism. He was a painter of historic scenes, and so much 
value was at one time attached to his works that they may 
still be found outside France in public galleries. ROBERT- 
FLEeury had for masters GiropET, Gros, and HORACE 
VERNET, and he obtained his first medal for a picture as far 
back as 1824. As in the written histories of the Romanticists, 
there was always a resemblance to genre to be found in his 
historical pieces. Atthat period writers and artists believed 
they were attaining reality by representing scenes as if they 
were drawn from everyday life, but showing respect for 
antiquity in costumes and backgrounds. A collection of 
his pictures or engravings from them would be found to 
relate toa wide era. He painted scenes from the lives of 
Ciovis, Henri IV., CHARLES V., REMBRANDT, Tasso, 
MonTAIGNE, CoLumBus, CELLINI and many other cele- 
brities. Under the Second Empire Ropert-l'LruRy was 
in favour. In 1855 he was appointed professor in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, and subsequently became director. In 
1865 he was sent to Rome to control the French School, 

A 
son of the late artist, known as Tony Ropert-FLeury, has 
also made a name as an historical painter, and no artist has 
done as much for the organisation of the Société des 
Artistes Frangais. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NO. 6 CARLTON HOUSE TERRACE. 


UR illustration of a portion of the work in this beau- 
tiful house shows part of the marble staircase which 
is now being built. The staircase arrangements were 
previously undignified and lacking in style, and the pro- 
prietor has reconstructed internally the whole of that part 
of the house, making a noble marble staircase, with marble 
balustrades and wall linings, with delicate carving and 
detail, in the style of the Italian fifteenth century. Above 
this marble staircase, part of which is carried on arches, the 
walls are covered with green and gold brocade and some 
fine tapestries of the early sixteenth century. The doorways 
opening on to the staircase are all of white statuary, the 
pilasters carved with delicate Raphaelesque detail, the 
doors themselves being inlaid with rich intarsia work. The 
ceiling of the grand staircase is coffered with wood and 
gessowork in blue and gold, the coffers themselves being 
filled with a star-shaped flower, the petals of which are 
composed of pearl shells. 

The noble entrance: hall, into which we get a peep in 
the corner of the picture, is entirely lined with marble, the 
large panels of which are pink Soudanese, divided by 
statuary pilasters, the latter carved with fine Renaissance 
detail. ‘The chimneypiece .s a good specimen of marble- 
work in the Italian style of the fifteenth century, modelled 
by Mr. Geo. Frampton. It has a frieze about 3 feet wide 
of boys with garlands.. This entrance-hall is 38 feet by 
25 feet, and also has a ceiling of blue and gold gessowork ; 
the pavement is of choice coloured marbles. 

The dining-room is being panelled with mahogany up 
to the ceiling, with a deep frieze of carved panels, partly 
gilt, in the style of Henri II., the margins of the lower 
panels being inlaid with satinwood ; the ceiling has wood 
coffers, with the whole central portion domed and decorated 
with finely-modelled figures in ivory colour ona gold ground. 

On the first floor are the library and drawing-room, 
38 feet by 25 feet and 50 feet by 25 feet; the lower portion 
of the former is panelled with Italian walnut, in the style of 
Francois PREMIER, beautifully carved ; part of the walls to 
the height of the panelling are arranged with bookcases 
matching the dado, and above the walls are covered with gilded 
leather ; the ceiling is of inlaid walnut coffered work, the 
panels and frames being inlaid with boxwood. The drawing- 
room has been treated in the Palladian style of the Italian 
sixteenth century ; the ceiling has its panels filled in with 
paintings, and the walls divided with pilasters ; the panels 
between these are filled in with grey and gold brocade. 
- This room has a superbly rich effect, and proves how quiet 
and lovely gold is‘where used in broad enough masses. 
An interesting use is made of cloisonné enamel in this 
house, as the walls of two bathrooms have been completely 
lined with it above a low marble dado; one bathroom is 
Pompeian in style, and has representations of standard 
pomegranates, oleanders, orange-trees, &c., and the other 
is Japanese, with very life-like treatment of lotus plants, 
with fish and storks. This beautiful work has been carried 
out by Messrs. Srarkie GARDNER & HEaTON, 29 Albert 
Embankment. 

_ The house generally has been finished in a superb 
manner, there being few in London to rival it in the care of 
its detail or beauty of finish. The time that has been 
occupied in carrying out these great undertakings has been 
incredibly short, only eight months. 

The whole of the work has been designed by Messrs. 
ERNEst GEORGE & Perro, and the decorative and marble- 
work have been executed from their drawings by Messrs. 
Cotuinson & Lock, who have devoted great care to the 
matter. ‘The structural alterations have been executed by 
Messrs. Busu & Sons, of Ridgmount Street. 


SHIPLAKE COURT. 

f ‘HE exterior of Shiplake Court appeared in last year’s 

Royal Academy among the designs of Messrs. 
Ernest Grorce & Pero, who now give a drawing of the 
hall in this house. It is 70 feet in length, and has an open 
timber roof, with moulded purlins and wind braces, its 
oaken beams, of ample substance, reminding us of good 
old work. Above the oak panelling the stone walls are 


shown. ‘There is a screen and musicians’ gallery at one 
end. The tall stone chimney is shown in the drawing, 
while at the end of the hall, behind the spectator, is a small 
spiral staircase giving an approach to the boudoir and 
family rooms above. The tall windows are shuttered to the 
height of the lower transom, thus continuing through the 
line of the panelling. 


THE POLES. 

N the Architectural Room of the Royal Academy is a 
| drawing, by Messrs. Ernest GrorcE & Pero, of The 
Poles, in Hertfordshire, a house now being built for Mr. 
EpmMuND Hansury, The building is Jacobean in style, 
with parapets and shaped gables. The walls, with their 
cornices, are all of brick excepting the mullioned and 
transomed windows, which are of Ham Hill stone. A 
principal feature of the house is the oak-panelled hall, the 
ante-hall at one end being separated by a screen, while the 
main staircase, between oak posts, leads from the other end. 
The hall is lighted by long windows above the panelling, 
and a large bay window, with window-seat, opposite to the 
big chimney. The ceiling is of moulded oak beams. From 
the ante-hall a large garden-porch leads to the south terrace. 
The drawing-room is much the same shape as the hall, but 
variety is made in the treatment by giving this long room a 
vaulted or barrel ceiling of enriched parquetwork. The 
dining-room, drawing-room and library are symmetrically 
arranged on the principal side, so that when their folding 
doors are thrown open there is a vista of 120 feet—a per- 
spective which is always interesting. The billiard-room is 
at one end of the hall, while Mr. Hansury’s business-room 
is between the dining-room and the offices. A second or 
family staircase is provided in this part of the house. The 
offices are in a wing which projects, giving an [_-shaped 
plan to the house. ‘The kitchen is carried up through the 
first floor, giving it the height of two storeys. Messrs. 
Smmpson & Son, of Paddington, took the contract for this 
work, and Mr, Hearucoar is acting as clerk of the works. 


A HOUSE, WITH STUDIO, NEAR GUILDFORD. 

HE House near Guildford is to occupy a wooded 
knoll by the “ Hog’s Back.” The studio is com- 
modious, with a gallery at one end. Beneath the latter is 
the lavatory ; also stairs leading down to a canvas room, 
which has also a door from the garden. A fall in the 
ground at one end of the house helps to form this basement 
room. ‘The rest of the house is compact in its scheme, 
being designed as the occasicnal retreat of an artist. The 
lower part of the building is of Bargate stone from a neigh- 
bouring quarry, and the upper storey is of oak quartering. 
The whole is covered by a simple hipped roof of heather 
thatch. The architects are Messrs. ERNEST GEORGE & PETO. 


BUILDINGS, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET. 


ARCHITECTS’ DRAWINGS IN AMERICA. 


ee subject of the value of certain portions of an architect's 

work was brought up recently in the New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, by a paper from the 
secretary, Mr. Bloor, reporting an award made by him in the 
case of claims made on an insurance company by a firm of 
architects for the loss of drawings and papers. The most in- 
teresting part of the award, says the American Architect, was 
upon a Claim for 4,000 dols. for “ sketches” of a proposed hotel, 
intended to cost 400,000 dols. The “sketches” consisted of 
two elevations, ‘“‘a pen drawing of elevation,” by which we 
suppose must be meant a perspective drawing, a second-floor 
plan, and an alternative second-floor plan. The amount claimed 
was obviously I per cent. on the proposed cost, the usual schedule 
rate for “preliminary sketches” of such buildings. It seems 
that there was another referee, who agreed with Mr. Bloor as 
to the value of all the other items on the list of lost property, 
but demurred to this, and Mr. Bloor, in his paper, considers 
very clearly the arguments on both sides. That 1 per cent. on 
the proposed cost is a fair remuneration to an architect for 
preliminary sketches of an important building we suppose would 
be generally conceded. Mr. Bloor says that “the courts agree 
that I per cent. is a proper and customary charge for such 
professional labour and product as is covered by this item;” a 
statement which certainly needs qualification, as courts are 
generally reluctant to admit even the 5 per cent. rule as a 
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“custom,” legally binding on people in general, and we never 
yet heard of a court in which the schedule subdivisions were 
accepted as “customary,” although the amounts derived from 
calculations in accordance with these subdivisions might be, 
and probably would be, in most cases, regarded by a jury, when 
presented as lump sums, as reasonable and “ proper ” remunera- 
tion for professional service, carried to the points indicated by 
the schedule. 

Whether the value of such drawings, to be collected from 
an insurance company in case of loss,is the same as the 
proper charge to the client for the incomplete service Is, how- 
ever, a different question. Evidently, the architect who makes 
preliminary sketches earns his compensation more through the 
time, thought, experience and skill involved in fixing upon the 
outlines of a suitable scheme than by the comparatively trifling 
labour of making the drawings required to show the project 
upon which he finally determines, and while it is perfectly 
fair that the client should pay the architect what this skill 
and thought is worth, an insurance company may say that 
as the architect would naturally retain in his memory more 
or less of the results of the mental processes he has 
gone through, he will need only a comparatively short time 
to reproduce the lost sketches, and that the claim on the 
company should be only for the time needed to make the 
duplicates. Mr. Bloor, in considering this point, says, with 
great reason, that “for an architect, whose creative faculties 
are kept constantly on the stretch for current purposes, to tax 
his memory in picking up constructional and artistic threads 
which he has long before dropped, as he supposed, for good, 
would be a most irksome, if not impossible, and certainly a 
very self-disappointing task, which he would in all likelihood 
speedily forego for the more satisfactory one—from the 
designer’s point of view, even if unsatisfactory in other rela- 
tions—of elaborating the whole scheme de zovo, without refer- 
ence to any antecedent processes” ; but, to make all reasonable 
allowance for the probable value of the architect’s recollection 
of his work, he advises the deduction of a thousand dollars from 
the claim, making the amount due from the insurers for the 
lost sketches three thousand dollars, instead of four thousand. 


THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT 
ST. PAUL’S. 


LETTER has been written by Mr. W. B. Richmond, 
A.R.A., and Mr. Somers Clarke, in which they say :— 

The pertinent remarks of the President at the Royal 
Academy banquet express not only our own feeling, but that of 
a considerable number of persons who are interested in a 
desire to do justice to the work of Alfred Stevens, and to do 
the highest honour to the memory of England’s great general, 
the Duke of Wellington. Where the monument of the Duke 
is now placed in St. Paul’s Cathedral, it is neither sufficiently 
prominent to do justice to the memory of the hero whose deeds 
prompted the execution of it, nor to display the skill of Stevens, 
who designed it, and for these reasons. 

Following the instructions given to the sculptor, the monu- 
ment was designed to stand beneath, and to be canopied by, 
one of the great arches on the north side of the Cathedral 
nave. These conditions are fulfilled with singular skill in the 
monument. Yet, where it now stands, few of its beauties can 
be appreciated, and for this :—Seen from the nave the effect of 
strong light given from the window behind it weakens, indeed 
almost destroys, all structural dignity. Moreover, the wooden 
screen, standing as it does immediately between the spectator 
and the monument, and being of a dark material corresponding 
with the tone of the bronze statues, confuses the eye and 
obliterates the white marble structure behind it, upon which 
the bronze figures rest. This produces a complication which 
absolutely militates against the proper effect which the monu- 
ment should show. 

Of course it would be out of the question to remove the 
screen, forming as it does an integral part of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s design. And, even if this screen did not exist, the 
present position of the monument would be wholly inadequate. 
Were the structure completed, surmounted by the equestrian 
statue of the Duke in bronze, it would reach so near the vault 
of the chapel in which it now stands as to produce a sense of 
disproportion and imprisonment totally alien to the character 
of the Duke and to the freedom of the ideas expressed by the 
sculptor. The monument, without risk or damage, could be 
removed from its present uncharacteristic position into the 
place for which it was originally designed, and where the 
object of it and its artistic merit would be in proper prominence, 

In the crypt stands the equestrian statue, in plaster, 
originally designed by Stevens to crown the summit of his 
architectural composition ; so finished is this in motive, though 
unfinished in many respects as to detail, that there is no reason 
why it should not be completed without the slightest alteration 
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of his intention. Two thousand pounds should cover the cost, 
comprising the necessary work to be done upon the group, and 
the casting of it in bronze. It is needless to say that, as it now 
stands, the monument is incomplete—incomplete in its structure 
as well as undesirable as to its place. From the best authorities 
it has been ascertained that for the sum of one thousand 
pounds the monument could be removed and placed in its 
proper position, a proceeding with which the Chapter are quite 
in sympathy. 

We fee] assured that the small sum of money we have 
named will be forthcoming to meet the necessary expenses to 
do honour to the soldier-statesman and the sculptor, 


ANTIQUITIES IN GREECE. 


HE first of a course of three lectures dealing with the 
recent excavations in Greece was given at the Royal 
Institution on Saturday afternoon by Dr. Charles Waldstein. 
The Hellenic Government and people, he said, were now fully 
alive to the necessity of preserving uninjured the records of their 
glorious past, of which the Ethnicon Museum at Athens and 
other museums throughout the country were full. Indeed, 
Greece itself would soon become one vast museum. At the 
same time he was not sure that the absolute prohibition of 
export was altogether wise. It encouraged a surreptitious trade 
in works of art for conveyance abroad at exorbitant prices. He 
had himself had a striking experience with respect to this traffic. 
Some months ago a dealer showed him a photograph of a work 
which was attributed to Praxiteles, of which the dealer said 
that he had hidden the neck and shoulders. He asked to see 
the statue, and the Greek promised to show it him on a promise 
of secrecy. He made the promise, and told the Greek 
authorities of the circumstances and of his pledge, and, by 
their permission, he was enabled to examine what proved to be 
a most remarkable head and neck of a female figure, probably 
Demeter. He was informed that other portions of the figure. 
were still hidden near some ruins which might have been a 
temple. Thus the stringency of the law prevented both the 
acquisition and the possible identification of interesting monu- 
ments of the past, and its effect on the morals of the people 
was certainly injurious. If a right of pre-emption were 
given to the Government the zeal which pervaded the whole 
Greek community both at home and abroad, from the royal 
family downwards, on all subjects connected with their history, 
and the watchful care of M. Kavvadias, the ¢@vixds eopos, or 
Director-General of Monuments and Excavations, and of the 
Greek Archeological Society, might be trusted to make such 
arrangements as would both be satisfactory to the discoverer of 
remains, and insure their retertioninthecountry. In engaging 
in the practical work of excavation the first thing was to obtain 
a concession from the Government, which was readily granted 
to suitable persons. Then an outfit and the requisite tools had 
to be procured. Care should be taken to choose the right time 
of year, when it was neither too hot nor too cold. The close of 
February, March, April, the latter half of September and 
October were the best months. Then workmen on the spot 
should be employed at the rate of 2 or 3 drachmas (2s. or 2s. 6d. 
a day). These men were generally keen and intelligent, 
though somewhat deficient in perseverance. The requirements 
of the explorer were what might be termed thonumental or 
local and literary. The first was obvious enough, and as to 
the second the scholar should have at his fingers’-ends all the 
passages from Pausanias, who might be termed the ancient 
Baedeker, and from the tragic and lyric poetry and historical 
authors which contained local references. The writings of 
Colonel Leake, which still possessed the highest authority, 
showed the value of this training especially on its literary side. 
Byzantine, and even Frankish, churches into which ancient 
marbles were often inwrought, sometimes in the form of 
mortar, were fruitful homes of discovery. He deprecated, 
however, the indiscriminate pulling down of Byzantine ruins, 
for even Byzantine architecture had its interest and its merits. 
He would say above all to the explorer, “‘ Dig deep and do not 
yield to the impatience of the natives.” _ In looking for coins it 
was sometimes necessary to contend with the superstition of 
the natives, who thought that the value of an object was 
depreciated if a copy was taken of it. He would advo- 
cate, especially with regard to coins and bronzes, a system 
of exchange between different museums, whereby each should 
have an adequate and none an excessive representation of each 
class. There was much room for improvement in the methods 
of excavation, and Dr. Schliemann proposed to use tramcars 
and other machinery at his works at Hissarlik. A great con- 
troversy has raged round the name of Schliemann. No doubt 
that scholar’s labours had their weaker as well as their stronger 
side. But every truthful and sympathetic man must stand in 
admiration of the man and of what he had done. Born sixty- 
eight years ago, the son of a poor pastor in Mecklenburg, Dr. 
Schliemann, fired from his childhood with a passion for 
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antiquity, had during a life of immense vicissitude as an appren- 
tice, a clerk, a merchant in his own country, in South America 
and elsewhere remained faithful to the purpose of his boyhood. 
He acquired his learning in the face of almost hopeless diffi- 
culties and privations. He taught himself English, Russian, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, and then, in. 1870, after 
amassing a fortune of half a million thalers, devoted himself to 
his Greek studies and excavations, which he carried on at 
Hissarlik, Mycenz, Tiryns, Ithaca, and Marathon. He and 
his colleague, Dérpfeld, had been attacked by Herr Botticher, 
who contended that the remains at Hissarlik, especially the 
Treasury of Priam, did not represent a fortified town, but a 
necropolis. Schliemann and Dérpfeld challenged an inquiry, 
and a competent commission who investigated the question 
came to the conclusion that there had been an ancient city, 
certainly a fortified town on this site, of much the same struc- 
ture as Tiryns and Mycenz. It was, indeed, impossible to 
form a judgment without having seen both Hissarlik and the 
other remains, and the presence both of sun-dried and of burnt 
bricks at Hissarlik gave probability to the high antiquity 
assigned by Dr. Schliemann to the remains at Mycenz and 
Tiryns. 


THE LATE MR. JOHN CARRICK. 


N the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court, on the 8th inst., Lord 
Dean of Guild Ure made the following reference to the 
late Mr. Carrick, city architect :—We carried yesterday to his 
last resting-place one who for many years took a prominent 
part in the business of this Court, and it seems to me most 
fitting that some reference should be made to the sad event 
to-day. For a long period of years Mr. Carrick attended the 
Dean of Guild Court in the public interest—as master of works 
of the city he was the statutory officer to see that this Court did 
not authorise the erection of buildings which were not in con- 
formity with the building regulations contained in our Police 
Act, and exercised here also the authority he held as to the 
formation and paving of streets and the construction of sewers. 
To those who are familiar with the practice of this Court it is 
unnecessary to say how far-reaching the influence of the master 
of works extends; how constantly his suggestions result in 
important alterations and improvements on the plans presented 
for our approval. In this manner service of the highest value 
is constantly being rendered to the community. Much that 
cannot be enforced by law is conceded to reason and per- 
suasion, and Mr. Carrick’s conciliatory disposition was of 
material assistance. My own connection with Mr. Carrick 
reaches back over the whole period of my public life, since I 
first entered the Council thirty-four years ago. The Health 
Department, in which I have all along taken a special interest, 
brought me into the closest intercourse with Mr. Carrick 
throughout the twenty-five years I was chairman of the com- 
mittee. In the first year of my appointment I proposed 
certain important changes in the work to be undertaken by the 
committee, but the Board of Police, before adopting my 
suggestions, caused inquiry to be made as to the methods 
pursued in other places to effect the objects contemplated. A 
deputation was appointed, consisting of Mr. James Moir and 
myself, accompanied by Mr. Carrick, the master of works, and 
Mr. Smart, the chief constable, to visit the large towns of the 
United Kingdom, and to report on the means they had adopted 
to improve their sanitary condition, The report which we 
made in 1859 may justly be regarded as the foundation of all 
the subsequent legislation which has affected the health of 
Glasgow. The building regulations in the Police Acts of 1862 
and 13866 and the objects aimed at by the Improvement Act 
were all therein suggested, I need hardly say how much the 
lay members of the deputation were guided by the sound judg- 
ment of Mr. Carrick in all that was said and done. I never 
look back to that time without feeling the deep debt of grati- 
tude the citizens owe to him for his untiring labours on their 
behalf. I cannot dwell on the great merits of Mr. Carrick, or 
on the profound regard I have for his memory. I feel that I 
have lost a dear friend, and that we can all truly say we hardly 
hope to look upon his like again. 

Mr. A. Forbes, on behalf of the members of the bar, 
endorsed the sentiments expressed by the Lord Dean respect- 
ing the upright character and amiability of disposition of Mr. 
Carrick, and referred in feeling terms to the universal respect 
in which Mr. Carrick was ever held by the legal profession 
during his long connection with the Court. 

At the meeting of the Glasgow Town Council Lord Provost 
Muir, who presided, said :—Before entering on our work to-day 
I wish to make special reference to our late much-esteemed 
friend Mr. John Carrick, whose funeral we yesterday attended 
in our official capacity. Trained as an architect, he entered 
ihe service of the city in 1844 as superintendent of streets and 
buildings. 

_ ancient royalty, and all subsequent extensions and outgrowths 
of population have taken place during his tenure of office. In 
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| every application to Parliament for powers to meet the growing 
wants of this rapidly-extending community, Mr. Carrick’s 
intimate knowledge of the previous history of the city was of 
the greatest value, and his large experience and sound judg- 
ment were always available, not only in shaping the policy of 
the corporation, but in commending that policy to the Com- 
mittees of Parliament, and to such departments of the Govern- 
ment as were specially concerned. In the inception and 
maturing of the great scheme of city improvement Mr. Carrick 
was Closely allied with Lord Provost Blackie, and the other 
public-spirited men by whom that scheme was originated and 
passed through Parliament, and the working out of it since 
1866 has been largely directed by his sound judgment and 
wide experience. I may venture to say that no living man has 
the intimate knowledge of the successive stages of the growth 
of Glasgow during the last fifty years which he possessed, and 
which has largely gone with him. His wide experience, his 
large knowledge of the affairs of the city, his loyalty and 
devotion to its interests are no longer available, but I may be 
permitted to express the hope that the devotion which charac- 
terised his service may be continued by all whoare still charged 
with the administration of the city’s affairs. I beg to move 
that the magistrates and Council do now resolve to record their 
sense of the long and valuable services which Mr. Garrick 
rendered to the city during his connection with it, of the irre- 
parable loss which it has sustained by his death, and of their 
deep sympathy with his family in their bereavement; and that 
a copy of this resolution be sent to his family. 

Mr. Osborne, in seconding, said he had been associated 
with Mr, Carrick ever since he entered the Council. He 
watched Mr. Carrick’s proceedings very carefully for the long 
period of twenty-eight years, and he was there to say he never 
saw an act done by Mr. Carrick but what he believed was solely 
in the interests of the city, and such as they would all be 
pleased to do themselves. It was a very great loss the city had 
sustained, and he hoped they would be able to appoint a good 
successor. The motion was agreed to. 


EARTHQUAKE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 
a] BE United States consul at Manila, Philippine Islands, in 

a recent report, has described an earthquake-proof 
church which is now being constructed at San Sebastian, 
Manila. He writes as follows :— 

The numerous Catholic churches and cathedrals of Manila 
have heretofore been constructed of stone and wood, and have 
suffered greatly from earthquakes, Therefore, in the building 
of edifices of this character, the main object has been to secure 
solidity in the walls rather than attractiveness in external 
appearance, and hence the churches are much plainer than they 
would be were the people not in a state of continual apprehen- 
sion that their places of worship may be shaken down in an 
instant. How to construct a church that would defy the most 
vigorous “terremoto” has been a very perplexing problem, 
apparently unsolvable, until Sefior Don Genero Palacios y 
Guerra, chief engineer of public works of Manila, and planner 
of the excellent system of waterworks with which the city is 
favoured, conceived the idea of making an edifice entirely of 
wrought or cast-iron, securely bolted together, and no more to 
be shaken apart by a subterranean disturbance than a solid 
block of stone. The result of his ingenuity is the iron church 
of San Sebastian, which is now partially finished, and is aitract- 
ing the wonder and admiration of all who see it 

The design is original, with two tall steeples at the front 
end anda number of shorter spires over each abutment. When 
finished it will be painted in imitation of stone, and will present 
an external appearance similar to that of many of the beautiful 
stone cathedrals of Europe and America. Inside, the church 
is 162 feet long by 70 feet wide; the height to the tops of the 
arches is 52 feet, and to the spring of the same 34 feet; the 
nave is a span of 32 feet, and there are two side aisles. 

The entire framework is of wrought-iron bolted together in 
the firmest manner possible, the fluted columns and buttresses 
being hollow. The walls are of double-plate iron, with a space 
of 30 inches between the plates. The decorative work, which 
is quite elaborate, is of cast-iron. The total weight of iron in 
the building is about 1,600 tons, or about one-fourth of the 
weight of material in the Eiffel Tower. All the material was 
made by the Société Anonyme d’Enterprise des Travaux Public 
of Brussels, Belgium, at the following prices :—Cast-iron work, 
48 25 dols. per ton ; ornamental cast-iron, 106.15 dols. per ton ; 
wrought-iron, including plating, 60 80 dols. per ton, delivered 
f.o.b. at Antwerp. The total cost of the ironwork is 280,000 
dols.; to which may be added the estimated cost of the flooring, 
masonry, painting, &c., 20,000 dols., and the pulpits and interior 
decorations, 50,000 dols., making the total cost of the church 
about 350,000 dols. 

It. having been demonstrated that an ear:thquake-proof 
church is a possibility, it is very probable that edifices similar 
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to the church of San Sebastian will be built in future, not only 
in Manila but in the various cities and towns of the Philippine 
Archipelago, and there is no apparent reason why the archi- 
tectural iron manufacturers of the United States should not 
supply the material for them. 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION.* 
By KEITH D. YOUNG. 
(Concluded from page 300.) 


HERE are certain necessary rooms and offices which must 
be attached to the wards, and form a part of the pavilion. 
‘These consist of a ward-scullery (or ‘‘duty-room,” as it is the 
fashion to call it), a small larder for keeping food, cupboards 
for the ward linen and for patients’ clothes, bathroom, water- 
closets, sinkroom, and lavatory. To these may be added a 
small ward, or perhaps two, for one or two beds for special 
cases. The ward-scullery should be immediately adjoining the 
ward, and is used for washing the crockery used for patients’ 
meals, for making poultices, warming beef-tea, and for the 
minor processes of food preparation usually done near the 
ward. It should contain a sink, a small dresser and plate- 
‘rack, and a small cooking range. Of the cupboards it needs 
only to be said that they should be large enough, and that they 
should be well lighted and ventilated. If small wards are 
required they should be placed at the entrance end of the ward, 
and a separate water-closet and slop sink provided for their 
use. The water closets are usually placed at the further end of 
the ward. In a long ward there is no doubt some incon- 
venience in this arrangement; but it is, I think, more than 
counterbalanced by the interference with light and ventilation 
that would ensue if the closets were projected out at one side 
of the ward, the only alternative to the end position. The 
water-closets must be separated from the ward by a lobby, 
having windows on each side and doors at either end, to the 
end that there may be no communication of air between the 
closets and the ward. In order to promote the free passage of 
air around the building, it is desirable to restrict the height of 
this lobby to just sufficient to give head-room, and to leave the 
space between the roof of one lobby and the floor of the one 
above free and open. The sinkroom should be in the same 
building as the closets, and should be large enough to hold a 
slop-sink, a sink for washing utensils, and a sufficient storage 
of vessels not in immediate use. The bathroom must be large 
enough to hold a bath so placed that only one end is against 
the wall, and large enough to admit of a patient being wheeled 
in and lifted into the bath. 

As regards details of construction, the first and last thing to 
be thought of in designing a ward is cleanliness. Everything 
that favours the accumulation of dust or dirt must be studiously 
avoided. All avoidable corners, all ledges or recesses, all 
‘quirks and unnecessary mouldings, are things not to be 
tolerated within the ward-pavilion. Floors should be as solid 
as concrete and solid wood-blocks can make them. The ideal 
wall surface for a ward has yet'to be discovered, Parian 
cement has proved a costly failure, and glazed bricks or tiles 
not only have many joints, but cannot be had of sufficiently 
true a surface to prevent altogether the lodgment of dust. In 
France the ward walls are usually finished with what is called 
“stuc,” which is neither more nor less than some kind of 
cement painted and varnished. I think myself that there is 
much to be said in favour of the plan adopted at the Middlesex 
Hospital. Most, if not all, of the wards were many years ago 
covered with Parian cement, the surface of which was polished. 
This proved to be by no means the impervious surface that was 
expected, and eventually the lower surface of all the walls was 
covered with a painted and varnished dado, and the space above 
distempered Every year each ward is in turn emptied, the dis- 
temper cleaned off down to the bare cement, and the walls and 
ceilings recoloured. One obvious advantage is that each ward 
gets a thorough and systematic cleansing at regular intervals, 
which is probably the best safeguard against septic disease. 

The ventilation of a ward is, of course, a matter of the 
highest importance, for upon its efficiency and thoroughness 
the health of the patients mainly depends. Ventilation is 
commonly divided into two classes—natural, and forced or 
artificial ventilation, the one being accomplished by the aid of 
open windows and the ordinary fireplaces, the other by the aid 
of aspirating fans or exhaust furnaces, or a combination of the 
two. It is impossible for me to enter into the complex details 
of artificial ventilation within the limits of this paper—nor is 
there, I think, any great advantage to be gained by doing so. 
There is, I think, very little doubt that in England the most 
suitable form of ventilation is the most simple. Opposite 
windows, assisted by the extracting power of the open fire- 
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places, supply all that is required, where properly handled, to 
keep the atmosphere sufficiently diluted. With our humid 
atmosphere and comparatively equable climate, where the 
changes of temperature are seldom either rapid or great, there 
are very few days in the year when ventilation by open windows 
cannot be resorted to. Jn America, on the other hand, the 
changes of temperature are so sudden and excessive, and the 
atmosphere so deficient in moisture, that mechanical ventilation 
would seem to be a necessity. The best form of window for a 
ward is, I think, the double-hung sash, with a hopper-light 
above. The lower sash should have the deep bottom rail and 
cill-board, and the hopper should have glazed cheeks at the 
side, to give the entering air an upward current, and to prevent 
down-draughts. It is desirable also to have some means of 
admitting air at the floor-level under each bed. Before we 
leave the ward pavilion, I will just refer to the mode in which 
in many hospitals abroad the wards are raised above the 
ground upon piers, and the space thus obtained left open for 
the free circulation of air. The plan is a further development 
of the pavilion system, by isolating the ward from the ground, 
and preventing the stagnation of air around the building. We 
have adopted this plan at the Great Northern Hospital, but in 
this instance there are additional reasons in the matter of 
levels and light and air which rendered it almost a matter of 
necessity. 

We now come to the operation-room, which I have not men- 
tioned as a special department, as it is an essential part of the 
ward or in-patient department. In large hospitals with medical 
schools attached the operation-room becomes a theatre, with 
its tiers of benches for students. Where no school exists it 
should be a room of sufficient size to hold the table, with room 
all round it for the operating surgeons and their assistants and 
nurses. Its aspect should be north, and it should have a top- 
light and a vertical light, and means should be provided for 
shutting-off entirely either light at will. Everything in the 
operation-room should be made as aseptic and impervious as 
possible, and floor, walls, and ceiling should be capable of 
being washed down with a hose-pipe. The new operation- 
room at Chartres Hospital, built in 1886, is a detached building 
50 yards distant from the hospital, and with no covered com- 
munication between the two. Inside the room everything is 
formed of washable materials ; the surfaces of floors, walls, and 
ceiling are of cement, the window-frames are of iron, the table 
and shelves are of glass, and the operation-table itself is of 
zinc. At the Derbyshire General Infirmary we have recently 
rearranged the operation-room with the object of rendering it 
as aseptic and washable as possible. The walls are lined up 
to a height of about 7 feet with marble, the vertical and hori- 
zontal angles being rounded to a radius of 6 inches. The floor 
is of Mischiati mosaic, laid to a fall, with a specially-made 
fitting of gun-metal closing the aperture to an open pipe lead- 
ing out to a gulley. The walls above the marble lining are 
painted and varnished. The sashes, skylight and doors are 
all of iron, and every part is flush, no projections of any kind 
being allowed. The sinks and lavatory-basins are of por- 
celain, and the tops of plate-glass. The advantage of 
using glass is that it can be seen at a glance whether 
the under side is clean. All pipes, the lavatory tops, and 
the shelf for instruments, are kept clear from the wall, 
so that no corners are formed. Adjoining the operation- 
room should be aroom for the surgeons, in which the instrument- 
case should stand, and at least one room for the administration 
of anzsthetics. The position of the operation-room should not 
be too far removed from the wards; at the same time, care 
must be taken to isolate it from all possible communication 
with the ward air. It must also be remembered that the 
operation-room should be quiet, and kept free from disturbing 
sounds from without. In many large hospitals there are, 
besides the large general operation-theatre, smaller operation- 
rooms used for special purposes—about which it is only neces- 
sary to remark that for operations on the eye a vertical light is 
an absolute necessity, and that for all purposes a north light is 
the most valuable. The mortuary and post-mortem room must, 
as I have before remarked, be placed in an absolutely detached 
building ; and must also be at a sufficient distance from the 
wards to put any chance of contamination of the air of the 
latter beyond the range of possibility. Here, again, scrupulous 
cleanliness is all-important, and every part must be made easily 
washable. Cleanliness in the post-mortem room is of vital 
importance for the sake of those who have to work there, and I 
think as much care should be taken to make it washable and 
aseptic as if it were an operation-room, 

The out-patient department is really a separate institution, 
and except for the convenience of having a dispensary common 
to both in and out-patients there is really no advantage in 
having both departments in one group of buildings, It is, of 
course, also the fact that the out-patient department is the 
source from whence many of the in-patients are drawn ; but 
this fact certainly does not necessitate a very close proximity 
between the two departments. The fact is that very serious 
evils have occurred in the past through the intimate inter- 
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communication existing between out-patients’ departments and 
wards, and there can be no doubt that the more distinct the two 
are kept the better for the patients in the wards. 

I am unwilliag to lay undue stress upon my own work ; but 
in order to illustrate this part of my subject I must once again 
refer to the Great Northern Central Hospital, the out-patient 
department of which is a one-storey building wholly detached 
from the rest of the hospital. There are two entrances, one for 
male the other for female patients. These each open into a 
small waiting-roon for new patients, the two rooms being 
separated by the office for registration. These waiting-rooms 
and the office open into the large central hall, at the further 
end of which are grouped the four consulting-rooms, with 
their small rooms attached for special examination of patients, 
and a dark room for ophthalmoscopic work. All these rooms 
open into a corridor, which leads to the dispensary waiting- 
room. The grouping of the consulting-rooms at the end of the 
waiting-hall rather than at each side, and the arrangement of 
the corridor at the back, are planned with a view to prevent 
patients retracing their steps, or, as far as possible, crossing 
each other. The closets for each sex are entirely outside the 
building. The dispensary serves for both the in and the out- 
patient department, and as by far the heaviest part of its work is 
concerned with the latter, it must be placed with reference to it 
rather than to the former. One of the most important things 
to observe in a hospital dispensary is to make it small enough 
The work has to be done at such pressure that it is important 
to reduce as far as possible the labour involved in doing it. A 
room where the dispenser could reach all the bottles he 
requires by simply stretching out his arm without moving his 
feet would, if it could be made, be an ideal dispensary. 

We have now, I think, travelled over every part of the 
hospital, and considered, in as full detail as the time at our 
disposal warrants, most of the arrangements upon which the 
health and comfort of the patients depend. Some things I have 
not touched upon. I have said nothing, for example, of drains, 
because there is nothing that has to be said of a hospital drain 
that does not equally apply to the drain of any other building 
intended for habitation. Neither have I said anything about 
circular wards, because I wished to confine myself to well- 
ascertained principles, and to avoid anything of a controversial 
nature. That circular wards are, within certain limits, as effi- 
cient, and, under certain conditions of site, superior to rect- 
angular wards I am convinced, but the main principle involved 
has yet to be decided by the test of time—a test which will be 
applied in the new Royal Infirmary at Liverpool, now approach- 
ing completion from the designs of Mr. Waterhouse. 

Let me conclude by urging those of you who care to follow 
up this, to me, most interesting of all studies which fall to the 
lot of our profession, to learn well the lessons which the 
experience of the past has to teach us; and above all to study 
the matter, not from books, but from the hospitals themszlves. 
The most valuable lessons that can be had are those which are 
got only by careful observation of the daily life of a hospital, 
and by noting how, by thoughtful care for this or that detail, 
the great and unceasing work of keeping a hospital clean can 
be helped and simplified. 


NEW ROME. 


N the Architects’ Club in Berlin, says the Dad/y News, Herr 
Kister has lectured on the new building plan in Rome. 

“Tt was wrong,” he said, “to blame the new arrangement of 
Streets necessitating the removal of many ancient parts, because 
the city was greatly in want of sanitation, and all has been done 
to spare archeological and scientific interests.” The lecturer, 
referring to plans he held, gave a vivid picture of former 
topographic conditions, and mentioned the projected monu- 
ments—that to Garibaldi, and those to Cola Rienzi, Beatrice 
Cenci, and Benvenuto Cellini. Heathen and Christian Rome 
are sharply divided from each other, the first lying on the 
height, the last more in the plain. This gives the city rather a 
favourable position. The history of the new plan was begun in 
1870 by the institution of a Committee of Council, which was 
followed in vain by others. The final plan was by the architect 
Viviani, who supposed an increase of 150,000 inhabitants 
within twenty-five years. Want of means delayed the carrying 
out of his plan till in 1881 the Government voted 50,000,000 frs., 
and in 1882, after new examination of the plan, passed a law 
by which a guarantee for a Government loan of 150,000,000 frs. 
‘was undertaken. The latest researches show that in Rome’s 
most flourishing period the city had 1,300,000 inhabitants; in 
335 AD. it had 300,000; in 1377 only 17,000; under Leo. X, 
again only 40,000; in 1537 about 33,000; in 1871 it rose to 
244,000 ; in 1881 300,000; and in 1889 more than 410,000 
inhabitants. The new quarters occupy altogether about 300 
hectométres (100 métres); at the Porta Praetoriana, a better 
quarter for 20,000 inhabitants of the extent of 40 hectométres ; 
‘on the Esquiline, for 30,000 inhabitants, of the extent of 


70 hectométres ; on Monte Gianicolo, a villa colony ; on Monte 
Testaccio, a large labourers’ quarter, with a new slaughter- 
house, &c. The Ghetto will be cestroyed and rebuilt, the 
Castle St. Anyelo surrounded with public walks, the city 
traversed from east to west and from north to south with broad 
roads. The streets will be from 75, 60, and 36 feet wide; the 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele wiil be a true monumental street, in 
which will be Palazzo Vidoni, Santa Maria della Valle, Palazzo 
Massimi, the Cancelleria, &c. The old Corso will be widened 
to 54 feet, and in many parts large gardens will be made or 
existing ones opened to the public—for example, the garden of 
Villa Pamfili, the neighbourhood of the Baths of Diocletian, 
and a fasseggiata archeologica (or “ archzologist’s walk”), the 
plan of which was shown to the Emperor William. There 
have been many difficulties during the wok already com- 
menced. In digging the foundations for the Victor Emanuel 
monument and its steps, hollows were found in the ground, 
rendering a further sum of 400,000 frs, necessary. Of the 
works originally planned, a military hospi'al, a barracks, a 
justice hall, a policlinic and academy, two bridges, the 
continuation of Via Nazionale, the changes in the Ghetto, the 
canalisation, and the market-halls, about half are finished. 
The completion of these and other works will, no doubt, be 
hastened by the patriotism of the Italians and their enthusiasm 
for the Eternal City. 


AN AMERICAN ARCHITECT ON ARCHI- 
TECTURE.* 
By HENRY VAN BRUNT. 


HE various stages in the slow developments of civilisation 
from barbarism are marked by a corresponding series of 
visible monuments, in which may plainly be read the character 
and quality of the social conditions out of which they grew. 
The true value and significance of these almost ineffaceable 
records have never been duly recognised. The industry of the 
archeologist in classifying them, the ingenuity of the modern 
architect in quoting from them, the instinct of poet and novelist 
in using them darkly as the background of romance, have made 
their external aspects more or less familiar to all; but their 
subjective qualities have never been so analysed as to make 
them accessible to the historian. They have never been used 
by him like traditions, documents, and chronicles, though their 
characteristics are the clearest, the most naive, unaffected, and 
deliberate expressions which humanity has uttered in any stage 
of its career. Since the Renaissance this contemporaneous 
record has been sophisticated by revivals, imitations, adapta- 
tions, combinations, and other affectations of the modern 
architect, so that it has apparently become more difficult to be 
deciphered ; yet its relation to the spirit and essential quality of 
the human life about us cannot be entirely obliterated, even by 
the most cleverly planned masquerading in the trappings of 
Greek, or Roman, Romanesque, Medizeval, or Renaissance art. 
Having in view this unconscious function of architecture, 
whether ancient or modern, skilled or unskilled, as a chronicle 
of mankind, there should be no manifestation, of it without 
some interest to every intelligent observer, whatever qualities 
of art may be involved in it. < 

I propose to attempt a brief descriptive sketch of a modern 
phase of this architectural chronicle, which, by reason of the 
exceptional social conditions under which it is produced, 
presents some unprecedented features. 

Civilisation is advancing into the wilderness of the great 
West like a brimming and irresistible tide which knows no ebb, 
Its first waves of occupation bear upon their crests a human 
element of astonishing energy and force. No conquest or 
crusade of history has been accomplished with a greater dis- 
play of hardy intelligence. It has planted cities and established 
civil order upon virgin soil in less than thirty days. The 
external aspects of these first occupations are remarkable for 
the skill, directness, and economy with which means are 
adapted to ends. The first settlers are comfortably housed in 
a week, so that all the processes of simple domestic life are 
made possible without delay. Structures to accommodate the 
land office, the saloon, the variety store, the railway station, 
the bank, the school, and the church arise to meet the emer- 
gencies of border life, and the visible town is begun, These 
structures, of course, have value only as temporary makeshifts ; 
but as material prosperity increases, and with it the ambition 
for permanent investments, the way is open for a much more 
definite expression of thought in building. At this stage of 
development the natural desire of every citizen to own property 
of the best possible appearance at the lowest possible cost 
leads to what may be called an architecture of pretence—an 
architecture intended to appear better than it is. This archi- 


* A paper contributed to the A//antic Monthly, and reprinted by 
the author, 
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tecture, or, more properly, this method of building, has, without 
essential local characteristics, spread over the entire occupied 
territory of the West. It has met for many years, and will 
meet probably for many more, all the practical requirements, 
and has flattered the crude artistic aspirations of millions ot 
intelligent and exceptionally ingenious and prosperous people. 
It must, therefore, be respectfully considered as, at present, the 
vernacular art of the country, though, when judged by the 
most liberal and catholic canons of educated taste, it fails to 
satisfy zz esse if not zz posse. Nowhere else in the civilised 
world can be found anything resembling it. It is peculiar ; it 
is ours. 

I have called this characteristic and almost universal ex- 
pression of Western civilisation an architecture of pretence, 
because of its ambition and of its desire to make a vain show 
with small means. No people in the world understands cheap 
construction and economical methods of building so well, and 
is sO inventive in providing for it. But, unwilling to let it 
appear what it is and to let it grow into a legitimate expression 
of art by natural processes of development, it has been forced 
to assume forms which do not belong to it, which contradict its 
proper functions, and which are devised to satisfy false and 
unsettled ideals of beauty and fitness. The facility with which 
wood and galvanised iron may be moulded, painted, and sanded 
to imitate stone or other nobler materials makes this baleful 
process possible, and tempts the builder to mask his honest 
work with crude travesties of conventional art. 

It must be admitted that this method of architectural 
masquerading had its origin in the eastern part of our country ; 
but there, under the influence of better examples and higher 
education, it soon fell into disrepute, because, theoretically, it 
is an offence against fundamental principles of art, so gross 
that it cannot survive the first touch of intelligent criticism ; 
and, practically, because this architecture of pretence cannot 
stand the test of time. Like all other experiments in the 
evolution of forms only the fittest remain. But the West, eager 
to anticipate the fruits of success, too impatient to wait for a 
natural growth of art, ambitious to emulate the older civilisa- 
tions, is, for the moment, contenting itself with an appearance. 
The vernacular style in the remoter districts has still undisputed 
sway, and, in the hands of uneducated builders, plays with 
these dangerously facile materials such fantastic tricks before 
high heaven as make the angels weep, and give no true and 
permanent satisfaction even to those whom they are intended 
to surprise and delight. It serves, for the time, to confer upon 
the newly-built streets of the West a delusive aspect of metro- 
politan completeness and finish, until, after a few years, the 
paint wears off, the wooden sham begins to decay, and the 
galvanised iron to betray its hollow mockeries. “A thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever,” but a thing of cheap and vulgar 
ostentation, by a happy accident of fate, finds speedy oblivion. 
It is a piece of singular good fortune that the vernacular style 
has thus within itself the seeds of its own dissolution. 

The present building methods and architectural character 
maintained in the rural districts in France, England, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Russia, &c., differ from those of tive 
centuries ago only in proportion to the advance of civilisation 
and progress of knowledge ; and they differ contemporaneously, 
one from another, as much now as they did in the Middle 
Ages. Even the cities which are planted along the highways 
of the world, subject to the cosmopolitan influences, such as 
are afforded by rapid and constant intercommunication, by the 
interchange of books, prints, and photographs, by technical 
schools and schools of art, remain almost as distinct in their 
architectural character as they were when they were the strong- 
holds of civil liberty against the feudal system. Their frank 
attempts to imitate the street facade of Paris are betrayed by 
the unconscious instinct of localism. The foreign accent is 
readily detected The common and distinctive architectural 
forms in these older communities of the world are the r sults 
of established customs and ancient traditions, which hav © heir 
roots not only in characteristics of politics, race, and religion, 
but in the soil itself, which has furnished the materials of 
building, and, through these, has dictated the forms by which 
they are most readily adapted to meet the wants of mankind. 
The arts of civilisation, thus significantly grouped and ordered 
in the progress of history, rise slowly 


By stepping-stones of their dead selves 
To higher things, 


The deliberateness of these changes, their independence of 
permanent influence from individual vagaries and experiments, 
are an assurance that they are developed unconsciously out of 
the essence of the time. Architecture, under these conditions, 
must be recognised as a true exponent of the quality of con- 
temporary civilisation, 

By contrast with these established, slowly growing indi- 
genous styles, it cannot be doubted that the fantastic vernacular 
of the West, where there are absolutely no inherited traditions, 
no customs rooted to the soil to keep the architecture in a 
reasonable path of development, is merely provisional, a 


feverish expression of transition, a groping after a natural 
expression in art. It is carelessly compounded of exoteric and 
heterogeneous elements, and, so far as its decorative or archi- 
tectural character is concerned, it has no basis in the essential 
conditions of the people. The very fecundity of undisciplined 
and misapplied invention which makes it what it is; the distortion 
and exaggeration of conventional forms of architecture, which 
convert some of its productions into a grotesque travesty of 
art ; the fact that none of these experiments give such per- 
manent satisfaction as to cause their repetition, but that they 
are succeeded by new experiments of illiterate fancy—these 
things indicate very clearly to my mind that the necessity for a 
more orderly system of forms, capable of natural growth and 
expansion, is unconsciously felt. A reign of caprice in archi- 
tecture, with frequent new departures, may be accepted przma 
facte as proof of the need of such a system, in order that the 
civilisation of the time may express itself in a copious language 
of its own, instead of using dumb signs and gestures, or trying 
to find quotations from other tongues and adapting them to its 
use. 
In the absence of such a natural language, by which all the 
ideas which are to be expressed in building may be expressed 
at least grammatically without the need of especial training in 
art, architecture is completely at the mercy of architects. 
When they happen to be men of education, as we shall 
presently see, there is an astonishing activity in the develop- 
ment of legitimate style. When, as is usually the case, they 
are not educated, this process of natural evolution is very much 
embarrassed, if not entirely interrupted. It is pathetic to see 
towns of thirty to fifty thousand energetic, public-spirited, 
intelligent, enterprising inhabitants, with factories, school- 
houses, churches, public halls, convenient dwellings, and all 
the external signs of prosperity, but without a single building 
really good, grammatically constructed, or conceived in a spirit 
of subordination to any type of art. The people are not 
indifferent to this state of things. They are intelligent enough 
to recognise a work of architecture when they see it ; and, as a 
general rule, their judgment encourages good things. Never 
has the missionary of art had such a fruitful field for his 
labours. A fair building, planted in such a town, is like the 
preaching of a gospel of truth among an eager and sympathetic 
people. It bears its legitimate fruit with amazing promptness. 
In a twelvemonth there will be fifty imitations. It gives a 
distinct stimulus to architectural life. Details of design taken 
from the new model may be seen, copied with various degrees 
of fidelity, on every hand. It proves to be not only a source of 
pride to the citizens and a most grateful enlargement of the 
resources of the builder, but, to a great extent, a correction and 
rebuke of prevailing errors. Of course not one or two or even 
a dozen good models are sufficient to obliterate all the evils of 
architectural illiteracy and inexperience in a given locality. A 
free and unrestricted foraging by undisciplined practitioners 
among the commonplaces of architecture has made them bad 
disciples of reform. It has created a singular disrespect for all 
the safe and conservative elements in design, an unwholesome 
ambition to inject an undue amount of their own personality 
into architectural work ; and when they instinctively recognise 
a piece of sound construction expressed in an artistic manner, 
they are prepared only to imitate some of its exterior aspects, 
not its essential spirit, which alone can fructify. 

Thus the progress of the transition, though, it receives in an 
indirect way a slight impetus in the right direction, is not 
logical and steady, as it was when, by a series of experimental 
buildings, each an improvement on its predecessor, rising by 
“ stepping-stones of their dead selves,” the debased Roman was 
gradually developed into Byzantine art in the East, and into 
the various forms of Romanesque art in the West; or when 
these, in turn, grew inevitably, by changing social conditions, 
into the arts of the Middle Ages. If the ministers of these 
great historical transitions, unconsciously interpreting and 
giving visible form to the spirit of their respective eras, 
“builded better than they knew,” it was because, unlike the 
multitudinous architects of the West, they were familiar only 
with a certain accepted method of construction and a certain 
limited set of architectural forms connected with it. Undis- 
tracted by a more or less exact knowledge of other methods 
and other sets of forms; knowing only what their fathers and 
grandfathers did before them ; seeing no journals illustrating 
what contemporary builders were doing elsewhere within and 
without the boundaries of Christendom ; reading no books and 
studying no prints in which the achievements of classic times 
were measured and analysed for their instruction ; attending 
no schools of art save those which were established under the 
builders’ scaffolds, or in the cloisters where the religious tradi- 
tions were preserved, they were the servants of a single style, 
and happily could concentrate all their energies upon it. 
Changes came about by natural growth and by logical pro- 
cesses of induction, not by caprice or by reviving old forms 
according to individual taste. 

It is to be observed that the scene of transition in the 
West is enacted on so broad a stage, with so many distracting 
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incidents and episodes, and, withal, we are so near to it and so 
much a part of it, that it is difficult for us to appreciate its 
progress and to understand its ends. Wedonot realise that 
the great transitions of history are made clear to us by the 
fact that there remain to us only a comparatively few iso- 
lated monuments in which we can read readily the progress of 
the civilisations. The great multitude of inferior contemporary 
structures which lay between these monuments, and in which 
were tried the experiments, do not remain to distract and com- 
plicate our views. Moreover, in the perspective, compelled by 
our distant point of observation, the great spaces of time which 
stretched between them are abbreviated. And though the 
advance of the great transition now going on in the West is far 
more rapid than any known to history, we must remember that 
this transition is governed by far more complicated conditions of 
life, and is illustrated by a perplexing infinity of ephemeral 
buildings. The prejudices and desires of the most impartial 
observer must necessarily colour his deductions. It is scarcely 
for us to separate the wheat from the chaff in the products of 
these mills of God. I venture to believe, however, that the 
forward movement has gone far enough to enable us to 
appreciate the spirit of it, if not to comprehend the general 
direction of its progress. 

I believe I am justified in stating that what, for the want of 
a more convenient name, I have called the vernacular art of the 
West—that which accompanies the first advances of civilisation 
into the new lands, and lingers long after the successful 
establishment of all the institutions of civil order and 
prosperity—will not be recognised in the future history of 
American architecture; much less, that it will be stigmatised 
as a reproach. In fact, it is merely preliminary to archi- 
tecture, though for the moment it pretends to be the real thing. 
it is evidently a hasty grow:h out of the immediate necessities 
of an enterprising people, too busy with the practical problems 
of life and the absorbing question of daily bread to have 
established ideals of art, or to have deliberately formulated in 
building an adequate expression of their civilisation. It is an 
art whose essential characteristics have been derived from 
expediency—an art which has been mainly concerned with 
mechanical devices for quick and ecoaomical building. These 
devices have been invented by practical men to meet practical 
wants in a practical way. When freed from the misleading 
adornments imposed upon them by ignorance and pretence, 
from shams of wood, galvanised iron, machine-made mouldings, 
and all the other delusive rubbish of cheap deceit, which have 
no connection whatever with the structure, these practical 
devices will develop style. Until these quips and cranks of 
undisciplined imaginations shall have shabbily descended into 
their inevitable oblivion, and have been replaced by methods of 
decoration developed out of the construction according to the 
Spirit of precedents furnished by the best eras of art which 
remain to us for our delight and instruction, deliberate and 
permanent architecture will not come into existence. 

Upon this simple proposition rests the hope of architecture 
in the West. 

Chicago seems to have fairly won the distinction of being 
the fountain-head of architectural reform in the West. The 
healthy impulses from this active and intelligent centre are 
felt in the remotest towns as soon as opportunities have 
occurred for permanent improvements. The dangerous liberty 
which the entire absence of schools, traditions, precedents, and 
consequently of discipline in art has conferred upon the archi- 
tects of the New World, and more especially of the West, and 
which has given rise to all the crudeness and vulgarity of our 
vernacular building, has proved, in the hands of a few well- 
trained young men in Chicago a professional privilege of the 
most conspicuous importance—a privilege, indeed, which has 
not been enjoyed to the same extent in any other city in the 
world. The resistless enterprise and public spirit of the 
Western metropolis, its great accumulations of capital, the 
phenomenal growth of its commercial and social institutions, 
and the intelligent ambition of its people to achieve a dis- 
tinctive position in all the arts of civilisation, have given 
abundant opportunity for monumental expressions in archi- 
tecture. The manner in which these opportunities have been 
used during the past eight or ten years gives encouragement to 
the hope so long cherished that we may at last have an 
American architecture, the unforced and natural growth of our 
independent position in art. 

It is not to be understood that these fortunate men have 
deliberately set to work to invent a new architecture. They 
have been too well trained in the best schools and offices of the 
East, and often by travel and study abroad, not to respect the 
great achievements of the past, and not to make the fullest use 
of their rich inheritance of architectural forms. But their merit 
consists in the fact that some quality in the civilisation of the 
West—its independence of spirit, perhaps its energy, enter- 
prise, and courage, or a certain breadth of view inspired by its 
boundless opportunities—has, happily, enabled them to use 
this inheritance without being enslaved by it. It would have 
been easiest for them to quote} with accuracy and] adapt) with 


grace the styles of the Old World, to be scholarly, correct, 
academical, and thus to stand apart from the sympathies of the 
people, and to constitute themselves an aristocratic guild of art. 
They preferred to play the more arduous and nobler part ; to 
become, unconsciously, ministers of an architectural reform so 
potent and fruitful, so well fitted to the natural conditions of 
the strenuous liberty of the West, that one may already 
predicate from it the speedy overthrow of the temporary, 
experimental, transitional vernacular art of the country, and 
the establishment of a school which may be recognised in 
history as the proper exponent of this marvellous civilisation. 
The hope that we are entering upon such an era rests mainly 
upon the fact that the characteristics of the best new work of 
the West are based, not on the elegant dilettanteism which is 
appreciated only by the elect, but by the frank conversion of 
practical building into architectural building without affecta- 
tions or mannerisms, thus appealing directly to the common 
sense of the people, and creating a standard which they may be 
capable of comprehending. It is based on a sleepless inven- 
tiveness in structure ; on an honest and vigorous recognition 
of the part which structure should play in making a building 
fitting and beautiful ; on an intelligent adaptation of form to 
the available building materials of the West ; upon the active 
encouragement of every invention and manufacture which can 
conduce to the economy or perfecting of structure and the 
embellishment of structure ; upon an absolute freedom from 
the trammels of custom, so that it shall not interpose any 
obstacles of professional prejudice to the artistic expression of 
materials or methods; and, finally, upon knowing how to 
produce interesting work without an evident straining for 
effect. These are the qualities of true artists who accept the 
natural conditions of their environment, and can adapt them- 
selves to those conditions without surrender of any essential 
principles of building as a fine art. Any architect of education 
and accomplishments is fortunate who finds himself a part of a 
young community so ambitious, enterprising, and resistless in 
the pursuit of wealth and power—doubly tortunate if he can 
mvke his art keep step with a progress so vigorous without 
losing the finer and more delicate artistic sense. 

I am conscious of the extreme inadequacy of words, un- 
accompanied by a series of graphic illustrations, to make clear 
to the laity in art the characteristics of this interesting archi- 
tectural situation. If one can imagine how a plain, concrete 
idea may, by an unskilful writer, be overlaid with conceits, 
affectations, and verbiage, not growing out of it or inspired by 
it, frequently expressed in bad grammar, and generally 
offending against the simplest rules of rhetoric, he may have a 
fair type of the protean vernacular. If it is elegantly set forth 
in correct Greek, Latin, or old Fiench, or paraded in the 
language of the Elizabethan era, or imitates the style of 
Browning or Tennyson or Carlyle, with ingenious quotations of 
their characteristic phraseology or methods of expression, he 
may understand by the obvious analogy how the educated 
architect is tempted by his learning, misses his opportunities, 
and appeals over the heads of the people to the few who are 
versed in the history and zsthetics of architecture. If one 
can distinguish the subtle essence which, infused into a concrete 
idea expressed in plain and straightforward prose, elevates it 
into the region of poetry, he may be enabled, without the 
technical training which analyses and dissects, to comprehend 
how a sound construction in building may be converted into 
architecture. To this task inspiration alone is inadequate. 
The conditions of modern architecture are so complex that 
without a thorough training in construction and design, based 
upon a familiar appreciation of the history of art, inspiration is 
speechless. 

The opportunities afforded by the West to architecture on 
the high plane which I have endeavoured to describe are 
mainly commercial. It is in making the wisest use of these 
that the leading architects of Chicago have achieved their 
characteristic successes. A ten-storey office and bank building, 
fireproof throughout, with swift elevators for passengers and 
freight, a battery of boilers in the deep sub-basement, giving 
summer heat throughout, and supplying energy for pumps, 
ventilating fans, and electric dynamos; equipped like a palace, 
with marbles, bronze, and glass; flooded with light in every 
part ; with no superfluous weight of steel beam, fireclay arch, 
or terra-cotta partition, no unnecessary mass of masonry or 
column; the whole structure nicely adjusted to sustain the 
calculated strains and to bear with equal stress upon every pier 
of the deep foundations, so that no one shall yield more than 
another as it transfers its accumulated burden to the unstable 
soil beneath—such a problem does not call for the same sort of 
architectural inspiration as the building of a vaulted cathedral 
in the Middle Ages; but, surely, for no less of courage and 
science, and, in providing for the safe, swift, and harmonious 
adjustment of every part of its complicated organism, for a far 
wider range of knowledge. The one required a century of 
deliberate and patient toil to complete it; the other must be 
finished, equipped, and occupied in a year of strenuous and care- 
fully ordered labour ; no part of its complex being overlooked, 
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all the details of its manifold functions being provided for in 
the laying of the first foundation-stone, and the whole satisfying the 


eye as a work of art as well as a work of convenience and strength. 
Whether one compares a modern building of this sort with a 
cathedral of the first class, with one of the Imperial baths or 
villas of Rome, or with the Flavian amphitheatre itself, it must 
hold equal rank as a production of human genius and energy, 
not only in the skilful economy of its structure and in its 
defiance of fire and the other vicissitudes of time, but as a 


work of fine art developed among practical considerations | 
which seem fundamentally opposed to expressions of archi- | 


tectural beauty. 
(Zo be continued.) 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Eirkstall.—The Wilkinson Memorial Schools, which have 
been erected in connection with St. Stephen’s Church, have 
been opened, increased accommodation in the day and Sunday 
schools being alike required. The cost has been about 1,702 , 
and the works have been carried out by Messrs. Eddison 
Brothers, Kirkstall, from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Messrs. Smith & Tweedale, architects, South 
Parade, Leeds. 

Horwich.—The memorial-stones of a Wesleyan School to 
be erected in the Victoria Road have been laid. The building 
is being constructed from the designs of Messrs. Woodhouse & 
Morley, architects, Bolton. The style of architecture is simple 
Gothic, and the building material brick, with stone dressings. 
The contracts have been let as follows :—Stonework and brick- 
work, Mr. W. Dougill, Horwich; Carpentry and joinery, 
Messrs. Moore Bros, Rawtenstall ; Slating, Messrs. Warr & 
Co., Bolton ; plumbing, Mr. R. Cuerden, Bolton ; and plaster- 
ing and painting, Mr. A. E. Warburton, Bolton. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Baglan.—The house near the beautiful church of Baglan, 
known as Greenfield, is undergoing extensive alterations and 
repair prior to being converted into a parsonage for the parish, 
which, by the great liberality of Mrs. Llewellyn, of Baglan 
Hall, will be divided from Aberavon, to which it is at present 
attached. Messrs. Kempson & Fowler, of Llandaff, are the 
architects, under whose superintendence the work is being 
pushed forward rapidly. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


London.—The church of Holy Trinity, Upper Chelsea, was 
opened on Tuesday, the 13th inst. The church consists of a 
wide and lofty nave of five bays, with aisles on each side. 
Beyond that on the north side is the morning chapel, contrived 
under a series of barrel roofs running north and south. A con- 
tinuation of this chapel eastwards forms the organ chamber and 
vestries. The chancel, which is of the same width as the nave, 
is separated from it by a low screen of green marble. The 
spandrils above the nave arcade are filled in with elaborate 
tracery, enclosing medallions, which later on will be filled with 
seated fizures of prophets bearing scrolls, while on each column 
corbels are fixed to receive bronze figures of the twelve apostles. 
Above their heads are to be carved and gilded canopies, from 
which spring the vaulting shafts carrying the roof. Estimates 
for the execution of the sculpture have been received from 
Messrs. Armstead and Hamo Thornycroft. The architect is 
Mr, J. D. Sedding, F.R.I.B.A., of 447 Oxford Street, W., and 
the builders Messrs. Higgs & Hill, of Crown Works, South 
Lambeth Road, S.W. The marble pulpit, font, and marble- 
work generally was done by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley. 

Dale.—A contract has been entered into for the careful 
repair of Dale Church, Pembrokeshire, which will include the 
addition of new benches in the nave, new pulpit, new choir 
seats, &c., and the strengthening of the lower part of the tower. 
The work will be carried out from designs and under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. Kempson & Fowler, Llandaff. 


Northampton.—At a public meeting held at Green’s Norton 
a committee was appointed to take the necessary steps for the 
restoration of the parish church at Green’s Norton. The cost 
of the restoration is estimated by the architect, Mr. Edmund 
Law, F.R.I.B.A, of Northampton, at about 2,300/. 

Denton.—The church at Denton, in the diocese of Durham, 
which was only built in 1830, on the site of an ancient church, 
is now being demolished, and a new and more substantial 
fabric erected in its place in the Early English style. It is to 
consist of nave, chancel, south porch, vestry at west end, and 
organ chamber on south side of chancel. The walls are to be 
faced with random blockers from Houghton Bank, and lined 
w.th buff pressed bricks from Normanby, the internal jambs 


and arches being of stone. The pulpit, choir fittings, reredos, 
and chancel screen are all to be of Austrian oak, the rest of 
the wcodwork being of pitch pine. The gangways and chancel 
are to be paved with mosaic tiles, the rest of the floors being 
laid with wood blocks. The windows are to be glazed with 
cathedral-tinted glass, having coloured roundels and Margins. 
The warming is to be by hot water, and the lighting by coronz. 
The architect is Mr. J. P. Pritchett, of Darlington. 


GENERAL. 


An Anonymous Donor has presented The Funeral of the 
First-Born, by the late Mr. Frank Holl, R.A., to the Dundee 
Picture Gallery. 

4A Handsome Stained-Glass Window and an elaborate 
marble and stone sculptured reredos are being prepared for 
setting up as memorials at the east end of the chancel of the 
parish church of St. Michael, Aberystwith, now building from 
the design and under the direction of Messrs. Nicholson & 
Son, architects, Hereford. The window at the east end of the 
morning chapel is also to be filled with memorial stained-glass. 

~ & Deputation waited on Mr. Chaplin last Friday to urge 
the formation of a school of forestry, no nation except Spain 
being now without one. 

Professor Cayley has presented 500/. to Cambridge 
University towards the expenses of the new library buildings. 

At the Closing Sessional Meeting, just held in Dublin, 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland, Mr. W. G. 
Strype read a paper “On the use of Norton’s well tubes in 
trial boring to ascertain the level to found, under water, harbour 
and such like works.” 

A Band Stand is to be erected at a cost of about 300/, on 
the Magdalen Green, Dundee, by the Police Commissioners. 

A Committee has been formed to take steps to repair the 
parish church, Churchdown, Gloucestershire, and to consider 
the advisability of erecting a new church. ; 

A Convalescent Home is to be given to the directors of 
the Glasgow Western Infirmary by Colonel Hozier, who has 
purchased a building in Lanark for the purpose, and will defray 
the cost of fitting it up. 

Plans have been adopted by the Leeds School Board for 
the erection of a school to accommodate 1,000 children in the 
Woodhouse Moor district. 

The Perth School Board have accepted contracts amount- 
ing to over 14,000/, for building a school in the Caledonian 
Road. Mr. Andrew Heiton, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Association of 
Municipal and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors will be held 
in Liverpool on the 26th, 27th, and 28th of next month. 

A Sum of 5,946/., for improving the approach to Gloucester 
Cathedral, has now been subscribed towards the required total - 
of 7,000/. 

Mr. Stephen Adam read a paper on “ Glass Staining” at 
the last meeting of the Glasgow Architectural Association. 

& Roman Catholic church is proposed to be built in 
Dunfermline in memory of St. Margaret. 

The Paisley Dean of Guild Court has approved of plans 
for the erection of a Roman Catholic church in, George Street. 

The Bromley School Board recently invited a limited 
number of architects to compete for their new schools at 
Raglan Road for 700 children. On the award of their referee, 
Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A, the design of Mr. Charles Bell, 
F.R.1.B.A., of 3 Salters’ Hall Court, E.C, has been adopted, 
and the works will be commenced at once. 

The Wiltshire Archeological Society will hold its 
annual meeting at Devizes on July 30 and 31 and August r. 
Devizes Castle, Potterne, Urchfont, Market Lavington, and 
other places will be visited. 

Mr. R. F. Grantham, on Monday evening, read a paper at 
the Surveyors’ Institution, Great George Street, on ‘“ The 
Encroachment of the Sea on some parts of the English Coast, 
and the best means of preventing it.” , 

Mr. J. A. Reeve has been proposed as architect for carry- 
ing out the restoration of Ramsbury Church, Wilts. Baroness. 
Burdett Coutts contributes 1,0c00/. towards the work. 

The Board of Trade, it is stated, have declined an offer 
made by the London and North-Western Railway Company to 
spend half a million in removing the Platters Rocks at the 
entrance to Holywell Harbour. 

Plans for the new Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, have 
been prepared, and the work, which is estimated to cost about 
25,000¢., will, it is expected, be begun towards the close of the 
summer. 

The Foleshill School Board have selected plans, submitted! 
in competition by Mr. A. Randle, of Coventry, for the erectiom 
of Board Schools in Brick Kiln Lane. 
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THE WEEK. 


As THE bestowai of honours on Her Majesty’s birthday will, 
we trust, be very often repeated, we may also hope that the 
opportunities will be utilised to distinguish an occasional 
architect, although few can expect to be entrusted with 
public buildings. Among the recipients of the royal 
favour this year are Mr. TRuEMAN Woon, the secretary of 
the Society of Arts, who has received a well-earned knight- 
hood; Mr. Grorcr BuLLen, to whom readers at the 
library of the British Museum have been indebted for 
many years, and who receives the distinction of a C.B. ; 
and Mr. J. A. Crowe, known to statesmen as Secretary for 
Finance to the French Embassy, and to artists and 
amateurs for being joint author of a great work on the 
history of Italian painting. He is promoted to be a Knight 
Commander of the Order of St. Michael and St. George. 
Among the distinguished persons who will receive the 
honorary degree of LL.D. at Cambridge next month are 
Mr. GrorcrE RicHMonp, honorary retired Royal Acade- 
mician, and Mr. Joun Evans, the president of the Society 
of Antiquaries, 


THE French Minister of Fine Arts has applied to the 
Chambers for a credit of 200,000 francs in order that he 
might acquire various objects at the sale of the Puor col- 
lection, which is rich in antiquities and works of art. A 
picture by Warreau was particularly sought for the Louvre. 
It was also intended to obtain desirable works from other 
impending sales. For part of the money required it was 
expected that the crown jewels would be ample security. 
The Budget Committee approved of the vote, but it was 
rejected by the Chamber. One reason given for the oppo- 
sition to the minister’s desires is that there ought to be a 
special fund for works of art, out of which grants could be 
made when necessary. Nobody anticipates the creation of 
the fund under present circumstances, for the people are 
too heavily taxed already, but the proposition enabled the 
minister to be defeated, and French galleries will be de- 
prived of works which they require for public use. 


BEtWEEN 1869 and 18809 the revenue of the New River 
Company increased from 268,000/. to 515,4004, or in 
other words was nearly doubled. It is not to be supposed 
the’ quantity of water supplied corresponds in any way with 
the increase of the sum paid to the company. The share- 
holders are in the happy position of receiving enormous 
dividends, not through any fresh enterprise of their own, 
but simply because London happens to increase in value, 
It is no wonder the Corporation of London should consider 
it is time to investigate the subject, especially as regards the 
charges which the company have fixed. Sir WituiAM 
Guyer Hunter, M.P., has promised to preside, and we 


_ May expect many strange revelations. 


Tue general meeting of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland was held in Kilkenny on Tuesday, under the 
presidency of Lord James Butter. ‘There was a visit to 
the cathedral of St. Canice, which was described by Mr. R. 
LANGRISHE, who has charge of the building. In his paper 
he said :—“ The architecture of this church is precisely 
similar in details to many others in Ireland recorded to 
have been founded between 1250 and 1260, and I see no 
reason for placing its foundation earlier than 1252-53. 
Much has been done in our time to preserve it from decay, 
and to restore it to its pristine splendour, though much yet 
remains to be done. ‘To the late Dean VicNoins and the 
members of the chapter during his incumbency the credit 
is due of having undertaken this much-needed work, and of 
having raised a sum of 10,000/. for that purpose on the 
chapter estates, which was thus rescued from being devoted 
to secular purposes by those grezt modern statesmen who, 
like princes of the period of which we have been speaking, 
are so ready to make presents to their friends of other 


people’s property. The amount actually expended on the 
fabric during the last thirty years is fully double the above- 
named sum, a very considerable portion of it having been 
contributed during the twenty years for which I have been 
professionally connected with it, and expended under my 
directions. Though we have done many things which we 
ought not to have done, and left undone many things which 
we ought to have done, yet I trust that you will pardon us 
for these transgressions, and credit us with a desire to do 
what in us lies to preserve the noble inheritance which our 
ancestors have handed down to us as a fitting monument to 
their piety, and a lasting benefit to posterity.” It is not 
often a restorer is prepared to make so frank a confession, 
and we hope his faults of omission and commission are 
exaggerated by Mr. LANGRISHE, 


M. Marius Vacuon, who is known as a joutnalist in 
Paris, was commissioned last year to report on the Schools 
of Art and Industrial Museums in England and other 
countries. As regards the English advancement in design 
there is no question but it is ascribed to the influence of 
France. England is no longer the place where French 
artists and workmen are a necessity. ‘The English, he 
considers, do not need foreign help, and the creation of a 
national art, as well as industry, is now their ambition and 
is being more realised every day. M. Vacuon does not 
consider the English department of some exhibitions as 
being fully representative of the country, but a visit to 
London or the chief provincial towns will, he says, con- 
vince any one of the evolution which is in progress. The 


acknowledgment will not surprise many competent judges 
in France. 


AN Electrical and Industrial Exhibition was recently 
held in Birmingham, and an abstract of the accounts that 
has appeared will give a notion of the risks of such under- 
takings. The total receipts were 12,050/, 14s. §a., and were 
obtained in the following way:—Payment at the doors 
(including railway tickets), 7,314/.; payments for space and 
electric light and power, 2,828; admission to the coal 
mine, 524/.; aerial railway, 102/,; the “Shah’s Jungle,” 
604; phonographs, 58/.; Egyptian mystery, 80/.; automatic 
models, 252; refreshment contracts, 6s0/. The following 
expenditure was incurred :—Fitting-up hall for the exhi- 
bition, 3,856; rent and insurance, 7692.3 bill-posting, 
1,815/.; band and entertainments, 1,300/.; coal and water, 
272/.; law expenses (including 55/ 10s, paid to settle the 
claim), 2552. ros; medals, 752. ros.; contributions to 
hospitals of surplus, 3042, making a total of 7,6474 The 
balance of 4,412/. is accounted for by salaries, wages, 
royalties, bank charges, professional charges, travelling 
expenses, Carriage and other items, and it will thus be seen 
that the profit was the amount paid over to the three 
hospitals. 


A PIECE of ground at Marygate, York, having been 
purchased by a company with a view to utilising it for 
building, the scheme has been brought under the notice of 
the Corporation. It is alleged that the ground is not 
adapted for building, and the sanitary committee and 
officers decided to insist on the following among other 
restrictions :—“ That clean soil be used in raising the estate ; 
that the whole site of the houses have a 6-inch layer of 
good Portland cement concrete extending under the foun- 
dations ; that ventilation be provided between the concrete 
foundation and ground-floors of the houses; that no house- 
floors on the estate be lower than 32 feet above ordnance 
datum ; that any foul subsoil disclosed by excavation on the 
estate be removed and replaced with clean material.” It 
cannot be said that the conditions are too severe if the 
ground be not suitable for building in its present state, 
There is another objection. By covering the ground with 
houses, which probably will not be of a superior character, 
one of the most pleasing views will be obstructed. By a 
large majority the Council decided to enter into negotia- 
tions with the owners for the purchase of the ground, and 
under the circumstances, and with the opposition of the 
Corporation as a factor, it willbe more prudent for the com- 
pany to sell than to retain the property, 
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FRAGONARD.* 


HEN Scuitier said an artist cannot help being the 
child of his time, but it was a misfortune for him 
to be also the slave of that time, he might have been think- 
ing of Honort Fraconarp. A collection of engravings 
from the works of the French artist is not the kind of pre- 
sent which a man of the world would offer to his sister, nor 
would he care to expound the subjects to his sons. Yet 
there can be no denying the genial power, invention, grace 
and skill in composition which are found in the most de- 
based among them. FRAGONARD was endowed by nature 
with exceptional abilities, and he employed them indus- 
triously and systematically. Moralists would more readily 
pardon him if there were less method in his life. He was 
no tavern rake, who was obliged to produce whatever his 
creditors might demand or his tipsy companions desire. 
FRAGONARD was a man of business, who went about his 
work with cool deliberation, and imparted those qualities 
to it which he knew would make it most effective and 
dangerous, with the surety of an apothecary who has to 
utilise poisonous drugs. There are no signs of dissatisfac- 
tion with his lot, and it may be said that the pictures and 
drawings which the owners generally endeavour to keep 
concealed are as characteristic as any of his most graceful 
domestic scenes, which, it must be allowed, are suggestive 
of a spirit that was akin to STOTHARD’s in purity and love 
of simplicity. 

His faults must, in the first place, be charged to his own 
subserviency. FRAGONARD was too weak to resist the 
temptations which the fine gentlemen of a most corrupt age 
placed before him. But something must also be put down 
to the account of the patrons, who insisted on having only 
one kind of works from the painter. ‘They were too blind 
to see the Nemesis that was approaching, or how they were 
to be doomed by that indifference to customary rights which 
they exacted from FRAGONARD. They set the example of 
removing all the screens and drapery which the custom of 
ages had raised to distinguish men from brutes, and forgot 
that their own positions were only safe so long as they were 
hedged in by many things which were similar, and no less 
vulnerable. 

It is not easy to write the biography of an artist whose 
works are of a kind that a man would hesitate to acknow- 
ledge acquaintance with them. The most courageous and 
outspoken writer of the realistic school dare not write a 
descriptive catalogue of all of FrRaGonaRp’s paintings and 
drawings. We must, therefore, admire the tact shown by 
M. Frirx NaQuert in steering his way through things which 
it would be risky to touch. He reveals what is favourable, 
and his memoir is a sufficient demonstration that FRa- 
GONARD, in spite of all his shortcomings, should be ranked 
among the artistes céieébres. But the reader can also observe 
that M. Naguer has often to avoid giving details, and is 
occasionally found to treat his subject with more severity 
than is usual with biographers. His ‘Honoré Fragonard ” 
has been written for general readers, and care has been 
taken to avoid whatever might offend fastidious people. 

Like so many eminent French painters, FRAGONARD 
was a provincial and of humble parentage. He was born 
in Grasse, a town of Provence, in 1732. His father was a 
glovemaker, who became involved in a lawsuit, and as he 
was compelled to attend the Courts in Paris, he brought his 
family to the capital, and young Honort was in course of 
time placed with a notary, probably as a messenger. It 
Was soon evident that he was more likely to succeed in art, 
and an introduction to BoucHer was obtained. ‘That 
painter was not partial to beginners, and the youth was sent 
on by him to Cuarpin. After a few months he returned 
to Boucuer, and for a couple of years was employed on 
cartoons for tapestry. In those days, apparently, it was not 
necessary to have gone through a long course of study in 
official schools before competing for the Prix de Rome. 
Anyhow, F RAGONARD, when he did compete, carried off the 
prize by a painting, Jeroboam Sacrificing to Idols, which is 
still preserved. He spent some time afterwards in a school 
which was established in order to prepare prizemen for 
their visit to Rome. He left Paris in October 17 56. 


* Les Artistes Célébres: Fragonard. Par Félix N aquet. 


f Ouvrage 
accompagné de 41 grayures, Paris: Librairie de ]’Art. : 


At that time the French school in Rome was as dis- 
organised as it is at present. It is not surprising that for 
many months FRAGONARD was in doubt about where he 
was to turn or what to select amidst such a multiplicity of 
works, At last he was attracted by paintings which were 
not esteemed by the critics, works by Baroccio, PizrRo DE 
Corrona and ‘T1EPoLo, but which were better adapted than 
greater works to a student the bent of whose mind was 
towards decoration. He became so satisfied with his pro- 
eress that he applied for permission to stay in Rome beyond 
the prescribed term, and altogether he was absent from 
France for five years. Among the acquaintances who 
helped him were Husrertr Rosert, the painter, and the 
Abbé Sarint-Non, an amateur, who etched some of 
FRAGONARD’S fine views of Roman landscapes. 

When he returned to Paris in 1761 his first task was to 
offer a sort of sacrifice to the academical spirit by painting 
some subject as remote as possible from modern life. After 
several trials he at length selected the incident of the death 
of Coresus, the priest who, on finding that CALLIRHOE, 
the victim he was to sacrifice, was a girl he admired, offered 
his own life instead. The picture is now in the Louvre, 
and as it was successful in the eyes of the judges, 
FRAGONARD secured permission to exhibit in the Salon. 
The work is not without originality. The sacrifice is sup- 
posed to take place on a platform covered with drapery 
and between two massive columns, one forming the boun- 
dary of the picture. The girl is seated, and almost swoon- 
ing. Behind her stands the priest, who also has his face to 
the spectator. Near them are some of the assistants, and 
on one side are a few people, all the spectators displaying 
the requisite consternation. Over head is a fury attended 
by a cupid. The picture obtained the distinction of a notice 
by DipErRot, who pointed out its complexity of arrangement, 
and the absence of manliness in the figures of the 
attendants. 

It does not appear how the amateurs in luxury dis- 
covered that Fraconarp would be more successful in 
treating antique fables than antique history, and that when 
seen from a soft couch in agreeable company his goddesses 
would be preferable to his heroes. In the course of a few 
years he was, however, engaged on work which could not 
be exhibited in Salons. One of his first successes among 
the class of patrons to whom he was to be subjectedjwas 
with a subject which DoyENn, one of his contemporaries, 
declined to paint, as it would bring scandal on art as well 
as on himself. FRAGONARD was not troubled with scruples 
of that kind, and his “ scherzo sensuel” gained him many 
commissions for similar or worse compositions. But, 
strange to say, after his experience in producing works that 
cannot be described, the painter found people who were 
willing to obtain pictures of scripture-subjects from him, 
and there is no doubt he was as indifferent to what he was 
to paint as if he were a machine. There was an impar- 
tiality about FRaGoNaRD that might almost be called 
sublime. He looked on subjects as opportunities to display 
beauty of form and harmony of colour, and as youth for his 
purpose was preferable to age, however dignified, FRa- 
GONARD painted young men and maidens, goddesses and 
amorini. As became a Provencal, he suggested in various 
ways that Dan Cupid was lord of all of them. 

It is remarkable to find such a glorification of pleasure 
on the eve of a revolution. The men and women who were 
surrounded by FRAGONARD’s decorative works could not 
imagine how many tragedies were awaiting their co-operation. 
The painter himself was no less oblivious of what was before 
him, for the Fates themselves must have laughed when they 
saw the painter of so many boudoirs, in which the Golden 
Age was supposed to be revived, fleeing from Paris with the 
pictures that were to adorn the sanctuary of a Du Barry 
as his life treasures. Even in remote Grasse the man who 
ministered to the pleasures of so many aristocrats did not 
consider himself safe until he covered the walls of his 
asylum with a decoration made up of revolutionary emblems 
and the portraits of the people’s friends, forming the 
strongest sort of arabesque in the history of ornament. 

In 1773 Fraconarp had attained a position as a 
decorator which enabled him to afford the luxury of a tour 
in Italy and Germany. There are many drawings as 
memorials of the journey, and it may be said to separate 
two periods of the artist's career. He did not become 
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ambitious to make a name in high art ; strange to say, his 
foreign tour made him emulous of Greuze, as from the 
first he kept BoucueEr’s master-works in his thoughts. 
FRAGONARD was by this time married, and home life was 
not without influence on him. He was endowed with a 
power of assimilation, and it is supposed the Dutch 
masters, and especially FRANK Hats, aided in giving 
character to his style. In single figures such as Ze Chant, 
in the Louvre, FRAGONARD exhibited such power that 
the people of a later age must always regret so much of 
his time was spent on works which could not be preserved. 
In pictures of children he was not surpassed by any of his 
contemporaries. 

When the Revolution broke out Madame FRAGONARD 
was one of the matrons who displayed self-sacrifice in public 
by giving up their jewellery to the National Assembly. 
That heroism would not, however, have saved her husband, 
and, if it were not for Louis Davin, the painter, FRAGONARD 
must have followed many of his friends to the scaffold. 
He posed as a patriot, painted allegorical scenes to 
express the ideas. of the time, took part in planting 
trees of liberty, and performed other acts of a citizen. 
But when he discovered that the place of conservator of a 
museum was not for him, he lost confidence and fled to 
Grasse. When the power of BuoONAPARTE increased he 
was able to return to Paris, and there he died in August 
1806, the cause being a brain disease, arising from eating 
an ice on a hot day. M. Naguer is one of the writers who 
believe that in arts and literature France was at its highest 
in the eighteenth century. Among the foremost artists of 
that time FRAGONARD has, he says, a place, and he owes it to 
the finesse of his imagination, the delicacy of his taste, 
and the perfection of his technique. Those who may judge 
most severely of the spirit of some of FRAGONARD’S works 
cannot dispute his skill in execution, or the charm which 
he lavishes on the slightest subjects. He was a great artist, 
but unhappily was also too compliant a man for his age. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE eleventh ordinary meeting of the Institute of Archi- 
tects was held on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, R.A., president, in the chair. 
Mr. FRANK GRANGER, M.A Lond., Associate, and holder of 
the Godwin bursary 1889, read a paper, of which the following 
is an abstract, on 


German Technical Museums. 


Mr. Granger said that this class of buildings deserved the 
careful attention of architects, now that so much interest was 
being taken in technical education. The industrial art and 
trade museums of Germany had been suggested in great part 
by South Kensington Museum, but close inspection revealed 
essential differences. The German practice was frequently to 
locate industrial art museums in school buildings, while they 
were regarded from the student’s point of view, not that of the 
collector of curios. It was advisable to group objects of one 
kind together, so that the characteristic methods of a group of 
artists, a district, or a period could be seen in combination at a 
glance; the division of rooms by partitions and screens, as in 
Berlin and Hamburg, greatly facilitated this. In planning a 
trade museum it would be appropriate on scientific as well as 
on practical grounds to group together, 1st, the materials em- 
ployed in the industries of construction ; 2nd, the materials 
employed in the textile and allied industries. Having dealt in 
some detail with the objects to be exhibited, Mr. Granger 
referred to the planning. All the buildings visited by him were 
characterised by great simplicity of plan. The rooms were 
square or oblong, and arranged along corridors, and, generally 
speaking, there was an absence of ¢ours de force in the planning. 
In some of the larger buildings the corridors overlooked 
interior courts. The rooms in which textile objects were exhi- 
bited should not have the sun upon them; and as but a small 
proportion of an ordinarily large collection could be exhibited at 
one time, accommodation should be provided for storage in an 
easily accessible manner. A library and reading-room should be 
provided in connection with each museum, and it should not 
be necessary to pass through the museum to reach the library, 
near which lavatories should be provided. The majority of the 
objects in a museum required glass cases, and the museum 
authorities in Germany preferred wood to iron for the material 
- tobe employed. Details of cases were given very fully by the 
- author, who then turned to trade schools and trade continuation 
schools, The latter were interesting because they indicated 


one way in which the new Technical Instruction Act might be 
applied. 

Mr. Granger then gave extracts from his detailed reports on 
particular museums, commencing with the museum at Hamburg, 
erected from the designs of Herr Zimmermann at a cost of 
120,000/, It formed a closed quadrilateral with two interior 
courts, which were separated by a central block. The chief 
elevation looked east; the greatest length was 343 feet, and 
the greatest width 247 feet. The Industrial Art Museum, 
Berlin, was from the designs of Gropius and Schmieden, and 
was constructed with stone basement and brick superstructure, 
with tile and terra-cotta bands. The library was on the 
ground floor to the right of the entrance. The Dresden 
Museum of Industrial Art was in the same building as the 
school; and, as at Hamburg, the ‘museum occupied the 
ground floor, and the school the upper storeys. The Leipzig 
and Hanover Art Museums and the Hanover Trade 
Museum having been referred to, the author drew atten- 
tion to the Trade Museum at Chemnitz as the best 
example of its class he had seen. It occupied the second 
storey of the building of the local ‘ Handwerkerverein,” 
the floor below being devoted to their library, and consisted 
of four rooms opening into one corridor, while the further 
corridor led to a fifth room and a small library. The Mining, 
the Agricultural and the Hygienic Museums, Berlin, were next 
dealt with. The last consisted of rooms ranged rounda central 
open courtyard. The ground floor was devoted to models of 
workmen’s dwellings; systems of heating, ventilation, drainage, 
&c. Mr. Granger having described the Mineralogical Museum 
of the Charlottenburg Technical High School, proceeded to 
deal with technical high schools, that of Charlottenburg being 
first mentioned. It was housed in a fine new building, the 
main block being 600 feet long by 170 feet deep from front to 
front, with two large projecting wings. It had five interior 
courts ; the basement of the exterior was faced with red sand- 
stone, while the upper storeys were in yellow sandstone with 
white sandstone dressings. The principal staircases were of 
red granite unpolished with the exception of narrow strips at 
the side. In the grounds were a chemical laboratory, a tech- 
nical testing institution, and an engine-house. Further details 
were given by the author, who next referred to the Dresden 
Polytechnicum, which covered an area of 4,200 square metres. 
The technological, engineering, architectural, telegraphic and 
electro-technical collections there were all arranged with a view 
to their use in instruction. Many of the doors were provided 
with glazed slits for thermometers, so that the attendant could 
regulate the temperature of the rooms without disturbing the 
classes. The Hanover Technical High School was also de- 
scribed. 

Mr. Granger then mentioned several miscellaneous matters 
which he had noted during his tour, among others the paving 
and lighting of the Berlin streets. The scaffolding of the new 
buildings was usually constructed of square timber, and 
carried up to the top soon after operations were commenced ; 
the provision for the safety of workmen in this particular was 
vigorously demanded, and the form of contract issued by the 
Ministry of Public Works ran thus :—‘ The contractor bears 
the sole responsibility for the soundness and. strength of the 
scaffoldings. On the order of the superintending architect he 
is bound to complete or strengthen the same immediately and 
at his own expense.” The bricks used for the interior wall- 
ing of the new shops and residential blocks were ordinarily 
the local yellow. Some of the fronts were being faced with 
brick ; the majority, however, were still faced with stucco in 
the old fashion, the brickwork being carefully adjusted to the 
stucco detail. At the Academy of Art, Leipzig, the ventilation 
and heating were kept independent ; and the author described, 
with the aid of diagrams, the system employed, as well as the 
materials of the building generally. The roof was entirely of 
wood; the trusses at distances of about 12 feet merely 
coupling the roof together, and not carrying the rafters. These 
were all 7 inches by 53 inches and about 2 feet 6 inches apart, 
and were covered with 14-inch and g-inch boards. The 
lightning conductors were secured to the roof by means of 
iron tiles, or slates which matched and bonded with the rest. 
The slates were secured by hooks at the bottom ; no leverage 
was allowed to the wind, and even in exposed situations such 
roofs had stood for thirty years without suffering much damage. 
As an instance of German professional practice, Mr. Granger 
stated that in the case of the University Library and of the 
Academy of Art at Leipzig, the buildings were not being 
executed under the superintendence of their designers, but the 
library under another architect, and the academy under the 
Municipal Building Inspector. Architects, also, were often’ 
master builders, and carried out the designs of other architects. 

A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. E. C. Robins, F.S.A., 
and seconded by Mr. T. Rickman, was passed to Mr. Granger 
for his paper. The meeting then adjourned till June 2. 


A Suspension Bridge over the river Lossie, between 
Elgin and Lishopmill, is proposed to be erected, 
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SOME FRAGMENTS OF ANTIQUITY FROM 
LEWANICK CHURCH, CORNWALL. 
By H. P. BURKE DOWNING, A.R.I.B.A. 


HE church of St. Martin, Lewanick (a village about six 
miles south-west of Launceston), the greater part of which 

has lately been destroyed by fire, had many points of interest. 
The main structure was of the fifteenth century, while some 
portions dated as far back as the thirteenth. The fire, arising 
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antiquaries have been very diverse, and on which they are not 
yet agreed. The view which seems most entitled to support is 
that the cups, which are dug out of the top of the stone (as 
shown in the accompanying sketch), were used as receptacles 
forlamps. Others of gloomier views are inclined to think that 


_ they were used for penitential stools, the cups being filled with 


thorns. The cresset stone at Lewanick, containing seven cups 
—the number of cups in the various known stones is not con- 
stant, being in one instance sixteen, and in another one only— 
is probably the best preserved of all, and it is a matter for con- 


_ gratulation that its threatened destruction should have been 
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which passed through the old and richly-carved oak roof, 
which was of the type prevalent in that part of the country, has 
consumed a large part of a fine old building and destroyed a 
noble peal of bells, for which the church was remarked in the 
neighbourhood. The church is one of considerable size, about 
66 feet by 45 feet, and was built largely of the native freestone 
polyphant. Its historic record commences in the year 1291, 
though not much probably of the church as it then'stood has 
remained to the present time. Considerable additions were 
made to it in the first quarter of the sixteenth century, since 
which time its main features have remained unaltered. The 
interior was restored and a new reredos added so recently as 
the year 1880. One of the chief beauties of the church—and 
one which has been quite destroyed by the recent fire—was the 
carved oak in the roof and benches. This work was prin- 
cipally of the first half of the sixteenth century, and was notable 
ds well for its excellence of execution as for its age. Shields 
and armorial bearings were prominent among the devices. The 
object, however, which excites most curiosity in connection with 
this church, and which, fortunately, has been preserved from 
the flames, is the ancient cresset stone which stood close by 
the north-west porch. The use to which these stones—of which 
there are several in various parts of England and the Continent 
~-were put has long been a matter on which >the Opinions of 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


ie fourteenth ordinary meeting, the last of the session, 
was held on I'riday evening, Mr. Leonard Stokes, pre- 
sident, in the chair, 

Mr. T. E. PRYCE moved that the resolution passed at the 
previous meeting, that the number of votes given to each person 
nominated for election should be read out along with the list of 
those elected, should be rescinded. 

Mr. H. D. APPLETON seconded the proposal. 


Mr. BERNARD DICKSEE moved an amendment that the 
names only of those elected and the number of votes given to © 
them should be read out. 

Mr. WOODTHORPE seconded. 

The amendment was lost by a large majority, and the 
original motion being put, was carried by about two votes. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
J. Todd, R. H. Hunter, E. Cruickshank, H. Jefferis, A. G. 
Dutton, G. W. Haywood, S. Constanduros, H. G. Collins, 
S. D. Mitcheson and H. C. Corlette. 

A visit was announced to take place on Saturday, the 24th, 


to the new printing-offices of the Fre/d and Queen, Bream’s 
Buildings. 


¥ 
& 
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The Elections. 

The following is alist of the officers elected to serve in 
1890-91 :— 

President—Leonard Stokes. 

Vice-Presidents—¥. T. Baggallay and H. O. Cresswell. 

Committee—H. D. Appleton, T. E. Pryce, J. Slater, A. B. 
Pite, G. C. Horsley, W. BurrelJ, F, G. Hooper, G. R. Julian, 
O. Fleming and E. W. Mountford. 

Hon, Treasurer—H. W. Pratt. 

Hon. Assistant Treasurer—R. L. Cox. 

fon, Librarian—W. H. Town. 

Hon. Secretartes—F. R. Farrow andgE. S. Gale. 

Hon. Solicitor—F¥. Truefitt. 

Hon. Assistant Librarians—J. W. Stonhold ana J. M. 
Stonier. 

Hon. Auditors—A. E. Northcote and M. Clarke. 

Fon. Registrar—T. H. Watson. 


Architectural Association Travelling Studentship. 

The PRESIDENT stated that Mr. Percy D. Smith had been 
elected Travelling Student, Mr. Tugwell following him with 
the second prize. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


Special Business Meeting. 

The PRESIDENT opened the proceedings by calling on Mr. 
Slater. 

Mr. JOHN SLATER rose, and moved that the report of the 
Committee on Education should be adopted. This scheme 
was a departure from the old voluntary system. But circum- 
stances were very different now to formerly. They had 
eighteen classes, with an aggregate attendance of 300 students, 
a condition of affairs that the voluntary system could not cope 
with. A fair remuneration must be made to the teachers, who 
otherwise could not give up their time for the purpose. The 
Association had, wolens volens, become a great teaching 
body, and the knell of the voluntary system had been struck 
when paid lecturers were appointed. One of the cardinal 
features in the scheme of the committee was the studio 
system, which he expected would be of the very greatest 
benefit to students. Some might imagine that the scheme of 
the committee went too far: that was a matter of opinion ; but 
the committee did not put forward the scheme as absolutely 
perfect. They had kept as closely as possible to the old lines 
of the classes. Another new feature was the proposed 
establishment of day classes. Architects who had undertaken 
the responsibility of pupils ought to afford them the oppor- 
tunities they could not give them in the office independently of 
whether their pupils attended night classes. There was no 
danger of the University classes being snuffed out. At the same 
time, if the Association did not give as good training, students 
would not come to their classes. The fees proposed were ten 
guineas. Was there any other liberal profession where they 
got such easy terms? I[t was proposed to raise the annual 
subscription from half a guinea to one guinea for town 
members. As one instance of the necessity of this, he said 
there was so much work to be done that Mr. Farrow, their 
secretary, was actually out of pocket by the time devoted to 
the work. Was it right that a person should be 50/. out of 
pocket each year? They could not now have honorary officers. 

Mr. H. O. CoLLARD seconded the adoption of the report. 
He laid great stress on the necessity of raising the subscriptions. 
A paid assistant secretary would earn his money, for he would 
have an immense amount of work. The architectural studio 
would prove invaluable, and also tend to improve the examina- 
‘tions. Architects, he thought, should pay their pupils’ fees out 
of the premium. 

Mr. Cote A. ADAMS said their hearty thanks were due to 
the committee and also to Mr. Slater for the lucid way in 
which he had explained the scheme. Speaking of the scheme 
generally, he felt it was one that was inevitable, and he had 
long held that the time would come when the voluntary system 
must be supplemented by payment. But he would put in a 
plea for a mutual system. He should be sorry to see the 
Association turned into a college, for that it would come to, and 
the Association, as they knew it now, would be gone. That 
was not desirable. Take the studio. It would be a clever man 
who could carry on the studio. They would not get one to do 
it for 1007, a year. At the same time they had in the Associa- 
tion artists of very high degree. These they could, he thought, 
enlist for the purpose of the studio. It would be a higher 
standard than could be got from paid men under whom all 
enthusiasm would die out. Mr. Adams expressed himself in 
favour of raising the amount of the annual subscription, but it 
was a matter of experience that the raising of subscriptions in 
clubs, &c., was often attended with disastrous results. The 
amount might be small but yet ridiculously large for those who 
had no need to continue members. He should prefer that this 
point should be separated from the voting on the report. Only 
about 200 members were present, and he thought it would be 
best to send out voting papers to all the members, 


Mr. J. A. GorcH said he heartily welcomed the report of 
the committee, which represented views he had held for many 
years. While he had the greatest admiration for the voluntary 
system he found it was impossible to carry on the thorough 
system of teaching by competent teachers now required, by volun- 
tary efforts. Some years back there were adequate reasons for 
raising the subscription. Much more were the reasons adequate 
now, so even those who had voted against it before would now 
vote in favour of it. The system had fallen short in respect of 
the want of day classes. It was unfair to expect young men to 
learn their life’s business at the end of the day’s work. They 
should also recognise that it was only right that young men 
should have a reasonable amount of time for lighter pursuits 
and for recreation. It was certainly time that day classes 
should be established, and no better time could be chosen than 
when they made the proposed change in their system. If it 
were omitted now it would be more difficult to inaugurate it 
later when the new system had become stereotyped. Training 
in a London office did not meet the requirements of one who 
intended practising in the country, but students could come to 
London to attend the classes without having to enter a London 
office. With the exception of the studio and the colour class, 
the classes could not, he considered, be carried on as Mr. 
Adams had proposed. For nine-tenths of the classes the 
voluntary plan would be‘useless, classes for sanitary science and 
the like. 

Mr. BEALE said that the previous speaker had hit on the 
weak point in the report, viz. the proposal to postpone the 
establishment of day classes. A rider might be added that an 
experimental day class should be established. 

Mr. H. H. STANNUS said he regretted the report had been 
put forward as a whole. He would like it divided into six 
heads. Asa whole they would never be able to say yea or nay, 
though they were in sympathy with many of the proposais. 

Mr. Gorcu said they would have to adjourn the meeting. 
Would it not be best to adjourn, and let the committee divide 
the report under different heads? 

Mr. BAGGALLAY strongly opposed dividing up the report. 

Mr. WoopTHorPE opposed the raising of the subscription. 
The atelier system in France, he said, was not quite the success 
supposed. A pupil might be in an architect’s office, and yet 
find time to study in the evening. His idea was they would 
never get one hundred students to pay ten guineas a year for 
the classes. The classes were well attended now because little 
expense was involved by attending them. It was a mistake to 
present the report as a whole. 

Mr. H. L. FLORENCE said that his sympathies were with 
Mr. Cole Adams. The establishment of day classes was im- 
portant, Many architects, he believed, would not only allow 
their pupils the time to attend the classes, but, in addition, pay 
the fees. The sum of 900/., as proposed, he considered quite 
inadequate, and would require to be much increased in the 
course of a year or two. They would also require a much 
more developed library, and along with the library a suitable 
reading-room—a place fitted for far more deliberate study than 
a library simply. That was a work the Association must carry 
out itself, He was able to inform them that a past president 
had said he would give 100 guineas for the purpose as soon as 
the new scheme was started. Taking the report on broad 
principles he supported its adoption. 

Mr. STANNUS moved that the report should be referred 
back to the committee. 

Mr. BERNARD DICKSEE seconded. 

Mr. LEVERTON opposed raising the subscription. 

The debate became somewhat desultory, when Mr. SLATER 
asked Mr. Stannus if he would withdraw his amendment, which 
Mr. Stannus declined. 

Mr. Brodie was about to resume his speech, when the 
chairman said it was past ten o’clock. He therefore moved 
the adjournment of the meeting, which was seconded by Mr, 
Leverton. 

Mr. STANNUS appealed for his amendment to be put. 

Mr. FLEMING opposed this, and the President having ruled 
that the motion for adjournment should have precedence, it was 
put to the meeting and carried by a good majority. The 
meeting was consequently adjourned till May 30. 


TESSERZE. 


Fresco Painting in Germany. 
C, L. EASTLAKE, 
HE efforts to create a new style of art in Germany in the 
beginning of the present century were intimately con- 
nected with the struggle for political independence. The 
cathedrals and churches on the Rhine had been more or less 


desecrated and plundered, and the pictures by the early 


German masters dispersed and sold. The gradual recovery of 
these ended in the formation of collections of such works ; this 
led toa higher appreciation of their merits, indulgently seen 
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as they were by patriots anxious to restore and maintain all 
that especially characterised the German nation. With men 
thus inspired, the connection of such feelings with the religion 
of their forefathers was obvious. German artists and writers 
again who visited Italy dwelt on the relation that had subsisted 
between Germany and Italy before and since the revival of 
letters, not only in politics, but in the arts. The tower at Pisa, 
the church of St. Francis at Assisi, and other buildings had 
been erected by Germans, and it was remembered with pride 
that the new life of Italy had been kindled chiefly by the genius 
of the Northern nations. The spirit of the Middle Ages was 
thus in a manner revived, and the Germans looked with com- 
placency on that period when the Teutonic nations, unassisted 
(as they assume) by classic examples, produced a characteristic 
style of architecture and developed their native feeling in the 
arts of design and in poetry. In those ages architecture, the 
most necessary of the arts, and therefore the first in date, had 
time to develop itself fully, especially in the North ; but before 
painting could unfold itself in an equal degree the thirst for the 
revival of classic learning and the imitation of classic models 
prevented the free formation of a Christian and national style. 
The early specimens of art which were most free from this 
classic influence were thus regarded with higher veneration, 
and the Germans of the nineteenth century boldly proposed to 
throw aside all classic prejudices, however imposing, and 
follow up the imperfect beginnings of the latter Middle Ages in 
a kindred spirit. This general aim connected the early efforts 
of Italian art still more with those of Germany, and the German 
painters who visited Italy recognised the feeling that inspired 
them in all works which were supposed to be independent of a 
classic influence. The degrees in which this spirit has pre- 
vailed have naturally varied. With many the imitation of the 
earlier masters soon gave place to a juster estimate of the 
general character of the art. The antique has even, to a 
certain extent, reassumed its empire; but, on the other hand, 
some of the best German artists have unflinchingly maintained 
the general principles above described even to the present day ; 
indeed, not a few had at first returned to the old faith, and had 
imbibed with it a still deeper attachment to the spirit of the 
early painters. It is necessary to bear these facts in mind in 
order to understand the particular aim which many (perhaps 
the best) of the German artists have in view. The veneration 
for the general spirit which prevailed at the revival of art was 
accompanied by an imitation of the characteristics and even 
the technical methods of the early painters ; the habits and the 


productions of Medizeval Italy were, as we have seen, easily 


associated with German feelings, and to this general imitation 
the adoption of fresco painting is partly to be attributed, 
though that art was never before practised by the Germans. 
Fresco painting was, in short, only one of many Circumstances 


which had acquired interest and importance in the eyes of 


German painters from the above causes. The predilection for 


the early examples of Christian art did not exclude the study of 


better specimens created in the same spirit, but the indications 
of a classic influence were sufficient to condemn the finest 
works, and hence the later productions of Raphael were not 
considered fit models for study. 


Bight and Air Actions in London, 
E. PANSON, 


One of the greatest difficulties which arise in building 


not only offices, but indeed all descriptions of buildings in the 


City, is the serious difficulty which arises out of questions of 


light and air, The only practicable course open to any aggrieved 
party, if any adjoining owner has erected a building to his 
prejudice, is to bring an action for the damage done. This is 
always an expensive and troublesome mode of proceeding, and 
in the great and rational sympathy which exists in favour of the 
owner of a new and probably much improved building, and the 
extreme difficulty of proving to a third party who was not 
cognisant of the state of things which existed before the 
claimant’s lights were affected, it is hardly possible to obtain 
anything more than a nominal damage for the injury sustained. 
This has led to the frequent occurrence of applying for an in- 
junction to prevent buildings being erected ; and such a mode 
of proceeding has the very great advantage that it obliges the 
aggressor to justify his proceedings before he proceeds to raise 
his building, and before his case is strengthened by the prestige 
it acquires by the erection of his new building. An injunction 
is, however, often obtained upon very slight grounds, and when 
the interests of the objecting party, although actually affected, 
are comparatively extremely small in comparison with the in- 
terests of the party accused as the aggressor. So that it would 
be most desirable that some better means should exist for 
solving this social difficulty, for I think it must be admitted 
that there is often considerable hardship in the law as it stands; 
and it is clear that if it were in all cases Carried out, the houses 
of London must remain for generations unaltered in height— 
a condition which would alike be detrimental to architectural 
effect, and a very serious drawback to the value of property, 
completely negativing the theory that a freehold extends from 


the centre of the earth even to the heavens, 
on account of the thorough manner in which it was worked out, 
became. a standard authority, was the case of the Merchant 


The case which, 


Taylors Company against Truscott, and a particular interest 


attaches to this case from its having been the first in which it 


was decided that a custom which by long use had grown into 


the authority of law, namely, the custom which, until this case 


was tried, allowed all persons building on old foundations in 
the City of London to carry their buildings to any height they 


pleased, then no longer existed. This was a custom never 


directly repealed by an Act of Parliament, but it was held in 
this cause by reason of the Act of the 71st chapter of the 
2nd and 3rd George IV., an Act for shortening the time of pre- 
scription in certain cases, to have been abolished, The in- 


junction to restrain the defendants was sought for before the 


Master of the Rolls, who held that there was a prima facie case 
for restraining the defendants in the execution of their work. 
Nevertheless, an account was taken of the condition of the 
building at the time, and an action at common law, the Court 
of Chancery not being then capable of hearing evidence, was 
directed to be tried, to prove the fact whether there was 
damage done to the light and air of plaintiffs’ building or not. 
This cause was accordingly tried at the Court of Queen’s 
Bench at the Guildhall, when the fact of a damage was clearly 
established, whereupon it went back to the Master of the Rolls 
for a decree; but, as there had been some deviation from the 
old line of building frontage, the building having been some- 
what set back, the Master of the Rolls appointed a surveyor to 
advise him as to the extent to which the defendants’ building 
should be pulled down so as to restore to the plaintiffs the 
same light and air as they formerly had, and the decree was 
made in conformity with the surveyor’s report. The plaintiffs, 
therefore, obtained all the satisfaction which the Court could 
afford them, but it subsequently became a matter of com- 
promise, and a compensation was accepted for the damage 
done. I believe that there are still erroneous notions pre- 
vailing on the subject—one is, that the intervention of a street 
or public way justifies the raising of a building to any extent ; 
another is, that a building may be raised, provided the raising 
is not to a height beyond a line drawn at an angle of 
45 degrees from the window opening or openings, the light of 
which is affected by the raising of an adjoining building ; 
another is, that skylights or horizontal roof-lights are not 
subject to the same law as ordinary vertical windows. All these 
are purely fallacious, and, however distant the obstruction, or 
however brought about, if an ancient light—that is, a light 
which has existed twenty years—-is injuriously affected by reason 
of the works of an adjoining owner, there is a cause of action, 


Prevention of Fires in Wanchester. 
J. F. BATEMAN, 
There are peculiarities in the means adopted at Manchester 


for the prevention of fires which are deserving of attention. 


We had an ample supply of water, and considerable pressure, 
varying from 100 to 200 feet in the centre of the city, and in 
those parts in which the most valuable descriptions of property 
were generally to be found. With these advantages, it was my 
object to get rid of the old, clumsy, wooden contrivance called 
a “ fire-plug,” which was a disgrace to the mechanical skill of 
the age, and to do away as far as possible with’the use of fire- 
engines. This we have to a great extent been enabled to do, 
both in Manchester and elsewhere. In those parts of the city 
in which protection against fire was most important, the dimen- 
sions and arrangements of the pipes were determined with 
special reference to these circumstances. In place of the old 
wood plug, a simple fire-cock, by which almost instantaneous 


communication could be made with the water in the pipe, and 


to which a hose and jet could be attached, was adopted, and 
the fire-engines were rather used as carriages or omnibuses for 
the conveyance of the firemen and their implements than for 
actual use at a fire. Nearly every valuable block of building in 
Manchester is commanded by at least a dozen fire-cocks within 
Ioo yards. As an illustration of the advantage derived, I may 
quote from a report oa the rearrangement of the piping in the 
city of Glasgow, in which the same principles have been 
adopted :—“ Two fires have occurred in Manchester, one 
immediately before the introduction of the fresh supply of water 
there and the adoption of the improved fire-cock, and the other 
after the new system had been perfected. The first was a large 
warehouse in Piccadilly, the property of Messrs. Wood & West- 
head, which was burned to the ground with all its contents, the 
damage done being about 90,000/, There were nine fire-engines 
on the ground at work, and one idle, and, in addition, four jets 
from fire-cocks of an old construction, Upwards of 500 persons 
were employed to work the fire-engines. The other was the 
warehouse of Messrs. Alexander Henry & Co, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the first. Mr. Rose, the superintendent 
of the fire brigade, informs me that there were goods in the 
warehouse of the value of 145,000/,, and that when he arrived 


at the building the fire was blazing out of eighteen windows. 


In less than twenty minutes eleven jets were at work from fire- 
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cocks in the streets—not more than fifty men were employed, and 
the damage done was only 35,090/. ; I 10,0007. were saved.” The 
great object to be arrived at is the immediate application of a 
sufficient quantity of water at the commencement of a fire ; 
when it has once attained a powerful ascendancy scarcely any 
water can extinguish it, and all that can be done by the firemen 
is to prevent its extending to adjoining property. It should also 
be borne in mind that water cannot be thrown with effect either 
by the pressure of gravitation or by the force-pump of the fire- 
engine beyond a limited height, which is practically under 
100 feet. 


Bishop Bubwith’s Almshouse, Wells. 
J. H. PARKER. 


This is remarkably perfect and very interesting, though 
much spoiled by some stupid builder, who could not under- 
stand or appreciate the wise arrangements of our ancestors. 
The original plan was a great hall, with a chapel at the end of 
it, and with cells along the sides for the almsmen, which were 
open at the top to the lofty and fine timber roof, so that each 
old man had the benefit of many hundred cubic feet of air; 
and in case he became ill or infirm, he could hear the service 
chanted daily in the chapel without leaving his bed; and if he 
was able only to crawl to the door of his cell he could see the 
elevation of the host by looking along the central passage to 
the chapel, and could always attend divine service, however old 
or infirm he might be. At the opposite end of the hall was a 
building of two storeys, the lower one of which would be the 
common room of the almsmen ; and over it the chaplain’s or 
master’s apartment. In this apartment is now preserved a very 
fine money-chest of the fifteenth century, with the usual three 
locks, and painted in the old style with a scroll pattern. This is 
supported on a stand made for it in the time of James I., with 
some curious doggerel verses upon it. It is, perhaps, hardly 
necessary to observe that the arrangement of the cells along the 
sides of a large hall is exactly the same as that of the dormitory 
ofa monastery. This arrangement is the most economical of 
space consistent with an abundance of air, and has been adopted 
in the dormitory of Ridley School, and some other large schools 
where the masters are enlightened enough to profit by the 
wisdom of their ancestors. The same arrangement is also 
adopted in some of the public baths lately erected in various 
places and for the same reasons. The partitions of the cells 
give privacy without losing space ; and being open at the top 
to the roof there is plenty of air. At Glastonbury an almshouse 
of this description has had the hall roof destroyed, and each of 
the cells roofed over so as to turn them into a little street of 
cottages. I cannot see the advantage of this change. When 
the old arrangement was kept up the almsmen, or the monks, 
were kept warm in the winter by hangings and an awning over 
the cell. But the modern builder has effected the improvement 
of making each cell as nearly air-tight as possible with lath and 
plaster, and introduced a second set of cells on a floor over the 
original ones, thus entirely spoiling the old hall, and allowing 
each almsman only a very limited supply of air, hardly sufficient 
for health. 


Woods for Furniture. 
Cc. A. HOOPER. 


For furniture for the hall, dining-room, library, and bed- 
rooms, my first preference would be most decidedly for maho- 
gany. Of this wood several kinds are in use. The best— 
close, fine-grained, rich in colour, and of good figure, is the 
St. Domingo; Cuban, being straight-grained and clean, is used 
for mouldings; plain Honduras is used for inside work, 
carcases, drawers, &c , and for veneering on, but a rich figured 
veneer, called “feathers” and “curls,” seen in cheap, strong 
furniture, is often produced from it. The best furniture should 
be made of Spanish mahogany, of which the richest kinds are 
cut into veneers. A good piece of work in cabinet-making 
when well-seasoned wood has been given to the workman and 
the veneer is properly laid, is equal to solid work. The richest 
wood is much fitter for use in veneering than in the solid, but 
it should always be laid on a good dry and sound foundation of 
Honduras : if used in the solid it will not stand in wear like the 
plain, which is straight in grain, but will twist and crack ; while 
in veneers, laid on mild straight-grained wood (such as 
Honduras) it will, the longer it remains in use, if kept in good 
condition, increase in beauty and richness. Dining-room and 
library furniture is often made of solid oak. This is a bad 
wood for the purpose ; it gets dark and dirty-looking in wear ; 
it never has the rich beauty of mahogany ; it is, when not well- 
seasoned, nearly certain to twist, crack, and fly, and even when 
it is well-seasoned no dependence can be placed init. In my 
opinion good pine, stained, grained, and polished, to resemble 
oak, is as good for use as the genuine article. Let oak be kept 
for building purposes and for fittings in churches, chapels, and 
large halls, where strength rather than beauty is desired, and 
where it is fixed, not portable. For bedroom and boudoir 
furniture mahogany veneered with satin or walnut, or inlaid 
with coloured or stained wood, is the best. Walnut is rich in 


figure, but it will not stand well in wear; the grain cracks, shrinks; 
and opens after it has been some time in use. It is very 
porous. I have known furniture in this wood to be beautifully 
finished, the grain so close and fine, the polish so perfectly 
smooth—in appearance like glass, so that a spot or defect of 
any kind could not be discovered—but after three months’ wear 
‘t has become full of cracks, small holes appeared all over the 
surface, and there has been that continual sweating (inkerent in 
the wood) which causes so much complaint between customer, 
employer, and workman. Satin-wood is being introduced in 
preference to walnut ; it will certainly wear better, but it runs 
very narrow when cut into veneer, there is great waste (on 
account of the sap) in the manipulation, and it requires good 
jointing and matching of the grain so as to deceive the eye. 
Of late years great improvement has been made in staining, 
graining, and polishing pine for cabinetwork. For bedroom 
furniture more particularly it is capable of being used with 
advantage ; it is at once portable, inexpensive, and when good 
dry material is well stained and polished, equally as serviceable 
as more costly woods. But it requires to be used with care ; 
on account of its softness it will show every mark, scratch, or 
bruise, and it needs to be kept well dusted and perfectly clean. 
There is an advantage in its use, which does not apply to the 
old style of painted deal—that it must be sound or the faults 
will soon expose themselves, whereas in the case of painted 
furniture “shakes” can be filled in and stopped, and covered 
with size and paint. In drawing-rooms walnut has been in the 
fashion, but will be superseded, I think, by ebony and gold—a 
mode of decoration than which nothing can look richer. Here 
marqueterie, with light, elegant turning and rich carvings, can 
always be introduced at pleasure. 


Rainfall from Roofs. 
B. LATHAM. 


One of the simplest modes of securing a supply of water is 
by collecting and storing the rainfall that falls direct upon the 
roofs of houses, or upon the paved surfaces of yards, &c. This 
mode is no doubt very ancient, and was probably one of the 
first expedients adopted for securing a supply wherever man 
had advanced to that state of civilisation as to require a house 
with an impervious covering for his shelter, The amount of 
surface available and suitable for receiving the rainfall is gene- 
rally limited, so that the quantity of water capable of being 
stored is also limited ; yet there are many places that depend 
upon this mode for procuring their principal supplies of water. 
A large portion of the supply of water for Jerusalem, Constan- 
tinople and other ancient places was procured by storing the 
rain-water in underground cisterns, some of which are in use to 
the present day. The quality of rain-water collected from the 
roofs of houses in cities or towns is invariably more or less 
varied in the degree of its purity ; indeed, it has been deter- 
mined that pure water can nowhere be met with in nature, and 
the purer the water the more likely it is to contract impurities. 
The impurities contained in rain-water are contracted partly by 
absorbing gases from the atmosphere in its descent, and partly 
from the impurities it meets with upon the surface that receives 
it, such as dust, insects and soot, which accumulate during dry 
weather ; and these impurities, although affecting the quality of 
the water for some purposes very slightly, yet, when they are 
allowed to accumulate in the cistern or storing reservoirs, 
undergo constant decomposition, and injure the quality of the 
water for many purposes. But inasmuch as many of these im- 
purities, when first contracted, are of a mechanical character, 
they can be easily removed by a process of filtration, and as 
such system of purifying the rain-water before it enters the 
cistern or tank is easily effected, it is very desirable that it 
should in all cases be done. In Venice this system has been 
adopted with great advantage and success. The mode by 
which the water there is freed from its mechanical impurities 
consists of two wells concentrically placed. The inner well 
forms the pure water store, the outer receives the rainfall. In 
passing from the outer to the inner well the water has to filter 
through a stratum of sand. The best way to preserve the purity 
of rain-water collected from the roofs of our dwellings is by 
preventing its exposure to light and heat ; this can best be done 
in underground tanks, which should be well ventilated. It often 
happens that, for the sake of convenience, tanks or cisterns are 
constructed and placed in the upper portion of our dwelling, so 
as to furnish a supply without having to use mechanical means 
to raise it; but the purity and freshness of the water can never 
be compared with that stored in underground receptacles. The 
size of a tank for storing the rainfali should be sufficient to give 
a supply during the longest periods of drought, and consequently 
will depend upon the amount of the rainfall, the area of the 
roof or other surface, and the quantity of water required. Pro- 
vision should be made to store not less at least than ninety 
days’ supply, otherwise the supply may fail during long periods 
of drought, and when it is most needed. Mr. Bateman, C.E, 
has observed that droughts “vary in extreme length from pro- 
bably 120 days on the west coast of the backbone of England 
to 240 on the east side.” 
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Catalonia, and the masonry, erected on the foundations, 
has now reached the water level. ‘There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the original plan for the improvement of the 
harbour will have to be abandoned or greatly modified. 
The engineer of the port has prepared a new plan, which 
is now awaiting the approval of the authorities in Madrid, 
and which, if carried out, would provide a sheltered area 
of about 128 acres in the inner port, with quay accommo- 
dation for the loading or discharge of 2,423,500 tons of 
goods. ‘The Corporation of Port Works and Harbour of 
Barcelona is one of the richest and most energetic societies 
in Spain, but, as all plans have to be submitted to the 
Central Government in Madrid for approval, great delay 
always arises before any new enterprise can be commenced. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THERE may have been painters in the duchy of Baden that 
were superior to Professor Kari Horr, of Karlsruhe, who 
died a week ago, but none of his contemporaries was more 
beloved by his countrymen. The reason was that, apart 
from his estimable character, he was versatile, and all his 
powers were available for the organisation of public cele- 
brations. He could sketch costumes for an historic proces- 
sion, design triumphal arches, write poems for the occasion, 
and drill the performers who were selected by him, and 
who were ready to submit themselves to his will. As the 
head of the Figurenmeisterschule he had a faculty for 
recognising the capabilities of the pupils, and was able to 
turn them to account. Kari Horr was born in Mannheim 
in 1838, and there his father is still living, After studying 
for three years in the local art school he was sent to the 
Diisseldorf Academy, and thus it may be said that all his 
knowledge was obtained in Germany, since he was only a 
few months in Paris. He began to work as an artist in 
Dusseldorf, and it was not long before his pictures of genre 
subjects became noticed for their fine draughtsmanship and 
colour. His energy found scope in the artists’ societies, 
and when it was decided to honour the Emperor in 1877, 
Horr was prominent in the arrangements. He married a 
daughter of M. Sonn, the portraitist and one of the directors 
of the Kunst-Académie. In 1878 Horr was appointed 
professor in Karlsruhe. His latest work has for subject a 
priest on his way to administer extreme unction to a dying 
man, and it is now seen to have a special significance to the 
artist’s fate, 


AMONG the statues in the Salon for which the French 
Government are negotiating is the Tanagra of M. Giérdmer, 
But the artist does not forget that he is a painter, and 
therefore a sort of interloper among the sculptors. He has 
declined to part with his work, unless he can be assured 
that the purchase-money will not be taken from the sum 
which is assigned for the purchase of sculptors’ work. This 
is only what was to be expected from an artist who has 
much of the soldier’s uprightness. M. GkROME knows 
that an experiment in sculpture by a painter is generally 
regarded with wonder and prized above its merits, There 
must always be a good deal of the amateur’s hand seen in 
such experiments; but the public are not -sufficiently 
acquainted with the principles of the art to discriminate 
between weakness and strength, 


ee 


FRENCH amateurs are not willing to expend the enormous 
sums for pictures which are commonly paid in England. It 
is, therefore, the more remarkable to find that for M. 
MEISSONIER’s “1814,” one of his Napoleonic scenes, 
MM. Bovussop & Vatapon had to give 131,000 francs, or 
Over 5,000/, For a small single figure by the same painter 
—TLhe Halberdier—the price was 29,000 francs. A work by 
TH. Rousseau, a fisherman drawing his lines, rose only 
fo 27,400 francs, which is not excessive for a fine example 
of a great landscapist, 


FRENCH, like English, architects have to suffer from a 
public that is ready to make a mountain out of -a grain of 
dust. In the case of M. Bournals, the architect of the 
Trocadéro Palace in Paris, a little dust has been magnified 
to extraordinary dimensions. The rumour among the 
gobe-mouches was that the palace was,falling, that the great 
organ was filled up with the fragments from the ceiling, 
and that, in consequence, a conductor who had hired the 
hall for a series of concerts was, for want of an organ, 
obliged to abandon hisenterprise. M. Bourpats has been 
forced to defend himself, The circumstances, according 
to his letter, are not of an architectural character. It 
appears that an organ builder is paid about 60/ a year to 
remove the dust which enters an organ if it were placed in 
a building that was not designed by an architect. This 
year there was a little more dust and the contractor wished 
to be paid a higher price for his trouble. An architect 
would run a risk who introduced any arrangement to keep 
out dust without the approval of whoever had charge of the 
instrument. M. Bourpars Says the pipes could easily be 
protected by the use of cloths, but the expert may think 
differently. As to the giving up of the concerts it appears 
the arrangement was made before there was talk about the 
dust ; the conductor found it more profitable to have con- 
certs in Italy, and accordingly the Trocadéro was for- 
saken. People were disappointed of their concerts, and 
the architect of the building was utilised as the cause of the 
inconvenience, 


THE return of visitors to the exhibition of the older 

Salon would indicate that as yet the Parisians are not stay- 
ing away in order to patronise the rival exhibition. On 
varnishing-day 2,384 people paid ro francs each in order to 
have the privilege of anticipating the ordinary visitors, On 
the first five-franc day there were 1,648 payments. On 
May 3, 6,346 paid for admission. ‘The first Sunday is in 
part a free day, and no less than 26,075 people entered; 
out of that number 3,736 went in the morning, and paid. 
On May 5, when, as the first Monday, there are many 
visitors, there were 5,358 payments, and on the 6th the 
number rose to 6,154. ' 


THE British Consul at Barcelona, in his last report, 
says :—The paving by wood of the wide thoroughfare 
running parallel with the Paseo de Colon has been accom- 
plished, and a double line of tramways established. The 
International Hotel having been demolished, a remarkably 
fine space stretches between the quays and the first row of 
houses, which is used for the storing of cotton, timber, and 
grain discharged from vessels which have lain alongside 
the quays. Barcelona has been partially illuminated by 
electricity for some years past, but the Spanish company 
that monopolised the work fell into financial difficulties, 
and had to seek the aid of some experienced British 
capitalists and electricians. The company has been re- 
formed, an entirely new board of directors consti- 
tuted, and, with the addition of a considerable amount 
of British capital and energy, it is hoped that it may 
now do good work in Barcelona, Telephonic com- 
munication has been established throughout the City. 
The works for the deepening of the port of Barcelona have 
proceeded effectually: that portion which is appropriated to 
the larger vessels is now of sufficient depth to allow ships of 
the greatest draught of water to moor there. Some good 
work has been done towards the erection of the mole of 


Last year the Belgian Government gave commissions 
for a series of bronze statues which are to be erected on 
the terrace of the Palais des Beaux-Arts, in Brussels, The 
figures were to be types of the art of various peoples, and 
it was arranged that they were to be treated according to a 
sketch of the general effect by M. Mettery, the painter. 
The following artists were selected :—M. DE TomBay, 
Egyptian art, Greek art; M. bE VILLEZ, Assyrian art, 
Roman art; M. prs EnFans, French art, Dutch art ; 
M. Samain, Italian art, Spanish art ; M. DitiEns, Flemish 
art, German art. It will be seen from the list that the 
Belgians, who are as grateful as they are brave, have ignored 
English art, just as they pass over the services of the 
Iinglish at Waterloo, which of course was won by the 
admirable celerity of the Belgian battalions in executing a 
retrograde movement on Brussels. We believe, however, 
that the artists of Belgium are not responsible for the 
omission, which, we suppose, is due to some bureaucrat 
whose knowledge is limited, 
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ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


229._ARRAS TAPESTRY FOR EXETER COLLEGH, 
(E. BURNE-JONES, A.R.A.] 


230._FONT AND CANOPY, BENTHAM CHURCH. 


OXFORD, 


(Ww. R. LETHABY,) 


RESIDENTIAL SHOP PREMISES, DIGBETH, BIRMINGHAM. 


E illustrate this week a group of shop and dwelling- 

house premises erected in High Street, Digbeth, 

the oldest part of Birmingham, on a portion of the Horton 
estate. ‘They are picturesquely treated, and harmonise with 
the surroundings. The elevations are carried out with red 
bricks and Bath stone. The work has been executed by 
Mr. EMANUEL GILES, of Birmingham, under the superin- 
tendence of the architects, Messrs. Essex & Nico, New- 
hall Chambers, Birmingham. 


CHARLECOTE, IN WARWICKSHIRE. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T the final meeting of the session held on May 13, the 
following gentlemen were declared by the President to be 
elected to the offices named :—/Pvresident—T. Naden. Vice- 
President—W. H. Lloyd. Hon. Treasurer—C. E. Bateman. 
Fon. Librarian—H. Beck. Hon. Secretary—H. R. Lloyd, 
A.R.I.B.A. Hon. Auditors—A. T. Powell, chartered account- 
ant, and E. F. Titley. The Council to consist of four Members 
and three Associates, viz.:—W. H. Bidlake, M.A, A.R.ILB.A, 
W. Donbleday, W. Hale, F.R1I.B.A, and W. H. Kendrick ; 
fe sp ceodrewsy AUR 1B. AS, Geel. Bassett; A.R.I.B.A.,; and 
H. R. Bewlay. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the president, Mr. T. Naden, 
for the able way in which he had conducted the affairs of the 
Association, and the thanks of the Association were also voted 
to the retiring officers. It was announced that the special com- 
mittee appointed to consider the best means of making the 
classwork of the Association better known to members of the 
profession had secured the services of Professor R, H. Smith, 
as lecturer on statics. _ 


AN AMERICAN ARCHITECT ON ARCHI- 
TECTURE.* 
By HENRY VAN BRUNT, 


(Concluded from page 318.) 


PROBLEM of this sort cannot be satisfactorily solved by 
academical formulas. The education derived from venerable 
traditions, from the teachings of the schools, from the examples 
and models furnished by the masters, from the admirable 
monuments of history, when confronted by the inexorable 
requirements of modern commercial civilisation, is confounded. 
Between the practical question and the discipline of the schools 
there seems sometimes to be an irrepressible conflict. If the 
prejudices of the schools are permitted to prevail, a correct 
and scholarly result may be achieved ; but practical interests 
are apt to be sacrificed in important particulars. If practical 
interests are faithfully provided for, there is likely to be a 
palpable offence against some of the most accepted formulas of 
art. But there is a conflict still more apparent and still more 
incessant between these formulas and the methods of structure 
imposed upon building by the application of modern science to 
all its details. The progress of invention is so rapid and con- 
stant, that it is almost impossible for the architect to keep 
abreast of it with his work. It is in constant warfare with the 
precepts of Vitruvius, which guided our grandfathers in a safe 
but uneventful path; with all the consecrated traditions of 
Medizeval masonry, which were followed by our fathers with 
religious awe ; with all the wealth of precedent available to us 
in the history of architecture. If the office of the architect is 
hospitable to these modern influences there must be a revolu- 
tion. The results of this revolution must constitute the 
ultimate style of the nineteenth century. 
Indeed, the history of modern architecture during the last 
_ ten years is a chronicle of the various fortunes of this struggle 


* A paper contributed to the A//antic Monthly, and reprinted by 
the author, 
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between the conservatism which separated architecture from 
the people, and reform, which brings them into sympathy with 
it. The Old World is the natural stronghold of the former ; 
the New World is the natural theatre whereon the latter is 
making its most hazardous and successful advances. 

When a mighty political leader was required to carry our 
country through the mortal perils of the civil war, a new man, 
modelled on a new plan out of 

Sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 


was raised for this heroic service. I am tempted to believe 
that we may look to the same virgin and prolific source for the 
spirit which may give us, in due time, a national art. This 
would be logical, and, if I do not read too hopefully the signs 
of the times, the fulfilment is not far removed. 

It is proper that the centres of culture in the East should, 
in a large degree, sympathise with the conservative. tendencies 
of the Old World, and that Boston and New York, like the 
monastic cloisters, should be to the New World the guardians of 
the precious traditions of art, as the latter were to the Middle 
Ages. This lamp of memory is kept trimmed and burning, 
also, in the professional schools of the colleges and universities 
of the North. From these schools, where they learn the 
theory, and from the principal offices, where they are taught 
the practice of architecture, goes forth every year a crowd of 
youne men, whose business it is to replace the provisional 
vernacular of our country with an architecture which, while it 
preserves the mellow traditions of art, shall, in proportion to 
the various capacities and opportunities of the architect, repre- 
sent the especial conditions of our civilisation. The effort to 
make an architecture without these traditions has been tried 
for the first time in our country, and it has failed, as we have 
seen. We have been trying to write essays and poems without 
a knowledge of grammar or of the structure of language. The 
result has been a vulgar vernacular, made up of commonplaces, 
catch-words, and slang. The graduates of the schools are 
steadily purifying the language, enlarging the vocabulary, and 
endeavouring to reconcile what often seems the almost irre- 
concilable interests of practice and theory. 

It has been said that the fundamental ideal of Domestic 
architecture in France is a monument of art, while in England 
it is comfort and fitness. Certainly the former is charac- 
teristically symmetrical, and the latter characteristically pic- 
turesque, save for a brief period when it was under the 
dominion of an Italian revival in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. The social conditions of our own country 
have been the first influence to affect the character of our own 
Domestic architecture, and it has yielded to this influence with 
a frankness which has had the most satisfactory results. The 
sentiment of domesticity has presided over the development 
of the dwelling-house in this country, so unrestricted by the 
affectations of fashion and style; and the methods of wood 
construction which have been almost universally applied to it 
have been brought to such mechanical perfection that it may 
safely be asserted that no people in the world are so comfott- 
ably and decently housed as our own. Under these circum- 
stances, the Domestic branch of architecture has been the first 
to take upon itself definite characteristics of style. Of course, 
as a matter of art, the facility and cheapness of the materials 
used have given us in dwelling-houses the most grotesque and 
fantastic forms of the vernacular. On the other hand, the 
builders have shown themselves very sensitive to good im- 
pulses, and the first architecture which we see in a Western 
town is invariably exhibited in buildings of this class. They 
are, in fact, playing no inconsiderable part in the great move- 
ment of reform. They prepare the way, as it were, for demon- 
strations of a more permanent and monumental character. 

The attitude of the West towards architecture, as distin- 
guished from that of the more cultivated parts of the East, 
may, I think, best be illustrated by the fact that a graduate of 
the best schools and practice of the East, who, finding himself 
in one of the rapidly growing Western cities, should insist on 
being scholastic, and should confine himself to the correct use 
of strictly Classic or Mediaeval motifs, would soon have no 
opportunities for the exercise of his proclivities, because, in the 
first place, he would not be understood, and because, in the 
second, he could not effect a reconciliation between his aca- 
demical convictions and the modern methods of structure 
which he is compelled to adopt, at whatever cost of purity of 
style. Indeed, his most anxious study must be bestowed on 
the structural part of the problem, If the artistic is one part, 
the structural is nine parts of his endeavour. The question 
which must preoccupy his mind is how he can meet the prac- 
tical conditions with the greatest economy of material and 
labour ; how he may adjust the dimensions, forms, and con- 
nections of every girder, beam, column, pier, and other parts 
of his structure, so that each shall be adapted to the service 
which it has to perform, with no superfluity of weight and 
strength, on the one hand, and so that, on the other, all con- 
siderations of stability shall be duly provided for within the 
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limit of safety. His inventive zeal must be constantly on the 
alert to improve on the known methods, for there are none 
which are not subject to improvement more or less fundamental. 
Fireproof structure, in especial, makes a never-ceasing demand 
upon his resources. An envelope of fire-clay, porous terra- 
cotta, plaster, or some other material impervious to fiercest 
heat must cover every piece of structural iron or wood. There 
must be no brute masses of material, such as formed the basis 
of Roman structure. None of these devices and methods were 
dreamed of when the old masters of architecture perfected 
their forms and proportions ; so that the decoration or artistic 
expression of this complicated and, in each case, to a certain 
extent, unprecedented organism, and the conversion of it into 
an object of architecture, as contrasted with one of engineering, 
must demand of the architect such a freedom from academical 
restraint, such a command of the resources of design, as to 
make his task at once inspiring and perilous. Under these 
conditions error is far easier than success: the grooves of 
custom, if indolently followed, will sooner or later lead him 
astray from the opportunities of original expression which are 
lying in wait for his use. The silent growth of the building on 
the drawing-boards must be attended by a constant strain of 
doubt and anxiety. The spirit of a recognised historical style 
must be followed in any case, but these new practical condi- 
tions of construction and service compel him to various and 
perplexing degrees of divergence from the consecrated types. 
To meet these difficult emergencies with adequate spirit, he 
must possess the thorough knowledge of the scholar, the exact 
training of the engineer, the enthusiastic zeal and inventive 
courage of the artist, and the prompt decision of the man of 
business. The stimulus of enterprise and the incitements of 
emulation are in the air which he breathes. The qualities 
which I have named have certainly been exhibited in some of 
the best buildings of the West to a degree and in a manner 
which distinctly differentiate them from any contemporary work 
of the Old World, which challenge the best endeavours of the 
East to emulate them, and are already giving cheering evidence 
of the establishment of a vigorous architecture characteristic 
of the West. 

Architecture has not kept pace with the advance of science 
and invention during the present century. This has been one 
of its gravest reproaches. But an architecture which, like this 
of the West, is frankly based upon science and invention must 
keep fairly abreast with them, and thus redeem the waning 
influence of this noblest of the arts. If it can thus be made a 
living art instead of a studio art, it will not be long before 
it will be justifying its function as an expression of our 
civilisation. 

We are too near to these developments to judge of them 
without prejudice, but it is certainly true that the architectural 
publications of the Old World which illustrate the current work 
of our era in that quarter have ceased to have that same degree 
of interest with and authority over the profession which they 
exercised three or four years ago. Previous to that time all the 
movements of the modern schools in Europe, all the changing 
fashions of design, and all the characteristic revivals of Eng- 
land in especial were marked and closely followed in our own 
country. Now, our own publications, setting forth our own 
achievements, are studied with equal if not greater interest. 
They certainly show that, in fundamental respects, we have 
broken loose from the old bondage, and are entering upon 
developments of style which seem to be actuated by our own 
local conditions. If we still (as we must always of necessity) 
send our students to the ancient and exhaustless fountain-heads 
of art in Europe, to draw from them inspiration, refinement, 
and culture, we have the satisfaction of receiving in our own 
country diligent scholars, who come to us from England and 
the Continent for the refreshment to be obtained from our own 
methods of structure and design. If they come expecting to 
patronise and criticise, they remain to study and to acquire a 
broader professional vision. This is a pilgrimage full of. sig- 
nificance and promise. 

I do not mean to assert that, even in some of the most 
successful examples of new work in the West, there are not 
evidences of crudeness and caprice as weil as the usual sophis- 
tications apt to result from high training in art, though I might 
name a dozen characteristic buildings in Chicago and some of 
the larger cities of the West which combine extreme boldness 
and ingenuity of design with scholarly reserve and refinement. 

3ut, on the whole, the errors seem to me rather errors of force 
than of weakness ; they are such as we are accustomed to see 
in the earlier expressions of every healthy and vigorous style 
‘which proved to possess the elements of life and the capacity 
for along career. I certainly can assert that none of the work 
which, by happy instinct, commends itself to builders, and is 
copied and travestied with various degrees of success, accord- 
ing to the degree of education in the practitioners, is charac- 
terised by that fastidiousness and elegant dilettanteism which 


belong to styles which have said all that they have to say, and 
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such points of difference from the more finished, elegant, and 
scholarly contemporaneous work of Boston and New York as 
should grow naturally out of the peculiarities of Western life. 
The best Eastern architects frequently have some practice in 
the West, and have set up in Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Denver, San Francisco, and elsewhere, examples of 
refined work of high artistic quality, full of inspiration and 
suggestiveness to local practice. All-of them are doing good 
missionary work, putting out of countenance the buildings of 
coarse and florid pretence and cheap ostentation about them, 
and rendering more and more improbable the baleful repetition 
of them in the future. But by far the most effective missionary 
work in the West is done by the few structures which have 
risen “like an exhalation” from its own spirit. 

It is difficult to specify in words the details or characteristics 
of composition which constitute this difference between the 
works of the East and the West. 

In the latter, however, one can certainly detect a greater 
freedom from the restraints of the European schools. Qualities 
of material and the nature of the peculiar constructive methods 
evolved by practical experience are allowed to appear in the 
decorative scheme to an extent which, I fancy, the conservatism 
of the East has not encouraged. I have seen Western work 
wherein the capacities of terra-cotta, for instance, have been 
recognised in the architectural design with a boldness and 
ingenuity, and a resultant success, which the East has not 
yet equalled. It is properly treated like a part of the face- 
brick structure, and the terra-cotta forms are not merely sub- 
stituted for stone forms without change, as is customary in the 
East. Ornaments are contrived for the baked moulded clay 
suited to its capacities, and without regard to precedents in 
stone, and they are built into the brickwork in a manner which 
shows that they are made of the same material. The same 
independence of the conventionality which keeps architecture 
in safe but unprogressive and comparatively uninteresting 
grooves may be seen in the decorative treatment of metal, both 
on the inside and the outside of the best buildings, and its fire- 
proof envelope is treated often with a distinction which is at 
once bold and felicitous. The diminished importance of the 
exterior cornice, in cases where that member has lost its cha- 
racteristic function as a gutter, is frequently accepted in the 
design, and its form is changed to that of a mere wall coping. 
Buildings of ten or twelve storeys are treated with a different 
expression from that made conventional by buildings of four or 
five storeys, and the usual procrustean processes are not 
admitted. No accepted formulas are permitted to interfere 
with the primary necessity of abundant interior light. The 
first consideration is that windows shall be large enough and 
frequent enough for this exacting service, without regard to any 
studio predilections, furnished by the noble wall-surfaces of 
Italian palaces and Medizeval monasteries, or by any of the 
buttressed or pilastered symmetries of the Old World. There 
is no attempt to ‘avoid the enormous difficulty forced by the 
requirements of modern shop-fronts, and by the priceless inven- 
tion through which they can be occupied with vast single sheets 
of polished plate-glass set under girders of iron and steel—a 
condition important enough in itself to set at defiance nearly all 
the precepts of all the academies, and, if frankly accepted by 
the architect, to create, perhaps, out of this nettle, the flower of 
a new art. It is the disposition to meet these udavoidable and 
increasing" obstacles of structure and practice with hospitality 
instead of hostility, and the ability to provide for them in a 
manner at once fitting and distinguished, that mark the work of 
the best trained architects of the West. 

If the attitude of the Government of the United States in 
regard to its public buildings were one of fostering care, as is 
the case with all other civilised nations, instead of crass indif- 
ference, we should look to these for examples of the most cha- 
racteristic and advanced monumental work. The profession of 
architecture is not recognised by the general government, and 
for many years it has petitioned in vain for employment upon 
work which should be the greatest prizes of the profession and 
the most representative of our highest aspirations in art. The 
architect of the Treasury Department, to whom, against his 
own annual remonstrances, has been committed this great trust, 
has been;constrained to adopt an official style in the public 
buildings—one so ordained as to be capable of convenient and 
almost mechanical adaptation to the various and complicated 
service of the government with the least practicable expendi- 
ture of thought and study, so that no official time may be 
wasted in conferring upon them especial character. Generally, 
this work has been done according to the most conventional 
formulas, making it easiest to design and most costly to execute ; 
consequently, it is absolutely without interest, and has had no 
influence whatever upon the development of architecture in the 
West or elsexhere, even in places where there is the most 
manifest eagerness for good instruction. The same is true, 
though perhaps in a less degree, of most of the state capitols. 
They have usually been erected under conditions which have 
afforded little orno scope for the same sort or quality of archi- 
tectural thought which is bestowed upon private work of much 
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less conspicuous character. Therefore, whatever advance is 
making in this great art is to be attributed entirely to the people 
as individuals or corporations ; never to the State. 

The buildings of the general government, and those of the 
states, counties, and cities, are usually well constructed and 
frequently quite correct in the academic sense, though the ver- 
nacular has expressed in them some of its most vicious fancies ; 
but foreigners seek in vain among them for an exposition of 
national character. In Chicago, where one might expect at 
least to find a type of the energy and sound common sense of 
the people, the county, city, and national buildings are monu- 
ments not only of civic corruption and barbaric extravagance, 
but of a total eclipse of art. But alongside of them are private 
structures, erected with judicious economy of means and a 
lavish expenditure of well-directed study, betraying at all points 
the spirit which has made Chicago, and surpassing in ingenuity 
pid webetty of design any other commercial buildings in the 
world. 

To name names is a guarantee of good faith, but at the 
same time it commits the writer of an essay, intended to be 
very general in its statements, to a certain definiteness which 
subjects him to the danger of serious omissions. It is obviously 
impossible to make an exhaustive list of the men and works 
most potent in the national transition which I have endeavoured 
to describe. But I venture to think that my argument will be 
strengthened as well as illustrated by distinct reference to the 
Rookery office building, the Phoenix, the Insurance Exchange, 
the Art Institute, and other buildings in Chicago, by Burnham 
& Root of that city, who also built the beautiful Board of 
Trade building and others in Kansas City ; to several of the 
best theatres of Chicago, notably to the new Auditorium build- 
ing, which promises to be one of the most scientifically con- 
structed and perhaps the best appointed large hall in existence, 
by Adler & Sullivan, of that city; to the Union Club, the 
Chicago Opera House, the Owens building, and many fine 
dwellings, by Cobb & Frost, also of Chicago; to certain 
excellent Ecclesiastical and Domestic work by Burling & 
Whitehouse, of the same city; to some miscellaneous work of 
high merit by W. L. B. Jenny, Edbrook & Burnham, Holabird 
& Roche, and other young men who promise to become dis- 
tinguished in the active work of reform. I cannot refrain from 
referring also to Buffington’s work in Minneapolis, where the 
transition is receiving some of its most notable impulses. 

I do not believe there are as yet a dozen men really con- 
spicuous for a capacity to express their art in those indigenous 
terms which take root and fructify in the great West. But the 
work to be done is so great and the field so vast that, if these 
were the only effective missionaries of art in the West, we 
might well despair of seeing the establishment and confirmation 
of anational art there within the century. Fortunately, they 
are closely followed by a crowd of trained workers, earnest and 
honest, doing yeoman’s service in the great towns ; all of them 
tending, I think, to unity of effort in the right direction. if 
they can be held together long enough by the influence of 
powerful examples the result is assured. 

I cannot properly close this essay without referring to the 
work of the lamented Richardson, whose genius was large 
enough and robust enough to belong to the whole country, and 
whose influence for reform has been greater for his day and 
generation than that of any other architect of the century. | 
can almost say that the direct results of his powerful example 
may be seen in the principal streets of nearly every city of the 
West, not unfrequently, indeed, with “a damnable iteration.” 
These results are often rude and undisciplined caricatures of 
the phase of Romanesque which he was great enough to make 
peculiarly his own ; on the other hand, there are sufficient evi- 
dences that the strong style, of which he was the chosen heir, 
is being acclimatised and developed under Western influences 
beyond the point to which he was able to carry it in his brilliant 
but brief career, until it promises to become one of the most 
effective agencies in establishing the architecture of the West. 
With varying fortunes it has been adapted to buildings of every 
kind and degree. Sometimes it is merely the sentiment or spirit 
of it which can be detected, indicating, perhaps, that it is being 
unconsciously merged with the other fructifying forces, in that 
great amalgam of precedents which constitutes historical 
architecture. Any architecture deserving this name must be 
compounded of too many elements to be the work of any one 
man or set of men, however illustrious. It must emanate by 
slow and indistinguishable processes from the essential spirit of 
the times. Individuals and schools must presently be lost in a 
movement so large. 


“whe Decorators and Artisans’ Guide-Book,” published by 
Mr. W. McQuhae, of Derwent View, Fitz Road, Cockermouth, 
just issued, will be found a useful guide for builders, decorators, 
painters, French polishers, gilders, and amateurs, &c. It con- 
tains over 500 recipes and instructions for mixing and using 
cements, paints, stains, varnishes, &c., besides a fund of useful 
information on interior and exterior work and sanitary notes, 
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BUILDING PRACTICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.—VIII.* 
By J. WARE. 


pee foundations being prepared, the next thing is the 

raising the walls upon them; these may be properly 
called a continuation of those foundations, and nothing is of 
so much consequence as the raising them in a workmanlike 
manner. The foundation walls are to diminish in thickness as 
they are wrought up, and that diminution should be continued 
to the top of the building, the workman still taking care to keep 
the centre of the wall all the way straight from the bottom of 
the foundation. Walls in this country are principally built of 
one of these two materials, brick or stone; and in building 
about London brick is much the most common, We see in 
some parts of the kingdom walls built of flints cut into a 
tolerably even form in a very surprising manner. There are at 
this time some fine walls standing of this material in the city 
of Norwich. This was an art unknown to the ancients, and it 
is lost again at this time; but it was strong and beautiful. In 
the walls of common houses which are of brick, the general 
diminution from the bottom to the top is one-half the thickness 
at the bottom; the beginning is two bricks, then a brick and 
half, and at the upper part one brick thickness. In larger 
edifices the walls are made proportionally thicker, but the 
diminution is preserved in much the same manner. 

Some walls are plain and continued, others are made with 
intermissions, where there are columns or pilasters ; of these 
we shall speak in some succeeding chapters ; the plain walls 
are our subject here, where we treat only of the essential parts ; 
all columns and pilasters are ornamental. 

When a building is to be strong, the walls must have a 
proportionable thickness. We have said that they need not be 
all the way of an equal diameter; the decrease of this is what 
we call the diminution of a wall, and we have observed already 
that this diminution should be made equal on each side, that 
the load may be exactly in the middle. The wall should be 
carried up all the way exactly perpendicular to the groundwork ; 
for the right angle it makes, in this case, is the foundation of 
strength and firmness. If the wall be composed of two kinds 
of materials, as stone and brick, the massiest and heaviest are 
to be used in the lowest part, as being fitter to bear than to be 
borne, and the lightest at the top. The diminishing in thick- 
ness as the wall rises saves both weight and expense, but it is 
not absolutely necessary ; for if the wall were carried up in a 
perfect perpendicular from bottom to top, and all the way of 
the same thickness, it would not for that reason be less strong. 
In this case the keeping the perpendicular perfect would be the 
great difficulty and the great article of merit. We find the 
ancients were able to do this, for we see in the remains of their 
works walls thus carried up to an exorbitant height; but our 
architects are more ready to be astonished and admire than to 
study and imitate them. 

The great rule for the thickness of the wall in all buildings 
is that it be proportioned to the weight it is to support. This 
is to be carefully computed, and there will be no danger of the 
strength of the edifice, for the great occasion of that fault is 
the not observing this proportion. A wall that stands alone is 
its own burthen and support, the higher parts press upon the 
lower, and the lower bear up the higher; this is alJ, and the 
structure of it is therefore plain and easy. In a larger building 
the arches, roof, and the floor are the burthen, the walls are the 
support ; let the architect therefore compute the weight of the 
one according to his plan, and to that proportion the strength 
of the other. The thick walls that bear directly upon their 
foundations press from top to bottom ; the arches press side- 
ways, and to know how much, we must measure their con- 
vexity. The floors and the roof have a_ great pressure 
perpendicularly, and a little obliquely ; all this must be care- 
fully considered, and upon this depends the computation of the 
general load and of the necessary proportioned thickness of 
the walls. The strength of a building depends upon the force 
of its supports, and the great art on this head is that of giving 
a plain wall the utmost strength of which it is capable. 

We have advised the young architect to be careful in this 
computation that he may know what strength his walls ought 
to have, for it is as easy to make them too thick as too thin, 
and either extreme is equally unworthy of a good builder ; too 
much thickness in walls not only is the expense of a great 
deal of needless money, but it gives the edifice a heavy aspect. 
The great art is to join strength and delicacy. We see the 
former consulted in many of our modern buildings at the 
expense of the latter. The ancients had an art in joining 
these that we have lost. They were sparing of stone, but they 
never grudged ironwork, and by the means of that assistance, 
and of a perfect truth in their perpendiculars, they have left us 
those models we despair of copying. Our houses tumble 
down after a few years for want of strength ; and we have con- 
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secrated the heaviness of our work in most of the modern 
churches. 

There is one further particular which regards strength in the 
structure of a plain wall, and that is the fortifying of the angles. 
This is best done with good stone on each side, which gives 
not only a great deal of strength but a great deal of beauty. 
A wall that is raised over arches and pillars, provided they be 
judiciously directed, and the work carried on in the same 
manner, stands as firm as one that is begun from a plain 
foundation. Pilasters properly applied are a very great 
strengthening to walls; their best distance is about every 
20 feet, and they should rise 5 inches or 6 inches from the 
naked of the wall. A much slighter wall of brick, with this 
assistance, is stronger than a heavier and massier-built plain. 

In brick walls of every kind it is an exceeding addition to 
their strength to lay some chief courses of a larger and harder 
matter, for these serve like sinews to keep all the rest firmly 
together, and are of very great use when a wall happens to sink 
more on one side than another. In the most perfect way of 
forming the diminution of walls, the middle of the thinnest 
part being directly over the middle of the thickest, the whole 
is of a pyramidal form: but when one side of the wall must of 
necessity be perpendicular and plain, it must be the inner, for 
the sake of the floors and cross-walls. The diminished part of 
the outside may be covered in this case with a fascia or cornice, 
which will be at once a strength and ornament. As the open- 
ings in a wall are all weakenings, and the corners require to 
be the strongest parts, there never should be a window very 
near acorner. Properly, there should always be at least the 
space of a breadth of the opening firm to the corner. ‘This is 
the general idea of a wall, and according to these principles it 
may be raised of any needful height, and for the support of any 
weight above : and the young architect being thus acquainted 
with the form, we shall next lead him to the consideration of 
its construction of whatsoever materials. 

The ancients erected their walls sometimes of stone and 
sometimes of brick, as we do; and by the remains that are yet 
extant of the several kinds, we find they had various ways of 
constructing them. At present, architecture in this as in its 
other branches is reduced into a much narrower compass than 
it has been in earlier times ; but as it is not impossible to im- 
prove upon the present practice, and as the works of the 
ancients are in all respects the best models we can follow in 
the attempts of improvement, we shall here give a short recital 
of their several manners of constructing them before we men- 
tion those of our own time. 

Their chequerwork, or reticulated wall, was at one time 
famous, but was sooner out of use than the others. This had 

-corners of brick, and courses of brick to bind the whole: there 
were about three courses at every 23 feet; the inward part of 
the rest was made of cement, and the facing was chequered. 
Their common brick walls were made with the two sides of 
good bricks, and the middle was filled up with mortar and 
brickbats rammed together. Their cement walls were com- 
posed of cement with pebbles and earth laid in a rough manner, 
sometimes with and sometimes without mortar, but the corners 
were strengthened with brick or stone, and at every 2 feet 
height there ran courses of brickwork to bind and strengthen 
them. Their rustic walls were built with rough and irregular 
stones of various shapes and sizes, which they laid together as 
evenly as they could by means of a leaden rule: this being 
bent according to the place where the stone was to be laid, 
showed how it was to be formed and placed. Their squared 
stone walls were made of larger and smaller stones regularly 
cut and squared, and laid with great beauty. A course of 
larger and a course of smaller usually were laid over one 
another. This was a wall of great beauty and great strength. 
Their cofferwork walls were made of rough and ready stones 
with a strong mortar. These had their names from the 
manner of working them. They made a kind of oblong coffers 
of boards distant by the intended thickness of the wall, and 
into these they threw ragged stones, cement and earth at 
random ; but they began with a course of brickwork, and made 
courses also between. The mortar we use at this time would 
not hold such rude materials together in a wall; but we have 
observed in the chapter on that head that the ancients were 
much more careful both in the materials and manner of working 
it : we see an instance of the effect of that care and pains, for 
there are walls of this structure in which no trowel was used, 
but the force of the mortar heid the most uneven stones ; and 
they are very strong after two thousand years. 

There occur also remains of a considerable antiquity, in 
which we see a kind of cofferwork, of a solid substance, with 
this rough mixture within, the cofferwork being the essential 
part of the wall ; in these two rows of good freestone were laid 
at a considerable distance, and there ran cross-bars of the same 
stone from space to space between them: the rest of the inner 
space was vacant in form of great square coffers, and this they 
filled up with rough stones and mortar poured in together, 
which, hardening with the rest, became a solid part of the wall. 
Vitruvius saw the objection to the chequered wall, that it would 
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be more liable to accidents than the others; and it was found 
so, and therefore disused. 

The double brick walls, with cement and brickbats between, 
are extremely strong and fit for great buildings: we see remains 
of them in the Rotunda and in the Baths of Diocletian. We 
have examples of the cement walls in the amphitheatre of 
Verona: the walls of Praneste afford an instance of the rustic, 
and they paved their streets in the same manner. The square 
stone walls are to be seen in remains about the Temple of 
Augustus, also of the antique cofferwork kind, where the faces 
and crosswork is stone, and the filling up of the coffers mortar 
and rough stones. 

Inigo Jones observes that he had seen the rustic wall of the 
ancients in a house going to Naples, and that it looked very 
well; and that the squared stone wall made of stones of dif- 
ferent sizes has a grand look in many of the ancient buildings. 
We see in all these with what knowledge both of the nature 
of materials and the manner of disposing them the ancients 
built their walls: what strength, solidity and beauty. We 
have all their materials ; we shall next observe in what manner 
we employ them. 

We build walls of part stone, or entire brick, and sometimes 
face them with hewn stone, or cover them in part with plaster 
wrought into a resemblance of such a stone covering. When 
brick walls stand single we frequently cope or cover them at 
the top with stone ; but in examining through the whole course 
of the proceeding we shall find that we have neither the 
strength, beauty, nor variety of the ancients in this great part 
of architecture. We rarely see instances of walls of entire 
stone, rough or wrought, without any facing of another kind, 
and it is only in the most expensive of our buildings the others 
make any tolerable figure; what we commonly see about 
houses is a facing of cut stone over a wall of ordinary brickwork, 
better or worse ; and as to brick walls, instead of the double 
facing of the ancients, which was filled up between with a 
rougher stuff, our walls are usually faced with good brick on 
the outside, and wrought up a coarser kind inwardly, the inner 
surface not being seen when the building is finished. 

In regard to the manner of constructing a brick wall, we 
are to caution the young architect that in summer he lay the 
bricks as wet, and in winter as dry as he can, for this is the 
way to make them bind the better withthe mortar. In summer 
soon as they are laid they are to be covered up to prevent their 
drying too fast, the mortar in that case losing half its binding 
quality, and for the same reason they are to be covered yet 
more carefully in winter, for rain is a great enemy to the 
strength of mortar, and frost is worse. In all cases let him 
take care that the angles of his walls be well united together, 
for if the adjoining walls be not wrought up at the same time 
they never close so well. Finally, that all the parts of the 
building where there are walls be raised and finished at the 
same time, because then they settle equally everywhere, and 
there are none of those cracks and clefts which are so great a 
blemish in the building and scandal to the builder. 

Treating of walls, we should not omit to mention those 
inferior kinds which have been once much used, and are in 
some places to be met with now; for though brick and stone 
are the general walls at this time they do not utterly exclude all 
others. In framed timber houses there are sometimes used 
what may be called walls of lath and plaster, and in small 
buildings, made altogether of wood, there are what may be 
called boarded walls. The plaster walls are chiefly used in 
ordinary timber buildings; they are composed of loam or 
coarse mortar spread over the lathing, which is to continue 
from beam to beam, and the whole is covered afterwards with 
afiner mortar. Sometimes the timberwork is left naked, some- 
times the whole is covered with lathing, and then with loam and 
mortar. This is the handsomest manner of doing it, and 
frequently in this way of using it is rough-cast over, and while 
clean makes a pretty appearance, 

In what are called boarded walls the great care is to secure 
them very well by painting without and by plastering within, in 
which case they will endure a very considerable time, and will 
be no more in danger of accidents by fire than other materials. 
These are a very inferior kind, and only fit for meaner pur- 
poses, but in a general account of walls it would have been 
wrong to omit naming them. We shall from these proceed to 
the consideration of those most expensive and elegant walls 
which we raise of hewn stone for churches and other elegant 
buildings. In these the better the stone be wrought the 
smaller will be the joints, and this is a great excellence in that 
kind of building. We see the ancients have been so accurate 
in the cutting of their stone on these occasions, that in the 
remains of many of their great buildings we can scarce per- 
ceive a joint, but the whole looks as if of one entire rock 
wrought to that exactness. There is indeed thus much to be 
said on this head, that they in reality did work down the faces 
of their stones after their walls were erected, their whole care 
before being to cut the squares that were to join with a perfect 
exactness. ‘This contributed greatly to the strength as well as 
beauty of their buildings, We see proofs that this was their 
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manner of working among their remains ; in some the faces of 
the stones are yet rough as they were laid, and in others the 
very marks of the tools show how they were wrought. 

In buildings of vast extent and expense they sometimes 
wrought only the imposts of arches, the capitals and cornices, 
leaving the rest rough as they laid it in. This was their manner 
of executing what we call rustic, in distinction from those walls 
which they finished up in every part. There is nothing into the 
spirit of which we have less entered than this rustic of the 
ancients in their walls. We see they have done it, and there- 
fore we conclude it to be right ; but we should examine why 
they did it, and conform ourselves to the same conduct. They 
always used this form in their largest buildings ; we have there- 
fore no authority from them for using it in small ones. 

In our stone walls for elegant edifices this smallness of the 
joints should be our great concern, and to this end the sides of 
the stone where they are to join cannot be wrought with too 
much care and exactness. The use of thin sheet-lead is also 
excellent, and upon the whole, as it concerns only buildings of 
great expense, it is an article in which the price of workmanship 
never should be spared. 


THE ANCIENT GHAPTER-HOUSE OF THE 
PRIORY OF THE HOLY TRINITY, DUBLIN.* 
By THOMAS DREw, R.H.A. 


HEN I first knew anything of Christ Church Cathedral 
every trace of its cloistral buildings—if it ever had 
any, for all popular history of the cathedral has no allusion to 
such adjuncts—was gone. It was matter of curious speculation 
whether they had lain north or south of the church, and yet 
there were remnants extant of them in my memory which I 
ought to have recognised as such. I have this apology—that I 
was then young and inexperienced, and that a more learned 
ecclesiologist and far greater authority whose mission it specially 
was later on to investigate the plan of ancient Christ Church, 
Mr. George E. Street, was no wiser than I. This is what he 
had to say about the existence of cloisters at Christ Church. 
It is written in the account of the rebuilding by Mr. Street 
himself given in a great volume, not accessible to many readers 
on account of its size and cost, published by Mr. Sutton Sharpe, 
of London. 

“The map of the cathedral and its precincts, surveyed in 
October 1761, is of considerable value as showing the state of 
the surroundings at that time. The old buildings attached to 
the cathedral had been in part swept away, and in part applied 
to new purposes. South of the nave there had doubtless been 
a cloister, This had been appropriated to the Law Courts, and 
on its east side was the Exchange—an oblong building, measur- 
ing 20 feet north and south by 4o feet in length—evidently 
standing on the site of the chapter-house and probably retain- 
ing its walls, Between this and the south transept was the 
narrow passage or ‘slype’ so universal in the large churches 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.| To the south of the 
chapter-house was another narrow chamber, which in these 
days had come to be popularly called ‘Hell, probably on 
account of a grotesque figure preserved there. So early as 
1627 the Law Courts existed here, and rent was paid to the 
chapter for this incongruous substitute for the buildings which 
the pious founders had deemed necessary adjuncts to the 
cathedral. It is interesting to find these arrangements still 
visible to an eye accustomed to examine the plans and details 
© cathedral churches in the midst of what would appear to the 
Oldinary eye to be the most confused jumble of walls and 
buildings... The greater part of these walls had been 
removed before the restoration of the cathedral was begun,” &c. 

_ Thus vaguely, and to my mind unsatisfactorily, Street dis- 
missed the hints given by Reading’s map. ‘ To an eye accus- 
tomed to examine the plans and details of cathedral churches ” 
it might have revealed more. It might have revealed the 
abbey gateway which was still in existence in my memory, 
end which Mr, Street removed as not falling in with a pre- 
conceived notion of plan of his own. It revealed what is still 
to be seen, a built-up doorway in the crypt, leading by two or 
three foot-worn steps, as plainly as any one accustomed to 
monastic plans could want to see it, into the west cloister walk. 
There was another doorway leading by descending steps from 
the church into the east walk of the cloister, which still exists, 

* A paper read at the general meeting of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, and published in the last Yournal of the 
Proceedings. 

t In this Mr, Street was, in his dogmatic way, entirely wrong ; a 
‘*slype”’ is not usual in this position anywhere : a staircase communi- 
cating from the dormitories to the church zs usual, and there was 
abundance of evidence of this usual arrangement, It was evident on 
Reading’s map, referred to by Mr. Street. The built-up doorway at 
the foot of the stairs is still evident ; an under flight of stairs leading 
to the crypt opened and exhibited to Mr, Street is still in existence, 
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and which so occurs in the place it is usually found in the plans 
of a score or two of abbeys—say Westminster, for an instance. 
What it was had never seemed to me open to a minute’s mis- 
understanding of any student of monastic plans, and it was a 
matter of astonishment to me that Mr. Street should dispose of 
it in this fashion :—“ We found a doorway of singular interest 
which led into a building outside the aisle, and thence by a flight 
of steps down into the crypt through another archway at a lower 
level,” &c. 

In the year 1882, when I entered on the care of the cathe- 
dral fabric, shortly after the restoration, I found the crypt in a 
bad way. It was unventilated and pervaded by a kind of 
choke-damp. Condensed moisture dripped from the vaulting, 
and umbrellas were much used by damp and depressed visitors. 
Water burst through the south walls, and the remains of the 
bishops, in what we call the royal vault, were waterlogged. We 
know now, in after years, that this arose from the blocking up 
of the great ancient watercourse of the priory by the Corpora- 
tion in 1881—*‘ the Great Gout,” as it is called in old chapter 
acts—and which gave the foundation for that time-worn tradi- 
tion of the passage that led to and under the Liffey—of course 
to a convent of nuns, somewhere or other. Such passages have 
been reported in many places to communicate between monks’ 
and nuns’ establishments by a scandalous generation in times 
after the dissolution of the monasteries. I may say that in this 
case I have found that the course of this “‘ passage” is trace- 
able all the way to the Liffey, and still opens, into it. 

In 1882 it was necessary to make an intercepting drain at a 
low level along the south side of the cathedral, and to divert 
those waters which formerly flowed away by “ the Great Gout” 
into St. Michael’s Hill by way of outfall. In the excavation for 
it I found, as was expected, foundations and remnants of the 
Law Courts built on the cloister garth in 1610, but beyond 
them one of different masonry, going down to the depth of the 
underlying peat bog ; an ancient wall, and evidence of the western 
limit of the cloister. There was the additional evidence that the 
level of the cloister had been nearly as low as that of the crypt 
floor, and not as had been assumed on that of the upper church. 

Following up this clue, the use of the doorway, with its foot- 
worn steps, leading from the crypt into the west walk of the 
cloisters was evident, and Mr. Street’s restoration as a porch to 
the church, of what was really the abbey gate at a lower level 
as he found it, was evidently a mistake as a restoraticn. A 
study of the leasehold tenements as they existed in 1761, 
according to Thomas Reading’s map (which I exhibit)—a_ con- 
geries of booths, stalls and petty tenements, and the old Law 
Courts, enabled me to lay down a conjectural plan, and make 
this statement in a paper read before the Royal Irish Academy 
in 1882 :—° The cloisters stood on the south side of Christ 
Church Cathedral, between the nave and present Christ Church 
Place. The abbey gateway stood exactly under the doorway of 
the present south porch, but some 8 feet below it. The chapter- 
house stood 7 reet to the south from the south transept ;” and 
to add :—“ Under the present green sward, between the railings 
of Christ Church Place and the church, antiquarians may fairly 
assume the foundations of these buildings lie, and may yet be 
investigated. It may bea parallel for the discovery of a frag- 
ment of Old St. Paul’s cloister, lately discovered by Mr. Penrose, 
and made an object of great interest in the pretty garden which 
he has created in the heart of London, if we should some day 
uncover some part of our cloisters, and make them an object of 
interest in the city garden which I hope to live to see created 
in the ‘ yard’ of Christ Church Cathedral.” 

The realisation of this prophecy came about far sooner than 
I ever hoped, and with a measure of success which I never 
anticipated. In the early months of 1886—a time of great 
depression and hardship among the unemployed poor in Dublin 
—a considerable sum was collected for a relief fund by a 
Mansion House committee. It was easier to collect than to 
distribute. Public works of utility could not be at once devised 
and set agoing to employ labour. The creation of “open 
spaces” and gardens in disused burial grounds was most 
desired, but the difficulties of vested interests, negotiations and 
palavers stepped in. At Christ Church Cathedral, happily, the 
chapter, moved by His Grace the Archbishop, Lord Plunket, a 
man of directness of purpose, swept aside conventional forms, 
and welcomed the hungry army of unemployed into their 
precincts. It wasa good thing for the cathedral and for the 
poor dwellers of the neighbourhood that thejmain part of the 
Mansion House relief fund had to be spent in digging and 
removing thousands of tons of rubbish from “ Christ Church 
Yard.” Other vested interests and consequent delays would not 
have opened any other gates to the diggers before the summer 
came, and the pinch of necessity was past. 

We began our digging in the roadway near the south tran- 
sept, and in twenty minutes had reached thefnorth-eastcorner 
of the chapter-house, where it was being looked for. It was are- 
velation of beautiful moulded thirteenth-century work, which had 
actually been opened up in Mr. Street’s restoration in laying a 
lightning-conductor, and unheeded. Further excavation re- 
vealed that the eastern wall of the chapter-house still stood 
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some 7 feet above its ancient floor, with the sectional plan 
extant of a fine triplet eastern window, and the engaged vaulting 
shafts of a four-bayed building, the lower part of the western 
doorway, the slype, and the door to the calefactory ; and the 
eastern, southern and western walk of the cloister. 

The history of this beautiful building, and the destruction 
and degradation of the fragments surviving, might be written 
as it was excavated, thus :— 

It had been of the utmost refinement of Early English 
moulded work at its best period, and by the most skilled hands. 
It was evidently the latest display of skill in master masonry 
of the mind and hands of that highly-skilled band of English 
workmen, trained in the great school of Wells and Glastonbury, 
brought over here “for the job.” We know not when they 
came, or who imported them, for the band of workers which 
built the nave must have been a different one from the first 
one which, under Strongbow and Laurence O'Toole, built the 
choir and transepts thirty or forty years before. They could 
not be their successors by devolution, but a new incursion, 
bringing with them the latest fashions in early thirteenth- 
century architecture. Strange to say, the building tells us that 
they went away, and we have now a date for the completion of 
the nave, which Mr. Street was not so fortunate as to have 
found forhim. It will be found in written record in “ Sweetman’s 
Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland, 1171-1251,” and 
for which we are indebted to Dr. Stokes’s research :—“ 1234, 

eptember 26. The King grants to Luke, archbishop, and the 
prior and canons of the Holy Trinity. In order to lengthen 
and enlarge their church, they may occupy and close up a 
street (chiminum) lying near it towards the west, provided that 
in place of the street they carry a road along the neighbouring 
land of the prior and canons extending to the old street on the 
other side of that land. This road will give free access to the 
church. Mandate to the mayor and good men of Dublin to 
allow this change, notwithstanding that the obstruction be an 
inconvenience to the city.” 

So the thoroughfare now known as St. Michael’s Hill, 
formerly as Christ Church Lane, came to be made. Strange to 
say, the record is written in the building too, There is no 
crypt under the western bay of the nave. There is a western- 
most arch of the nave arcade of the old work still surviving on 
the north side, built, it is plain, by different hands and at a 
different time from the rest of the nave. Its moulding is ruder 
and its workmanship less masterful. There is no sculpture in 
its clumsily-moulded capitals as in the others, It tells the 
story that a temporary screen had been maintained for some 
time at the west end until the King’s license was obtained. 
When it came the cunning carvers and the best of the mason 
men had gone back to their native Somerset, or had otherwise 

-left Christ Church. 

Returning to the antecedent work of the chapter-house, 

there was to be remarked the extraordinary mathematical and 
even pedantic accuracy with which the moulds were struck, 
unusual in the more freehand practice of Mediaeval work 
generally. Then we observe that they are designed to suit 
particular scantlings of stones, and not in usual course, the 
scantlings of stones got out to suit the designer’s contours ; 
and, we further observe, these scantlings are mainly uniform— 
stones 2 feet by 1 foot by 1 foot, and so forth—and we read the 
history of the provision and supply of a foreign sea-borne stone 
in sized scantlings as we, in these days, get our timber and 
“deals” and often adapt our construction to suit them, Mr. 
Street told us this foreign stone was French Caen stone. We 
know, from the unhappy condition of decay of the Caen stone 
which he employed, compared with that of the excellent 
weathering qualities of the ancient stone—the experience of 
seven years as against seven hundred—and by superficial 
examination of the two stones, that he was utterly and 
obstinately wrong. Why, indeed, should the masons of South- 
West England import stone from a more distant French port 
when the oolites of Somerset, which they knew well—and 
whereof Glastonbury and St. David’s and Valle Crucis, and 
even in later times Great Montacute House, was built—could 
be floated by water from many a quarry to the Bristol Channel, 
and thence water-borne to the foot of Winetavern Street, 
Dublin, more readily than Caen stone or than any native stone 
could have been had for the purpose? 

We begin now to see a reason for the well-noted charac- 
teristic of Christ Church work—the frequently annulated en- 
gaged nook-shafts—when we catch up the fact that a great 
supply of Purbeck marble shaftlets, with an angle fillet wrought 
on them, and generally 16} inches long, had been imported 
from England in uniform sizes to be worked, with marvellous 
skill and effect, into the detailed work which a wonderfully 
dexterous master mason at Dublin was devising. 

Study of what the building can show us, and which is in no 
written record, tells us that the original plan and general design 
was one of a masterly mind, beautifully cast and proportioned, 
original in conception, carried on with an eye to the original 
plan, from 1190 to 1235, with admirable skill in moulding and 
details, where the master mason was a power, but with such 
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abominable execution by the building mason, such jerry build-: 
ing, in fact, such miserable pretence of mortar, and rubbish 
filling of walls and piers, as, perhaps, has never been seen in 
any Medieval building of a high class. - Mr. Precentor 
Seymour has mentioned how, when a hole was made in the 
nave piers, the hearting of rubbish gushed out as sand would 
run in a sand glass. This fine architectural detail, with its bad 
building, prepares us for such a catastrophe as the fall and ruin 
of the nave in 1562. 

To return now to what the excavated chapter-house can 
specially tell us of the manner of men that used it, as of those 
who built it. I have no doubt in my mind in marking the 
monastic community for whom this noble and refined church 
and monastery building was imported from England—an archi- 
tectural exotic—as an uncultured, lazy, and indifferent lot, 
unworthy of what the English invaders and their refined, 
cultured, and travelled ally, St. Laurence O’Toole, archbishop 
of Dublin, and his Norman successors, Comyn and Luke, had 
provided for them. St. Laurence O’Toole changed the old 
Danish community into a branch of the order of Aroasian 
Canons. When I tell this, most people, and some good 
antiquaries, ask what are Aroasian Canons, and when I reply 
that I believe they were monks of the reformed Augustinian 
Order, hailing from Arras in Flanders, people are puzzled to 
know what brought them to Dublin, I venture to think, 
although I have no help from that wonderfully intuitive reader 
of Irish ecclesiastical history, Professor Stokes, that Laurence 
O’Toole, the cultured scholar and Churchman, far in advance 
of his countrymen, a lover of architecture, travelled, and with 
the glory of God and reform of his barbarous surroundings in 
his foremost thoughts, imported the monks of Arras for the 
sake of their music. It is thus stated in the life of St. 
Laurentius by Messingham.* “He made regular singers to 
stand around the altar that they might praise the name of the 
Lord; and he introduced order to the celebrations, and to 
their sound—sweet measures (harmonies).” + Here is, I think, 
the record of the first introduction of choral worship of 
advanced culture into the barbarous Dano-Celtic Church, since 
maintained throughout 700 years, through good and evil times, 
with marvellous vitality, and as a model of churches to our day, 
in the home of its original establishment at Christ Church 
Cathedral, Dublin. 

The excavations at the chapter-house cuntinue to give us a 
hint of what kind of men were the community thus established. 
I take them to have been both a lazy and unlettered sort of 
men, Dr. Todd has noted in his editions of the Book of 
Obits, at a later period, their astonishing ignorance of the Latin 
tongue. 

There was evidence of the remains of a beautiful tesselated 
floor, and that a stage 3 feet wide, with a riser made of fine 
tiles 3 inches thick, had run along the north and south walls 
and across the west end. At a very early period the monks 
began to break up the tesselated pavement to make burials. In 
the place of honour in the centre, at the east end, was found a 
remarkable coped tomb of black calp stone, with an Early 
English floriated cross on it~ A tantalising fragment of an 
illegible inscription remained. Who may have been this 
important ecclesiastical personage so located? It was none of 
the bishops of the early period, for their burial-places are 
matters of record. I have gathered, on the authority of Mr. 
Wakeman, that no longer ago than about 1826 this interment 
was broken into anda low mitre, ring, and ornaments found in it 
conveyed to the late Father Spratt. A sketch of the mitre was 
made for me by Mr. Wakeman. In the grave—a stone-built 
coffin—I found the bones of several burials tumbled in, and a 
small bronze fibula which had no doubt fastened a vestment; a 
fragment of gold and filagree work, probably from a mitre, and 
a quantity of the fish-bone pins used for fastening grave 
clothes. Is it unreasonable to assign this tomb to the most 
important personage of the community after the archbishops, 
viz, William FitzRaymond, eldest son of Raymond-le-Gros, who 
is said, in later life, to have retired to the cloister, taken orders, 
and died Prior of the Holy Trinity ? 

On his right hand at the south side lay the Early English 
effigy of a lady, of the “foreign” stone. ° The careless com- 
munity had shown it little respect. The features of the face 
were worn and obliterated by the feet of its members who had 


* Quoted in the ‘‘ Register” of All Hallows, Dublin. Edited by 
Rey. Richard Butler, 1845. 

+ ‘Vir sanctus et timoratus sive religiosus, honestatis amator et 
zelator religionis, operam dedit industriamque adhibuit et fut ?] clericos 
sceculares qui in Ecclesia Dubliniensi erant instituti canonici, secundum 


exteriorem et interiorem hominem mutatos in melius in regulares . 


canonicos transformaret. Et ut hoc summi Pontificis auctoritate 
confirmaretur, duos e Canonicis suis misit Romam, propter usum et 
consvetudinem Aroasiensis ordinis, nec quos sancti viri desiderium 
adimpletum est.  Fecitgue regulares stare cantores circa altare ut 
Jaudarent nomen Domini, et dedit in celebrationibus decus et in sono 
corum dulces fectt modos.”—<** Vita S, Laurentii,” Messingham, page 
384, &e, 

+ At present, with the female effigy referred to, placed in the church. - 
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taken their seats above it—by chancellors, who in the scheme 
of evolution were the early predecessors of our perfected Dr. 
Tisdall. Are we exceeding the bounds of conjecture in naming 
for the occupant of this much-honoured grave Basilia, sister 
of Strongbow, and wife of Raymond-le-Gros? This grave also 
had been rifled. Then we observe how the community con- 
tinued to break up the floor, for we found it all occupied with 
burials systematically ranged and imbedded in a kind of putty 
of blue clay, doubtless for sanitary considerations. Probably 
the affiliated “ brothers and sisters of the congregation ” of this 
curiously-constituted community paid handsomely for these 
first-class locations of honour in the chapter-house. The names 
and the benefactions of many of them are doubtless in the 
record of the Book of Obits of Christ Church. 

It was noted, as matter of interest for certain dental 
surgeons who visited the excavations, that the brothers and 
sisters of the congregation observed the exceilent practice of 
carrying remarkably fine and perfect sets of teeth of their own 
to their graves with them. It was observed by me, too,‘that it 
was a frequent, if not universal, custom to bury with the 
deceased a copper token bearing on obverse and reverse an 
emblem of the Holy Trinity. I exhibit two or three saved from 
a number; onevis still wrapped in a fragment of cloth in which 
it was found. I have enlarged some of the quaint and beautiful 
devices, and we have adopted them for marking our books, 
binding and furniture extensively, and so perpetuate them. 

Further, in evidence of the careless laziness characteristic of 
the community, it was to be read by an attentive eye that from 
the day the Somerset masons gave up their finished work, one 
decent bit of workmanlike renewal or repair had never been 
attempted. Where it was wanted a patching of coarse mortar 
or plaster was thought good enough. Notably could be read the 
occurrence of the burning in 1253. These lazy monks did not 
take the trouble even to clear out the building after the fire. 
They left the job for us, and we dug out charred timber and 
débris of a fire, containing encaustic tiles and some of the 
original slates and ridge tiles. By the side of the chapter-house 
adjoining the transept we uncovered a flight of stone steps 
leading down to the crypt (which is still there) ; at its foot and 
in interstices of the masonry more charred remains, which, 
however, may have been traces of astore of charcoal. 

On the other side of the chapter-house was opened up the 
slype, the passage known as “ Hell” up to the early part of 
this century, and which was not a novelty. A door opened 
from it into the calefactory on the south side. Of the latter 
building three walls, east, west and north, and a portion of a 
turret stairs were found. The south side was probably open to 
the weather, after the fashion in monastic plans of this typs. At 
the foot of the turret stairs, under a flag, was found a small 
store of ancient liquor bottles, one still containing liquid. A 


glass of it was tried upon a too-willing bystander, with the effect. 


that he will probably never desire to try unknown liquors again 
in his lifetime. Experts at Guinness’s Brewery pronounced it 
to be probably the decomposed remains of a malt liquor. 

The further excavations revealed the walls of the cloister 
walks on the east, west and north sides of the garth. I had 
before found-a wall of the domus conversorum on the east side, 
and identified the abbey gateway. Reading’s map told the rest 
of what was to be recovered of the monastery plan. 

To finish what may be said about the chapter-house. Good 
people counselled me to dig deeper at the east end for further 
finds. “We had not nearly reached the original ground line,” 
it was said. “The window-sills were not originally but a few 
inches above the ground.” I heeded them not, as I felt sure 
enough. I can now call in to witness my predecessor in office, 
that “ Sir” Peter Lewis, architect and proctor of Christ Church, 
and chanter likewise, who built up the nave wall after the 
catastrophe in 1562, and likewise built the bridge of Athlone, 
and whose effigies and record may be interviewed in the crypt 
of the Royal Irish Academy to this day. “Sir” Peter had his 

_ own hard times‘in keeping up Christ Church in its forlorn and 
dilapidated state, and a plentiful scarcity of money to do it 

\wherewithal. His laments are quaint and pathetic if I had room 
to quote them. I confine myself to this entry of his bearing on 
the east window levels, under the date of “ Fryday last of Aug. 
Net. this day I made a bargain wt? an Englyse boy, a glayssor, 
for the chapter-house that the doggs had brocken.” * 

.. Next in the history of the chapter-house was noted a rough 
tile floor Jaid upon the accumulated rubbish at the level of the 
monks’ seats, and serving as the floor when the building was 
secularised, and subsequently, as we know, used as the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange until 1770. We note that even then the 
secularisers feared to disturb the ancient burials. They covered 


up the effigy and tomb which we found, and in the cloister 


* Peter Lewis continues:—‘‘A great storme had brocken the 
great gabule of the hyge awter iii, panis, and had cast doune Plunckets 
armys, & he chaffed at hit, and was very angry for hit, Mr. Justes 
Pluncket, and there was iii. wyndows, the panys of glass was broken, 
and loussyd wt! the great wynds and stormys of this yer,’””—Proctor’s 
** Accounts,” preserved in MSS. in T.C.D. 


garth itself, those who built the Law Courts in 1610 had evidently 
an eye to popular feeling about desecration of graves, for they 
laid a great cradle of massive oak beams on them, and built 
their walls on these without digging foundations. As this con- 
struction rotted, it is intelligible how these buildings fell into 
dilapidation, with many settlements and fissures (although 
solidly built) within a century after their foundation. 

The chapter-house, abandoned by the merchants in 1770, 
was by the dean and chapter of that day filled in with more 
rubbish. The ends were pulled down to make a picturesque 
ruined gateway, with a paved carriage drive above the level of 
the window sills. What was above ground was finally removed 
between 1826 and 1831, when awful havoc was being done in 
the cathedral—in the name of restoration—under Bishop and 
Dean Lindsay, by a barbarous and ignorant architect of the 
name of Baker. They added their quota of more filled-in 
rubbish, bringing the cloister site to a level of 5 feet above the 
ancient one, and created the dreary desolation of the space 
which we have known as Christ Church Yard. 

Are we wiser in our generation in digging up what they 
buried out of sight? Are the trivial facts I have noted in this 
paper of value towards our better practical understanding of 
that great period of our nation’s history, of which Christ Church 
Cathedral is eminently the monument and record ; a period— 
as Mr. Stokes has so charmingly unfolded in his latest book, 
“Treland and the Anglo-Norman Church ”-—-when the impulses 
were stirring which for good or evil laid the social lines of 
the history of the Ireland we dwell in? Was it worth while to 
remove many thousands of tons of rubbish, and lay down the 
lines of the ancient cloister garth again, to patch and preserve 
the remains of the chapter-house, set a few seats about, and 
invite the poor and infirm, the little children and the unem- 
ployed, to come within the old sanctuary boundary and take 
what rest and recreation out of it they could? The response 
from those sorts of our community who throng it daily does not 
seem doubtful. I feel but too sure of the indulgent verdict of 
the members of our society. I do not much trouble myself 
about those others who cannot enter into our prejudiced views 
about such things, and who continue to make merry over the 
digging of a big hole in Christ Church precinct, and the 
building up a “ Gothic rockery ” in it. 


IMPROVED DOCK ACCOMMODATION AT 
LIVERPOOL. 


Te question of providing deeper water for large steam 
vessels has for many months engaged the attention of the 
Mersey Dock Board. By the introduction of a system of 
impounding, combined with pumping arrangements, all the 
docks at the southern end of Liverpool, from the Brunswick to 
the Salthouse and Albert Docks inclusive, and the whole of the 
Birkenhead dock system, have been made deep-water docks. 
The Board have also considered plans for improving the 
Canada Dock system, with special reference to the modern 
class of steamers now engaged in the North Atlantic trade. 
These plans include works of a difficult and important 
character, involving large expenditure and necessarily demand- 
ing careful and prolonged consideration in order that they may 
be carried out in the most efficient manner, and with the least 
possible temporary interference with the berthing of vessels. 
The increase in the dimensions of the vessels in question has 
been rapid, and such vessels are even yet few in number. The 


_propriety therefore of entering upon a large expenditure for 


giving them special accommodation of a kind not required for 
ordinary steamers until it became reasonably clear that such 
accommodation would be permanently needed would seem to 
be fairly open to question, That time seems now to have 
arrived, and accordingly the Board on March 13 last determined 
that the following works which may be referred to as scheme A 
should be at once undertaken, namely :— 

1. The deepening and improving of the form of the bottom 
of the 100 feet Canada Lock entrance. 

2. The straightening and lengthening of the quay on the 
south-west side of Canada Dock. 

3. The construction of a branch dock to the north of No. 2 
Huskisson Branch Dock. 

Besides new quays, sheds, &c., these works involved :— 
(2) The deepening of the southern portion of the Canada 
Basin ; (4) the construction in that basin of a large system of 
sluices for maintaining the increased depth ; (c) the rearrange- 
ment of the gates in the Canada Lock entrance so as to form a 
chamber 620 feet in length ; (7) the deepening of the southern 
portion of the Canada Dock ; (c) the removal of the existing 
piers and entrances between the Canada and Huskisson Docks, 
and the construction of substituted piers and a new and im- 
proved entrance further to the southward. 

Scheme A is now in hand, and the engineer has been 
instructed to proceed with it with all proper despatch, 

When these works are completed, the bottom of the 100-feet 
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Canada Lock entrance will, it is expected, be 13 feet 6 inches 
below old dock sill datum, as against the present depth of 
7 feet 9 inches, which, inasmuch as the sides are higher than 
the centre, is practically reduced to about 6 feet. The new 
entrance will thus have at high water even of the lowest neap 
tides, which rarely occur, 23 feet 6 inches of water. 

The south-west quay of Canada Dock as improved will 
afford 1,042 feet of quayage of the best kind. ‘The new branch 
dock, 300 feet wide, will have on the north side 1,200 feet, on 
the south side 1,375 feet, and at the east end 300 feet of quayage, 
whilst 230 feet of quayage will be added at the west end of the 
north side of Huskisson Branch Dock No. 2. 

The further important works still under consideration, and 
which may be called scheme B, include the formation on the 
site of the Sandon basin and Wellington half-tide dock of a 
large new half-tide dock, to be directly connected with the 
Sandon, Wellington, Bramley Moore, and Nelson Docks, and 
also with the Huskisson Dock, through which the improved 
Canada Dock and its new branch dock will be easily accessible. 

There would also be a new graving dock to the westward 
of what is now the Huskisson east lock, of ample length and 
depth for the largest vessels. The half-tide basin would have 
new entrances from the river deep enough for the passage at 
high water of any tide in the year of the largest passenger 
steamers now coming to the port. The works included in 
scheme B cannot be carried out without Parliamentary autho- 
rity. They are, however, receiving detailed consideration, 
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CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Liverpool.—On May 4 the Bishop of Liverpool opened a 
new high altar and reredos at St. James’s Church, Marsh Lane. 
The new altar and reredos, with screens and alabaster rails, 
have been presented by Mrs. E. Lynch, in memory of her 
brother, the late Mr. Christopher J. Corbally, and have been 
nearly two years in hand. The reredos is a departure from the 
regulation type of modern Roman Catholic reredos, and is 
carried round the chancel to a height of 25 feet, the upper 
portion of the side walls above the arcading being lined with 
slabs of rouge fleuri marble, and there are medallions with 
paintings of the evangelists by Westlake on gold grounds. A 
central composition on the east wall has two tiers of niches, and 
rises to the east window sill level. The window will, later on, 
oe filled with stained-glass, and complete the whole composition 
ata height of 50 feet. The niches have a series of twelve 
figures in polished white alabaster—Our Lord in Majesty, 
St. Joseph, the Blessed Virgin, St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
others. The altar, throne and tabernacle are of white polished 
alabaster and Irish and Derbyshire fossil marbles ; and there is 
a relievo in the frontal of the Last Supper, and at either corner 
figures of adoring angels. The wall arcade is worked in 
polished light alabaster, with Kerry red shafts and Connemara 
green-veined panels, These marbles have all been arranged in 
the old North Italian model as to tone and figure, and 
harmonise well with the red stone of the pillars, arches, 
vaulting ribs and stonework of the church. Mr. C. Hadfield, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Sheffield, was the architect. The work was done 
by Mr. Boulton and by Messrs, Hardman. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Oidbury.—The foundation-stone of public buildings and 
library for Oldbury has been laid. Hitherto Oldbury has been 
without a free library, and the offices of the various officials of 
the Local Board have been distributed over the town. In the 
new buildings all the officials will be accommodated. The 
lending library and reading-room will be on the ground floor. 
Messrs. Wood & Kendrick, West Bromwich, are the architects. 
Mr. J. Dallow, of Blackheath, is the contractor, the contract 
price being 3,000/, 

St. Leonards-on-Sea,— A convalescent home at St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, in connection with the Chelsea Hospital 
for Women, Fulham Road, S.W., is now in course of erection, 
The site is at the western end of the Marina, St. Leonards, on 
the cliff, about 100 feet above sea level. It has a direct 
southern aspect, and very extensive sea and land views. The 
building will be faced with red bricks, with Bath stone dressings 
and red tile hanging, and the roof will be covered with brindled 
tiles. The internal joiner’s work of the main building will be 
executed in pitch pine and varnished. The main building, 
which will be two storeys high, will contain the following 
accommodation :— Ground floor — Day-room, reading-room, 
dining-room, waiting-room, matron’s-room and _ office, lava- 
tories and water-closets, kitchen, scullery, larders, stores, &c, 
and servants’ hall. First floor—Patients’ bedrooms, matron’s 
and nurses’ bedrooms, bath-rooms, water-closets, &c. There 
will also be an attic for servants’ bedrooms, box-rooms, &c, A 


corridor, 8 feet wide, will run through the main building on 
ground and first floors from east to west, so that a current of 
fresh air can always be obtained through the building. A 

verandah, where the patients can sit and enjoy the sea breeze 

under shelter in wet weather or hot sunny days, will extend 

along the whole of the south front and the day-room will have 

a door opening on to the same. The whole of the drains will 

be laid outside the building. The wastes from sinks, lavatories, 

baths, &c, will be entirely disconnected, and the soil-pipes will 

have ventilation-shafts with fresh-air inlets. The sanitary 
arrangements will be the best that modern appliances can 
provide. Mr. Frank H. Humphreys, of 6 Trinity Street, 
Hastings, is the architect, and Messrs. Eldridge & Cruttenden, . 
of St. Leonards-on-Sea, are the builders. It is proposed to 
allow the wards to bear “ In Memoriam” titles, and the Board 
will be pleased to hear from supporters who would like to name 
a ward. 

Wednesbury.—The memorial-stone of the Art Gallery has 
been laid. The new building will stand on the site adjacent to 
the Town Hall. The style the architects—Messrs. Wood & 
Kendrick, of West Bromwich—have adopted is the Renais- 
sance, as best harmonising with the facade of the hall, and the 
materials used will be best Stourbridge red bricks and terra- 
cotta dressings, so designed and worked as to indicate that the 
structure is devoted to the purposes of art. The rooms for the 
caretaker, heating apparatus, &c., are in the basement, To the 
ground floor access will be had by means of a vestibule and 
hall entrance, behind that being the grand staircase hall, with a 
flight of stone steps leading to the floor above. On each side 
of the vestibule will be an art or classroom, 19 feet by 24 feet ; 
and behind those, on each side of the staircase, will be ladies’ 
cloakrooms, secretary’s or committee-room, &c.; a corridor, 
extending the whole width of the building, and forming the 
connection with the Town Hall, intervening before the museum, 
a lofty room —34 feet by 18 feet—is reached, at the back of the 
building. The Richards bequest will occupy the front of the 
first floor, a fine corniced room, 50 feet by 24 feet, and 19 feet 
to the flat of the coved ceiling; and in addition three other 
rooms on this floor will be set apart for works of art, one— 
15 feet by 23 feet—on each side of the staircase, and behind 
these, at the back of the building, a room 50 feet by 18 feet, a 
doorway from this room communicating with the gallery floor 
of the Town Hall. 


GENERAL. 


The Cordwainers’ Company have resolved to keep open 
the Fine Art Exhibition, at the hall of the Company, No. 7 
Cannon Street, E.C, for another month, from the 17th instant, 
charging one shilling for admission, and devoting the proceeds 
to the fund now being raised for the relief of the survivors of 
the Balaclava Charge. 


The Mence Smith Travelling Scholarship of 50/,, offered 
by the Painters’ Company for the best set of designs in decora- 
tive painting, has been awarded to Edward Gridal, of the Regent 
Street Polytechnic School of Art. 

A Town Hall is proposed to be erected at South Queens- © 
terry, towards the cost of which Lord Rosebery will contribute. 

A Zady, who withholds mention of her name, has given 
2,000/. towards the building of a town hall at Dunbar. | 

Kt is proposed to build a new Catholic church at Prestwich, 
and negotiations are in progress for purchasing a site. 

Mr. Martin, of Birmingham, is preparing plans for the com: 
mittee of the Blackwell Sanatorium, for which Mr. Richard 
Cadbury has given Moseley Hall. 


Messrs. W. Lewis & Son, architects, &c., of York, have 
just completed considerable improvements to Grantley Hall, 
near Ripon, and other work on the estate for the Right Hon. 
Lord Grantley. Other work is in progress and contemplation 
to generally improve the estate, from the plans and designs of 
Messrs. Lewis & Son. 

Mr. J. H. Burton’s Plans have been accepted by a com- 
mittee of the Methodist New Connexion for a mission school 
to be built near Turner Lane, Ashton-under-Lyne, at a cost 
of about 1,500/, 


The Surrey County Council, at a special meeting held on 
Tuesday, decided to purchase a site for new county buildings 
at Kingston, at a cost of 3,450/. 

The Coventry City Council have adopted the report by 
the committees on the accommodation necessary in the new 
public baths. It recommends that there should be three 
covered swimming-baths, each go feet by 35 feet ; a plunge- 
bath, twenty second-class private baths, and ten first-class 
private baths for men ; and six second-class and four first-class 
private baths for ladies; also that two premiums of 1oo/. and 
50/2. should be offered for the best and second-best set of plans 


nee ea ; the total cost not to exceed 15,000/, (exclusive of 
site). 
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THE WEEK. 


THERE are people in Ireland who profess to desire 
independence of the Legislature of Westminster. The 
archeologists are not among them. The last resolution 
which was passed at the meeting of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries, at Kilkenny, was the following :—‘‘ That in 
view of the announcement recently made that the Irish 
Government are at present engaged in drafting a Bill to 
amend the National Monuments Act and the Ancient 
Monuments Protection Act, 1882, the Council of this 
Society be requested to place themselves in connection 
with the authorities, and to point out the necessity that 
exists to make the proposed Act sufficiently comprehensive 
to enable Government to take into its custody any church, 
monument, tower, or other building of a like character and 
of archeological interest, such as are scheduled in either of 
the above Acts, provided satisfactory title cannot be 
obtained. We trust the legislation on the subject will 
empower the Treasury to contribute an amount equal to 
the local aid for maintaining any monument which the 
Board of Works may approve of.” At present the authority 
of the Irish Board of Works prevails over many buildings ; 
but there are others which have an equal claim to pro- 
tection, and we hope the new Bill will be more compre- 
hensive than its predecessors. 


AcTInG on the suggestions contained in the report of 
M. GuiLLAUME the Council of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
have concluded that henceforth, ard with the aid of the 
State, women should have the same facilities as men for 
their artistic education. The administration is now engaged 
in discovering what arrangements will be requisite in order 
to carry out the wishes of the Council, and it is expected 
that an application will be made to the Chambers for the 
funds that will be necessary. It was inevitable that the 
women’s quéstion in regard to art should be answered in 
her favour. Pictures and statues by female hands are to be 
seen every year in French exhibitions, and sometimes the 
works are of great merit. But in most cases the artists are 
handicapped. Ladies have to be content with the instruc- 
tion that is given in private studios, for the chief schools of 
Paris are closed to them. In time we suppose ladies will 
be eligible for competing for the great prizes, and perhaps 
they may introduce a higher degree of merit than is com- 
monly seen in the work of prizemen. 


Tue following circular has been issued from a com- 
mittee of archeologists at Oxford :—‘‘Some repairs lately 
executed in the North Wall of Chester resulted in the dis- 
covery of Roman inscriptions and sculptures, and a further 
exploration, started by the Chester Archeological Society, 
produced more inscriptions and sculptures. It is now pro- 
posed, if the Corporation will give leave, to set on foot 
further explorations at the same spot. The former dis- 
coveries have excited great interest both in England and on 
the Continent, and Professor Momsen, of Berlin, has 
written strongly urging further search. Of all the historic 
sites in England, none are so likely to aid our knowledge of 
Roman history as the Roman military centres, and it is well 
known that’ Deva was garrisoned by the Twentieth Legion 
from the earliest times until the end of the Roman occupa- 
tion of our island. Thearea of search would be the Dean’s 
Field and the North Wall, adjoining the portions examined 
previously. The Dean has given consent to digging in his 
field, and, if the Mayor and Corporation also agree, it is 
intended to form a committee, partly of Chester archeolo- 
gists and partly of others, and appeal for funds. Some 
subscriptions have already been promised in the event of the 
scheme being carried out, and there is good hope that the 
money will be freely forthcoming. It should be understood 
that it is not proposed to ask the Corporation for any money, 
or involve it in any kind of expense. All Roman inscrip- 
tions and sculptures found will be deposited in the 
Grosvenor Museum, with those found in the previous 
exploration of the North Wall. The exploration will be 
carried out in very much the same way as the previous one. 
It is intended that at the end of the excavation the wall 


shall be left sound and solid, like those parts of it pre- 
viously explored. ‘The scheme has the hearty approval of 
the Council of the Chester Archeological and Historie 
Society.” Professor MommMseENn in his letter says :—‘‘ We 
Latin scholars will pray very earnestly for good luck to the 
English pickaxes occupied at Deva.” Bishop STupps says. 
it is most important not to miss the opportunity of bringing 
into a connected series the somewhat fragmentary relics. 
and inscriptions which have been found ;_ such a result will 
certainly throw abundant light on local and administrative 
history. Professor PELHAM will receive subscriptions. 


THE International Exhibition buildings at Leeds, whichx 
were designed by Mr. WILLIAM BAKEWELL, consist of five 
courts with dining-rooms, kitchens, &c., covering an area 
of over 4,000 yards. The exhibits comprise an interesting 
collection of works of art and manufactures, and include a 
variety of building appliances. The buildings and grounds. 
are lighted by arc-lights ; the dynamos are driven by the- 
‘“ Griffin” gas-engine. 


On Saturday afternoon the members of the Edinburglr 
Architectural Association inspected Bridge Castle under 
the leadership of Mr. THomas Bonnar. It was described 
as a baronial mansion originally of the L-plan, but a 
smaller block containing a kitchen has been added to the 
south of the wing. It has been considerably altered from 
its original construction, and has been converted from 2 
ruin into a comfortable mansion within the memory of 
living persons. The whole of the ground floor is vaulted 
in the larger block. On the basement there is a kitchen: 
with two cellars, and on the first floor of the south or 
smaller block there is another vaulted kitchen with a fine 
arched fireplace, having a recess at one end. It is some- 
what unusual to find a house of this size having two: 
kitchens, but this may be explained from the circum- 
stance of the castle being built at two different periods, 
the larger block, containing the stair wing, being 
first built, and the smaller block subsequently added. 
The party next proceeded to Torphichen, which Mr: 
BonNAR said was historically interesting from its asso- 
ciation with the once powerful and famous order of 
military Churchmen, the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, who were also known as the Knights of Malta 
and of Rhodes. The Preceptory at Torphichen was esta- 
blished by King Davin I., that ‘‘Sair Sanct for the Crown,” ’ 
and was by him richly endowed. Of the cruciform church 
of the Preceptory the chancel and nave have entirely dis- 
appeared, and there is only left a portion of the transept or 
“‘quier,” which is Early Second Pointed in style, and the 
site of the nave is now occupied by an edifice of a very 
different character from it—the plain modern parish church: 
Mr. Bonnar briefly sketched some of the incidents con- 
nected with the order and its preceptors, from the date of its 
establishment in 1153 until the final suppression and* 
extinction of the Knights of St. John in 1560, when Sir 
JAMES SANDILANDS, the last on the list of grand priors, 
became Protestant at the Reformation and joined the 
Reformers, and was rewarded for his adherence to the new 
order of things by receiving possession of the remaining 
estates of the order for a payment of 10,000 crowns and 2 
small annual rent. He was also raised to the peerage 
under the title of Lord ToRPHICHEN. The party afterwards 
went to Linlithgow. 


Tue Bill now before the Legislature of the State of 
New York, with reference to the licensing of architects, has. 
been amended so as to provide for the nomination of the. 
members of the State Board of Architects by the State. 
Board of Regents of the University, and the phraseology 
of section 5 is altered so as to read :—‘‘ But nothing, 
herein contained shall be construed to prohibit any person. 
in this State from acting as designer of his own building, or 
as designer for any person employing him with full know~ 
ledge on the part of such employer that the person so 
employed is not a licensed architect,” &c. ; the word. 
“designer” being substituted for the word ‘‘architect.” 
The alteration will suggest the difficulty which lies before 
any body of men who are eager to interfere with the liberty 
of the subject. The American Bill will leave things as 
they are at present, for if a man can employ anybody whe- 
is not a licensed architect, what is the use of legislation ? 
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FRENCH HABITATIONS. 


HE essay on “L’Art dans Habitation moderne ” 
which M. Lucien Macne read at a conference of 
artists, from its inconvenient form is not so well known 
outside of France as the eminence of the author in archi- 
tecture should command. Apart from the authorship, the 
sutject is also interesting, both as a review of Domestic 
Architecture ina past age, and as a defence of the style that 
has been adopted by M. Macne and some other architects 
in the new quarter of Paris, having the Avenue de Villiers 
for its principal artery, and in the neighbouring suburb. 
There some noted artists and authors dwell in their own 
houses, and they have as neighbours many wealthy people, 
who have the courage to prefer the district instead of the 
more aristocratic but, in an architectural sense, the more 
commonplace streets in the neighbourhood of the Boulevard 
Saint Germain. The Avenue de Villiers is lined with 
buildings which denote a departure from the ordinary street 
architecture of Paris, as well as from the flat system, but 
after studying M. Macner’s explanations the reader will pro- 
bably conclude that there are good reasons for their treat- 
ment, and moreover that they correspond in principle with 
the dwellings which were erected in the palmy days of 
French architecture. 

A French book must start with theory. M. MAGNE 
begins by affirming that art has not a more characteristic 
expression or one more intimately associated with the life of 
man than is found in the dwelling. He does not, however, 
regard art as something which is an accompaniment of 
luxury and has interest for the é7¢e of society alone. 
M. Macne considers art to be more general in its applica- 
tion ; it should, he says, be a quality of works of all kinds, 
andif in our time its manifestations in the dwelling are 
rare, the cause is to be found in a defective system of 
education based on erroneous principles and definitions. 
Art is a creation of man, it is united to his ideas and wants, 
but it cannot exist without the help of matter, and thus, like 
man himself, appears to be the resultant of a perfect har- 
mony between what is spiritual and what is material. One 
of the Greek philosophers formulated the maxim that “man 
was the measure of all things” ; this thought would appear 
to be in M. Macne’s mind, for he says that not only is art 
a human product, but man himself should become its rule 

of proportion ; and elsewhere in his essay, when treating of 
the dimensians of buildings, he says, ‘the house being 
destined for the usage of man should adopt man as its scale 
of proportion ; this is a general law, a rule that is more 
exact than the modulus of VicNoLa.” 

One of the first examples given by M. Macne to prove 
the necessity of adopting this scale, not only as a measure 
but as a criterion, is decorative painting. In mural decora- 
tion of all kinds there should be reserve, he says, in the 
employment of perspective, because the illusion of distance 
affects injuriously the idea of a wall as a support. Besides, 
there should be only one point of view for wall-paintings. 
The n ble paintings of the Sistine being on a different prin- 
ciple cannot be appreciated as a whole, for the spectator 
must proceed from bay to bay, and this error the great 
authority of MicHEL ANGELO cannot justify. 

In following out his theory, M. MacGne says what is 
called the deau classigue does not represent anything definite 
to his mind, for he takes a work of art to be no more than 
the perfect expression of an idea or a want, which is 
executed in a decorative form, is appropriate to its destina- 
tion, and is satisfactory by a rational employment of the 
material. It is not easy in a few words to give a definition 
of art that will be universally acceptable. M. Macne has a 
tight to express what it appears to be to himself, and he 
holds that his definition embraces every kind of work which 
men of genius can produce, and by its adoption there would 
be no necessity to attempt any separation between fine art 
and industrial art, an experiment which is rarely successful. 

There are many aspects of sociology which are less con- 

_ sidered in France than in England ; utilitarianism is one of 
them. It seems to us that what M. Macne is endeavouring 
to express is in a great measure the doctrine of utility in its 
application to architecture. Although he may not appear to 
limit himself to it, this is evident when he says that, with 
the exception of some commemorative monuments, an archi- 
tectural work is generally the compound expression of an 


idea and a want. If, for example, in the Pagan or Christian 
temple the sanctuary is the symbol of the religious idea, the 
body of the building which shelters the worshippers expresses 
one of man’s necessities ; and yet the Parthenon and Notre 
Dame are works of art by the same title as the Monument of 
LysICRATEs in Athens, or the Arc de I’Etoile in Paris, which 
was raised to the glory of NapoLteon. ‘The craving of the 
people for beauty in the great artistic epochs is shown by the 
circumstance that they were not satisfied with possessing 
splendid architectural works. In Egypt, in Greece, 
in France, in Italy, says M. Macneg, art is seen everywhere ; © 
in Etruscan vases as well as in the caryatids of the 
Erechtheum ; in the grilles of wrought-iron of Puy-en- 
Velay as in the statues of Rheims, and-it might be said 
that one of the characteristic traits of the grand epochs of 
art was the effort to insure that forms were simple, elegant 
and rational in the humblest articles created for the use of 
man. From all this M. Macne concludes that for us it is 
not sufficient to be acquainted with the works of the 
ancients. We must also learn what were the needs and the 
ideas of which the works were the expression, and compare 
them with our own ideas and needs in order to deduce 
laws that will be applicable to modern art. It is needless 
to say M. Macne does not set much value on any system 
of teaching of which the utmost aim is the imitation of 
ancient objects. He adopts the view of M. GuiLLaumeg, the 
sculptor, who compared the “ piqire archéologique” with 
the cuts and scratches of the dissecting-room, which often 
bring death to the operator. What M. Macne seeks is a 
complete study of ancient civilisation, from which the 
artist would learn the reasons which inspired the works 
that have been bequeathed to us, and that study would 
become a guarantee against imitation. 

To show the relation between necessities and forms in 
architecture M. MAGNne gives a brief summary of the 
arrangements of ancient houses. Judging from the descrip- 
tions, the Greek house, he says, exemplified by its divisions 
how the activity of the owner was divided between public 
and private affairs, while the influence of the wife did not 
extend beyond the door ofthe gynzeceum. The atrium of the 
Roman house was an indispensable necessity for interviews 
with clients and solicitors of patronage. The Pompeian 
house, on the other hand, was a pleasure resort for a 
Roman who could escape from public cares, and to whom 
art was an element of luxury. When after a period of 
darkness it is again possible to study the arrangements of 
the dwelling, they are found to be adapted to the altered 
conditions of society. In the French house of the twelfth 
century, says M. Macne, the plan is determined by the 
organisation of the family ; instead of a separate apartment 
for the women there is a great hall devoted to the common 
life, and which is elevated above the street and approached 
by an exterior staircase or, as at Cluny, by one in the 
interior of the building. The lower part of ‘the building 
was often arranged as shops. 

One of the peculiar traits of Gothic art as mani- 
fested simultaneously in the Ile-de-France, Normandy, 
Burgundy and Aquitaine is the correspondence between the 
form and the requirement it expresses. French art, says 
M. Macng, was as logical and simple as Greek art, but the 
same principles when applied to a different sort of needs 
must necessarily conduct to new solutions. In Greek 
buildings there was rarely more than one storey, while with 
the French the superposition of several storeys was a 
necessity, and the arch in consequence took the place of 
the lintel, M. Macne refers to the private house at 
Figeac (than which it is difficult to suppose one more 
charming), the Maison des Musiciens at Rheims, and 
others at Cluny, Cordes (especially the Maison du Grand 
Veneur) and elsewhere as evidence of the verity of 
expression in French architecture, which subsisted until the 
close of the sixteenth century. Then there is the magni- 
ficent mansion of Jacques CczuR at Bourges, in which, 
says M. Macne, nothing is sacrificed to symmetry, and 
yet it is impossible to imagine an edifice more elegant or of 
a finer conception. In many places, from the end of the 
fourteenth century, wood was used for facades, the 
applicability of the material was turned to account by the 
designer, and with how much success is evident in the 
interior galleries especially. At a later time there was 
perhaps too much complicity in the forms. 
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The fine mansion at Angers, known as the Hotel de 
Pincé, has been restored, under M. Macne’s direction, and 
he gives an ample description of this typical example of 
sixteenth-century architecture. It was designed by JEAN 
DE L’EsPpINE, and was constructed for JEAN DE PINCE, 
who was elected Mayor of Angers in 1511. The site is not 
extensive, but owing to the ingenious arrangement of the 
facades, which form a sort of [~, with angle towers, the 
building assumes the importance of a noble’s chateau. 
The first floor was arranged mainly for public receptions— 
for the owner was proud of his office—but as there are no 
traces of mural paintings, M. Macne concludes that the 
principal rooms were hung with tapestry. The building 
has the solidity that becomes a work of architecture, and 
this effect is produced by the skilful contrast between the 
plain ashlar and the carved work. The variety of the 
latter is surprising, and it might be imagined that the work- 
ing out of the detail was a labour of love with the designer. 

The seventeenth century brought about a decadence. 
As M. MacNne points out, by the absolute power of the 
King feudality was crushed, local customs were sacrificed 
to national unity, the centralising power imposed uni- 
formity in education, and, like other things, the French 
house lost its original character. The magnificent Hotel 
Lambert, in Paris, still survives to show the work of the 
seventeenth century at its best. M. Macne’s analysis of 
it reveals how the design is false in principle throughout. 
Truth was sacrificed to effect, and there was a vast amount 
of money laid out on the creation of shams. Worse 
was to follow. Plasterer’s work finds little favour with 
M. Macng, and one of his reasons for hating the eighteenth 
century, with its works and pomps, is because plastered 
ceilings then became the fashion, and henceforth plaster 
was used to conceal much bad construction. But with all 
the defects of the buildings M. Macne does not consider that 
the century reached its lowest degradation in France. 
Italy, he considers, was punished for exerting an evil 
influence on French art in the sixteenth century, and 
in Italy alone can we observe to what art can come 
when it is at the mercy of the caprices of fashion. The 
eighteenth. century mansion in France was, says M. MacNee, 
a revelation of the decomposition of society, for family life 
gave way to the life of the boudoir, but he believes the 
architecture was not unworthy of an age when VOLTAIRE 
was allowed to insult the memory of JoANn or Arc, and to 
offer incense to FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

One of the effects of the Revolution, according to 
M. Macng, is to be seen in the desire of every family to 
establish itself definitely in a house that is suited to its 
tastes and requirements. Even in the mansions of many 
storeys, which have to be erected in towns, each apartment 
is arranged as “‘un petit hotel,” with its vestibule, salons, 
dining-room, kitchen, &c.—in fact, the humblest bourgeois 
would scorn the discomfort of the habitations of the past 
century. At the same time people admire the appearance of 
the old buildings, and, as M. Macne says, they impose on 
the architect the reproduction of forms that are incom- 
patible with the modern dwelling. This he ascribes to an 
incomplete education, the taste for gimcrackery, a false 
system of archzeology, and ignorance of the principles of 
criticism. The author then continues :—‘‘ The imitation of 
a work of art is not to be recommended, since it is im- 
possible to encounter at two different periods any require- 
ments and ideas that are absolutely identical and demand 
the same expression. But what is worse than imitation is 
the association in a modern work of details that are bor- 
rowed from works belonging to a different state of civilisation. 
Not content with belonging to the nineteenth century, you 
desire to unite in your house the porticoes of Pompeii, the 
dining-room of Henri IL, the salon of Louis XIV., and 
the boudoir of Louis XV. But where are your slaves? 
Where are your pourpoints, surcots, justaucorps, perruques, 
and paniers? What a strange assemblage it would appear 
if your costume realised the mixtures of your architecture |” 
This love of a medley of forms is not, however, a new 
weakness in France, and for long ago PHILIBERT DELORME 
commented on it as a weakness of the building owners of 
his age. 

From what we have said it will be evident to the reader 
that with all his affection for the ancient architecture of his 
country, M. Macne does not recommend that utility or 


comfort should be sacrificed in order to insure a successful 
imitation of some work of a past age. The use which a 
building has to serve is to be first considered, and he 
believes there is no reason why in solving the problem of 
adapting form to needs, the architects of the nineteenth 
century should not be as successful as those of the 
thirteenth or the sixteenth century. he 

In giving his own solutions it is not to be supposed 
that M. Macne imagines no others are to be found which 
would be of equal value. There is no puff, either direct or 
indirect, of the author’s work in ‘“ L’Art dans ) Habitation 
Moderne.” He simply shows how with the materials that. 
are available (and both cast and wrought-iron are included 
among them) it is possible to design a building to meet 
modern requirements, without a sacrifice of the archi- 
tecturesque. In doing this there is no renunciation of the 
past. It would be easy to see from M. Macne’s buildings 
that he has his favourite period, and we can imagine him 
asking himself how an architect of the sixteenth century 
would act if he were entrusted with a commission for a 
house at Auteuil, or on one of the boulevards of Paris. 
In the block near the church of St. Roch, and one at 
the corner of the Rue Etienne Marcel, we see that 
M. Macne can be independent of strips of pilasters and 
orders and yet produce an effective building. In them, it 
may be remarked, there is no sacrifice of the continuous 
balcony on the floor beneath the attic, which is a sort of 
children’s paradise, or that on the first floor. The retention 
of them shows the spirit in which the designs are treated. 
Whatever is found to be useful is accepted, although there 
may be no precedent for it in the sixteenth century. 

M. MacyeE insists on liberty for his own way of design- 
ing, and of course he allows as much to other men. For 
formulas and recipes of the beautiful he has no respect. 
It is only when the spirit is hesitating, he says, that it 
becomes attached to arbitrary relations that are often 
founded on an inadequate observation of proportions and 
forms. In some cases the formula deduced from a work 
imposes more respect than the work itself. M. MAGNE 
admiis that error may come from an independent judgment 
of things, but, after all, impotence is worse than inaccuracy. 
What M. Macne’s essay teaches is the necessity of in- 
dividuality in design and the unworthiness of anybody 
calling himself an architect who is content to reproduce 
things which to his mind have no raison @étre, except that 
they are old and are supposed to be sanctioned by the 
repetitions of generations of brainless copyists. Logic may 
not teach invention, but at least it can preserve the world 
from irrationalities in design. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


HEN it was announced that the Glasgow Town Council 

had appointed a committee on the subject of building 

regulations the following letter was sent by the local Institute of 
Architects :— 


To the Honourable the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 
Town Council of Glasgow. ' 

My Lord Provost and Gentlemen,—The Glasgow Institute 
of Architects has learned with satisfaction that you are drafting 
a new Bill to regulate the building operations of the city. The 
subject of “ building regulations” is one which has engaged 
the attention of this Institute for many years. As far back as 
1875, impressed by the inadequacy of existing regulations, it 
appointed a committee of its number to consider what steps 
should be taken with a view of obtaining for Glasgow a com- 
prehensive and well-devised building Act.” From that time up 
till 1883 various proposals were promoted by your Corporation 
and by successive Lord Advocates for the amendment of build- 
ing regulations, and on every one of these occasions the 
Institute took the liberty of advising the promoters that in its 
opinion building regulations and other cognate matters 
could only be fully and satisfactorily dealt with in a 
special building Act. In 1883, to assist the authorities 
and to exemplify its idea of what a proper buiiding Act 
ought to contain, the Institute, at an expenditure of 
much time, labour and expense, prepared a draft Burgh 
Buildings Act. This draft was subsequently printed, and 
copies of it were distributed (among others) to the various 
members of your Council, to the Lord Deaa of Guild, to the 
Lord Advocate, and to the members of Parliament for Scotland. 
While it will thus be seen that the attitude of the Institute, 
whatever may have been said to the contrary, has all along 
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been favourable to efficient “ building regulations,” an examina- 
tion of its draft Act will also show that it is in no way opposed 
‘eo salutary restrictions, however stringent, if these are clearly 
aud sufficiently defined and of manifest utility. It has always 
been a matter of regret to the Institute that the incompleteness 
and indefinite character of the present building regulations 
have given speculative builders and others so much room for 
the carrying on of reprehensib'e practices. However much the 
Institute and the profession generally may deprecate these 
practices, they have no power to prevent them. The fact that 
they can now be carried on with impunity is an additional 
veason for having the “ building regulations” of the city so 
comprehensive and explicit on all points as to leave no room 
f¢r misinterpretation or evasion. The Institute takes this op- 
portunity of again respectfully asking your Council to examine 
ats draft Burgh Buildings Act, and to adopt it, or make it the 
basis of their new Bill. Should your Council desire it, the 
Institute is ready to give every assistance in its power either 
in perfecting the draft or in preparing a new Bill on similar 
terms. 

In name and by authority of the Council of the Glasgow 
Hnstitute of Architects. 

C. J. MACLEAN, Secretary. 


EXCAVATIONS IN GREECE. 


N his second lecture at the Royal Institution Dr. Wald- 
stein referred to the conference, in which he took part, 

held at Hissarlik last March and April, to investigate the 
merits of the conflicting contentions of Herr Botticher and Dr. 
-Schliemann as to the character of the remains at Hissarlik. A 
“report was unanimously agreed to by authorities from various 
“countries and specialists in various subjects, and men versed 
“in the natural sciences joined their labours to those who had 
» passed their lives in the study of the artistic remains of the 
‘Hellenic world The commission confined itself to the ques- 
~ tron whether Hissarlik is the site of an ancient fortified town 
- or merely a necropolis, as stated by Herr Béotticher in his 
attack on Dr. Schliemann. Doubts were to be found in 
aucient authors as to the identity of the historic Ilium with the 
city of Homer. Those doubts, however, did not go further 
*-back than the Alexandrian period. Strabo in his thirteenth 
book quoted from Demetrius, who came from Skepsis (a 
~ suggestive name in this connection), and, as was natural ina 
“ mative of another city in the Troas, not unwilling to deprive a 
neighbouring town of its honour, placed the Homeric Troy 
about 39 stadia further inland. Strabo’s argument was that the 
plain round the historic Ilium was the deposit from the rivers 
Simois and Scamander. But Professor Virchow, of Berlin, 
after a careful palzeontological examination, came to the con- 
clusion that this view was erroneous. Strabo’s argument 
‘against the historic Troy, founded on the statement that the 
‘city of Homer was totally destroyed, was by no means con- 
‘Clusive, for the so-called destruction and sacking of a city 
did not necessarily amount to its entire obliteration, and 
Byzantine settlers were often more efficient-destroyers than 
“victorious armies. Nor was there more force in the alleged 
absence of the hot and cold springs mentioned in Homer 
as existing by the Scaan gate, and their presence in the 
site which Strabo, following Demetrius, prefers, because 
there are no signs of such springs on that site. The 
historic Ilium was mentioned several times by ancient writers. 
‘Herodotus stated that Xerxes went to the citadel of Priam, and 
Hellanikos, a contemporary of Herodotus, asserted the identity 
’~of the poet’s city with that of his own time. Of Hissarlik he 
was able to express the opinion that its position corresponded 
‘= pretty accurately with Homeric topography. It was four or 
‘ five miles from the coast, and the camps of the Greeks, as we 
‘know, lay near the sea. A like correspondence was observable 
\in other details. The remains at Hissarlik, as disclosed by 
Dr. Schliemann, revealed four or five historic layers, of which 
the earliest pointed to a very remote antiquity and the highest 
to a Roman and Hellenic civilisation. It was the upper layer 
which gave ground for the belief that it was here that the 
Greeks, at the close of the fourth century B.c., placed the home 
-of Priam and of Hector. A careful comparison showed many 
ppoints of resemblance between the remains at Hissarlik and 
_»those which had been discovered at Tiryns and Mycene. 
‘There were in each case traces of considerable buildings, with 
the well-known arrangements of ancient houses as described 
by Homer. He would not express an opinion, and the com- 
mission had expressed no opinion, as to the identity of ancient 
'4Froy and the modern Hissarlik. But the view of Bétticher 
that the latter was nothing but a place for the burning of the 
dead might at least be considered as having no foundation. 
here could be no reasonable doubt that Hissarlik represented 
an ancient fortified city, and the ornaments of bronze, gold and 
‘Silver found there were very similar to those which had been 
‘i scovered at Tiryns and Mycenx. The commission visited 
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the competitors with Hissarlik in the claim Dr. Schliemann 
put forward—namely, Hanai Tepe and Bournarbashi, about 
thirty stadia inland—but no hot and cold springs were 
found, and no verification was established of the view ex- 
pressed in Strabo. He could by no means accept the view 
that the city of Homer was a phantom. The descriptions 
of the poet were of too simply a sensuous and realistic 
character to give probability to such a theory, and, apart from 
pure and obvious allegory like that of Bunyan, he knew of no 
poet or group of poets who had given what so clearly bore the 
aspect of historical narratives without a basis of reality. All 
the descriptions, all the epithets applied to gods and men, 
carried with them the conviction that they were derived from 
the concrete and not merely from a poet’s fancy. The second 
great undertaking which he would refer to were the excavations, 
undertaken with so pure and noble a zeal, by the German 
Government, at Olympia. The history of this ancient region 
coald be traced to the close of the fourth century A.D. The last 
games celebrated there were in 395 AD, and even the edict of 
Theodosius did not destroy the Temple of Zeus. He was dis- 
posed to attribute the destruction of ancient remains on this 
site to the earthquakes rather than to the ravages of barbarism. 
Tae relics of various ages had been discovered there. The 
Slavs made a settlement, and in later times the Venetians built 
a fortress. The Oxford scholar, Chandler, travelled through 
the Peloponnese about 1739, and found remains at Olympia. 
At a later period Leake Dodwelland Spencer Stanhope, and in 
our own times Ernst Curtius, continued the researches of their 
predecessors. But the most disinterested and the most 
thorough investigation was that conducted by the German 
Government from 1875 to 1880, at a cost of about 40,co0o/. In 
the course of those researches not an ornament or fragment 
had been removed from the soil of Greece. It was in the 
course of these labours that the great Yerwzzs of Praxiteles 
was discovered in the position assigned to it by Pausanias. 
Precious survivals of the art of Greece were found under 15 or 20 
feet of accumulated soil, and the capitals of sculptured columns 
were discovered, jumbled together like packs of cards, and in 
some cases embedded in Slav walls in which they had been 
used as building materials. These remains were most instruc- 
tive in tracing the history of Greek art, and enabled the scholar 
to assign an approximate date when marble, instead of silver 
or bronze, began to be employed as the material of the 
sculptor. 

Dr. Waldstein in his third and concluding lecture traced the 
history of the school of Pergamon and of Greek art generally 
from the period immediately succeeding Scopas and Praxiteles 
to the finxl conquest, in BC 146, of Greece by the Romans, 
when other schools of a Graeco-Roman character began to 
flourish, This period covered that of the invasion by the Gauls 
of Italy and Rome, and the inroads at later dates into Thrace, 
Asia Minor, the districts round the Hellespont, Aolis and 
Ionia. This was, of course, an era of destruction of the great 
artistic productions of Hellas ; but it also furnished subjects for 
such artists as then were; and Pliny mentioned that several 
artists chose the battles of Attalus and Eumenes against the 
Gauls as subjects for their skill. The lecturer then proceeded 
to give a sketch of the modern researches made by the Germans, 
the French, the American and English schools. In 1878-9 
Herr Humann, under the auspices of the German’Government, 
made excavations of the whole of the Acropolis and of portions 
of the lower town of Athens, and effected considerable restora- 
tions of buildings, including the Ara of Zeus with the Giganto- 
machia. The Americans, under the direction of the American 
Archeological Institute, about ten years ago carried out exten- 
sive explorations at Assos, in Asia Minor, in which Messrs. 
Thatcher, Clarke & Bacon took part. They had since made 
considerable excavations at Thoricus, Sicyon, Icaria, and other 
places, by which considerable light had been thrown on the. 
earlier history of the Greek drama. As was well known, 
English scholars were now devoting their energies largely to 
the field opened up by the British occupation of Cyprus. The 
work of the Cyprus Exploration Fund was well known, but, 
unfortunately, further funds were needed to carry out the ex- 
plorations so happily begun. He could not omit to refer to the 
valuable work of Hamdy Bey, who had discovered the great 
sarcophagus at Sidon, and by the unearthing of precious 
specimens of polychromatic sculpture had illustrated in a most 
interesting manner different periods of local Hellenistic art. 
The ornamental work on the great sarcophagus was undoubtedly 
by a great artist, and might not improbably be of Alexander 
the Great, or one of his generals. It was unquestionably one of 
the most interesting monuments of antiquity extant. A great 
field was open at Delphi, for which it would be necessary to 
expropriate the village of Kastri at a cost of 430,000 drachmas. 
This work would remain at the option of the American School 
till autumn, and it was earnestly to be hoped that some public- 
spirited people would be found to provide the necessary funds. 
The German Archzological School had also been busy at 
Kabiri, near Thebes. Dr. Waldstein then in some detail 
described the settlement of the topography of the Acropolis 
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and the old Temple of Athene and the discussion which had 
arisen between Mr. F.C. Penrose and Dr. Dérpfeld on the 
early Parthenon. All the latest results of this work were 
admirably summarised in the excellent book, embodying a 
translation of part of Pausanias, lately produced by Miss 
Harrison and Mrs. Verrall. He described also the archaic 
statues, bronzes, and the later works, including the Mourning of 
Athene and the head of Iris for the frieze on the Parthenon. 
Other excavations had been made at Epidaurus, which was an 
ancient Greek health resort, and possessed the finest theatre 
extant in Greece. The Greek Society had also carried on 
work at Eleusis, Mycenz, and other places. The labours of 
French scholars had been most successful in the island of 
Delos and at Mantinea. Reliefs had been obtained from the 
vases on the statues of Leto, Apollo and Artemis, representing 
Apollo, Marsyas and the Muses, in accurate correspondence 
with the descriptions of Pausanias. This discovery was finally 
confirmed by the discoveries of M. Kavvadias, to whom refer- 
ence was made in the first lecture, at Lycosura, in Arcadia. 
Pausanias described the statues of Demeter with Anytos and 
Artemis. The temple with most of the fragments was dis- 
covered last autumn. They were by Damophon of Messenia, 
an artist contemporary with Scopas and Praxiteles, of whom 
little was known, but of whose work we now had actual 
specimens. The lecturer concluded with an account of the 
minor French excavations at Thespiz and other places, 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


eae sixty-fourth exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy 

closed on Saturday. From a financial point of view, says 
the Scotsman, so far as is revealed the exhibition occupied 
somewhat the same position as its immediate predecessor. 
The number of works sold since the galleries were thrown open 
to the public on February 15 corresponds almost exactly with 
the figures of last year. In 1889 it was shown that 104 pictures 
on the walls of the exhibition had been sold, and this year a 
careful examination discloses the fact that exactly the same 
number had been disposed of, with the addition, however, of 
one piece of sculpture. On this occasion water-colour drawings 
seem to have been more in request, for whereas only thirty- 
eight in this medium were disposed of last year, fifty-one have 
been sold this season. This circumstance is no doubt largely 
to be accounted for by the tact that water-colourists generally 
demand a more reasonable figure for their work than painters 
in oil. According to the catalogue the total sum realised for 
the works sold this year amounts to 2,372/. 7s. 6d, of which 
1,658/. 11s. represents the value of the oil-paintings, 693/. 16s. 6d. 
the value of the water-colours, and 20/7. the price paid for one 
small piece of sculpture. The total number of works shown 
this year was 738, of which, however, only 533 were for sale, 
and their value, as stated in the catalogue, is 15,9857. Is. 6d. 
Thus it will be seen that only a sixth or a seventh of the sum 
total has been realised in sales. It has to be borne in mind, 
however, compared with last year, that there is in one way an 
improvement visible, for the same amount of business has been 
done with a considerably smaller display, there having been in 
1889 no fewer than 852 works for sale, representing a total of 
24,3567. The attendance has been about the usual, and, 
though the exhibition has been kept open a week longer than is 
customary, it is believed that the numbers of admissions are 
rather under than over those of a twelvemonth ago. 


WOLSEY’S “CONFESSIONARY” AT 
HAMPTON COURT. 


ioe following is Sir J. C. Robinson’s description of the 
Confessionary :— 

The public will doubtless wish to have further information 
respecting the interesting ancient room recently thrown open 
at Hampton Court Palace. In Walpole’s “Anecdotes of 
Painting in England” occurs the following passage :—“Ina 
small room called the Confessionary, near the Chapel at 
Hampton Court, Vertue found several Scripture stories painted 
on wainscot, particularly the Passion. He and Sir James 
Thornhill agreed that they were much in the style of Raphael, 
particularly the small figures and landscapes in the perspective, 
and not at all in the German taste. These Vertue concluded 
to be of Luca Penni.” 

This observation of Vertue and Thornhill was put on record 
in the earliest years of the Jast century. Walpole, however, 
into whose possession Vertue’s memoranda had fallen when he 
compiled his work some fifty years later, does not seem to have 

_ taken the trouble to find out the room in question or to have in 
any way verified the statement. The room and the pictures 
within it were in fact completely lost sight of for more than a 
century and.a half, and have only just been brought to light 


again. A year or two ago, on the death of an aged lady who 
for more than forty years had occupied one of the apartments 
in the old part of the palace, the room in question, which during 
her time had served as a butler’s pantry, was recognised as the 
forgotten “ Confessionary,” and the pictures noted by Vertue 
were found on the walls, doubtless just’ as he saw them. 
Fortunately the room is in close proximity to one of the State 
apartments in Sir Christopher Wren’s more modern buildings, 
to which the public have access, and thus it has been possible 
to make a communication with it. The room has now been 
detached from the habitable suite of apartments, and it will be 
henceforth open to the public. It has been carefully put in 
order, certain restorations having been effected by Her Majesty’s 
Office of Works, and the pictures have been attended to under 
my direction. 

Besides the panel pictures a special feature of the room is 
the splendid decorated ceiling and wall frieze beneath it ; both 
the pictures and the ceiling are doubtless the work of Italian 
artists working in Wolsey’s time. It is supposed that this 
room was the great Cardinal’s private oratory. The old name, 
the ‘“Confessionary,” seems to point to this. There are, 
however, certain difficulties attending this theory, which perhaps 
this letter may induce competent authorities amongst your 
readers to endeavour to resolve. In the first place, the room 
seems too small for such a use, though it was originally some- 
what larger, one end having been apparently cut off when the 
Wren buildings were erected. Still it would scarcely seem to 
have been spacious enough to have served the purpose of the 
private chapel itself; moreover, it contains a fireplace, which 
would scarcely have been found in a chapel. The series of 
painted panels, though fitted to the upper part of the walls, as 
a continuous series, are evidently not in their original position, 
and it is scarcely likely that they can have been originally 
designed to decorate this narrow and rather gloomy room. 
Whatever purpose, however, the apartment may have served, 
it seems evident that it must have been an important one; this 
is evidenced by the beautiful ceiling, which is apparently the 
original one put up in the place it now occupies. 

The pictures, which represent five subjects in the Passion of 
Our Saviour, are painted in oil on thick oak panels. They are 
now all joined together as a continuous frieze measuring 
upwards of 4o feet long by about 7 feet high, but originally they 
were doubtless divided by pilasters or decorative frames of 
some kind, which have perished. They have been replaced in 
the room exactly in the same position which they occupied 
when found. The ceiling and frieze of the room form a 
decorative work of the richest and most elaborate Italian 
Cinquecento style. They recall the celebrated ceilings of the 
apartments of Isabella Gonzaga in the old palace at Mantua. 
This ceiling at Hampton Court is quite as fine as any of the 
latter, and might almost be supposed to have been the work of 
the same artists. The ceiling is in panels, in the centre of 
which are large Tudor roses, surrounded with the richest 
carved arabesques, dolphins, cornucopiz, amorini, &c., and 
on the frieze beneath is repeated Cardinal Wolsey’s motto, 
“ Dominus mihi adjutor,” in raised letters, and the whole work 
is richly painted and gilt. 

Now as to the pictures. Vertue and Walpole assumed that 
they were by Luca or, as he is otherwise called, Bartolommeo 
Penni (perhaps there were two Pennis in England in Henry 
VIII.’s time). It is obvious that several distinct hands have 
been concerned in the series. Besides the Pennis, we know 
that Girolamo di Treviso and a certain Antonio Toto del Nun- 
ziata were in Henry VIII.’s service. Probably both these 
artists may also have had a share in the work In any case an 
interesting field for research and critical observation is now 
opened. That the artists, whoever they were, were fatniliar 
with the great contemporary masterpieces produced in Rome 
is evidenced by the fact that one of the Hampton Court 
compositions is a copy from the well-known picture of the 
Flagellation of Christ in Trinita de’ Monti, Rome—the work 
of Sebastian del Piombo. Another elaborate composition— 
—the procession to Calvary—very much resembles the manner 
of Fra Sebastian, and may possibly have been painted from 
his design. f 

The colouring and execution of the pictures in general recall 
the style and technique of the great Veneto-Roman master, 
which at the period in question, as we know, so profoundly 
influenced the ‘“‘ Frescanti” of the Raphael following in Rome. 

The Hampton Court pictures, in fact, as works in oil,-are 
exactly the kind of productions which would have proceeded 
from the hands of good but not pre-eminent masters, originally 
trained in the severe Roman school and chiefly accustormed to 
work in tempera or fresco, It seems very likely that Wolsey’s 
relations with Rome led to the bringing over to this country of 
a little colony of Italian artists, several of whom _ per- 
manently settled here and became naturalised. Further on in 
Henry VIII.’s reign we find our two already-quoted names 
Anglicised into Antony Tote and Bartholomew Penn. The 
former was made Sergeant Painter to the King, and both of 
them figure in the old accounts of the times as the recipients of 
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annual salaries, occasional gratuities, and payments for livery 
coats, &c., as the King’s servants. 

There is doubtless much more to be said as to the per- 
sonality and labours of these old Italian artists in England, 
and I can only hope that some less busy person than myself 
will be found to take up the subject. I should add that the 
old oak “linen scroll” panels forming the dado of the room 
have been recently collected together from other ancient rooms 
in the palace and adapted to their present situation. 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE, 


T was lately stated in the House of Commons that the 
if inscriptions on Cleopatra’s Needle are showing signs of 
decay. Mr. John Dixon, the contractor for conveying the 
monolith from Egypt, denies this and says :— 

After making a careful personal examination of the monu- 
ment, my Critical eye fails to detect upon its surface a sign of 
any decay whatever. Were there such, there could be no 
doubt there would be grains of the stone lying on the altar steps 
and top of the pedestal. I climbed up and could not see one 
sign of any decay. I also could see glittering points on the 
surface of the solution of silica supplied to me by the skilled 
chemists of the British Museum, at the suggestion of my old 
friends Sir Richard Owen and Dr. Birch, and of which three 
coats or washes were given with the greatest care before the 
trunnions and fastenings for the final lift were placed around it. 

There is another reason also in the natural composition of 
this peculiar bed of syenitic yranite that crosses the valley of 
the Nile at the First Cataracts, and from the quarries at the 
small village of Syene from which all the known obelisks were 
cut, viz., the total absence of mica in the stone. In all 
other granites this readily destructible material exists. More- 
over, it must not be forgotten the centuries that have passed 
away since this ancient monument was erected by the Pharaoh 
Rameses II. at the main gateway of his great temple at On, the 
Heliopolis of the Greeks. There it stood for eighteen centuries, 
and was about 23 years B.C. removed by order of Cleopatra to 
the palace she was erecting at Alexandria for her friend and 
constant visitor, Julius Caesar. The architect appointed by her 
was Pontius, the father of Pontius Pilate, the Governor of 

udza. The rounded corners of the bases of these two 
obelisks had doubtless been chipped off by the gatekeepers at 
On and sold to the pilgrim visitors. Pontius Architante had 
eight bronze crabs cast and placed them under the rounded 
corners of the stones, and on the big claw of one of the two 
crabs which alone remained was, when the pedestal was cleared 
of its surrounding sand, found this inscription :—“ In the sixth 
year of Augustus Cesar, I, Barbarus, Prefect of Egypt, caused 
these obelisks to be erected by Pontius the architect.” Since 
then another nineteen centuries are passed, and even this 
3,709 years of weathering has not erased one single portion of 
the hieroglyphs. 


TESSERZE. 


The Picturesque in Architecture. 
S. SMIRKE, 


E are apt to attach too great value to that quality, “the 
picturesque.” The application of the word is somewhat 

vague. It isa word of no very remote origin ; for there exists, 
I believe, no word of equivalent value in any classic tongue ; 
and certainly there is no trace of any word calculated to con- 
vey the idea in the written records of Medizeval times—a fact 
which is perhaps the more remarkable, as the quality 
which, probably more than any other, characterises Medizeval art 
is this same picturesque. To the best of my belief, this word was 
the invention of the writers on art of the period of the Renais- 
sance. Its primary meaning is clear, although its application 
is, as I have said, vague and indefinite. Whatever is especially 
well adapted for representation in a picture is said to be 
“picturesque.” In that sense its special applicability to natural 
scenery is obvious ; but it is also very properly applicable to 
those objects of art which, either from their form or colour, or 
from the combination of forms or colours that they may present, 
are particularly capable of being agreeably represented ina 
picture, Thus, an old or ruined building is usually more 
picturesque than a’perfect and new one ; for there is a hard 
dryness in straight lines and sharp angles, and a crudeness, and 
almost harshness, in bright colouring, which cannot by the 
exercise of any amount of ingenuity be made so pleasing to the 
picture-loving eye as those more undefined lines and blended 
tints which almost necessarily characterise a ruin. There is 
also a fruitful source of the picturesque in those combinations 
or compositions of lines of which the result is an ensemble or 
group of forms pleasing, though we know not why they please. 
To dwell on the picturesqueness of Medizeval art would be 
superfluous, and, indeed, trite; for picturesqueness is, as I 


have said, the special and appropriate quality of that style of 
art; the groups of towers and pinnacles, and gables and 
chimney-shafts, which characterise it are the very embodiment 
of the picturesque. I think it may be more useful to point out 
for your observation how that far simpler and less pretending 
forms are susceptible of this attractive quality when treated by 
the hands of an artist. It is impossible to stray over that land 
of art—Italy—without meeting at every turn with plain farm- 
buildings, ordinary lodges—nay, sheds and gateways, of high 
esthetic interest. Not that they have been purposely so 
designed to please, but the old Italian mind seems to have been 
so thoroughly embued with artistic feeling that they could not 
help imparting it to every common object they touched. Vague 
and difficult of precise definition as this word “ picturesque fis 
in the painter’s art, when applied to architecture it is certainly 
still more vague. We may readily enough say that monotony, 
uniformity and severity of outline are opposed to the pic- 
turesque; and that freedom and absence from restraint and 
variety of outline are circumstances favourable to, and con- 
sonant with, the picturesque. Yet to say that these latter 
circumstances are essential to its existence, or that the former 
are unreservedly incompatible with it, would be going a great 
deal too far. Can we, for example, venture to say that the 
Doric temple of Minerva at Athens is not picturesque? Yet 
symmetry and severity of outline are its special characteristics. 
So in an ordinary modern London street we may find entire 
absence from restraint and a superabundant variety of outline ; 
for every man builds as he likes, and so variety is carried even 
to excess; yet no one will quote Oxford Street or Fleet 
Street, on that account, as furnishing examples of pictur- 
esque architecture. In truth, I apprehend that this very 
favourite but somewhat unintelligible word must be classed 
with the adjectives “grand,” “beautiful,” and such like ; words 
which suggest themselves rather to the feelings than to the 
judgment. Hence it arises that in architecture picturesqueness 
is a very dangerous object of ambition ; for if it be sought for 
by those who cannot feel it, there would be imminent risk of 
their running into ridiculous conceits. Their abortive attempts 
at the picturesque seem to have the same relation to really and 
truly picturesque compositions that nonsense-verses bear to 
real poetry. Each may present the requisite combination of 
long and short syllables, and the legitimate number of them ; 
but the one is empty and unmeaning, whilst the other may 
perchance be fraught with sense and genius, 


Gothic Sculpture. 
F, T, PALGRAVE. 


Unlike what occurred in ancient Greece, the development 
of sculpture during the Middle Ages was inferior, was very far 
inferior, to that of architecture. Here and there, no doubt, we 
may find a work which—the associations of antiquity or religious 
feeling apart—has true merit as sculpture. Here and there, 
also, and a little less unfrequently, we may see works which 
seem to predict the creation of a really good and genuine 
school. But this promise was never realised; as some one 
said of the early German paintings, we see the flower, but 
where is the fruit? In the vast majority of cases—including 
very much of the early Italian sculpture, including our own at 
Wells, including such a monument as the Wall of Moses at 
Dijon—everything is misunderstood. The laws of propriety to 
the material, laws with which the Greeks were familiar, seem 
to have been almost forgotten and unfelt ; what little truth 
there is to art arises from the imitation of painting ; what little 
truth there is to nature lies mainly in rendering her accidents, 
not her essentials, or is found in_half-grotesque designs on so 
small a scale that even Medizval ignorance of form could not 
make very palpable errors. Of that ignorance when a life-size 
scale (the real test of art) is attempted, I need hardly speak, 
nor need I trouble students of art with such trivial defences as 
that a religious feeling prevented the sculptors from studying 
the human figure, or from dwelling upon the vanity and corrup- » 
tion of the flesh. But even if the knowledge carried to a 
Pheidian point were added, you should observe that the sculpture 
would have generally gained little, so deep was the fundamental 
ignorance how to use it. All sculpture, also, is no sculpture. 
The quantity required, and that o‘ten of single unconnected 
figures, goes wholly beyond the power of the art, limited 
strictly in proportion to its intensity ; and (without analysing 
technical details) it is obvious that no true effect could be 
obtained where figures of all sizes were crowded on one plane, 
or clustered over each others’ heads round porches and ceil- 
ings like bees at swarming-time. Even the commonest pre- 
cautions for preservation were neglected, and we find that 
Europe was begged over for years to raise funds that were 
spent in placing costly groups in situations the most exposed to 
accidental injury from passers-by, or from the sure destruction of 
a European climate. Rheims Cathedral is the loveliest church 
in the world; the Parthenon, I have often thought as I stood 
before its towering front, equally severe and graceful, of the 
Pointed Gothic style. Yet I know few buildings which more 
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completely prove how radically inferior in art the Medizval 
sculpture was to the’ Medizval architecture. Common sense 
and constructive or material propriety, dignity and beauty (if 
one asks more of sculpture than a “ graceful embarrassment to 
the eye”) are violated in every part of the porches and the 
central facade; and (were the carving as true to art as it 
generally is the reverse) the crowning proof of misunderstand- 
ing is, that it would be one’s wish, not in a complimentary 
metaphor, but in strict reality, that such a population of delicate 
creatures could be glazed in from the weather. I am not insen- 
sible to the charm of sentiment which may, undoubtedly, be 
traced in this and in some of the better Medizeval sculptures. 
But mere sentiment, as such, however charming, is of no more 
worth than the most lifeless mechanical dexterity, unless it is 
properly embodied by the art which it is to animate. Good 
intentions unrealised are of no more avail in art than in 
morality. The Gothic sentiment united with the Gothic execu- 
tion no more produces sculpture than fine feeling expressed in 
prose produces rhymes and stanzas—than a sense of melody 
in the mind is equivalent to one of Beethoven’s symphonies. 
Art means expressing certain thoughts or feelings efficiently, 
and according to certain definite material conditions; and, 
unless we have all this, we are no nearer art than the child is 
to the moon which he is crying for. 


Modern Productivity in Painting. 
S. COLVIN. 


To be spontaneous and alive, that is the first and most 
necessary condition of good art; and the bane of our modern 
schools is that they produce so much that is unspontaneous 
and without life. In the great times of art, painting and 
sculpture were the natural, the impulsive expression of what 
men imagined and felt; the arts were exercised in direct 
response to overmastering spiritual and intellectual needs. 
But now, together with the spontaneous desire for art which 
exists in a few, there exists in many more a desire for it which 
is merely artificial We ask for pictures and statues, not 
because we should have thought of wanting them if we had 
been left to ourselves, but in obedience to precedent, and 
because we know that other people have wanted them in other 
ages. If it were possible to separate, in the current demand 
for works of art, that part which depends on real delight in art 
from that part which depends merely on precedent, on fashion, 
on ideas of what is expected of us, and on not knowing what 
else to do with our money, we should find these latter, these 
irrelevant motives, immeasurably the more prevalent. And as 
with the demand, so with the supply. Numbers of excellent 
people learn the artist’s trade without having in any degree 
the nature or instincts of artists. The vast majority of the 
pictures painted within the last fifty years to meet the popular 
demand have been incapable of striking a single chord of those 
which vibrate in the human spirit to the touch of true art. 
They have served and are still serving their purpose as articles 
of furniture, luxuries, or investments; they have yielded a 
livelihood to those who produced and wealth to those who 
trafficked in them; but things of beauty they are not, the 
higher pleasures of sense and spirit they cannot give. They 
bear witness to the busy hand, but not to the seeing eye, not to 
the quick mind, not to the apt choice, not to the combining and 
harmonising instinct. In this multifarious production of works 
which sprang from no real impulse and answered to no real 
desire, English art had almost forgotten what a picture ought 
to be and to what faculties it ought to appeal. A picture ought 
to be the adequate embodiment, in form and colour, of some 
spontaneous, clear, harmonious impression of the mind. 
English artists, always with a few distinguished exceptions, 
did little more than seek to entertain by lax and often vulgar 
imitation, and their work consisted for the most part of promis- 
cuous transcripts from nature, or illustrations of history, novels, 
or the nursery, without penetration, without refinement, without 
the inspiration or control of any pictorial instinct. The curse 
of commonness was upon us, and is but partly lifted yet. The 
traditions and conventions which eager spirits in England have 
to fight against are not, as they used to be in France, those of 
stilted academical classicism ; ours have erred in another way ; 
they have been traditions and conventions of vulgarity, of 
nullity, of dull disregard for the finer aspects of the world and 
the proper effects and pleasures of art. When a band of 
reformers appeared in the school they. were intensely conscious 
of a mission, but they had not fully realised what the needed 
reforms were ; both their aims and watchwords were confused. 
The subsequent development of the several talents who were 
then united under a common standard, and who first broke up 
the prevailing indolence and triviality of the school, has shown 
that they meant very different things and represented very 
different tendencies. By some, like Holman Hunt, the fusing, 
transforming, harmonising power of the mind upon external 
fact has never been asserted at all, and art remains in their 
hands a means for transcribing the appearances of the world, 
not, indeed, indolently, but with a strenuous and unsparing 
patience, and with a preference for scenes where light is 


keenest and the colours of the prism most vivid. With 
another revolutionary of that day who now stands alone, 
Millais, the mastery of eye and brush has grown while the 
initiative of the mind has slackened ; impressions and ideas 
scarcely above the school’s old level of commonness are 
realised to illusion at his hands, and acquire a distinction of 
their own from the overwhelming power of the painter, when 
he chooses to put it forth, in the manual parts of his craft. A 
third, like Rossetti, devoted his art to the service of an 
imagination peculiarly distinctive and intense, to the expression 
of conceptions ever more and more his own. Since the 
ferment first raised by the exertions of this historic group, our 
school has been reinforced by other men—some, unhappily, 
already lost—in whom, from one source or another, the true 
instinct has been awakened. As a rule, they have been 
received at first with opposition or derision. A solid body of 
bad traditions has stood in their way. Criticism has held 
towards them much the same attitude as criticism in poetry 
held, about the year 1820, towards Keats and Shelley. 


Standards of Taste in Art. 
R. P. KNIGHT. 


Is there no real and permanent principle of beauty? No 
certain or definable combinations of forms, lines, or colours, 
that are in themselves gratifying to the mind, or pleasing to the 
organs of sensation? Or are we, in this respect, merely 
creatures of habit and imitation, directed by every accidental 
impulse, and swayed by every fluctuation of caprice or fancy? 
It will be said perhaps, in. reply, that we must not found 
universal scepticism in occasional deviations or temporary 
irregularities, for though absurd and extravagant fashions have 
at intervals prevailed in all ages and, in later times, succeeded 
each other with little interruption, yet there are certain standards 
of excellence which every generation of civilised man, subsequent 
to their first production, has uniformly recognised in theory, 
how variously soever they have departed from them in practice. 
Such are the precious remains of Grecian sculpture, which 
afford standards of real beauty, grace, and elegance in the 
human form and the modes of adorning it, the truth and per- 
fection of which have never been questioned, although divers 
other modes of producing and exhibiting those qualities have 
since prevailed in different ages and countries. The superiority, 
however, of these pure and faultless models has been invari- 
ably recognised by all; so that the vicious extravagances and 
corruptions, which temporary and local fashions introduced 
and maintained, were tacitly and indirectly condemned even 
by those who most obstinately persevered in practising and 
encouraging them. But is it certain that this condemnation 
was sincere? and are not men’s real feelings and inclinations 
to be judged of more by their practice than their professions ? 
Established authority, both in literature and art, is so impos- 
ing that few men have courage openly to revolt against it and 
renounce all allegiance, though they may tacitly secede from 
its control, and let their own taste and inclination govern them 
entirely in their practice, and that, tco, by the force of habit, 
in a manner and to a degree imperceptible to themselves. 
When we find every florid and affected rhetorician, who has 
successively contributed to the corruption of Greek, Latin, and 
English eloquence, applauding, in quaint phraseology and epi- 
grammatic point, the simple purity of Xenophon, Cesar, and 
Swift, and condemning in others the very style which he 
employs, we can scarcely believe that he knew at the time of 
writing how widely the taste which he had acquired by habit 
differed from the judgment which he exercised under the 
influence of authority. Both Michel Angelo and Bernini were 
enthusiastic in their admiration, or at least in their applauses, 
of the Grecian style of sculpture ; but, nevertheless, Michel 
Angelo and Bernini were, in opposite ways, the great corrupters 
of this pure style, the one having expanded it into the 
monstrous and extravagant, and the other sunk it into 
effeminacy and affectation. Sir Joshua Reynolds expressed 
throughout his life the most unqualified admiration for the 
works of Michel Angelo, while both in his writings and con- 
versation he affected to undervalue those of Rembrandt, though 
he never attempted to imitate the former, but formed his own 
style of colouring and execution entirely from the latter, for 
whose merits he had the justest feeling, while he had none at 
all for those of the other, as his own collection abundantly 
proved, for the pictures which it contained of the Dutch 
master were all genuine and good, while those attributed to the 
Florentine were spurious and below criticism. His feeling was 
just, though his judgment was wrong; and so far he was the 
reverse of Michel Angelo and Bernini, whose judgment was 
true while their feelings were false. As the vices, however, of 
both these celebrated artists were more enthusiastically ad- 
mired, in their respective ages, than ever the merits of either 
Rembrandt or Reynolds were, it may reasonably be doubted 
whether they dictated to or complied with the taste of their 
contemporaries. Either supposition equally favours the scep- 
tical side of the question concerning any real and permar ent 
principles of taste. 
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and other matters, and also with regard to their representa- 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tur Glasgow architects have not forgotten the services 
which the late JOHN CARRICK rendered to them and to 
the city. At a meeting of the Council of the Glasgow 
Institute it was unanimously agreed to place upon record 
their deep sense of the loss sustained by the city, the archi- 
tectural profession and the Institute by his death. Mr. 
CarRIcK was one of the founders of the Institute. 
Although prevented by his public duties from taking so 
active an interest in its affairs as was desired, he was at all 
times most ready and willing to give the benefit of his large 
experience and mature judgment regarding those practical 
matters with which he was more immediately associated. 
Mr. CARRICK was eminently qualified alike by nature and 
training for the post of “city architect.” The members of 
the Institute feel that they cannot overestimate the value of 
his public services, or the admirable temper and tact with 
which these services were invariably rendered. By his 
death the Institute has lost one of its oldest and most 
esteemed members, and the city of Glasgow an invaluable 
public servant. A copy of the resolution of the Institute 
has been sent to Mr. Carrick’s family; but something 
more should be done to express the regret for his death. 


Tue decision of the Versailles Court in the case relating 
toa picture, Zhe Disciples at Emmaus, that is supposed to 
be one of RemBRANDT’s works, will not give satisfaction 
to valuers. The painting belonged to a person who was 
not an amateur, and there was nothing to indicate that it 
was more valuable than any other object among the furnt- 
ture of a commonplace house at Pecq. M. GANDOUIN, the 
valuer, declared it to be worth 350 frs., but at the auction a 
Paris dealer, considering there was some merit in it, paid 
3,700 frs. for the lot. For a time there was a controversy 
about the authorship, but if it can be proved (as M. BonnaT 
and M. G&rOmeE believe) to be a work of REMBRANDT’S, it 
must be worth over a thousand pounds. The Court, how- 
ever, declined to consider the question of authorship. The 
representative of the deceased lady, who was owner, brought 
an action against the valuer for the loss which was incurred, 
and he also claimed the picture on the ground that the auction 
was irregular. The Court decided against the plaintiff on 
the latter claim, and in his favour as regards the claim for 
loss. M. Dusois, of the Louvre, and M. Emite MIcHEL, an 
art critic, are to be appointed to discover the market price 
of the picture, and on their report the damages to be paid 
by the expert will be based. It is not enough for a valuer 
in France to give an estimate that will be just—he is sup- 
posed to be infallible and competent to discover a master- 
piece amidst a heap of rubbish. 


— 


Iv has been decided that several streets in Paris are to 
be called after artists, and the following names have re- 
ceived approval for that purpose :— CABANEL, VIGEE- 
LresRUN, Francois MILLET, FRANCOIS BONVIN, painters; 
Erex, CarpEaux and Coysrvox, sculptors. It will be 
noted that an architect’s name is not considered appro- 
priate; but that is not surprising, since out of fear of offend- 
ing men in office the French architects abandoned all claim 
to have their art included among the fine arts. In a short 
time we may expect to see architectural designs kept out 
of Salon exhibitions, for the works which represent an “‘art 
of utility” can have no claim to appear in such collections. 


Tue Corporation of Manchester may be said to have 
been successful with their amalgamation scheme, which was 
the subject of an inquiry before the representatives of the 
Local Government Board in February. It was proposed to 
include within the city boundaries the suburban districts 
now administered by eleven separate authorities, viz. 
Newton Heath, Crumpsall, Blackley and Moston, Clayton, 
Openshaw, Moss Side, Stretford, Gorton and Failsworth, and 
Kirkmanshulme. The districts of Failsworth and Stretford 
were withdrawn from the scheme owing to difficulties with 
regard to drainage, and on account of the opposition 
offered by the local board. Of the remaining districts the 
Corporation had been able to enter into preliminary engage- 
ments with six as to charges for gas and water, sewerage 


tion in the City Council. These six districts were Newton 
Heath, Crumpsall, Openshaw, Blackley, Moston and 
Clayton. The local authorities in these townships sup- 
ported the proposal for amalgamation, and opposition was 
offered at the inquiry only by Gorton, Kirkmanshulme and 
Moss Side. The decision of the Local Government Board 
is to grant a provisional order extending the boundary of 
the city so as to include the six townships with which the 
Corporation had come to terms (Newton Heath, Crumpsall, 
Openshaw, Moston, Blackley and Clayton), and, in addition 
to these, the hamlet of Kirkmanshulme and that part of 
the Gorton Local Board district known as West Gorton— 
that is to say, St. Mark’s and St. Clement’s Wards. The 
objection of Moss Side has been sustained, and the rate- 
payers of that township will retain their independence. By 
these changes the acreage of the city will be more than 
doubled. The arrangement is to take effect from 
November 1 next. 


Iw France as in England the landscapists have to suffer 
occasionally because they are outnumbered by figure 
painters. The latter have been monopolising the Salon 
rewards for many years. As changes have taken place in 
the organisation of the Society of French Artists it is con- 
sidered that the present is a favourable time to insist on an 
approach towards equality between the two classes of 
painters. A meeting has been held, at which it was re- 
solved to make efforts to insure the award of this year's 
médaille d’honneur to a landscapist. In that case there can 
be no question about the claims of M. FRAN@aIS. He is 
not only one of the patriarchs of the French School of art, 
but one of the greatest of its artists. Hereafter his works 
will be appreciated as examples in which imagination and 
reality are skilfully combined. 


In August a conference is to be held at Detroit by the 
American National Association of Fire Engineers. One of 
the subjects set down for discussion is the construction of 
flues and fire-hearths, and the following questions are pro- 
posed :—“ How should flues and fire-hearths be built ? 
Which is the best economy, to continue building as now 
done and trust to the fire department, or put up better 
buildings that will not destroy each other, but will burn out 
individually ? Should firemen take an active part in urging 
that better methods of construction be adopted, and in 
what way can they do this best? Is it policy for the 
National Association to urge that the architects and the ~ 
builders’ associations frame a model building law? Will it 
cause the public to adopt better methods of building if the 
chiefs, in making their reports, would adopt the plan of 
reporting, in addition to the total loss, also the probable 
loss that would have occurred if the building in which the 
fire originated had been built with adequate fire-walls or in 
a proper manner? Slow combustion buildings—To what 
extent has their construction reduced the fire hazard in 
cities?” It certainly will be novel to make firemen the 
censors of architects, but in America they have odd ways 
of dealing with the professions. 


By the rejection of the vote of 3,480,000 francs for the 
reconstruction of the Opéra Comique in Paris, it is to be 
hoped the end of the scheme is consummated. There is 
no necessity for the building, although some of its advocates 
would have people imagine that the class of amusement for 
which it would be used was as peculiar to France as the 
classic tragedies for which the Frangais is kept up. The 
Minister of Fine Arts went so far as to declare that comic 
opera was eminently national. If Frenchmen are willing 
to patronise any form of amusement, national or otherwise, 
there are surely speculators enough to provide them with a 
building on the chance of profit, and without having 
recourse to the national treasury. What, for example, was 
more of an innovation than the Thédtre Libre? It was 
supposed to provide spectacles for only a few subscribers. 
Yet somehow the manager, M. ANTOINE, is contemplating 
the erection of a theatre on the grandest scale for the 
realistic drama, and he does not say a word about any 
expectations of a subvention. The Opéra Comique ought 
to be no less influential with the public. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 
NO. 231.-NEW SCOTLAND YARD. [R. NORMAN SHAW, B.A.) 


NEW PULPIT, ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, BOURNEMOUTH. 


HE design is Early English. The body of the pulpit 
is octagon in plan, entered by a short flight of six 
steps from the north transept. It stands on a circular 
central base shaft and a base arcading. On five faces of 
the octagon are panels (designed by Mr. J. W. Warren, 
artist, of Bournemouth), sculptured in the following sub- 
jects :—Centre panel, Sé AZichaed (adapted from picture by 
RAPHAEL, in the Louvre, Paris). Legend, “ Michael 
Princeps vester.” 1. /acol’s Dreamt. Legend, ‘ Domus 
Dei et porta cceli” (Genesis xxvili. 17). 2. Lot's Escape. 
Legend, “ Salva animam tuam ” (Genesis xix. 17). 3. Apos- 
tles sent to Preach. Legend, * Loquimini omnia verba vite 
hujus” (Acts v. 20). 4. John and the Angel. Legend, 
“ Adora Deum” (Rey. xxii. 9) A carved cornice runs 
round the top of the pulpit, and a book desk forms a 
canopy over the central figure. The pulpit stands in the 
same position as the old one, close to the east respond of 
the north arcade of the nave. The handrail to steps is of 
brass and wrought-iron, the steps themselves of polished 
Hopton wood stone. The interior of the pulpit has an 
oak floor, linings, and inner capping. The cornice, book 
desk, canopy and body of pulpit are in alabaster, and the 
small shafts in arcade of green Yealmpton marble. The 
central base shaft is in red Ogwell, and the base arcade in 
bird’s-eye dark Ashburton (dark grey). The work has been 
executed by Messrs. A. W. Brackier & Son, of Torquay, 
and has cost nearly 3007. Mr. Recinatp G. PINDER, 
F.R.LB.A., of Bournemouth, is the architect. 


SYSTON CHURCH. 


E give a perspective view showing the restoration 
of Syston Church, near Bristol. The church Is a 
very small one, but of considerable interest, containing as 
it does a lead font of the Norman period, enriched with 
figures and ornaments under arches, and two chained 
Books of Common Prayer of the seventeenth century. The 
church consists of an Early English chancel, Norman nave 
with later insertions, the tower being built in the fifteenth 
century into the Norman nave. The roofs of the nave and 
chancel were of comparatively recent date (about 150 
years old), without any detail whatever, and were plastered 
at the level of the collars, but a small portion of the original 
roof remains on the south side of the tower, which gave a 
clue to the character of the old work, which appears to 
have been an open barrel with tie-beams. The whole of 
the roofs have been reconstructed except the old portion 
above referred to, which remains intact. In the restoration 
of the chancel a barrel roof has been put, but in the nave, 
owing to the great weight of the stone slates, which have 
been re-used, an open truss roof has been constructed, 
raising the tie-beams as collars, with curved braces under. 
The chancel contained four square pews, and there were 
three fireplaces, but these have been removed, and the 
chancel rearranged with oak choir benches, and the old 
late seventeenth-century pulpit has been repaired and 
refixed, and a portion of the nave pews have also been 
rearranged. The gallery at the west end has been 
removed, and the tower arch opened out. The windows in 
the tower and the parapets were inserted about seventy 
years ago, and were of the Gothic of that period. 

The parish being a very poor one, the restoration of the 
belfry windows and new top to the tower, as shown in the 
drawing, has had to be postponed for the present, as the 
expenditure on the more necessary portions of the work was 
as much as could be undertaken with the funds available. 
The earth of the churchyard on the north side was up to 
the level of the window sills. This has been removed, and 
the old stone paving has been relaid round outside the 
walls of the church, and a gutter formed. The inner porch 
door on the south side has a good bit of Norman work, and 
there is a similar doorway on the north side of rather earlier 
date and finer workmanship, but merely moulded, whereas 


that on the south side is enriched, and has a carved 
tympanum. The north doorway had been partly filled in 
and converted into a window. As the insertion of the 
window inside the doorway is most apparent, but not 
unsightly, it has been left. 

The restoration works, beyond what has been previously 
mentioned, include repaving, general repairs, new heating 
apparatus, strengthening bell carriages, and new lead roof 
to tower, &c. The works were carried out by Mr. 
S. Turner, of Bowman Street, Bristol, and Messrs. 
CHRISTOPHER & WuitTE, 6 Bloomsbury Square, are the 
architects. 


HOUSE, EAST LY3S, HANTS. 

E give an illustration of a house recently erected at 
East Lyss, Hants, for Mr. Ropert Barnes, M.D. 
It is built of red brick, with gauged brick dressings, and 
roofed in with hand-made local tiles. The sitting-room 
chimneypieces were all specially designed by the architects, 
and were made by Mr. James Forsyru, sculptor, Finchley 
Road. The sitting-rooms are all approached through the 
inner hall, a room 20 feet square, from which starts the 
principal staircase to the first floor, the staircase being of 
dark oak. Mr. BEALE, of Andover, was the builder. Messrs. 
LoNGDEN & Co. supplied and fixed the héating apparatus, 
stoves and ranges. Messrs. CHRISTOPHER & WHITE, 

6 Bloomsbury Square, are the architects. 


THE LIGHTING OF PARIS. 


AN the last meeting of the Société Internationale des Elec- 
triciens M. Fontaine, the president, gave some interesting 
particulars with regard to the lighting of Paris, and he stated that 
while, as might be expected, the consumption of tallow for 
candle-making had fallen from 1,200 tons in 1855 to 300 tons 
last year, the number of candles other than tallow had also 
declined from 229 burnt per head of the population in 1855 to 
199 per head last year. The use of petroleum is rapidly super- 
seding that of vegetable oil for lighting purposes, the consump- 
tion of the former being as four gallons to one. The quantity 
of gas burnt has risen from 105 million cubic métres in 1877 
and 152 millions in 1883 to 189 miilions, while the applications 
of the electric light, which did not exceed 22, of 230 horse- 
power, in 1877, had risen to over 500, with 17,400 horse-power, 
last year, this being exclusive of the electric light used in the 
Exhibition. It is estimated that in two years’ time, when the 
central stations are completed in Paris, the total amount of 
horse-power will have risen to 32,000. Even now the electric 
light is distributed by 6,809 arc regulators and 118,090 incan- 
descent lamps, while if gas supplies 573-1,00) of the total 
lighting of the city, the electric light shows already a propor- 
tion of 189-1,000. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


N view of the transfer of the Ordnance Survey to the Board 
of Agriculture, under the Act of last Session establishing 

the latter department, Sir Charles Wilson, the Director- 
General, has prepared a special report on the progress and 
present condition of the survey, which has just been laid before 
Parliament. The work began in 1784 with the measurement of 
the base line on Hounslow Heath; a trigonometrical survey for 
military purposes was ordered in 1791; but it was not until 
1797 that the design of a general map of the United Kingdom, 
founded on a minute survey, was first conceived. The map was 
published on the scale of 1 inch to a mile, and by 1824 the 
whole south of England and parts of Wales and Scotland had 
been surveyed. The work was then suspended in order that 
Ireland might be surveyed on a scale of 6 inches toa mile for a 
general land valuation, which was almost completed in 1840. 
The various changes made in the work of the department down 
to the present time have resulted in a programme which 
embraces the production of six sets of maps. These, with the 
degree of completion in each case, are as follows :—(1I) Plans 
on a scale of 126°72 inches to the mile of all towns with more 
than 4,009 inhabitants. These are all published. ‘* The 
gigantic nature of this work may be gathered from the fact 
that no less than 374,470 acres, or 585 square miles, have been 
surveyed on a scale sufficiently large to show detail down to 
the size of a door-step and an area grating.” (2) Parish plans 
on a scale of 25°344 inches toa mile have been completed for 
all England and Wales, except Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
(3) County maps on a scale of 6 inches to a mile, in two 
editions, one with, the other without, contours, have been 
practically completed, and are published for all counties except 
Devon, Salop, and Wilts. (4) A topographical map on the 
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scale of 1 inch to the mile was commenced in 1801, and com- 
pleted in 1870. But a new I-inch map was commenced in 
1872, of which about half has been published in outline and a 
fifth with hills. (5) A map on the scale of four miles to an 
inch is in the hands of the engraver. (6) A map on the scale 
of ten miles to an inch does not seem to have been commenced 
yet. The current work of the department includes the survey 
of new town areas which have come into existence since the 
original survey was made, and in revising old town areas, and 
in resurveying on the 25-inch scale counties originally surveyed 
on the 6-inch scale only. In Lancashire and Yorkshire the 
town areas, which ia 1842-54, when the original survey was 
made, amounted to 80,389 acres, now include about 120,030. 
On the portion of the Yorkshire coast recently surveyed it has 
been found that the sea has encroached 215 feet since 1852, 
Some extraordinary subsidences have been discovered on the 
resurvey. The bench mark in Wigan old church tower has 
sunk 5°825 feet ; and in the neighbourhood of Barnsley, Don- 
caster and Rotherham the ground has sunk, over an area of 
100 square miles, in some cases as much as five feet. The 
force of the survey includes 319 officers and men of the Royal 
Engineers, 1,573 civil assistants, and 437 labourers—in all, 


25329. 
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BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE IN GREECE. 


pi pee managing committee of the British School at Athens 

confidently appeal for aid to all lovers of Byzantine art 
and to all who wish to see English students take the lead in 
working out a somewhat neglected department of Hellenic 
study. For the last two sessions two students of the British 
School at Athens, Messrs. R. W. Schultz and Sidney Barnsley. 
have been making drawings of the Byzantine churches in and 
around Athens. During the early part of the present session 
they have been drawing the important monastery of St. Luke, 
near Livadia, in Northern Greece. They are at the present 
moment travelling in the Peloponnese for the purpose of study- 
ing and making drawings of the most important Byzantine 
buildings. Later in the summer, if sufficient funds are forth- 
coming, they intend to proceed to Salonica and Mount Athos. 
Towards the expenses of this part of the work Dr. Edwin 
Freshfield has made a liberal contribution, but to enable the 
architects to carry out their scheme as thoroughly as they desire 
further help is needed. The last letter received from Mr. 
Schultz is dated from Mistra, and indicates that he and his 
colleague are very hard at work, and at the same time living in 
the most economical way. But even so funds are running low, 
and there is a risk of a very promising enterprise being brought 
to a premature conclusion. It is intended that Messrs. Schultz 
and Barnsley should record the results of their labours in two 
elaborately-illustrated monographs—(t) On the Byzantine 
churches in Greece; (2) On the monasteries of Mount Athos. 
With regard to the latter it may be remarked that, although 
many works generally descriptive of monastic life at Mount 
Athos have been published, no book has yet appeared illustra- 
tive of the architecture and general decoration of these unique 
churches, which exist to-day in much the same state as when 
they were first built. The funds for these two cognate under- 
takings will be kept distinct. Subscribers of two guineas and 
upwards may have the option, should they so desire, of letting 
all or part of their subscription go towards the payment for 
either or both of the works when published. Subscriptions may 
be sent to the treasurer of the School, Mr. Walter Leaf, Old 
Change, E.C. 


THE DEFECTIVE BOARD SCHOOLS OF 
LONDON. 


1 the statement which Sir Richard Temple, M.P., laid 

before the London School Board at last week’s meeting he 
was obliged to remark on the cost of remedying the defects in 
the construction of various school buildings. He said :— 
Though the item of repairs to buildings and furniture does not 
show any increase in the budget over the last preceding year, 
still it stands at a high figure—75,000/. It took a leap of 
30,0001, during last year over the previous year, and it very 
nearly keeps that high level in the budget. The jump springs 
partly from alterations in Sanitary arrangements according to 
the newest ideas, but chiefly from the discovery of defects and 
shortcomings in the school buildings previously erected, which 
faults have been or are being rectified by strenuous exertion on 
the part of the Works Committee. Steps have been taken to 
claim legal remedy wherever responsibility can be proved to 
attach, and precautions have been adopted to prevent recur- 
rence. The cost of the rectification may be approximately set 
down at nearly 20,000/. in each of the two years, or say 40,000/. 
altogether. We may hope that this particular cost will end 
there. But we may fear lest further defects should yet be dis- 
covered as time goes on, The item up to date as stated above 
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is grave indeed; yet its relative importance must not be 
strained or exaggerated. It has been an addition to a large 
capital outlay, with which, indeed, it ought in fairness to be 
compared. This outlay on school buildings (irrespective of 
sites) has amounted to four and a half millions, so the cost of 


repairing defects is just less than 1 per cent. Now, for a per- 
centage this is as insignificant as it well could be if there is to 
be a percentage at all. Of course there ought to be nothing at 
all; but as, unfortunately, there is a something to be regretted, 
we must not treat it as being worse than it actually is. Not- 
withstanding that here and there the work in several matiers, 
especially in the matter of drains, 


may prove to be imperfect, 
still, according to the above calculation, the buildings have not 
as yet been discovered to be wrong in more than one respect 


out of ahundred, As a whole, the buildings still present them- 
selves to the observer as excellently designed, well built for the 


most part, and in general terms honourable even to so grand a 
city as London. Connected with all this is that portion of the 
expenses incurred for construction of buildings which is not 
under the rules chargeable to capital account, and which con- 
sequently has to be charged to current or revenue account, and 
therefore to appear in the budget. By the rules capital outlay 
on loan account may be allowed at a rate of tod, per head on 
the number for which accommodation is provided. If any 
excess is incurred it must be charged to revenue account in the 
budget. There always has been a small excess of this nature 


yearly. This has grown by degrees, till the year before last it 
amounted to more than 13,000/. But last year it had a bound up 


to more than 25,000/., and in the budget it still stands at 21,000/,, 


though we cannot but fear that it may rise again. It may be 
that we are building on a somewhat more generous scale than 
formerly. But the excess is partly owing to a rise in the prices 
of labour and materials. We have in vain asked the Education 
Department for this reason to enlarge the limit of 102, without 
effect as yet, though we hope that this may eventually be done, 


THE ROYAL MUMMIES IN THE CAIRO 
MUSEUM. 


HE following letter from Monsieur Edouard Naville to the 
Earl of Wharncliffe, the president of the Society for the 


Preservation of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt, refers to the 
condition of the mummies of the 
Thothmes IIL, 


great Egyptian kings— 
Seti I., Rameses II., and others in the New 


Museum at Cairo. Combined with the great interest that was 


aroused when the discovery of these celebrated mummies was 
first made known, there was in many minds a feeling of regret 
that the mortal remains of these world-renowned monarchs, 
whose exploits had passed into the stage of fable when 


Herodotus wrote of them, should, after having lain in sacred 


and undisturbed repose through so many ages, have been 
finally unearthed by the resistless curiosity of the modern spirit ; 
and it would seem only fit that, now that they have served their 
turn, they should be reinterred, as Monsieur Naville suggests, 


in one of those vast tombs erected by predecessors still further 
lost in the night of history, whose secret has not been so well 


kept, and whose rifled chambers are, therefore, available to 


receive them, tt 
“ Malagny, near Geneva: May 8. 

‘“ Dear Lord Wharncliffe,—I am just returning from Egypt, 
where I stayed about a month; and while I was there I read 
the report of the meeting of the Society for the Preservation 
of Egyptian Monuments and the resolution voted about what 
happened at Beni Hassan and Tell-el-Amarna. It is certain 
that energetic measures must be taken for saving the monu- 
ments from wholesale destruction, and I haveno doubt that the 
action of the Scciety in that respect will be most useful. That 
is why I should like to direct its attention to one special point 
—I mean the royal mummies discovered at Deir-el-Behari. 
The mummies have all been unrolled, and the bodies of the 
great kings of Egypt are exhibited under glass in one of the 
upper rooms of the Museum of Ghizeh. You will agree with 
me that these mummies are not to be considered as ordinary 
museum objects, and that some special measures must be taken 
fortheir preservation. There is no doubt that such as they arenow 
they will not last ; they will not stand the changes of tempera- 
ture and of moisture in the air. One of these, the mummy of 
Seti I., is quite white now. I thought at first it was from 
mouldiness ; it seems to be salt, which is quite as bad. The 
mummies have been photographed, studied, measured care- 
fully ; it is our duty to transmit them intact to future genera- 
tions, and not to let them perish for the sake of a few visitors, 
for whom a well-made cast would answer just as well. I believe 
it is necessary to remove them from the museum, and to deposit 
them somewhere out of the reach of robbers. My idea is that 
they should be wrapped up again in silk, and put in leaden 
coffins hermetically closed. As for the place where they might 
be hidden, it seems to me close at hand, viz. one of the 
chambers of the pyramids of Ghizeh, which would be strongly 


-into a ten-acre field and shot. 
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walled up afterwards with large blocks of stone as it originally 
was. In that way I believe they would be quite safe, and pos- 
terity will find them intact. . . .—I am, dear Lord Wharncliffe, 
yours truly, “ EDOUARD NAVILLE.” 


WORDSWORTH’S COTTAGE. 


et appeal has been issued by Mr. Stopford Brooke for 
funds to purchase Wordsworth’s Cottage at Grasmere. 
Dove Cottage is a genuine peasant’s house, with a little garden 
and field in the part of Grasmere which is called Town End, 
and it was here that Wordsworth lived during the eight central 
years of his creative life, from 1800 to 1808, at first with his 
sister Dorothy and afterwards both with her and with his wife. 
Here he wrote most of the poems which the judgment of three 
generations has placed in the foremost rank of his productions 
—odes like that “ To Duty” and “ On Intimations of Immor- 
tality,” lyrics like the famous “ Daffodils,” and poems of the 
imagination like “ Michael” and “ The Affliction of Margaret.” 
Here he received his friends, and the little plot of orchard 
ground, together with the small rooms which happily remain 
essentially as Wordsworth left them, seems still full of the 
presence of Coleridge and De Quincey. Mr. Brooke proposes 
that the cottage and the ground on which it stands should be 
bought by a public subscription, just as Shakespeare’s house at 
Stratford was bought some years ago, that it should be simply 
fitted up as a kind of Wordsworth Museum, and that it should 
thus for ever escape the danger of destruction. The present 
owner, Mr. Lee, of Bradford, himself a well-known student of 
Wordsworth, lately purchased the place with the view of pre- 
serving it from danger, and he is willing, for the sum of 650/., 
to make it over to a board of trustees, part of whom would be 
chosen from the residents in the neighbourhood. The object 
is one which deserves sympathy, and ought to commend itself 
to every lover of the lakes and to every lover of English poetry. 


CONNECTION BETWEEN THE DIFFERENT 
STYLES OF “GOTHIC.’* 
By R. W. GAMBIER-BOUSFIELD. 


HAT was the reason of the change from one style to 
another in architecture? Why has not the architecture 
that was so fully developed eight centuries ago remained the 
same—heavy, magnificent, and glorious style that we call 
“ Norman ”—to this day? Or why, when the Early English 
was so characteristic of English art and feeling, was any 
change found necessary? But, in order to answer this question, 
we must first find out in what architecture consists. What is 
architecture? And strange to say, you may ask a great many 
men this question, and not receive the same answer from two 
ofthem. But it isa very simple answer when once any one 
has found it out. The most comprehensive definition that I 
know is, “ Architecture is ornamented or ornamental construc- 
tion.” So far so good, but what is “ornament”? That word 
requires some further explanation. Everybody nowadays 
answers this question for himself according to his own ideas, 
which ideas are formed upon or based upon his knowledge of 
the art. What one man thinks ornamental another thinks vile 
or at least barbarous ; and when one architect believes he has 
ornamented his building in a very satisfactory manner, and 
feels very “cocky” about it, another architect thinks that the 
man who designed such a piece of work ought to be taken 
Medieval architects, how- 
ever, answered this question for themselves and for us, and 
have left their answer for those who choose to read it, graved in 
imperishable stone. Our Medieval cathedrals are their answer. 
From them we learn what is true ornament. Thus is solved 
the problem, and they show us what relation ornament bears to 
construction. 
_ There is one other question to answer before we proceed 
with our subject. It is, “What is Gothic?” For apparently 


there are two distinct forms of architecture called by the same 


name. The round arched and the pointed are both called 
“Gothic.” However, “Gothic” simply means that style of 
architecture that was developed by the French or “ Goths ”— 
not the semi-barbarian Visigoths and Ostrogoths—but their 
civilised descendants, whom we now call French. Classic 
architecture was developed by the Classic nations, the Greeks 
andthe Romans. The French developed the Gothic, and the 
terms French Gothic, German Gothic and English Gothic are 
used to designate the peculiar characteristics of the style, as it 
is found in either of these countries. 

The first introduction of the round arch into Europe was by 
the Romans some 250 years B.C, but it was not untila thousand 


* A jpaper read -before the Toronto Architectural Sketch Club, 
published in the Canadian Architect, 


years later that the Pointed arch was used. The French were 
the first to make use of it about AD. 850. 
years later, however, the Pointed arch fell into disuse because 


Some three hundred 


its characteristics were not fully appreciated. During that 
time it had been used in conjunction with the round arch, but it 
was the round arch that best suited the requirements of that 
vee and is the principal feature of the “ Latin” or “ Norman” 
style. 

It is customary to speak of the “ Norman,” “ Early English,’ 
“ Decorated,” and “Perpendicular” periods as of separate 
styles, and this has given rise to the difficulty; whereas in 
reality they are by no means so, but are rather progressive 
steps in the working out of a great problem. That problem 
was not one of design, but it was the question of construction, 
and there you have a reason for the so-called “change of 
style”—the working out of a problem of construction. The 
problem was how to roof in their buildings, with their heavy 
stone vaults, and yet admit the greatest amount of light. It 
was easy to build walls solid enough and strong enough to 
support the great roofing, but the question was how they could 
support the vault when it was necessary to convert the solid 
walls into windows. This problem resolved itself into another, 
which was, how to arrange their building materials so as to 
obtain the greatest result with the smallest amount of material, 
or in other words, to discover a perfect method of construction, 
giving to every particle of material its work to do, and having 
no more in use than was necessary. 

You remember how, in the earliest days-of architecture, 
when the Pyramids were built, they were constructed of solid 
masonry several hundred feet thick, with only some narrow 
passages and small chambers in the interior quite out of all 
proportion to the amount of the material used in their con- 
struction, They had, of course, their reasons for building in 
this way; but anyone building a tomb now, containing a room 
say 12 feet square, the walls of which were 200 feet thick, would 
be considered a fool. But it took more than four thousand 
years to find out how to construct properly, and between the 
time of the Pyramids and the period we are considering the 
science of building with walls and roof was developed ; and we 
need not go back further than the Romanesque—that inter- 
mediate style between Classic and Gothic—for our purposes 
to-night. 

The Romanesque was admirably suited to the brilliant 
climate of the sunny south, Its small windows admitted just 
enough light and not too much hot air, and their small pro- 
portions did not endanger the stability of the walls supporting 
the heavy roofing. The Roman method of roofing was to make 
one covering answer for ceiling and roof—a method satisfactory 
neither inside nor out—for a dome high enough for the external 
appearance was too high for the interior, and wice versa. So 
in the south of France and north of Italy this was not attempted, 
but instead, they formed their ceiling of stone vaults, and 
covered these externally with wooden roofs. The earliest 
roofs consist of a series of domes along the naves—a simple 
extension of the manner of roofing the earlier circular churches. 
They built a square and clapped a dome on the top, and so on 
and so on, until the required length of nave was attained. But 
with the Gothic the tunnel or barrel vault was the simple 
means employed of roofing the nave. Where side aisles 
existed, a semi-vault was thrown over them to help in resisting 
the thrust of the main vault. This relieved the walls of con- 
siderable weight, and having found that it was possible in this 
way to support the vaults and piers, they made their aisles of 
two storeys, putting windows in the outer walls to give light to 
the upper part of the nave, But still there was no light in the 
vault or roof. : ‘ 

Now in Normandy, a more northern province, and still 
more so in England, more light was essential ; and simple as it 
seems, this was the actual cause of the development of the 
Pointed Gothic. You have only to go to the north of France 
to see this for yourself. Church after church was erected, and 
the steps in the problem are to be seen in almost all, and we 
must follow these steps, to see how the Pointed arch served the 
turn of the Medizeval architects. But to make myself clear is 
by no means an easy matter. There is nothing more intricate 
in all our science than vaulting, and I doubt if it is possible in 
five or ten minutes to enable those among you who know very 
little at present on this subject to comprehend it through what 
I say. I can only give you an outline now—details must be 
filled in later. aya 

Well, then, the first thing that we find them doing in order 
to obtain more light is to alter the form of the vault. Hitherto 
it has only been the barrel or the Pointed arch in section, and 
the first idea that appears to have occurred to them was the 
absolute necessity of raising the side walls above the springers 
of the vault. This was accomplished by the introducticn of 
bold diagonal ribs or groins stretching across the nave from 
south-west to north-east and north-west to south-east, and 
making the walls very thick at the corners of the square of 
vaulting, and building piers in fact strong enough to resist the 
thrust of the groins. Thus the vaulting divided the nave into 
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squares, and as the aisles were narrower than the nave, the square 
of the aisle roofs was smaller than the square of the nave; so 
that an intermediate pier in the nave that had really nothing to 
do with the vaulting of the nave, but formed a corner of the 
aisle vaulting, had to be put in ; and in order to give it a sem- 
blance of use in the nave, they carried it up and threw a small 
arch across the nave which gave some support to the top of the 
groining which did not require it at all. This was so evident a 
makeshift, and so contrary to the spirit of true art, which does 
not admit of shams, that they found it was of no use attempting 
anything further with the round arch, and notwithstanding all 
the ingenuity expended upon the subject in France, Germany 
and England, their attempts to make the round arch serve the 
purpose proved futile. The consequence of this proved 
momentous. They saw that they must adopt the Pointed arch, 
and having once made the attempt, they found their way out of 
the difficulty. By using the Pointed arch for the finish of the 
nave walls, they could not only attain any height they required, 
but it was no longer necessary to make the plan of each section 
of vaulting a square; but, instead, the intermediate pier 
became a main one, giving its support not only to the vaults of 
the aisles, but also to the nave vaults. Then, if they made the 
section of the vault a Pointed arch too, there was no limit to 
the possibilities of construction. The diagonal ribs of these 
lofty vaults gave, however, a tremendous thrust to be resisted, 
and enormous buttresses were built to counteract it. There 
was only one other step to be taken; if they made the Pointed 
arch of the side walls spring from pier to pier, as a discharging 
arch, they could do what they liked with the wall itself. With 
no weight to support, they could pierce its whole width from 
pier to pier with windows or other openings, for it had become 
simply a screen to protect the interior of the edifice. It had 
become what Mr. Ruskin calls “a veil,” serving no further 
purpose than a veil or curtain. 

The Pointed arch once introduced was quickly substituted 
for the rounded heads of windows and doors, and airiness and 
lightness henceforth characterised every detail. One other 
great constructional or structural feature we must notice before 
proceeding with the problem of vaulting. The immense but- 
tresses, so massive and heavy, occupied a great deal of space, 
and it was required to reduce them toa minimum. Have you 
ever thought what could be the relation of the pinnacle to the 
buttress? Probably you have thought it was more an orna- 
ment than a want. Ifyou open your penknives and stick the 
point of one blade in the table and then press against the upper 
end of the handle horizontally, it will very soon tumble over ; 
but if you put a weight on top of the handle, it will not be so 
easy to knock down the knife. So it was with the buttresses. 
The pinnacle acts as a heavy weight pressing down upon the 
top of the buttress, and in proportion to its weight the size of 
the buttress could be reduced. This was a very neat problem, 
to determine the weight and size of the pinnacle as compared 
with the size of the buttress necessary to resist the thrusts of 
the vaults. This is Early English art, the most perfect of the 
English periods. Upon all this followed a gradual transforma- 
tion of every feature. The new groups of three lancets en- 
closed beneath a label mould left solid spandrils, that were only 
reduced, not done away with, when five lancets were placed 
side by side. It was.a simple matter to pierce this spandril 
with a trefoil or something of the sort ; but why have it there at 
all when there was a relieving arch above it which carried all 
the superimposed weight? ‘These piers between the lights were 
reduced until, in the Decorated period, they became shafts with 
caps and bases instead of piers. 

I do not propose to enter just now into a description of the 
details of the three periods under consideration. You all know 
something about them, and time will not admit, for we have not 
yet done with the principal feature, the vaulting. The freedom 
of the Early English mouldings as compared with the geo- 
metrically true mouldings of the Decorated, and the shallow- 
ness of the Perpendicular, we can discuss presently, as also we 
can speak about the introduction of new details. But I want 
you to bear this in mind, and it is a point not half enough 
noticed, that the perfection of the art of architecture was 
attained by the Early English period, and that subsequent 
periods are retrogressive instead of progressive as far as art 
was concerned. Inthe Decorated period many features and 
details were enriched amazingly, but it was without that 
freedom which characterises Early English. They turned the 
trefoil of the Early English with a quatrefoil, which in time 
became the cinquefoil of the Perpendicular, and by these 
features alone one can tell the date of any church in Christen- 
dom. As the Decorated took away the piers from between the 
lancets of the Early English, the Perpendicular changed the 
pillars of the Decorated into vertical mouldings. 

Having reached perfection of utility in vaulting, the rest- 
less spirits tried to improve upon perfection, and in doing so 
naturally went from bad to worse until, after the expenditure of 
the most consummate ingenuity, they had to confess they had 
gone back to the original starting-point, when to introduce the 

Pointed arch again was their only salvation. They desired to 


lighten the heavy inverted pyramids of the simple form of 
Early English vaulting. They cut off the corners and made 
semi-octagons of them, Each side of this figure was again 
subdivided until it was so nearly a circle that it was impossible 
to resist the temptation of making it one. These circles, as you 
can see, left large flat spaces at the crown of the vault that 

required support, and were not satisfactory to decorate, but by 

a continuation of one of the rays of the circle a diagonal rib was 

obtained, which gave this flat surface a camber. But where the 

height of this camber, owing to the pitch or rise of the diagonal 

rib, would have been very great, they adopted—or attempted, 

rather, for it did not become a fixed principle—that ingenious 

feature, the pendant, literally hanging from the ribs, the backs 

of which pressed together gave it support. It was a structural 

makeshift, and therefore a failure architecturally. 

Hitherto their lines had all been true parts of circles, every 
line a single curve from springer to crown, but here, in order to 
make this fan vaulting successful, they introduced that abomi- 
nation, the four-centred arch. So low had they sunk in their 
struggles with construction that they had lost all feeling of art. 
Every feature was now dealt with from a purely constructional 
point of view, and art was almost dead. It came about in this 
way. They had got back to the former principle of vaulting 
the naves in squares. From each pier sprang a fan vault, the 
main or transverse rib became broken-backed, and the section 
thus produced was the four-centred arch. 

Very many architects of the present day find this wretched 
makeshift a very convenient feature in their construction— 
convenient, but not artistic. There is an excuse nowadays for 
its use in the economy of house-planning. But let me urge 
upon you to do without it wherever it is possible. Never intro- 
duce it as a feature in any of your designs, or you are trying to 
make of an acknowledged abortion a thing to be admired. But 
no one ever succeeded yet in the attempt. You may as well 
try to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. You can make a 
useful article out of it, but not a silk purse. 


ST. ANSELM’S CHAPEL, CANTERBURY. 


HE restoration of St. Anselm’s Chapel in Canterbury 
Cathedral being now complete, it has been set aside for 
purposes of private prayer and meditation. This chapel, 
which is on the south side of the cathedral and at the east end, 
is one of the oldest parts of the building. It escaped the fire in 
1174; but, when the present choir was built, it would seem that 
the roof pressed upon the north wall of St. Anselm’s Chapel and 
crushed it. Accordingly various means were adopted to 
support the building and resist the thrust of the choir roof. 
Amongst these was a buttress wall, which was built across the 
apse of the chapel, and cut off one-third of the old Norman 
arcading. About two years ago Canon Holland undertook 
the restoration of St. Anselm’s Chapel, and after carefully 
strengthening the walls by iron girders and masonry, he was 
allowed to take down this buttress wall, and then there was 
discovered behind it, on the north wall of the apse, the fresco 
which has excited so much interest. The whole of the chapel 
has now been thoroughly restored, under the guidance of 
Mr. Pearson, R.A. 


at 


NORWICH CASTLE. 


PARTY of members of the Norfolk and Norwich 

Archzeological Society visited the Castle last week. The 
President called upon Mr. E. Boardman to give an account of 
what had been done in clearing out the keep, and what had 
been found during the progress of the work. , 

Mr. E. Boardman stated that in 1888 a three-storeyed 
building stood inside the keep, forming three sides of a square. 
These sides ran parallel with the south, east and north walls of 
the kesp, at a distance of only 5 feet across, the intervening 
space being iron gratings level with the first and second floors, 
and from which access was had to the cells. The square yard 
inside this inner building and the lower corridor below the 
gratings were paved with stone. This inner building, of brick 
covered with slate, had nothing about it of ancient date. The 
ground floor was used for day-rooms, workshops, &c , the upper 
floors for cells, with doors opening on to the corridors with the 
iron grating floors. Two years ago these old prison buildings 
were taken down by order of the City Committee. Thus there 
was left a clear level space of 74 feet by 72 feet within the walls 
of the keep without any sign of interior ancient walls. On 
digzing some test holes it was found that the interior of the 
keep had been filled in to the depth of two or three yards with 
débris. A conference took place between the Castle Museum 
Trustees and some members of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society last September, when it was resolved to 
accept an offer to cut away and remove the déérzs down to the 
original floor line. With much care 8 feet 6 inches of earth 
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and rubbish, with a small proportion of flint stones and old 
building material, were removed. Although about 1,450 cubic 
yards of earth, &c., were removed, only a few block stones with 
any mouldings, scratches or markings were found. This was 
disappointing. But there was full compensation for the trouble 
taken in finding the original central wall running from east to 
west and dividing the basement intotwo equal parts. The founda- 
tions of fourcolumns inthe northern basement have also been ex- 
posed. These columns originally supported the arches or vaulting 
forming the main floor ofthe Castle. There havealso been exposed 
the massive walls of two dungeons on the north-east side. At the 
angle of the intersection of the central dungeon walls he came 
upon a piece of circular walling, which did not extend deeper 
than the other walling. Observing, however, that the soil upon 
which it rested was filled in, and that it differs from the soil on 
the other side, he had an excavation made 24 feet down from 
the floor line, when he came upon the ancient lining of a well, 
5 feet in diameter. It appeared evident that some century or 
two ago the upper portion of the stone lining had collapsed. 
Sanction having been obtained to clear out the well, the work 
was proceeded with, and now water is obtainable from the very 
spring from which the eccupants of the Castle drew their 
supply 800 yearsago. The position of the well had been lost 
sight of for centuries. Every writer on the Castle had placed 
the site in a position altogether different from that in which it 
has been discovered. At a depth of 24 feet the excavators 
came upon the old casing of the well. This lining extended 
down to about 57 feet, where it rested upon the chalk. The 
total depth of the well is 124 feet, and has 12 feet of water. 
The top of the well, just below the old basement, fell in at 
least a century and a half ago, and then the entire well became 
filled up with stone, soil, broken pots and other débvis. Among 
the rubbish were pieces of columns of the Perpendicular 
period, a base moulding of a Norman shaft, a capital of the 
Decorated period, two stones scratched for games, an old 
metal pot, animal and bird bones, and a Lynn farthing (1667). 
The Lynn farthing was brought up from a depth of 16 feet, 
and the old metal pot from a depth of 108 feet. In the 
excavations of the floor were found an Abbey or Nuremberg 
token, an old earthen pot, animal and bird bones, and a 
human skull and bones. Mr. Boardman further called atten- 
tion to some scratchings and cuttings on the wall in the 
south-east corner of the dungeon. They represent our Saviour 
on the Cross, with radiating lines of glory, several monograms 
of the sacred name, and rude drawings of ancient armorial 
shields, all probably the work of some lone prisoners to while 
away the time of their incarceration. The basement was 
originally lighted by long narrow windows, four on the north 
and four on the south side, all of which have been filled up and 
the interior of the walls faced so as to make them more secure. 
These windows Mr. Boardman proposes to reopen. 


THE LATE HENRY O. AVERY. 


Y the death of Henry O. Avery, which occurred at his 
home in New York, a young but very active and useful 
member of the architectural profession was lost. For the 
prominent position among architects which he occupied for 
some years prior to his death, says Architecture and Building, 
Mr. Avery had prepared himself by a most exacting course of 
study. At a very early age he entered the Cooper Union. 
Having derived all the instruction possible from that source, he 
entered the office of Russell Sturgis, where he had much prac- 
tical experience in his chosen line. At Mr. Sturgis’s suggestion 
he emigrated to Paris and remained there fully seven years, 
studying during all that time at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. M. 
Andre was his professor. Mr. Avery was a devoted student, 
and by the time he returned to New York he had been trained 
thoroughly in French methods, a fact which has been made 
apparent, not only in his executed work, but in the numerous 
carefully prepared drawings contributed to various archi- 
tectural exhibitions, drawings displaying all the finish and 
Severity for which the Ecole students are remarkable. Mr. 
Avery did not immediately open an office of his own on taking 
up work again in New York, but sought additional exp2rience 
under an older man. He entered Mr. Richard M. Hunt's 
office as a responsible assistant, and proved himself of notice- 
able ability in the preparation of drawings for the houses 
which Mr. Hunt was erecting for Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Mr. 
H. G. Marquand, and others. In a few years, however, Mr. 
Avery made his first venture alone, taking an office at 
No. 86 Fifth Avenue. Here he designed a house for General 
Stuart Woodford and also several monumental structures, in 
which latter department of architecture he achieved especially 
creditable results. The Fire Monument at Milwaukee, and the 
General Burnside pedestal at Providence are among the com- 
missions of this sort which he executed. Mr. Avery was well 
known and liked among professional men, and was on the 
membership list of several artistic organisations, among them 
the American Institute of Architects, the Archzeological Society, 


and the Architectural League. The last-mentioned Association 
was founded partially through his efforts, and has always owed 
much to the lively interest which he took in its management. 
Mr. Avery engaged occasionally in literary work connected with 
his art, and will also be remembered as a lecturer on archi- 
tecture. The last undertaking with which he was especially 
identified was the raising of the 10,009 dols. prize fund, which 
the architects of America gave to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts to 
be applied to the encouragement of French students. This 
commendable plan, proposed as a courteous acknowledgment 
of the privileges generously accorded American students in 
Paris, was warmly advocated by Mr. Avery, and he served as 
secretary on the committee having the matter in charge. 


ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERY IN CHESTER. 


We engaged in digging for the foundation of a new 

building to be erected in Watergate Street, Chester, 
some workmen have discovered several objects of antiquarian 
interest. The chief of these is the base of a Roman column 
standing zz sztz on a foundation of boulder concrete. The 
“find” is about 60 feet in the rear of the present street line, 
and the presumption is that, together with similar relics that 
have been unearthed in the neighbourhood, it formed a portion 
of a Roman building. The part discovered is about 18 inches 
high from the base, finished squarely off at the top, and is evi- 
cently the first stone of a column about 14 inclres in diameter. 
The mouldings are in an excellent state of preservation. In 
addition there have been found embedded in the old foundation 
walls the head part of a stone coffin, in a good state of pre- 
servation, and two or three portions of an Early English 
floriated stone coffin-lid, as well as a piece of what resembles 
another memorial-stone, with a few letters of an inscription 
remaining, and their excellent form seems to indicate the remains 
of a later Medizval inscription. The property where the re- 
mains have been found belongs to a local archzologist, Mr. 
Alderman C. Brown, and it is believed that it is his intention to 
allow the Roman column to stand 7 sztw, and make further 
explorations behind it with a view to laying bare similar other 
relics which, it is thought, may possibly be in existence there. 


Structural Repairs. 
S1r,—The decision in the case of Fletcher v. Briant, re- 
ported in The Architect of last week, will, I hope, be appealed 
against and reversed, otherwise a great deal of work which it 


is important to have properly executed will get into the hands 
of the scamps and be defectively done. It is unfortunate that 
on the few occasions when Building Act questions come before 
the Law Courts, one feels that sufficient consideration and 
accuracy of judgment have hardly been brought to bear upon 
them ; but the Act framed so much in the interest of the public 
and of sound building is somewhat jocosely referred to. Thus 
we find in this case one of the judges confusing alterations 
with repairs, and apparently ignoring the qualifying negative 
to an exception, which is plainly so worded as to include in the 
Act repairs which do affect the construction of external and 
party-walls, and at the same time endorsing the mistake of the 
magistrate appealed against, by confounding the ccnstruction 
of a wall with the shape of it; whilst the other, cursorily 
alluding to section 10, completely reverses its meaning, and 
likens the pulling down and rebuilding of a considerable part 
of an external wall to the taking out and replacing of one 
unsound brick. Common sense and the universal practice of 
thirty-five years can hardly give way to so superficial a 
judgment ; but it is unfortunate when common sense and high 
legal authority seem to be opposed. 
Now it is clear on a moderately attentive perusal of sections 
7 to 11 of the Act, that the intention of it is not only to cause 
new buildings to be well built, but by a gradual process of im- 
rovement when works are done to old buildings to get them 
well built also, and that there are four classes of work men- 
tioned as being subject to the Act. The first, referred to in 
sections 7 and 8, is that of new buildings; the others, men- 
tioned in section 9, are (2) alterations ; (3) additions ; (4) other 
works made or done for any purpose. To the latter there is 
only one exception, namely, a work for necessary repair ot 
affecting the construction of an external or party wall. Sucha 
repair would be a repair to the roof or to the floors, internal 
walls, partitions, door or sash-frames, &c.; but how it is pos- 
sible to pull down and rebuild a considerable portion of an 
external wall (22 feet by 3 feet 6 inches) without affecting its 
construction to that extent at least, it is unfortunate that the 
judges, in giving their decision, did not explain, Anyone how- 
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ever unversed in building operations, who would personally 
inspect a wall in course of rebuilding in whole or in part, would 
at once see that its “ construction ” consists mainly and essen- 
tially in the quality of the materials, and the way they are put 
together ; and that to say that the “replacing of old work by 
new” does not affect its ‘‘construction” is a contradiction in 
terms. 

Much more consistent with a reasonable view was the deci- 
sion of Mr. Vaughan at Bow Street a few weeks ago, who, after 
taking the trouble personally to visit a somewhat similar case, 
where “new work merely replaced old,” and that to no greater 
extent, said in effect, “ I am not disposed to extend the decision 
in ‘ Badger v. Denn’ beyond the limits of that case. I cannot 
say that this is a case of necessary repair, which does not affect 
the construction of the wall. I should consider it rather a 
partial rebuilding,” and gave his decision that notice was 
required. 

And this common-sense interpretation of the word “con- 
struction” is borne out by the meaning evidently given in the 
Act itself. Thus section 12 says “walls shall be ‘constructed’ 
of such substances and of such thickness and in such manner 
as are mentioned in the first schedule” ; and this schedule thus 
speaks, in clause 2, under the head “construction of walls.” 
“Every wall ‘constructed’ of brick, stone, or other similar sub- 
stances, shall be properly bonded and solidly put together with 
mortar or cement, and no part of such wall shall overhang any 
part underneath it, and all return walls shall be properly bonded 
together.” Then we have separate clauses under different headings 
for height, thickness, shape, &c, all which show that the 
primary meaning of the word “construction” is the nature and 
quality of the material and the bonding and putting together ; 
and as further evidence that this is the meaning of the word 
“construction” generally held by practical persons, and so 
intended by the law-makers, we find in the amending Act of 
1878, which is incorporated with the original Act, power to 
make by-laws as to the description and quality of the substances 
of which walls are authorised to be “ constructed,” and among 
the by-laws so made we have the following :—“ The external 
walls shall, except in the case of concrete buildings, be ‘con- 
structed’ of good, hard, sound, well-burnt bricks or of stone, 
and shall be put together with good mortar or good cement.” 
Then follow rules as to the bricks of the party and cross walls, 
the quality of stone, if used instead of bricks, and the mortar 
and cement, and a clause referring to the very topmost course 
of walls, and specially providing how that shall be constructed 
to prevent the weather getting in. It is clear therefore that 
there has been a miscarriage of justice in this case, and that it 
has hardly received that judicial and grave consideration that 
its importance demanded. And it is very desirable that this 
decision may be appealed against. Failing this, no doubt a 
new Case must be taken up on the first opportunity with a view 
to the rectification of this mistake.—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, FREDERICK WALLEN, D.S. 

96 Gower Street : May 20, 18yo. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Birmingham.—An important block of buildings, consisting 
of villa residences, and having a frontage of about 500 feet, is 
now approaching completion. These houses have good recep- 
tion-rooms and kitchens, &c., entrance, and back halls and 
vestibules, well-arranged bedrooms, bathrooms, and other con- 
veniences. Being situated in the best part of Edgbaston (the 
fashionable suburb of Birmingham), and being well adapted to 
the requirements of merchants, professional men, &c., these 
houses have every probability of being speedily tenanted. They 
have large gardens both at front and back. The front elevation 
is Gothic in character, with bay windows, two light windows 
above, with stone columns, arches, labels and tympana, 
Minton’s tiles, large dormer windows, ornamental porches, &c. 
The total cost is about 10,0007, The architect is Mr. J. Statham 
Davis, and the builder Mr. Edward Airey, both of Birmingham, 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Edinburgh.—The foundation-stone of a Board school at 
Sciennes has been laid. The school will be the largest in 
Edinburgh under the Board, and will be capable of accom- 
modating 1,700 children. The cost, including the site, is about 
28,000/. A basement floor will contain a swimming bath and 
gymnasium. Mr. Robert Wilson is the architect. 


Glasgow.—The forty-third school erected by the Glasgow 
Schoo! Board, which brings up the school accommodation to 
Over 52.090 places, has been opened in Washington Street. 
Accommodation is provided for 1,504 children. The building 
has been designed by and erected under the superintendence 
of Mr. H. E. Clifford, architect, 193 St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow, and Mr. Robert Peffers was clerk of works, The 
school, including furniture and apparatus, has cost about 
13,500/., and the site, including legal expenses, 12,2407, 


GENERAL. 


A Figure of St. Edward the Confessor, the gift of the 
Queen, and of St. Edmund, King and Martyr, executed by 
Mr. Boulton, have just been niched in Winchester Cathedral 
reredos. ; 

™. Pasteur was on Saturday presented with an album con- 
taining the signatures of royal and distinguished personages in 
England and America, and drawings by Sir F. Leighton and 
other artists. 

Mr. Thomas Layton, F.S.A., has lent to the British 
Museum a collection of bronze swords, spears and axes that 
were found in the river Thames between Battersea and Rich- 
mond. Many of them were discovered near Kew. 

A Marble Tablet, by Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A, has 
been placed in St. Dunstan’s Church, Cranbrook, by the widow 
of the late Thomas Webster, R.A. The deceased painter is 
represented in a recumbent position, with the hands on the 
breast clasping a Bible and paint brushes. Angels are repre- 
sented by winged boys, typical of the characters the deceased 
artist was so fond of portraying. 

Mr. Herbert Ellis has offered to defray the cost of restoring 
the parish church at East Farleigh according to the plans of 
Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A. 

A Creche has been opened in Worcester, mainly through 
the exertions of Alderman Ernest Day, architect, and Mrs. Day. 

The Rector of Neath has offered, through the Bishop of 
Llandaff, to contribute 2,o00/. and to provide a site for a new 
church at Tonna as a memorial to his brother and his wife. 

The Restoration of the Northamptonshire churches of 
Maidwell and Draughton, directed by the will of Sir Robert 
Loder, will, it is stated, probably be placed in the hands of Mr. 
J. P. St. Aubyn, who built a church for the late baronet at 
Silverstone. 

Alterations have been made to the Royal Masonic Institu- 
tion for Girls, Battersea Rise, embracing the ventilation, which 
is now carried out on the Boyle system, the latest improved 
form of the self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for 
the extraction of the vitiated air. 

Parochial Schools are to be erected in connection with 
Christ Church, Barlow Moor Road, Didsbury, from the designs 
of Mr. Lord, architect, of Manchester, at a cost of 1,700/. 

& Peal of Ten Bells is to be placed in St. Barnabas 
Church, Oxford, the gift of three friends of the vicar. 

The Tower of Holsworthy Parish Church was struck by 
lightning on Sunday, and the north pinnacle destroyed, portions 
of the masonry falling through the roof into the central aisle. 

The Old Parish Church of St. Werburgh, Derby, is to 
be restored ; 3,500/. has already been promised towards the 
expense. 

A Pillar Lamp and Fountain, designed by Mr. Bell, 
architect, of Glasgow, has been erected in Jedburgh as a 
Jubilee memorial. 

A Park, twenty acres in extent, has been presented to the 
inhabitants of Morley, and opened on Saturday by the Earl of 
Dartmouth. A Jubilee memorial fountain was also unveiled. 

The Memorial-stones of a children’s ward to be added to 
the Victoria Hospital, Burnley, were laid on Saturday. The 
cost of the addition will be 5,000/. 

Mr. Kettlewell has laid out and presented to the in- 
habitants of the north-eastern district of Leeds a plot of land 
known as Daisy Hill, for the purpose of a recreation-ground. 

The Cambrian Archzeological Society will assemble for 
the annual gathering this year at Holywell. The proceedings 
begin on August 18, and extend over five days. 

The Society of Antiquaries passed the following resolu- 
tions at last week’s meeting :—“ That this society hears with 
deep regret that the eighteenth-century glass that was formerly 
in the north transept window of Westminster Abbey Church 
has been irretrievably injured by cutting it down to fit a new 
window of an entirely different design ; and at the same time 
expresses a hope that the old glass now in the east and west 
windows will be preserved uninjured. That a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster.” , 

The Lower Terrace at Brighton, which is a quarter of a 
mile long, with shelter halls, built by the corporation at an 
expense of over 15,000/., was opened on Saturday. The struc-. 
ture also includes a lift for the conveyance of passengers from 
the Marine Parade above to Madeira Road beneath, the sea 
wall at this point being about 5ofeetinheight. This practically 
completes the works cn the sea front at the east of the town. 

The Vestry of St. James’s, Westminster, have invited the 
other vestries and district boards of the metropolis to appoint 
delegates to a conference shortly to be held for the purpose of 
considering the whole subject of the metropolitan water supply, 
and especially the desirableness of asking the Government to 
introduce a Bill (1) either to confer on the County Council 
power to acquire the present undertakings or to establish a 
competing supply ; and (2) to require the water companies to 
supply water by meter at a fixed tariff. 
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THE prosperity of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
continues to increase. According to the report which was 
read at the annual general meeting on Tuesday (the sixty- 
second anniversary of the incorporation of the Institution), 
the number of members was 5,872 at the close of the past 
financial year, and the gross receipts for the twelve months 
amounted to 22,4787, This increase—thirty-seven fold in 
numbers and fifty-fold in revenue—sufficiently indicates 
the position which the Institution has taken in con- 
nection with the profession it was designed to promote. 
The abstract of receipts and expenditure shows, on the 
credit side, income 17,677 135. 1cd. ; capital (that is 
admission fees and life compositions) 3,794/. r4s. ; trust 
fund receipts 1,0054 6s. gd. (including the Crampron 
bequest of 500/ and the TREVITHICK memorial donation, 
too/, os. 9@.), making a total of 22,477/. 145. 72. On the 
other side of the account, the general expenditure has been 
14,696/. 6s. 32. the investments on account of capital 
6,0o90/. 19s, and payments or investments of trust funds 
1,049/. 2s. 4d. At present the Institution investments in 
consols, Metropolitan Board of Works stock, and railway 
debenture stocks amount to 43,500/. ; the freeholds of the 
three contiguous houses in Great George Street, 40,000/,; the 
Whitworth legacy, 5,400/. ; and trust funds, 15,2862. os. tod, 
making a total of 104,186/. os. tod. 


Mr. W. REYNOLDS STEPHENS has been commissioned 
by the President and Council of the Royal Academy to 
paint ‘a wall decoration” in the refreshment-room of the 
Royal Academy. The sketch for it obtained the “ prize for 
a decoration” of the Academy Schools in 1887, and was 
exhibited at the Academy in 1888. The subject is 
“Summer.” The work will be commenced as soon as 
the exhibition closes. This is not the only improvement 
which could be carried out with advantage in the room. 


THE question of the appropriation of the Pavillon de 
Flore is once more discussed in the department of Bati- 
ments Civils in Paris. Of late years the rooms in it were 
used for the Prefect of the Seine. But as he and his staff 
are now accommodated in the Hotel de Ville, the Pavillon 
de Flore can be utilised for a different purpose. There can 
be no doubt that it must be converted into galleries in 
which the works of art that cannot be accommodated in the 
other buildings of the Louvre will be exhibited. In fact, 
the principal room in the pavilion has been a sort of annexe 
to the Louvre for some time. ‘The great difficulty which 
delays the solution of the question relates to finance. M. 
GUILLAUME prepared plans for the remodelling of the 
building, but it was considered that the Chambers would 
not grant the money that would be required. At present 
it is proposed to undertake no works that will require more 
than 1,000/. for their completion, and it is doubtful whether 
even that sum will be approved, for at present the Chambers 
appear to be hostile to all expenditure in connection with 
the public galleries and museums. One important work has 
been commenced at the Louvre. This is the establishment 
of a large gallery to contain antiquities from Tunis and 
Algeria, which will take at least three years to complete. 


Ir is to be hoped Lord Grimtuorpe will stay his hand 
before proceeding to the demolition of the gateway of Old 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn. Lawyers might be expected to have 
alove for antiquity, but clearances have been effected of 
late in Lincoln’s Inn which suggest that in modern practice 
it is well to ignore the past. An article by Mr. A. Ran- 
YARD, who has been associated with the efforts to preserve 
a part of the old buildings, throws a light on the affair, and 
suggests that Lord GrimTHORPE is as influential among the 

enchers as amcng the clergy. Says Mr. RanyarD:— 
“Durirg the last twenty years one block of Lincoln’s Inn 
Ckamters after another has been pulled down to be re- 


| placed by large red brick blocks of chambers, built at the 
expense of the Inn, at first under the superintendence of 
Sir GILBERT Scort, and latterly under the superintendence 
of Lord GrimrHorre, who has acted as volunteer and 
honorary architect of the Inn. In 1885, when the gateway 
was reached, a numerously-signed petition was presented to 
the benchers praying them ‘to countermand the further 
destruction of the buildings of the Gatehouse Court, 
on account of the historic interest which attaches 
to them, as well as on account of their picturesque 
appearance and fire-resisting structure.’ In acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of the petition, which I had the honour 
of sending in for the petitioners, Lord Justice Corron, as 
treasurer of the Inn, wrote to me on March 1g, 1886, 
saying that he was requested by the Masters of the Bench 
to acknowledge the receipt of the petition, and added :— 
‘I thank you for the trouble you have taken to obtain so 
wide an expression of opinion for the assistance of the 
bench, and have to inform you that there is no present 
intention of proceeding with the demolition of the buildings 
in Gatehouse Court, and that the representations of the 
petitioners shall have full consideration, should occasion 
arise.’ This, together with the inscription which the 
Society of Arts had affixed, with the leave’ of the bench, 
over the Chancery Lane windows of Thurloe’s rooms, was, 
I thought, sufficient guarantee that the work of destruction 
would not proceed further. But where money is to be 
spent in bricks and mortar there are many natural influences 
which work against the preservation of old buildings. I will 
not deal with surmises, but will state facts patent to every 
one.” In spite of what Lord Corron promised, it seems 
evident that the doom of the gateway and the neighbouring 
buildings is settled. This is shown by the tampering 
with the buildings. There is also a rumour set afloat that 
they are becoming dangerous. Mr, RANYARD urges on the 
benchers that they should give instructions for a reverential 
maintenance of the old buildings. But in the eagerness to 
“improve,” which is characteristic of the place, we must 
say we have little hope that the gateway and building will 
not be sacrificed to Lord GRIMTHORPE’S projects. 


Ir is not often English Medizval church plate is in the 
market, and therefore much interest was excited by the sale 
at Christie’s on Tuesday of a thurible and incense-boat 
which had been found about fifty years ago in Whittlesea 
Mere. Both relics are supposed to have belonged to Ramsey 
Abbey. The thurible is represented in SHaw’s “‘ Decorated 
Arts of the Middle Ages,” and is also described in the 
Archeological Journal of 1851. It is 11 inches high, ona 
circular foot 3? inches in diameter. When it was placed 
before the audience there was some cheering, and the first 
bid was made of 500/.,, which in the next three bids rose to 
1,000/., the only competitors being Mr. C. Davis and Mr. 
Boorg, who, however, did not advance beyond Mr. Davis’s 
bid of 1,1554, at which sum he was the purchaser. The 
ship or incense-boat, more properly a ‘‘naviculare,” with 
its double Tudor rose in gilt on the cover, and the rams’ 
heads and ozdée ornament denoting the sea, was much 
admired as a most interesting example of English work of 
the early Tudor period not later than 1486. It is 11 inches 
in length and 3 inches high, standing on a hexagonal foot 
of elegant form. There were several competitors for the 
possession of this, but after 400/, had been bid there were 
only Mr. BoorEe and Mr. Davis, who was again the pur- 
chaser at the price of goo/, Much interest was felt as to 
whether the purchase had been made for the British 
Museum, as Mr. FRANKS was present, but from all that 
could be gathered it was for a private collector. 


‘THE suppression of the customs tariff by which works 
of art, ancient or modern, imported into the United States 
were mulcted by a duty of 30 per cent. has been adopted 
by a majority of twenty in the House of Representatives. 
But as the impost leads a sort of charmed life—for according 
to the journals it has been abolished more than once—it is 
not unlikely the Customs officers will still be able to exact 
the full percentage of the tariff. There is also to be a re- 
duction on foreign bcoks, but those in the English language 
are not included under that title, and the importers will still 
have the privilege of paying 25 per cent. on the value, 
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ARCHITECTURE WITHOUT MOULDINGS. 
By Henry TRAVIS. 


T would, doubtless, be a great advantage—a step in the 
right direction, if that important but lost principle in 
external architecture—colour—could be restored to modern 
practice. What little colour there is in the external archi- 
tecture of the present day is accidental rather than inten- 
tional—a matter of red bricks and buff stone, which are 
fairly good and cheap raterials ; but stone decays, both 
absorb soot and blacken in a year or two. Much better are 
to be had. 

If it could be proved to demonstration that the most 
glorious materials that Nature’s handiwork, operating upon 
our little crust of British earth, had ever produced; 
materials possessing an almost unlimited scale of colour 
and everlasting durability ; materials which the Romans, 
with their superb architectural notions, ransacked Europe, 
Asia and Africa to possess, are to be had in this country 
for the asking, and that an architectural treatment might be 
specially devised that would display not only in the most 
perfect but most economical manner their natural and 
characteristic beauty, the British public, now so distin- 
guished for its warm interest in art by an expenditure of 
many thousands of pounds sterling annually, would 
assuredly welcome the appearance of such a novelty in 
architectural construction as appears in this number of Ze 
Architect, being the reduced sketch of a design intended 
to demonstrate this proposition. Its adequacy, however, 
for the purpose can only be appreciated by looking at the 
original coloured drawing, but it will probably be sufficient 

to promote a little useful consideration of a subject that has 
engaged the earnest attention of Q. DE Quincy, HITToRFF, 
PENROSE, FERGUSSON and many others. No one acquainted 
‘with what has actually been done in London with granite in 
architectural construction will deny its importance as a build- 
ing material. But owing apparently to the necessity of some 
influential architect fully appreciating its value, what was 
‘done forty or fifty years ago on Cornhill is repeated to-day in 
‘Eastcheap at Lloyds’ Bank—apparently it is impossible to 
‘get beyond a Tuscan or Roman Doric column, and when 
done few would say the result is worth all the labour and 
the cost. A fair amount of consideration on my own part 
convinces me that the idea of big columns and megalithic 
‘construction is both a practical and an artistic mistake if 
the material is ever to have full justice done to it. Greeks, 
Romans, Italians, treated the material in a better way. 
~The drawing I have made shows what could be done if 
microlithic construction with small stones were adopted. I 
am aware that this method involves an increase of beds and 
joints, but then I am also aware that BRuNTON & 
“TevER’s machines make short work with a granite surface, 
smoothing a square foot in five minutes, and that mere boys 
can work the apparatus that burnishes the external surface 
ofa block. Modern science gives us our opportunity. In 
short, megalithic construction is out of touch with the age 
and its science, and has been ever since Rome was deserted 
by MaximiaAn, and CONSTANTINE and JUSTINIAN were busy 
supplying the pressing architectural wants of the new relli- 
gion at Byzantium. As in these days, columnar structures, 
however grand, were out of the question, ANTHEMIUS was 
there with his science and his little blocks. The design 
referred to could be carried out without a single moulding 
—strictly so called—all that would be necessary being a 
’ few larger or smaller splays. Having moderate-sized blocks 
of different colours at command a decorated construction 
could be adopted. Thus, although granite is a very obsti- 
nate and intractable material, and in past times has almost 
defied the power and ingenuity of man, we moderns could 
become its master, instead, apparently, of being rather 
frightened of it. E 
In the drawing the polychromatic treatment 1s based 
upon that of the Temple towers of the Euphrates valley. 
Like modern town buildings they were constructed in 
storeys, generally, if not always, seven in number, with a 
contrasting colour to each. As all art originated in the 
East, and as the most beautiful examples of colour come 
from that quarter of the globe, I felt, in adopting the 
principle, confident of a good result, and, though I can see 
some improvements, I have not been mistaken, 


The design submitted for the economical treatment 
of granites, porphyries, and other igneous rocks, in the 
external architecture of first-class buildings, would, it is 
believed, secure variety of colour and durability of structure 
in the destructive atmosphere of London. The _ part 
marked a would be black and grey; 8, red relieved with 
green ; C, yellow relieved with blue; p, white and grey. 


KARL BOTTICHER. 


EW men among the moderns can be said to have 
exercised so much influence on the architecture of 
their age as FRIEDRICH SCHINKEL and Karu BOTTICHER 
with the Germans. ScHINKEL died in 1841, his friend a few 
weeks ago. ‘They were both, during their lives, idolaters of 
Greek work. Both perhaps overrated its applicability to 
nineteenth-century requirements as well as their own com- 
petence to deal with it. ScuinKeL did design buildings 
which have some resemblance to Classic structures, but it 
must be said they appear in the parts that are best to 
be mechanical reproductions rather than fresh creations. 
There is a hardness about German imitations of Classic 
works, whether in architecture, sculpture, painting or the 
drama, which is not a characteristic of anything produced 
by the Greeks, and they are no less unlike Roman pro- 
ductions. ScHINKEL’s Schauspielhaus in Berlin holds as 
much relation to a Greek theatre as SCHILLER’s ‘‘ Braut von 
Messina” with its choruses and absence of acts to a Greek 
tragedy. In the latter, as the poet acknowledges, there is a 
mixture of Christian, Greek and Moorish religious ideas, 
because SCHILLER believed that in Messina were to be 
found not only living evidence but memorials of their 
existence, and he claimed it as a poet’s privilege to treat the 
varieties of religion as a collective whole, in order to impart 
a sort of local colour to his scene. In the same way 
ScHINKEL Claimed his right to deal with details. We 
cannot fancy a Greek poet or a Greek architect standing up 
for the liberty to become controversial, and the mere 
thought of such a contest would be fatal to the simplicity 
and unity of Greek ideas. 

BOTTICHER was, as a writer and thinker, to some extent 
related to both ScHinKEL and ScHILLER. From the latter 
he derived much of the theory which is to be found in his 
chief work, “Tektonik der Hellenen,” and especially the 
belief that the Greeks did not go about their work ina 
lumbering way any more than men of genius at all times, 
but genially and spiritedly like youths at athletic games. 
From SCHILLER also was obtained an elevation of thought 
and a devotion to what, according to the poet, is the highest 
aim of all art—that is, making people happy. If BOrTicHER 
had confined himself to the reading of books on esthetics, 
however exalted or abstruse might be the reasoning, he 
would still only be able to see a Greek building in his 
mind's eye, but ScHINKEL’s work gave reality to BOTTICHER’S 
imagination. It was no doubt only architecture of a 
German sublime sort; still it was better than mere words 
for a student who was in search of principles. Besides, 
SCHINKEL was an enthusiast, who had the sense to perceive 
that his buildings would be better appreciated by his 
countrymen if they formed a part of a philosophical 
treatise such as BOTTICHER was ambitious to write. He 
imparted his information and experience freely, and his 
support and friendship must have been useful in many ways 
to a man in BOTrIcHER’s position. Indeed, it seems 
improbable that BOTTICHER could have attained his position 
‘n the Bauschule of Berlin without the influence of the 
architect, who was one of the great men of the capital, 

When Borricuer entered the Berlin School of Building 
in 1827 he was in his twenty-first year. Nordhausen was 
his birthplace, a town with over 20,000 inhabitants, where 
his father was a baker—a stern, irascible man, who seems to 
have been endowed with the faculty of making the people 
around him unhappy. Kart, the eldest son, led: a 
miserable life at home, but on that account he attended 
more earnestly to the classes in the local school. He was 
also glad to ramble in the country, and a sketch he made of 
an old abbey in one of his excursions had much to do with 
the determination of his life’s work. The schoolmaster was 
struck with the ability that was indicated by the drawing, 
and went on a mission to the father in the hope that Kart, 
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as a promising youth, might be allowed to study painting. 
But the elder BOrricHER was not to be moved, and the 
unlucky boy was punished for his ability by being set to 
servile work, which from its severity was expected to turn 
his inclinations away from art and prepare his mind for 
some useful pursuit. The paternal discipline was not 
successful. KARL gained a little of the martyr’s enthu- 
siasm, and his fate excited sympathy at the public school. 
Once more the head-master tried his skill in diplomacy. <A 
compromise was effected. It was agreed that KARL was 
not to become a painter but an architect, which, in the 
father’s eyes was an acceptable business, because he believed 
there was something mechanical about it, and his son could 
at least help in the building of ovens. So Karu became a 
pupil of the building inspector of the town. 

He did not find much congeniality in the office or in his 
companions. B6tTTicHER somehow had obtained and read 
one of the works of WINCKELMANN, and, although the 
greater part was beyond him, it afforded a glimmering of a 
nobler sort of work than the routine which occupied the 
attention of himself and others in the office. He did not 
become careless through disgust, and that he utilised his 
practice as a measurer is evident from his passing an exami- 
nation in geometry. Afterwards he was permitted to study 
mathematics in Erfurt, and became competent for admission 
in the Building School of Berlin. 

The training which he had gone through could hardly 
fail to have hardened him. Young as he was he became 
engaged to the daughter of the burgomaster, but he believed 
she jilted him, and this grievance, added to those of which 
his father was the cause—one being an intimation that he 
must look to himself for maintenance—made him a sort of 
misanthrope. He was not a “ Fuchs” that was welcomed 
with greetings in the school. B6OrTTICHER interpreted the 
war-cry “ Frei ist der Bursch” as an incentive to inde- 
pendence. He applied himself so closely to his studies as 
to soon gain the interest of the professors, and any time he 
could spare from books and drawings he was obliged to 
utilise in designs for manufacturers in order to gain a living. 
Fate was preparing him for a career that was to be useful. 
He gained an introduction to SCHINKEL, who was then 
engaged on the Museum, and was supposed to be making 
a second Athens of Berlin. B6rricHER was not content 
with all the work that was prescribed for him ; in addition 
he studied Greek with as much care as if he intended to 
become a teacher of the language. Such industry and 
devotion to one side of art could not pass unnoticed. The 
first commission he received from the authorities was one 
by which he was appointed to make drawings of the church 
plate and vestments remaining in the Rhine district. In 
1832 he was nominated as teacher in one-of the art schools; 
the salary was low, but it placed his foot on the ladder by 
which professorships are reached. 

The drawings he made by order naturally made him 
take a temporary interest in Gothic architecture. His first 
book was on Medizeval timberwork. It was appreciated by 
the judges, and BOTTICHER was invited to aid in the teach- 
ing of the Bauschule. At the time French romanticism 
was not without its effect in the classrooms. B6OTTICHER, 
as became an investigator of Gothic buildings, was expected 
to join the Romanticists, among whom one of his friends 
was a leader. But in the discussions he made it plain that 
all his thoughts were with the Greeks, although circum- 
stances had assigned him to Medizevalism for a brief period. 

The offers which were made to him are evidence that 
BOTTICHER soon gained a reputation for a teacher. For 
although he might be taken as a man devoted to one idea, 
which was the exposition of the principles of Greek archi- 
tecture, yet whatever he agreed to do was performed 
with thoroughness. One case may be noted. The German 
Government, profiting by all that was being said in England 
about the advantages of schools of design, decided to 
establish one in Berlin. BOrricHER was appointed one of 
the masters, and among his duties he was to explain the 
application of art to the silk industry. It was characteristic 
of his way of looking at things that he considered he was 
incompetent to teach how designs should be made until he 
understood the process of weaving. To the masters of the 
Science and Art Schools and the high officers of the 
Department Karu Bérricuer’s hesitation will appcar 
absurd, for the proper course is supposed to be to prepare 


designs on paper and let the manufacturers carry them out 
as well as they can, which in many cases means that the 
manufacturers have to adapt what they have purchased. 
BOTTICHER’S earnestness served him well, for in the short 
time he was able to sit at a loom he discovered a substitute 
for the French “ double web,” the secret of which was kept 
rigorously in France, and for this he received a reward on 
the German scale—that is, of the small amount of 50/. 

The “‘Tektonik der Hellenen” was at this time in pro- 
egress. As his idea became more defined to his mind, the 
author appeared to be in a state of ecstasy. He considered 
that a divine light had illuminated his intelligence, and to 
gain more graces of the kind he was willing to make any 
sacrifice. ‘The Hellenic form he accepted as something 
especially celestial that came complete from above, like 
ATHENS: from the brain of Zeus. The effect on himself he 
believed to be profitable to salvation, and he said a man 
could learn religion from the Hellenic idea, as it appeared 
to him, better than from impassioned theologians. Germany 
at all times was productive of mystics, and BOTTICHER 
might claim a place among them. It looked as if he were 
about to add one more to the countless systems of idealism 
which were found throughout the Fatherland, and each one 
of which was supposed to be a revelation of the good time 
coming :— 

Und was die innere Stimme spricht 
Das tauscht die hoffende Seele nicht. 


It is no wonder some of BOTTICHER’s friends deplored an 
undertaking which seemed to them of the will-o’-the-wisp 
sort ; but on the other side was SCHINKEL, who was glad to 
find an enthusiast who was so willing to spend his energies in 
advocating a return to Greek forms as a necessity of the 
human soul. 

It will be asked what was BOrricHER’s idea or secret of 
Greek art on which he placed so much value? Only 
an idea that is as old as philosophy. What he affirmed 
is simply an application of a Platonic notion, which may 
have come through Egyptian priests from the earliest 
speculators in the desert or the caves, and that is the belief 
in a relationship between the creating spirit and its shelter. 
The American transcendentalist adapted it to modern phy- 
siological ideas of man when he said the spirit first makes 
the house, and subsequently the house makes the spirit, 
that is to say, for a large part of one’s life the body is the 
master. BOrTTICHER’s theory was that a building is but an 
organism or, let us say, resembles one, and that in its con- 
struction there is a correspondence to the creation by nature, 
for there is a determining idea in the first place which is 
realised by a process or processes acting on substances. 
There are parts in the building as in the plant or animal, 
but they all subserve a general purpose, which corresponds 
with the creative idea. In a Greek temple—for we can 
only guess at the arrangements of the houses+there is not 
much difficulty in observing the correspondence between 
the parts and the purpose they serve. In such a case, 
when we know which is the most important part, we might 
conclude that it ought to be the most emphatic. But in the 
case of a building that is to be utilised for legislation, like 
the English Houses of Parliament, the organisation is not 
simple, and in consequence the relative proportion or 
position of the parts does not serve for all time. ‘There is, 
for example, a larger average attendance during a session 
than formerly, and in consequence there is more or less 
inconvenience. At times the majority of committee-rooms 
will be occupied by the members and a few lawyers 
and agents, while there are some in which, too, 
trumpery private Bills may be considered and which are 
crowded to the doors. It might be said that for a building 
of the kind the divisions should be removable in order to 
adapt them to circumstances. ‘The law of organisation that 
is derivable from a Greek temple is inoperative when it is 
applied to a building for legislation, and. many other cases 
could be named in which it would be also without use. 
But what may be inferred from BOrricHEr’s theory is the 
necessity of thinking of plan, in the first place, and having 
as few sacrifices as possible of convenience to external | 
appearance. A Greek temple would answer its purpose if 
the plan were held to be of secondary importance, but if we 
may dare put the two buildings in juxtaposition how much 
inconvenience is caused in an English hotel where a 
picturesque exterior is desired by a landlord, regardiess of 
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the difficulties which the occupants will have to undergo in 
their explorations of the building in search of their rooms ? 
As acontribution towards our knowledge of Greek temples 
BorricHER’s books are admirable, for after reading his 
pages we think more highly of the architects, but any one 
who wishes to apply the organic theory would do better to 
take a modern building for a subject. In them the 
organisation is not of an elementary class. 

When BoérricHeER brought out his book the relationship 
between species of organisms was only known as a specula- 
tion of LAMarck’s. It is not therefore surprising that he 
should regard the Greek temple as something sw? generis, 
and which was not derivative from timber structures or 
Eastern buildings. He divided the temples into two classes, 
of which the Parthenon and Erechtheum were the types— 
one for worship, the other for festival celebrations. 

BOtricuHEr’s life was happy on the whole, for he was 
enough of a philosopher to take his share of trouble with 
equanimity. In 1848 he was called out to serve, and was 
able to pass an examination which qualified for a lieuten- 
ancy. After the war he continued his teaching in the 
Bauschule. In 1868 he was considered the most qualified 
among the artists to have control of the casts of antique 
sculpture in the museum. He prepared a new catalogue, 
and adopted a more rational arrangement of the figures. 
But after some time he found himself at variance with the 
authorities about the method of preparing casts, and in 1875 
he retired. Since then he lived in an honourable retirement, 
esteemed by his countrymen, but especially by artists and 
students. BOTTICHER was not, however,.to be gratified by 
seeing a return to Greek forms in building. He may, 
perhaps, have reflected that all things have to submit to the 
law of change, and if the architect of the Parthenon could 
again appear he would not build a temple in Germany in a 
form that was best suited to Greece. 


GROUND-RENTS.* 


HE treatise on urban rating by Mr. SaRcANnr is not to 
be taken as a guide to local authorities on the 
manner of levying rates. It presents the political and 
economical principles of rating rather than the procedure 
of raising the money, and it may be considered as an 
inquiry into the relations between the owners of ground- 
rents and leaseholders and between leaseholders and 
occupiers. A book of the kind is opportune, for at 
the present time one of the political problems with many 
is how to make the owners of ground-rents contribute more 
largely to general and local rates. We may say that Mr. 
SarGANT takes the landlords’ side, and maintains that the 
only equitable course is to allow the ancient arrangement to 
remain, not only for the sake of the landowners, but in 
order to preserve the theory of contracts, which is of great 
importance in all countries, but especially in England, 
where there are dealings with people of all parts of the 
world. Towards the close of his inquiry Mr. SARGANT has 
some passages which will suggest that it is a lawyer who is 
writing, and who sees that a change in the contract system 
is sure to be followed by others which will involve more 
inconvenience than at first appears :— 


The argument for supporting existing contracts, says Mr. Sargant, 
is a cumulative’ one, and it is but right to set out those additional 
reasons which, even if such contracts went beyond the natural justice 
of the case independently of contract, and ought to be restrained in 
the future, would still appear sufficient to probibit any interference with 
existing contracts. } j 

The covenant to pay all rates and taxes which is contained in a 
building lease is a bargain entered into upon good consideration, and 
by a perfectly competent party ; and above all it is one part, and one 
part only, of a much more varied and extensive contract. On what 
principle is such a bargain to be reopened at all ? And if reopened, 
why is not the whole contract to be reopened at the same time ? 
Freeholders who have let at a small fixed rent because it is fixed, and 
because it is to be kept free from the payment of rates and taxes, will 
certainly not suffer on the whole if, while they are deprived of the 
benefit of this indemnity on the one hand, they are on the other 
allowed to reap the benefit of the increase of Jand value which has 
since occurred ; but will lessees and other ‘‘ building owners” view 
the matter in the same light? Is not their demand merely to have the 


* Urban Rating: being an Inquiry into the Incidence of Local 
Taxation in Towns. By C. H, Sargant, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
Longmans, Green & Co, 


contract reopened only as to that item of it which is to their 
disadvantage? And is this a demand which either justice or common 
sense can recommend ? 


But the case is even stronger than if it rested between the original 
parties to the contract. Where the building contract is an old one— 
and it is these instances that are said to be particularly deserving of 
relief—there have in general been several changes of the owner- 
ship in each interest in the house, In these cases the purchaser of the 
interest of the building owner has in each case purchased with full 
knowledge of the obligation to pay allrates and taxes, and has adjusted 
the terms of his purchase accordingly ; while the purchaser of the 
fixed rent-charge or ground-rent has also been aware of the indemnity 
against rates to which his interest is entitled, and has given a higher 
price in consequence. On what principle is the former to -be relieved 
of a part of the obligation subject to which he purchased, and the 
latter to be mulcted of a part of the indemnity for which he has paid ? 
Why is Peter to be robbed to pay Paul ? 


This extract indicates the character of the argument 
throughout. Mr. Sarcant does not weary himself or his 
reader by going into questions of the fitness of things, as if 
he were assisting at the creation of a new world where there 
were no precedents to follow or engagements to be fulfilled. 
Taking life as it is, he looks on the question of ground- 
rent as an ordinary bargain between two parties who are 
equally well able to take care of their interests. We must 
look at the subject only so far as it concerns building, and 
it cannot be denied that there are conditions in the arrange- 
ments between ground landlords and leaseholders which do 
not promote good building. It is possible to measure the 
resistance of materials with a good deal of precision, and 
in a great many cases it will be found hereafter that there is 
a surprising connection between the term of a lease and 
the endurance of a building. A rigorous economy has to 
be observed throughout the construction, and so close to 
loss do speculative builders occasionally sail, that we have 
known cases of suburban villas where a shelf or two could 
not be afforded. Local regulations help to control the 
effects of keen competition in the construction ; but it 
happens too often that the surveyor or inspector is baffled 
by the ingenuity of foremen. We do not say that the short 
leasehold system must always produce scamped work ; but 
it will be found that the jerry-builder always considers that 
system to be his justification. 

Mr. Sarcant rightly describes a very common arrange- 
ment of getting up houses, when he says :—“ The person 
who builds is not, as a rule, an individual building, either 
by himself or through contractors, for his own occupation, 
nor even an investor building in order to keep and let the 
houses for the purposes of investment, but a professional 
or speculative builder who makes a business of building 
houses for the purpose of afterwards disposing of them at a 
profit.” As a rule, the builder is financed by capitalists 
who look only to the profits to be derived from the specula- 
tion, and whose desire is to be bound no longer than until 
a more profitable investment turns up. Of late years, it 
may be said the connection of a builder or the building 
capitalist with a house is of short duration, and the arrange- 
ments with a ground landlord are determined by the condi- 
tions of the speculation. The aim of the capitalist is to sell 
the house rather than undertake the risks of letting. For that 
purpose it must appear to be cheap, and as the rent for the 
site is an important element in the transaction, there is no 
doubt that wherever it is practicable that rent is kept low. 
Builders are not deficient in shrewdness, and it would be 
absurd to suppose that they are always compelled to accept 
any rent which an owner may fix. What is feasible some- 
times in dealing with a landlord can be seen from the 
history of the Pimlico district, which is thus given by 
Mr. SARGANT :— 


It appears that the late Mr. Cubitt, who had taken a very large 
tract of land in Pimlico on a building agreement from the late Marquis 
of Westminster, had, by the time Warwick Square came to be built 
over, provided the total ground-rent payable to the Marquis, and was 


entitled to take up leases of the Warwick Square houses at a nominal 


ground-rent of Is, per annum each. Mr. Cubitt did not himself build 
the Warwick Square houses, but made sub-agreements with other 
builders for this purpose, these builders agreeing to take up leases 
from Mr. Cubitt at a ground-rent of 1/, per foot frontage, or of 267, on 
a house with a 26-foot frontage. Mr. Ryde built a house for himself 
on these terms, and was consequently entitled to a lease from Mr, 
Cubitt at 262. ground-rent. But instead of this he purchased Mr. 
Cubitt’s right to a lease at Is. a year from the Marquis, by paying 
Mr. Cubitt twenty-five years’ purchase of the difference between Is. and 
26/,, or a capital sum of 648/. 15s., and a lease was thereupon granted 
to Mr. Ryde direct from the Marquis at Is, a year. On the other 
hand a neighbour of Mr, Ryde’s, who was like him entitled to a lease 
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from Mr. Cubitt at 267, ground-rent, did not care to invest his money 
at 4 per cent. in the purchase of Mr. Cubitt’s interest. He therefore 
took up a lease from Mr, Cubitt at 267, and Mr, Cubitt took up a 
Jease from the Marquis at 1s.; Mr. Cubitt’s profit in this case, there- 
fore, being represented, not by a capital sum, but by an annuity during 
the continuance of the leases of 252, 195. per annum. 


It may be said that Mr. Cuprri’s was an exceptional case ; 
but there are builders who are no less gifted with the fore- 
sight that will enable them to imagine the possibilities of 
profit in an unopened estate, and they deserve a similar 
reward for their enterprise. 

The rent of a shilling a year could not be called 
excessive, but Mr. Cugitr did not deal with his tenants as 
liberally as the Marquis of WESTMINSTER. He became a 
middleman who charged five hundred and twenty times the 
original rent, and the occupiers of the houses are fortunate 
if there is still only one of the sort between them and the 
owner of the ground. In London there are hierarchies of 
whose names the occupant of the building may be ignorant. 
This is frequently shown by the evidence given on Standing 
Orders in respect of schemes affecting the metropolis. The 
occupant of a house gives the name of the lessor from. whom 
he holds, and believes there is only one middleman. But 
the opponents discover there are more, and an allegation 
is based on the circumstance, and it is then found that 
there are several interests in the property. It is the 
middlemen who commonly are the cause of the discontent 
which gives rise to agitation against the owners of the 
ground, who are made the victims of men who receivé 
more profit. 

In the determining of the amount of a ground-rent 
the question of rates and taxes is rarely ignored. ‘There 
are streets in London where the houses on both sides may 
be similar ; but if the boundary between two unions passes 
through it, a higher rent is given for those which are in 
the union where the taxes are known to be the lower of the 
two. For a similar reason, houses are preferred which are 
outside a municipal boundary. How far the amount of taxa- 
tion can diminish the worth of a building site is shown by 
what occurs at Falmouth. Upon the house property on Lord 
KIMBERLEY’s estate a church rate of 15. 4¢. in the pound 
can be levied under an Act of Cuartes II. People will 
not take land so mulcted, for, according to one witness 
before the Parliamentary Committee, “to escape that, the 
builders get out of the property of Lord Kimper.ry and 
go into Mr. Basset?’s property at the northern end of the 
town,” 

This case shows how little can make a building estate 
ineligible, and we must suppose that equal consideration is 
given to the subject in other places besides Falmouth. If 
the amount of rent is only fixed after there is a calculation 
of the rates and taxes which have to be paid, it isa doubtful 
policy to diminish that rent by assessing it with a share of 
the taxation. In cases where house property is acquired 
by a landlord, after a short lease, it raay seem hard that the 
State does not benefit by the transaction, but if houses are 
erected on tenures of ninety-nine years it is supposed that 
in that time there will be sufficient profit to overbalance all 
the cost of building. There are business premises in 
London in which, from being so well established, a com- 
petence is attainable in less than ten years. Birmingham is 
supposed to be advanced in political economy and free 
from all exactions of a feudal sort. But in the new streets 
costly buildings have to be erected on leases for less than 
ninety-nine years, and which will revert to the Corporation. 
It is not easy to make out any reason why there shouldbe 
a code of morality for a municipality which is not equally 
applicable by individuals. 

Politicians and economists are divided on the subject of 
the taxation of ground-rents. The Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of 1870 declared “that it is expedient to make 
owners as well as occupiers directly liable for a certain 
proportion of the rates.” A Committee on Town Holdings 
was appointed in 1886 to consider, among other subjects, 
“the question of a direct assessment on the owners of 
ground-rents and on the owners of increased values im- 
parted to land by building operations or other improve- 
ments,’ The report has not appeared. But, according to 
Miz. SARGANT, the witnesses “have as a rule demanded in 
general terms that the whole or some part of local taxation 
shall be thrown on the landowners in relief of the occupiers, 
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and that with regard both to existing contracts and to future 
contracts.” How far a revolution of the kind would have 
an influence on building it would be hard to determine at 
present. Landlords in future contracts would be likely to 
charge an increased rent corresponding with the amount 
payable as taxes, and, when it is possible, might add enough 
to compensate for the diminution of the rent under existing 
contracts. For who is to fix the price of building land, or 
is a landlord to be bound to describe the elements which 
go to the fixing of a rent? The change will not, we believe, 
bring many advantages to occupiers, unless it may be in the 
satisfaction of obtaining a barren victory. 


TESSERZ. 


Rfosaic as an Element of Decoration. 


Sir M. D. WYATT. 


HE combined action of the moisture and severe frost of 
our climate is such as must always, I fear, render but 
little durable any extensive application of mosaic in small 
tesseree as external decorations ; to a great extent, therefore, 
architects will have to look upon it as an internal embellish- 
ment. It is, of course, a coloured incrustation, applicable to 
any structural surfaces which it may be desirable to enrich ; 
and its appropriate design must be strictly determined by very 
nearly the same laws which should govern the distribution of 
polychromatic decoration executed through any other medium 
upon similar surfaces. The chief exceptional conditions are, 
firstly, its expense, which entails simplicity; secondly, the 
extremely vivid way in which it reflects light and exhibits local 
colour partially, demanding judgment to adapt the design to 
the mode of lighting; and, thirdly, its limitations under 
ordinary circumstances as a means of artistic expression, 
which lead to the prudent avoidance of many of those pictorial 
elements, such as perspective, foreshortening, lively action, or 
complicated chiaroscuro, which are proper and agreeable 
sources of effect in mural paintings executed with more tract- 
able vehicles. That which the designer will probably at first 
feel to be his greatest difficulty, the arrangement of the cement 
joints which attach the tesserz to one another, will, when once 
he has mastered the principles upon which they should be 
disposed, prove a ready and most essential means of heighten- 
ing his effects. The jointing is, to a mosaic designer, exactly 
what the lines and reticulations of an engraving or etching are 
to an engraver; and the rules of taste which apply to the one 
apply equally to the other. For instance, as the engraver’s 
lines by convexity or concavity express the undulations of 
drapery, and the modelling of surfaces advancing to or retreat- 
ing from the spectator’s eye, so precisely should the directions 
of the jointing of a piece of pictorial mosaic. Again, as the - 
regular ruling or cross-latching of an engraved half tint is made 
to give value to the broken lights and shades of the leading 
figures, to which by their vivid contrasts attention has to be 
attracted, so precisely should the uniformity of the jointing 
with even-sized tesserze diminish the brilliancy of a mosaic 
background, breaking up the light which would otherwise be 
so strongly reflected from, say a white or golden background, 
as to quite kill the effect of the figures or ornaments to be 
relieved upon it. Another point which should be carefully 
attended to in arranging the jointing is to allow a row of 
tesseree of the same colour as the ground to always follow every 
leading contour profiled upon the background. The use of 
this rule, which was invariably followed by all good mosaicists, 
is to prevent the directions of the generally horizontal and 
vertical jointing lines of the background from cutting awkwardly 
against the profiles, which the eye should be allowed to follow 
without being led off into other channels, or distracted by the 
occurrence of irregularly shaped tesserze next to leading forms. 
This reduplication, as it were, of mosaic outline has almost the 
effect of the lead line in stained-glass, and is not much less 
essential to good effect. It is always to be remembered that, 
at the distance from the eye at which mosaics are usually likely 
to be placed, mechanical defects disappear, but that artistic 
mistakes betray themselves, despite the most perfect me- 
chanical execution. Hence it is far better to spend time, 
thought and money in getting really first-rate cartoons than in 
endeavouring to bring the tesserz to fine joints or microscopic 
minuteness. In mounting to the summit of the great dome of 
St. Peter’s glimpses are caught from time to time of the nature 
of the mosaicwork ; and the observer, who from below may 
have fancied the whole to have been wrought with great exact- 
ness, will find that the work is of the coarsest description, with 
joints in which often a good-sized pencil might be laid. From 
its judicious design, however, the effect of the whole is 
eminently satisfactory when viewed from the floor of the 
cathedral. 
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St. Peter's and the Pantheon. 
JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 

Rome, like the Creation, is an entire wonder, which gradually 
dismembers itself into new wonders—the Coliseum, the Pan- 
theon, St. Peter’s, &c. As Albano was more smitten with 
buildings than with any other work of man, he saw from afar, 
with reverence, the long mountain-chain of art, which in turn 
bore hills upon itself. He stopped before the plain of St. 
Peter’s, around which the enormous colonnades seem like 
corsos, and which are peopled with a multitude of statues ; in 
the centre uprises the obelisk, and on its right and left an ever- 
flowing fountain. From the lofty steps the proudest of the 
world’s churches, one which is filled within with churches, seems 
to look down upon earth while it is elevated towards heaven. 
Within, the temple appeared to grow in size as Albano and his 
party walked through it. When they passed round one column 
there was another standing before them, and as they Jooked up 
they fancied that holy giants were gazing down earnestly upon 
them. Albano’s young heart was at length filled with emotion 
at the sight, and he said to his father :—“ In no art is the soul so 
overpowered by the sublime as in architecture. In all other 
arts the giant stands within and in the depths of the soul, but 
in architecture he appears to stand without and close before it.” 
One of his companions replied that even in St. Peter’s the 
sublime was to be found in the brain, for the church stood in 
something that was greater than itself, namely, in Rome, and 
under the still greater heavens, in the presence of which there 
was little emotion felt. He complained that in his brain the 
place reserved for the sublime was just then occupied by the 
countless volutes and monuments which seemed to be in- 
separable from the majesty of the building. But another of the 
party corrected him, saying that whenever the sublime once 
really appears it makes us indifferent to whatever was little, and, 
as proof, reference was made to the cathedral of Strasburg, 
and to nature itself, which never becomes little although it 
has grasses and villages. It was arranged that a visit to the 
Pantheon should follow, and they went there. How grandly 
yet simply appears the hall! Eight yellow columns support its 
brow, and the dome is as majestic as the head of the Zeus of 
Homer. ‘Why should new temples be raised,” exclaimed 
Albano, “while the Pantheon and others are sunk in rubbish ?” 
As they entered, the building appeared as an Odeum full of the 
tones of the sphere-rusic, a world within a world. And over- 
head, through the opening of the summit, the light of the day 
gleamed down as if the dome had touched the clouds. Around 
they saw nothing but the temple-bearing columns. Albano, on 
being asked, said of the two he preferred St. Peter’s. One of 
his companions remarked that was because youth, like nations, 
were fitted to appreciate greatness of size rather than beauty ; 
that while the body grows from the beautiful to the strong the 
mind, on the contrary, ripens from strength to beauty, and that 
when older he would be sure to prefer the Pantheon. 


Progress of Italian Gothic. 
M. E. WALCOTT. 

The development of Lombardic into Gothic architecture is 
marked by rapid changes. The crypt and Latin cross remain 5 
but a spire rises over the central lantern, lateral flowers flank 
the west front, the baptistery shrinks into the font, a lofty screen 
rises before the choir, which is lengthened out, and porches 
over the entrance doors. The characteristic “bull’s eye” 
window in the west front became the rose window of the Gothic 
style. There is no instance of a French chevet. The churches 
are either (1) basilicas, or (2) apsidal churches, where the aisles 
do not extend round the apse; and a series of apsidal chapels 
is sometimes added on the east of the transepts. Bologna, 
built c. 1390, is a three-aisled basilica, with an eastern central 
apse, and square-ended lateral chapels along the entire length. 
Bari, c. 1171, has a square east end, internally apsidal, with 
flanking towers, lateral sacristies, a central cupola, and project- 
ing porches—a Lombardic feature. Novara, of the eleventh 
century, retains its atrium, connecting it with a baptistery. 
Pisa, 1063-1113, has double aisles to the choir and nave, an 
eastern apse, and an apse to each wing of the transept. Milan, 
begun 1386, comprises a nave and two transepts, all with double 
aisles; a choir with a trigonal apse, and north and south 
sacristies. The baptisteries of Pisa and Parma, of the twelfth 
century, and those of Verona, Pistoia, and Volterra, like the 
earlier examples of Ratisbon, Cremona (800), Florence (671), 
St. John Lateran (440), and Ravenna (399) are octagonal ; that 
of Padua is a square in plan and circular above. It is not 
improbable that the octagonal churches were so built in order 
to receive a dome. One of the earliest instances of the Pointed 
style is St. Andrea, Vercelli, built by an Englishman in the 
thirteenth century. It has a square east end, and two polygonal 
chapels attached to each transert. The west end is flanked 
with towers, and there is a central octagonal dome. At Sienna, 
begun 1243, we have the triple-gabled font, circular window, 


and three portals of the characteristic Italian type; a square 
east end, with the central alley having a niche-like apse 1n the 
wall, three aisles throughout the church, with eastern square 
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chapels to the transept, and to the south wing a belfry attached, 
and a central dome. Florence, begun at the extreme ciose of 
the thirteenth century, is transverse triapsal, like the early 
churches of Cologne and our modern St. Paul’s, and has a 
central dome, begun 1420. Milan, commenced 1385, has a 
five-aisled nave, a shallow transept with aisles, with trigonal 
apses, and one trigonal eastern apse, with a circlet of columns, 
a compromise between the French chevet and the German apse. 
There is a central octagonal lantern. A western transept is 
found in conjunction with an octagonal tower in the centre of it 
at St, Antonio, Piacenza, c. 1014; and two western towers, like 
a quasi-transept, appear with a western cloister at St. Ambrogio, 
Milan, rebuilt in the twelfth century. The cruciform cathedral 
of Pisa was built by Buschetto di Dulichio,a Greek An apsidal 
eastern aisle occurs at St. Antonio, Padua; St. Stephano, 
Verona; inthe Lateran and Milan Cathedral. The former has 
radiating chapels. The entire east wall of the transept is often 
pierced with an arcade of five or eleven arches, opening into 
parallel chapels, the larger or central forming the east limb of 
the cross ; there are eleven at St. Croce, Florence, 1290-1320 ; 
seven at St. Domenichino, Sienna ; and five at St. Anastasia. 


Reflections at Palenque, Central America, 
DESIRE CHARNAY. 
It is a familiar axiom in science that nature does nothing 


per saltum, but advances by slow transformations ; and we can 
follow her in her work, from the atom to the highest of created 


beings. The moral world presents the same phenomena as the 
physical, and the history of ideas pursues a course parallel to 
How far back we must go 
in the past to trace the development of an invention or of an 
It is the 
same with civilisations, which never spring into being all com- 


plete, but which always have a lowly beginning ; in our 


museums we see the different stages through which they pass— 


from the neolithic age to the age of bronze, thence to the age 
of iron. 


It is undoubted that our own civilisation is descended 
from the civilisation of the Greeks; still, more than twenty 
centuries separate us from the Greeks, and though our civil 
architecture differs totally from theirs, certain of our public 
edifices, the ornaments that adorn them and those which adorn 
our dwellings, are sufficient evidence that our arts in general 
are Grecian in origin. Now, that which took place in the Old 
World has taken place also in the New. Here, too, there was one 
sole impulsion toward civilisation, and all the civilisations here 
are Toltec, as all the civilisations of Europe are Grecian. But 
though on the western continent the impulsion was a single one, as 
in Europe, it was much more direct, and the march of civilisation 
more rapid. In the course of eleven hundred years it spread 
from north to south among divers peoples, and everywhere on 
the high plateaus, as well as in Central America, Tabasco, 
Guatemala, and Yucatan, it was the Toltec himself who 
planted this civilisation. But when he came among popula- 
tions of greater density, or of greater power of resistance, he 
seems to have expended all his vigour, exhausted all his genius, 
in the erection of monuments, each richer, more striking, or 
more extravagant than the others. This conqueror then fused 
with the conquered populations, and after undergoing their 
influence in the general plan of buildings, he imposed on them 
his ornamentation, just as we have inherited the ornamentation 
of the Greeks ; he gave to them his vesture, his weapons, his 
personal ornaments, his astronomy, his method of reckoning 
time, his religion, his history ; but he adopted their language, 
and then he blended with the mass and disappeared in the 
storm of civil war, revolution, and conquest. The Toltec died 
out. This is a point that hitherto has never been understood, 
and the great mistake of explorers is that they have studied 
each palace, each ruin, separately, without troubling themselves 
as to whether they had not all a common bond, and whether 
the civilisations they represent were not interrelated and sprung 
from one source. As in all other researches, so in this, the 
inquiry should have proceeded from the simple to the complex, 
and herein our work differs essentially from that of our pre- 
decessors. That this is the true method of investigation is 
proved by the results, for we have seen the problem resolve 
itself, and the whole history of American civilisations has been 
developed before our eyes. This theory, it is true, does not include 
the primitive populations, neither does it take note of certain 
remote influences having their origin in mixtures of races or 
chance accessions of Japanese, Chinese, or Malay elements ; 
but of these earliest races what can we ever hope to know? 
Nevertheless, this question will later be made the subject of a 
special study. In order to penetrate far back into the darkness 
of ages, we should need a moral microscope of unlimited power, 
and even then what should we know? Man is so ancient upon 
the earth, his origin dates so far back, that, behind the 
populations latest discovered, we see others looming in 
penumbra, and still others, just as in every drop of water, with 
the aid of higher microscopic powers, we discover, behind the 
infinitely minute another world of the infinitely minute, and 
still another, ad ¢@netum 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tue final decision in the legal contest concerning the 
relative authenticity of two paintings representing MARAT in 
his bath, and both said to be the work of Davin, has been 
given, unless the litigants are disposed to expend more 
money in the contest. Some years ago the Prince NAPOLEON 
sold to M. DurAND-RUEL, the dealer, one of the pictures 
which he had acquired from the family of Davin, and 
which, according to the statement of a grandson of the 
painter, was a ‘‘répétition originale.” M. Duranp-RUEL 
sold it to M. Trrmg, an amateur, who exhibited it at an 
exhibition of portraits in 1885, and in the catalogue it was 
described as being the work of Davip. The widow of 
another grandson of the painter, who possessed a similar 
work, sought for an injunction to prohibit M. Terme from 
attributing his picture to Davip to the injury of her 
property, which was claimed to be the only original. The 
case came before one of the courts, and it was ordered that 
three experts, one of them being’ the late M. Cananet, 
should report on the subject. They decided that the 
picture belonging to Mme. Davip-CHASSAGNOLLE was the 
original work of Davin, and that M. Trerme’s was only a 
copy executed in a superior style. The latter was pro- 
hibited from describing it as an original or replica by the 
hand of Davin, but M. TErMe’s interests were not sacri- 
ficed, for the bargain between him and the dealer was 
annulled at the expense of M. DurAND-RvuEL. The latter 
appealed, and, after the custom in most countries, the 
second court upset the judgment of the first. It was 
declared, on the same evidence, that M. TrRmr’s picture 
was the personal work of Davip, and Mme. Davip- 
CHASSAGNOLLE was condemned to pay all the expenses of 
the first action and of the appeal. The two pictures have 
now an interest which must enhance their value in the 
eyes of lawyers. 

Mr. T. Hucues, who died in Chester on Friday 
evening, was well known in the district as one of the 
founders of the Chester Archeological and Historic Society, 
and he served it as honorary secretary for nearly a quarter 
of acentury. He acquired an amount of knowledge about 
local antiquities that was unrivalled. Among the books 
which bear his name as author or editor are “The 
Stranger’s Handbook to Chester,” “Chester in its Early 
Youth,” ‘‘Bateman’s Ancient Chester,” King’s Vale 
Royal,” and ‘The Cheshire Whéat Sheaf.” His library is 
invaluable, and should be acquired at any price for the 
county. In the controversy on the origin of the city walls, 
he took the side of those who believed in the Romans as 
the builders, For twenty years Mr. HucHEs was a member 
of the Town Council and had a share in the management 
of municipal affairs. 


Tue Hymers’ College competition has ended in favour 
of the local architects, Messrs. Borreritt, Sons & 
Bitson, of Hull. Mr. E. C. Rosins, the assessor, says 
of their design :—In my judgment there is but one design 
which completely satisfies the specific requirements con- 
tained in the “Instructions,” one only which realises in 
every essential particular what I understand to be compre- 
hended under the title “ Hall-Passage System,” which has 
been adopted by the committee, with my full concurrence, 
as the latest improvement in school planning. The author 
of this design has summarised his views thus :—Strict 
attention has been paid to the instructions that “the 
controlling idea in the arrangement of the plans is that 
of perfect openness of supervision, and generally to carry 
out the spirit of the hall-passage system thoroughly,” that is 
to say, every classroom is entered directly from the floor of 
the central hall or of the galleries surrounding three sides 
of it, while the whole hall, with its entrances and exits, and 
also its principal staircase, is completely commanded from 
the head-master’s and the porter’s rooms, what corridors 
there are being employed for secondary entrances to the 
hall and for access to the lavatories, &c. They are, 
however, perfectly straight, wide, and as short as pos- 
sible, their continuation indicating the direction in which 
future extensions can most fittingly be made. In too 
many of the plans the “heart of the design,” the 
great hall, is not looked upon as a ‘“hall-passage,” 
but is itself surrounded with corridors more or less 


open io the hall, thereby variously increasing the stipu- 
lated area of the hall stated to be “not less than 4,000 
square feet,” and by inference not more than 1o per cent. 
in excess thereof. Asa matter of fact there are but sixteen 
designs, of which the hall is from 4,000 to 4,400 square 
feet in area and no more—four extend to 5,000 or under, 
seven to 6,000, six to 7,000, three to 8,ooo or under, and 
one to 8,300 square feet. Not content with this very con- — 
siderable enlargement of the hall, and contrary to the in- 
structions, the majority of the competitors have added a 
supplementary corridor between the hall and the adminis- 
trative department, thus cutting off the hall from the super- 
vision of the head-master and porter. The second pre- 
mium has been awarded to Mr. E. T. A. WicRAm, of 
London, and the third to Messrs. CHorLEY & CoNNON, of 
Leeds. There were thirty-seven competitors. 


THE prices hitherto obtained for M. MerissoniER’s 
cabinet works have excited astonishment, but the fortune of 
his 18/4 surpasses that of its predecessors. It seems 
incredible that any one could be found who was willing to 
buy a picture at the rate of 57/2, per square inch. The 
picture measures 49 centimetres by 75 centimetres, and it 
cost 850,000 frs., which is at the rate we have stated. 
M. DELAHANTE, who was the owner of the picture, recently 
took some pains to convince the French amateurs that a 
picture bearing a similar title, which was sold by auction 
for 131,000 frs., was only a replica of his work. Soon 
afterwards he was offered 500,000 frs. by a dealer for the 
picture, which sum he accepted. The dealer was able to 
obtain in a day or two about 70 per cent. profit on his invest- 
ment, for he sold the picture to one of the proprietors of 
the drapery shop called the Louvre for 850,000 frs. As 
MAcBETH says, “Can such things be and overcome us 
like a summer cloud without our speciai wonder?” The 
artist is no gainer by the transaction, but he may be excused 
if his arrogance is increased by the event. Like so many 
other successful works of M. Meissonier the picture 
relates to NAPOLEON, and depicts the beginning of the end 
of his fortune. The Emperor is shown returning from 
Russia, a defeated man, surrounded by a wearied staff, one 
of the generals being asleep on his horse. Ney alone 
preserves his old courage and _ devil-may-careishness. 
Although he is on the second plane of the picture he is a 
more pleasing object than NAPOLEON, who appears alone in 
front. 


Dr. THORNTON PARKER, of Newport, Rhode Island, 
made a good suggestion in a paper he read before the 
American Public Health Association: —“No one will 
pretend,” he said, “that the sanitary conditions of the 
majority of our summer resorts are at all’ equal to what 
they should be, or to what the public has a right to 
demand. As a local board of health has a right and duty 
to close a house injurious or dangerous to health and life, 
and to forbid its occupancy until reasonable sanitary re- 
quirements have been observed and causes of danger 
removed, so it would almost seem to be a reasonable in- 
ference that a national board of heaith should have power 
to discipline summer resorts and other localities, and pre- 
vent the seekers for health and pleasure from risking their 
own and their children’s lives in places desperately neglected, 
unhealthful and dangerous.” In England there is more 
reason for the adoption of this suggestion than in America, 
for the seaside resorts being older the evils are more 
difficult to be remedied. The local authorities are not to 
be trusted, for they feel that it is only in the holiday 
season money is to be made, and accordingly the law 
is not enforced. Look at Margate, where, for more 
than a generation, there has been talk about the necessity 
to clear away the abominations by which the subsoil is 
permeated, but apparently there is no sign that the danger 
will be averted until many more years elapse. The rival 
town, Ramsgate, is proposing to make a costly communica- 
tion between the cliffs on the east and west sides, Nothing 
is, however, said about the sanitary improvement of the 
town itself, which is much to be desired. In fact there are 
few towns along the coast which would escape condemnation 
if, as the American proposes, they came under the dis- 
cipline of a national but efficient board of health. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 

NO, 232..SKETCHES OF IRONWORK. [W. J. N. MILLARD.) 
WO. 233.-STALLS, BOZEN, TYROL, &C. (W. J. N. MILLARD.] 
NO. 234—MONREALE CATHEDRAL, SICILY. [W. J. N. MILLARD.} 
NO. 235,-FOUNTAIN, TAORMINA, SICILY. [W. J. N, MILLARD.) 


VILLA AT WOODFORD. 


SEMI-DETACHED VILLAS, LITTLESTONE-ON-SHA, KENT. 


HE design we illustrate this week is one of a number 
now being carried out. on this estate. The external 
walls, chimneys and towers will be of red Elham Valley 
bricks and Portland stone dressings. The upper portion of 
front and returns will be half-timbered work in KEENE’s 
cement, and the ornamental panels of BRown’s foliated 
tiles in colour to match the cement. The roofs will be tiled 
with Elham Valley red roofing tiles. The windows will 
have casements, and the upper portions divided by small 
bars into 6-inch squares. This estate, which until recently 
Was comparatively unknown, lies on the south coast of 
Kent, between Folkestone and Dungeness. The extensive 
bay is sheltered on the north-east by the heights of Shorn- 
cliffe and Dover, and is fanned from the south by the 
delightful summer breezes from the Channel. The marine 
picture is one of singular beauty and animation, whilst the 
neighbourhood (New Romney) is full of antiquarian and 
historic interest. The estate has been laid out with great 
care. A site has been reserved for a convalescent home. 
A golf club-house will shortly be erected, the links extend- 
ing upwards of three miles in length. Sites are also fixed 
for a church, bank and general post-office. As the South- 
Eastern Railway Company have resolved to co-operate with 
the projectors of the scheme in an unusually liberal degree, 
its success ought to be fully assured. ‘The design is by Mr. 
Percy B. Tusss, architect, 77 Fore Street, E.C. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE twelfth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., president, in the chair. 


Elections for the Session 1890-91. 

The PRESIDENT read the list of names of gentlemen elected 
to serve on the Council and standing committees, adding, by 
request, the names of those nominated but not returned. 

President—Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. 

Vice-Presidents—G. Aitchison, A.R.A.; J. MacVicar Ander- 
son; Arthur Cates ; and Henry Currey. 

Hon. Secretary—Aston Webb. 

No others were nominated. 

The Councti—T. E. Collcutt,* 442 votes; John Slater,* 
399 ; A. Graham,* 391 ; Ernest George, 388 ; Wm. Emerson,* 
383; John Belcher,* 379 ; R. Phené Spiers,* 377 5 T. Blashill,* 
376; J. Brooks,* 364; Wyatt Papworth,* 360; Campbell 
Douglas,* 300; J. Brydon, 298 ; J. D. Sedding, 297 ; Octavius 
Hansard,* 288; E. C. Robins,* 281; John Holden,* 280; 
E. A. Gruning;* 268 ; and J. B. Fraser,* 254, elected. 

W. L. Ridge, 247; E. T. Hall, 235; R. J. Johnson, 234 ; 
E. J. May, 207; J. P. Seddon, 206 ; J. Goddard, 197 ; Rowland 
Plumbe, 179; J. W. Connon, 142 ; H. G. W. Drinkwater, 142 ; 
B. Ingelow, 120; E. Seward, 113; and H. R. Gough, 102, not 
returned. 

Associate Members—R. T. Blomfield, 292 ; T. M. Rickman, 
241, elected. ; 

A. E. Street, 236; G. R. Julian, 159; and G. A. T. Middle- 
ton, 50, not returned. 

Presidents of Allied Societies—H. Crisp, Bristol ; T. Drew, 
Dublin; R. K. Freeman, Manchester ; J. M. Reade, Liver- 
pool; H. Walker, Nottingham ; and Leonard Stokes, president 
of the Architectural Association. 

The Council consists of 32 members. 
turned 526, of which 30 were invalid. 

The results of the elections for the standing committees were 
next announced by the President. 


Voting papers re 


Art—k. H. Carpenter,* 416; Mervyn E. Macartney,* 407 ; 
J. M. Brydon, 400; Ernest Newton, 386; E. S. Prior, 375 ; 
Ralph Nevill,* 360; E. J. May, 350; C. Forster Hayward,” 
328; W. Kidner,* 332; and T. J. Flockton, 313, elected. 

Maurice B. Adams,* 293; R. S. Wornum, 279, not returned. 

Assoctates—E. Ingress Bell,* 410; G. H. Birch,* 373; 
James Neale,* 366; A. B. Pite,* 334; Gerald C. Horsley, 332 ; 
and Alfred Aitchison,* 303, elected. 

Walter L. Spiers, 202; A. Needham Wilson, 185; and 
T. E. Pryce, 158, not returned. 

460 votes in order, 23 spoiled. 

Literature —Wyatt Papworth,* 430; H. H. Stannus,* 417 ; 
J. A. Gotch,* 4o9; C. L. Eastlake,* 4o4; B. Ingelow,* 4or ; 
J. H. Eagles,* 398; Loftus Brock,* 386; M. E. Macartney, 
373; F. T. Baggallay, 370; and H. W. Pratt,* 359, elected ; 
E. S. Prior, 344, not returned. 

Associates—R. T. Blomfield,* 414; Paul Waterhouse,* 404 ; 
A. E. Street,* 397; G. R. Julian,* 335; T. Garratt,* 328; and 
H. O. Cresswell, 247, elected. 

T. Arnold, 205; R. Lockyer Cox, 194; and H. T. Hare, 
III, not returned. 

462 votes in order, 21 spoiled. 

Practice—E. T. Hall,* 398; S. F. Clarkson,* 389; Banister 
Fletcher,* 287; Cole A. Adams,* 383; L. W. Ridge," 382 ; 
J. S. Hanson,* 379; G. E. Grayson,* 370; H. C. Boyes,* 342 ; 
S. Salter,* 331; and G. R. Crickmay,* 317, elected. 

John Norton, 224; C. H. Shoppee, 159; Rx M. Roe, 167 ; 
Alfred Williams, 147; and J. G. Finch Noyes, 139, not 
returned. 

Assoctates—T. M. Rickman,* 240; T. Batterbury,* 355 ; 
E. Woodthorpe,* 352; F. H. A. Hardcastle,* 330; A. Re 
Barker,* 311 ; and R. S. Wilkinson,* 291, elected. 

W. L. Spiers, 244; Frederick Wallen, 172; and C. B, 
Arding, 153, not returned. 

467 votes in order, 15 spoiled. 

Science—Roger T. Smith,* 451; J. D. Mathews,* 4323 
H. D. Appleton,* 414 ; A. J. Gale,* 411 ; Lewis Angell,* 409 ; 
B. Tabberer,* 393 ; T. H. Watson, 391; Ernest Turner, 382 ; 
T. W. Cutler, 376; and H. Dawson,” 372, elected. 

A, Payne, 320; and O. C. Wylson, 267, not returned. 

Associates—C. Henman,” 384; H. Tanner,” 377; W. E. 
Street,* 374; H. Gribble, 366; I. Hooper, 326; and H. Love- 
grove,* 316, elected. 

A. C. Bulmer Booth, 299; and G. A. Pryce Cuxson, 200, 
not returned. 

475 votes in order, 7 spoiled. 

The PRESIDENT in a few words expressed his deep apprecia- 
tion of the honour done to him in electing him President for 
the third time. 

On the motion of Mr. Carpenter, seconded by Mr. Hansard, 
the thanks of the Institute were passed to the retiring Council, 
and specially to the country members, and Mr. H. D. Appleton 
and the presidents of the allied societies. 

A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. E. T. Hall and seconded 
by Mr. Forster Hayward, was passed to the scrutineers. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS then read a paper by Count D’Hulst, 
of which the following is an abstract, on 


The Arab House in Cairo. 

The author stated that it was a general habit in the Orient 
for a monarch to build a fresh capital on ascending the throne. 
Among the examples of this habit, Cairo was conspicuous ; 
and, again, Egypt had been the most conquered and exposed 
to internecine quarrels. These causes, time, and an unreason- 
able imitation of European architecture had furthered the 
destruction of the Arab houses. Some beautiful old ones were, 
however, still left in Cairo, and proved that the richness and 
elegance displayed in Arab public buildings were also attributes 
of the private houses. According to Arab writers, private 
houses in Damascus were built after the fashion of the late 
Roman houses ; in Persia, especially in Bagdad, the ancient 
Persian houses served as examples ; while in Northern Africa 
and Spain the Moors evidently had copied those of the ancient 
Roman. The principles of the plan of the Arab house were :— 
(1) Grouping of the rooms around courts and gardens ; (2) 
absolute separation of the rooms for each sex ; (3) prevention 
of passers-by seeing into the courts ; (4) windows arranged so 
that a man on camel-back could not see in, and so that they 
neither overlooked, nor were overlooked by, others ; (5) railing 
the windows of upper floors so that the women could see into 
the streets and courts without being observed ; (6) arrange- 
ment of the entrance to the harim (female apartments) in a 
special court, or in a place remote from that to the salamlik 
(male apartments) ; and (7) the arrangement of rooms, kitchen, 
bath, stables, &c, with due regard to the ruling breezes, and 
the construction of ventilators to air the rooms. 

The Cairo house had generally several floors, and not un- 
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frequently, towards the streets, a row of small shops on the 
ground floor; while in the upper part of the house bay-like 
constructions protruded about a foot and a half, mostly com- 
posed of turned wooden latticework ; the roof was flat and 
surrounded by a pendant fretwork ornament. The foundation 
walls to the height of the first floor were of quarried stone or 
cased externally with the soft calcareous stone of the Mokattam, 
while the superstructure was of plastered brick. The house was 
entered by a more or less narrow dark vestibule leading to the 
court, and forming one or two angles to prevent those in the 
street seeing into it. A detailed description of the court and 
the various halls and rooms was then given, allusion being 
made to the fact that the horseshoe arc, commonly considered 
a characteristic of the Mohammedan arc, was not very frequent 
in Cairo, the author stating that in all the remains of Arab 
houses he had examined he had only discovered two instances 
in which the arcades of the sakad (a reception-room on the 
first floor) were horseshoe shaped. In the Cairo Arab house 
all decoration, exterior and interior, was the work of the archi- 
tect, and not of the decorator or upholsterer. The exterior 
was very plain: all ornamentation, if any, being displayed upon 
the entrance. It was much to be regretted, Count d@’Hulst con- 
sidered, that this style of house building, so suitable to the 
conditions and requirements of the country, was rejected for 
the building @ /a Franca, the suitableness of which was very 
doubtful. The house of the French Consulate-General, better 
known as Count St. Maurice’s House, showed how well 
Cairene architecture could be adapted to modern requirements, 
and what handsome and artistic effects it could produce. 

Local taste and exigencies were important factors in Egypt ; 
and in the towns of the Lower Delta and along the seashore 
there existed an altogether different style, namely, brick archi- 
tecture. What was most noticeable were the doors and door- 
ways, which were ornamented with delightful geometrical 
designs in a kind of mosaic, composed of thin pieces of red 
and black bricks, whose furrows were filled in with white 
plaster, and inlaid in the brickwork. Another mode of decora- 
tion was the utilisation of the brick itself to constitute the 
intended design. An anomaly was the employment of wooden 
chains, the walls being traversed by them, each one intersect- 
ing another to give them greater resistance. The knowledge 
the carpenters displayed in the execution of the joints was 
remarkable. The brickwork was carried with despairing 
regularity up to the cornice of the first floor; this cornice 
consisted of a double row of wooden stalactites, which 
supported the projecting upper floors. It was notable that, 
notwithstanding such a developed technique, no trace of 
moulded bricks had yet been discovered. All the towns of the 
Lower Delta had a number of portals of mosques with 
pendentives constructed entirely of bricks. At Rosetta the 
ground floors were exclusively devoted to warehouses and 
offices ; a separate door leacs to the dwelling with a staircase 
to the first floor ; a peculiarity is that this staircase very often 
protrudes with half of its breadth. In Damietta, as weil as in 
other places, another arrangement existed: the house formed 
three sides of a square; the entrance on the open side led into 
a place partly court, partly hall, having roof only in that part 
which is built over, and this place served for reception. 
Another style of brick architecture which was interesting was 
to be met with at Assiout. These brick constructions, being 
mostly in a ruinous state, were disappearing fast, their material 
being used for new buildings; yet Count d’Hulst thought the 
places mentioned in his paper would well repay a thorough 
exploration, 

Mr. CRACE proposed a vote of thanks to the Count D’Hulst 
for his paper and to Mr. Phené Spiers for reading it, on the 
exceedingly interesting architecture of Cairo. It was a very 
rare thing that a European would have an opportunity of 
seeing the second floor of these houses, as it was intimately 
connected with the ladies’ quarters. As regarded the exterior, 
the simple working in coloured brickwork was worthy of atten- 
tion. In Laing’s book there were examples, chiefly, he believed, 
from provincial towns, and though there were none on a Jarge 
scale, they were most interesting as specimens of brickwork. 
One lesson, he thought, was to be learned, namely, to 
adopt the architecture of the East, instead of always building 
throughout India imitations of London and Paris architecture. 

Mr. WEDMoRE asked if entire rooms were now bought 
and brought away from the East, as used to be the case. 

Mr. CARPENTER said woodwork could hardly be got out of 
the country now. The Boulak Museum had greatly tended to 
preserve all objects of interest. 

Mr. BRINDLEY alluded to the interest attaching to the 
beautiful Arab houses in Algiers ; also to those in Spain, as 
well as in Cairo. He believed that the marble mosaics in the 
houses had been taken from Justinian’s churches. Procopius 
told them that several churches had been built in Egypt. 
Where were they now, and where were the mosaics? He did 
not believe all the mosaics had been taken to Venice. Many 
that were to be found in the mosques were, he believed, 
Christian examples adapted by the Mohammedans, The 
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mosaicwork that did show Arab influence was at Salerno and 
Amalfi. 


The vote was then put by the President and carried by 
acclamation, 


Mr. Spiers replied, and the meeting adjourned. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


he consideration of the report of the Committee on 

Education, adjourned from the evening of the 16th ult, 
was resumed on Friday evening, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, 
in the chair. 

The PRESIDENT, in opening the proceedings, said that it 
seemed necessary to explain to some that the report of the sub- 
committee had been adopted by the committee, and therefore 
it was not as the sub-committee’s report, but as the committee’s 
that it had come before them. Since the adjournment the 
committee had acted on Mr. Stannus’s suggestion, and divided 
the report under heads, which it had been found convenient to 
extend in number beyond the six heads proposed by Mr. 
Stannus. These heads recited in a concise form the matter of 
the various clauses, and were put to the meeting seriatim for 
approval, in the form of resolutions embodying the principles 
in the report of the Special Education Inquiry Committee. 
This course was sanctioned by the meeting without discussion. 
The President read and proposed in turn these resolutions :— 

No. 1. “That some more methodical system of study is 
essential in the Architectural Association, and that the need of 
such a system is emphasised by the recent publication of the 
Institute programme of progressive examinations.” 

Mr. BRODIE, in supporting this, said it was perfectly obvious 
to any one who had worked of late years in the Association 
that some more methodical system should be established. 

Mr. Leverton and Mr. Cole Adams spoke in support. 

Mr. NEEDHAM WILSON said he did not see where the weak 
point lay in their present system. He went further than Mr. 
Adams in not wishing to turn the Association into a college. 
He did not wish to see it made a cramming institution. 

Mr. Wilson was asked by the President whether he was 
opposed to the resolution that a more methodical system of 
education should be devised, and replied in the negative. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

No 2. “ That the mutual system, which was adopted by the 
Association at a time when the number of members was small, 
now presents great disadvantages and difficulties.” 

Mr. LEVERTON objected to the abolition of the voluntary 
system to incur further an enormous expense. When the 
Association started it was composed of young men working on 
the mutual system. For many years they had had classes, 
chairmen and visitors, and the older members acting gratui- 
tously, just as paid masters. As long as they refrained from 
paid masters they could invite members such as Mr, Alfred 
Waterhouse and others to act. The President and Mr. Slater 
had quite failed to show that the voluntary system had reached 
the straining point. He did not think it had reached yet the 
limits of elasticity. He then read a letter published some years 
back by Mr. Farrow. it 

Mr. FARROW said that since that letter had been written 
the circumstances were quite changed. The Institute had 
moreover started the progressive examination, and it was evi- 
dent a change was necessitated. The Institute had changed 
its tactics, and said men must have systematic education to 
pass the progressive examination. Where was it to be got 
except by going abroad, or possibly to America? Would it not 
be a shame that the largest of architectural organisations 
should fail in its duty? It was a matter now of the greatest 
difficulty to get suitable willing men to act as visitors—not for 
a session, but for a single night in a session. Such architects 
as Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. Blomfield, &c., could not come and 
give them their time, but their money they would give them. 
Mr. Florence had told them that one person had promised r1oo/. 
when the change wasmade. Some years back Mr. Robins had 
promised a handsome donation when a change was made. 
There were many who were not able to give their time, but 
would help them when they found they had got a good 
system of education. They had already partly departed from 
the voluntary system, and the voluntary system and paid system 
were already at work. ¥ 

Mr. BERNARD DICKSEE said he thought the Institute 
would assist them in their voluntary system, and that Mr. 
Norman Shaw and other architects of high standing would give 
them a night. 

Remarks were made by Messrs. Fleming, Leverton, 
Brodie, Cole Adams, Max Clarke and others. That the 
system required supplementing was recognised; that the 
majority of architects would be unable to give their time was 
also the experience of most, and a show of hands being taken, 
the resolution was carried without dissentients. | 

No. 3. “That it is advisab to adopt the Institute pro- ] 
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gramme as the basis (but not the limit) of any systematic course 
of instruction established by the Association.” 

Mr. BURRELL objected to taking Institute things as a basis. 
They should take anything that was good, and the Institute 
programme was one good thing. He did not think the Insti- 
tute examination had anything to do with them. It was stated 
on the other hand that the resolution was elastic enough to 
include what Mr. Burrell proposed, and after a question from 
Mr. Sirr the resolution was carried. 

No. 4. ‘' That a combination of lectures and classes is pre- 
ferable to teaching in classes or by lectures taken singly ; and 
also that, as a general rule, instruction in any one subject is 
likely to be better imparted by a single teacher, but that for 
advanced students the system of visitors is in some cases pre- 
ferable.” ; 

Mr. BRODIE suggested that “in soe cases” should be 
altered to ‘‘in most cases,” which alteration was adopted. 

Mr. MAX CLARKE moved an amendment that all the words 
after “preferable” should be omitted. This was seconded by 
Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Farrow and Mr. Brodie opposed the amendment, 
which was lost when put to the meeting and the original motion 
carried. 

No. 5. “' That in formulating any curriculum of study the 
work should, as far as possible, be so arranged as not to 
necessitate, generally speaking, more than twelve hours of 
evening work in each week.” 

After some remarks from Mr. Cole Adams, Mr. Pryce and 
Mr. Earle the resolution was adopted. 

No. 6. ‘‘ That it is particularly desirable that an architec- 
tural studio be established hy the Association.” 

The PRESIDENT, in answer to a question, said the idea was 
that the studio should be open every day for most of the day, 
but at four o’clock and seven o’clock it would be used for day 
and evening classes respectively. 

Mr. LEVERTON said it was easier to make drawings at home 
than ina studio. Those who wanted a studio could go to the 
Academy. He proposed that the studio scheme should be 
postponed for a year. i 

Mr. BRODIE saw in Mr. Leverton’s observation an extra 
reason for starting the studio Many could not get into the 
Academy, and it would be all the more creditable to the 
Association if their studio enabled students to get in the 
Academy. 

Mr. Percy G. SMITH said he had been articled to an 
architect, but he gave up the architect as soon as he was out of 
his articles, entered a studio, and pulled off a studentship. 

Mr. Leverton’s amendment fell to the ground for want of 
a seconder, and the resolution was adopted unanimously. 

No.7. “ That it is desirable that a course of day instruction 
be established on the same basis as the evening instruction.” 

Mr. NEEDHAM WILSON opposed the scheme as being too 
academic. He would take that opportunity of protesting against 
the establishment of anything like day classes, except as merely 
preparatory to a pupil entering an architect’s office. After a 
short time of entering the office the pupil should be of service 
to the architect, and it was not fair that the pupil should have 
the architect’s time in which to attend day classes. 

Mr. COLE ADAMS said he heartily supported the scheme for 
day instruction. To all who had studied the matter the 
establishment of day classes was inevitable. The Institute of 
Architects required that an architect should allow his pupils 
every reasonable facility for improving themselves and for 
preparing themselves to go up for examination. The day 
classes, he believed, would be attended by great success, while 
principals, if they were unwilling to give or allow their pupils 
the necessary instruction, would find applications to enter their 
offices soon fall off. ; f 

The PRESIDENT, in answer to Mr. Beale, said the meaning 
of the report was that they could not omit anything from the 
evening class work and say it was to be done in the day class 
time. 

Mr. BEALE proposed that one or two day classes should be 
established at once. : 4 

Mr. CRESSWELL replied that the resolution quite covered 
Mr. Beale’s proposal, and the resolution was then adopted. 

No. 8. “That it shall be made possible for members to 
obtain books frorn the library during the day time.” ; 

Mr. BRODIE deprecated any approach to an amalgamation 
with the Institute Library, as pointed to in the report. 

The PRESIDENT said it should be borne in mind. The 
resolution was passed. : 

No. 9. “That, inasmuch as it would not be possible to 
carry out the proposed curriculum relying only on voluntary 
helpers, it is desirable that additional paid teachers be ap- 
pointed.” i; 

This was passed after slight verbal opposition by one or 
two members. 

No. 10. “ That this meeting approves the scale of fees men- 
tioned in the report, subject to such modification as may be 
found necessary,’ 
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Mr. WOODTHORPE said no one would pay 52. just to go into 
the studio once and make a cast. 

Mr. PRYCE suggested that to meet certain cases a small fee, 
25. 62, might be charged for a single visit. 

Mr. MAX CLARKE alluded to the four years’ courses. It 
would be four years before the studio was fairly at work and 
fully attended. 

_Mr. H. WILSON said a fee of ten guineas was too high. 
Principals and employers would be benefited by the increased 
competency of their pupils, and should pay something towards 
the expenses of the studio. An architect had told him that he 
would be willing to contribute. 

Mr. BURRELL asked what was proposed to be done for 
those who could not afford to pay when the hitherto existing 
system was abolished. 

“4 Mr, FLEMING said that difficulty would be met by scholar- 
ships. 

Mr. BANISTER F. FLETCHER said he thought all aspiring 
to be architects ought to be able to pay ten guineas. This 
scheme was likely to knock the pupilage system on the head, as 
it had done abroad. Parents also would rather pay ten guineas 
than pay a premium. 

_ Mr. GARBUTT said it was necessary to have teachers, and 
in order to get teachers they must be paid. The scale, he 
thought, was put down at the lowest figure possible. 

Mr. B. DICKSEE asked if the classes were to be self- 
supporting, , 

Mr. BRODIE said that Mr. Burrell thought the change would 
press hardly on some, but there never was a change that did 
not press on some. Other members passed remarks but did 
not pursued them ; they regarded matters of detail not bearing 
on the principles of the scheme. 

Mr. LEVERTON opposed the resolution, as it would break 
up the Association. He moved an unseconded amendment 
that the classes fee shouid be one guinea. 

The PRESIDENT said that the students were already in dif- 
ferent stages of advancement, and therefore the four years’ 
courses would start directly, and be carried on concurrently each 
year. When the studio is open all four courses would be put in 
operation. Pupils could do something by speaking to their 
principals. Parents and guardians would very soon be 
acquainted with the new scheme and its advantages as con- 
cerned them. It was intended that the classes and lectures 
should be self-supporting. 

The resolution was carried with scarcely a dissentient hand 
help up. 

No. 11. “That it has become absolutely necessary that a 
paid assistant secretary be employed ” was carried unanimously. 

No, 12. ‘‘ That this meeting considers that the annual sub- 
scription for town members should be raised to one guinea, and 
that for country members should remain as at present.” 

The PRESIDENT, in proposing the adoption, said the com- 
mittee saw no other alternative but that of raising the sub- 
scription. Logically looked at, it was reasonable. In earlier 
days students had but two or three classes, and but a small 
library. Many additional advantages had been procured year 
by year, and they might reasonably have raised the subscription 
by an extra shilling from time to time. The advantages now 
were double what they had been when the Association was 
started. 

Mr. Cole Adams and Mr. Max Clarke spoke in support. 

Mr. BRODIE proposed an amendment that a class of 
honorary members, to pay Ios. a year, be formed, and this 
was seconded by Mr. W. Henry White. 

Mr. NEEDHAM WILSON strongly opposed the raising of the 
subscription, and said they might save 140/. a year by dispens- 
ing with the conversazione and soirée. 

Mr. GARBUTT suggested the amendment should form a 
rider to the resolution. 

Mr. PRATT, hon. treasurer, supported the amendment 
because there was a difficulty in getting all the subscriptions at 
present, and there would be a danger of losing members who 
at present paid the Ios, if the subscription became 1/. 

Mr. WOODTHORPE decidedly opposed the amendment. 
The very members who some supposed would rather retire than 
pay 1/. were those who had reaped the benefit of the Associa- 
tion, and who were in a position to pay a guinea without 
reluctance. 

Mr. CRESSWELL said the amendment would give relief to 
those who least wanted it. He hoped there was more ésfrit de 
corps among the members of the Association than some seemed 
to suppose. 

Mr. LEVERTON said the question was whether the old 
members could but would not pay an increased subscription. 

The amendment was opposed by Mr. Earle, Mr. Mountford 
and others. It was not carried. 

Incidentally it transpired that Mr. Needham Wilson had 
come to London too late to go through any classes, and the 
President said the committee had spontaneously asked Mr. 
Wilson to act as visitor to one of the classes, as they felt his 
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help would be of great value. Mr. Wilson, he said, had done 
the Association good service. 

An amendment by Mr. Leverton to send out voting papers 
was lost by a large majority, only twenty-one hands being held 
up in support. 

The resolution was passed amid applause, and with only 
eight dissentients. It was on the point of being passed at the 
outset without debate, when Mr. Brodie interposed his amend- 
ment, saying he thought the resolution was about to be voted 
on in a hurried way. 

The final resolutions were adopted as a necessary sequence, 
without discussion, viz. :-— 

No. 13. “ That this meeting approves the suggestion of the 
committee that a guarantee fund and an endowment fund be 
established.” 

No. 14. “That the best thanks of the Association be ex- 
pressed to those gentlemen who so kindly, considerately and 
ably assisted the special committee in the preparation of their 
report.” 

No. 15. “That the resolutions which have been passed be 
referred to the general committee, with instructions to take the 
necessary steps to carry the same into effect.” 

The meeting was adjourned at 10.15 for a fortnight, when 
the amendments requisite to be made in the rules will be con- 
sidered. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T the annual general meeting of this Association, held in 
the Architectural Hall, 42 George Street, Professor 
G. Baldwin Brown, president, in the chair, the secretary 
(Mr. T. Fairbairn) read the report of council on the past 
session, in which pleasure was expressed that they were now 
able to advance the higher aims of the Association by the 
publication of their transactions. It was hoped that in course 
of time the issues might become more numerous ; meanwhile 
they were confined to historical papers and to accounts of 
ancient buildings. During the session twenty-seven new 
members had been admitted, the number on the roll being 
now 273. The balance-sheet for the past session showed an 
excess cf revenue over expenditure of 28/. 16s. 6@., the balance 
in hand being now 192/. 6s. 2d. Reports on the Library, 
Work Class and Sketch-Book Committees were read, in the last 
of which an early issue of a new volume of the sketch-book was 
promised, All these reports were adopted by the meeting, and 
the prizes in the work classes were awarded. The election of 
office-bearers for the ensuing session was next proceeded with, 
the most important being :—President, Mr. John Kinross ; 
past president, Professor Baldwin Brown ; vice-presidents, Mr. 
Archibald Macpherson and Mr. W. W. Robertson; hon. 
secretary, Mr. T. Fairbairn ; hon. treasurer, Mr. J. Johnston, 
C.A.; and hon. librarian, Mr. R. Cameron. 
The retiring president, Professor G. Baldwin Brown, then 
delivered his address, his subject being ‘‘'The New Town of 
Edinburgh.” Referring to the present position of the architec- 
tural profession in Scotland, he said questions of the organisa- 
tion of architects and of the architectural education of students 
were under discussion, and it was to be hoped that the outcome 
would be a closer union among members of the profession for 
the furtherance of common aims as well as improvements in the 
methods of art education. It would be premature to enter 
upon any detailed discussion of prospective arrangements, and 
accordingly a subject had been chosen for the address which 
had at once general historical importance, and also more imme- 
diate interest for members of the profession in Edinburgh. He 
then considered the ‘“‘New Town of Edinburgh,” both in itself 
as presenting standard examples of a particular style of 
architecture, and also in relation to the general course of 
development through which cities had in all ages passed. 
After reviewing the characteristics of the old and new towns of 
Edinburgh in the light of historical parallels, the President said 
that the history of modern improvements in Edinburgh was not 
one which it was possible to look upon with unmixed satisfac- 
tion, for at almost every step there was evidence of narrowness 
of view or of interested motives influencing bodies or persons 
engaged in the common work. Parts had been shifted many 
times; sometimes the Town Council had been the attacking 
party, while at other times it had stood up to defend the city 
against individual lawlessness, or the aggressions of private or 
public corporations. For example, one of the feuars of land in 
Charlotte Square early in the century had tried to deviate from 
the plan given by Robert Adam, and was defeated in an action 
at law brought by the Town Council, while, on the other hand, 
this very body had in 1772 been sued by the feuars of the New 
Town to prevent their building on the land south of Princes 
Street. The building of the houses at the corner of the North 
Bridge and Princes Street, unsuccessfully resisted by Lord 
Cockburn and others, was another case in point, while at the 
present moment the Town Council was manfully resisting 
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some schemes of a railway company which, if carried on, would 
reflect irreparable injury on certain parts of the city. In spite 
of these drawbacks, however, the New Town of Edinburgh had 
got itself built, and had remained, considering all things, fairly 
well preserved. It was well, however, to remember that the 
negligence of a single generation of citizens might result in the 
injury or destruction of priceless architectural treasures, and the 
consequent degradation of the common civic life. 


NOTTINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 


T the annual general meeting of this society, just held, it 
was resolved that the society should subscribe the sum 
of ro/. tos. to the guarantee fund for holding the Congress of 
the National Art Association in the town in 1891, and 5/. 5s. to be 
awarded as a prize to architectural students studying at the School 
of Art or University College, the special form the prize will take 
to be decided by the council of the society after consulting the 
authorities of the institutions named. Mr. G. T. Hine, 
F.R.LBA., retired from the presidency after two and a half 
years of office, and Mr. Herbert Walker, F.RI.BA., was 
elected in his place, with Mr. William Jolly, F.R.1.B.A., vice- 
president. Messrs. Fred. Jackson, F.S.1, R. Booker, F. 
Watson, J. Howitt and A. E. Heazell were chosen members o 
the council, and Mr. J. W. J. Barnes, F.S.I, honorary secretary 
and treasurer. 


ARCHAOLOGY OF NORTHALLERTON. 


HE first outdoor meeting of the present season of the 
Northumberland and Durham Archeological and Archi- 
tectural Society was held, says the Durham Advertiser, at 
Kirby Sigston and Mount Grace Priory in the Northallerton 
district. 

Arrived at Kirby Sigston, the party was met by the Rev. 
C. S. Atkinson, at the old church of St. Andrew’s, which is at 
the present time undergoing repairs. The vicar explained the 
various objects of interest. The Norman nave and some fine 
carving in the chancel were examined, and the east window, 
which contains ancient heraldic: stained-glass, was found of 
interest. Dr. Greenwell gave a description of the ancient 
history of Sigston Church from old records. The vicar (the 
Rev. C. S. Atkinson) said that in Domesday Sighestun was 
mentioned as part of the manor of Allertonshire. The manor 
being granted to William de Carileph, Bishop of Durham, 
became part of the patrimony of St. Cuthbert. About the end 
of the twelfth century Bishop Pudsey granted to his chamber- 
lain or seneschal, Philip Colville, the townships of Thimbleby, 
Foxton, and Ellerbeck, and this family later on acquired the 
manor of Arncliffe, and by marrage with the heiress of 
Ingrams, became also possessed of a great part of Sigston. 
Their son was John de Siggeston. At Whitsuntide, 1293, John 
de Siggeston and Hilary, his wife, widow of Geoffray of 
Maunby, let to the master and brethren of St. Leonard’s 
Hospital at York all the lands she had in dower in Howe for 
tos, 8d. a year. The church of Kirby Sigston was a peculiar 
one, in the jurisdiction of the prior and convent of Durham, 
who were also patrons. The patronage passed,at the Dissolu- 
tion to the King, and afterwards came into the hands of the 
present owners. In 1344 John Danby left a sum of money 
(6s. 8d.) for the restoration of Sigston Church. The church 
was probably restored at the beginning of the present century, 
when all the tracery of the windows was destroyed. 

Pews were put in about 1523, when the floor was filled up to 
its présent level. Probably about this time the church was rebuilt 
and enlarged, and the chantry founded, by Sir John de Sigges- 
ton or his family, as the coats of arms in the east window were 
those of himself and his relatives, while the style of the archi- 
tecture of the nave, aisle and chantry correspond with the time 
and date. He then traced the history of the Sigston estate 
from the time of Sir John de Siggeston down to the present 
owner, Sir Thomas Turner Slingsby, Bart. Mr. C. Hodges 
said he was enabled to see from the restorations that a church 
at Sigston had been built before the Conquest, but where it had 
actually stood would be difficult to define. One of the most 
interesting features of the church was the carving of the capitals, 
reminding: him of those of the chapel of the Nine Altars at 
Durham. He accounted for the beautiful work by supposing 
that the man who carved them was a Kentish man, who came 
from about Farnham, and was the same man who executed the 
carving in Durham Cathedral. Dr. Greenwell said he thought 
the tracery in the east window was of a later date than 1446. 
The window itself might have been of that date, and the tracery 
afterwards inserted. After further examination of the building, 
Dr. Greenwell congratulated the vicar upon the admirable 
manner in which the church was being restored, and said it was 
fortunate that the restoration had fallen into the hands of one 
who would be careful to preserve everything that was worth 
keeping. 
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The members then proceeded to Mount Grace Priory, which 
lies about four miles south-west of Kirby Sigston. Here the 
extensive and instructive ruins of the Carthusian Priory were 
carefully examined. The buildings, constituting the whole 
apparatus of a monastery of that ascetic order, remain so far 
complete as to enable the peculiar arrangements for entire 
seclusion and isolation to be readily understood. They consist 
of the church, prior’s house, outer and inner courts, with the 
cells and gardens, kitchen and gate-house. There is also a 
dwelling-house, built above a century after the dissolution of 
the monastery, and is a characteristic example of the period 
(1654). Mr. Wm. Brown, who is the son of the owner, and an 
antiquarian whose researches have been specially directed to 
the monastic establishments of that part of Yorkshire, capabiy 
elucidated the history of the foundation and after-life of the 
priory, and his remarks were attentively listened to. Mr. C. C. 
Hodges also gave an interesting account of the priory, which he 
said was one of the most beautiful as well as one of the most 
interesting of all the monastic ruins which were so thickly 
studded over the broad county of Yorkshire. 

About half a mile from the Priory, on the top of a steep hill, 
commanding a magnificent view over the great vale of York, 
are the ruins of the lady chapel, dating from the year I515, and 
here, after a ramble through the woods, the majority of the 
party found their way. It was intended to walk on to the 
church of Osmotherly, which contains Norman and Early 
English work, but time would not permit. The members then 
made the return journey to Northallerton by another, but quite 
as picturesque route as that which they took in going. Driving 
by way of Winton, a call was made at St. Thomas’s Church, 
Brompton, the living of which is in the patronage of the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham, the present vicar being the Rev. G. T. 
Winch, who was formerly curate at Byers Green. Here some 
curiously-carved old stones were witnessed. 


THE WESTMINSTER ABBEY COMMISSION. 


A PRELIMINARY meeting of the Royal Commission on 

Westminster Abbey was held on Monday in the Jeru- 
salem Chamber, the Right Hon. David Plunket, M.P., in the 
chair. The reference to the commission is (1) to inquire into 
the present state of the Abbey of Westminster as regards the 
facilities which it offers for providing for the interment and 
otherwise preserving the memory of the most illustrious 
Englishmen in the manner which has been customary for 
many centuries ; and (2) to hear evidence and to consider plans 
for providing, at the Abbey or elsewhere, an additional place 
for memorials, should such a provision appear necessary. Itis 
understood that at the next meeting the Dean of Westminster 
and other officials of the Abbey will give evidence on these 
points. 


BUILDING PRACTICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.—IX.* 
By J. WARE. 


oe is no article in the whole compass of the architect’s 

employment that is more important or more worthy of a 
distinct consideration than the roof, and there is this satisfac- 
tion for the mind of the man of genius in that profession, that 
there is no part in which is greater room for improvement. In 
order to understand rightly in what manner to undertake such 
improvement he must first comprehend perfectly the idea and 
intent of this part of a building, and what is generally known 
concerning its structure. The great caution is, that the roof be 
neither too massy nor too slight ; in the one case it will be too 
heavy, and in the other too light, for the house. Both extremes 
are to be avoided, for in architecture every extreme is to be 
shunned ; but of the two the overweight of roof is more to be 
regarded than too much slightness. This part is intended not 
only to cover the building, but to press upon the walls, and by 
that bearing to unite and hold all together. This it will not he 
massy enough to perform if too little timber be employed, so 
that extreme is to be shunned ; but in practice the great and 
common error is on the other side, and he will do the most 
acceptable service to his profession who shall show how to 
retrench and execute the same roof with a smaller quantity of 
timber ; he will by this take off an unnecessary load from the 
walls, and a large and useless expense to the owner. 

The roof of a house properly expresses the frame of wood- 
work which is raised upon the walls, and the covering of slate, 
tile or lead which is laid over it, and thus the architect is to 
understand it, for he is to compute its weight entire when he 
considers the proportion of its pressure to the supports ; but, 
in the common manner of speaking, only the carpentry or 
timberwork is understood under this term. The form of a roof 
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may be very various. The three principal kinds are the flat, 
the square and the pointed ; to these we are to add the pinnacle 
roof, the double-ridged, and the mutilated roof. This last is 
very beautiful, and is called the Mansard roof, after the name 
of a French architect, its inventor. Lastly, we are to name the 
platform and truncated roof, and, adding to all these the dome, 
we shall have the list of the principal kinds. We might add 
here the ogee roof, which is a piece of French architecture 
neither commodious nor graceful, and some others which fancy 
often prefers to better kinds ; but of these we shall treat more 
largely hereafter, the intent in this place being to give a general 
idea of the roof, its nature, proper weight and proportion. 
When the rcof is pointed its best proportion is to have the pro- 
file an equilateral triangle. In the square roof the angle of the 
ridge is a right angle; this therefore is a middle proportion 
between the pointed and the flat roof, which is in the same 
proportion as a triangular pediment. The pinnacle roof has its 
name from its form, being carried up in resemblance of a 
pinnacle. The Mansard consists of a true and a false one, the 
false roof lying over the true. The platform roof is common in 
the East, and the truncated kind approaches to the nature of 
it. This is cut off at a certain height instead of rising to a 
ridge, and this part is covered sometimes with a terrace and 
encompassed with a balustrade. Of the dome we shall speak 
in its place, and of the other species of roofs. This account is 
sufficient for the general idea of the nature and form of this 
part of an edifice. Whatever be the form of the roof the 
architect must take care in the construction to preserve its 
weight equally on the separate parts that it may not bear more 
upon one side of the building than another, and in the con- 
struction of the whole edifice he will do well to contrive that 
the inner walls bear their share of the load, that more than is 
needful be not laid upon the outer ones. The roof surrounding 
every part of the building, and pressing equally upon every 
part, becomes what it was intended, a band of union and firm- 
ness, as well as a covering to the whole. It preserves the walls 
also by throwing the rain off from them. The making the 
middle or inside walls assist in supporting the roof is best done 
by making them support the girders, and this has many ways 
an excellent effect, for a roof in this case is not in danger of 
falling from the rotting of the end of a girder, which is other. 
wise very often either entirely destructive to this part, or at least 
an inconvenience very difficultly supplied. 

We have reserved the mentioning of floors till we had con- 
sidered the walls and the roof of the edifice, because they are 
introduced in this order in the building of a house, the practice 
being not to lay them till the house is enclosed and covered in, 
because otherwise they would be injured by the weather. We 
are to advise the young architect to get the boards ready long 
before, because, although they are not to be used for a consider- 
able time, it will be of great advantage to let them stand to 
season. As soon, therefore, as the plan of the building is laid, 
and the dimensions of the several rooms allotted, let the boards 
for the floor be cut and rough planed ; then being carefully put 
by in a dry airy place they will be in a good measure seasoned 
by that time they are put to use. The floors of all the rooms 
upon the same storey, and of all the passages between them, 
should be perfectly even ; not so much as a threshold should 
be suffered to rise above the level of the rest, and if in any part 
there be a room or closet whose floor is lower than the general 
surface, it should not be left so, but raised to the level of the 
rest, what is wanting being supplied by a false one. We have 
hitherto spoke of timber ‘loors, by which name is properly 
expressed nothing more than the covering of boards on which 
we tread ; but in the usual acceptation it stands for the whole 
body of the work in this part, comprehending the framed work 
of timber which supports the boards, as weli as the covering 
itself which is fixed upon it. But beside these, which are the 
most general, and as it were universal floors of common houses 
about London, there are several other kinds used in country 
buildings, and by some in the most elegant and highly finished. 
The common floors used in mean buildings are made of loam 
well beaten and tempered with smith’s dust, and with or without 
an addition of lime. Some also make them of pure clay, ox 
blood, and a moderate portion of sharp sand; these three 
ingredients beaten together very thoroughly, and well spread, 
make a firm and good floor, and of a beautiful colour. 

In elegant houses the floors of this nature are made of 
stucco, that is, of plaster of Paris beaten and sifted, and mixed 
with other ingredients. This may be coloured to any hue by 
the additional matter, and when well worked and laid makes a 
very beautiful floor, some of it looking like porphyry. Beside 
these we see halls and some other ground-rooms paved or 
floored with marble or stone, and this either plain or dotted, 
or of a variety of colours, and sometimes in a variety of figures, 
as the boarded floors in some rooms are inlaid with wainscot 
and other handsome woods in various forms. The use of 
Carpeting at this time has set aside the ornamenting of floors 
in a great measure ; it is the custom almost universally to cover 
a room entirely ; so that there is no necessity of any beauty or 
workmanship underneath, 
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In country buildings floors are frequently made also of | because it assists doubly, the smoke getting the easier up as the 
bricks and tiles. These also, according to their shapes, may be | space is all the way wider, and coming down with more diffi- 
laid in a variety of figures ; and they are capable also of some | culty as it grows narrower. Yet this prudent caution must not 
variation of colour, according to the nature of the earth from | be carried to an extreme, because then the smoke will linger in 
which the bricks or tiles are made. These may be laid at any | the upper part, and all the force of the draught below will not 
time, but for those of earth or plaster they are best made in | be sufficient to send it up. 
the beginning of summer, for the sake of their drying. We see Another very good method to assist the discharge of the 
these miserably executed in the country, partly through | smoke is the making two holes one over another in each side of 
ignorance and partly through carelessness ; and in good houses | the chimney ; one of these is to go sloping upwards, and the 
in London, where there are stucco floors, it is too common to | other sloping downwards, so that the smoke will always find 
see frighful cracks across them. In this the workmen are | way through one of them. The placing a movable vane at the 
generally to be censured; stucco floors are very common in | top of the chimney is also often successful; this keeps the 
many parts of Europe, particularly at Venice, where it is rare | opening of the funnel screened against the efforts of the wind, 
to see a crack among a thousand of them, This is more owing | let that blow which way it will. To these we are to add two 
to the thorough tempering and working of the materials than | other contrivances more ingenious than useful; the one is the 
to any secret inthe composition. The architect sees here a | carrying up the funnel spiral, to prevent the easy descent of the 
variety of materials before him ; the boards and plaster are in | smoke, and the other the hanging an ceolipile in the lower part 
general the kinds to be used in upper storeys, the other heavy | of the chimney to drive it up by blowing. This eolipile is a 
sorts being ina manner confined to the lower; but we shall | hollow ball of brass filled with water, with a small opening in 
give him this caution, that whatever kind he takes it be finished | one part ; this being hung up just over the flame blows forcibly 
with care and exactness; if he will look upon the floors in } out at the hole as the water heats. 
general in London he will see theme is reason for the caution. These are the several methods commonly used for the 

In most things relating to building we may refer the modern | remedying as well as preventing the smoking of chimneys; but 
architect to the practice of the ancients for models from which | let the judicious architect proceed upon the most certain prin- 
to work and examples by which to improve; but in the matter } ciples in obviating the danger. Let him observe a due propor- 
of chimneys we have not that resource. The accounts the | tion between the size of the room and that of the chimney ; let 
ancients give of them in their writings are short and trivial, and | him be careful to place the doors in such manner that they may 
the rules of Vitruvius for constructing them are full of obscurity. | most favour the carrying up of the smoke, and to give the sides 
Indeed they were less acquainted with them because they had | a proper projection and the back a due distance. As this falls 
less necessity for them; they lived in a warmer country than | in with the construction and disposition of doors and chimney- 
ours, and they had the use of stoves, so that the construction of | pieces, we shall enter upon the particulars under those heads 
chimneys was little regarded. With us the necessity of them | in their proper place. We have here, in pursuance of the 
is so absolute, and the inconveniences that frequently attend | method laid down in our plan, given the general idea. 
them are so great that nothing more essentially regards the 
profession of the architect than their proper construction and 
disposition. Fires are necessary, and we wish the smoke to 
pass free away; in this the effect of the wind is very great; 
and to be secure of every advantage in that respect the builder 
is to have the danger of smoke in his eye from the first dis- 
position of the building. Let him consider first the nature of 
the region, and from what quarter the winds most frequently 
blow, or most furiously ; and let him, according to this con- 
sideration, clispose the rooms that shall have most need of fires 
in places where these winds have least power. This is much 
earlier than builders usually begin their provision against 
smoky chimneys; but their not taking the precaution in time 
is one of the principal reasons why the fault is so difficult to be 
remedied. He who shall have begun thus can have only the 
ill construction of a chimney to combat with in the attempt of 
remedying an error; he who has neglected it may have the 
disposition of it, which is often impossible, to alter. 

The common causes of smoking are either that the wind is 
too much let in above at the mouth of the shaft, or the smoke 
is stifled below ; and sometimes a higher building, or a great 
elevation of the ground behind, is the source of the mischief. 
Finally, the room in which the chimney is may be so little or 
close that there is not a sufficient current.of air to drive up the 
smoke. When the architect has thus acquainted himself with 
the several causes of the smoking of chimneys, he will know by 
what means he may most rationally obviate such incon- 
veniences, and how he may remedy the accident where in 
spite of all his care it shall happen; when the cause is not 
considered this is impossible, and it is no uncommon thing to 
see much labour bestowed perfectly in vain, because the fault is 
misunderstood. As smoking is the greatest inconvenience that 
can attend this part of architecture, we have set out in this 
place with its causes ; these we shall now caution the architect 
to obviate by a proper disposition and proportion of his rooms, 
and a judicious construction of the chimney itself. We have 
seen that the two great causes of the inconvenience are the 
smoke being driven back or lingering in the funnel; the 
driving back is an accident from without, the lingering in the 
funnel is from some error within, either in the construction of 
the funnel itself or of the room where the chimney stands, 

The chimney may be divided into two parts, the first con- 
taining the opening, the hearth, and the funnel ; the other the 
jambs or sides, the mantelpiece which rests upon them, and 
what is called the chimneypiece, which comes over the mouth. 
This is the common distinction, and according to this the first 
part is what concerns use, the rest ornament. A great deal 
depends upon the opening ; if this be too small and low, the 
smoke of itself naturally is checked at the first setting out, and, 
missing its way, returns into the room ; and, on the contrary, if 
it be too large and high the same happens, because if there be 
too much room for the air and wind the smoke will by that be 
driven into the room, The mouth of the chimney, or that part 
which joins the back, should be something smaller than the 
rest, for this will make a stop against the smoke when it shall be 
coming down into the room, and meeting with that resistance it 
will often return back ; indeed, the making the funnel narrowest 
at bottom is a very great article in the preventing smoking, 


COATES HALL, EDINBURGH. 


wNO a meeting of the executive committee of the Council of 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland a report on the 
purchase of Coates Hall, near St. Mary’s Cathedral, and its 
conversion into a theological hall and college was presented. 
It stated that after negotiations with the adjoining proprietors 
in Grosvenor Crescent, &c., who were interested in securing 
the amenity of the district, and with Mr. Lewis Bilton, who 
was desirous of acquiring the southern portion of the ground 
for building purposes, they arranged that the whole of Coates 
Hall and grounds, with the rights of the trustees of the late 
Mr. Matheson in a mutual wall on the east side, should be 
purchased for 13,250/. The northern part, arranged to be 
taken by the Council, including the site of the mansion-house, 
extends to about three-quarters of an acre. Proportioning the 
sum paid by the adjoining proprietors between the parties 
acquiring the subjects, the cost of the portion acquired by the 
Council amounts to 5,7677. To render the present mansion- 
house suitable as a hall and college considerable additions 
would be required. These additions included a chapel, a 
library, twelve bedrooms, and an entrance lodge, and were 
estimated to cost about 3,100/, which, added to the original 
price of the property at 5,767/., made 8,8672. The report was 
approved of, and after some discussion it was remitted to the 
sub-committee to take estimates and proceed with the work. 
The trustees of the Church Council were authorised to borrow 
6,200/. on the security of the Church Hall. 


BRITISH EXPLORATIONS. 


LETTER has appeared from General Pitt-Rivers, in 
A which he says:—I have nothing to say against Greek 
exploration, but I would venture to urge the consideration that 
Engiand has a history as well as Greece. There are problems 
connected with the early history of England that can be solved 
by exploration. The country is traversed in all directions by 
great entrenchments, which are the memorials of wars and 
territorial boundaries, the age of which can be proved by 
diggirg. We have the two buried cities of Silchester and 
Uriconium, nearly equal to Pompeii in interest, the greater 
part of which is unexplored. There is the lately discovered _ 
Roman villa at Llantwit Major, which promises to be one of the 
most interesting in Britain, and which is the only existing one 
in South Wales. Richborough, the base of all Roman opera- — 
tions in Britain, has been very little attended to. Avebury and 
Stonehenge are untouched. There is hardly a British camp ine 
the kingdom that will not give up evidence of the period of its 
construction by means of excavations. It is not in archzo- 
logical matters only that we suffer from a cosmopolitan mania 
that leads us to mind almost everybody’s business except our 
own. We havea Greek Exploration Fund, Palestine Explora- 
\ tion Fund, Cyprian Exploration Fund, Egyptian Exploration 
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Fund, and others. But until a very small fund was established 
quite lately by the Society of Antiquaries, we have had no 
English Exploration Fund, and the only excavations that have 
been made in this country have been by private individuals and 
on a comparatively small scale. During two years of nearly 
continuous digging in Bokerly Dyke, on the borders of Wilts 
and Dorset, I have lately proved by means of coins and relics 
found in the rampart that it was thrown up at three distinct 
periods, and that it was used as a defence against eastern 
invaders after the departure of the Romans. Similar excava- 
tions in Wansdyke have produced evidence of the same nature, 
and further excavations, preparatory to the meeting of the Wilts 
Archzeological Society at the end of July, will, I believe, throw 
more light on the history of that great work. I do not ask for 
contributions towards my own researches, as I prefer being my 
own paymaster ; but the Society of Antiquaries, with the con- 
sent of the owner, the Duke of Wellington, has lately esta- 
blished a committee for the exploration of Silchester, which it 
has been part of my duty as Inspector of Ancient Monuments 
to promote. They want 1,000/. to commence with, without 
which very little can be done. May I ask through your 
columns those who are interested in archzological excavations 
to give assistance to that undertaking, instead of sending money 
for the purpose of digging up antiquities in foreign countries, 
which, when they are found, the Governments of those 
countries have generally the patriotism to keep in their own 
possession ? 


THE EXCAVATION AT SILCHESTER. 


HE Society of Antiquaries having resolved that the com- 
plete and systematic investigation of the site of the 
Roman city at Silchester is desirable, and that the excavations 
begun by the late Rev. J. G. Joyce for the late Duke of Wel- 
lington should be continued, it has been determined to en- 
deavour to carry on the undertaking from year to year, and to 
raise funds for the purpose. A paper by Messrs G. E. Fox 
and W. H. St. John Hope, containing a summary of all that 
has been done to elucidate the plan of the city, and an outline 
of the scheme upon which it is proposed to continue the exca- 
vations, is distributed by the society. The council of the 
Society of Antiquaries have granted 50/. from the funds of the 
society, and appointed an executive committee for the purpose 
of carrying out further investigations on the site. A number 
of gentlemen have consented to serve on a general committee 
to aid the executive committee by their advice and experience, 
and to raise additional funds for carrying on the work, and the 
Duke of Wellington, who as the owner of the soil has promised 
every facility to the society, is the patron of the undertaking. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PRESERVING 
THE MEMORIALS OF THE DEAD. 


HE annual general meeting of this society was held on 
Saturday in the schoolroom of St. Mary’s, Lambeth. 

Mr. William Tipping, late M.P. for Stockport, in the absence 
of the president, Mr. G. Leveson-Gower, acted as chairman. 
The annual report, which was read by the secretary, Mr. 
William Vincent, gave a brief record of the various parishes up 
and down the country in which either the clergy and land- 
owners had sought its counsel and assistance, or in which the 
society had been led to intervene by reports from its local 
_ correspondents to the effect that mural monuments, altar tombs, 
and other memorials were lying about uncared for or perishing 
for want of slight repairs and renovation. In many cases the 
report showed that the local clergy or the existing relatives and 
representatives of the deceased had willingly come forward to 
do their duty, though in others they showed an apathy which 
was scarcely creditable. The society was not rich, but in many 
Cases it had voted a small grant in aid of local efforts. As 
usual with all young societies, its supporters too often allowed 
their subscriptions to fall into arrear, and by so doing they 
sadly crippled the usefulness of the society, whose total income 
is under 370/., the modest salary of its secretary and clerks 
scarcely amounting to 150/. The chairman delivered a brief 
address, in the course of which he expressed a very strong 
Opinion that if the subscriptions were more punctually paid it 
could largely extend the sphere of its usefulness. From the 
schoolroom an adjournment was made to the parish church, 
where the rector, the Hon. and Rev. F.G. Pelham, read a 
paper on the monuments in the church and the adjoining 
churchyard, including those of Archbishops Bancroft, Tenison, 
Secker, Hutton and Cornwallis, and of Elias Ashmole, the 
antiquary, and John Tradescant, the original founder of the 
museum which Ashmole presented to the University of Oxford. 
He also explained the position of the Leigh and Howard 
Chapels, formerly at the ends of the south and north aisles, in 
the latter of which “ the good Dutchesse of Norfolke,” Thomas, 
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second Duke of Norfolk, and seven members of the Howard 
family were buried, though their memorials have disappeared, 
being lost, probably, at the time when the church was rebuilt 
in the middle of the last century. He also drew attention to 
the well-known “ Pedlar’s Window,” and to the history of the 
Pedlar’s Acre and his charity. After leaving the church the 
party, between sixty and seventy in number, paid a visit to 
Lambeth Palace, where, in the absence of the Archbishop, they 
were received by the librarian, Mr. S. W. Kershaw, F.S.A., who 
acted as cicerone, and led them in succession through the 
guard-room, the library, the picture gallery, the chapel, the 
“Post” room, and the Lollards’ tower, leading them, lastly, 
through the private quadrangle and gardens of the Palace. 


PROTECTION OF LIFE AND PROPERTY. 


eae provision of fire-escapes in certain buildings is pro- 
posed to be made compulsory by a Bill introduced by 
Mr. Dixon-Hartland, M.P. The duty of providing them is 
imposed on the owner in fee or for life of every hotel, factory, 
workshop, store, warehouse, theatre, tenement house, college, 
school, hospital, asylum, hall, or place of public resort or 
amusement ; also on the trustees of any association, the 
guardians of the poor governing any workhouse, &c.; also on 
the owners of all buildings, 40 feet high, in which four or more 
families reside ; likewise on the owners of all places of busi- 
ness 40 feet high, where the emp/oyés to the number of 12 or 
more sleep on the premises ; and, moreover, on the “ owners of 
all other buildings for any of the purposes above mentioned.” 
The fire-escape, which is required to be fixed to the outside of 
the building, is to be of iron, and to be when in use of the form 
of stairs at an incline of not less than 35 deg. It must, how- 
ever, be of such simple construction as to be used by a youth or 
old person of either sex, and it must receive the approval of the 
County Council. Another provision of the Bill is that the hall- 
ways and stairways in the above-mentioned buildings are to be 
properly lighted when occupied at night, and at the head and 
foot of each flight of stairs and at the intersection of all hall- 
ways with main corridors a red light is required to be kept 
during the night. Moreover, one or more proper alarm-bells or 
gongs capable of being heard throughout the buildings are to 
always remain easy of access, and ready for use in each 
building to give notice to the inmates in case of fire. Another 
requirement is that there be kept posted in a conspicuous piace 
in every sieeping-room a large notice descriptive of the means 
of escape. All these matters are to be subject to the control of 
County Council officers who are to be appointed to enforce the 
Bill. For neglecting to provide a fire-escape after receiving 
notice a penalty of 5/. per day is imposed. Moreover, in case 
of fire occurring in a building not provided with the required 
appliances, the negligent persons are to be liable to pay 
damages in case of death or personal injury being caused in 
consequence of the fire. The action at law may be maintained 
by any person now authorised to sue as in other cases for 
injuries caused by neglect of duty. Then, again, no gas 
dangerously inflammable, or mineral oil or fluid, is to be used 
for any illuminating purposes directed by the Bill; fish or 
vegetable oil only is to be used. And all lamps required to be 
kept burning all night are to be protected by a strong yal- 
vanised wire mask locked to the wall. Among the special 
precautions required to be taken in theatres and other places 
of public resort or amusement is the making of the doors to 
hinge outwards, the use of divided doors where it is prac- 
ticable, a special door on every floor leading to each fire-escape, 
&c. It is forbidden, too, for any chairs, stools, or other 
articles to be placed on any gangway or passage. For every 
such building a fireman with specified duties is required to be 
appointed. One direction is for inspectors to be appointed by 
county councils to see that the Bill is carried out, and pro- 
ceedings for enforcing penalties are to be taken by the County 
Council’s solicitor. 


THE UMBRELLA TYPE EXHIBITION 
BUILDING. 


T arecent meeting of the Western Society of Engineers in 
A Chicago, Mr. Jenison, a local architect, submitted for ex- 
amination his plans for a building for the World’s Fair, which is 
to be held in that city. Mr. Jenison said his idea is to build a 
round building, 3,000 feet in diameter, like a tent, with a centre 
pole. The thought has been, wherever it may be located, to 
build an outer wall, 60 feet high, on which to raise two galleries 
75 feet wide each. The entrance will be on the first gallery, for 
two purposes : first, that there might be an opportunity, on first 
entering the building, to get all the effects that could be given ; 
the other, that there might be an opportunity to have un- 
interrupted railway tracks around the entire perimeter. The 
third gallery is to be given over entirely to the stock people, 
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giving them a race track one mile and three-quarters long. 


The idea of classification was to arrange the exhibits with 
subjects on the perimeters and nations on the radial lines, 
fixing it so that one could find a certain subject discussed and 
shown without searching among the entire exhibits, and by 
following the one line could catch it all. If they wanted to 
study a nation they could follow it on the radial line. This 
classification would bring about naturally, if located where it 
was possible, a space for marine exhibits, giving a canal 150 feet 
wide. Toward the centre would be an amphitheatre 600 feet 
in diameter, or, in other words, larger than the Colosseum at 
Rome. In the centre would bea pole rising to the height of 
1,000 feet, from which would be pendent the wires to the outer 
wall, wire seeming to be a favourite on account of its sim- 
plicity. If they were No. 7 wires, it would take 282,000 of 
them. They would go to the outer wall, making a netting that 
one could walk over. It is proposed to leave every sixth of 
those wires so slack that they could be used as lacers for the 
purlins. It has been proposed that aluminium be used for the 
roof. It would add to the expense, but decrease the weight and 
make a brilliant roof. 

The purposes that the plan would accomplish are, first, it 
would certainly be novel; next, it would accommodate the 
necessities of the Exposition, for there is no doubt 160 acres of 
floor space have to be obtained. At Philadelphia they had 
sixty. At Paris seventy-three In the Paris Exposition the 
railway exhibit was like a freight-yard, and one had to crawl 
under cars and around in order to see it. To get the area in 
isolated buildings of such a class as is almost a necessity, will 
cost about fifteen millions of dollars, and by the plan proposed 
there can be enclosed floor, roof over and complete building 
ready for occupancy for less than six million of dollars. From 
a financial standpoint it seems to be a success. 

It has been said that to build another Eiffel Tower would 
be vulgar, but if we build a tower that is a necessity, an integral 
part of our construction, it ceases to be vulgar—it is a practical 
fact. Any building that would bring about the largest amount 
of returnable material would be that much real gain. We 
would construct the centre pole entirely of railway rails. It 
has been a settled fact among engineers that a construction of 
railway rails was not an economical one, but that has been in 
the light of a permanent construction. If a plan can be pursued 
that will bring those rails to the ground again in merchantable 
shape, the argument will fall to the ground. The reason for 
abandoning cable and using wires was that wires at that length 
are merchantable to their full value, or nearly so. 

In reply to questions Mr. Jenison gave further explanation. 

In the centre pole the best scheme of construction would be 
to start a pole 30 feet in diameter on a foundation that was not 
intended to hold it, and build it, guying the pole in the open, 
and let it settle ; it will stop somewhere, and make the same 
provisions for taking care of the roof that we do in the tent. 
Another idea was to go to rock, and start there on the square 
and build. Brick walls would be used, with an iron ring around 
the top of the wall, guyed down with 4co guys. Steel-drawn 
wire of the highest grade, tested to the highest capacity, would 
be used. No.7 would weigh about 4o million pounds. For 
the centre the idea was to build a pole that would extend above 
the top of the tower some 400 feet, and use it as a guy pole, 
pushing it along up as we needed it, and finally pushing it out 
That would be a boiler iron pole. The cost would be less than 
six millions of dollars. That is one of the things that has been 
used very strongly, because of the great economy over any other 
method that could be pursued. It would be about a half 
million less than it would be to put columns in the building 
and make a level roof. We can figure no other plan of cover- 
ing it so economically as this. The cost of the Philadelphia 
Exposition was at the rate of 75,000 dols. an acre; this would 


be at the cost of 37.500 dols. an acre at the estimate of six 
millions. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Dunbar.—St. Anne’s Episcopal Church has been opened, 
the structure being completed so far as it is intended to go with 
it at present. The cost of the edifice as now erected is 
estimated at 2,700/., and sitting accommodation is provided for 
250 people. In design the church follows on the lines of the 
Medizeval architecture, which has been adopted with a view to 
the position and surroundings of the building The work has 
been carried out under the supervision of Dr. Rowand 
Anderson, who has adhered as closely as possible to the 


original ideas of the late Mr. Hugh Wardrop, who designed 
the building. 


Little Driffield —The church of Little Driffield has been 
restored, the ancient Norman tower being retained, but other- 
wise the restoration being rather a rebuilding. In course of 
the work evidences were found of one if not two older churches. 
During?,the work the contractors came upon the bases of 
seyeral pillars in the foundations of the walls, showing that at 


some time the chancel had at least a north aisle, but whether 
that was the church which was standing up to the present 
century cannot be ascertained. In lowering the floor the 
capitals of some of these pillars have been found. Many 
sculptured stones have been found which show that the former 
church or churches were more elaborate. The new church is 
from designs by Mr. Temple-Moore, and is erected upon the 
foundations of the previous modern one, and is a Gothic 
structure, with high pitched roof. 


GENERAL. 


The Public Gallery of Lille has been enriched by a fine 
work by Jordaens, which cost only 200/. The director finds 
the works in the Salle des Rubens will suffer if it is hung near 
them. 


A Carved Stone Pulpit, designed by Mr. J. Piers St. 
Aubyn, has been placed in St. Andrew’s Church, Calstock, 
Devon. 


Mr. Orchardson, R A, is to receive the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. from Oxford University, at the Enczenia on the 25th 
inst. 


Sir Frederick Leighton bas engaged to be present at the 
inauguration of the Whitworth Institute, Manchester, on the 
17th of next month. 


The Marquis ‘of Lothian has been presented with hi 
portrait by the Executive Council of the Edinburgh Exhibition. 
The portrait was painted by Mr. W. E. Lockhart, R S.A. 


MM. de Richmont has been awarded the first-class medal 
in the section of painting at the Salon, for his picture of a girl 
in a reverie. 


An Exhibition of cie/s-d’wuvre of printing, from the time 
of Gutenberg, will be opened at Mayence on the 22nd inst., in 
celebration of the four hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
invention of printing. ; 

Flemish Tapestry has-been discovered in the stores of 
the Foreign Office, and is now being hung upon the walls of 
the large building in Downing Street. The tapestry is of great 
value, and is exceedingly well preserved. 


The Lewisham Antiquarian Society on Saturday last 
visited Mr. Hill’s grounds at East Grinstead, where there is a 
companion figure to the Wilmington Giant. 


The Mark Masons’ Hall, Great Queen Street, was used 
for the first time on Tuesday evening. Thanks were voted to 
the honorary architects, Mr. Robert Berridge and Mr. C, H. 
Driver, and the building committee, under whose superintend- 
ence the works have been carried out. 


The Governor of Flinois has summoned the Legislature 
to meet in special session on June 17, to authorise Chicago to 
issue bonds to the amount of seven millions in aid of the 
World’s Fair. 


The Annual Meeting of the Architectural and Archz- 
ological Society of Lincolnshire and Nottinghainshire will take 
place at Holbeach on the 18th and roth inst , when the churches 
in the neighbourhood will be visited. say 


Haddington Abbey Church is to be renovated, in the 
course of which the north and south galleries will be removed 
and other improvements effected. 


St. Matthew’s Church, Twigworth, is to be enlarged 
according to designs prepared by Messrs. Waller & Son, archi- 
tects, of Gloucester. 


Alterations have been made to the police-courts, church, &c., 
Accrington, embracing the ventilation, which is carried out on 
the Boyle system, the latest improved form of the self-acting 
air-pump ventilator being adopted for the extraction of the 
vitiated air. 

A Roman Catholic Church is to be built at Miles Platting 


at a cost of 10,0co/., from plans by Messrs, Pugin & Pugin, of 
Westminster. 


& Mozart Theatre is proposed to be erected at Salzburg. 
A committee has been formed jor carrying out the project, 
which is estimated to cost 50,000/. 


The Sheffield Corporation have received a 1ecommenda- 
tion from a special committee advising the purchase of a por- 
tion of Hillborough Park, containing 50 acies of land, for a 
public recreation ground. 


The United Presbyterian Church at Kilmalcolm, N.B., 
was reopened on the 25th ult., after extensive alterations and 
decoration. Mr. Alexander Gaidner, Glasgow, was the archi- 
tect, and the decorative work was executed by Messrs. A. & J. 
Scott, of the same city. 

At the Meeting of the Burslem Town Council a resolution 
was passed thanking Messrs. Wood for the gift of a plot of 
land in Moo:land Road on which to erect the proposed public 


baths. Plans are to be submitted at the next meeting of the 
Council, 
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THE WEEK. 


In suggesting lately that the Médaille d’Honneur of 
the Section of Painting of the French Salon should be 
awarded to M. Francais, the landscapist, we anticipated 
the voting of the artists. The distinction was merited 
many years ago, but M. Francais is a modest gentleman 
who is not an adept in wire-pulling. Only one first-class 
medal was given in the section, which was obtained 
by M. pe RicHEMontT. In sculpture, the Meédaille 
d’Honneur has not been acquired, as none of the com- 
petitors obtained the requisite majority of votes. The 
first-class medals have been gained by MM. CHARPENTIER 
and Pugecu. The architectural rewards were mainly given 
for students’ work. M. REpoNn was awarded the Médaille 
d@’Honneur for his restoration of the Temples of Baalbek. 
The first-class medals were given to M. FouRNEREAU for 
his restoration of the ruins of Kmers de Bapuon, in 
Cambodia, and to M. Marcet for his restoration of the 
Chateau of Touquedec. The second-class meda!s were 
awarded to M. Rivet for a restoration of the Abbey of 
Fontevrault ; M. Espouy for a sketch for the decoration of 
the ceiling in a room of the Villa Medicis, Rome, and an 
interior view of the Campo Santo at Pisa; and to 
M. LarFiLLfe for an essay on Medizval Mural Painting 
in France. 


THE London County Council cannot be said to have 
come out satisfactorily in the proceedings before the Par- 
liamentary Committee on the Strand Improvement Bill. 
They have more than the rejection of the scheme to lament, 
for it was made plain that unless greater care is taken the 
Council, as at present constituted, is likely to become a 
standing danger to London. It was shown that the scheme 
depended on the figures made out by the valuer of the 
Council, who has held his post for about six months. If 
the officers of the Council are to be considered as infallible 
and as having no need of the opinion of unofficial experts, 
the metropolis will lose more than is gained by the saving 
of fees., Influential as was Sir Jos—EpH BAZALGETTE, he 
made it a rule to obtain independent opinion on his pro- 
posals; but the Council appear to think that their officers’ 
testimony will be at once accepted by Parliamentary Com- 
mittees. We doubt if ever before there was a case which 
was so badly prepared. It was made evident that the 
committee of the County Council were hazy about the 
meaning of the betterment principle, or under what circum- 
stances it was to be applied. The boundaries of the area 
that was fixed on were determined by the chances of op- 
position from owners. In fact, it seemed as if the wrong 
course was adopted in dealing with all the details of the 
scheme. An injustice has been prevented—for a time, at 
least; but the inhabitants of the metropolis will have to pay 
dearly for the contest. 


A MEETING is about to be held in Arundel to consider 
the best way of dealing with the roof of the ancient parish 
church. The timber is being destroyed by beetles, and the 
congregations are subject to the inconvenience of showers 
of timber-dust and insects. The case is very remarkable, 
for there can’ be no question that the destruction is not 
effected by the agency of fungi or any vegetable organisa- 
tion like dry rot, but by the death-watch beetle. Mr. 
WATERHOUSE, of the British Museum, has considered the 
subject, and he reports :—“ The beetle that does the mis- 
chief is the Anobium tessellatum (the common death-watch), 
and the blue-green one which accompanies it is Corynetes 
cerulens. This last is almost ‘certainly parasitic upon the 
Anobium. The terrible injury done by the Azodium is well- 
known, and in this museum we have exhibited a piece of a 
beam from one of the old outbuildings of the British 
Museum, which was found to be like honeycomb from its 
ravages. I have no doubt that it was in the old roof. 
SpENcE (Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond.) mentions the ravages of 
this insect in the old roofs of houses in Brussels.” Arundel 
Church was a few years ago made the subject of unwise and 
most costly litigation. The money expended on law costs 
would have been better employed in repairing the roof. 


But the building is so interesting an example of architec- 
ture we hope funds will be obtained to pay for the 
restoration. It would be well, however, to have a guarantee 
that the work will not be left altogether to a local carpenter. 


THE meeting of the Association of German Architects 
and Engineers will be held in Hamburg during the last week 
of August. One paper is anticipated with interest, viz. 
Dr. Hovsrecut’s on “Modern Methods of Forming 
Streets and Laying Down Pipes in Large Towns.” The 
paper by Herr MeurreEns, on “ Long Span Bridges,” will 
probably give a German view of the Forth Bridge. The 
visits will be to interesting places, and, in spite of the 
rigorous exclusion which commonly prevails, the members 
will be allowed to see the dockyard at Kiel, as well as some 
of the German war vessels, 


On Saturday last the members of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association visited Sunderland. Their first visit 
was to the works of the Wear Commissioners. Mr. H. H. 
Wakg, the chief engineer, explained the operations which 
are in progress. At the Concrete House they were shown 
immense blocks which have been allowed to solidify during 
the winter months. One block, weighing about 43 tons, 
was hoisted on to a waggon and drawn by,a locomotive to 
the end of the pier, in order to exhibit the facility with 
which they can be transferred. About 2,000 feet in length 
of the north pier have been formed with concrete blocks, 
and 760 feet remain to be completed. A mass of concrete 
weighing 105 tons was also thrown from one of the barges. 
A vote of thanks to Mr. WAKE was proposed by Mr. F. W. 
RicH, the honorary secretary of the Association. After- 
wards the new Municipal Buildings were seen in company 
with the architect, Mr. BRIGHTWEN BINYON. 


The name of Mr. Davip J. CHaTrett will always be 
associated with the creation of Chislehurst as a residential 
suburb, but varied as has been his experience in connection 
with the place we doubt if he has ever disposed of a more 
interesting estate than one which he is to sell on the 
27th inst. On that day the truly historic mansion of 
‘*Camden Place,” with its park of 124 acres, will be offered 
to purchasers. After the downfall of the French Empire it 
was known as the retreat of NapoLeon IIL, and there his 
widow resided until lately. But it owes its title to the 
renowned antiquary, CAMDEN, and subsequently it was 
occupied by Lord Chancellor Pratt and other notabilities. 
As long as it exists it must be included among the famous 
houses of England. Po session of such an estate is enough 
to give prominence to the owner, and it is to be hoped it 
may be acquired to be preserved as a residential estate, but 
should it be sold asa building estate there is no doubt it 
will ‘afford sites which are not surpassed by any at 
Chislehurst.” 


It is not uncommon when the attention of the judges is 
disturbed for their lordships to put all the blame on the 
architect of the building. Baron HuppLEsTon lately ex- 
hibited some criticism of the kind. But what is more 
likely to be the true cause of the defects has been described 
by a correspondent of the Standard, when he says :—* If 
accurate observations were made, it would be found that 
the new courts are in reality too resonant. I have been 
distressed when trying to follow the details of a technical 
case by the distinctness of the different noises made by the 
individuals comprising the assembly generally to be met in 
one of our law courts ; the gentlemen at large, or unem- 
ployed, who select the place pour passer le temps or for 
reading, and are constantly folding or opening their papers; 
the junior and other counsel who are carrying on nu;erous 
loud conversations ; the ushers who are engaged in confi- 
dences to apparently personal or bosom friends ; the doors 
which are constantly opening and shutting, and the feet 
which are pattering along the corridors and steps or stairs 
in the court—all these noises are competing simultaneously 
with the voices of the judge, the counsel and the witnesses, © 
and it is not astonishing to find so many people of opinion 
that the courts are faulty. If carpet or felt were laid along 
the corridors and passages, talking strictly prohibited, and 
the loiterers and rustlers ejected, I will venture to say that 
even Mr: Baron HuppLesron and Mr. Mou ton, Q.C., 
will have no cause to complain of deafness.” 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE meeting which is to be held to-night will close 
the first, and it may be the most important, period in 
the history of the Architectural Association. ‘There are 
some readers who will say it is the second period which is 
about to come to an end, but, except in name, there was so 
little relationship between the Association which existed for 
a short time in Lyon’s Inn and that which has been so 
long established, we must accept the latter as an inde- 
pendent creation. The most sceptical cannot fail to admit 
that the Association has left a record which is unique. In 
an age when there was loud talk about the virtues of mutual 
improvement societies, it showed that it was possible to 
reach much more by that process than a smattering of light 
literature and other essentials of what used to be known as 
‘‘progress.” The work of the Association is, indeed, not to 
be measured by the amount of knowledge obtained through 
the exercises of the classrooms. A worthier ideal of the pro- 
fession was formed, and if the intercourse between the 
members inspired many a young fellow with ambition, 
they also were made to feel that they were to seek success 
by manly ways alone, and to prefer failure before anything 
that was tainted by dishonour. The influence of the 
Association was often exercised in an imperceptible way, 
but it was none the less effectual. A sort of unwritten 
code of professional practice was established, and it can be 
asserted without fear that the members of the Association 
who have become prominent have at all times resisted the 
temptations which surround an arcbitect’s business. 

It is now believed by many that the old organisation: of 
the Association is not adapted to the needs of the present 
time. No human society can, of course, be expected to 
preserve its pristine enthusiasm, and that quality seemed to 
be indispensable for the successful working of the Associa- 
tion. It is easy to trace the decline for several years, and 
few will deny that it originated with the members who were 
most eager for the success of the society. Originally the 
Association was under the control of students or cf 
members who had just started in practice. But after no 
long time the administration was considered (with the best 
‘intentions of course) a far too important affair to be en- 
trusted to members who, in standing, exactly corresponded 
with those who might be called the creators of the Associa- 
_ tion when they made their experiment. Then, as more 
attention was given to the meetings, it was supposed to be 
advantageous for all to avoid the risks attending the first 
attempts of writers and speakers. The younger members 
naturally lost heart under the new condition of things. 
They were loyal to the principle of the Association, and 
there was a fairly constant increase in the membership, but 
the spirit which used to animate the body no longer retained 
its old force. Later on, there was less interference by the 
older members, but the reform came too late. The Asso- 
ciation was then in the position of a victim of overmuch 
coddling, and was not easily to be made thrive on a rational 
system of living. 

There is no use for the more conservative members to 
blame those who are now causing a sort of revolution in the 
Association. At the present time it justifies the title, not by 
its work or the benefits it can offer, but simply by containing 
several hundreds of members. The most useful functionary 
now is the librarian. The books he gives out may be 
turned to profitable account, but there is not much to be 
gained from amalgamating provincial societies, or from con- 
gratulating members in general when somebody whose 
name is to be found in the list has gained success some- 
where. There are, we admit, new and supplementary 
attractions, but singing or cycling, however pleasant in 
themselves, will not do much for the creation of archi- 
tects. 

It is well to observe that although the constitution of 
the Association is said to be defective, the failure which is 
apparent may partly arise from a different cause. The 
qualifications of a useful assistant or of a young architect 
who desires to make his mark are very different nowadays 
to those which were necessary in the early years of the 
Association. Take drawing, for example. The views of 
buildings which were admired about twenty years ago would 
no longer pass. Even in the Architectural Room of the 
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Academy, where conventionalities were fostered, it is 1m- 
possible to find in any year a drawing that in style 
corresponds with the glaring pictures which used to cost so 
much money. If any of the specialists who produced those 
works still remain, they too have been compelled to alter 
their methods. The draughtsman’s art is as difficult now as 
formerly, and much time has to be spent over it. Is it not 
possible that a good many of the hours so employed would 
under different circumstances be devoted to the Association 
classes? The Institute examinations have also, we believe, 
helped to keep the classrooms empty ; for, to pass, more 
precise knowledge is necessary than is to be acquired in 
them. Then there are so many classes and lectures on 
subjects relating to architecture in the metropolis that a 
student may find it more convenient to attend them than 
the Association classes. The studios recently set up are 
also strong rivals, for they have the advantages of the 
Association with some which are not obtainable in Conduit 
Street. 

Whatever may be the cause, it is now settled that. 
the Association is to be altered ; the mutual improvement 
society is to be converted into a college. There is much of 
the old courage seen in the project, for the history of 
education does not record a similar enterprise. Nobody 
can say what money is available to pay expenses, or for 
how many students must be found accommodation. There 


is no precedent to give hope to the promoters, and should 


they fail they can expect little commiseration in the future. 
Yet, when we look at the success which the Association 
gained under conditions that appeared as unpromising, we 
must say that the promoters have warrant to be sanguine 
about their success. 

Much will depend upon the kind of teachers that are 
selected to start with. The majority of them will be 
without practice in that way, but in time they will improve. 
It will be well also to avoid interfering with their courses, 
and on that account occasional lectures on the subjects 
treated in the courses will not be always advantageous, 
although students may desire diversions of the kind. It 
can hardly be expected that the teachers, if architects, will 
not have to make many sacrifices of their time, for the 
remuneration must always be under the average professional 
scale. But it will be wise to avoid men who are fond of 
being busy with many things. Anyone who has studied 
under a professor of this sort knows the inconveniences, for 
he is not punctual in attending, gallops through his subject, 
and, like CHARLES Lamp at the India Office, gives com- 
pensation for coming late by going away early. As it will 
also be prudent to avoid everything suggestive of anybody 
having a selfish interest in the project, those who have 
taken an active part in working it out should refrain from 
seeking any of the paid offices, at least for some time. Their 
interest can be shown in other ways. 

The fees received from students will never balance the 
cost of teaching. For the money to defray éxpenses the 
Associaticn must look to the whole of the members. 
Any grumbling which may be heard over the doubling of 
the subscription will only be transient. At present the 
majority derive little direct advantage from the Associa- 
tion, and few architects will find it more difficult to pay 
twenty shillings in support of architectural education than 
ten shillings as at present. It is impossible to calculate 
the expenses of the classes and studio to a nicety ; contin- 
gencies are sure to arise, and to meet them it will be requi- 
site to havea general fund. We hope enough architects will 
come forward to provide it. : 

The project when realised will enter into competition 
with the architectural classes at University College and 
King’s College, with the private studios which have been 


opened, and if it should be successful it must affect more. 


or less the pupilage system. But if, by the aid of the 


Association, more useful assistants are obtainable, the’ 


change will not be regretted. As for the colleges they can 
take care of themselves. Pupils of medicine and surgery, 
who are eager to stand well in examinations, find it a gain 
to supplement the lectures of professors with the instruction 
which is obtainable from unattached teachers. In the same 
way the private studios it is to be supposed will also find at 
least as many students as at present. On the whole, the 
proposed institution will be gain to many and we doubt if 
any one will suffer much from its competition. 
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STOKE POGIS CHURCH, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE: THE SCENE OF GRAY’S “ELEGY.” 


From a Sketch by H. P. BURKE DOWNING, A.R.!.B.A. 


Stroke Pocis, near Windsor, is an interesting little village, | and this was the poet’s home during the Cambridge vacations. 
and contains, in a retired and picturesque situation, a | The famous “ Elegy,” first printed in 1751, was thus sug- 
church of the genuine old English type dating from the gested by the churchyard in which he was buried some 
twelfth century, which is worth visiting for its own sake, | twenty years later. Nothing was written on his tomb as a 
but which gains its chief celebrity from its association memorial of his work, but in 1799 the owner of Stoke Park 
with the famous “Elegy” of THomas Gray. A house in | erected to his memory the cenotaph which is now a point 
the village was the residence of Gray’s mother and aunt, | of pilgrimage. 
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EARTHWORKS." 


HERE are few travellers who give any consideration 
to the construction of the railways over which they 
are carried. The history of one is, however, often interest- 
ing on other accounts beside the scientific. It may 
represent not only extraordinary courage on the part of the 
contractor in overcoming physical difficulties, but also a 
heroic sort of patience in going through work when every 
foot of its length is known to bring a loss. One reason for 
the indifference of the public arises from a belief that the 
works are simple, and it may be rude, for otherwise how 
could common navvies execute them? This is especially the 
case with earthworks, which, when seen in cuttings or 
embankments, appear to need no ability in the designer or 
the contractor, All that appears necessary Is to remove 
stuff from one place and to pile it in another. If embank- 
ments are less in cubic contents than the cuttings the stuff 
can be placed on land bought for “spoil,” and if the 
reverse arrangement occurs extra land can be obtained to 
supply the deficit of material. When the cuttings and 
embankments are completed, and the sides sown with 
grass-seed, it is believed that there is no more to be done. 
Most shareholders, indeed, imagine that the outlay which 
arises every year in the engineer’s department is in con- 
nection with the permanent way. ‘They are not aware how 
much money is often needed to keep cuttings and banks in 
their original form. 

The specification for a long line of railway would appear 
to bear out the belief that earthworks are hardly important 
enough to be considered as construction. Very few words 
are used about them, and what is said often consists in 
merely referring to the gradients shown on the sections. If 
a cutting is to be 14 to 1 on slope, and the width at forma- 
tion-level is given in addition, what more is required by a 
contractor ? 

The book which Mr. JouNn NEWMAN has written imparts 
a new interest to earthworks. It is in fact a sort of 
pathological treatise, and as such may be said to be unique 
among books on construction, for in them failures are 
rarely recognised. Now in Mr. Newman’s volume the 
majority of the pages relate to failures, and from them the 
reader infers how they are to be avoided, and thus to form 
earthworks that will endure longer than those which are 
executed without much regard to risks. 

In his first chapter Mr. NEwMAN explains how cuttings 
may subside from no less than thirty-one different causes, 
such as tapping of springs, erosion, atmospheric influences, 
accumulations of water, vibration, unequal loading, &c. Ten 
of them he classes as natural causes, that is, “‘ produced or 
effected by nature, and therefore beyond the power of man 
to entirely prevent,” and the others as artificial, ‘‘ and there- 
fore in some degree to be prevented, unless obviously the 
result of the unavoidable exigencies of construction.” 
Embankments have a larger number of dangers awaiting 
them, for they may slip or subside through one of thirty- 
eight causes of which only seven are “natural.” It is 
needless to say that some causes operate alike on cuttings 
as onembankments. ‘The foregoing relate maiily to rail- 
way earthworks, and the engineer has also others to guard 
against in connection with the earthworks of docks, canals, 
&c. The author summarises his inventory by saying :— 


The principal causes of slips in earthwork may be stated to be air, 
water, frost and thaw, overpressure and vibration ; the chief agent 
both in cuttings and embankments being water, which forces forward 
the surface of the slopes and destroys the cohesion of the soil, and 
impairs its frictional resistance until the earth is unable to sustain the 
weight upon it ; vibration aiding and completing the movement, as it 
not only tends to loosen the soil, but may disturb the equilibrium of 
earthwork which is almost moving, and only requires a slight shock to 
set it in motion: in fact, vibration is frequently the complementary 
agency that causes a slip, and is obviously felt more in loose soils. 
But if there should be fissures in earth of a tenacious character, or 
boulders in clay to disconnect it, the effect of vibration will be more 
serious in the latter case, as whole masses of earth may become 
detached, instead of an equal settlement proceeding as with soils such 
as sand and gravel, which may become consolidated by shaking, owing 
to wedging of the particles, should the slopes be sufficiently flat to 
prevent lateral movement ; but it may detach portions of the slopes in 
soil having little or no cohesion, and thus initiate a slip. 


* Earthwork Slips and Subsidences upon Public Works. By John 
Newman, London: E. & F. N, Spon, 


The manner of dealing with the subsidences when 
they occur, as well as providing against them, will be found 
described in the book. It is found that slios more com- 
monly occur in England during October and November,. 
“but the first heavy and continuous rainfall after a period 
of estival drought is that particularly to be feared, or the 
first rainy weather after a dry period irrespective of the 
season of the year.” Water does more mischief to earth- 
works than any other element, and a great part of the: 
book treats of its operations on materials. We give one 
passage which will suggest the attention which the author 
gives to all parts of his subject. In the part upon clay he: 
remarks :— 


As in clay and all retentive soils water is always present, and as: 
the impervious nature of clay prevents water gravitating and being 
drained, and as owing to wet seasons the permeable portion of the 
clay may gradually become overcharged and be reduced to a muddy 
condition, slips may occur years after a clay cutting has been: 
excavated or an embankment deposited. In clay embankments the 
greater weight upon the centre may gradually press water towards the 
slopes and cause them to slip ; hence the value of covering the forma— 
tion in order to lessen percolation. Cracks and fissures may be so» 
produced in clay embankments, and the danger is that they form 
sliding surfaces and cavities from the presence of water, and gradually 
soften the interior until it fails from the thrust of the earth and want of 
uniform support ; therefore clay earths are more difficult to treat than 
granular soils, as local weakness is the cause of a failure. A mass. 
may be sound, but a crack or fissure may soon become large and pass 
through an embankment to the seat or the slopes. Although the 
filtration of still water may not causean embankment to slip as long as. 
the water merely restores it to its normal absorbing power, when that 
is exceeded the percolating water will be dammed-up and cause 
hydrostatic pressure and a soddened surface, destroy cohesion, and 
disintegrate the particles. When clay is contained within the walls of 
a building, injurious action and unequal settlement may arise, as the 
earth inside and outside may be in a different condition ; consequently 
in soils that expand and contract there may be external or internali 
pressure according to the state of dampness or dryness consequent 
upon the ground outside being subject to weather influences, and the 
contained earth being comparatively free from such operation. 


Another subject that is treated at length is the drainage 
of cuttings and embankments, and attention to the sugges- 
tions will often save expense and trouble. The question of 
slopes for the different materials is also considered. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the experiment in varying slopes, which 
has been tried on the Scarborough and Whitby line, ‘ where: 
an embankment about go feet in height, in treacherous 
clay, had slopes of 14 to 1 for the upper 30 feet in height, 
2 to 1 for the middle 30 feet, and 3 to 1 for the bottom 
30 feet.” It can be said that the subject is thoroughly 
investigated, and contractors as well as engineers can learn: 
much from Mr. Newman’s bock. The publishers would do 
well to bring out volumes on failures of other sorts in con- 
struction, which would form a most important series, and 
one which has yet to be created. 


THE PALACES OF AN ARTIST KING. 


WE have published so many views of the palaces of King: 

Louis II. of Bavaria, our readers, we hope, will read the 
following account of the buildings by a correspondent of the 
Times with much interest. 

Among the visitors to Oberammergau this year many will 
make a point of visiting the beautiful palaces which the late 
King Louis II. built for himself in the Bavarian Highlands, 
Ten years ago these places were, of course, not open to the 
public; and the most splendid of them all—that on the island: 
of Herrenchiemsee—was still under scaffolding. Not even the 
King’s Ministers, not even his relations, had any idea of the 
marvels of art which these royal mansions contained ; but the 
most fantastic stories ran from romancing mouths into astonished 
ears. For once popular imagination was not equal to divining 
the reality. The palaces are much more magnificent than hap- 
hazard guesses described them to be, and they show that King 
Louis was gifted with a creative genius and with artistic taste 
for which he never obtained the right sort of credit during his 
lifetime. The truth is acknowledged now, and a tourist who 
wants to stand well with the Bavarian peasantry had better not 
allude to Louis II. as having been a crack-brained squanderer 
of his people’s money. An Oberammergauan wood-carver 
scowled when this foreign estimate of his late Majesty was pre- 
sented to him, and the man said warmly :—“ Sir, if the King 
left 20 million marks of debt, what’s that for aking? All this 
money was spent in Bavaria, and every trade got a profit out 
of it.” So much for the financial aspects of :Louis II.’s career, 
and as for the King personally, everybody has a kind word to 
say for him. The Italians do not speak more tenderly of 
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Tasso than do the Bavarians of the Royal Dreamer, whose 
life was so strange and lonely. His habits were indeed 
extraordinary; but there was nothing repellent in them, 
nothing sensual, vulgar, or ludicrous. He turned night into 
day, rising when other men go to bed, and roaming about 
his favourite woods by moon and star light ; but, seeing that 
he lived in solitude, no courtiers were plagued by having to 
keep the same hours as himself. He passed for a misogamist, 
as no woman was allowed to cross his threshold; but he 
sirrounded himself with the portraits of the fairest women 
whom the world has celebrated. He was said to be a melo- 
maniac ; but he could live for months together without hearing 
a note, except the singing of the nightingale or the cooing of 
the wood-pigeon. He was believed to scribble poetry by the 
ream, but whatever he wrote was for himself alone; all his 
manuscripts were burned, and not so much as a sonnet from 
his pen survives. Impressed by the characteristics of a nature 
so enigmatical, the stranger, who is taken aback by the glories 
of Linderhof, Hohenschwangau, Neuschwanstein, and Herren- 
chiemsee, asks himself with what vague purpose Louis II. can 
have built palaces which look as if they were intended for a 
Court like that of Louis XIV. To the Bavarian mind, how- 
ever, the matter is perfectly plain. The King evidently reared 
these costly edifices in order that British and American tourists 
might come and look at them, thereby adding Pactolus to the 
number of Bavarian rivers. To quote the landlady of a little 
hotel at Prien, near Chiemsee :—“ Our poor King laid out his 
money at good interest for us, sir. We now have strangers 
here all the summer through! Why, my hotel would never 
have existed bui for yonder palace |” 
Schloss Linderhof—the smallest of the palaces which 
Louis II. erected—is distant an hour and a half by carriage 
from Oberammergau. The drive lies through a series of rich 
grass valleys, hemmed in by mountains, some of which are 
hooded with snow all the year. The dark green of the firs on 
the steep mountain sides, the light green of the turf on the 
slopes whence the trees have been cleared, the masses of blue 
and gray rock ascending into crags which the slightest fall of 
rain wreathes in long garlands of mist, and the pretty cottages 
dotted everywhere about with their wooden balconies and 
fretted gables make up a succession of picturesque sights 
which keep the eye roving without ever tiring it. A plain gate 
forms the entrance to Linderhof Park, and the carriage stops at 
an hotel which is now devoted to excursionists, but which was 
formerly a dependency of the palace, where Cabinet Ministers, 
King’s messengers, and other such persons put up when they 
had business to transact with his Majesty. Until within a few 
months of his death, Louis II. discharged all his functions as a 
constitutional sovereign, but his intercourse with his Ministers 
was conducted mostly by writing and telegrams, and he 
limited his personal interviews to extremely brief conversations 
held in an anteroom. It is said that only one person ever dined 
with the King at Linderhof, and that was an actor from the 
Court Theatre of Munich, whom he treated as Louis XIV. 
treated Molicre. The stables, where the King’s fairy coach 
of glass and gold, his swan-shaped sledges, and his milk-white 
horses were kept, stand close to the hotel, and from this point 
the palace cannot be seen, as it is completely embowered in 
trees. Before reaching the palace you come upon the old 
hunting lodge of King Maximilian, now used by the Prince 
Regent—a mere cottage. But next moment an orening in the 
curtain of trees brings the marble palace into view with its 
gleaming terraces and porphyry staircases, its gardens laid out 
as Le Notre would have mapped them, its belvederes and 
kiosks with gilded cupolas. The buildings are all in a rococo 
style, and the palace itself, a little gem of architecture, is only 
just large enough for a king with a very intimate suite. But it 
makes the heart ache a little to think that it never received any 
company at all; its memories concern the King himself and 
nobody else. There are drawing-rooms and boudoirs of dazzling 
luxury, the furniture covered with silks and satins of the most 
delicate tints of pink, light blue, lavender, and saffron, all em- 
broidered with the richest work of pure gold and silver lace. 
Countless mirrors multiply the beauties of these rooms a 
hundredfold, and make long avenues of glittering things appear 
wherever the glance turns, There are chambers for queens 
and ladies, but the rustle of a dress was never heard in them 
while Louis reigned. He was a great smoker, but had no 
smoking-room, and scattered the ashes of his cigars in a truly 
royal way all about those dainty rooms, where one would 
expect to see nothing worse in the way of litter than roseleaves. 
So likewise did he flip off the ink from the nibs of his gilt and 
silvered quill pens on to the soft cream ground of the Turkey 
Carpet in his writing-room. This study by itself is enough to 
show what care the King took that his own personal surround- 
ings should be magnificent. The chair in which he sat was a 
throne ; the table is covered with light blue velvet; the ink- 
Stand, candlesticks and pen-trays are all of gold. In the 
dining-room, again, the chair is a throne; the table, with a 
white marble top (which, by the way, was once cracked in two 
Y 4 careless servant), stands on a trap-door, which at the 


touch of an electric bell descended into the kitcben regions 
whenever a fresh course had to be served. No servant was 
admitted into the dining-room while the King was at table. His 
two valets, Mayer and Sedlmeyer, attended upon him in his 
dressing-room, but saw little of him at other times, except when 
they took turns at escorting him during his nocturnal wander- 
ings in the park and his midnight breakfasts in the Grotto. 
This grotto, at a stone’s throw from the palace, affords the first 
unmistakable indications that the King’s mind failed him during 
the last months of his life. The cavern is an imitation in 
stucco of the famous caves at Adelsberg ; it has a miniature 
lake, a waterfall, and electric lights of all colours, which make 
a brave illumination ; but it also contains a number of things 
which are never to be seen in real caverns. Garlands of 
tawdry paper roses are festooned upon the walls, and more 
hideous roses and tulips of majolica are made to cluster over 
the little rocky recess where the King used to recline upon a 
pases while he took his favourite repast of champagne and 
ruit. 

The floral adornments of the Grotto are out of keeping with 
the faultless taste which the King displayed in all his other 
fancies. It was, indeed, at Linderhof that his mind stumbled 
over the dim line that separates eccentricity from insanity. 
During the spring of 1886 he ceased to read State papers ; his 
mother endeavoured to see him, but was refused admittance ; 
Baron von Lutz, the Bavarian Prime Minister, managed to 
enter the palace, but the King would only speak to him from 
behind a screen. Night after night the unhappy Prince 
wandered about his rooms, which were gorgeously lit with wax 
candles, and he was heard reciting poetry to the pastel 
portraits of lovely women on the walls. He was known to 
carry a revolver, so it was considered unsafe to apprehend him 
during the night—which was his day-time—and he was sleep- 
ing at noon in his darkened chamber when doctors surrounded 
his majestic canopied bed and took him into their custody. 
This was at the beginning of June, and before the end of the 
month the King had drowned himself, along with Dr. Guddens, 
in Lake Starnberg. The Chateau of Berg, where the King’s 
last weeks were spent, is an old family residence of no great 
pretensions ; but Louis II. was very fond of the place, and 
often went there to seek repose of the mind after the excite- 
ment produced by his artistic creations. He was a diligent 
reader of works on art, and possessed several hundreds of 
albums full of architectural designs and engravings of sculpture, 
all of which he carefully annotated while sketching out his 
plans. Itis not so generally known that, while building the 
Palace of Herrenchiemsee on the model of the Chateau of 
Versailles, he made a great number of private excursions to the 
city of the Grand Monarque. Travelling in genuine zzcogvito, 
attended by only one servant, he would put up at a small hotel, 
and spend hours every day roaming, note-book in hand, 
through the great palace, and through the two neighbouring 
residences, the Grand Trianon and the Petit Trianon. On one 
occasion only did he make his presence officially known to the 
French Government, and he did so in order to obtain per- 
mission to while away a few hours alone by moonlight in the 
Galerie des Glaces. This reminds one of Alfred de Musset 
trying to revive his failing inspirations by passing a whole 
night in the Galerie du Louvre. In the poet’s case the cure 
did not work ; in the King’s it seems to have been effective, for 
the Galerie des Glaces at Herrenchiemsee is much finer than 
its French prototype, and the palace as a whole is perhaps the 
most beautiful in Europe. 

It can be reached within two hours from Munich The 
railway station is at Prien, whence a steam tramway carries 
you in eight minutes to the steamboats which ply over Lake 
Chiemsee. The lake has three islands—the Fraueninsel, on 
which stands a convent; the Krautinsel, or Kitchen Garden 
Isle; and the Herreninsel, which is occupied by the palace. 
No more enchanting site can have been chosen for a royal 
dwelling, as it commands a prospect of the most varied and 
beautiful scenery—lake, mountains and valleys. The King 
visited the place fifty-two times while the building was in pro- 
gress (it was begun in 1878), and from the time when the 
Galerie des Glaces was finished its 3,000 wax candles were 
always lit up for him at night. The villagers who live on the 
lake’s shore tell you of the strange effect that was produced by 
the blaze of light streaming through seventeen large windows 
when all around was gloom. People used to come out in boats 
to watch the sight. It appears to have been thought in those 
times that the King was building the palace in fulfilment of a 
vow, and that when it was finished he would renounce his 
solitary habits and invite princes from all parts of the world to 
enjoy his hospitalities. He must have dropped some words 
to that effect, for the hosts of artists and artisans, masons and 
upholsterers, painters and decorators spread descriptions of 
guest-chambers which were to be as grand as the apartments 
for the King’s own use. However, it is only the principal State 
rooms that have been completed. Of the two wings that were 
to flank the main building, one is but half-finished and the 
other has only the foundations. ‘The banqueting hall, the 
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theatre, a guard-room, and a second grand staircase of bronze, 
forming a companion to the marble staircase up which tourists 
now pass, were to have been completed in the year when the 
King died ; but the works have been stopped, and there is little 
chance of their ever being carried on. The private gardens, 
with their fountains, are ready ; but the park, which was to have 
covered the whole island, remains a wilderness; while the 
avenue leading from the lake to the grand entrance is only 
marked out, and the trees planted on either side of it are but 
saplings. 

Yet the palace, as it stands, offers splendours enough to 
sate any sightseer. Louis IJ. was a very Pharaoh as regards 
his faculty for making people work. Every task begun had to 
be pushed on night and day, and as fast as the walls of a room 
were dry painters and furnishers were turned into it to make it 
habitable. Thus, all the apartments open to the public are 
complete as to the least of their fixtures, and it must be con- 
fessed that the paintings on panels and ceilings, the marble 
sculpturings and the wood-carvings fill one with amazement as 
to how work so good can have been executed with such rapidity. 
The idea animating the design of the whole building is French. 
The palace was to have been one worthy of Louis XIV., and 
the Golden Sun, which was the emblem of the Roi Soleil, is 
seen everywhere about. This has suggested the little joke that 
Louis II. was not moonstruck, but had a sunstroke ; he was, ia 
truth, so much under the glamour of the old Court at Versailles 
that he bent the talents of his Bavarian artists in a direction 
which was unnatural to them. This makes their performances 
in imitation of French art all the more wonderful, and for the 
rest it must be owned that most of the rooms in Herrenchiemsee 
are improvements on the Versailles models. The Hall of 
Mirrors, for instance, is 114 métres in length—that is, 13 métres 
longer than the Galerie des Glaces. It is also wider and 
loftier, while the mirrors are much larger and finer than those 
which the French king obtained from Venice in the seventeenth 
century. Thehall contains 300 mirrors, 33 crystal chandeliers, 
and 44 monumental bronze-gilt candelabra; the settees are 
covered with dark blue velvet, with golden lilies worked in relief 
upon them. Finally, this unique hall, which is decorated with 
busts of Roman emperors and with countless stands for flowers, 
has seventeen bow windows, draped in royal blue velvet. 

It is always amusing to hear the remarks of humble folk 
upon the pomps of a palace like that of Herrenchiemsee. An 
honest Bavarian couple, of the Hermann and Dorothea type, 
were following the blue-coated guide from room to room ina 
condition like that of the Queen of Sheba after her visit to 
Solomon. The lady held up most bravely as beseemed her 
sex, but she, too, became limp when the State bedroom was 
reached, and the blue man pointed to the embroidery of real 
pearls on the curtains of moss-green velvet. Then all remnant 
of spirit was crushed out of her when she learnt that the toilet- 
table service was all of massive gold. Hermann, using both 
hands, and with his teeth clenched, could just lift the basin ; 
Dorothea found it as much as she could do to handle the 
sponge-bowl. Louis II. never slept in this State room, the bed 
of which—as Dorothea observantly remarked—is larger than 
the entire bedchamber of some people; but the room in which 
he did sleep, which has a matchless toilet- service of turquoise 
blue Dresden, is hardless less sumptuous. A small staircase 
descends from it into the bath-room, where stained-glass 
windows and pink silk hangings throw a rosy light upon a 
marble basin, 6 feet deep and 30 feet in circumference. Here 
the King bathed twice a day—or rather twice a night—in water 
warmer than most people could bear it. The contiguous 
dressing-room is furnished with crushed strawberry silk, 
embroidered with silver, and is entirely panelled with mirrors. 
Like Anne of Austria and the Man with the Iron Mask, 
Louis II. had a passion for fine linen, and none could be too 
soft for him; he changed his costumes pretty often, and was 
fond of attiring himself in velvet clothes of sixteenth-century 
fashion. Out of doors he wore a Tyrolese suit, but after the 
Franco-German war, during which he sported uniform for six 
months, he was scarcely ever seen in military attire. In the 
course of his whole reign he only once passed a review of troops. 

There were great exaggerations in the stories about Louis 
II.’s relations with Richard Wagner. Who has not heard of 
the tank with blue water, which was built on the roof of the 
castle of Hohenschwangau to imitate a lake? Wagner and the 
King were said to have boated together in this tank, until one 
day the thing burst and flooded a suite of apartments. A 
common water tank did burst once at Hohenschwangau, but 
there is no more truth in the whole story than that. At one 
time the King liked to be rowed about in four-oared swan- 
shaped barques over Lake Starnberg, and Wagner may have 
accompanied him in a few of these night excursions; but the 
King and the composer saw more of each other at Munich and 
Bayreuth than anywhere else, and by all accounts the King’s 
taste for Wagner’s music was not so undiscriminating as the 
composer would have wished. A coolness arose between the 
two before Wagner died, and there is no record of the com- 
poser’s ever having visited the newest of the King’s highland 
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palaces. Hohenschwangau, which is at a four hours’ drive 
from Linderhof, is remarkable from the fact that it was sold in 
1820 for 200 florins, or 162. 9s. Its neighbourhood had been 
devastated by a succession of wars, and nobody thought the 
place fit to dwellin. Twelve years later it was purchased by 
Crown Prince Maximilian, who restored it outwardly and in- 
wardly, so as to give it the look of an old baronial castle. It 
has none of the grandeur of Schloss Neuschwanstein, which 
stands close by on the heights of the Tegelberg. The rocks 
form sheer precipices on three sides of this eminence, and the 
castle looks from a distance like a powerful Medizeval citadel. 
As you ascend to it by its one approach, and as the gigantic 
proportions of its Roman architecture become visible, you are 
assailed by the thought which is ever recurring in the contem- 
plation of Louis II.’s works, namely, how the King managed tu 
achieve all these things without running into debt more deeply 
than he did. The mere carriage of granite and timber up to 
the Tegelberg must have been a mighty feat, and you have 
only to look at the scaffolding on the western side of the rock, 
where new buildings were to be erected, to reckon what a 
stupendous amount of labour and ingenuity the construction of 
this castle must have cost from first to last. The King, whose 
genius and energy supplied the motive power to so much 
human skill, was certainly no common man. Admiration 
compels the acknowledgment that it was only a mind supremely 
gifted that could have designed palaces like his and filled them 
with art treasures so rare. Painters, sculptors and artificers 
of all kinds lost an unsurpassed patron in the King, who would 
have nothing about him that was ugly, and bought without 
bargaining any object that pleased his delicate taste as a con- 
noisseur. With every sympathy for the Bavarian Minister of 
Finance, who has had to set King Louis’s money affairs straight, 
and with the Prince Regent, who is pinching himself to dis- 
encumber the Civil List, one can only say, as the Bavarian 
peasants do, that if the late King had been as other men the — 
world would have missed a great deal that was worth seeing 
and worth paying to see. 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS. 


WO Bills, one to consolidate and the other to amend the 
Acts relating to artisans and labourers’ dwellings and the 
housing of the working classes, have been prepared by the 
Government. The consolidating Bill in Part I, which deals 
with insanitary areas, provides that where in any district twelve 
or more ratepayers complain of the unhealthiness of any area 
within the district, and where the medical officer of health has 
either failed to inspect such area or to make an official repre- 
sentation with respect thereto, or has declared that in his 
opinion the area is not unhealthy, then the ratepayers may 
appeal on the subject to the Local Government Board, and 
upon their giving security for costs to the satisfaction of the 
Local Government Board, then that body is directed to appoint 
a legally qualified medical practitioner to inspect and report 
upon the condition of the area in question. If he reports that 
it is unhealthy, then the local authority is bound to take action 
in the matter and remedy the state of things complained of. 
The power given originally to local authorities to mortgage 
lands acquired in improving the health of a‘district is not re- 
enacted in the Bill, it being considered by its framers that the 
burden of a mortgagee is hardly consistent with the due per- 
formance of the duties of the local authority towards the land 
acquired, Part 2 of the Bill deals with unhealthy premises. 
It provides that when the medical officer of any district has 
reported that certain premises are in a condition dangerous to 
health the premises in question shall be further examined by a 
surveyor or engineer. ‘The local authority on the receipt of his 
report are directed to send copies of it to the owner of the 
premises and to furnish him with information as to the time 
and place which they have appointed for the consideration of 
the report. If after making such representation as he 
deems fit to the local authority the owner of the premises feels 
aggrieved by the order which that authority makes, he may 
appeal on the subject to a court of quarter session, that is, if he 
has given notice of appeal within one month after he has 
received notice of the order of the local authority. It is pro- 
vided, further, that the court of quarter session shall, at the 
request of either party, state the facts specially for the deter- 
mination of a superior court. If in any district four or more 
householders complain in writing to the medical officer of health 
that certain premises near which they live are so unhealthy as to 
be unfit for human habitation, and the local authority neglects 
to take action in the matter, then the householders who signed 
the complaint may petition the Local Government Board for an 
inquiry, which that Board would, under the circumstances, be 
compelled to grant. The measure in subsequent clauses dis- 
penses with the necessity of obtaining the consent of the 
Treasury before Town Councils can dispose of land vested in 
them for the erection of working-class lodging-houses. 
The amending Bill declares it to be the duty of every local 
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authority to see that an inspection of their district is made 
frem time to time with a view to ascertain whether any pre- 
mises are unfit for human habitation. If any such are found 
they are directed to forthwith take proceedings against the 
owner in order to secure the closing of the same. After certain 
formalities have been complied with and a closing order has 
been obtained, then, unless the owner undertakes to execute 
forthwith the works necessary to render the building fit for 
human habitation, the local authority are required to order the 
demolition of the premises. Power is given the local authority 
to determine what shall be done with land secured by pulling 
down houses in an insanitary area. It is further provided that 
a report from the medical officer of health of any county shall 
have the like effect upon the proceedings of a local authority as 
a report from the medical officer of the district. Another 
clause in the Bill provides that compensation in the way of 
removal expenses shall be paid to tenants whose contract of 
tenancy is for Jess than a year when required to give up posses- 
sion of a building in pursuance of some scheme under the 
Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Acts. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


| aan programme for the Leeds meeting of the British 
Association, which commences on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 3, has been issued. The president-elect is Sir Frederick 
Augustus Abel, C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., and the vice-presidents 
are the Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis of Ripon, the Earl 
Fitzwilliam, the Lord Bishop of Ripon, Sir Lyon Playfair, the 
Right Hon. W. L. Jackson, M.P., the Mayor of Leeds, Sir 
James Kitson, and Sir Andrew Fairbairn.~ The local secre- 
taries for the meeting at Leeds are Mr. J. Rawlinson Ford, 
Mr, Sydney Lupton, M.A, F.C.S.; Professor L. C. Miall, 
F.L.S, F.GS.; and Professor A. Smithells, B.Sc., F.C.S ; and 
the local treasurer, Mr. E. Beckett Faber. The presidents of 
the various sections are as follows :—A.—Mathematical and 
physical science, Mr. J. W. L. Glaisher, Sc.D., ER.S,, 
V.P.RAS. B.—Chemical science, Professor T. E. Thorpe, 
B.Sc, Ph D., F.R.S. C,—Geology, Professor A. H. Green, 
M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. D.—Biology, Professor A. Milnes 
Marshall, MA, M.D, D.Sc, F.R.S. E.—Geography, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Sir R. Lambert Playfair, K.C.M.G., F.R.G.S. 
F.—Economic science and statistics, Professor Alfred Marshall, 
M.A., F.S.S. G.—Mechanical science, Captain A. Noble, 
CB, F.RS, FRAS, F.CS., M.Inst.C.E. H.—Anthro- 
pology, Mr. John Evans, D.C.L, LL.D., V.P.R.S., Pres. S.A,, 
F.LS., F.G.S. The first general meeting will be held on 
Wednesday, September 3, at 8 p.M., when Professor W. H. 
Flower will resign the chair and Sir Frederick Abel, president- 
elect, will assume the presidency and deliver an address. On 
Thursday evening, September 4, at 8 P.M, there will be a 
soirée ; on Friday evening, September 5, at 830 PM, a 
discourse on “ Mimicry,” by Mr. E. B. Poulton, M.A, F.R.S., 
F.G.S.; on Monday evening, September 8, at 8.30 P.M, a dis- 
course on “ Quartz Fibres and their Applications,” by Professor 
C, Vernon Boys, F.R.S.; on Tuesday evening, September 9, at 
8 P.M, a soirée; and on Wednesday, September 10, the 
concluding general meeting will be held at 2.30 P.M. 


GATES IN LONDON STREETS. 


8 eam Select Committee of the House of Commons on Monday 
and Tuesday considered the Bill promoted by the London 
County Council for the removal of gates and bars in Sidmouth 
Street, Upper Woburn Place, Torrington Place and Gordon 
Street. Mr. Moulton, Q C., counsel for the promoters, addressed 
the committee on the object of the Bill, which was to remove the 
four gates which now obstructed the traffic in important streets 
of the metropolis. The gate in Upper Woburn Place was 
directly in the line of traffic between Hampstead and Holborn, 
and was closed against all vehicular traffic except private 
Carriages. It was opened at 7 o’clock in the morning and shut 
at 11 o'clock at night. Taking the average of a week’s watching 
only 28 vehicles per day had passed through that gate, while 
57 were turned back. With regard to the Sidmouth Street 
gate there was no opposition to the Bill. It was a gate that 
was always open. At Torrington Place gate no heavy traffic 
was allowed to pass, and it formed a most serious block to free 
communication. He thought from the evidence he would be 
able to prove that the removal of the gates would be a great 
public benefit. Several witnesses spoke as to the vehicular 
obstruction in these localities, and Mr. T. Westacott said that a 
gate had been removed from Mabledon Place and had not 
depreciated the house property there ; in fact, the assessment 
of the house next to where the gate was had increased 33 per 
cent. since the gate was removed. There was a scheme under 
consideration for the widening of Southampton Row and the 
making of a new and improved route from the Euston Road to 
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the Strand, and for that purpose the removal of the gate in 
Upper Woburn Place would be necessary. The extra rate paid 
by certain inhabitants was not for the privacy given by the 
gates, but the interest on bonds given when the estate was laid 
out. ‘The amount was now 20,c00/,, and about 7,000/, of that 
was due to the Duke of Bedford in the last published accounts 
of the Vestry of St. Pancras. In cross-examination the witness 
stated that he did not think compensation should be given, even 
if the property were depreciated by the removal of the gates, 
but he did not think the property would be depreciated. 

Mr. Balfour Browne addressed the committee on behalf of 
owners, lessees and occupiers. He said that it seemed to him 
that it was a case more for argument than for evidence. There 
was no doubt a certain amount of obstruction caused by the 
gates and bars, but the neighbourhood was much sought after 
by professional men and those desiring quiet. The County 
Council seemed to be under the impression that the lessees 
were not protected at all, and that the Duke of Bedford could 
withdraw the gates to-morrow ; but he could show distinctly 
that such was not the case. Although there was no covenant 
in the leases, he maintained that the Court would hold that 
there was an implied covenant, and would not allow the duke 
to remove those gates. He could show by experienced valuers 
that property would be depreciated some 30 per cent. by the 
removal of the gates. In conclusion, the learned counsel asked 
the committee to pass the Bill only on the condition that they 
gave compensation to the parties who would be injured by the 
removal of those gates. Anybody who is really entitled to the 
benefit of those gates being maintained is entitled to compensa- 
tion—the limit of distance is that at which they can prove 
damage by removal of the gates. Sir Alexander Miller, Mr. 
Stedding, Professor Morley, and Mr. Shepherd gave evidence 
as residents of the part in question as to the value of the quiet 
obtained by the gates. Mr. Beadel, M.P., said that he had for 
many years advised the duke as to his estate, and his opinion 
was that the property would be very much depreciated by the 
removal of the gates. 

Mr. Littler addressed the committee on behalf of the 
opposition of the Duke of Bedford. In the course of his speech, 
the learned counsel said that these were private streets, and it 
was no use the opponents saying they were public. If they 
were public, why did not the Council knock down the obstruc- 
tions? He would guarantee the duke would defend his posi- 
tion, and if the Council were right the duke would have to pay 
the costs and the residents would have to put up with the 
inconvenience. But the Council knew they were not public 
but private streets. He asked for no special consideration on 
behalf of his Grace, but if property was taken or depreciated he 
asked the committee to grant compensation. Mr. Moulton, 
having replied on the whole case, the committee deliberated, 
and after a short time, fe 

The Chairman said that the committee were of opinion 
that the preamble was proved, that they had considered the 
question of compensation, and did not grant it. 


BURNHAM THORPE CHURCH. 


MEETING of the committee of the Burnham Thorpé 
Church Restoration Fund was held at Marlborough 
House on Monday, the Prince of Wales being in the chait. 
The Prince said that though it was, perhaps, unnecessary fot 
him to state the object for which the committee were called 
together, he might mention the interest he took in the proposed 
restoration of Burnham Thorpe Church, in which patish the 
great Nelson spent his younger days, and of which his father 
was rector for forty-six years. It seemed to him and other 
Norfolk men, and to many of those present holding high rank 
in the Navy, that something should be done to perpetuate 
more than ever the memory of the great naval hero and to 
take means, if sufficient subscriptions were forthcoming, to 
restore the church at Burnham Thorpe in a fitting manner. 
His Royal Highness then called upon the Rev. J. Lister Knight, 
rector of Burnham Thorpe, who gave a short account of the 
church and the connection of the Nelson family with it for 
upwards of seventy-nine years. 

Sir Arthur Blomfield, having produced plans, followed with 
an account of the details of the work required to be done to 
restore the church. 

Mr. C. H. Stone, R.N., was appointed honorary secretary 
of the committee, from which a working committee was formed, 
consisting of His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh 
(chairman), Admiral Sir George Willes (vice-chairman), and 
nine other gentlemen. 

The Prince of Wales invited subscriptions, which resulted 
in the encouraging sum of 1,750/. 19s., including 1,000/. 
guaranteed by the family of Mr. Lister Knight, the rector. 

The following bankers were announced as having consented 
to receive subscriptions, after which the meeting ended :— 
Messrs. Gurney & Co, Hallett & Co., Sir E. Lacon & Co, 
Stillwell & Sons, and Woodhead & Co, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Turere is to be erected in connection with the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich a storehouse for portable instru- 
ments. The original idea was to have a building of one 
storey, but the Astronomer Royal now considers it desirable 
to modify this idea and erect a two-storey building, and 
thus provide additional computing-rooms, and also bed- 
rooms for the observers. Formerly bedrooms were provided, 
but Sir GkorcE Arry, when Astronomer Royal, found they 
were not needed, and abolished them about fifty years ago ; 
but the introduction of ladies as observers renders it 
necessaty to revert to the old plan. At the present time, 
out of the twelve computors on the Observatory staff, four 
are ladies, who have recently joined, and who may be 
described as students, as they are to be taught theoretical 
astronomy and to take and measure the photographs for 
the chart of the heavens. As these duties will involve 
attendance at all hours of the night, the necessity for 
sleeping accommodation will be evident. 


Evrcrric lighting has already furnished many subjects 
for discussion in the law courts, but a novel one was brought 
before the Queen’s Bench Division on Saturday. In the 
Hotel Métropole, like most new hotels, the electric light is 
introduced, and to obtain the motive power, as well as for 
other purposes, the basement is fitted up with boilers, The 
‘“‘clinkers” or partly burnt coal were considered by the 
vestry of St. Martin’s to be ‘“‘trade refuse,” for the removal 
of which a reasonable sum is to be paid under the Metro- 
polis Local Management Act. When the case was brought 
before Sir JoHN BrrbcE, the magistrate, he decided that 
the clinkers were not trade refuse, but auxiliary to ordinary 
house life, and should therefore be removed like the 
ordinary rubbish of houses. The vestry appealed. It 
should be premised that the hotel is rated at 20,000/,, anda 
body of reasonable men would be expected to be accom- 
modating towards an owner who is so heavily assessed. 
Nor was it contended that the work of removal was more 
onerous than in houses worth together 20,000/, The argu- 
ment of the vestry was that hotel-keeping was a trade, and the 
refuse of a hotel was therefore trade refuse, although in the 
adjoining house similar refuse might come under another 
character. But, as Mr. Justice WiILts pointed out, the 
owners of coffee-houses, eating-houses and boarding-houses 
would have to pay for the removal of ‘‘trade refuse” if the 
argument of the vestry were valid. The magistrate’s 
decision was upheld by the Court, but leave was given to the 
vestry to appeal. 


Law suits over triumphal arches have always an odd 
sort of interest. One has been just determined in Edin- 
burgh. When Her Majesty visited Glasgow in August a 
decorator secured contracts with the authorities of Paisley 
and Renfrew and the Clyde Trustees for the erection of 
arches. But for the constructive work he was obliged to 
call in a firm of builders. Difficulties arose over the settle- 
ment of the accounts. The builders claimed 150/. 18s. 4d. 
The decorator declared that the builders undertook to erect 
the triumphal arch at Paisley for 1o/, and at Renfrew for 
30/.; the landing-stage at Govan was to cost 1o/. It was 
alleged that the accounts sent in were overcharged, and 
that the works were not carried out properly. Jor example, 
it was stipulated that the upright posts of the arch at 
Paisley were to be driven 3} feet into the ground, but they 
were only driven 14 inches. The arch was consequently 
unable to withstand the pressure of wind, and was blown 
down, and property belonging to the decorator to the 
amount of 49/7. was destroyed. It was further stated that 
the arch at Renfrew was not erected in time, the consequence 
of which was 14é¢. had to be laid out in employing extra 
hands in order to get it decorated before the date of the 
visit. ‘The landing-stage at Govan was never completed, 
and the Clyde Trustees had in consequence withheld 5/. 
On account of these circumstances it was pleaded that the 
decorator did not owe the sum that was sought to be 
recovered, and he claimed that he suffered damages to the 
extent of 7o/. The judge who first heard the case decided 
for the builders, but disallowed 20/. 2s. 6d. charged for extra 
work. The decorator appealed, but with loss to himself, 
On the next occasion when triumphal arches become 
necessary the respectable corporations of Paisley and Ren- 


frew would do well to make a different sort of arrangement. 
The case does not bring credit to the towns in question. 

SEVERAL members of the French Chamber have backed 
the proposal of M. Anronin Proust for the creation of a 
trust fund made up of annual grants, which is to be utilised 
for the purchase of works of art for the public galleries. 
The sum named is 20,000/. out of the annual budget. It 
is not intended that the whole of the money is to be ex- 
pended in the year it is voted. The balance —if any—is to 
be retained in order to increase the sum available in suc- 
ceeding years. The fund will be administered by the 
Council, having the Minister of Fine Arts as chairman, and 
none of the members is to be paid for his services, In 
each year a report on the fund is to be submitted to the 
Chamber. Of late M. Prousr has not been successful in 
his schemes, and it remains to be seen whether he can 
prevail with the majority of the representatives, who appear 
to have grown wearied with applications for money to pur- 
chase works of art. 


Tue Lords of the Committee of Council on Education 
have decided, with the sanction of the Treasury, to allocate 
a fixed sum each year in the vote for the Science and Art 
Department for grants in aid of technical instruction. The 
sum so allocated for the financial year 1891-92 will be 
s,ooo/. The grant in aid will not necessarily be equal to, 
and in no case will it exceed, the amount contributed by 
the local authority out of the rates. It will be computed as 
far as possible on the basis of the amount of the rate spent 
on subjects of technical instruction other than those for 
which the Department gives aid under the Science and 
Art Directory. The application from the local authority, 
which must be sent in before the end of April each year, 
should therefore give a certified statement, with the neces- 
sary extracts from the accounts of the preceding year, show- 
ing how the rate raised under either of the foregoing Acts 
has been expended, and especially how any portion may 
have been applied to instruction in subjects for which grants 
are not made under the Science and Art Directory. 


A REMARKABLE but unsatisfactory system of preparing 
surveys of land was brought lately before the meeting in 
Melbourne of the Victoria Institute of Surveyors. When 
any part of the Government lands is taken it is necessary 
to lodge a plan in one of the public offices, which has to be 
signed by a certificated surveyor. The regulation was 
intended to obviate the consequences of having surveys 
which are incorrect representations, and therefore likely to 
lead to lawsuits. But already abuses have crept in. Surveys 
are made by incompetent persons, and certificated surveyors 
are willing to put their names on the plans, although they 
may have no means to satisfy themselves that the work was 
gone through satisfactorily. It appears that the worst 
offenders are men who hold public appointments. It is 
easy to understand that in a new country amateur surveyors 
are often useful, and under ordinary conditions there is no 
great difficulty in making a plan of a piece of ground with 
the aid of a chain. With amateurs it is known there is 
more or less risk, and a buyer or seller of land would be 
unwise if he did not obtain some test of the amateur’s work. 
But the men who without proper qualification make surveys 
in Australia are supposed to be more than amateurs, and the 
endorsement of their work by official surveyors or engineers 
is accepted as evidence that the work is correct. There is 
accordingly a danger which the authorities of Victoria 
would do well to remove, unless it is desired to give oppor- 
tunities for lawyers to flourish. 


Messrs. BiackieE & Son have successfully traversed 
three-fourths of the time which they assigned for the com- 
pletion of their ‘Modern Encyclopedia.” The sixth 
volume brings the work down to the term “postulate,” and 
there is no doubt the whole will be completed in the eight 
volumes. This correspondence between subjects and space 
has not been obtained by any sacrifice of an article. As 
there was a good plan at first the proportion then determined 
on has not been altered. The volumes contain all the in- 
formation which the majority of people need possess, for 
care is taken in all cases to present whatever is essential in 
a clear and emphatic way. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 286—NEW CHURCH, ST. PETER’S, EALING. [J. D. SEDDING.] 


NEW RIVERSIDE HOTEL OR CLUB, CAVERSHAM, READING. 


HE building is to be erected on a piece of land 
adjoining the River Thames, a short distance from 
Caversham Lock, and opposite the Clappers, and close to 
the Great Western and South Western Railway stations. 
There is no hotel on the river down stream nearer than 
Sonning, three miles away. The hotel accommodation 
would be as follows, viz. coffee-room, 50 feet long with 
two bay windows, private sitting-rooms, &c., and twenty 
bedrooms. The building is to be fitted up with electric 
_ light in all rooms. There is a tennis-lawn at rear, and 
boathouses for the use of visitors are already erected adjoin- 
ing the site. The architect is Mr. Gro. W. WEss, 
F.R.I.B.A., Market Place Chambers, Reading. 


FOUR COTTAGES, 


HE perspective presents two of four cottages which 
are being built at High Garrett for the trustees of 
the late Miss Cawston. ‘The cottages might appear at first 
sight to be extravagant in their picturesqueness and awkward 
in their accommodation, which is by no means the case. 
The rooms on ground floor are arranged to suit the special 
requirements of tenants in this neighbourhood, and the 
_three bedrooms provided in the roof space are well lighted, 
each having a fireplace and ample headway. The cottages 
are being built by Messrs. James & ALFRED Brown, of 
Braintree, from the designs and specifications and under the 
superintendence of Mr.T. LockE WorTHINGTON, A.R.I.B.A.,, 
architect and surveyor, of 23 Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster. 


HIGH GARRETT, NEAR BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 


SCHOOL BOARD OFFICES, BLACKBURN. 


HESE offices, a view of which we give in the present 
issue, are now being erected in Library Street and 
Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. ‘The architects are Messrs. 
STONES & GRADWELL, of Richtaond Terrace, Blackburn, 
whose design was chosen in competition, Mr. MuRGATRoyD, 
of Manchester, being called in to advise the Board on the 
merits of the various plans submitted. The building has an 
elevation designed to be in harmony with the Free Library 
on the opposite side of Library Street. The accommoda- 
tion provided will be of a very ample character for all 
business appertaining to the School Board. The building 
will be faced externally with Yorkshire parpoints and have 
Yorkshire stone dressings. ‘The roofs will be covered with 
green Velinheli slates and have red ridging. The floors 
throughout will be of concrete, with wood block, granite, or 
mosaic finish. The ventilation, drainage and lighting have 
all been provided for on the most improved systems. The 
contractor for the whoie of the works, exclusive of furni- 
ture and fittings, &c., is Mr. CHRISTOPHER HINDLE, of 
Blackburn. Messrs. HADEN & SON are carrying out the 
heating and ventilation on their well-known system. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


“| Baas syllabus for the session 1890-91 of the Glasgow 
Association has been issued. After the President’s 
address, on “The Study of Architectural Styles,” the following 
papers will be read in the period between July 1, 1890, and 
May 5, 1891 :—“The Accessories of Architecture,” by Mr. 
John Keppie ; “Shop Frontages, Past and Present,” by Mr. 
Henry D. Walton; “Greek Architecture, Early Period,” by 
Mr. John Fairweather ; “ Ravenna, and some other Italian 
Towns,” by Mr. William Leiper ; ‘‘ Greek Architecture, Middle 
Period,’ by Mr. Henry Mitchell ; “The Ventilation of Build- 
ings,” by Mr. W. P. Buchan; “Greek Architecture, Late Period,” 
by Mr. Robert J. Gildard ; “ Art in our Home,” by Mr. Tom 
Robertson; “Ornament,” by Mr. Wm. J. Millwain; “ Im- 
pressionism in Architecture,” by Mr. Francis H. Newberry ; 
“ Statics,” by Mr. Robert Miller ; “ Decoration,” by Mr. John 
Scott ; “Scotch Baronial,” by Mr. Chas. R. M‘Intosh ; ‘‘Archi- 


tecture in Relation to Social Problems,” by Mr. G. S. Aitken ; 
“The Life and Work of Michel Angelo,” by Mr. Robert 
Wemyss ; “ Cast-iron,” by Mr. Wilson Beaton. 

The report for the past session is not entirely satisfactory. 
The “ designing competitions” have excited less interest than 
was anticipated, and the report says “it may be worth con- 
sidering whether for a season such competitions might not with 
benefit be suspended.” The measurement of Glasgow Cathedral 
has progressed but little, although to encourage interest in the 
work, the Association prize was offered for measured drawings 
of portions of the nave, north aisle. Undoubtedly it calls for 
no little self-sacrifice to labour at the less interesting work in 
such a large building if it is to be accurately illustrated, work 
not at all calculated to evoke muchenthusiasm, But the credit 
of the Association being in some measure bound up with the 
furtherance of this work, thanks are due to those who have 
engaged init. The library has had added to its shelves various 
donations; the funds of the Association, unfortunately, not 
permitting of any additions by purchase. The catalogue shows 
now a sinall, but, so far as it goes, fairly comprehensive selec- 
tion of books. That they are well taken advantage of is seen 
in the empty shelves. The third volume of the “ Sketch Book” 
has not been bought up either by members or local architects 
with any eagerness. The Association consists of eleven 
honorary and eighty-seven ordinary members. The expenses 
last year amounted to 95/. 13s. 8¢,, and all that can be carried 
to next year’s account is the sum of I6s. 5d. P 


BUILDING PRACTICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
GENO RN cx. 
By J. WARE. 


HE house is to be suited either to the condition of the 
person who is to inhabit it, or to the place where it stands ; 
the first is the point in building by commission for a family, 
the other in building for the chance of letting. The latter is 
the common practice in great towns ; but, even in that, there 
is something to be considered with respect to suiting it to the 
inhabitant. Though the architect in this case will not know 
who is to live in his edifice, yet he can very well guess of what 
rank he will be, and this according to the place where it stands. 
Thus much is to be considered in building in this general and 
random way; the street or square, the neighbourhood, the 
conveniences, and the other concurrent circumstances, will 
instruct the builder, for he would be mad who should build 
a shed in Grosvenor Square, or a palace in Hedge Lane, and 
thus far he will be able to proportion the building to the tenant 
or purchaser, though unknown. 

After this first consideration of the general condition and 
extent of the building comes the article of strength. What- 
soever be the size, the solidity must be proportioned, for when 
the house is not able to support itself all other care is lost upon 
it. We see a strange difference between the buildings of 
earlier ages and those of the present time in respect of this 
article of strength, but the reason is plain—the nature of the 
tenures in London has introduced the art of building slightly. 
The ground landlord is to come into possession at the end of a 
short term, and the builder, unless his Grace tie him down to 
articles, does not choose to employ his money to his advantage. 
It is for this reason we see houses built for sixty, seventy, or the 
stoutest of this kind for ninety-nine years. The care they shall 
not stand longer than their time occasions many to fall before 
it is expired—nay, some have carried the art of slight building 
so far that their houses have fallen in before they were 
tenanted. Perhaps the modesty of our generality of architects 
contributes to this practice. The Greeks and Romans built 
for succeeding ages, because conscious their works would be 
the admiration of all time ; our people are not so sanguine in 
their hopes, and therefore not so solid in their structures. 

But whatever be the occasion, there is nothing that more 
deserves or demands the interposition of the legislative power ; 
the safety of the subject is the concern of every wise govern- 
ment, and it is certain the present method of running up 
houses in London not only disgraces us in the eye of strangers, 
but threatens continual disasters. ‘Till such a control shall be 
laid upon bad builders by public authority, those who have more 
skill and more integrity should distinguish themselves from 
them by their work. 

The first care, in the regard of strength, is that the supports 
be equal to the weight they carry. These supports are, in 
common building, plain walls. When walls are not able to 
support the incumbent force recourse is had to spars and 
buttresses, but these are an unseemly and very disagreeable 
sight. To avoid this the architect should consider in time 
what the force or pressure will be, and proportion the solidity 
accordingly. Great arches are the most subject to impair the 


* Adapted from the Complete Body of Architecture, 
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strength of walls in this manner, but they should be lightened, 
and the wall strengthened in the original structure of the 
building. 

The occasion on which buttresses admit of most excuse is 
on the outside of the walls of Gothic churches, though in these 
a good architect could have contrived to avoid the need of 
them by lightening the arch and strengthening the wall in its 
plain, perpendicular form. When we see this sort of support 
on any other occasion, it is a great disgrace to the architect. 

The architect having thus, by an honest choice of materials 
and a judicious manner of proportioning the superstructure to 
the supports, taken care of the main consideration ef strength, 
the next regard is to be shown to proportion and regularity in 
the distribution of the several parts. 

The extent of ground being determined, the materials 
chosen, and the weight of the roof and thickness of the wall 
settled in the builder’s mind, he is next to consider the article 
of proportion. Here is a space to be covered with building, 
and the great consideration is its division into parts for different 
uses, and their distribution. In this, regard is to be had to two 
things—the convenience of the inhabitant and the beauty and 
proportion of the fabric. Neither of these should be considered 
independently of the other, because if it be, the other will not 
fail to be sacrificed to it ; and this, which would be very dis- 
agreeable, is never absolutely necessary. If the house be fora 
person in trade, the first and principal attention must be shown 
to the article of convenience ; but with this the builder should 
always carry in his mind the idea of beauty, proportion, and a 
regular distribution of the parts, that, wherever it can be done, 
he may favour the one while he is absolutely consulting the 
service of the other. In the same manner, when the house is 
for a person of fashion, the beauty and proportional disposition 
of parts is to be principally considered; yet the great and 
needful article of convenience must not be disregarded. 

In the building where there is to be a shop, it would be 
absurd to thrust the parlour into the middle of it, in order to 
give that room an exact proportion; but, on the other hand, a 
little may be retrenched from some less conspicuous parts of 
the shop to enlarge that necessary apartment behind it. The 
merchant’s house must have warehouse room, but that need not 
break in upon every apartment, because there is no necessity 
for any exact inch of ground in a particular spot for this use, 
though there must be a certain quantity upon the whole. The 
parlour in a small private house is a very convenient room, 
but as it is not the apartment of most show there is no neces- 
sity it should reduce the passage to an alley; and in larger 
houses, inhabited by persons of distinction, there must be ante- 
chambers and rooms where people of business may attend the 
owner’s leisure. These must not be ill constructed, because 
those of some rank may often wait in them ; and beside, every- 
thing in a great house should have an air of grandeur; but, on 
the other hand, the care of rendering these convenient and 
proper for their use is not to extend so far as to entrench upon 
the rooms of state and elegance. 

When convenience has been thus far considered in the plan, 
the next regard is to be shown to proportion. This is a thing 
of more strict concern than the other, and must be managed 
with the greatest accuracy. The matter of convenience falls 
under the direction of fancy, but proportion is established upon 
rule ; there is no apology for an unneedful violation of the truth 
of the science in this article. 

The proportion of the s2veral parts of an edifice is of two 
kinds, for they are to be adapted in this respect first to the 
whole building and afterwards to one another. It is strange to 
see that many of our architects, who have been able to plan out 
a whole of a good building, have miscarried miserably in the 
proportion of its parts. It is in this the ancient architects are 
found, by all that remains of them, to have been most particu- 
larly excellent; they formed at once an idea of the whole 
structure they designed, and of all its apartments, and it is 
evident they throughout kept that general idea always in re- 
membrance. It is hence we see such a perfect harmony in all 
their works, and from this, as we have shown in its place, arose 
those several variations in their larger parts; these and the 
least in all their works are perfectly suited to one another. It 
is in this the student who would distinguish himself in archi- 
tecture should principally follow them in the disposition of a 
house. We err greatly, and he will scarce set any modern 
model before himself that is not defective ; whereas when he 
turns his eyes up to the ancient, there is not any one in which 
he will not find perfect truth 

The first kind of proportion is that of the several parts to 
the whole, and in this reason is a very plain and general guide. 
We may divide houses under three heads—the large, the 
middling, and the small; and in each of these classes plain 
sense will dictate that the several apartments should be of the 
same character with the whole, that the rooms in the large 
house should be large, in the middling they should be middling, 
and in the small they should also be small. This is propor- 
tioning the parts of a building to the whole; and this rule, 
which is directed by common reason, is confirmed by all the 
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writers on architecture, for sciences are built upon reason and 
experience, which supports her determinations. The dimen- 
sions not only of every room, but of every part of a house 
whatsoever, should be thus laid out in a just proportion to the 
extent of the ground plan ; for it would be absurd to see a great 
house divided into a multitude of closets, or a little house con- 
sisting only of a hall and dining-room. Here proportion falls 
in with the rule of convenience, for such a house would not be 
more absurd than inconvenient. 

The apartments being thus suited to the house in general, 
are next to be proportioned to one another. This, one would 
think, were as rational and plain a precept as the other, yet we 
see it continually violated. Nothing is so common as to see a 
house built for the sake of one room; and in that case, the rest 
not being proportioned to that room, it seems not to belong to 
the house, and there wants that symmetry which is the great 
beauty in building. 

In houses which have been some time built, and which have 
not an out-of-proportion room, the common practice is to build 
one to them. This always hangs from one end, or sticks to one 
side, of the house, and shows to the most careless eye that, 
though fastened to the walls, it does not belong to the building. 
The custom of routs has introduced this absurd practice. Our 
forefathers were pleased with seeing their friends as they 
chanced to come, and with entertaining them when they were 
there. The present custom is to see them all at once, and 
entertain none of them; this brings in the necessity of a great 
room, which is opened only on such occasions, and which loads 
and generally discredits the rest of the edifice. This is the 
reigning taste of the present time in London, a taste which tends 
to the discouragement of all good and regular architecture, but 
which the builder will be often under a necessity to comply with, 
for he must follow the fancy of the proprietor, not his own 
judgment. This taste for a great room is not confined to 
London ; I remember to have seen in Leicestershire a house, 
the proprietor of which was so fond of a large hall that it was 
only surrounded with a number of deep flat closets and shallow 
galleries. This was the structure of the fabric both above stairs 
and below ; but in this the architect stood excused, for it was 
too much for any one to have been guilty of but its owner. In 
the same manner we see, where an ignorant fancy will not be 
controlled by the judgment of the architect, many a large edifice 
spoiled at a great expense, and rendered at once ridiculous and 
inconvenient. 

Whatever the false taste of any particular time may adopt, 
the builder, though he complies with it from the orders 
he receives, must never suppose that the caprice or fashion 
can change the nature of right and wrong. He must remember 
that there is such a thing as truth, though the present mode will 
not follow its steps, and establish it as a maxim in his own 
mind, that proportion and regularity are real sources of beauty, 
and always of convenience. 

Though it be incumbent upon the architect to give a pro: 
portion and harmony to the whole building, and to make every 
part of it as suitable to that whole as its nature will admit, yet 
he must not endeavour to make all equally elegant. This has 
been the false taste of some, who have thence been profuse of 
ornament, and yet have not been able to give any real beauty. 
They have wondered at the effect, but this is the reason: 
various parts of a house are suited to various services and pur- 
poses, and they are not all to be contrived for show. The 
plainness of some will set off and show to advantage the beauty 
of others ; and, on the other hand, the eye that is fatigued with 
seeing an attempt to finery everywhere is satisfied with nothing. 
To avoid this error, when the architect has laid down in his plan 
the dimensions of the several parts of the edifice let him con- 
sider which of these are calculated for greater and which for 
lesser services, and accordingly distribute among them all that 
gives dignity or plainness. It is in nature, and should always 
be reduced to practice, that some parts of an edifice should be 
rich and others plain, and the consequence is that they 
happily set off one another. There is no objection to plainness 
when the eye sees that it is suited to the occasion, and the 
variety between that and such apartments as are spacious and 
elegant gives a lustre even to the latter; the plain decency of 
the humbler rooms, while it is proper, because it suits them to 
their purposes, makes them also serve as a foil to the others. 

Thus much may be sufficient to mention to the young archi- 
tect, in this place, concerning those ornaments whose founda- 
tion enters into the original design of the apartments ; all other 
decorations we shall speak of hereafter separately. We are 
now treating of the building a house, and shall, in a separate 
part of our work, speak of its decorations. Thus much then 
the student will at present take into his consideration respecting 
the size and original designs of ornamental parts, in the plan- 
ning of rooms. 

He will first calculate according to his ground plan, and 
see that none of his rooms be too big for the house. Next he 
will consider that though some, according to their use, are to be 
larger, and others smaller, yet that there be a proportion ob- 
served among them—a proportion of one to another, Let there 
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be no room, for whatever purpose it is intended, so large as to 
be disagreeable to the rest, nor any one whatsoever so little as 
to disgrace the building. Lastly, let him consider where those 
ornaments are proper which enter into this part of his design, 
and dispose them nowhere else. A screen of columns may be 
fit in a dining parlour, or an alcove in a bed-chamber, but these 
are ornamental parts which cannot be admitted in other rooms, 
and there is no time but this to regulate their disposition. 
Having premised thus much with respect to the proper character 
and necessary proportions of the several parts of a house, we 
ney with safety proceed to the consideration of making the 
plan. 

A piece of ground, we will suppose, is fixed upon for a 
house; the extent it is to cover is agreed, and the young 
architect is left to his genius to draw a plan of the intended 
edifice. No direction is given him, we will suppose, because 
we would see his fancy unrestrained ; buc he is to consider 
what kind of building will be most commodious and handsome, 
and is to design that on paper for the eye of the owner. We 
will suppose this in the country, that we may leave him to the 
free use of his fancy—for in London all is restrained. How- 
ever, the plan will answer both purposes only by accommodat- 
ing it to the spot in town, where it happens to be incompatible 
with that limited scheme of building. The first thing he is to 
consider is the outline of the edifice. He is to study what 
figure will best lie upon the spot, will best fill it or best become 
it, and under what contour he can dispose the best-proportioned 
rooms and command the best lights. This is so material a 
consideration that we would have him weigh it maturely. We 
advise him to reduce his thoughts of many kinds to lines and 
lay them upon paper, and afterwards examine them equally ; 
consider not only which is best, most beautiful, and most 
commodious, but whether another may not be made from a 
composition of two or more of these better than either, or 
whether something may not be added to that which is best 
from one of the others. All this is soon done, and it is a 
trouble extremely worth his while to take. A hand accustomed 
to drawing will very readily sketch out a variety of these 
figures within the given space; and when he has compared, 
mixed, improved, and altered them, and has formed others 
from them, let him devote some hours in his closet again, to 
choose the best, and to see how that can be improved. In all 
this, though his hand trace only an outline, his mind must 
retain the idea of the disposition within it ; the walls only are 
to be schemed upon the paper, but the mind’s eye must read 
the several inner divisions. 

When he has fixed upon the best outline, he must proceed 
to the distribution of the parts; and in this he will have 
occasion to consult all his first designs again. Something may 
be cramped in the figure which he could not perceive till he 
reduced it to working, and this may be amended by some 
slight alteration in the general shape. With respect to the 
figure of a house a great deal has been said, but perhaps too 
little has been thought. More variety may be introduced than 
there is at present, but not so much as some have imagined. 

It is certain that a building of a beautiful figure may be 
erected upon any of these plans; but a house must be com- 
modious, and that limits the supposed field into a much 
narrower compass. While we propose variety in this article, 
we must caution the architect not to be carried away, either by 
the wildnesses of his own or of other people’s imaginations, 
into errors and absurdity. Itis true that the present general 
form of houses is alike ; and it is also true that although this 
be a very commodious one, it is not the only shape that can be 
so. Convenience in a house is not limited to the figure of a 
long square. All reasonable deviations from this will please 
because of their variety ; the care is that we do not sacrifice 
convenience to the change, for that is not worth while. What 
is new always pleases on equal terms more than what is old ; 
the elegant and uncommon will strike the eye that neglects the 
usual and vulgar form. And these singularities are the points 
at which the builder is to aim. 

If anyone would know how the public will receive them, let 
him take his answer from the bow window. This, from its 
being uncommon, pleased extremely. Those who built it 
where there was a prospect were followed by people whose 
houses were situated where there could be none; and at 
present we see Venetian windows that look into stable-yards, 
nay, that block up one another in the streets. Nor need we go 
out of the circuit of the new buildings in London for a house 
where the architect has made two Venetians that block up one 
another. Let this show the student how anything will be 
received that is out of the common track ; but let the absurdity 
which reigns in it at present teach him where to stop. 


The New Science and Art Museum in Dublin, of which 
Messrs. Dean & Son are architects, will be opened on 
August 29 Four large safes for holding the most valuable of 
oo have been manufactured by Messrs. Hobbs, Hart 
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DUNDEE INSTITUTE. 


apo us ‘members of the Dundee Institute of Architecture, 
Science and Art held the first excursion for the season 
on Saturday last. The place chosen was Linlithgow, and the 
party, numbering about seventy, left the Tay Bridge Station 
by the 9.55 A.M. train, travelling by the Forth Bridge to Forth 
Bridge Station, where the train was specially stopped to allow 
the party to alight. Brakes were in waiting to drive through 
the beautiful grounds of Hopetoun House, permission for this 
being kindly granted by Mr. Phillips, Lord Hopetoun’s factor. 
Passing the mansion, the palatial character of its front was 
much admired, and the road was taken to Abercorn Church. 

_ The church dates from the twelfth century, and is a very 
interesting specimen of architecture. A Norman doorway now 
converted into a window, the old oak pulpit, and the wood- 
catving and panelling of the Hopetoun pew formed the chief 
points of interest, and also an old brass collection plate still in 
use. The party then walked through the Den to Mid Hope 
House, an old Scotch mansion, dated 1582, containing a 
handsome oak staircase. Getting into the brakes again, 
Linlithgow was reached at half-past two, after a beautiful 
drive, partly through the Hopetoun policies. Luncheon was 
served in the Star and Garter Hotel, after which the old 
parish church and palace were visited. Mr. Russell Walker, 
architect, Edinburgh, who is publishing an iliustrated work on 
the pre-Reformation churches of the Lothians,’acted as guide 
to the church, and gave information as to its history and archi- 
tecture. Among the interesting objects pointed out was the 
common coffin used at the time of the plague. After inspecting 
the church, the palace was visited under the leadership of the 
Messrs. Henderson, of Linlithgow, who were at much pains to 
explain the various sections of the ruin. The Parliament hall 
and chapel were much admired. The room in which Queen 
Mary was born, and the bower in which Queen Margaret 
“wept the weary hour” watching for the return of King 
James IV. from Flodden were regarded with great interest, 
while the view from the bower amply repaid the toil of ascend- 
ing the long staircase, the towers of the Forth Bridge looming 
in the distance. Having inspected the dungeons, torture 
chamber, kitchens, stables, &c., connected with the palace, the 
various interesting sights of the burgh were examined, such as 
the fish hatcheries on the loch and the portrait tablet of the 
Regent Murray, erected opposite the spot where he was shot 
by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh in 1570. The train from 
Glasgow was stopped at Linlithgow to pick up the party at 
6.30 P.M, and Dundee was reached at 8.35. 


REMOVAL OF A RAILWAY BRIDGE. 


NE interesting engineering feat took place on the Glasgow and 

South-Western Railway on Sunday, when at one operation 
an iron girder bridge was removed ev d/oc and a new one sub- 
stituted for it. The increasing traffic in connection with the 
Caledonian system has made it imperative that two extra lines 
of rails should be laid into the central station. To provide the 
additional space required for the formation of the new track 
extensive alterations were necessary. Among these were the 
widening of the iron girder bridge across Argyll Street and the 
construction of an entirely new station for the traffic at Bridge 
Street. These works were completed some time ago, and the 
engineers had to face the somewhat difficult job of widening 
the track in Eglinton Street. Ata point about half-way down 
this thoroughfare the Caledonian is crossed by the Glasgow 
and South-Western line, and the operation which the engineers 
had to carry out was that of removing the overhead bridge, 
and putting a new and longer one in its place. Owing to the 
great amount of traffic over the South-Western Railway it was 
impossible for the directors of the company to sanction any 
scheme which would result in curtailing the carrying power of 
the line. They, however, intimated that they would be quite 
willing to allow the Caledonian Company twenty-four hours—from 
midnight on Saturday until midnight on Sunday—for the work, 
Messrs. William Arrol & Co., by whom the contract was under- 
taken, built the new bridge on trestles alongside and parallel 
with the old one, and on Sunday they successfully placed it in 
position. Operations were begun at midnight on Saturday by 
the cutting of the South-Western line and the freeing of the 
old bridge at each end, and the task of putting the new bridge 
in place was begun with daylight yesterday morning. The 
trestlework had been continued under and beyond the old 
structure, and ways put down something after the style of those 
used in launching ships. blocks were placed between the 
bridges, and the necessary power was got from three large 
hydraulic rams, working on brackets attached to the slides. 
Although the combined weight of the bridges was 4oo tons, 
they were both easily moved together, the old one leaving the 
position it had so long occupied, and the new one filling up 
the gap. Everything had been arranged for toa nicety, and 
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the operation was completed by seven o’clock. A large staff of 
men at once set to work to get down the permanent way, and 
trucks containing ballasting were passing over the new line 
before noon. The necessary Government inspection was con- 
ducted in the course of the afternoon, and the Greenock 
passenger train crossed the new bridge inthe evening. The 
old bridge was 30 feet wide and 104 feet long. The new one is 
of the same width, but it is 124 feet in length. The additional 
space for the widening of the Caledonian line will be got by 
cutting away upwards of 20 feet of the abutment of the old 
bridge on the Eglinton Street side of the railway. The general 
public showed much interest in the proceedings, and although 
the weather was very wet, crowds of spectators watched the 
workmen during the day. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF JAPAN.* 


. HE Japanese are a nation of carpenters, and with them 

carpentry is a fine art.” So I said and felt a few days 
after my arrival in Japan, and this impression remains with me. 
I have not time to speak of woodwork in regard to the major 
constructive arts, the wooden temples and houses, in which the 
race genius for simplicity and thoroughness is most prominent, 
and can only allude to the minor constructive arts which are 
equally permeated with the same spirit, however unpretentious 
and humble their intended use. In cabinetwork the drawers 
fit so accurately that it is a pleasure to open and shut them ; the 
little wooden tables, the wooden trays, drinking-cups, fans, 
tobacco-pipes, umbrella frames, bamboo baskets, buckets, ladles, 
implements of husbandry, &c., are all formed with rigid direct- 
ness, and are artistic, each after its kind. The ordinary bamboo 
hand-screen or fan is a notable instance of the successful way 
in which the Japanese have combined the maximum of utility 
with the maximum of simplicity. Taking as a first hint the 
natural palm-leaf, which is not readily obtainable in Japan, they 
have used a material not at first sight promising, but having the 
advantage of being close at hand and abundant. From this 
material (bamboo) and the addition of a flat surface of paper, 
they have contrived the most flexible, indestructible and 
economic fan ever invented, which is withal built up on graceful, 
simple and true constructive lines. The Japanese umbrella is 
a similar instance, and the original idea was doubtless borrowed 
from China; but how far superior in finish and taste is the 
Japanese development! Other instances are the bamboo 
baskets, known as Arima baskets, and baskets made from fern 
fronds at Tajema, These, and innumerable other instances 
which I must perforce pass over, are essentially native, essen- 
tially simple, and essentially beautiful. 

Next in order is the curio woodwork. In the example 
before me, a little wooden medicine-box or inro, the natural 
bark has been advisedly left on, because the artist realised it 
aided the lacquer and metal ornamentation. In this a box has 
been cleverly contrived by cutting the stem of a bamboo just 
where a horizontal division of the joint process forms a natural 
base. This square wooden box exemplifies the respect the 
Japanese pay to aatiquity and quaint freedom in decoration, a 
combination we arbitrarily term “curio.” The box is formed 
by adding a lid to an old rectangular Government rice-measure, 
so venerable that the flat iron rim which once protected its 
upper edges has been worn away from nearly three-quarters of 
its total surface. What does the artistic craftsman do under 
such circumstances? Does he save himself trouble and cut 
away the remaining projecting fragment of iron, so that he may 
easily make the lid fit squarely? Not at all. He honours the 
remaining fragment of rusty iron, and carefully cuts away the 
under surface of the lid just sufficiently to allow it to fit accu- 
rately over the iron, ‘With the same thought he leaves undeco- 
rated the almost obliterated incised Government stamp found 
on one of the sides of this same box, and then, having retained 
every remaining portion of this relic of bygone days, he pro- 
ceeds to throw his own personality into the work, adding 
carving, and inlay of ivory, of pearl, of bronze and of amber. 
These, and the thousand and one similar and familiar examples 
of “ curios,” must be conceded to be the outcome of an indi- 
genous art. 

Pictorial Ar¢t.—With the Western nations the fine arts are 
divorced from the applied and decorative arts, and pictorial 
art is, technically speaking, out of the province of this paper ; 
and yet I do not see how it can be passed by without some 
word of comment, as in Japan it is the frequent custom for the 
artist-craftsman personally to design and manipulate every 
detail of his work. The pictorial art of Japan has been treated 
so admirably and exhaustively by Dr. Anderson, M, Gonse, and 
others—whose knowledge is profound, whilst my own is super- 
ficial—that I am concerned only to summarise the stages of 
progressive development. 


* From a paper by Mr, 


A, L. Liberty, read at a ti f£ th 
Society of Arts, ae meeting of the 


The toza, or formal court school, dates from the ninth cen- 
tury, and exhibits a delicate rigour in outline, and a minute 
rendering of inanimate objects. In the eleventh century the 
art gained greater freedom and boldness under the influence of 
the native yamoto or heroic school; produced, in the twelfth 
century, a humourist or toba school; absorbed during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, under the name of the kano 
school, all that was good in the realistic teachings of China, 
borrowing therefrom a superlative boldness of rich and success- 
ful decorative effect, and in the seventeenth century, and more 
particularly during the early part of this nineteenth century, 
evolved a unique popular school, in which humour, boldness 
and simplicity are united. 

The natural art instinct of the Japanese again and again 
rebelled against the formalism of their court patrons and 
Chinese tutors, but the nearer Japanese pictorial art approached 
the formal prototypes the better it was esteemed by those who, 
for so many centuries, have conventionalised and fixed the art 
canons of Japan. For instance, Kiosai, whose death occurred 
during my stay in Japan, had a distinctly original genius for the 
portrayal of demonology and wild imaginative delineations, 
and some of us are familiar with his illustrated books known 
as ‘* Sketches while Drinking.” He was a powerful draughts- 
man of the naturalistic, rapid and vigorous full-brush-school, 
his life studies of crows being eminently successful, and yet 
he was most esteemed by his native patrons for altogether 
different work —work whica was slavishly conventional and un- 
imaginative, and in the old Kuge and Chinese school. 

Copies of the works of ce'ebrated masters. are used by the 
craftsmen engaged in the ceramic, embroidery, lacquer and 
metal industries, and in many cases supplemented by natural 
objects, such as flowers, birds and feathers. 

Lacquerwork,—The art of the lacquerworker is so intimately 
associated in our language with the word “Japan” that it has 
become synonymous with a specific glossy varnish; and yet 
the process of japanning, or lacquering, was borrowed from 
the Chinese. But who can look at an ordinary Japanese 
lacquer-tray, and compare it with the lacquer productions of 
the Chinese, without at once seeing that it has practically 
become a new invention? In Chinese work we have an opaque 
surface, generally ornamented with rigid, finicking, monotonous 
detail ; in Japanese work we have a translucent surface, com. 
bined with freedom and spirit in the decorative treatment, and, 
as a-prosaic matter of fact, far greater durability. This is true 
even with inferior work, which has conformed itself to the 
requirements of the Western demands. 

But the higher branch of the lacqueret’s art, which has 
produced the /acguer de luxe—an art combining the most 
marvellous variety in technical combination with incredible 
thoroughness in manipulative finish—is beyond the possibility 
of any comparison whatsoever, I refer, of course, to the 
Hira-imakiye (flat lacquerwork), and the Zaka-makiye (raised 
lacquerwork), applied to the decoration of inros, tray writing- 
boxes and domestic and military furniture, during the latter 
decades of the feudal system. The size of these dainty 
examples makes it impossible to readily demonstrate this, for 
to be appreciated they must be closely inspected. And, here 
or elsewhere in this paper, when I use eulogistic terms in 
regard to Japanese art, I must not be understood to depreciate 
by comparison the Classic works of Europe or Western Asia, 
for Japanese art is unique, and (without disparagement I would 
term it) a miniature art—miniature not from lack of capability, 
but by reason of the arbitrary causes previously alluded to. 

I saw, during my stay in Tokyio and Kyoto, modern 
examples of the Jacquerer’s art which were equal to and even © 
rivalled the choicest productions of the past, but these examples 
were no less costly than ancient specimens, for no such minute 
and thorough work can be executed without an infinite expen- 
diture of time. The result is the same to the artist, whether 
he receives his remuneration in kind as a retainer and honoured 
craftsman in the fortress of a feudal baron, or is paid such cash 
remuneration as will suitably maintain him in an independent 
position the while he devotes his time and talent to his handi- — 
craft. Thus to those who raise loud regrets on the decadence 
of art in Japan, I weuld hint that they themselves can help to 
avert the evil if they are in earnest. 

Ceramics.—Early Japanese ceramics do not equal early 
Chinese in brilliancy and translucency of colour, balanced dis- 
tribution of design or symmetry and dignity of form. And if 
we take examples of the old Sung, Yiien and Ming dynasties, 
and compare them with old Hizen, Nabashima, Kaga or 
Satsuma, this will demonstrate itself. But, as we have seen, 
there is an intelligent reason for this divergency ; the Japanese 
handle and caress their little art objects, and seldom display 
them as permanently fixed decorative ornaments, therefore 
variety and interesting detail are sought after rather than broad 
effect. Thus the Japanese artist wanders with his pencil, just 
as humour leads him, above or below the surface of the object 
he is decorating, often placing the most careful work in such a 
position that, from a western standpoint, it would practically be 


lost ; for he well knows the ceremonious and careful attention 
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- and introduced a more sombre key of colouring. 
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his production will secure from his countrymen, and that no 
quaint fancy, no one touch of his brush, will remain unappre- 
ciated. The result, in short, is not a slavish reproduction of a 
foreign idea, but a successful effort to fulfil the requirements of 
changed circumstances. 

As an instance of this I will refer to a visit I paid to a well- 
known potter in Kyoto, to whom a friend of mine, some twelve 
months previously, had entrusted one of the familiar Dresden 
“Nodding Mandarins,” coupled with a request that this figure 
should be reproduced with Japanese characteristics. Apology 
after apology had been offered for delay, but on this occasion 
the artist-potter was able to show, in an unfinished state, an 
array of some dozen unglazed figures, the result of his experi- 
ment, each with the typical moving head and tongue of the 
original, but each a separate study of Japanese male or female 
character, and each showing individual humour and intelligence. 
This is the spirit in which the best masters of the present day 
carry out their work, but to secure work of this order one must 
perforce await the artist’s leisure and inspiration. It is interest- 
ing to know that the more wealthy among the Japanese them- 
selves secure the larger proportion of these higher-class pro- 
ductions. The inferior and familiar modern ceramic wares 
exported in such abundance from Japan are of course regulated 
by the commercial law of supply and demand, and too often 
show a retrograde tendency. 

On the question of colour pigment used in the production 
of modern “ blue and white” wares I pointed out to one of the 
most capable potters at Tokyio that the blue was crude and 
raw, and asked if he could not alter this to the tone of the 
ancient wares. His reply was to the effect that the pigment 
formerly used was a native form of cobalt, very difficult and 
tedious to manipulate; that the present substitute, obtained 
from Europe, could be worked more readily, was infinitely 
cheaper, and that decorators had become so accustomed to use 
it that he did not know where to find a man who knew the 
older process, or would be willing to try it, on account of the 
loss of time it involved. 

I need hardly say that, apart from lower-grade trade wares, 
there are excellent modern examples of Japanese ceramics sent 
to the Western markets, and that the works of some individual 
potters are of the highest merit, and evince conclusive proofs 

_ of progress. 

Enamels.—In the art of clo‘sonné enamelling on copper the 
Chinese attained a decorative excellence unequalled by any 
other nation, and the Japanese modified the art to accord with 
their own specific requirements, paid more regard to detail, 

These 

modifications resulted in a loss of general decorative effect, 
but were again more in harmony with the Japanese habit of 
close inspection. From a Western point of view, the form of 
earlier Japanese enamels is unsatisfactory, but form should be 
judged relatively. The Japanese custom of sitting or kneeling 
on the floor causes a decorative object to be regarded from a 
different eye-level, and to arrive at a just opinion, the critic 
must place himself in a position similar to that in which the 

_ artist himself intended the object to be viewed. This last con- 
sideration is due also to all essentially Japanese art forms, and 

’ particularly the ceramic. 

‘That elaborate - detail and low-toned colouring can be 
readily departed from by the Japanese craftsmen, we have 
proof in the rapidity with which clo‘sonné enamelling on 
porcelain was popularised some fifteen years ago, when, under 
the impulse of Western suggestion, the forms were radically 

altered, the size of the cloisons increased, and more attention 

paid to bolder decorative effect. The same influence has 
developed a modification of clocsonné enamelling on copper, 
which promises to enjoy a greater vitality. In this process, 
called the “ half-line c/ocsonné” of Nagoya, the colours are ina 
higher key, shading off into many. intermediate tones, the 
general scheme of decoration, pictorial and naturalistic, simu- 
lating the effect of bold and skilful brushwork. It cannot be 

_ Said that the process of enamelling on porcelain is an advance 
in an artistic sense, because one loses the sense of metallic 
durability, nor is the half-line process altogether satisfactory, 

_as it strives for pictorial effect in a material suggesting definite 
geometrical treatment, but both processes are proofs of a ready 

spirit of inventiveness, and the results very far above Western 
production in “artistic novelties.” 

A quite recent advance in the enameller’s art has, however, 
none of the foregoing objections. I refer to certain small 
cabinet specimens of c/ozsonné enamel on copper now being 
made in Kyoto and Tokyio, which are more delicate and 

. accurate than any enamelwork which the skill of any prior race 

_ or age has produced. These dainty specimens must be closely 

_ inspected in order to appreciate their freedom from mechanical 
spot or blemish, their delicacy of design, the brilliancy and 
beauty of their translucent colourings, and the marvel of their 

"manipulative finish. The inventor and developer of this most 
exquisite diminutive artwork takes so modest a view of past 

_ achievements that he explained, when we made inquiry why his 
Signature was not attached to finished examples, that he 


refrained from doing so until his work reached the level of his 
own ideal perfection. This, surely, is the true artistic spirit, 
and not the least among the many fortunate omens of the art 
future of Japan. 

(@) Metalwork.—Bronze working in Japan is a prehistoric 
art, bronze bells and arrow-heads being discovered concerning 
whose origin and age nothing is known. About the eighth 
century many colossal bronze figures, bells, candelabra and 
incense burners were produced, designed after Chinese models 
for the requirements of the exotic cult of Buddhism, and no 
marked alteration or further progress appears to have been 
made in this art up to the middle of the last century, when a 
retrograde taste developed, also of Chinese origin, for high 
relief, and overgrown and overloaded ornament. : 

Immediately prior to European intercourse a complete 
revolution took place in the bronze industry, introducing a 
skilful arrangement of varied metal colouring, and a better 
sense of due balance in ornament. In this latter schoo], which 
is absolutely indigenous, high relief does not play so pro- 
minent a part, whilst inlaying and incrustation are artistically 
combined with chasing and engraving. The metallic com- 
binations—inlaying and amalgams for colour effect in modern 
bronzes—form an interesting and separate study. 

(0) The Sword—After the eighth century followed the era 
of feudalism, in which the turbulent rivalry of the barons 
caused the sword and armour trappings to take first rank in 
esteem, and the less useful bronze industry to be neglected. 
The art of welding steel was carried to consummate perfection, 
and sword blades made by such men as the Myo-chins ° 
obtained, and justly obtained, a reputation equal to the old 
Persian. The metal sword hilts, or ¢swdas, were treated in the 
utmost imaginable variety of methods consistent with utility, 
beauty of ornament, and the material employed. I have 
brought with me two specimens only, one on account of its 
simplicity, the granulations of the iron being utilised for the 
imposed decoration, and the other—a modern one, designed 
by Kiosai—to show that the art is not extinct. The sword 
blade was fitted into a wooden handle, and secured bya pin 
passing through a hole drilled through the iron for that 
purpose, and so situated and wrapped by transverse silken 
bands as to give the desideratum of a firm grasp to the wielder. 
These menkis, after the manner of the /swbas, were developed 
and elaborated into the most charming and varied exemplifica- 
tions of the skill of the metalworker. In fact, every portion of 
the sword and its belongings, the knife (Lodzuka), the hair-pin 
(4o-gat), &c., became a detailed work of art without losing an 
iota of usefulness, and the Japanese sword and its fittings is in 
itself a type of the original, practical and artistic genius of the 
nation. Western military innovations having now supple- 
mented the sword by the breech-loader, the artist craftsmen 
who erewhile decorated the sword and its trapdings now 
readily utilise their skill in other branches of the metal- 
worker’s art. 

(c) Iron. — Most interesting developments in cast and 
wrought ironwork are now produced in Tokyio and Kyoto, 
and an infinite variation shown in design, the inlaying of gold, 
silver, copper and other metals. The Zogan-works in cast- 
iron are coated with a steel-blue or dead-blacx groundwork, a 
peculiar kind of “ niello,’ which is made of lacquer, putty, or 
Shakudo. Among the most eminent living exponents of this 
craft are Komi, Iyenori and Ikokusa. The variety and beauty 
of Japanese iron nail heads would supply matter for a paper by 
itself. (To de continued.) 


Architecture without Mouldings. 

Sir,—In trying to be as concise as possible I am afraid 
that in my remarks on this subject in your last issue I may 
have created the impression that I consider the design which 
accompanied them to be deserving of imitation. Though very 
confident that the proposal I have ventured to make would be 
not only an esthetic but a practical advantage in a city where the 


legislators, on entering their magaificent palace last week, were 
in danger of losing their lives from falling stone, yet I did not 
intend to make such a vain and egotistical suggestion, and, 
with your permission, I should like to emphasise my first 
sentence, in which I refer to the subject in hand as “a 
principle” of design. To establish this principle with some 
emphasis I was careless of the beauty of architectural design 

er Se. 
. Every designer would have his own ideas on this matter. 
The original drawing glows with colour and is quite harmo- 
nious, for the chromatic method adopted is as old as the hills. 
I ought to have said a word about cost, as careful estimating 
shows that a modern granite building thus constructed need 
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not be more costly than an elaborately moulded and carved 
freestone structure. And, of course, it would cost nothing in 
repairs, for which the Houses of Parliament absorb 2,500/. per 
annum. Permit me to say, in conclusion, that the materials 
supposed to be used in the illustration are more particularly 
described at page 158 azfe,in some remarks upon Roman 
architecture.— Yours truly, H. TRAVIS. 
The Limes, Streatham Common : 
June 7. 


Margate Drainage. 


S1r,—My attention has been drawn to your issue of’the 
6th inst., wherein you state :—‘ Look at Margate, where, for 
more than a generation, there has been talk about the necessity 
of clearing away the abominations by which the subsoil is 
permeated, but apparently there is no sign that the danger will 
be averted until many more years elapse.” The writer of this 
paragraph should have been better informed, as, during the 
past winter, we have spent the sum of over 60,000/. in carrying 
out a complete and thorough system of sewerage, Mr. Baldwin 
Latham being engineer, and Messrs. Cooke & Co, of 
Battersea, contractors. Under the terms of our contract the 
whole of the work is to be finished by June I within the 
borough, and by July 1 outside the borough and within enclosed 
spaces. I am sure, having given publicity to the erroneous 
statement, you will willingly accord space for this correction, 
obliging your obedient servant, 


Margate: June 7, 1890. Wo. Leacu Lewis, Mayor. 


[We can assure the Mayor of Margate that the readers of 
The Architect are aware of the history of the Margate drainage, 
and of the extraordinary efforts which were made in the town 
to keep the subject under consideration for an unlimited term. 
They know that plans were not definitely adopted until pres- 
sure was exercised, and the lodging-house keepers were afraid 
that the dangers of Margate would: have to be proclaimed 
officially. The forbearance of the Local Government Board 
was almost exhausted by the dodges of the people. Mr. 
Baldwin Latham’s scheme, if carried out in its entirety, will be 
adequate to deal with the removal of the sewage of a future 
time. But it can have no effect on the legacy of filth which has 
been increasing year after year. That is accumulated in the 
chalk under the houses, and although the inhabitants and 
authorities may so far delude themselves as to imagine that the 
ancient sewage has become harmless, the surveyor of Margate 
and the medical officers we imagine must hold a very different 
' opinion, The chalk has become permeated with sewage, and 
is likely to remain so, to the great danger of visitors. | 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Prescot, Liverpool.—Designs submitted in competition by 
Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon, architect, of Birkenhead, have been 
adopted for a new Congregational Memorial Church and 
Schools to be erected in memory of the late Mr. Richard 
Evans, colliery proprietor, of Haydock, by his daughter, Miss 
Ruth Evans, of Briar’s Hey, Rainhill. The buildings will be 
erected, under the personal supervision of the architect, at The 
Holt, Prescot, on a site containing about 3,000 square yards 
fronting the main road to Rainhill, and will include a church 
providing seating accommodation for about 650 on the ground 
floor, having organ-chamber, vestry, cloakroom accommoda- 
tion, &c., in connection therewith, also school buildings, includ- 
ing large assembly-room for about 300 children, having four 
classrooms at the rear, each for about eighteen scholars. The 
buildings are Decorated Gothic in character, the church being 
cruciform, having transepts and chancel. Three main en- 
trances are provided. The clerestory will be carried upon 
handsomely moulded arches and octagon pillars, having richly 
moulded caps and bases, which, together with chancel and 
other internal arches, will be of Cefn stone. The buildings 
will be faced externally with local red sandstone. A hand- 
some tower and spire occupies the south-west angle of the 
building, and reaches an altitude over 120 feet in height. The 
schools, which harmonise with the larger building, have an 
octagon bell-turret to the right of the main gables, from which 
it is corbelled out and carried upon red granite shafts. The 
internal woodwork will be of varnished pitch pine, the windows 
being filled in with enriched cathedral lead lights. Messrs. 
Hughes & Stirling, of Bootle and Liverpool, are the contractors. 

‘Woodhall Spa.—The Alexandra Hospital, erected at 
Woodhall Spa, Lincolnshire, has just been opened. The 
building, which is erected from the designs of Mr. Wheeler, of 
Boston, by Mr. Oliver Cromwell, of Chislehurst, is of a pleas- 
ing character. Red bricks, with terra-cotta facings and Wake- 
field stone window heads, have been employed in the 
construction of the hospital. There is accommodation for 
from twenty to thirty patients. On the ground floor, facing 
the south, there are the men’s sleeping and the day wards, 
both of which are spacious and airy apartments. To the north 


are the domestic offices, lavatories, &c. A handsome and 
well-lighted staircase leads to the first floor, where are three 
other wards, and rooms for the matron and nurses. A lift has 
also been provided. 


NEW: BUILDINGS. 


Prescot, Liverpool.—A public swimming bath is in course 
of erection for Miss Ruth Evans, proprietor of Haydock Col- 
lieries, being 50 feet by 23 feet, with eleven dressing boxes, all 
being fitted up in the best style with all modern conveniences 
and fittings. The design is Gothic, the walls externally being 
faced with local red sandstone, and internally with selected 
bricks. The sides of the bath are lined with white glazed 
bricks, and the bottom laid over a concrete bed, with heavy 
white tiles set in cement. The internal woodwork is of pitch 
pine, varnished, roof-lights glazed with Hartley’s rolled plate, 
and slated with Velinheli slates. Louvred ventilators in roof 
may be opened and closed at will. Messrs. Hughes & Sterling, 
of Bootle and Liverpool, carry out the work under the architect's 
superintendence, Mr. T. Cubbon. 

Prescot, Liverpool— The gymnasium, club-house and 
coffee-tavern, to be erected for Miss Ruth Evans, of Rainhill 
and Rhy], will include public gymnasium, 51 feet by 21 feet, 
with dressing-room and necessary conveniences attached ; 
billiard and reading-rooms, with lavatories and cloak-rooms, 
&c.; and large refreshment-room, handsomely fitted with 
serving-bar, seats and tables; bicycle-shed, verandahs, &c. 
The buildings are Gothic in character, two-storeyed and faced 
externally with red sandstone from local quarries. The internal 
woodwork of pitch pine, varnished. Messrs. Hughes & 
Stirling, of Bootle-cum-Linacre, are the contractors, and Mr. T. 
Cubbon the architect. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Oswestry.—A Roman Catholic Church erected by Mr. 
Thomas Longueville, Llanborda, at a cost of over 4,000/., has 
been consecrated. The building is in Early English style, to 
accommodate 300 worshippers. There are also schools, nuns’ 
house and priests’ house. The architect is Mr. W. H. Spaull, 
Oswestry, and the contractor Mr. Bowdler, Shrewsbury. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Madox Brown’s new fresco, Folin Kay, /nventor of 
the Fly-Shuti/e, has now been placed in the panel assigned to 
it in the large room at the Town Hall, Manchester, and was 
open to public inspection for the first time on Monday. 

™. Anastasi, a landscape painter, has left to the French 
Académie des Beaux-Arts some property that will produce 
200/. a year, which is to be applied as a pension for a painter 
or sculptor who is suffering from a serious infirmity, or to be 
divided among painters who are unfortunate. 

The One Hundred Pound Prize of the Art Union of 
London has been selected from the Nineteenth Century Art 
Society’s Exhibition in Conduit Street. The work is by 
Hamilton Marr, A.R.C.A. 

Alterations have been made to the Chtrchtown Industria! 
Co-operative Society’s premises, Southport, embracing the 
ventilation, which is now carried out on the Boyle system. 

The Limerick Harbour Board have granted an annuity of 
1oo/. a year to Mrs. W. J. Hall, in consideration of her late 
husband’s services as harbour engineer. Mr. H. V. Morony 
was on Saturday appointed engineer to the Board, the salary 
being 2507, per annum, 

Amended Plans for the Public Library Buildings to be 
erected at Rosemount Viaduct, Aberdeen, have been submitted 
to and approved by the committee of the Town Council. 

Mr. Hall, of Torquay, has been appointed borough surveyor 
of Cheltenham, at a salary of 550/. a year. There were seventy 
applicants for the post. 


The Bill promoted by the North Metropolitan Tramway 
Company, empowering it to use electrical power on its system, 
and to raise 125,000/. additional share and loan capital, has 
now been passed by both Houses of Parliament. 

The Foundation-Stone of the church of St. Matthew at 
Grandpont, Oxford, an iilustration of which has just appeared 
in Zhe Architect, will be laid on Saturday, the 21st inst. 

A WNonconformist College is to be erected in Oxford. 
Manchester New College, which was removed in October from 
University Hall, in Gordon Square, to temporary rooms in 
Oxford, is to have a permanent building there. Of 49,000/. 
required 33,00c/. has been promised. 

The Works of Messrs. Peto Brothers, builders, of 
Pimlico, were destroyed by fire on Wednesday. The loss is 
estimated at 10,000/, About a hundred men have been thrown 
out of employment. - ; 
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THE WEEK. 


THE choice of Mr. Jon Grpson as recipient of the 
Royal Gold Medal for the year will meet with the approba- 
tion of his colleagues. The President, before presenting 
the medal to Mr, Grnson at the meeting on Monday, re- 
ferred to the statistical aspect of the award of the Gold 
Medal since its institution. Originally it was intended to 
reward young students. At that period, which may be 
considered now to belong to history, architecture in this 
country was distinguished by “giants,” but the President 
found good cause for congratulation that at present archi- 
tects of sterling ability were more than ever numerous. He 
also gave a slight sketch of Mr. Grpson’s career from the 
time of his entering Sir CuartEes Barry’s office, and also 
recounted a long list of works executed by Mr. Gigson. A 
iarge collection of photographs of executed works shown at 
the meeting bore out Mr. Cuartes Barry’s remarks, that 


these buildings notably depended for their effect on beauty 


of proportion and simplicity and detail, without straining to 
produce any of the various fancies that seemed so attractive 
nowadays to the public. It may be interesting to supple- 
ment the President’s remarks by saying that the first office 
Mr. Gipson entered was that of Mr. Hansom, which he 
left to go abroad, and then on his return entered Sir 
CHARLES Barry’s office. Mr. Hansom’s name of late 
years was almost as much associated with Gothic buildings 
as with “the gondola of London,” which he devised. But 
at that time he was one of the last representatives of the 


-architect-builder with a predilection for Classic orders. It 


is no wonder that with such masters Mr. Grrson should 
have taken up Italian as his favourite style. He has made 
it his own, and in provincial towns, as well as in the 
crowded streets of the metropolis, his banks are easily 
recognised by their delicate but sparing detail, fine proportion, 
and a certain cachet which betokens a refined individuality. 


THE proceedings of the Architectural Association last 
Friday night had some amount of dramatic interest, as 
the objectors to the education scheme just sanctioned by 
the Association, without warning, sprang a mine on the 
promoters, ‘The meeting had been called in order that 
certain changes necessary to bring the rules in harmony 
with the new departure should be considered, amended if 
necessary, and sanctioned. To all the members had been 
sent printed notices of the proposed changes. Many who 
had faithfully attended the meetings to discuss and decide 
whether the committee’s scheme was satisfactory, absented 
themselves last Friday. On the other hand, merabers 
appeared who seldom attend any meetings, and who were 
not visible when the subject was under consideration at 
earlier meetings. At the outset Mr. Srrr handed in a 
requisition, which was signed by the objectors to the 
scheme, and who based their opposition on various causes. 
Mr. Douctass Maruews, for instance, declared his ignor- 
ance that special meetings had been held. In such a case 
it may be doubted whether ignorance of the proceedings on 
the part of promihent members is excusable. The delibera- 
tions were all above board, and it was reasonable to assume 
that what was done was approved by a large majority of the 
members. The requisition, if passed, would have prac- 
tically annulled the sanction of the Association previously 
given, in order that some members might have an oppor- 
tunity to again vote on the question. The moral of Friday’s 
meeting seems to be that the objectors will only waste the 
time of their colleagues unless they can secure the support 
of members who are acquainted with the transactions of the 
Association during the past three years. From what was 
said on Friday night it is evident that the affairs of the 
Association are watched with less interest than was imagined. 


THurspay in this week was the fiftieth anniversary of 
the foundation of the French Société Centrale des Archi- 
tectes. The Council made arrangements to have a joyous 
celebration of the occasion. Several of the most popular 


actors in Paris agreed to give their services. M. GALIPAUX, 
of the Palais Royal, was to read a burlesque on the staid 
presidential address. Some of the company of the Théatre 
Libre were to play “Jacques Damour.” Mlle. INVERNIZZI, 
who is one of the principal danseuses of the Opéra, was to 
execute anew sabre dance. M. CHARLES GARNIER com- 
posed a vevwe—a sort of piece which always delights a 
Parisian—entitled “ Architecture-Revue.” It was to be pro- 
duced by the comic actors of the Théatre Cluny. Finally 
there was to be a ball. The price of tickets for the banquet 
and so7rée was 30 frs., or for the sorr<ée only ro frs. During 
the week the annual congress was held, when memoirs of 
the late M. Drier and M. Anpri were read, as well as 
papers on the teaching of architecture, architectural 
societies, decorative art as exemplified in the International 
Exhibition of 1889, &c. There was to be also a visit to 
Beauvais. 


THERE was much satisfaction felt in Edinburgh on 
Wednesday, when the news arrived that the Parliamentary 
Committee had decided against that part of the Caledonian 
Railway Company’s Bill by which authority was sought for 
constructing a line under Prince’s Street. The line could 
be constructed in such a way that the noise of the trains 
might not be heard at night, and during the day rattling 
would be impossible. But prejudice counts for much, and 
it should always be remembered by the promoters cf under- 
ground lines in Edinburgh that many of the occupants of 
the hotels are invalids, whose nerves are suffering from 
overwork in southern towns. The company placed reliance 
on the evidence of Sir FREDERICK BRAMWELL, and he was 
kept back until the last in order that the impression he 
made might not be forgotten. He stated that, owing to the 
skill and experience of contractors, it was practicable to 
construct the line without the people of Edinburgh becoming 
aware that works were in progress. According to Sir 
FREDERICK BRAMWELL, the vibration could only be detected 
by philosophical instruments, and the proposed introduction 
of two fans would be a guarantee for adequate ventilation, 
especially as it was intended to use coke alone in the 
engines. Whatever importance was attached to this 
evidence it was overruled by other circumstances, and for 
the present the construction of the line is postponed, 


THE ill-luck which attended the Albert Palace at Bat- 
tersea from the time of opening has not ended. When it 
was offered for sale by auction there was not a single bid. 
After the fate of the various experiments to keep the place 
open it is not likely that anyone will have the courage to 
employ the building and grounds for the purpose that was 
originally contemplated for them. It is to be hoped the 
failure will be a warning to all who should at any time pro- 
pose to make a building out of parts of other buildings, 
If the palace had been erected in a proper way, after an 
original design, it might have been successful; but from the 
way the parts were commingled there could be no interest 
about the building, and the public were not attracted, 
There are about four and a half acres of ground held on a 
lease from the Office of Works, the ground rent being 
1,000/, a year, with a rent charge of 377/. 


THE surprising success of M. ANTOINE with his 
Théatre Libre in Paris has inspired a group of speculators 
or enthusiasts with the ambition to do a corresponding 
work for painting and sculpture. That theatre cannot be 
called a place of public entertainment, for it is kept up by 
annual subscriptions, and therefore the police are unable to 
meddle with the performances. It is considered that it 
would be feasible to hold frequent exhibitions, which would 
be no less safe to supporters and agents. English visitors 
are shocked by what is to be seen every year in the Salon, 
but the advocates of the new exhibition maintain that art 
is sacrificed to decorum in the Salon. What they seek is 
not so much liberty as license, and their desire is to reach 
lower depths in art than any of their predecessors. They 
can thus supplement the novelists and present things which 
as yet can only be hinted at in type. Already there are a 
hundred and twenty artists ready to support the new society 
and to pander to the brutality of all who are not ashamed 
to pay in order to see art degraded, 
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THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


HE report of the Department of Science and Art for 
T the year 1889 does not record any remarkable event. 
There is indeed so much resemblance of late between the 
reports that a large part could be stereotyped, in order to 
be employed with equal fitness at any time. It is needless 
to say there is no change in the costliness of the Depart- 
ment. The cost for the financial year 1889-90 was 
456,462/., which was distributed in the following way :— 
Administration, 29,184/.; payments and prizes for science, 
104,7734 3 for art, 43,132¢.; services that are common to 
science and art, 56,954/.; support or aid to institutions, 
57,2292; South Kensington and Bethnal Green Museums, 
including cost of sending objects to country museums, 
88,0272.; payments for instruction in drawing, 77,1637. If 
the number of children receiving elementary instruction in 
science or in art, at ordinary schools, be compared with the 
cost of the Department, the proportion per head will not 
appear excessive, but whether an average of that kind can 
be taken asa test is another question. One thing is certain, 
that in other countries instruction in science and art is 
obtainable on cheaper terms. What can be done in that 
way is seen in the report by Mr. RepcRAve on the “ Jubilee 
Exhibition of Schoolwork, Stuttgart,” which should be 
attentively considered by local committees. It forms a 
commentary on the weakness of the departmental schools 
in this country, and suggests that they can never become 
efficient until the teachers, like those of Wuirtemberg, are 
acquainted with the application of art to some branch of 
industry. The German master is a practical designer, while 
his English brother is only an instrument for carrying out a 
circumlocutory system of producing “results.” 

The results last year secured 54,o11/. as grants to 
elementary schools where drawing is taught, being an 
increase of nearly 12,o00/, over the sum given in the 
year 1888. Among the drawings from England, Wales 
and Ireland 56‘0 per cent. gained the award of “ good,” 
and 67's of the Scottish drawings. It is confessed that 
while instruction in geometrical and scale drawing is 
generally good, “in freehand drawing the forms are copied 
bit by bit, and not grasped as a whole, while the meeting of 
tangential lines is not well understood; and in model 
drawing a mistaken use is made of parallel perspective, and 
curves of cylindrical solids are incorrectly drawn.” The 
remedy proposed is the more general employment of 
“qualified peripatetic teachers.” 

The payment to art classes in 1889 amounted to 9,042/,, 
an average of 55. 12. per student ; in 1888 the sum was 
11,044/.,, being an average of 6s. 2d, -In the schools of art 
the average payment was Ios. 4d. against 125. 6d. in 1888. 
The reduction is more apparent than real, as geometrical 
drawings are now regarded as belonging to the science 
division, and are paid for as such. 

The reports of the examiners on the third-grade works 
are generally satisfactory. In perspective “there was a 
definite improvement in the working out of reflections, and 
also of shadows cast by artificial light ;” but “sufficient 
attention does not appear to have been given to the 
methods for determining the shadows cast on planes parallel 
to the picture.” In the wall-paper designs ‘the invention 
and adaptation showed more resource, and the technical 
conditions of the design seemed more generally understood 
than perhaps in any of the others.” It is said of the 
designs for doorplates that ‘considerable ability was also 
shown here, and sense of the material and purpose of the 
design.” In elementary architecture the students were 
‘‘ more uniformly well prepared than those sitting for a first 
class.” The architectural designs are said to be extremely 
praiseworthy in many cases, and “taken as examples of 
picturesque architecture, several of the designs have great 
merit.” The architectural ornament also receives praise. 
The elementary principles of ornament were also under- 
stood, for the sketches suggested that ‘‘ the number of those 
candidates utterly unfit to attempt a first-class are com- 
paratively few.” In outline plant drawing “evidence is 
shown of general capacity to draw the curvature of leaves, 
proceeding in all likelihood from training in freehand 
drawing and drawing from casts of ornament. A sense of 
the beauty of plants is also noticeable, arising, no doubt, 


from the study of the exquisite plant drawings of the 
Japanese.” The drawings from the antique and from life are 
considered to show a higher average merit, but there is one_ 
exception to the satisfaction, which is the still-life painting. 
The examiner regrets to say that the exercises “ were less 
satisfactory than those in former years, the majority of 
candidates showing that they had not a clear understanding 
as to the way of rendering the objects set before them. 
The uncertainty arises in a great measure from their not 
attending sufficiently to the light and shade and to the 
value of half-tones in reference to the shadow side of the 
objects.” 

The criticism on the works submitted for the “ National 
Competition” denotes that the success was not uniform in 
all kinds of work. The modelling in the round is said to be 
not so good as usual. There is improvement in the 
attempts at low relief, but of the busts it is said “a little 
more care and devotion is to be desired at the expense 
of the sort of ‘dash’ which appears to be much affected in 
certain schools.” The mechanical drawings, with the ex- 
ception of those which are coloured and shaded, and the 
ship drawings, are said to be not equal to the works of the 
preceding year. The worth of the drawings from the 
antique will be estimated when it is said that the gold medal 
was withheld. None of the paintings from life were wortuy 
of one, and among the drawings of whole-life figures there 
was not one to gain more than a silver medal. The 
examiners cf the paintings of still life “‘recommend art 
masters to insist on the perspective being properly rendered, 
and not to allow the students to proceed with painting until 
the drawing of the objects has been mastered.” From 
similar remarks in the report it may be assumed that the 
faults of the works are as much owing to the defective 
teaching as to carelessness or inability with the students. 
The designs for carpets are said to make a better show than 
is usual. In those for hangings, &c., where animals are 
introduced, “the construction and rhythm are sacrificed to 
incidents such as are afforded by these animals.” Of the 
designs for ribbons it is said that, though showing a certain 
amount of skill in drawing, they aim at an effect beyond the 
province of silk weaving and ornamental design. The 
designs for hand-made laces are described as “taken from 
the worst period of art,” and the patterns for lace curtains 
and machine-made laces “‘ are poor in invention, and have no 
qualities of design which fit them for the particular manufac- 
ture.” The designs for wall-papers and tiles gave satisfaction 
to the examiners, but of one important work they say :— 
“The set of designs for wall-decorations tends to show for 
the most part that the students take an inorganic style, like 
that of the Late Renaissance, which they misunderstand, and 
lose whatever qualities there may be of clearness and light- 
ness of touch in the original, leaving nothing but a caput 
mortuum.” The designs for pottery are generally com- 
mended for invention and adaptation of material; those 
for metal are declared to be very poor. It must be 
said that summary judgments, like those noted by the 
examiners, cannot be of much use to students ; they are 
too comprehensive, and besides, the terms used are rather 
vague, Where, for example, Sir J. E. BorHm, who is a 
foreigner, says that the copies from statues are poor, and 
Mr. Morris, who is a master of the English language, says 
that designs for metalwork are poor, what is the characteri- 
sation that is common to copies and designs? Then 
again, what is the difference between new and original in 
att? Mr. Morris and Mr. CRANE say of the ironwork : 
—“ Tn this class there is nothing new, and although several 
graceful designs are sent in there is little originality.” It is 
evident from such writing that Mr. Morris has imbibed at 
last the spirit of the Department, for he now sends reports 
in a style that the clerks cannot fail to admire for its vague- 
ness, but how can a student be expected to correct his 
defects with the aid of monitors who appear to forget them- 
selves ? 

The decline in the visits to the South Kensington and — 
Bethnal Green Museums is remarkable. In 1889 the people - 
who passed through the turnstiles were less by 506,299 than 
those of 1888. The value of the two museums has not 
been diminished in any way, and it is not creditable that 
there should be so surprising an indifference to collections 
which are not to be rivalled elsewhere. Nor is there any 
excuse on account of interference by officials, for at both — 
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museums the visitor has adequate opportunities for study. 
We suppose the true cause of the indifference arises from 
the absence of things which can have only a temporary 
interest. 
Money is now only grudgingly given for the purchase 
sof objects for the Museum. It appears, however, that 
during last year the collections were enriched by tapestry, 
costing 1,176/. ; a Chinese screen (7o00/.); a Limoges plaque 
(400/.); three terra-cotta panels by BeNepETTA DA Majano 
(1,311/.); a terra-cotta group, by DetLa Ropgria (4742); a 
painted Italian ceiling (1,000/.); and a collection of Persian 
objects (1,378/.), besides other purchases, the whole costing 
over 11,0007, There are also twenty-six electrotypes, 
seventy-eight plaster-casts, and two copies in iron of orna- 
mental ironwork. Water-colour drawings by Copiry 
Frevpinec (4 View of Plymouth Sound), Eowarp DuNCAN 
(The Bass Rock), J. D. Harvine (Bergamo), E. W. Cooke 
(Ships of War in the Medway), C. STANFIELD (A Street 
Scene in Lnnspruck), and G, Barret, jun. (A View from 
Richmond fill), were also purchased, and are valuable 
acquisitions. For the art library 2,104 books and pam- 
phlets were purchased. Among the 2,152 additions to the 
drawings are eighty-five of sepulchral brasses in Norfolk 
aud Suffolk, by J.S. Corman, a collection of coloured draw- 
ings of stained-glass in the same counties by H. Wartinc, 
and fifty-six drawings of Italian decoration by the late 
Professor BurGER. Many prints and photographs have 
been added. The catalogues are brought up to date, and 
~ the classified lists of books have been extended. It is 
said that the materials for a list of books on modern archi- 
tecture have been collected. The average number of 
readers daily was eighty-eight during last year. In the 
Science and Education Library the average was seventy- 


’ five. 


Of late years the report of the Department gained some 
animation by the remonstrances from the Dublin Society. 
‘The members made over their property to the Government, 
and having enjoyed the advantages which were given in 
return, characteristically wished to have back their ancient 
premises. Threats and diplomacy having failed, the 
Society can now turn its energy to some purpose that will 
be useful. Much of the humour and vigour of language 
might well be expended in exposing the conduct of the 
Trish Office of Works. That institution appears to be 
unreformable, for all the inquiries into its defects have 
been loss of time, and it still continues to exemplify to 
Irishmen the most successful manner of evading duties. 
There is, for instance, in the College of Science in Dublin, 
a collection of delicate and costly engineering models. 
But, from want of cases, which the Board of Works will not 
supply, the models are being injured by dust. The Dean, who 
complains, is evidently a stranger to the country, for he con- 

_ siders it curious that “although repeated applications have 
been made to the Board of Works for additional cases to meet 
these wants, no result has been attained.” A little investiga- 
tion would convince the Dean that his experience of re- 
peated applications isa common one. It is also reported 
that in the drawing schools “the Board of Works has 
declined to fit the drawing-tables as directed by the Pro- 
fessor of Engineering, with the result that six tables have 
been left for a time without proper fittings and quite useless 
for drawing purposes.” We believe the students who are 
to make use of the tables—if they are ever completed— 
come from England, and they will be able to make allow- 
ances for a state of things which is supposed to have much 
importance in a political sense. The Commissioners of 
Works and many other high and mighty officials help to 
keep the people discontented, and the service therefore 
flourishes. Measures which are intended to aid in the ame- 
lioration of the country are carried out in the spirit displayed 
by the Board of Works in the construction of the drawing- 
tables ; there is a show of doing much, but the proper fittings 
are somehow considered to be outside the letter of the 

’ measure and are omitted. In consequence, what is done is 
useless ; the money is wasted, but the official world can 
rejoice in its power to impede improvements. 

The Science and Art Department is not without faults, 
but it has never exhibited the irritating shabbiness which is 
seen in the dealings of the Irish Board of Works, and we 
trust the example set in Dublin may not be imitated 
outside that city. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


ale concluding meeting of the session of the Institute of 

Architects took place on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A., president, in the chair. 

_ The SECRETARY announced that a great number of dona- 
tions had been made to the library. He mentioned some of 
them, viz. a report from America, by Professor Unwin, on 
“ Public Works” ; the first series of reports from the Secretary 
of State for India, on the “ Archzological Survey”; from the 
exors. of the late Mr. Turner, a bequest of drawings and sketches 
by Goldicutt ; some works presented by Mr. Drayton Wyatt ; 
and an edition of Marigni’s “ Vitruvius” in Latin, presented by 
Mr. Arthur Cates. 

A hearty vote of thanks was awarded to the donors at the 
proposition of Mr. O. Hansard. In urging the claims of the 
library, Mr. Hansard said that all donations of any description 
from members and foreign correspondents would be useful. 
Little could be done for the library with the funds at their dis- 
posal compared to what was done by donations. Whenever or 
wherever an architectural work was published he hoped a copy 
would always be sent to the Institute library. 

The PRESIDENT said the Council had that day recommended 
that the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society should be 
admitted to alliance with the Institute, 


Election of Members. , 

A ballot then took place, and the following were elected :— 

As Fellows.—Messrs. F. W. Tarring ; E. W. Mountford 
Associate ; S. Harrison, Associate, Leicester; C. Harston; 
N. S. Joseph; J. S. Quilter, Associate; W. H. Spaull , 
Oswestry; P. H. Tree, Associate, St. Leonards-on-Sea ; EK. H 
Bruton, Associate, Cardiff; J. Neale, F.S A., Associate ; W. A. 
Hills ; W. H. Thorp, Associate, Leeds; L. Ower, Dundee ; 
W. D. Carée, MA. Cantab; L. Stokes, Associate; R. W. 
Collier, Associate; F. A, Powell, Associate; and S. Shaw, 
Kendal. 

As Associates.—The following were elected by show of 
hands :—Messrs. H. W. Doe; F. M. Simpson; S. E. Wall; 
H. S. Wood, Beckenham ; B. W. Nunn, Brighton; T. E. 
Eccles, Liverpool ; W. J. Mettam, Leeds ; W. Eaton, Leicester ; 
E. C. Frere; R. T. Beckett, Hartford; R.S. Lorimer, Edin- 
burgh ;#iesHaaiiughes ;s}Sa5Gibson 5 Gi Harvey; Si! B. 
Russell; A. E. Habershon, St. Leonards-on-Sea; W. B. 
Goodwin; H. L. Hill; A. H. Hart; A. E. Anscombe, Harpen- 
den ; E. Carter; A. H. Heron and H. A, Woodington. 

As Hon. Associates—Mr. A. S. Murray, LL.D, F.SA, 
Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum, 
and the Right Hon. Lord Savile, G.C.B., 38 South Street, Park 
Lane. 

As Hon. Corr. Member.—Professor Johannes Otzen, member 
of the Royal Academy of Arts (Berlin). 


The Royal Gold Medal. 


The PRESIDENT said that before proceeding to the pleasing 
duty that fell to his lot, that of presenting Her Majesty’s gift of 
the Royal Gold Medal to Mr. John Gibson, past vice-president, 
as an architect, for his works and knowledge of architecture, it 
might be of interest to remind the meeting that of the forty-two 
gold medals already awarded twenty had been given to fellow- 
countrymen whose greatest claim to distinction was their 
success as practising architects, while seven other medals were 
awarded to Englishmen whose claims were rather that, as 
authors or archzologists, they had done something noteworthy 
for the advancement of the architect’s art. Of the fifteen 
foreigners who had received this honour, more than half the 
number had been distinguished for their buildings rather than 
for their books. He trusted that the fact of the choice of the 
Institute having fallen in twenty-eight cases out of forty-two— 
or on two-thirds of the total number—on practising architects 
might be looked upon as matter for congratulation, as a sign of 
architectural vitality and progress during Her Majesty’s reign. 
When the Gold Medal was first instituted there were, indeed, 
giants in the land ; but at the present time there were a greater 
number than ever of men of capacity, merit and_ sterling 
character, who were doing their best by their lives and practice 
to uphold the status of the profession and make it appreciated 
by the world. Pre-eminent among those stood the colleague 
who had been chosen by the members of the Institute to be 
commended to Her Majesty as the recipient of her Gold 
Medal in the present year. Mr. John Gibson entered the 
office of Sir Charles Barry as his articled pupil in 1835. 
In the following year was the competition for the Westminster 
Houses of Parliament, and Mr. Gibson was the only pupil in 
Sir Charles Barry’s office at that time. Sir Charles Barry 
had the highest appreciation of his pupil’s character, and 
they became fast friends. After serving a three years’ term of 
pupilage, he remained with him for six years, and assisted him 
in his great work, the Houses of Parliament. Beyinning 
practice in 1844, after so excellent a training, Mr. Gibson 
appeared to have entered at once on his most successful career, 
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The President then went through a long list of buildings 
erected by Mr. Gibson, among which may be mentioned his 
ecclesiastical chef-d wuvre, Boddelwyddan Church, St. Asaph, 
erected in 1860 for the Dowager Lady M. Willoughby de 
Broke. Among the London works, the first building erected 
in Northumberland Avenue was designed by Mr. Gibson. The 
President said that owing to Mr. Gibson’s modesty, he had 
some difficulty in getting together even the list of works by 
Mr. Gibson that he had read to them. Those who knew Mr. 
Gibson intimately knew what friendly terms Mr. Gibson had 
always maintained not only with his clients, but with his staff 
and all professionally connected with him. 
“ av President then presented Mr. Gibson with the Gold 
edal. 

Mr. CHARLES BARRY said that, as the representative of his 
father, Sir Charies Barry, he might be allowed to congratulate 
his friend Mr. Gibson on the honour conferred on him that 
night. He doubted if Mr. Gibson had any friend of older 
standing than himself, as a schoolboy fifty years ago and sub- 
sequently through their professional life. He could endorse 
what the President said, that all who had the privilege of 
knowing Mr. Gibson could not fail to love him. He could say 
it not only for himself, but on behalf of the long list of his late 
father’s pupils, of whom death had removed so many. Leading 
a quiet and unostentatious life, Mr. Gibson had been an ardent 
and zealous worker of artistic and constructive merit. In 
the long list of works mentioned by the President all were 
distinguished by simple solidity dependent for its effect on 
good proportions and purity of details, without straining after 
effect by indulging in the various fancies which now were so 
attractive to the public. A long life passed in practice such as 
Mr. Gibson’s was useful as a protest against the notion that 
anything except careful study of proportion and simplicity of 
detail represented the goal towards which architects should 
aim, and by which they would be best known in future. Mr. 
Barry, in conclusion, said he congratulated the Institute on 
having made choice of Mr. Gibson. He wished the honour 
had been conferred years ago. 

Mr. JOHN GIBSON pleaded to be excused from the difficult 
task of attempting to reply adequately to the honour conferred 
on him owing to recent illness and the excitement of the present 
occasion. He trusted they would accept his grateful thanks for 
an honour which he had never anticipated, one which came 
from Her Majesty the Queen at their voluntary recommenda- 
tion, and which he should treasure as a most precious posses- 
sion. He begged to thank them not only collectively but 
individually. 

Mr. GEORGE AITCHISON, A.R.A, in a few remarks, ex- 
pressed his pleasure that the Queen had, in bestowing the 
Gold Medal on Mr. Gibson, set a stamp of approval on archi- 
tecture as distinguished by noble proportions. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF JAPAN.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


OPPER does not lend itself well to casting, but is adapted for 
working up into wire and sheet forms. The Japanese fully 
recognise this, and utilise this property by engraving copper, 
and forming with it decorated mounts for boxes, cabinets, &c. 
The yuwa-kashi, or native kettle for boiling water, is an 
example in which the hammer marks are left on the com- 
parative soft metal as an assistance in the decoration of the 
groundwork : an idea happily adopted by Messrs. Tiffany, of 
New York, in the manufacture of silver goods. 

(e) Antimony.—The use of antimony in the manufacture of 
small trays and figures is quite a recent invention, promising 
to be very successful, and again suggestive of the ability of the 
Japanese to adapt their industrial arts to Western require- 
ments. The base and main ingredient in this so-called 
antimony ware is lead, the surface only being hardened and 
fixed with antimony, and the forms suitable for paper-weights, 
pin-trays, &c. The designs in this ware show a marked con- 
tinuity of essentially Japanese motive. Take, for instance, this 
little pin-tray. The motive consists of a rustic skep or basket, 
on which is placed, in low relief, a cock, a hen and some 
chickens, and as that is all that shows when the tray is placed 
on a table, one would naturally suppose there was an end of it ; 
but no! the designer, true to his native traditions, embosses 
beneath the tray a few grains of rice, suggesting food for 
fowls, and a weevil, an insect the too constant companion and 
destroyer of the rice. A veneer of shaku-do and shibu-ichi 
: added to these antimony wares, lending them colour and 
one. 

_ (f) Gold and Silver.—\n the precious metals an instruc- 
tive illustration, from an artistic point of view, is the present 
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coinage of Japan, examples of which I venture to submit, 
without comment, in contrast to our Jubilee coins. Formerly, 
the Japanese attached little value to any metal, precious or 
base, other than what it would produce from the art point of 
view, and many of their most precious heirlooms are of no 
intrinsic value. 

Carving.—The major glyptic art was for centuries repre- 
sented in Japan by the wood-carver, the Moku-butzu, who 
produced life-sized and colossal figures of the various imper- 
sonations of Buddha, and the saints and heroes affiliated with 
the Buddhistic cult. The monotonous treatment was pre- 
scribed by formal rule, and Hindu in character. But since the 
disendowment of the Buddhistic fanes in 1884, this outlet for 
the craft has nearly ceased ; the craftsmen have diverted their 
skill in other directions, notably in the production of natural 
life-sized male and female figures. I am not aware of any 
good examples in Europe, but the fidelity of the modern work 
is astonishing, and shows a knowledge and appreciation of 
anatomy, marred by an effort at startling realistic perfection, in 
exaggerated accord with the Japanese spirit of thoroughness 
and simplicity. Others of the Moku-butzu school have turned. 
their thoughts to commercial Western requirements. I have 
here a wood figure representing Ben-kei, the famous warrior 
and freebooter, carrying away the bell stolen from the 
monastery of Mi-i-dera, a popular rendering of an essen- 
tially indigenous legend, yet contrived to serves the practical 
purpose of a Western table-gong. This is another instance 
of perfect continuity combined with successful adaptation. 

Passing to the minor glyptic works we find in the class of 
carvings known as Netsukies an absolutely original and indi- 
genous art. These Netsukies, in ivory, in wood, in bone, and 
other materials, are so much appreciated and so well known to 
Western collectors, the schools and principal carvers so duly 
chronicled and attested, that I need here do no more than 
allude to them. 

The immediate modern successor to the Netsukie—the 
Okimono-—is made entirely for the Western market, and is for 
the most part too complex and ambitious, retaining little, if 
anything, of the freedom, life and humour, the simplicity and 
directness of the true Netsukie. There are, however, excep- 
tions to this rule, and I have here a modern Okimono of great 
beauty and interest, belonging to my friend and travelling 
companion, Mr. Charles Holme, which suggests the direction 
development will take, and that it will satisfactorily adjust itself 
to altered requirements. Since the partial disuse of the 
Netsukie, or ornamental button, through many of the Japanese 
adopting European costume, there are various other channels 
by which the old Netsukie carvers are finding an outlet for 
their art energies, such as the raised ivory ornamentation 
applied on folding-screens and cabinets, the carving of ivory 
parasol and umbrella handles, ivory boxes, tusks, &c. I exhibit 
a modern ivory box in the form of a rice bag, showing within 
and without a colony of rats carved in every conceivable atti- 
tude. Ialso exhibit an ivory tusk, engraved with monkeys by © 
Jo-Ko-sui-Kani-nitzu. These two specimens prove what 
delightful work the best modern artists can produce. 

Jewellery.—The jeweller’s att, as applied to personal adorn- 
ment, is not indigenous, save and except for the hair-pins worn 
by the women, and the specimens of “Japanese jewellery” 
with which we are now familiar in Europe are,so many minor 
i!lustrations of the ready versatility of the Japanese craftsmen. 
This absence of desire for mere personal adornment and 
Spartan devotion to simplicity is very instructive, suggesting as 
it does a high degree of refinement and good taste. But if the 
pre-Europeanised Japanese could not be induced to bedeck 
themselves with the glitter of jewels and goldsmith’s work, they 
were eager to bestow infinite attention to the ornamentation of 
the sword, the pipe, tobacco pouch, &c. To personal acces- 
sories, indeed, the goldsmith’s art in Japan has heretofore been 
rigorously confined ; and in the future it will be diverted to 
such progressive productions as have been alluded to under the 
classification of metalwork. 

Embroidery.—Japanese embroidery, which is akin to, yet 
markedly more diversified than Chinese embroidery, is now so 
well known in Europe that it needs no descriptive comments. 
Recent influences have separated this beautiful craft into two 
divergent schools; in one the aim is cheapness, and the evil 
“sweating system” has been adopted with the inevitable results 
of vulgarism and deterioration ; in the other, progress and a 
higher standard is the motto. ; 

The Kyoto embroiderers are the best exponents of modern 
needlecraft, and their work mainly pictorial and naturalistic in 
treatment. As an exemplification of combined artistic care 
and skill, it would be difficult to rival the two specimens I have 
selected for examples, both the work of the same man, one 
Kobayashi. The larger of the two, the lovely impressionist 
view of Fuji-San from the sea coast, kindly lent by my friend, 
Mr. Augustus Littleton, demonstrates that perspective, and 
particularly aerial perspective, is an art far better under- 
stood by the Japanese than is ordinarily imagined ; the design 


! is by K, Imago, and the work so recent that Lsaw Kobayashi 
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putting the finishing touches to it. The smaller example, a 
monkey perched on a fir tree, is after a design by Kishi, and 
belongs to Mrs. Liberty; and notwithstanding the design 
appears to be cut up into many divisions of varying materials, 
it is, as a matter of fact, one continuous length of white silk. 
The “miniature” native taste asserts itself in the border-sur- 
round; this border, which simulates applied gold brocade, 
consists entirely of needlework, and is a deviation from the 
strict rules of art, as it too successfully reproduces the 
mechanical regularity of a woven material, yet such a fault— 
the fault of a too absolute manipulative perfection—compels our 
admiration. The conclusion is unavoidable, that if living 
craftsmen produce such artistic, perfect and versatile work as 
evidenced in these specimens, the vitality of the embroiderer’s 
art in Japan is assured. 

Textile Manufactures—The most characteristic Japanese 
textile productions during the feudal era were silken brocades 
and plain stiff silken materials adapted for male and female 
costumes. These fabrics combined original design, sobriety 
and richness of colour with excellence in quality, but the 
material was abnormally thick, rigid and stiff. One tendency 
of Western influence has been to reduce the substance of these 
silks, which was indeed thicker and heavier than seemed 
necessary or desirable; another to deteriorate both designs 
and colourings. 

In contrast to the thick and stiff ceremonial silks are the 
silken robes ordinarily worn by the women and children, 
fulfilling as they do all the requirements of a classic standard 
of good taste. These supple silken fabrics, both plain and 
craped, are generally all of one plain and quiet colour, others 
boldly embroidered, some printed with colour designs, some 
with a combination of both printing and embroidery. In 
passing, I would point out how skilfully, in the combination of 
printing and embroidering, the Japanese secure an effect as 
of the entire surface being covered with rich embroidery by 
their method of substituting printed tones and colours for the 
groundwork, and merely touching up and emphasising certain 
minor portions of the design with the needlework. The result 
is a great saving of labour, and a hint for our own manufac- 
turers. 

Silk velvets are made in Japan of the class technically 
known as terry-velvets, including a remarkable variation 
adapted to pictorial utility, For this latter purpose a design is 
painted on the silk before the pile is added, and certain parts 
of the pile afterwards carefully and skilfully cut down, to allow 
just so much of the drawing to show through as the artist 
judges necessary to produce either a bold or a delicate effect. 

A minor branch of the silk-brocade industry produces stuffs 
for flat application after the manner of paper. They are used 
for surface decoration, mounts and borders for kakemonos, 
folding screens, book-covers, makimonos, and the like. Some 
of these thin, coarse brocades, studiously showing the uneven 
lines of the warp, are really very beautiful, and though an 
attempt has been made to introduce these and kindred 
characteristic native manufactures into the Western markets, 
no satisfactory progress has been made. I am, however, of 
opinion that suitable applications for Western usage will yet 
be found for these surface-brocades. 

Of colour printing on fabrics I have very unsatisfactory 
results to report. The Japanese have allowed themselves to 
be swamped by a huge wave of retrograde influence. I spent 
many unprofitable hours during my stay in Japan vainly 
endeavouring to select samples of printed silken fabrics which 
were even passable. For the moment, and, I believe, only for 
the moment, the Japanese colour-printer and fabric-designer 
has become utterly paralysed and deranged by contact with 
European influence. I have no time to particularise the cotton 
industries, but to them the same remarks equally apply. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the Japanese silk 
industries will in the near future greatly influence the European, 
Manufacturers are conforming to European requirements, the 
area appropriated to sericulture and the cultivation of the 
mulberry is being rapidly extended, the native ‘hand-looms are 
being supplemented by power-looms and the latest scientific 
mechanical appliances of the West. The material is a home 
production, the workmen are industrious and deft, the cost of 
labour is far below the European scale, and the expense of 
ocean transit for an article occupying so small a bulk as 
manufactured silk is merely nominal. I have here samples of 
what is known as “gros-grain” silk, made on Japanese power- 
looms, which—lacking the meretricious surface lustre, and the 
substance produced by artificial weighting in Lyons silks at 
the same cost—are, as regards purity of material and prospec- 
tive durability, far more satisfactory. Lyons and Milan will 
soon have no insignificant rival in the Japanese market. 

_ Paper Industry.—The variety of purposes for which paper 
is used in Japan is not a little astonishing, including as it does 
such widely differing objects as overcoats, window-panes, 
One of the most pleasing 
sights [ ever witnessed was at the Government paper factory, 
at Shiebu-Ogi, where we watched hundreds of intelligent little 


Japanese girls and women, clad in spotless white robes, pre- 
paring the Mitsumata, the bark of the paper mulberry, or 
dipping and arranging the snowy layers of pulp on the rect- 
angular straining sieves. I have here a few samples of paper 
given me on the occasion of this visit. It has the usual 
characteristics, toughness and a silk-like surface. Very little 
paper is exported, notwithstanding its manifest excellence, as it 
is costly, and the cultivation of the paper-mulberry tree (cut- 
tings of which are forbidden to be exported) is at present con- 
fined within a somewhat limitedarea. The present Government 
are bestowing great attention to the paper industries, and 
experimenting with pith, old silk rags, and many kinds of 
vegetable products. At Shiebu-Ogi they manufacture all the 
chemicals used in the different processes, and the number of 
workers employed is quite astonishing. Paper is also made by 
hand labour in small quantities and varying qualities in scores 
of the towns and villages and, for fibrous toughness, is far 
superior to European paper. The excellence of certain kinds 
of Japanese paper for prints and etchings need not be 
emphasised. 

From among many methods of treating paper I will select 
two as examples of inventiveness, the craping of xylographic 
prints, by which is produced a marvellous intensity and sharp- 
ening of colour effect, and the embossing of paper leather, for 
tobacco pouches, bags, &c. This latter industry has been 
developed, under Western influence, into the manufacture of 
the “ Kam-Kawa,” now familiarly known as “Japanese paper 
leather,” and used in this country and America for dados and 
wall-hangings, These embossed Japanese paper leathers are 
durable, decorative and comparatively cheap, and there is 
reason to anticipate for them a steadily increased popularity. 
Leather-paper as a wall-covering is, however, not used in 
Japan ; it is essentially an adaptation for export trade, and, 
again, an instance of the readiness of the Japanese to combine 
Western with native ideas, 

Flower Decoration.—The arrangement of cut branches, 
leaves and flowers for interior decoration should rank among 
the applied arts of Japan, so carefully is the subject studied 
and so charming the result obtained. It is an art with fixed 
canons, on which innumerable treatises are printed, long and 
patient courses of study are devoted—cultivated by high and 
low, rich and poor, and taught by regular tutors and professors. 
The intense love of nature innate in every Japanese finds here 
a congenial form of expression which is open to dwellers in 
town and country alike. The highways and byways of the 
cities are supplied with numerous flower markets, and places 
set apart for open competitions. Prizes under set rules and 
regulations are awarded to successful candidates, and no private 
or public reception takes place without the aid cf a duly 
qualified professor being called in to arrange the inevitable 
floral decorations. ; 

I suppose this subject cannot be accurately classified ; but 
it is so intimately associated in Japan with everything con- 
nected with decoration, and so completely a part of the every- 
day life of the Japanese, that to ignore it would be to ignore a 
characteristic which proclaims its influence In every direction ; 
it is, indeed, of very great importance in estimating the artistic 
character of the people, and in forming a judgment as to the 
direction in which we may look for the future development of 
the decorative and minor constructive arts—as a people per- 
meated with so strong a love for, and appreciation of, the 
beauties in nature must always continue to express themselves 
artistically and eesthetically. 

I have brought with me three diagrams taken from a number 
of similar instances in Mr. Josiah Conder’s most instructive 
and interesting paper, printed in the Asiatic Society of Japan’s 
Transactions, to show the careful way in which this subject is 
considered and treated ; one diagram even shows the relative 
position flower decoration should hold in regard to other interior 


decorative objects. 
—————— 


ST; MICHAEL’S CHURCH, COVENTRY. 


‘T-HE annual meeting of St. Michael's Church Council, 

Coventry, was held on Monday night. The vicar (Rev. 
J. R. Mills, D.D.), who presided, said he understood that a 
gentleman who signed the memorial against a new bell-tower 
was now in favour of it, and was willing to give 1,000/, to meet 
Mr. Woodcock’s offer of 5,0002,, or half the cost. of the new 
tower should it exceed 10,0007. The present position was this. 
The bells could not possibly be rung with safety in the old 
tower, and they had good authority that chiming could not be 
carried on above the groining with safety ; and no one would 
be so mad as to propose to put in a wooden chamber, and 
make a coal-hole in the tower as before. And then no pro- 
vision would be made for the clock and chimes, which the whole 
of Coventry was anxious to have back again. It must aiso be 
borne in mind that the Birmingham bishopric scheme was not 
in as healthy a condition as its promoters could wish, and the 
probability was that, though Birmingham had tried to snuff out 
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Coventry, Coventry would in the end snuff out Birmingham, 
and St. Michael’s would be a cathedral for the county of 
Warwick within a certain time. The bishop of the diocese had 
put the time at within thirty years, and looking at the position 
of the Birmingham scheme, it seemed that that time would be 
very much nearer than thirty years ; so that in building a new 
beli-tower, or in any way adding to the fabric, they should bear 
n mind that ere long the church would be a cathedral for the 
county of Warwick. People were rapidly becoming converted 
to the bell-tower scheme; and at a meeting of the Restoration 
Building Committee last week, the south-west corner of the 
church was suggested as a site, and it was thought by Mr. 
J. Oldrid Scott that a most magnificent group of towers and 
steeples could be formed. It was proposed that there should 
be competitive plans and a committee of architects and lay 
assessors to make a selection, but at present nothing whatever 
had been decided. A long discussion took place, in the course 
of which there was a general agreement in favour of a new 
bell-tower. On the proposition of Mr. Rickard, seconded by 
Mr. Palmer, a resolution in favour of a new bell-tower, and of 
accepting Mr. Woodcock’s generous offer, was unanimously 
passed. 


TESSERZS. 


Varieties of Roman Plans, 
W. H. LEEDs. 


HE only instance that we are acquainted with in Grecian 
architecture of anything like grouping or combination of 
building is that of the Erechtheion, or triple temple on the 
Acropolis of Athens. With this exception, Greek temples were 
merely simple parallelograms, differing from each other as to 
plan only in the number and disposition of the columns around 
the cella; consequently, however beautiful when considered 
separately, a very great monotony prevailed in that class of 
buildings, at least, in which the forms were so limited and fixed 
as. to preclude any fresh combinations, or anything ap- 
proaching to what is understood by composition. By the 
adoption of the circular form in their plans, whether for the 
whole or parts of a building, the Romans introduced an 
important element of variety into architectural design, especially 
when we consider that to such shape in the ground plan is to 
be ascribed the origin of the z4o/ws, or concave dome, which 
harmonises so beautifully with all the rest, and renders the 
rotunda shape at once the most picturesque and the most 
complete for internal effect—that in which both unity and 
variety are thoroughly combined. The Pantheon alone would 
suffice to convince us that the Romans were not mere copyists, 
and that if as such they deteriorated the Greek orders, they 
also added much to the art, and greatly extended its powers by 
new appliances. As regards its exterior, the Pantheon presents 
what is certainly a strikingly picturesque (and what we con- 
sider to be also a consistent and appropriate, because a well- 
motived) combination, namely, of a rectangular mass projecting 
from a large circular one. In that example the body of the 
edifice, or rotunda itself, has no columns externally, but 
circular peristylar temples, or rotundas, whose cella was 
enclosed by an external colonnade, were not uncommon. Of 
this kind is the Temple of the Sibyl, or, as it is otherwise called, 
that of Vesta, at Tivoli, an edifice of singular beauty, and 
highly interesting as a very peculiar and unique example of the 
Corinthian order, the first application of which in any modern 
building was made by Soane, at the Bank of England. Edifices 
of this kind were covered with hemispherical domes, or with 
smaller sections of a sphere, which consequently did not show 
themselves much externally, as they were raised only over the 
cella, and therefore the lower part was concealed by the 
colonnade projecting around it. The dome of the Pantheon is 
hemispherical within, but is of very low proportions and 
flattened form without, for its spring commences at about the 
level of the first or lower cornice of the exterior cylinder, and is 
further reduced by the base of the outer portion of the dome 
being expanded and formed into separate cylindrical courses or 
gradini. If the dome had sprung immediately from the upper 
cornice, so as to present a perfect hemisphere on the outside, 
the rotunda itself would have looked merely as a tambour to it, 
and the effect would have been as preposterous as if the cupola 
of St. Paul’s and the colonnaded rotunda on which it is raised 
were placed immediately on the ground, instead of being 
elevated upon a larger pile of building. Polygonal forms of 
plan were sometimes employed, of which there is an instance 
in what is called the Temple of Minerva Medica at Rome, 
which is circular on the exterior, but internally decagonal, with 
nine of its sides occupied by as many recesses, and the other 
by the doorway—a remarkable peculiarity, it being very 
unusual to enclose a polygon within a cylindrical structure, 
although not the contrary, nor to erect a cylinder upon a square 
or polygonal basement. Octagon plans were by no means 
uncommon ; such form was frequently made use of for the 
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saloons of public baths, and there is an instance of an octagonal 
temple, supposed to have been dedicated to Jupiter, in one of 
the courts of Diocletian’s palace at Spalato. Of hexagonal 
structures we are acquainted with no example, but a court with .. 
six sides occurs in the remains of the Temple of Baalbec, not, 
however, a regular hexagon, but of elongated figure, two of the 
sides being 110, and the remaining four 88 feet each. In the 
later periods of Roman architecture circular and polygonal 
structures became more frequent, and those of the first- 
mentioned kind deviated considerably from the original simple 
rotundas and circular temples. An inner peristyle of columns 
was introduced so as to make a spacious circular or ring- 
shaped ambulatory around the centre, which was much loftier 
than the colonnade, being covered by a dome raised upon a 
cylindrical wall over the columns. What is now called San 
Stefano Rotunda, at Rome, supposed by some to have been 
originally a temple dedicated first to Faunus, and afterwards to 
the Emperor Claudius, and by others to have been a public 
market, is a structure planned according to the arrangement 
just mentioned, with a circular Ionic colonnade of twenty 
columns and two piers. The Church of Santa Costanza, 
traditionally reported to have been a Temple of Bacchus, but 
now generally supposed to have been erected by Constantine as 
a baptistery, and afterwards converted by him into a funeral 
chapel to his daughter Constantia, is a remarkable example, 
owing to the columns being not only coupled, but unusually ’ 
disposed, and to there being arches springing from their 
entablature, that is, there are twenty-four columns (with com- 
posite capitals) placed in pairs, on the radii of the plan, or one 
behind the other, forming twelve inter-columns and as many 
arches ; and as far as the mere arrangement goes, this interior 
is strikingly picturesque ; but it would be an improvement if 
the dome were in such case to spring immediately from the 
imposts of the arches, and the latter to groin into it, or at least 
were it to spring from the vertex of the arches. 


The Destruction of the Spire of Chichester Cathedral, 
1861. 


GoR. BURNEGE, 


The objects which the original promoters of the restoration 
proposed to themselves, and which served as the basis of the 
instructions given to the architect, were to remove the existing 
choir fittings and to open out the choir, in order to afford 
greater accommodation for the public at the cathedral services; 
and it was distinctly understood, as I have been informed, that 
the works so contemplated were not to include any structural 
repairs. The ancient stalls and the Arundel screen concealed 
to a considerable height the surfaces of the piers under the 
great arches of the steeple. The piers rose to a height of about 
45 fect from the floor to the springing of the semicircular 
arches ; the openings of the latter being respectively 25 feet 

4 inches and 24 feet 2 inches in the portion of the arches 
which was able to produce any dynamical action, Above the 
semicircular arches there were some pointed discharging arches 
of great strength, if we may judge by the published description 
of them; but as the weight supported by the two series of 
arches was eventually brought upon the piers at the intersection 
of the nave and of the transept, their stability, and that of the 
superincumbent tower and steeple, was in fact made to depend 
upon the resistance of those piers to the various efforts exer- 
cised upon them. The height of the extreme portion of the 
steeple was about 272 feet from the ground; the weight of the 
superstructure, from the line of the capitals, was about 5,664 
tons; the bearing surface of each pier is stated to have been 
83 feet, or 11,952 superficial inches ; though, from some dimen- 
sions I obtained in the cathedral itself, I suspect that the avail- 
able bearing surface was not much more than 74 feet, or 10,656 
superficial inches ; or in round numbers, the crushing weight 
at the springing line might have varied between nearly 264 and 
300 lbs. per superficial inch, acting upon an irregular rectangular 
pillar, whose height did not exceed nine times the dimensions 
of the smaller side; and it is to be observed that the longer 
axes of the piers corresponded with the centre line of the wider 
openings, and to some extent with the line of the action of the 
prevailing wind, thus offering the greatest external action to 
produce overthrow. ‘The piers of the tower were portions of 
the early part of the cathedral, and they were constructed in 
the very worst possible manner. They were formed of a species 
of ashlar casing composed mainly of a tertiary shell-limestone 
from the Isle of Wight, with stones obtained from other 
quarries ; and the interior was filled in with concrete, appa- 
rently made of chalk-lime mortar and broken stones and flint. 
Now, the Isle of Wight stone itself is said only to be able to 
support a crushing weight of from 466 to 566 lbs, per superficial 
inch when used in the direction of the bed, although I am 
myself far from admitting the correctness of the experiments 
on which this statement was made. Yet as the sectional area 
of the ashlar coating was not more than one quarter of the 
whole area of the piers, and the mortar of the interior was so 
badly made as to offer hardly any resistance—nay, rather to act 
in such wise as to tend to burst the outer casing, and at any 
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rate to fatigue rather than to assist the ashlar—the wonder 
really is that the piers should have supported for so many years 
as they actually have done the weight thrown upon them. It 
is evident, indeed, even now that some very serious settlements 
must have taken place in these piers and in the arches over 
them at a very early period in the history of Chichester 
Cathedral, for on the eastern wall of the transept it is easy to 
discover that, when the south-eastern part of the transept was 
built, the horizontal courses over the arches of the aisle had 
been deranged by the subsidence of the great piers, and that 
they had sunk to such an extent in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the piers as to require the introduction of a feather- 
edged course to bring the masonry to a level line. Some 
distinctly-marked ancient movements may likewise be traced 
to have existed in the various arches still standing in this part 
of the cathedral, all of which are of a remote date; but little 
attention seems latterly to have been paid to them, because 
they had not increased, and because the parts of the piers 
which displayed the effects produced upon them were hidden 
by the woodwork of the stalls and by the Arundel shrine. On 
the demolition of the last-named accessory details (the stalls 
and shrine) the defects of the tower supports were laid bare. 
Large fissures were found to exist in the piers, and in the south- 
west one it was found that a large portion of the ashlar casing 
had actually been cut away to receive the Arundel shrine; the 
nave arches had likewise been distinctly fractured in conse- 
quence of the subsidence of the piers. From all that I could 
observe, I feel convinced that this subsidence had arisen from 
the compression of the masonry of the piers themselves, and 
not from any compression of the foundations. 
equilibrium had, however, been attained ; and though it might 
at any moment have been disturbed had any new forces been 
brought to bear on the building, yet that equilibrium might in 
all probability have lasted for centuries if the works for the 
removal of the screen and stalls had not been undertaken. 
The vibration of the steeple has been dwelt upon as a cause of 
the failure of the tower piers to a much greater extent than | 
think was justified. It is more than probable that at the pre- 
cise moment of rupture the effect of the wind may have caused 
a movement which precipitated the fall; but the steeple had 
for centuries been exposed to and had resisted the effects of 
gales more severe than the one which is considered to have 
produced the catastrophe. 


An Utilitarian View of Pompeii. 
S. LAING. 


What remains at Pompeii are pillars of brick stuccoed over, 
walls stuccoed, and embellished with some rude paintings and 
ornaments in fresco on the plaster, done mostly with red 
ochre, and some mosaic or tesselated work in marble on the 
floor, representing in black and white inlaid stones ill-drawn 
figures of animals, and such ornaments. The interior arrange- 
ment of the houses is more interesting than anything remaining 
in situ at Pompeii. It gives us some idea of the amount, or 
rather of the want, of physical civilisation, of domestic comfort 
and of luxury in the ordinary dwellings of the ancients. The 
streets of Pompeii have been narrow lanes ill-paved and ill- 
kept, the ruts worn by the cart-wheels in the bare rock 
appearing in the street ; and from these ruts being single, it is 
to be presumed that there was little continuous traffic of 
carts in opposite directions ; no lines of going and coming carts, 
but, as is the case now in small Italian towns, the carts have 
come in from the country in the morning and gone out in 
the evening in the same ruts in which they arrived. The 
houses have been generally low, without upstair rooms, and 
constructed generally on one plan. An outside wall encloses a 
square or oblong space, and, except the street door, is without 
opening to the outside for light or air. The roof has run with a 
slight slope from this outside dead wall to an inner wall parallel 
to it, which determined the breadth of the apartment. A row of 
pillars connected with each other by round arches, or by beams 
within this inner wall all round the open space, has supported 
the extremity of the roof on every side of the square open court, 
and has furnished a covered colonnade all round it. In the 
centre of this open court, which is, in the best houses, paved 
with marble in ornamental figures, has been a fountain, cistern, 
or receptacle for the rain-water from the roofs, and this open 
court appears to have been the drawing-room of the mansion, 
or its equivalent. The doors and windows of all the rooms have 
opened into the colonnade. The rooms are very small, about 
10 or 12 feet square, and have been dark and ill-ventilated— 
the windows, small openings, in general without glass, and, for 
sake of shelter, made in the inside wall under the roof of the 
colonnade. The rooms have seldom communication with each 
other, but each opens into the covered gallery or colonnade, 
The best rooms are very small, have never been lined with 
wood, but merely plastered, and a rude ornament in ochre or 
red lead delineated on the plaster. Under this square of 
dwelling-rooms has been a sunk floor or square of vaults for 
cellars, and for lodging the slaves. In one of these was found 
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the skeleton of a slave, who had a bell fastened round hts 
neck as we put a bell on acow or sheep. In none of these 
mansions which, with masters and slaves, must have been very 
close, crowded and inconvenient, is there any appearance of an 
outhouse, yard, privy, or detached building of any kind. The 
rooms have been merely used to retire to at night or in bad 
weather ; and the open court in the centre, the covered colonnade 
running round it, and the bathroom, have been the living places 
by day. A basking, lazaroni, out-of-door life has been then, 
as now, the way of living in this part of Italy. 


Egyptian Country Houses. 


SIR J. G. WILKINSON. 


_ These houses, whose construction differed according to 
circumstances, consisted frequently of a ground-floor and an 
upper storey, with a terrace, cooled by the air, which a wooden 
mulquf conducted down its slope. The entrance, either at the 
corner or centre of the front, was closed by a door of a single 
or double valve, and the windows had shutters of a similar 
form. Sometimes the interior was laid out in a series of 
chambers, encompassing a square court, in whose centre stood 
a tree or a font of water. Many were surrounded by an ex- 
tensive garden, with a large reservoir for the purpose of irriga- 
tion ; lotus flowers floated on the surface, rows of trees shaded 
its banks, and the proprietor and his friends frequently amused 
themselves there by angling, or by an excursion in a light boat 
towed by his servants. 
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Adam F. Oeser. 


K, HILLEBRAND. 

_ After working in Dresden from six to eleven in the morn- 
ing, then visiting the library and gallery, Winckelmann would 
resume his work till seven o’clock in the evening, and then was 
wont to betake himself to The Italians, a species of café 
restaurant, which to this day has preserved the name in 
Northern Germany, and here he would pass his evenings, 
conversing with his new friends over a half-vottle of red wine. 
Here it was that he used to meet Oeser, with whom he soon 
grew intimate, who even gave him instruction in drawing, as 
he was one day to do to*young Goethe some fifteen years after, 
and who imparted to him what was a great deal more valuable 
than this—ideas, which he was going to turn to account ina 
singular degree. Oeser was one of those individuals to be met 
with in all countries, at periods when men’s ideas are taking 
an important turn in a new direction. Germany was always 
particularly rch in men of this John the Baptist stamp—men 
who pave the way for the approaching Messiah, and have an 
instinctive foresight of the good tidings to be proclaimed, but 
who possess neither the requisite clearness of thought for a 
distinct conception of them, persevering assiduity sufficient to 
base their ideas upon facts carefully collected and sifted, or 
upon correct and logical argument, nor, finally, energy enough 
to make them prevail. Oeser was to Winckelmann what 
Hamann, the Northern Magus, was to Herder. The pictures 
painted by this first rebel against rococo art were thcught 
masterpieces, and the poverty of their form and colour was 
willingly overlooked in the great admiration excited by their 
powerful expression, With him began that’ reign of the 
abstract and esthetic from which German art is only now 
beginning to liberate itself. From him also dates a total dis- 
regard for execution, which is now giving way to a contrary 
tendency. His knowledge was very far from complete; the 
technical side of art remained a mystery for him to the end ; 
his works were sketches rather than pictures ; he still in many 
things held on to the preceding period—for instance, in his 
taste for allegory. But however the creative artist in him may 
have been over-estimated by his contemporaries and disciples, 
his merits as a thinker and communicator of ideas certainly 
were not. Oeser’s characteristic quality was that of suggestive~ 
ness; but this was more especially apparent when he under- 
took to point out to a circle of spectators the beauties of some 
great master’s work, and explained why they were beauties. 
“ Oeser would penetrate our souls,” says Goethe. ‘He taught 
me to see the ideal of beauty in simplicity and serenity. ... 
He showed me that simplicity alone was truth.” One might 
almost fancy one heard Winckelmann himself speak, and surely 
no one profited more than he by this abundance of ideas, so 
ready to be communicated to others. He owed the substance 
of his first work entirely to Oeser, as the predominating ideas 
of his second belonged to Mengs; but we must not forget the 
distance which lies between a mere vague perception and the 
firm, scientific establishment of a new theory. The famous 
Sistine Madonna had just arrived in Dresden. Winckelmann 
had been three consecutive days to look at the picture without 
being able to comprehend its beauties, when Oeser guided his 
finger to them by an eloquent commentary, Winckelmann 
noted this conversation, arranged the ideas systematically, and 
published his “Thoughts about the Imitation of Antique 
Works” (1755), which, in their turn, inspired Lessing with his 
“ Laocoon,” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE drawing, Lzwenny Priory, by TURNER, was purchased 
lately at CurisTIE’s by Mr. J. Pyke Tompson, with the 
intention of offering it to the gallery in Cardiff when com- 
pleted. Ina letter to Mr. S—warp, the architect, he says : 
—“T hesitate, however, about offering the drawing to the 
town immediately, for two reasons. First, there is no proper 
accommodation for further works of art in the present 
buildings ; secondly, I have, as you know, a great objection 
to pictures which belong to the public being inaccessible on 
the one day of the week when most people are best able to 
find leisure to study and enjoy them. I think, there‘ore, 
my best plan will be to place the drawing temporarily in the 
‘Turner House’ at Penarth, together with a few other 
works already accepted by the Cardiff Corporation, and 
which are to be handed over when the new municipal art 
gallery you are to design is ready to receivethem. Further, 
these would be considerably augmented in number as soon 
as my second difficulty with regard to the Sunday is sur- 
mounted. Perhaps, when I have these various pictures and 
drawings arranged in a room at the ‘ Turner House,’ which 
is now available for them, I may induce members of the 
corporation and free library committee to inspect them some 
Sunday afternoon, when possibly the opinion may grow that 
it is a pity the inconvenient Sunday journey to Penarth 
must be undertaken before our townsfolk who are interested 
in such things can get to see them, since they might just 
as well be visible at Cardiff. This seems to me the best 
way of dealing with the matter, but perhaps you or some of 
our art friends can help me with a better suggestion.” The 
reference to the new gallery which Mr. Sewarp is to design 
suggests a transaction which is creditable to the Cardiff 
architects. The building of which it is to form a part was 
designed by Mr. Srewarp’s firm. W hen, however, the 
addition was proposed, some members of the committee 
declared themselves desirous to throw the work into com- 
petition. The architects who were likely to be invited 
declined to compete, and in that way the building will be 
completed by the same designers. 


THERE is a very pretty quarrel going on over one of the 
treasures in the Musée de Cluny. A provincial wood- 
carver was lately improving his mind by an attentive study 
of the collections. He was gratified to discover a stall 
which was manipulated by himself in a prominent position, 
but appearing as an example of sixteenth-century work, 
although only two years had gone since it left his hands. 
He asserted his claim to the authorship. The wood, he 
said, came out of an old house in St. Jean de la Ruelle ; 
the piece used for the centre panel served at one time as a 
trap-door, and on it he carved a subject that he copied 
from a photograph of an object in a retrospective exhibi- 
tlon at Lyons. For some of the other parts he was 
indebted to his employer who gave him sketches. M. DE 
Baapot, who is restoring the Chateau de Blois, denies the 
statement, but the carver asserts he can produce witnesses 
who saw him at work on the stall, and worse still, he has 
declared that it is not the first ancient masterpiece that he 
executed. The man’s ability is unquestioned, and probably 
the best course for the experts and amateurs would be to 
pay him for silence. 


We have received a programme of the Architectural 
Exhibition which is to be held this year in Turin under the 
auspices of the Artists’ Club. It will be the first of the 
kind in Italy. The exhibition, which is to be mainly con- 
fined to works by Italians, will be opened on September 28, 
and last until November 28. The first division will be 
essentially architectural, and is to consist of measured 
drawings and restorations of ancient examples. Modern 
building will be also represented by designs and drawings 
of executed works. The second division will relate to arts 
subsidiary to architecture, such as works in marble and stone; 
terra-cotta, ceramics, &c.; glassin various forms } painting ; 
forged metalwork ; cast metalwork ; woodwork, including 
intaglio, tarsia, carving, &c. . The third division will consist 
of publications upon Italian architecture, engravings of 
buildings, photographs, &c, F oreigners will have the 
privilege of contributing only to the third division, During 


the time the exhibition is open there will be conferences 
on Italian architecture. Arrangements are being made to 
establish local committees throughout Italy in order that 
the work of all parts of the kingdom will be adequately 
represented. It is also proposed to establish a guarantee 
fund, and anyone who will subscribe ten lire can have free 
admission to the exhibition and conferences. From the 
variety of persons on the committees, in which the 
Chambers of Commerce are to take a prominent part, it is 
likely that the exhibition will be really representative of the 
modern architecture of Italy. The experiment is inter- 
esting, and when it is remembered that architectural 
exhibitions have always failed in this country, and that even 
the single room devoted to the art in the Royal Academy 
is always deserted, unless with folks who desire seclusion, 
every English architect must wish better fortune to the 
Executive Committee of Turin. 


THE Museums Association has been holding a meeting 
this week in Liverpool, under the presidency of the Rev. 
H. H. Hiccins. The most interesting of the papers read 
was by Professor Boyvp Dawkrns, on “ Museum Organisa- 
tion and Arrangement.” In the course of it he said that in 
the old style a museum consisted of a collection of curiosities 
which had absolutely no place in a museum, and which 
were as much out of place there as they would be at a 
railway station. That type of museum was gradually 
giving place to well systematised and well organised 
museums. Formerly anything was considered good 
enough for a museum, and the broken- down man 
who had failed at this or that enterprise in life 
was looked upon as perfectly well equipped for organising 
and looking after a museum, and he was paid as little as 
they could in decency payhim. This fiction was gradually 
passing away, and as a matter of fact, if the general 
education in natural science was to be carried to its proper 
development in this country, there must be well-equipped 
museums in all the centres of education—museums which 
in the very nature of things must be extremely costly. The 
professors maintained that specimens had no more right to 
be in a museum without a sufficient label on them than a 
soldier had to be in a regiment without a name or number. 
Classification was absolutely necessary in a well-organised 
museum. ‘The first class of museums dealt with the history 
of nature, the second illustrated the history of man, and 
the third dealt with art. It was shown in a paper by Mr. 
JOHN CHARD, assistant in the Liverpool Museum, that the 
usefulness of circulating cabinets, now numbering 133, for 
use in elementary schools, which had been largely availed 
of in Liverpool, was much commended, and it was sug- 
gested that this feature should be obligatory as part of the 
course of study in schools, 
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THE annual meeting of the Association of Municipal 
and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors will be held at Liver- 
pool, on next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. The follow- 
ing papers will be read on the first day :—“ The London 
Sewage Question,” by Mr. CrawFrorp Bartow ; “ The 
Mersey,” by Mr. W. Spinks ; “ County Management and 
Maintenance of Main Roads,” by Mr. E. P. HooLry 4 
‘Traction Engines and their Effect on Roads and Build- 
ings,” by Mr. J. H. Burton. Friday and Saturday will be 
devoted to visits to the Docks, Birkenhead Abattoirs, 
Mersey Tunnel, Pierhead Baths, the Electric Lighting 
Station, Liverpool Hydraulic Power Company’s Station, 
New Royal Infirmary, and Walker Engineering Labora- 
tories. Mr, Percy Boutnots, the city engineer, will have 
charge of the arrangements. 


THE Congress of the Sanitary Institute will commence 
at Brighton on August 25, under the presidency of Sir 
THomas Crawrorp, M.D. ‘The following gentlemen will 
preside over the sections :—JdZedicine, Dr. PoorE; Lngi- 
neering and Architecture, Professor T. RocER SMITH; 
Chemisiry, Gc, Mr. W. Torrey. There will be also 
sections relating to medical officers and inspectors of 
nuisances. The meetings will be held in the Pavilion. 
Mr. W. H. Preece and Dr. B, W. RicHarpson will give 
special lectures, and there will be alse 3 conversazione. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NOS. 237, 238._FREE LIBRARY, LADBROKE GROVE, NOTTING 
HILL, W. [T. PHILLIPS FIGGIS. H. WILSON.) 


PANELS IN BURMANTOFTS FAIENCE, 
T is unnecessary to say a word in praise of any of the 
productions of the Burmantofts Works, for they all are 
known to be distinguished by excellence of form and colour. 
The material and workmanship are also of the highest 
class. We publish this week two of four panels which 
were specially designed by M. Sicarp for the firm, and 
which will suggest the artistic skill employed for the adorn- 
ment of Burmantofts faience. 


BEDFORD ROW CHAMBERS, NO. 42 THHOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
HIS building is situate close to the north end of 
Bedford Row, and the view given is the front 
towards Theobald’s Road. It is divided into two blocks, 
connected by passageways on each floor. The front build- 
ing is six and the back five storeys in height; the staircase 
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BURNHAM THORPE CHURCH 


is placed between the two blocks, giving access to both 
buildings. There is a central area for lighting, and another 
area in rear, by means of which the whole of the rooms, 
from top floor to basement, are well lighted and ventilated. 
The front portion of ground floor is used as a shop, and the 
basement under goes with it. The rest of the premises 
consist of offices and residential chambers, divided into 
convenient suites, with a separate lobby to each set of 
rooms. Housekeeper’s rooms are provided in the base- 
ment. ‘The front above the ground floor is executed in red 
brick, for the most part in red rubbers; the ground floor is 
in red Mansfield stone, as also the finials to top storey. 
The shop-front is in Cuba mahogany. The entrance-hall 
has mosaic paving and tile dado, the windows to staircase, 
&c., being glazed with tinted cathedral glass. The brick- 
work of the front has been well executed by Messrs, PArMAN 
& FOTHERINGHAM, who have catried out the whole of the 
works from the designs and under the superintence of 
the architect, Mr. THomas R. RICHARDS, of 25 Bedford 
Row, W.C. 


SUGGESTION FOR EXTENDING SPACE FOR MONUMENTS, 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


See letter from Mr, E. J. Tarver, F.S.A,, on page 393. 


NORFOLK—A SKETCH BY H. P. BURKE DOWNING, A.R.I.B.A. 
LVo iced in “The Architect” last week. 
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THE IRON TOWER COMPETITION. 


Slate following report of the jurors has been received by the 
directors of the Tower Company, Limited :— 

Gentlemen,—Having completed our investigation of the 
competitive designs for the proposed tower, we now submit our 
report. Invitations to compete were advertised on October 23, 
1889, and sixty-eight designs were sent in. We met to consider 
these designs for the first time on March 15 last. Every draw- 
ing has been carefully examined by the majority of the com- 
mittee repeatedly; and whilst on exhibition at the Drapers’ 
Hall, where the fullest opportunity was afforded of comparing 
the respective designs, we devoted an entire day there to the 
work, and throughout have given the most detailed considera- 
tion to the question before coming to a final decision as to the 
award of prizes. The designs were of very varying merit, and 
although there were good points about many of them, we must 
confess to a feeling of disappointment on the whole as to the 
result of the competition, there being no single design which 
we could recommend as it stands for execution. In justice to 
the competitors it must be remembered, however, that the 
existence of the Eiffel Tower, and the desire to avoid imita- 
tions, necessarily considerably enhanced the difficulties of the 
problem, because in the Eiffel Tower the most natural and 
obvious way of combining economical construction and suitable 
architectural effect had already been appropriated, As a result 
some of the designs submitted were wildly eccentric or 
extravagant, whilst others were marked by an entire absence 
of architectural merit. We found little difficulty in eliminating 
the larger proportion of the designs, but the final award was 
not arrived at without repeated and prolonged considera- 
tion, Confining ourselves to the designs properly worked 
out by competent men, we found that in some cases the 
chief consideration had been given to economical construction 
and in others to architectural effect. In other words, some 
designers approached the problem from the point of view that 
the main thing was to get 1,200 feet above the ground with a 
form of tower which, having a fairly good outline, was specially 
adapted to resist wind-pressure and other stresses with the 
minimum weight of steel ; while others adopted the opposite 
view, namely, that the primary object was to get the best 
architectural effect without special regard to economy in con- 
struction or general practicability. In comparing the designs 
we endeavoured to do the competitors the justice of judging of 
the merit of their work from the point of view adopted by 
themselves, and we also gave weight to the amount of time and 
care which had been devoted to the elaboration of the designs 
and calculation of stresses and estimates. 

After very careful consideration we have decided to award 
the prizes as follows :—First prize (500 guineas) to Messrs. 
A. D. Stewart, J. M. MacLaren & W. Dunn, 21 King William 
Street, Strand, joint authors of design No. 37. Second prize 
(250 guineas) to Messrs. J. J. Webster & T. W.j Haigh, 67 
Lord Street, Liverpool, joint authors of design No. 51. 

It is unnecessary for us to set forth the reasons of our 
decision in detail, or to classify in the order of merit designs 
for which no prizes are available, but the committee desire to 
state that they consider the design No. 50, by Mr. Max am 
Ende, deserves honourable mention.—We are, gentlemen, your 
obedient servants, 

E, H. CARBUTT (chairman), 
FREDERICK BRAMWELL, 
B. BAKER, 

E, J. HARLAND, 


ALEX. B. W. KENNEDY, 
C, LIDDELL, 

J. F. MOULTON, 
THomMAS VERITY. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ape proceedings of the ordinary meeting adjourned on 
May 16 were resumed on Friday evening, Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, president, in the chair. 

After the nomination of candidates for membership it was 
announced that two visits would be made some time during 
July by the class of sketching and measuring to St. Mary Overy. 
_ The PRESIDENT read the names of the members who had 
signed a requisition to hold a special meeting to consider some 
proposed alterations in the rules, viz. Messrs. Leonard Stokes, 
H. D. Appleton, F. T. Baggallay, Burrell, Hooper, Horsley, 
pee eee Pratt, T. E. Price, Slater, Town, F. R. Farrow and 

ale. 

The following are the alterations proposed in the rules :— 

Rule 3. To insert after the word “prizes” the words “and 
scholarships.” To add after “a periodical publication” ‘an 
architectural studio.” 

Rule 4. To read, “ The arrangements for each class or 
course of lectures shall be determined by the committee, who 
shall appoint the lecturers or visitors and fix the number of 
meetings, the fees to be paid by the members, and the remune- 
ration to be given to the instructors, but members desirous of 
associating for the study of a specific subject shall, subject to 


—— 


the sanction of the committee, be allowed to form a class, 
frame their own by-laws, and appoint such officers as they 
deem necessary. 

Rule 5. To insert after “ordinary members” the words 
(“ namely, town members and country members”); after the word 
“and” to insert the word “of.” To add the words, ‘ country 
members shall be those having neither residence nor occupation 
within a radius of 30 miles from Charing Cross.” 

Rule 8. To alter the word “twenty” into “ thirty.” 

Rule 10. The last sentence to read, “in. which case the 
election shall be postponed for at least a fortnight, and notice 
given of such postponement to the meeting, and also sent to 
the proposer and seconder. by the honorary secretaries at least 
a week before the election.” 

Rule 11. To omit the words “and during the following 
meeting.” 

Rule 18. To read, “ The annual subscription shall be one 


guinea for town members, and half a guinea for country mem- 
bers, due upon election, and at the commencement of each 
) Pp ’ 


succeeding session.” 

Rule 38. To omit the words “reports shall be placed at the 
disposal of the members.” 

Mr. H. Sirr handed in a requisition proposing to alter 
Rule 43, and to make it read, “ All voting shall be taken by 
show of hands, but no question touching any alteration of the 


rules or constitution of the Architectural Association shall be 
decided upon at any meeting without first submitting such pro- 
posed alterations to the whole of the members, and furnishing 
each member with a printed voting paper; the decision of the 
majority so voting shall be considered final.” 


This was signed by Messrs. J. D. Sedding, R. Phené Spiers, 
H. Stannus, W. White, H. C. Boyes, J. D. Crace, Collins, Max 
Clarke, R. W. Edis, Needham Wilson, H. Bulman, E. J. Rope, 


L. Jacob, Sirr, Leverton, Hudson, Whitmore, Reavell, Water- 
son, Mew, Collins, Fawcett, Elphicke, Perks and Lansdown. 


Mr. SIRR was understood to signify that the gentlemen who 


signed the requisition, and he mentioned Mr. Edis’s name 
especially, merely meant to suggest that out of fairness all 
members should have a power of voting. 


Mr. STANNUs thought the minutes of the previous meeting 


ought to be read, that the meeting might be in order. 


Mr. FARROW, hon. 


secretary, said the minutes of the 


previous meeting had been read on May 16. The present 
meeting was the continuation of that meeting; consequently 
there were no minutes to be read. 


The PRESIDENT, in answer to another question by Mr. 
Stannus, said that the minutes of the previous special meeting, 


extending over two nights, would be read when the special 
business meeting began. 


The special meeting was then opened, and Mr, Gale, hon. 


secretary, read the minutes. 


Mr. STANNUS asked what had become of his amendment of 
May 16, to the effect that the report should be’divided into six 
heads, and that voting papers should be sent out ? 

The PRESIDENT said the meeting of the 3oth ult, had sanc- 
tioned the consideration of the report as divided up by the 
committee. The substance of the second part of Mr. Stannus’s 
amendment had been subsequently discussed, and the decision 
had been adverse to its adoption. 

The PRESIDENT next said the business ‘before the meeting 
was to consider the proposed alterations in the rules. Some- 
thing like a rise had, however, been taken out of them by the 
requisition to alter Rule 43. They had intended to discuss the 
first-named alterations, but now they had been met by a 
counter-move, In the first case all the members had a notice 
paper of the proposed changes sent to them. In the second 
case no one outside the room knew that it was proposed to 
alter Rule 43. Already, at a duly called special meeting, the 
proposal to send out “expression of opinion” papers had been 
lost when put to the vote. They were practically in this 
position: that the proposal to alter Rule 43 was a proposal to 
rescind the whole of the decisions of May 30 and take another 
vote on the report. The requisition implied that they were not 
competent to alter the rules, while at. the same time it called on 
them to alter Rule 43. Their rules clearly contemplated that 
notice of such a change should be sent out to all members first 
of all. He left it entirely to the meeting to decide which 
requisition they would consider first. If they decided to 
discuss Rule 43 first, the meeting would have to be adjourned 
at once. 

In the discussion which ensued considerable excitement pre- 
vailed and not a few desultory remarks were heard. The Pre- 
sident did not escape being taken to task, which he took good- 
humouredly and only once administered a mild rebuke to Mr. 
Stannus. The reason apparently urged by framers and supporters 
of the requisition was that they thought the members of the Asso- 
ciation should be enabled to express an opinion on the radical 
change to be effected in the Association. They believed the 
majority of the members would not sanction the change, and 
that the majority of members were ignorant of what had been 
going on. Members present said they were ignorant that 


“i 
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special meetings had been held to ‘discuss and decide on the 
change, and one speaker thought that the bulk of the members 
were in the same state of ignorance. Mr. Douglass Mathews 
said he was unaware of what had been going on, but he was 
too great a stickler for the observance of rules to countenancea 
snatch vote on the question of altering Rule 43. Mr. Sirr said 
his part was confined merely to handing in the requisition. 
He had no wish that a snatch vote should be taken. Mr. Max 
Clarke, who evidently had only signed the requisition on the 
evening of the meeting, explained that he had not done so 
because he was at all opposed to the adoption of the Educational 
Scheme. Mr. Percy Hunt confessed it was the first time he 
had attended a meeting for along time past. Mr. Stannus 
complained that he had requested that the adjourned special 
meeting should not be held in Whitsun week, but that his 
request had not been deferredto. The requisition, he said, was 
meant to give the Association an opportunity of expressing 
their opinion. 

On the other side it was said that the education scheme had 
been on the ¢afzs for about three years. Notice papers had 
been duly sent to all members, and any who liked had an 
opportunity of expressing their opinion, though they might not 
have availed themselves of it. Voting papers had substantially 
been proposed to be sent out at the special meeting, and the 
proposal had been rejected. The Brown Book could not be 
brought out if matters were to be delayed much. Mr. Earle 
said this delay would cost them 500/. in lost subscrip- 
tions. Mr, Pite said the President deserved their thanks for 
waiving his right to have the committee rules considered first. 
Mr. Sirr, Mr. Pite said, had unintentionally taken a rise out of 
them, but he thought they might discuss No. 43 Rule first, and 
‘then adjourn. The President’s position was irresistible, viz. 
that notices as to Rule 43 must be sent out. Mr. Cresswell 
said they ought to act fairly and impartially and not alter the 
rules to be able to vote again, Mr. Fleming said the notice 
should be printed and sent out. The President said that, 


speaking as an individual member of the Association and also. 


for the committee as individual members, he would say, put the 

matter off for twelve months, because he and the committee 
would then be out of office and relieved from a most arduous 
eet, but, speaking as President, he said they had better go on 
with it. 

A resolution proposed by Mr. Mathews was seconded by 
Mr. Stannus and supported by Mr. Pite, that the requisition on 
Rule 43 should be discussed first. The resolution was carried 

_ by a majority of twelve. 

Mr. Collard proposed and Mr. Earle seconded that the 
meeting should adjourn for a fortnight. 

Mr. Stannus moved an amendment, “ Till the next session.” 
Mr, Pite seconded. : 

Mr. Collard withdrew his motion in favour of Mr. Max 
Clarke, who proposed an adjournment of one week only. Mr. 
Brodie seconded. 

A burst of acclamation broke out when Mr. Stannus’s 
amendment was lost, the majority being about forty-three 
against thirty in favour. 

Mr. Mathews, seconded by Mr. Leverton, moved the 
adjournment for a fortnight. Forty-three in favour, forty-six 
against, 

The motion by Mr. Max Clarke was then carried without 
dissentients, and at 9 o’clock the special meeting was adjourned 
for one week, after lasting a little over an hour. 


BUILDING PRACTICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.—xXI.* 
By J. WARE. 


re figures which the architect is to regard in the making 

his plan are of two kinds, circular and angular, and under 
each of these heads there is a great variety. All these may be 
admitted in edifices of show and ornament, but only a limited 
number in those intended for the reception of a family. An 
author, much esteemed in France and by many in England, 
endeavours to work up the fancy of the builder for variety by 
laying before him all the figures of each kind. ‘This writer, 
whom I would name if he had named himself, tells the 
architect, as before observed, that in the planning of a house 
he may use all the regular geometrical figures, from the circle 
to the longest ellipsis, and from the triangle to the polygon of 
most sides ; but much of this has been answered before it was 
Written, for it is an error in principle to suppose all these 
figures suited to the construction of houses ; indeed few of them 
are, and he who would adopt the rest must sacrifice commo- 
diousness to the singularity of an external form. It is certain 
there is a sameness in modern buildings which takes off a great 
deal from their merit ; but before the student attempts the 
eee 


* Adapted from the Complete Body of Architecture, 


several ways by which they may be varied let him understand 
those by which they cannot. Far from recommending all the. 
geometrical figures to him we shall show him that most are 
improper, not asserting this upon the mere dictates of opinion, 
but giving the plainest reasons. 

With respect to circular figures they have in nature their 
advantages and defects, but, unhappily for this science, their 
advantages cannot in general be obtained, and their defects are 
always obvious and hurtful, The advantages of a complete or 
entire circle are very great, and might seem to recommend it 
for a useful building preferably to all others, but the objections 
are not to be surmounted. It is the most capacious of all 
figures, the strongest of all figures, and of all the most united 
in its parts ; this recommends it for holding a great deal, and 
standing a great while, and for great uniformity, and we must 
acknowledge that no form is more beautiful. Therefore, if a 
great capacity upon the smallest piece of ground, a prospect of 
duration, or regularity and beauty, were all we required ina 
house, this figure would be preferable to all others ; but the 
objections are unalterable and unsurmountable. A circle is the 
most expensive shape in building ; it is of all figures that in 
which, though most space is contained, most room must be lost 
in the dividing it for a house ; for the curvature of the walls 
implies a necessity of this, and finally, it is of all figures the 
very worst for a proper distribution of light. The ancients 
knew this, and they governed themselves accordingly ; they 
knew the capacity and beauty of acircular figure ; therefore, far 
from rejecting it, they employed it to the noblest purposes. 
They knew the proper light for a circular figure must come 
from the top, and therefore they employed it for temples ; their 
Pantheon, now the Rotunda, is an instance how nobly, but they 
knew it was not a shape for a commodious house. This let the 
architect remember, and it will banish the circle from con- 
venient and useful buildings, but it will leave the whole scope 
for it in temples and other edifices of beauty in gardens. Of 
these we are to treat in another place, and therefore no more 
need be added here. This one rule must be remembered— 
a circular figure is fit only for such a building as is to have no 
inner division. 

Having thus freely discussed the use of the circle, we come 
to the ellipsis. This has been recommended in all its variety ; 
but it is liable to all the objections which stand against the 
circular figure. Of whatever extent an ellipsis shall be, there 
will be the same want of propriety for a commodious house ; 
there will be room lost when it is divided by the circular figure 
of the walls, and the same inconveniences with respect of light ; 
nay this is a more unhappy figure in that respect, because it 
cannot be well enlightened, even from the top, as the true circle. 
That was the proper figure for temples, and not the elliptic, for 
this reason, and it was used accordingly. 

The geometrical angular figures are many, and they cannot 
be drawn in the most plain manner on paper without affecting 
the eye in a very pleasing manner by their regularity, variety 
and beauty. If the external appearance were all the architect 
was to consider in the planning his house, every one of these 
would recommend itself to his choice. We have told him 
already that, in drawing the first outline of his plan, he must 
always have the idea of the inner division in his mind; and 
this will show him how idle and improper those writings are 
which recommend them all to him for variety. 

To begin with the triangle, which has the fewest sides and 
fewest corners of all the geometrical angular figures ; this is 
utterly to be rejected. It is the weakest of all other angular 
figures, from the plainest geometrical reasons; and it is in- 
capable of any tolerable division within, except into other 
triangles. We do not suppose any would choose a house con- 
sisting of triangular rooms, therefore this figure is useless. The 
quadrangular figure, whether the exact cube or the long square, 
we shall treat of in another manner, and much more at large, 
because it is very fit and commodious. 

As to the figures of more angles they are liable to great 
objections in the inner division ; they will always entail more 
trouble upon the architect, and succeed less happily than the 
square. They are very useful in military architecture, where 
the corners serve for bulwarks and the sides for curtains, but 
incommodious in the greatest degree in houses built for the 
conveniences of afamily. Sir Henry Wotton, who has proposed 
all these objections, mentions an instance of the pentagon being 
brought into practice by Baroccio, in a palace of the Farnese 
at Caprarola. In this there is a circle inscribed within the 
pentagon, and that great architect has acquitted himself very 
happily in his contrivances for disposing the lights and saving 
vacuities ; but the author justly observes that it is a structure 
rather to be admired than recommended for imitation. Indeed 
all that we see there is how a great architect may get over the 
inconveniences of such figures ; and so far it may be of use, that 
if a person of fashion should have a mind to a building of such 
a figure, the student would nowhere so well find the best 
methods of managing it. But it is no more than making the 
best of a bad figure for a building, and he must be very idle 
who would wilfully create himself difficulties. 
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The square or rectangular figure is recommended by the 
precepts, and countenanced by the practice of all the great 
architects whose writings or whose works remain; and it has 
many conveniences and excellences peculiar to itself. He must, 
therefore, have been an ill and an unsafe adviser to the student 
in architecture who has endeavoured to prepossess his mind 
against it, under the names of trivial and vulgar, and it is dan- 
gerous to regard him. This figure, being composed of right 
angles, is stronger than any other, and there is none that admits 
a better distribution of light. 

A perfect square is a plan on which a very good house may 
always be constructed, but a long square is preferable. It 
pleases the eye more, it admits more variety in the inner 
division, and it has every convenience of the other, with these 
additional advantages. The figure which we express by this 
name of a long square, in compliance with the customary manner 
of speaking, may be varied extremely in proportion of its length 
to its breadth. This will admit many schemes in the first 
sketches of the architect, and as we have in general observed 
to him that he is to keep in mind the inner division with the 
outward form, here is one more consideration needful, that is, 
the height of the building. 

In forming the proportion of length and breadth this is an 
essential condition, and never should be omitted, for assuredly 
there is such a thing as one best proportion in the respect of 
length, breadth and height in a house whose plan is rectangular, 
though our writers have not yet established what it is. A very 
good and very safe rule is that the length be one-third more 
than the breadth ; -but to tie the student down to this would be 
to cut him off from the opportunity of variety. It is better to 
make the length in general less than to let it exceed this pro- 
portion ; but for this there is no absolute rule. 

By mixed figures the architect is to understand those which 
are partly circular and partly angular. We have rejected the 
circular alone from common use, but the objections made 
against them in that respect do not hold so far as to denote 
them useless as parts, and under a proper management. It is 
certain that in parts, as well as in whole buildings, they are 
liable to the same objection of loss of room in the hollowing of 
the walls ; but when they make only a part of a building this 
may often be borne. The lights also fall in but inconveniently 
on this account, but there is nearly the same objection to those 
angular figures used for the same purpose. Things, therefore, 
standing in this respect nearly equal, the student is to consider 
the aspect, and this he will find often in favour of the circular 
form. 

In the projecting parts of houses we see angular figures 
used in some places and round in others; when we examine 
within, it is to be acknowledged the difference is in favour of 
the angular, but it is not great; and without the round pro- 
jection has infinitely the advantage. There is a harshness in 
the angles in these little projections, and as they are generally 
parts of multangular figures there is confusion ; whereas in the 
round there is composure and beauty, an idea of capacity, and 
an appearance of solidity and strength. 

Upon these principles, and in this limited use, the student 
is to understand that mixed figures may be employed advan- 
tageously. The complete circles, or whole ellipses, are not fit 
for an entire building, yet parts and segments of them may be 
introduced with beauty, and without any great inconvenience. 
In the same manner of the angular figures, the triangle is the 
oniy one utterly to be rejected ; for though those of more than 
four sides are not so proper for entire buildings, yet parts of 
hexagons, decagons and the like may be introduced in these 
mixed plans, and they will often be a proper means of giving 
variety. 

The proper use of mixed figures in a plan may be often 
advantageous ; and, under due caution and reserve in their 
adoption, they will contribute to the beauty of the outline ; but 
this caution is needful, or all will run into error. It is certain 
that variety is the source of great pleasure to the eye, yet there 
is to be a uniformity preserved in buildings. If this were 
carried into a rule in the strictest sense, it would set aside these 
mixed figures ; but, though the architect need not be so strict 
in the observance, yet he must not offend against it too 
notoriously. 

A cautious mixture of right and curve lines may be allowed, 
and it will be a source of vast variety ; this will give the genius 
room to display itself, and the restraint of judgment must lie 
over it to prevent the excess. It is possible, by this mixture of 
figures thus regulated, to vary the plans without end or limitation, 
and yet to preserve in every one of them a perfect regularity 
of parts. This will employ the extent of the mind, and he will 
always please who shall be abie on every occasion to give in 
different designs for the same spot, and every one of them 
under the recommendation of something new. The eye hates 
an external sameness in building as well as in other objects, and 
it is the business of science to take off the tediousness of that 
universal similitude by introducing from this large source those 
limited articles of variety which reason admits fancy to adopt. 

The uniformity that is a needful point in all regular archi- 
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tecture, though it limit the use of these innovations, yet does 
not utterly exclude them. Opposite as the terms may appear in 
words, they are not irreconcileable when we come to practice. 
It is possible that the parts of an edifice, though different in 
themselves, may correspond very well with one another ; the 
only objection would be the variation being made too great or 
the transition too sudden. This must be_avoided, and under 
that limitation all will be agreeable ; and he who shall be able 
to introduce this into his design will find he has united the 
seeming contradictions ; there will be variety in the parts, and 
yet uniformity in the whole building. The excess and extrava- 
gance of variation is what the architect, in this case, must 
avoid ; indeed, it is not the variation but the great degree of 
variation that is the fault. 

Here, then, is the latitude wherein the student is to compose 
his figures. He will find the long square, of all other forms, 
the most perfect in respect of convenience ; but, from its too 
great simplicity, he will be induced to vary the outline. This 
he is to do by the use of angular and curved figures, which 
though when they are entire are by no means fit for a house, 
yet may be thus admitted to advantage. ; 

Having gone through the consideration of a plan, its 
natural restrictions and possible additions for variety, we 
advance to the elevation or upright of the building. This is an 
article of less scope and compass than the former, but not of 
less necessity to be rightly understood by the builder. As we 
have observed that there is in nature one length proportioned 
to breadth for an edifice that is preferable to others, though 
the architects have not yet established it, so there is, in this 
respect of elevation, a certain degree of height proportioned to 
the joint consideration of length and breadth, which is better 
than all others. This has no more been established in the 
writings of architects than the former ; it is possible some may 
have discovered it in practice and formed themselves upon the 
happy rule, though they have not divulged it to the world. In 
this case it should be sought in their designs, or in the build- 
ings they have erected; and of this we shall assure the 
student who will employ himself in the search, that though he 
should not be able to make’ such a discovery, his trouble will 
not be misapplied ; for, by measuring and considering a great 
number of elevations in celebrated works he will become able 
to form such rules to himself as would not otherwise have 
occurred but from a long experience. He will thus accustom 
himself to a variety of proportional elevations, all good and 
pleasing, and by studying the advantages and disadvantages of 
them severally, improving upon one by what is better in 
another, and thus forming the elevation upon the parts as well 
as general extent, he will very probably at length be able to 
establish that rule: he could nowhere find, and will do himself 
honour, and the most essential service to the science, by pub- 
lishing his discoveries. 

The most essential of all beauties in an edifice results from 
a just proportion, and in this respect the height is one of the 
principal circumstances. When an edifice exceeds in height it 
is always preposterous ; and when it is too low, it is mean. 
Nothing can give grace to the enormous tall one, nor can all 
the art of the architect ever communicate dignity to that which 
is too low. Houses are built in some places of six or. seven 
storeys, but they are always awkward and uigraceful ; and we 
see more frequently low extended fronts which disgust by their 
pitiful aspect. When the impropriety is so great in either of 
these ways, the most unexperienced will distinguish it; and 
when it is less the judicious eye will still see it. 

We are judges of this proportion in height when we look 
at a building, though we have not been able to lay down the 
strict rules for it, and as it appears in the edifice so it will 
upon the paper. He must have a very poor degree of 
knowledge that does not distinguish in a good draft those 
excesses and defects that will disgust him in the reality. 
For every house then let the student propose to himself several 
heights, and consider which suits his own taste best in the 
lines ; this let him follow and set it down for his future use, as 
the proportion which, in this instance, seemed best for the given 
plan. an 

As the fixed point in this matter of general proportion 1s 
not known, there is no other guide for the student but a natural 
judgment and practice; he may, by varying his designs for 
every edifice, sooner acquire the advantages of practice than 
by following‘only the same track, and by studying and measure- 
ing the most esteemed buildings he will have the benefit of 
the practice of others. The eye is the great judge as the 
point is regulated at present, and the more it is accustomed to 
the subject the more delicately it determines of beauties and 
faults; but, by these instructions to the young architect, we 
would influence the mind to consider and judge of it ; at pre- 
sent the whole is mechanical, but that would bring it within 
the scheme of science. Few are aware of the advantages that 
would attend a more precise knowledge of proportions than 
people in general have at present. As there is no building 
that ever can be made to look well where there is any great 
error in this respect, so, on the other hand, the architect may 
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assure himself that the plainest house will always have its 
beauty and give a satisfaction to the eye when it is built in a 
true proportion. 

What we understand by the general proportion of an edifice 
is its uniformity, or proper agreement, in length, breadth and 
height. When these are accommodated to one another, the 
whole will look well as a whole, but there still remains the con- 
sideration of parts. By parts here we do not mean the inner 
division of the fabric, for we are treating of the external aspect, 
and in the manner all appear to the eye without. What is here 
intended by the particular proportion of parts is, therefore, the 
measure of those parts which appear in the outer face of the 
building. The care of these is too much neglected, or too 
little understood, by those who have some notion of the other ; 
and hence we see houses in which the general proportions are 
well observed, which yet offend or shock the eye by errors in 
respect of the particular parts. 2 sais 

A house is to be divided into storeys ; and, as this division 
is very plainly seen on the external part, it is requisite these 
be well proportioned, otherwise there will be an apparent 
absurdity. There is no rule established universally on this 


-head ; it is one of those things the builder learns by a judicious 


observation and experience, but as it isa kind of knowledge 
that comes late, we would put the young builder into a road for 
obtaining it sooner. The method must be this: let him 
observe that there ought to be, in this apparent external 
division, what we recommended to him’ before so strongly for 
that within—a conformity of all the parts, first to the whole 
building, and next to one another. Having established this as 
the point at which he is to aim, let him bring into his most 
critical view the models left by others; let him examine their 
excellences and defects, and he will learn as well by their 
errors as their beauties. It is as essential to him to know 
what he should avoid as what he should pursue—nay, that 
should be his first study. 

When he has thus fixed in his mind a proper notion of what 
a regular and proportioned division should be, let him reduce his 
thoughts to lines in the elevation of his present edifice. We 
suppose him to have drawn the outline of his plan and of his 
elevation, and, from repeated trials, to have pleased himself in 
the height, length and breadth, as well as in the general 
figure. He is to take the same course here; he is to mark in 
his first thought of a division upon the principles just laid 
down, and to examine its aspect with a severe eye; we would 
have him a critical observer of the works of others, but a most 
rigid examiner of his own. If the first thought please him let 


him not alter it, for often there is a happiness of invention in 


the first touches that no after-thought can mend ; but if any- 
thing appear defective, let him vary it without ceasing till he 
bring it to what appears to his own mind rectitude and truth. 

When the first division is thus made into storeys, let him 
consider the apertures or openings in each. There must be doors 
and windows, and as these are apparent and external parts, 
they now come under consideration. These must be carefully 
proportioned ; first, to the general aspect of the building, next 
to the storeys, and lastly, to one another. Their proportion to 
the storeys will serve, as a rule, to judge whether they be 
properly constructed for the whole, and also, whether that 
division have been weil made. It is a test to which the young 
architect brings his own design ; and it will either confirm his 
approbation, or show he satisfied himself too easily in that 
division. i 

Lastly, the ornaments of the elevation are to be regarded. 
When the several openings are reconciled to an agreement in 
form and dimensions with one another, and are made perfectly 
to correspond with the storeys to which they belong, and to 
show the proportions as well of these to the whole as of them- 
selves to these, then this latter article is to be brought into 
consideration. It is much less than the others ; but little as it 
is, an error in it may disfigure a very good building. Its trifling 
consequence, in comparison of the others, ought to make the 
architect more strict in his regard to it, because it would be 
very mortifying to see that work in which he had taken so much 
care of the essential parts deformed by the ornamental. 

There is this further reason for his great caution on the 
present head, that faults in these parts are more glaring than 
in the others. The vulgar eye will always find them out; he 
who has not capacity to take in the proportions of a whole 
edifice will see an error in these parts, and the builder may be 
Sure that their faults will be spoken of when the merit of the 
whole is buried in silence: such is the pleasure men find in 
speaking unkindly of one another. This satisfaction, in the 
present consideration, may, however, result from what we have 
said here, that as the errors in the proportion of ornaments on 
the external part of a building will be very conspicuous to the 
eyes of others, so they will very readily strike his own, He 
thust give way in this and all other instances to the first motions 
of his own disgust, and immediately alter that part of the 
drawing which occasioned them. In this let us give the young 
builder one general caution, that he will be happy if he observe 
throughout, which is, never to justify to himself what appears 
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at first sight to be wrong in the external part of a building. It 
is possible that some things which appear erroneous may be 
supported by authority or measure ; but supposing them to be 
capable of this, yet let them not stand. 

The exterior part of a building is intended to affect the eye, 
and whatever appears to bea fault is one in this article. Let 
him consider that it is of no consequence that he is able to 
defend his practice in whatever appears amiss: he will not be 
at hand to give his reasons to everyone who makes the objec- 
tion, His point is not to be able to answer objections, but to 
prevent them. For these reasons let him again and again 
reconsider and retouch whatever gives disgust to his eye; let 
him not spare the pains of alteration, for he is all that time 
pursuing the course of his studies. Alterations are easily made 
on the paper, but very difficultly in the work ; and it is only by 
the considering many methods together that he can in these 
points where rules are hitherto wanting distinguish what is 
best. * 

By these methods and this care our student will be able to 
produce a design for a house the most commodious and of the 
most agreeable form that can be erected on that allotted spot 
of ground; his plan and elevation will correspond with one 
another in every article of proportion, and the eye of the pro- 
prietor will not fail to be pleased with a design in which there 
is regularity in the whole and a connection of all the parts; he 
may be sure that the drawing which has satisfied his own critical 
judgment will not disgust that of another. 

The young architect will thus have finished his design, so 
far as the exterior part one of the edifice is concerned ; but we 
must not quit this article without giving him needful caution, 
that he entertain a modest sense of his own knowledge, and 
support his opinions, if controverted in any part, with the 
strongest reasons but in the gentlest words. The proprietor 
of the intended edifice will have a right to please his fancy in 
the laying out his money, and it is fit he should be indulged, 
if he chooses it, even at the expense of propriety, in some lesser 
article, though not without being informed of it. If he desire 
to have any alteration in the design, let the architect lay before 
him the reasons for what he intended, and the impropriety and 
ill consequences of what he means to introduce. Probably he 
will be won over by this to what is right ; if not, the architect 
has done his duty in representing it to him, and he is to go no 
further ; let him at least drop it for that time, and leave all to 
the further consideration of his principal, who perhaps will 
consult some other upon the point. There will be time enough 
to name it again before the bringing it into execution, and he 
will then receive the final answer. Let him not be obstinate 
because he is in the right: the candid judge, when he sees a 
building in good proportion upon the whole, will not believe 
that he who was capable of going so far right could fall into a 
gross fault ; and therefore, though the error be obvious, he will 
charge it where it ought to lie, upon tne arbitrary will of the 
proprietor, and not upon any defect in the judgment of the 
person who built the edifice. ; ' 

Having named the article of ornaments, with respect to their 
proportions, in the exterior parts of a house, it may be of use to 
the young architect that we pursue this general consideration 
so far through the several particulars as may be needful for 
his present inquiries. From the exterior ornaments in this 
place we exclude the consideration of columns, because we 
are treating of plain houses, and are contriving what may be 
done without the use of the orders of architecture. That great 
addition will come in when we proceed to the more expensive 
works, and we have already explained the doctrine of the 
several orders so largely, that a few plain words will convey all 
we shall have to say on that head. We are here to consider 
only the common ornaments of the exterior part of a plain built 
house, and what may be further done in that respect, exclu- 
sively of these expensive decorations. wo ® 

In the first place, the divisions of the principal storeys which 
we have already named, with respect to its proportions, must 
be marked by an even fascia, and this must have but a little 
projection. This done, the doors and windows may be 
decorated with their proper mouldings, and the building is to 
be crowned with a cornice. In respect of these parts, the 
breadth of the ornaments of the doors and windows is to be 
regulated by their breadths and by the rest of the parts, and 
the judicious and careful examination of these minute articles 
will always redound to the honour of the builder. The graceful 
design of the cornice will add vastly to the beauty of the build- 
ing ; this is an article treated at large elsewhere, it is sufficient 
to name it here. When the decorations are judiciously 
adapted they give a great deal of grace to the exterior part of a 
house, but when more is required it is easy to be added : the 
tops of the doors and windows may be covered hy their several 
pediments, there may be also additions of carvedwork. In all 
these the same care is strictly required with respect to propor- 
tion ; when they err in this respect they cease to be ornaments: 
they are loads and patches upon the face of the building ; they 
show the defect more palpably than any other part, and they 
seem as if they did not belong to the edifice, 
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In the matter of decorations the nicest care must be 
employed, for they lose their very nature when errors are com- 
mitted in their construction ; a house may look decent without 
them, nay, we have observed already that perfect proportion 
will give it an air of grace and beauty. This is first to be 
studied ; this we have carefully inculcated, and when the 
architect has made himself a master of this, let him be doubly 
careful that he do not deform the structure under the name of 
decoration, or bury the marks of propriety under irregular 
ornaments. 

In the first place, all ornaments of this kind must be made 
to bear a due and exact proportion both to the edifice in the 
whole and to one another. The more they are enriched the 
greater nicety and care are required ; for these additional 
articles of decoration must, in the same manner, be propor- 
tioned to the parts and tothe whole. To this if we add that 
variety which may be given in a building of some extent, by 
the various elevation of different parts, we shall have laid 
before the young architect his great sources of elegance in the 
exterior part of a building. This article of decoration never 
comes in so well as in those structures where the architect has 
taken the advantage of a mixed figure in his plan; in that 
case he may give the different parts of the edifice a pleasing 
variation in height, and at the same time make them show a 
perfect uniformity, by giving the same height to those in other 
respects of the same character. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN GERMANY. 


N ordez to collect information which might be of use to 
those who are organising technical instruction in this 
country, Mr. G. R. Redgrave was sent in August last to report 
on an exhibition of schoolwork which was then open in 
Stuttgart. 

In respect to work from the Trade Continuation Schools 
Mr. Redgrave says:—These schools, 183 in number, are 
intended for young people of both sexes who have left the 
elementary school. Attendance is voluntary, a small school 
fee is payable, and the instruction is adapted to give a 
practical direction to the study of drawing, modelling, &c., so 
as to be useful in trade and industries, and includes also the 
study of arithmetic, book-keeping and other mercantile subjects 
(classed as “science instruction”). The 168 male continuation 
schools had a total of 13,649 students (1,832 of whom were over 
seventeen years of age). The teachers in the above schools 
numbered 658. 

The character of the work varied considerably in accord- 
ance with the situation of the school. Even in the remote 
village schools there were, however, evidences of systematic 
teaching and the use of good examples, models, &t. Asia 
rule the freehand drawing would seem to be executed from 
more interesting copies than those in general use in this 
country. The excellent set of examples by Professors Kolb 
and Hiégg (published by Effenberger, of Stuttgart, 14s.) are 
extensively employed, and led to very careful pen-and-ink 
outline work. In the geometrical drawing the production of 
patterns and designs in colour was very general. The shading 
from the cast was, speaking broadly, scarcely so good as the 
outline work. The applied drawing was extremely good and 
clearly proved the interest taken in this kind of work. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this section of the display 
was that the results were entirely dependent upon the capacity 
of the teacher. A really good teacher, even in a remote dis- 
trict, turns out better work than the less-gifted teacher in the 
important manufacturing town. Another interesting feature 
was the extent to which the character of the drawings was 
influenced by the industry of the locality, mechanical and 
engineering drawings pieponderating in Aalen, Cannstatt and 
Esslingen, all manufacturing towns ; excellent chasedwork and 
designs for jewellery coming from Gmiind, and designs for 
pottery and modelling from Schramberg. The reason for this 
is not far to seek, as the teacher is in such cases the designer 
or modeller for the local manufacturer, spending the greater 
part of his time in the works, and devoting one or two evenings 
a week, or the Sunday morning, to the continuation school. 
The matter chiefly looked to in the choice of a teacher is the 
extent of his acquaintance with the needs of the local manu- 
facturers as respects designing and drawing for their work. 
The teachers for the technical drawing classes are many of 
them trained in the Art Trade School at Stuttgart, an establish- 
ment somewhat on the model of the National Art Training 
School at South Kensington, but a teacher after passing through 
the school rarely receives an appointment until he has spent 
some years with a manufacturer, and proved his usefulness in 
the capacity of draughtsman or designer. In discussing with 
some of the German authorities the system prevalent in our 
English art schools, and the organisation of the training class, 
the absence of this industrial apprenticeship, if I may so term 
it, was held to be a serious drawback, as it implied a want of 


touch between the art education of the country and the manu- 
facturers. In Wiirtemberg the would-be teacher is asked to 
give practical proofs of his usefulness, and on seeking a post 
he is called upon to present to the school authorities the 
credentials gained in the factory or the atelier. I made 
particular inquiries in Gmiind on this head, for there the late 
Professor Bauer was the chief designer for Messrs. Erhard, one 
of the principal manufacturing firms in the town, and was at 
the same time the teacher of the technical class in the 
continuation school, and it seemed to me that the system might 
lead to jealousies among rival manufacturers. Mr. Julius 
Erhard, the senior partner, admitted that such might be the 
case, and he informed me that it was proposed at their local 
school that the new teacher to be appointed in place of 
Professor Bauer should have an atelier in the school building, 
where he would be employed during the daytime in designing 
and modelling for the different firms, and where three or four 
of their best apprentices might work with him, This plan has 
not yet received a practical trial, but it is clearly proposed in 
order to obviate certain difficulties which have arisen in the 
past. 

I can scarcely dwell too strongly upon this feature of the 
instruction in art handicrafts in these German trade schools. 
On looking over the portfolios of designs sent by the teachers 
and exhibited with the works in Group XII., I found that many 
of the teachers were. among the leading designers of the 
country for the artwork of every kind—architecture, decora- 
tion, stained-glass, textiles, metalwork and pottery. Certain 
of these teachers contributed to the exhibition very fine 
specimens of their own handiwork in various branches of art, 
and the drawings, designs and photographs of executed works 
contributed by these fifty-eight teachers amounted to many 
thousands in number, and clearly proved the extent of their 
influence on the art productions of Wiirtemberg. 

This would appear to be the proper place to point out the 
fact that the successful teachers are likewise the school 
inspectors. Teachers of many years’ standing, skilled in their 
vocation, and at the same time in the confidence of the manu- 
facturers, are selected by the school commissioners to inspect 
and report on the work of a group of schools. There are no 
permanent inspectors, and all the State supervision is managed 
in this way. The inspectorships are greatly valued by the 
teachers, and the system, I am told, works well. I inquired 
whether rival teachers liked being inspected by teachers, but I 
was assured that no objection is made on this score. In the 
course of a visit of inspection all the various categories of 
schools in the locality from the elementary schools upwards are 
examined, and a detailed report of a very searching kind is 
filled up for each. I was permitted to see certain of these 
reports, and was much impressed with the nature of the 
information thus elicited. The inspector in all cases meets the 
local committee, and he is bound to present their view also of 
the work achieved. It would seem that a far more active part 
is taken by these committees in the management of the schools 
and in their constant and effectual supervision than with us. 
They find half the cost of maintaining their school, and they 
feel that the prosperity of their town and their own manu- 
facturing success depend to a considerable extent upon the 
efficiency of the continuation school, where their sons and 
their best workpeople are being trained. I was struck during my 
visit to Gmiind by the great interest displayed in the school by 
the manufacturers, and even at the risk of appearing to dwell 
too long upon this point, I must state that in the Gmiind Art 
Museum I found many instances of the desire of the town 
authorities to neglect no means of giving the students all 
possible assistance in their work. Gmiind is a small town at 
the foot of the Hohenstaufen Mountains; it has 15,000 in- 
habitants, and it is the seat of a thriving trade in decorative 
metalwork and jewellery. The school, which in the course of a 
few years has increased from 150 to 444 students, 115 of whom 
are over seventeen years of age, has thirteen teachers. The 
school attendance is about 3 per cent. of the population. The 
museum is open free on four days a week, and it con-— 
tains a really first-rate collection of objects having a special 
bearing on the industries of the locality, many of them 
presented by the manufacturers. It has likewise a good art 
library and reading-room, all under the same roof as the 
School of Trade. It is, moreover, an open secret that Herr 
Erhard will in course of time present to it his most interest- 
ing collection relating to the ancient history of Gmiind,a collec- 
tion which warms the heart of the antiquarian, as it is rich in 
the memories of all that has transpired in this little Swabian 
community during the past 400 years. This was the birthplace 
of Hans Baldung Griin, and Herr Erhard has a splendid series 


of his works; the church of St. John is a masterpiece of © 


Romanesque architecture, and every decorative detail of this 
church has been drawn with scrupulous accuracy by loving 
hands. There is not a scrap of hammered ironwork, not a 
carved panel, not even an inscription in all the country round , 
which has escaped the busy search of Herr Erhard, and his 
apprentices for a long series of years have spent their leisure in 


| 
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copying and drawing for him all that seemed worthy of pre- 
servation in this ancient city. The drawings alone are many 
thousands in number, and a large room is filled with the 
treasures amassed by this antiquarian during the past forty 
years of his life. 

There is a healthy glow of art activity thrilling through the 
life of Gmiind which it would be hard to realise in a little 
English town ; but this activity and this zeal for art is un- 
doubtedly stimulated and fostered by the system of art teaching 
here pursued, and the plan is one we might not scorn to copy 
in England. 

In conversations with the authorities I was assured that the 
art teaching had exerted the most unmistakable evidences of an 
influence for good both on the mass of the population by the 
general improvement of taste and on many branches of 
industry, in none more so than in the linen trade, where 
decorated and artistic materials had taken the place of the 
common plain linen goods, formerly made in Wiirtemberg. 
The school at Blaubeuren had greatly helped to bring about 
this change. It is somewhat difficult in a display of the selected 


-schoolwork for a period extending over five years to forma 


correct estimate of the real success and-exact position of the 
existing teaching, for which purpose annual exhibitions would 
be far better adapted. As an instance of the value of their 
teachers, it was pointed out to me that Professor Peter, the 


teacher of the school at Geislingen, had just resigned in order 


to become the designer for the Metalware Manufacturing Com- 
pany in that town, ata salary of 500/.a year ; the company, 
having already benefited so greatly by the designs he had 
furnished from the local school, had decided to secure all his 
time. 

Not the least surprising feature of the art teaching of 
Wiirtemberg is the relatively small cost at which it is conducted ; 
it is in the power of any village community to establish a con- 
tinuation school, to appoint the master of the elementary school 
as the teacher, to obtain the free use in the evening and on 
Sunday mornings of the village school, and to secure from the 
State one-half of the expense of conducting the school, the 
entire cost of the movement being about ro/. per annum. 

The administration of this department by a Royal Com- 
mission of Government officials, including also politicians, 
artists and engineers, has proved completely successful, 


Proposed Extension of Space for Monuments in 
Westminster Abbey. - 


S1R,—The appointment of a Commission to consider this 
subject gives me an opportunity of explaining, by a detail draw- 
ing, how the small plan published in your issue of April 5, 1889, 
could be worked out. This is no more than a suggestion which 
the eminent architect to the Abbey would be the proper person 
to carry out, if called upon to do so, and supposing that he has 
not already hit upon a better scheme. The chief object in 
illustrating it is to show that the windows of the chapter-house 
generally would receive more light than does its northern 
window, which faces the lofty Abbey. 

The suggested chapels themselves would be partly lighted 
by windows placed like the west window of Henry VII.’s 
Chapel. The low flat roof of the ambulatory, which would 
also somewhat resemble the space between Henry VII.’s 
Chapel and the Abbey, would afford convenient means of 
keeping the adjoining windows constantly cleaned; this, of 
itself, would be no small advantage to the chapter-house. In 
addition to the light from the windows above named, and from 
three wall windows in each chapel, they would receive vertical 
light through the vaulting, the shadows from which, when 
modified by the side light from the wall windows, would be 


very favourable to the effect of sculptured monuments. 


If there should be any difficulty in raising immediate funds 
for all the chapels at once, they could be built one at a time 
without producing any external appearance of incompleteness, 
because the chapter-house is not visible except from the 
approach to Poet’s Cornex. 

Witk regard to the sufficiency of the five suggested chapels 
and of the covered approach to Poet’s Corner for housing future 
monuments, it may be remarked that the age of huge monu- 
ments has passed by; modern men, whose eminence would 
have formerly provided an excuse for many superficial yards 
of marble, are now recorded by a simple bust on a bracket. 

The number of monuments, as indicated on these drawings, 
which would comfortably fill without crowding each chapel, 
and not counting floor slabs, would amount to about 70, 


_ whereas the number in each of the existing chapels surrounding 


the apse of the Abbey is under 20. By the time, therefore, 
that the five suggested chapels should be built and filled, 350 
monuments would have been accommodated, besides about 50 
in the covered passage to Poet’s Corner, in all say 400 monu- 
ments, with ample space for each. After that time it would 
still be possible to fill in vacant spaces without producing such 
a multitude of monuments as the visitor has to thread his way 
through in making the tour of the existing chapels. 
EDWARD J. TARVER, F,S.A. 
12 Buckingham Street, Strand: June 17, 1890, 


Accidents to Tall Chimney Shaits. 


SIR,—The account given in Zhe Architect of June 6 of the 
great American chimney shaft being struck by lightning is very 
instructive. It must be noted that this shaft had no conductor. 
The following particulars of another shaft being struck by 
lightning to which a conductor was fixed will, I hope, be 
interesting to your readers. The Hurst Mills chimney shaft, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, which is 225 feet from ground to top, 
octagon in shape, has an outside girth at bottom of 74 feet, and 
56 feet round top, and serves to convey the gases, &c., from 
eleven boilers. This shaft has a cap in brickwork, and is pro- 
vided with a copper-rope conductor, ending ina tank full of 
water at base of shaft. On Monday, May 12 last, the shaft 
was struck by lightning at 5:40 PM. as the workpeople were 
returning home; the electric fluid passed down the conductor, 
struck the ground, bursting some gaspipes, set fire to the gas 
and lifted some flagstones about 20 yards from the shaft 5 some 
of the escaped gas from the burst main entered a toll-house 
close to where the accident took place, and an explosion 
followed injuring the occupants. The shaft itself escaped 
damage. R. M. BANCROFT, 


The New Attack on the Smoke Nuisance. 


SiR,—The reports of the influential meeting held at the 
Mansion House on the 21st ultimo, to promote the views of the 
newly-formed committee for testing smoke-preventing appli- 
ances, seem to require to be supplemented by a few additional 
facts in order to prevent any misunderstanding as to the nature 
of the objects and aims of the committee. The origin of the 
organisation was as follows :— 

The society founded to prevent the pollution of the air in 
Manchester and the neighbourhood has been trying for several 
years by various means to effect its objects, but has experienced 
great hindrance from the prevailing ignorance of the laws of 
combustion, and the inability of manufacturers to determine 
what appliances or what methods would act well under the 
varying conditions existing at their respective works. Many of 
them have expended considerable sums in the purchase of 
mechanical stokers, &c., relying mainly upon the claims put 
forward so confidently by the makers of such appliances. In 
some instances these claims have not been realised, not always 
because the appliance was of itself defective, but sometimes 
because the conditions necessary to its efficient working were 
not present. The manufacturers who were thus disappointed 
of the results expected are disheartened, and instead of helping 
on the cause are led to disbelieve in the possibility of smoke 
abatement. It has been felt that as long as this state of things 
is allowed to continue any improvement must necessarily be 
very slow except by a drastic application of the law, which in 
practice is impossible in districts where the chief offenders are 
themselves among the administrators of the law, and where the 
majority of the magistrates believe that smoke cannot be pre- 
vented without unduly hampering the trade of the district. If 
the law could be rigidly enforced each manufacturer would be 
compelled to attempt to do for himself, at great disadvantage, 
what this committee now proposes shall be done as fully as 
possible for all, by a voluntary co-operative effort. The course 
of action which the committee intend to follow is shown by 
quoting the following proposed scope of the work :— 

The collecting of information respecting the efficiency and 
general value to the coal consumer of smoke-preventing appli- 
ances or methods, by the following means :-- 

I. Collation of the results of past experience. 

II. Examinations or tests to be conducted by experts 
appointed by the committee, at places where the appliances for, 
or methods of consuming coal smokelessly are already at work, 
with the object of ascertaining whether under ordinary working 
conditions—z.e. with ordinary workmen, ordinary coal, and 
under varying demands for work—these methods or appliances 
do produce or are accompanied by (a) Practical freedom from 
smoke ; (4) Reasonable amount of duty ; (c) Economy of fuel : 
(2) Moderate cost in wear and tear and simplicity of construc 
tion ; (2) Moderate cost of application. 

III. Examinations or tests to be conducted on premises 
temporarily occupied, and furnished with boilers, chimneys and 
apparatus, of such appliances or methods as cannot be ade- 
quately tested where they are in use, and which are of suf: 
ficiently promising and distinct a character. 
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IV. Issue of a report embodying the results of the com- 
mittee’s operations. 

Towards the expense of carrying out this scheme 
manufacturers are asked to contribute a voluntary rate of Ios. 
per boiler, and the public generally, who are equally interested 
in the suppression of the wide-spread evil of smoke in our large 
towns and their populous neighbourhoods, are invited to aid by 
subscriptions and donations. Contributions may be sent to the 
treasurer, Mr. George C. Haworth, J.P, Ordsal Mills, Salford, 
or the secretary, Mr. Fred. Scott, 44 John Dalton Street, 
Manchester. 

ALFRED E, FLETCHER, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
H.M. Chief Inspector under the Alkali, 
&c., Works Regulation Act. 


HERBERT PHILIPS, 
Deputy-Chairman, Chairman of the 
Manchester and Salford Noxious Va- 
pours Abatement Association. 


Rubber Bricks. 


S1rR,—In the year 1877, Messrs. Agnew faced their building 
in Bond Street with gauged work done with our rubbers, and 
we believe it was one of the first fronts done in this way. 
Of course, as was natural, thirteen years’ exposure to the 
London atmosphere had considerably darkened the face of the 
bricks, and within the last few weeks Messrs. Agnew have had 
the front rubbed down, and it is to its present appearance we 
wish to call particular attention. The building, and work 
generally, now looks as bright as when it was first erected, 

On going up Bond Street a few days since, noticing the 
front had been rubbed down, we called on Messrs. Agnew, 
and inquired if any damage had been done by the weather 
to the bricks, and the reply was they had not suffered 
in the slightest degree, but the architect who designed the 
building, when it was being rubbed down, informed them that 
by rubbing off the surface of the brick they were destroying 
their durability, and the weather would soon damage the 
building most seriously. We can only remind all architects of 
how many had this opinion when rubbers first came largely 
into use, and said it was useless to use such bricks, as the 
weather would tear them all to pieces, but up to the present 
time we have never had a single case reported to us of these 
bricks suffering damage from weather. 

- We have not the slightest hesitation in most positively 
asserting that if the surface is periodically rubbed off until the 
facing left is barely half an inch in thickness, the weather will 
have no more effect on the thin piece of brick than it has had 
on the whole brick previously. We feel perfectly justified in 
saying this because we have ourselves tried them in every pos- 
sible way, and always with the same result. They are never 
damaged by the action of the weather. 

Many of your readers will remember at one of the building 
exhibitions we exhibited some of these bricks carved into the 
most elaborate swags of fruit and flowers. The same summer 
we built these pieces of brickwork (as exhibited) into a building 
close to our offices here, and although the work has never been 
protected with lead or any other material, it is now as perfect 
as when on show at the Agricultural Hall. We think this is as 
good a test as any one could wish to subject carved brickwork. 

We must apologise for troubling you with so long a letter, 
but our excuse must be that we feel sure you would wish to 
have your attention called to a matter which cannot fail to be 
of interest to the architectural profession in all parts of 
England.—Yours faithfully, 

THOMAS LAWRENCE & SONS. 

Bracknell : June 16, 1890. 


Margate Drainage. 


S1rR,—I took exception to your remark, “There is no 
sign that the danger will be averted until many years elapse,” 
and I will leave your readers to judge if the fact that a 
thoroughly efficient system of sewerage having been designed 
and carried out under one of the most eminent engineers of the 
day does not prove the inaccuracy of such a statement. 

I do not join issue with you on the debatable ground, but 
merely on this question of fact. Permit me, however, to state 
that the Council have insisted on all cesspools being filled 
before connections were made with the main drainage. It is 
we]l known that those with whom I have acted in the matter 
of the drainage of this borough have had to meet with immense 
difficulties in getting so far as we have at present, and we think 
we are at least entitled to the admission that we have done our 
level best to remove the reproach to which you refer; and I 
am sure you will be of opinion that we are within our rights in 
demanding that an impartial and accurate impression should 
go forth to the public concerning our efforts.—I am, sir, your 


obedient servant, Wn. LEAcH LEWIS, Mayor. 
June 17, 1890, 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Blansilin.—The parish church has been reopened after 
restoration which has been carried out from the designs of Mr. 
Arthur Baker, of Kensington, by Mr. Bernard Clarke, of 
Birmingham. 

London.—On June 6 the Lord Bishop of London con- 
secrated the new chancel, side chapel, vestry and organ- 
chamber at St. Saviour’s, Walton Place, Upper Chelsea. The 
work has been executed from designs by the Rev. E. Geldart, 
rector of Little Braxted, Mr. J. Randall Vining, of 89 Chancery 
Lane, acting with him as joint architect. 
Messrs. Foster & Dicksee, of Rugby, who are now erecting the 
new Bankruptcy Offices. 


GENERAL. 


Professor H. Herkomer, R.A. has been elected corre- 
sponding member of the Paris Academy of Fine Arts. 


An Exhibition of the works of David Cox will be open in 
the Corporation Galleries, Birmingham, in connection with the 
forthcoming Art Congress. Collectors are requested to lend 
drawings to supplement those belonging to the Corporation. 


The Silver Medal of the Society of Arts has been 
awarded to Mr. J. Orrock for his paper on “ The Claims of the 
British School of Painting to a Thorough Representation in 
the National Gallery,” to Mr. Liberty for his paper on the 
‘Industrial Arts of Japan,” and to Professor Roberts-Austen 
for his paper on “ The Use of Alloys in Art Metalwork.” 


ML. Redon, who obtained the Médaille d’Honneur in this 
year’s Salon, has been appointed as successor to M. Coquart in 
the direction of the afe/zer of architecture at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. 


Mf. Cain, the sculptor, has received a commission from 
the Duc d’Aumale for two large figures of stags in bronze, 
which are to be placed on one of the terraces at Chantilly. 


Mr. T. Fairbairn, hon. secretary of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association, has removed from 5 North St. David 
Street to 35 South Castle Street, Edinburgh. 

The City Commission of Sewers have resolved to 
petition Parliament against the Metropolis Management and 
Buildings Act (Amendment) Bill and the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Amendment Act (1862) Amendment Bill. 

The Shareholders in the Warrington Waterworks have 
agreed to sell their undertaking to the Corporation for the sum 
of 250,000/. 

A Roman Catholic Church, dedicated to St. Cuthbert, is 
to be erected in the Manningham district, Bradford, at an 
estimated cost of about 4,500/. 

The Salford Town Council have empowered the Health 
Committee to prepare a scheme for improved dwellings for the 
poor. 

Mrs. J. T. Jones, of Brynhafod, Oswestry, has promised a 
gift of 1,000/. towards the cost of erecting the proposed 
Municipal Buildings at Oswestry. 


4s : 
The Manchester City Council have decided to buy pro- 


perty, and extend and improve the Smithfield Market. The 
cost of the scheme is put down at 56,000/, 


Wesleyan Schools, to accommodate 1,000 children, are 
proposed to be built at Harpurhey. It is said that the cost 
will only amount to 3,000/, 


Mr. J. A Reeve has been commissioned to prepare plans 
for the restoration of Ramsbury Church. 


The City Commissioners of Sewers have instructed the 
Improvement Committee to ascertain what can be done 
towards removing the church of All Hallows, London Wall, 
which now, it is said, forms a serious obstruction to the public 
traffic in that locality. 

The Foundation-stone of a Wesleyan Methodist Sunday 
school, to be erected in Hanover Place, Leeds, from the designs 
of Mr. George F. Danby, of Leeds, has just been laid. 


Alterations have been made to the Bon Marché, Kilburn, 
embracing the improvement of the ventilation, for which 
Boyle’s latest improved patent self-acting air-pump ventilators 
have been used. 


The Surrey Archeeological Society on Saturday 
visited Wimbledon parish church and the Camp on the 
Common, of which Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A,, gave an interest- 
ing description. Afterwards the members visited Eagle 
House, the residence of Mr. F. G. Jackson, M.A. 


The Tender of Messrs. Treasure & Son, of Shrewsbury and 
London, has, we understand, been accepted for the erection of 
the Government Telegraph Factories and Water Tower, Mount 
Pleasant, Clerkenwell, E.C. The architect is Mr, Henry 
Tanner, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


The builders were - 
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One of the advantages of the competition system is that 
it enables young architects to come to the fore. Mr. 
E. W. Mountrorp, who is to be congratulated on his 
victory in connection with the Sheffield Municipal Buildings, 
was not afforded hitherto so ample an opportunity to 
display his powers. The illustrations of some of Mr. 
Mountrorv’s buildings which we have given denote that 
he was working within rigid limits. That he kept in each 
case to the conditions, although with more or less sacrifice 
to himself, is a guarantee to the people of Sheffield that he 
will exercise that care which Mr. WATERHOUSE considers to 
_ be a condition precedent for carrying out the accepted 
design for 80,000/. Mr. Mountrorp has won his com- 
petition fairly, and he deserves the success which ought 
to follow so remarkable a victory. For it should not be 
forgotten that the competition attracted architects who are 
not generally disposed to take part in those contests. In 
this case, however, there was an assessor who was not only 
an upright judge, but a resolute man, who would not allow 
any tampering with his functions. Hence, as we have said, 
many able architects prepared designs for the buildings, and 
to gain the first prize under such circumstances is as exact 
a test of ability as could be imagined. We hope Mr. 
Mountrorp will be able to overcome the difficulties 
attending so important a work, and we are confident he 
will justify the opinion of the thirty-nine members of the 
council who voted for the adoption of his plans. The 
remaining competitors were Messrs. FLockTon & GIsBs, 
Harvey & SmitH, H. T. Hare, J. Liypsay and F. H. 
TULLOCH. 


In the discussion which took place there was a refer- 
ence toa claim made by Messrs. FLockton & Gipss for 
infringement of a patent for arrangement of a plan thus 
described :—‘ Each set of offices for a department is made 
complete in itself, the entrance for the public being into and 
by way of the general or inquiry office, from which access is 
easy and direct to a corridor in which are the private offices. 
These corridors give the officers the means of communica- 
tion with each other without entering the general office, and 
also with the general office at different points.” How far it 
is possible to make a claim for an arrangement of the sort 
is a question for lawyers. One of the councillors described 
it as “preposterous.” The Town Clerk declares there is no 
ground for the contention that Messrs. FLockton & GIBBS’S 
system was taken. But in order to obviate all risks to the 
ratepayers, the motion for the adoption of the plans carried 
this rider :—‘‘ Provided that he be able to carry out his 
designs without infringing any patent that may be esta- 
blished for arrangement of departments in public offices.” 
Under the advice of the Town Clerk they were of the 
opinion that no such right could be established as would in 
any way interfere with the carrying out of the plans. 
Messrs. FLockton & Gres will probably feel on reflection 
that they would gain more by allowing their claim to rest 
thus in abeyance than by testing the law on the subject. 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer could hardly spare 
much time during the past week for the consideration of the 
proposals of Mr. Henry TATE, although there is no question 
of their importance. A public gallery exclusively confined 
to works by British artists is a necessity. The British 
school is marked by its independence, and in consequence 
it is difficult to see any relationship between the British and 
foreign sections of the National Gallery. Even when 
English works were painted in rivalry with foreigners, there 
is little in common between them. Can any ordinary 
visitor assess the respective values of TURNER'S and 
Caupr’s landscapes, although found side by side? Each 
artist has his own principle of composition and manner of 
looking at nature, and we should be thankful for the 
diversity. It would be more satisfactory if the English 
works could be kept together ina gallery large enough to 


exemplify the changes or development of the school. The 
works would look better, for it is the general opinion that 
the pictures which were transferred from South Kensington 
to Trafalgar Square appear less interesting than they were. 
Mr. TATE wisely suggests that the works are not to be con- 
fined to oil-paintings: sculpture, etchings, drawings in 
water-colours and in oils are also to be included, In such 
a gallery there ought also to be found some place for repre- 
sentations of English buildings. There will be approval of 
Mr. Tate’s desire to have a special administration for the 
new gallery. The Trustees of the National Gallery and the 
authorities of the Science and Art Department do not 
require any addition to their responsibilities. But it will be 
necessary to have a more representative body of trustees 
than is proposed. Most of the paintings which Mr. TATE 
offers to the nation came out of Academy exhibitions. It 
is natural he should have esteem for the Academicians, and 
therefore Mr. Tare believes that four of them (with four 
members of the water-colour societies) should belong to the 
administration. But artists who do not form part of any of 
the London societies should also be represented, for we 
suppose the gallery is not to be confined to men who lived 
in London. The provinces should not be neglected. 
Scotland and Ireland should also be able to, have a voice 
in the election. But all this can be easily arranged when 
the money for the gallery is forthcoming. 


Tue educational scheme of the Architectural Associa- 
tion was at last Friday’s meeting postponed till a committee 
then appointed shall have revised the whole body of the 
rules and drafted a report which is to be submitted next 
session. If the President and the committee are disap- 
pointed, at any rate a vote of thanks to them for their 
labours was awarded. The successful minority object to 
being described as opponents of the scheme, as they are 
prepared to vote for nearly the whole, and possibly the 
whole, scheme that has now been shelved for the session, if 
not indefinitely. There seems little chance that any agree- 
ment will be come to when the report is presented on such 
a wide question as revising the whole of the rules. The 
minority should be prepared to take up some logical stand- 
point on one side of the question or the other. 


RaILway companies contrive to have the number of 
bridges for private accommodation or for public traffic which 
are to be erected well defined before the works are started. 
After the completion of the line it would require extra- 
ordinary powers of persuasion to have an extra cattle pass 
constructed. ‘The owners of canals are less fortunate. By 
section 171 of the Canal Navigation Act, 5 William IV, 
c. 34, it is enacted that a company shall, at their own 
“ costs and charges,” erect so many bridges over the hedges 
and fences to be by them so made on the side of the towing- 
path, “and also such bridges over the said canals, with 
proper approaches, &c., as any two or more justices shall 
from time to time judge necessary and appoint, for the use 
of the owners and occupiers of the lands adjoining to the 
said canal.” The contingency is to be dreaded, for every- 
thing depends on the discretion of the magistrate. The 
kind of claim that can be put forward was shown in the 
Wolverhampton Police Court on Friday last. An owner of 
steel and ironworks sought to have four bridges constructed 
over the Birmingham Canal on the ground that owing to the 
increase of his trade it was important for him that he should 
be able to use additional land belonging to him on the other 
side of the canal, either for spoil. banks, stables, coke-ovens, 
or other purposes. The Act is so stringent the canal 
company could only raise technical objections on account 
of the form of the claim. The stipendiary magistrate who 
heard the case gave an order for one of the bridges, which 
was to be completed within six months. One of the pro- 
posals was not approved because there was some doubt 
about the title to the ground on one side, a second was set 
aside because the communication would be between sidings, 
and a third because it was not necessary. The company 
therefore escaped more easily than was anticipated. The 
Act may be taken as a sample of the interference with trade 
which about fifty years ago was sanctioned by many legis- 
lative enactments. 
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PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


NE of the topics which are more generally discussed 
at dining-tables this season is the inferior quality of 
the Academy Exhibition. That there are fewer interesting 
paintings this year, and that to make the round of the rooms 
requires an exertion which exhausts more or less nervous 
force, are propositions which few who haye visited the 
Academy would care to contradict. ‘There may be less 
agreement about the causes which make the rooms so 
wearisome to the erdinary sightseer. While there is a 
common estimate of the value of the exhibition it must be 
admitted that there have been worse years. A few pictures 
are to be seen now which are probably of less merit than 
the most inferior works of a past time, but it will be 
acknowledged they are the exception. We can even 
imagine that according to the opinion of picture-dealers, 
and in spite of the verdict of visitors, the exhibition should 
be reckoned a success. The dealers could say that the 
painters for once have, as a body, acted as reasonable men 
and adapted their works to the intelligence of the general 
public. There may bean absence of pictures which denote 
a noble inspiration or a victory over difficulties, but, on the 
other hand, there are representations of polo contests, dock 
strikes, runaway matches, hunting scenes, shooting scenes, 
gambling scenes, &c. Various aspects of commonplace 
life are before us. The pathos of the fisherman’s wife is 
still unexhausted, and the heads of certain models do not 
lose their quality by repetitions. If there are historic pic- 
tures, they are of a kind that would be understood by 
children from infant schools. Few visitors may have the 
courage to venture on a second perambulation of the 
galleries, but we should not be surprised if it were said in 
August that the proportion of the pictures sold was beyond 
the average. ‘Taken as a whole, the exhibition appears to 
owe much to the suggestions of the picture-dealers, and 
men who are so shrewd must be aware that they are under 
an obligation to make it plain that their inspirations are 
profitable. 

The causes of the unattractiveness of the exhibition 
have yet to be considered. The first is the redundancy of 
the portraits. Without counting miniatures, it will be 
found that about one in five of the pictures hung in the 
principal rooms is a portrait. Very few of them can have 
interest for the public. If Mr. ALma-TapeEma had painted 
the profile of an unknown amateur with the skill that is 
seeninhis £. A. Waterlow, A.R.A., the work could not 
be passed without attention, but so much technical power 
is not to be found in the larger examples by men who are 
better known as portraitists. A critic must be dazzled by 
enthusiasm who will say that Sir Joun Mitvais’s Right 
ffon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., has the quality of the por- 
traits of the statesman which the artist has heretofore pro- 
duced. It was difficult to make much out of a face like 
the late Dr. Licutroot’s, especially when it had to be 
accompanied by ungraceful robes, but Mr. RicHMonD 
might easily, in his companion portrait, have avoided 
representing the new bishop as if dealing with an enemy, 
or inflicting the terror of his eyes on a rival dialectician. 
It is a pity, as his intentions are good, that Mr. RIcHMOND 
could not draw inspiration from the portrait of the Bishop 
of CHICHESTER, by Mr. OuLEss (who shows great vigour 
this year), in which there is nothing to suggest that the 
painter was imparting any quality to his subject. It should 
be studied by all who are expecting commissions of the sort. 
From its repose and style a lesson might also be derived by 
the authors of some portraits of laymen which are to be 
found in the exhibition. 

Decorative works are not to be discovered this year, 
unless under that head we include the President’s and Mr. 
ALBERT Moorer’s pictures. There is a character about the 
contour of Sir F. LricuHTon’s figures and the lines of his 
drapery which is essentially decorative. Yet somehow his 
three works cause regret that a more elaborate composition 
by him is not to be seen this year. There have been few 
presidents who were not obliged to sacrifice their art to their 
office, and when it is considered how often Sir FREDERICK 
LEIGHTON has to appear as the representative of English 
art, it is surprising he is able to find opportunities to paint 
even single figures. However, the exhibition suffers from 
the absence of a companion to the Andromache. Mr. 
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Moore’s Summer Night consists of four girls, and the colour 
is made up of delicate yellows, greys and greens. 

The paintings of historical or legendary subjects are 
not numerous. It is well, perhaps, there is no great 
demand for works of the class, for few among English 
painters have the knowledge of archzeology which is neces- 
sary to give a historic scene an appearance of wrarsemblance, 
Mr. Dicksee’s Redemption of Tannhiuser is enough to 
suggest how much is wanting in the training of artists, 
as it is not only incorrect in detail, but, from the position 
assigned to it, we may conclude there was nobody among 
the Academicians who was better acquainted with the 
history of costume or accessories than the artist. In the 
first place, it may be remarked that the bishop, who forms 
sO prominent a figure, is out of place in the scene, for 
ecclesiastics of his rank do not usually follow funerals ; and, 
if one were present, he must have worn vestments of 
a different shape, and have other supporters than boys. 
There is no evidence for the white surplices worn 
by the children, and it is needless to say a Dominican monk 
was not likely to be sent as he is represented—to carry the 
Pope’s staff to Germany. We might have expected such an 
arrangement as is portrayed in a ¢ableau vivant on the dais 
of a village assembly-room ; but it does not differ more 
from WAGNER’s stage arrangement than from a scene that 
is supposed to have occurred in the thirteenth century. It 
must be admitted that the pathos of the situation is not 
dependent for effect on the accuracy of costumes, and with 
all its anachronisms we are compelled to admire the picture ; 
but more attention to details would not have diminished the 
impression produced by the figure of the minstrel. In the 
Hon. JoHN COLLIER’s Death of Cleopatra, great pains are 
taken with the architectural and sculptural details, and with 
the furniture. But the room in which the queen lies looks 
like a repository for pieces from temples. The pic: 
ture suffers from being overweighted with architecture and 
sculpture. Mr. Ernest NorRMAND does not allow the 
elaborate surroundings in Vashti to depreciate the figures, 
and the picture gains by his mode of treatment. Mr. 
SEYMOUR Lucas is not consistent in his representation of the 
peasant’s house in which Louis XI. appears. We cannot 
imagine that pots and pans and litter were cast on the floor 
by people who possessed so handsome an oratory as is seen 
on the wall. His Zoving Cup would be admirable if it were 
only for the treatment of the costume. There is no ques- 
tion of Mr. PoyNTER’s acquaintance with Classic archeology, 
but was it necessary for him to introduce the Bacchante 
from the British Museum as the ornament of a slab? He 
could have devised one that would have suited the position 
equally well, and would not suggest that the temple steps 
were composed of fragments. Mr. Ports generally is 
painstaking with his scenes of ancient genre, but we should 
like to discover his authority for imagining, that the parti- 
coloured jester and the table on which he is seated were 
contemporaries. In the modern scenes there is less scope for 
attention to detail, but in some cases it would be an advantage, 

The most satisfactory pictures this year are the land- 
scapes. Sir J. E. Mit.ais, in his Joon is Up, keeps to a 
subject in which detail makes up for perspective. The 
lighting is the most successful attempt he has made in that 
line. There are parts of Mr. D. Murray’s White Mill in 
the first room which are worthy of ConsTaBLe. The trees. 
and water in Mr. MAcarTNEY’s AZoorland have a suggestion 
of nature. . Mr. Wy.uiz’s Davy Jones’s Locker is not only a 
new departure for the artist, but is worth one of the 
volumes of the Challenger Expedition as a revelation. Luxor 
and Karnac, by Mr. J. FAaRQUHARSON, are among the 
truest views of the scenes. Mr. LEADER’s landscapes are 
now among the earliest sought after. His Sandy Margin of 
the Sea is one of the combinations of mountain, shore and 
sea with which he is always successful. Mr. MACKWoRTH’S. 
Cloud Chariots also merits attention. Mr. GRAHAM’S 
Departing Scene is a Scotch scene full of spirit, and it has 
a companion in his Zow Zide. Mr. Hoox is as successful 
as ever in his four works. Mr. H. Moore would appear to 
have derived a belief in the general uniformity of the colour 
of the sea from Mr. Hoox. For his Storm Brewing he 
adopts his favourite blue. There is a reminiscence of 
French style in Mr. Oxsson’s Sea Breezes, but it is welcome 
from its novelty. Mr. Goopat’s Thames from Windsor 
Castle would be more successful if he had less flatness in 
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the distance. Mr. Cotin Hunter has a fine view of purple 
hills and summer seas in Zhe Hills of Morven. Mr. Vicat 
Cotes’s Zhames at Greenwich shows the landscape as seen 
from the Park, with the Hospital in the middle distance. 
Mr. Brett’s love of rocks is again displayed, but he, too, 
would gain by a change of scene. Mr. ARNOLD PRIESTMAN, 
in his Sc/very Morning, has revealed new beauties in Devon. 
Mr. F. G. Cotman’s Where the Stour and Avon Meet shows 
that he is worthy of his name. In the next room a contrast 
is afforded by Mr. LreapeEr’s Silent Evening Hour, an 
inland scene, showing a group of houses as seen through 
trees, and Mr. C. E. Jounson’s Zhe Last Light, showing a 
range of Scottish hills in the dusk. Mr. HALSWELLE is as 
vigorous asever in his Highlands and Islands, and he hasagain 
introduced a rainbow to brighten the view. Mr. MCWHIRTER 
has represented another Classic scene, Mount Etna from 
Taormina, but there is almost an excess of ruins for a fore- 
ground, and the picture becomes mainly topographical. 
Mr. Noste’s By the Linn Pool is pleasing in general effect. 
Among other landscapes worth attention are Mr. Murray’s 
Young Wheat, Mr. G. Kinc’s Waning of Day, Mr. MILNE’s 
Crossing the Moor, and Mr. Lunv’s Land of the Leal. 

Landscapes, however interesting, will not by themselves 
bring a crowd to Burlington House, and this year they 
suffer from the defects of the neighbouring figure pictures. 
We suppose it is unwarranted to expect that all years will be 
alike productive of excellent pictures, but the general 
mediocrity which prevails this year, it is to be trusted, will 
not be the characteristic of the exhibition for many years to 
come. 


THE EXPLORATION OF SILCHESTER. 


SYSTEMATIC investigation of the Roman city of 

Silchester, near Reading, the enclosed area of which is 
nearly a mile and a half in circumference, was commenced on 
Monday, under the direction of Mr. G. E. Fox, Mr. Mills 
Stevenson, and’ Mr. W. K. Foster, Fellows of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London. Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A, local 
secretary of the Society for Berks, and a member of the 
executive committee, was also present. This work, which 
should be considered of national interest, promises to yield 
important and interesting results. The site of the city forms 
’ part of the Strathfieldsaye estate of the Duke of Wellington. 


A&A NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 


HE following documents have been sent to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer by Mr. Henry Tate :— 


To the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P., Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, &c. 


Sir,—The offer of my pictures to the National Gallery 
having been declined for want of space, many of the sugges- 
tions which have been made from time to time respecting the 
establishment of a national gallery exclusively confined to 
works by British artists lead me to the consideration of the 
special and particular lines on which such an institution should 
be founded, and the functions it should be established to 
perform, whether the work is to be effected by Government or 
by private action and enterprise, or by a judicious combination 
of both. 

If the Lords of the Treasury, acting for the Government, 
Sanction the establishment of such an institution on the lines 
indicated and laid down in the schedule attached, and the 
Lords of the Treasury agree to render reasonable pecuniary 
assistance by means of annual grants for the purpose of 
enabling the administration to assist provincial museums by 
loans of paintings, water-colours, drawings, sculpture, &c., on 
@ system similar to that adopted with so much usefulness and 
success with objects of industrial and decorative art by the 
circulation department of the South Kensington Museum, or if 
the Government will grant sufficient aid for the maintenance of 
the gallery and its administration alone, leaving to the future 
the sending of some portion of the collections on loan to 
provincial museums :— 

Upon these conditions I am prepared to present to the 
nation a selection of pictures out of my collection as specified 
in the annexed list, numbering fifty-seven, and further to allow 
the committee of selection to take any of the others which I 
possess, ow which they may thinkit desirable to have included 
in my gift. 

It is, however, to be understood that I will only consent to 
allow these pictures to be taken out of my possession when a 
Suitable and separate gallery shall have been erected, or an 


existing one prepared for their reception, the structure and 
situation of which shall have previously met with my approval, 
and the Lords of the Treasury having undertaken to complete 
the same at the latest by June 30, 1892.--I have the honour to 
be, sir, your obedient servant, 
Park Hill, Streatham Common, S.W. : 


June 17. 


HENRY TATE. 


SELECTED PICTURES FROM HENRY TATE’S COLLECTION. 


°° The Vale of Rest” 


. ‘©The Knight Errant ”’ a ase 
. The North-West Passage” ve 


Sir John E. Millais, R.A. 


9 


[*‘ It might be done and England ought to do it.”] 


. **Mercy : The Morning of the Mas- 


sacre of St. Bartholomew ’’ 
‘¢ Her First Dance’”’ 


. © Her Mother’s Voice” 


‘¢ The First Cloud ” 


. ** Home with the Tide”’ 

. * Love’s Young Dream” ... 
. ** The Sea-weed Gatherer” 

. ** The Possessed Swine” ... 
ME AGTIATIESMAL TE LAV: nee 206 


W. Q, Orchardson, R.A. 


a) 


J. C. Hook, R.A. 


9 


99 
Briton Riviere, R.A. 


) 


13. ** Running the Blockade ”. 9 
oust eee ath ont Frank Holl, R.A. 
5 GEE t a El? ec 


. ‘Incident in the Life of Chopin’ 


. * Weeding the Pavement’’... ic 
. *€ And ye shall walk in Silk Attire ” 
. © Faults on Both Sides” ... a0: 
pee ainys Day acpoece. j 
reso Nubian, Girlie 

bpscrAs Siestats;..¢ nee 

. ‘* The Promenade”’... 

. ‘© The Noonday Rest” 

. **Contemplation ” .. so 

. ‘© Wayside Prayer”’... ses 

. ** The Emigrants”... 
san light (of James. If. 


after the 
Battle of the Boyne”... 


coe 
? 


G. H. Broughton, R.A. 
John Faed, R.A. 


99 
Peter Graham, R.A. 
Edwin Long, R.A. 
L. Alma-Tadema 
John Phillip, R.A. 
John Linnell 


erkine Nicol 


39 


A. C. Gow, A.R A. 
J. W. Waterhouse, A.R.A. 


29. ** Consulting the Oracle” ... SA 

30. ‘* St. Eulalia’s Crucifixion ” 3 

31. ** The Lady of Shalott ” ae A 

32. ** The Launch of the Lifeboat” .,, Henry Moore, A.R.A, 
33. ‘* Blossoms” BoE: et ... Albert Moore 


FS eeCupidés spell) %s. aah 
. The Remnant of an Army ” 


Henry Wcods, A.R.A. 
Miss Thompson 


BO. gp SUCCESS ia ieee S. E. Waller 

37. ‘* Pangbourne ” ; Keeley Halswelle 

38. ** Mother and Son” te H. B. W. Davis, R.A. 
39. ‘* Mother and Daughter’’ ... E. Douglas 

40. ‘* Sinbad the Sailor ” as Albert Goodwin 

41. ‘* The Heath of the Bride” Stanhope Forbes 


42. °* Thursday ” fon a5 Dendy Sadler 

Bee A OOG OLOLY . ‘ 

44. ** The Orphans” ... T. B. Kennington 
45. ‘* The Dying Artist ” J. Haynes Williams 
46. ** Wells Cathedral”? ae John Syer 

47. ** The Armourer’s Shop” ... Walter Gay 

48. ** The Love Letter” tie wae ha DeMillet 

49. ** The Valley of the Llugwy” ... B. W. Leader. 

so. ‘* Uncle Tom and his Wite for Sale” E. Landseer, R.A. 
51. ‘* Abbotsford ” ate els As + 

52. ‘* A Setter and Partridge ” R. Ansdell, R.A. 
53. ‘' Flatford Lock” ... Constable 

54. ‘* Landscape ” ts Old Crome 

55. ‘* The Bather” ie Sat ron ratty 

56. Picture by Luke Fildes, R.A., now being painted ] 
57. Picture by Sir Frederick Leighton, R.A., now being painted. 


Draft of a proposal to the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
for the establishment of a National Gallery of British Art under 
a distinctly separate administration from that of any existing 
institution :— ae 

1. The gallery to be established on lines similar to those of 


the Luxembourg Gallery, Paris, which is devoted exclusively to 
modern works of French artists. 

2. The works to consist of paintings in oil and water- 
colours, engravings, works in black and white, etchings and 
sculpture, including bronzes which have been publicly exhi- 
bited in the several institutions of art in London, notably the 
Royal Academy, the Royal Water-Colour Society, Royal 
Institute of Water-Colour Painters, the New Gallery, &c., and 
in any of the provincial exhibitions ; and such works as the 
trustees might consider it advisable to purchase at public 
auction at Christie’s or elsewhere, as also of works repre- 
sentative of the history of British art, executed since 1750 or 
thereabout, such works being proved to the satisfaction of the 
trustees as the works of British artists or of naturalised British 
subjects who have resided within the realm. ‘ 

3. The administration to be by a body of trustees, to consist 
of, say, four members of the Royal Academy of Arts, and two 
members of each of the recognised water-colour institutes who 
shall be in the practice of art as painters in water-colours, and 
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at least six gentlemen of repute as collectors of paintings and 
possesscrs of important works by British artists or acknow- 
ledged art connoisseurs, and the director of the gallery 
ex officio. : 

The artist trustees to be selected by the council or com- 
mittee of their respective institutions as representing them on 
the board of trustees. oa 

4. No dealer or trader in works of art to be eligible as a 
trustee, and should any trustee become a dealer, or be known 
to trade in works of art, he shall resign his position as a trustee. 

It is undesirable that any part of the administration of 
the National Gallery of British Art should be entrusted to any 
present Government department, as it would appear that all 
of them have their own special functions to perform, and there- 
fore are fully occupied in their proper administration. 

The National Gallery in Trafalgar Square has its function 
as the custodian of works by the Old Masters and the responsi- 
bility of adding thereto which involves travel and much care 
and attention. 

The Science and Art Department has such varied functions 
already that to add to them would “make confusion worse 
confounded.” At present it administers the Central School of 
Art and the examinations and prize systems of the schools of 
art throughout the country and the instruction and examination 
in science. 

The Museum of Industrial Art at South Kensington and 
the picture galleries, the Science Museum, the India Museum, 
the Museum of Economic Geology, Jermyn Street, and the 
Bethnal Green Museum, and the circulation of works of art to 
the provincial museums and schools of art. 

6. No gifts or bequests of works of art to be accepted 
without the recommendation of the council or committee of 
experts and the final sanction of the council of trustees. 

7. All purchases from exhibitions to be first selected and 
recommended by the council of experts and the director of the 
gallery, to be finally sanctioned by the majority of two-thirds 
of the trustees. Purchases at public auctions to be made under 
similar conditions, but the recommendation of a majority of the 
experts and of say four trustees and the director to be suf- 
ficient. The prices to which the biddings shall be limited is to 
be duly sanctioned. The director to attend the sale or an agent 
to be commissioned to purchase, as may be considered most 
advisable under the special circumstances of each case. 

8. A director to have. charge of the works, &c, and ad- 
minister the details of the gallery, having sole control and 
management, with a seat and vote at the board, to which he 
should report at all meetings in writing. It should also be his 
duty to report for consideration any special works of art which 
it may be desirable that the board of trustees should consider, 
and refer if necessary to the council of experts for their con- 
sideration and report thereon, such report to be considered by 
the trustees, it being distinctly understood that such works are 
known to have been executed by natives of Great Britain or 
Ireland, or by artists naturalised as British subjects, and who 
have resided within the realm and practised their art as painters, 
sculptors, or engravers, &c. 

9. In order that a representation of the arts of painting, 
sculpture, &c., as practised in Great Britain and Ireland shall 
be as complete as possible, the question to be considered if the 
works of British artists now in the National Gallery, Trafalgar 
Square, and in the South Kensington Museum shall be trans- 
ferred to the proposed new National Gallery of British Art, 
the Royal Academy to be moved to deposit the purchases made 
under the Chantrey bequest for public exhibition, as is now 
done at South Kensington Museum. 


BUILDING PRACTICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.—XII.* 
* By J. WARE. 


EASON will inform the poorest judge that the strength of 

his walls are material in giving strength to the building, 

but there are yet a few plain and obvious rules which must 
always be remembered. 

The first of these is that in the raising of the walls he place 
solid over solid and void over void—that is, the piers are to 
continue entire from bottom to top of the building, and the 
windows to stand over one another. Reason shows the 
propriety of this, and it is common as a maxim to a proverb, 
yet in London we see it frequently violated. 

This first rule observed, the next is that the windows be not 
more nor larger than needful. This is a precept also esta- 
blished to a proverb; for, from the days of Vitruvius to the 
present, it has been a proverbial expression that all openings 
are weakenings. Indeed, if the proper regard be shown to the 
caution we have given before of’ proportioning the parts 


~ Adapted from the Complete Body of Architecture, 


to the whole, the article of bigness in these openings wilt 
be determined by that, but their number still remains a point of 
great concern. In this custom from time to time has differed, 
but judgment has been less employed than fancy. At one time 
our houses were, in a manner, all windows ; the piers between 
them were so slender that one wondered how the fabric sup- 
ported itself. From this error, which arose from a desire of 
abundance of light, we fell into the other extreme of making 
the windows too few and too small. In this our builders 
followed the practice of the Italians too closely, not considering 
the difference of our climate. All imitations must be guided 
under the rules of judgment. It is so persons of genius follow 
the best examples, otherwise they are no better than mimics, 
a very paltry kind of imitators—that may be proper in Italy 
which will be very wrong in England. 

Lastly, we must caution our young builder never to bring” 
his windows too near the corners of the building, nor to make: 
any opening there. This will weaken that part upon the: 
strength of which the firmness of the whole depends. 

One would suppose nothing could be so natural, nor any-. 
thing so obvious, as the situation or place of the principal door 
of a house, yet we see errors committed in it daily, and often: 
very gross ones. The principal door being the entrance to alk 
the apartments, and the passage from them all, nature and reason 
place it in the centre of the house, yet we see this practice cor- 
tinually violated, in large as well as smaller edifices. In those 
little common houses where the extent of the front is limited to- 
a few feet, and there is a necessity of acertain number of apart- 
ments, some excuse may be made for throwing the door to one 
side, though nothing can be said in justification of it ; but in 
large and elegant edifices it isa practice that admits no apology. 
In the common run of houses in London the old-trodden path: 
is universally followed of placing the door at one side, and 
making a passage parallel with the fore parlour. This passage: 
encroaches in some houses upon the parlour, and spreads into 
a kind of hall, and in others the parlour encroaches upon that 
and squeezes it into an entry. When it is determined to keep 
up this old way of distribution it is best to make the passage 
moderate, for it is ridiculous in either extreme, but a little judg- 
ment in the builder may establish a new method of distribution 
of the inner parts of the house. A fore parlour is a room of 
very little use or value in a small house in London; it is too 
near the street, and too much in the way of disturbance from 
the entry. It would be more agreeable to the generality of 
families to have this whole part of the house, to a small depth, 
thrown into a hall, by which means, with a moderate skill in 
the science, there may be a good staircase and an excellent 
back parlour for dining, free from all inconveniences and dis- . 
turbance, and better than the fore parlour could be. In large 
edifices, where there is extent of ground, and where every 
advantage is before the architect, he is unpardonable in not 
fixing the door where it should naturally stand—that is, in the 
centre of the edifice; yet we see this often omitted in great 
houses, nay in palaces. The principal entrance being in the 
centre naturally leads to all the apartments ; when it is placed 
elsewhere one is confounded. 

Where there is a court before the house the principal 
entrance into it ought always to be in the centre of the front 
wall, and the principal door of the house ought directly to face 
it. We see this rule frequently transgressed! Two gates are 
opened at the two sides for the entrance and passage out of 
coaches, and the principal door of the house fronts a dead wall ; 
where the wall is low, and the first storey raised by a large flight 
of steps, this is more pardonable, but in any case it is an error 
in the very principle of building. If these two gates be neces- 
sary let them be opened in these very places, but then let the 
front wall of the court be of sufficient extent, and let there be a 
central gate larger than either. The ease, freedom and readi- 
ness of going in and coming out are articles of great concern, 
and nothing should be permitted to interrupt them. 

The principal entrance to a house should be one, not more, 
and this distribution renders that rule impracticable, at least ia 
the appearance, which is, in architecture, a thing greatly to be 
considered. When the door is in the centre it is naturally one, 
for there is no place for another. But when it is thrown into 
one of the corners, or one of the wings, there must be another 
either in reality or appearance to answer it on the opposite 
side. When a stranger advances to a house of this structure 
he is shocked with a great blank in the centre, where he 
naturally expects a door, and where no decoration is so proper 
because none is so natural ; and when he perceives the two 
doors at the two corners it is not easy for him to know which 
is the way into the edifice. There is a poor, confined, inhospit- 
able look in this kind of house, and it always looks blank and 
naked in the front, whatever be the decorations. It is certain 
the apartments may be the better for it, but there is an appear- 
ance of being stinted and reduced to shifts. One would not 
think the proprietor had generosity of spirit or the architect — 
true taste who found themselves obliged to take in the vestibule 
to enlarge the apartments. : 

For these plain reasons it may be laid down as an 
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unanswerable rule that the entrance or principal door of a 
house ought always to be in the centre; and that we must 
content ourselves with this string of unbroken or uninterrupted 
apartments in the upper floor, and even there it is often 
attended with great inconveniences. 


Having fixed our door, we may proceed to the compartition 
or division of our plan; but, as a first consideration, we are to 
determine the distribution of the several apartments in general 
according to their condition and use. We are not to take the 
Italians as our perfect model in this article, because they 
adapted their edifices to their country, and so must we. This 
is the caution, and the only caution, requisite on the present 
head. Their rules were always excellent, and their practice 
masterly, for their own climate, but before they are put in 
practice with a literal strictness here let the builder remember 
that there is a great difference between Italy and England. 


With respect to this general distribution of apartments 
Palladio lays down one excellent and universal rule, which is, 
that in all buildings the most beautiful and noble parts should 
be placed most in view, and those of a meaner kind as much 
_ concealed from sight as possible. This is one of those rules 
which is universal, for good sense is the language of all 
countries ; yet we see this miserably transgressed. In large 
houses there is the greatest conveniency for this, yet in these 
we see it most violated. 


Where the proprietor has spirit, and the chosen spot allows 
of a due extent, the house should have a court before it and a 
garden behind. These are the edifices in which the distribu- 
tion of apartments is principally to be considered, because it is 
in these the builder has scope for his genius. It is therefore 
these of which we are properly to speak here, and on this first 
generai distribution will depend the subsequent division of the 
plan. Though it is needful to speak of large houses on this 
occasion, because there are in them only all the variety of 
apartments, yet so far as smaller houses are concerned in this 
distribution all that is here said may be transferred to them. 
The young architect will here find all his subject, and he may 
take into consideration, with respect to every edifice, such parts 
of it as are concerned. In smaller houses in the country less 
will come into consideration, and in the common kind of 
houses in London very little, because they are naturally 
cramped for room and tied down to a particular situation ; yet 
even in these there will be found use for those rules established 
upon good practice in those which are largest and most free, 
for every house has its apartments of separate kind, and its 
conveniences, such as they are, and upon every house the sun 


must shine in some direction. 


To pursue, therefore, this subject, in such places as afford 
scope for it, the offices, which will be numerous in proportion 
as the house is large, must be disposed where they shall be 
least observed. Where the building is of so large a kind as to 
have wings some of them may be disposed in them, though all 
cannot conveniently be there. In other cases the lower part of 
the house is to be appropriated to them. In the common way 
of building in London they are all placed underground ; but 
this is unwholesome, inelegant and inconvenient. Here then 
comes in the use of what the builders call a basement storey. 
This is the lower floor of the house altogether ; or though not 
buried underground entirely, it is let in some feet below the 
surface, and is usually and very properly built in front with 
rustic work. ‘The first apartments are thus raised some height 
above the ground, and a flight of easy steps)ileads up to the 
principal door. 

This is an elegant and very commodious manner of build- 
ing ; there is something of dignity given to first. apartments by 
the raising them above the level of the ground. They are more 
wholesome also, as they are more out of the reach of damps ; 
and the lower floor, which conveniently holds all the common 
apartments, keeps the servants near the body of the house. 


The flight of'steps also is a very great ornament to the 
edifice, whether they be plain or more decorated ; and when 
this basement storey is faced with rustic, it gives an air of 
solidity to the superstructure. It looks asa tock upon which 
all the rest is raised. Where there is a garden of tolerable 
extent, some of the principal apartments, supposing the situa- 
tion proper, may be very conveniently placed in the hinder 
part of the house. They will by these means be freed from 
noise and disturbance, and they will have a good light; the 
garden will also be a good prospect. Into this the best 
entrance is by a door in the centre opposite to the great door of 
the house; but if the string of uninterrupted rooms be much 
desired, it may, in this part of the house, be had by placing the 
door to the garden at one corner, and the principal front door 
May still have its proper place. In these large houses, as there 
will be numerous rooms, they may be suited to the seasons of 
the year as well as to their several purposes. Thus rooms for 
summer may be placed toward the north, and winter rooms to 
the south and west, because we seek coolness in summer and 
in the winter as much sun as we can have. Those rooms for 
Summer should also be large and those for winter small, for the 


same plain reason that a smaller room is easier warmed and 
that a large one is always more airy, x 

The Italians are very exact in this distribution of their 
houses. ‘They have rooms fronting the east, which are their 
favourites for spring and autumn, and they always contrive to 
have them face gardens or extensive grounds where there are 
trees. In both these seasons there is great beauty on the part 
of nature ; the leaves of trees have a fresh and lively green at 
the time of their first unfolding, which they lose in a few weeks, 
and never after recover, and toward autumn they have a 
variety that is not found at any other season. All leaves 
change colour as they fade, and this they do variously according 
to their kinds, some earlier and some later. This gives the 


autumn a colouring unknown at any other season. Painters 
understand this, and are fond of it in their landscapes, and why 
should not we be as pleased with it in the reality? All their 


pencils are faint to nature. There is the same k 
in the western situation of summer rooms, though from another 
source. They command the setting sun where they are not 
blocked up, and this is a source of beauty beyond painting, and 
beyond all else in nature. The great luminary of the heavens 
dropping gradually below the horizon is a noble object; and 
the paintings of the clouds, during the succeeding half-hour, 
are very beautiful! and varied every moment. An eastern 
situation is of all others the most proper for a study, for the 
morning is’the time for resorting thither. 

As the apartments of the nobler kind have all their proper 
place, provided other circumstances so favourably concur that 
it can be chosen, so the meaner below,have also their proper 
situation, The larder to the north is an everlasting rule, and 
upon the same principle of reason all the rest are to be situated 
according to their purposes. All this general distribution is 
easy when it is thought of in time, but the unhappiness of our 
architects is that} they’generally neglect it till it is too late to 
mend their error. 

With respect to the height of the first apartments above the 
ground, as it is itself a great advantage, so it will be the 
greater the more it is,in degree, within proper limitation. Ten 
feet is the least height the basement storey should have ina 
good building ; and, at a medium, we may give 14 feet asa 
very good height. Let the builder remember the great rule of 
proportion in this matter; let him consider the general height 
of the edifice before he fixes upon the proper height for this 
part, for all parts must be calculated according to one another, 
or there will want that uniformity,in the whole which is the' first 
and greatest grace in all buildings. — i 

On examining the best houses? in Italy, in this respect we 
shall find they have allowed a considerable elevation to the 
first storey, and that they have’made a noble use of the advan- 
tage. Fifteen“feet!is a common height of this from the ground, 
which we generally? make upon the level with it, and upon this 
they build the rest. This basement storey contains all the 
offices, except only the cellars, which are sunk considerably 
deeper ; and, upon the whole, it is vastly advantageous. The 
building has a loftier air at no greater expense, and every part 
of the house where ‘the company can sit is removed out of the 
way of all annoyance. 

This general’assortment of the house’ being determined, the 
next consideration is the place of the staircase, for that is a 
point always of great importance and in many cases very 
ornamental, A*good {house should always have two staircases, 
one for show and the use of the company, the other for domes- 
tics. This latter should{be thrown behind, but the other is 
to be shown, and upon the proper placing of it depends, in a 
great measure, the; judicious disposition of the rest of the 
house, $The first? consideration“is to place the principal stair- 
case so that it may not obstruct or disturb the order of the rest 
of the building ;?and,*when this isfound, thenext concern will 
be to see that nothing obstruct the staircase. The place of the 
stairs must be first marked out in a plan*for this reason ;,and, 
when the principal door of the house is as it should be, in the 
centre, the staircase%'should present itself immediately beyond 
the hall. It has been at one time held arule that nothing 
should obstruct the sight of this part of the fabric; but the 
practice at present is, in many elegant houses, different ; the 
staircase is shut in: custom makes this please, and something 
may befsaid for it in point of warmth and cleanliness, but the 
method of letting an elegant staircase present itself is better ; 
it is free and bold and agrees more with a building in a noble 
taste than the enclosing it, which, whatever can be said in its 
favour, has a confined look. There is often an air of space and 
room in throwing back a staircase, and this may be done to 
such advantage in a moderate house as to make it seem much 
larger than it is, by a great part of it being seen first ; but still 
the staircase must present itself boldly and freely to.the’sight, 
otherwise alljhas a confused and; poor aspect. It looks as it 
the house had no good upper floor, and there is the same dis- 
advantage in this hiding of it as"there is in'misplacing the door 
of a house; it is as bad not to know how to find the way to 
the apartments as not to find it into the house. 

As to the situation of the staircase with respect to the prin- 
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cipal door, it is a point much disputed. There is in some 
edifices no disadvantage in making it face the door, and 
bringing it very forward ; in others there is great convenience 
and beauty in throwing it back, but in the same direction 
straight before the door, the advantages in this case being no 
less than the gaining room and representing the extent of the 
house larger than it is. Some, on the other hand, prefer the 
placing the staircase on one side, and there are examples of 
buildings very beautiful in this way. Those who are attentive 
to little things say that it should, in this case, be on the left- 
hand side, because it is the left foot that is first naturally 
lifted up on a staircase; but this is a trivial circumstance 
when there are larger considerations. Let the architect, 
whether his building be larger or smaller, keep in his mind the 
general distribution of the whole while he designs his stair- 
case, and he will find he may generally have his choice of 
placing it either in front or sideways as he chooses. 

In considering the place for his staircase the architect must 
have two things in his eye: the giving it a good light and 
allowing a spacious landing-place. The window for the stair- 
case should be in the middle, and it ought to be allowed very 
large that there may be a sufficient light, and that equally 
diffused; and the landing-place ought to lead to the best 
apartments in a plain direct manner, and to leave space and 
room for decoration. If the architect find it convenient, in a 
large building it will be an article of great elegance to divide 
the staircase into two flights, which going up one on each hand 
shall unite at the top in one common landing-place. 

Our architect has now considered the place of his principal 

staircase, and, we will suppose, has marked it faintly in upon 
his plan; nothing interferes now with his division, or com- 
partition of the whole into rooms. In this place let him 
deliberate before he begins. We have advised him always to 
keep in mind the proportion the parts are to bear to the whole, 
therefore let the extent of his plan be his first general guide for 
the construction of his rooms. As these are te be for various 
purposes they must accordingly differ in size, and in this let 
him keep also in mind the subordinate proportion they are to 
have one to another. This considered, he may range his 
design of rooms under the names of three kinds, large, mid- 
dling, and small ; and whatever he on this head first lays down 
to his own satisfaction upon paper let him afterwards execute 
in the plainest manner in his model, that the proprietor may 
understand it, as the work proceeds, as perfectly as himself. 
Two things he is to aim at in the distribution of his rooms, that 
the whole building may, by that division, be rendered graceful 
and commodious. The article of gracefulness will depend upon 
the proportion they have, first, in themselves ; secondly, to one 
another ; and, thirdly, to the whole fabric. Their commodious- 
ness will arise from their being properly disposed and having a 
free communication. In the planning out the several rooms the 
architect must not forget on any occasion to make the best 
use of all natural recesses for closets, and he must contrive for 
them where the disposition of the plan does not so readily throw 
them in his way. ‘There are a multitude of things that must be 
always at hand and never in sight, and these are what furnish 
closets ; nothing can be more needful than a place of reception 
for them. 
_ The commodiousness of a house consists, in a great degree, 
in the variety and proper number of rooms ; therefore let the 
architect avoid reducing their number to give them a greater 
magnitude, for that, beside rendering the edifice inconvenient, 
will make its parts disproportioned. When they are thus 
properly planned in number, and the comraunication well 
established, the house will appear airy and larger than it is. In 
large houses, where there is a garden behind, the best dis- 
position possible is to throw the whole first floor of back-rooms 
into a string or suite ; these should consist of a saloon, an ante- 
chamber, a drawing-room, a bed-chamber and dressing-roon. 
The windows of all these being to the garden will be very 
pleasant, and the looking through the whole range at cnce has 
an air of magnificence and elegance. There must be closets 
to these, and a water-closet, far removed and connected by a 
passage, is a useful addition. Many object to the inconvenience 
of this disposition of rooms, from the necessity of passing 
through one to go to another, and it would be a great one if it 
were not easy to be remedied ; but the builder, foreseeing this, 
must contrive passages into them from behind. 

_ The architect engaged in a large plan should have this dis- 
tribution in his eye, and arrange his rooms and cast his par- 
titions accordingly, and, foreseeing the inconvenience that 
would attend the needful passage through all of these to get at 
the innermost, he must contrive secret ways to them all. In 
the most cases this may be done without much difficulty, 
proportioning them for the service, and by this means there will 
be always convenience enough of getting at them, and at the 
same time the eye runs through them all at once, and the 
elegance, decoration and furniture of the principal part of a 
house are thrown into one view. Sir Henry Wotton, who is an 
enemy to this practice, yet is obliged to own that it is frequent 
in Italy ; it may be accused of ostentation, and it throws the 


whole house too open. These are its defects, but the intent is 
show. In front may be the dining-room and other elegant 
apartments. This is the foreign method of casting the rooms 
in great houses, with us the distribution is more easy. 

We have spoken of the three sizes of rooms, and their pro- 
portion to the whole edifice and to one another, but there 
remains yet a third kind of proportion to be considered, which 
is that of the several dimensions of the room one to another. 
We have hitherto considered the room as a part of the house, 
and had every necessary regard to that whole in the eye ; but 
we now suppose the architect has marked in the several apart- 
ments into his ground plan, and is about to transfer them to the 
model; therefore their size is severally adjusted, and there 
remains no consideration but that of their measures respectively 
to the space each is to occupy. Now as that is not so certainly 
concluded but that it may bea little altered if found necessary, 
one being made to give way to another, the architect is to 
consider them as marked in, and to adjust their breadth to their 
length, and their height to both. 

This is as nice a circumstance as any in the whole compass 
of the science, nor is there any on which writers have 
established less certainty. The proportions of length and 
breadth are much easier to be ascertained than those of height ; 
for the former we have rules from the works of the ancients, 
but in this other we have none. 

In the antique the rooms were of two general proportions 
in respect of length and breadth, not that these were universal 
and unexceptionable. Fancy amused itself in this as other 
instances, and none have indulged it so much as those great 
architects. The two proportions, however, that were accounted 
most regular and were most universal in their works were, first, 
that in which the length and breadth were equal, and secondly, 
that wherein the length was just twice the breadth. These were 
the standards of propriety in their square and long square rooms, 
and we know by repeated experience that these are measures 
which suit very happily with one another. This we see 
established into a kind of law by Vitruvins, What comes 
nearest to a certain proportion in their accounts with respect to 
height is that in a room twice as long as wide, the length and 
breadth were summed up together, and the height was deter- 
mined at half that measure. Thus a room of 20 feet long and 
10 wide was made 15 feet high. These seemed their most 
established proportions, but they often variedthem. From their 
time rooms have been made of a variety of proportions, and 
many of them very happily, but we, no more than the ancients, 
have yet any one rule for what is best of all. This is the more 
singular because it is a business of mere mathematical quantity, 
and one would think might be ascertained without much 
difficulty. 

The rules the moderns have established, or endeavoured to 
establish, are not so plain and simple as those we have named 
from the ancients. Some square the breadth, and then draw- 
ing a diagonal from corner to corner of the square, they give 
this as the best measure of the height. This and other such 
measures have been used by many, but none of them universally 
received. Michel Angelo was the inventor of some of them, 
for he was one of the first who ventured to establish any pro- 
portion not found in the ancients, 

The form and manner of working the ceiling makes a 
natural variation in any given height of a room’; we shall there- 
fore recommend it to the architect always to fix upon the form 
of this part before he calculates the height, and to vary that 
proportion accordingly. As flat ceilings are the most universal 
we shall first mention these. Palladio lays down a rule for 
rooms upon the first floor with flat ceilings, which is that their 
height be equal to the breadth, from the floor to the joists. 
Others allow more than this in various proportions, and though 
Palladio’s be a very good general rule, yet more is better. 
Some have allowed less, but that for rooms upon this floor is 
wrong. Upon the second storey Palladio varies the height by 
a considerable reduction, for he orders that it be less than the 
breadth of the recom by one-sixth. 

When rooms on the first storey have the ceilings arched this 
author makes a difference, and with sufficient reason ; for these 
he allows the height in a square room to be one-third more 
than the breadth. We see the ancients in square rooms allowed 
a greater height, and something is to be said in favour of each 
practice. Their rooms were more magnificent, and these 
directed by Palladio would be more light. We have instances 
of both proportions very exactly preserved abroad, some in 


-houses built by Palladio, and others in such as are of an earlier 


date. It is not easy to determine which upon the whole is the 
better, because there are palpable advantages in each ; the 
wisest method would be to endeavour at a proportion between 
the two, which should avoid the disadvantages of both, for 
both have these as well as advantages. Such a middle propor- 
tion might have a sufficient addition of dignity in imitation of 
the ancient rooms, and be light enough to the top, though not 
so light as those of Palladio’s proportion ; but whoever shall 
set about this reformation, both of the antique and this 
eminent master, must remember that it is in England he 
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builds, and not in Italy. The same space will not be so well 
enlightened here by the same apertures as there, where the 
sky is clearer and the sun more bright. Therefore in establish- 
ing what we express by a proportion between the two, he is not 
to take the exact middle number, but certainly something less 
than half the difference is to be added to Palladio’s height. 
This is taking a mean measure in effect, though not in feet and 
inches, because it is allowing for the difference of the Italian 
and English light. If this were all, the point were easily deter- 
mined ; but much more is necessary. Between half and a third 
of the breadth added in the height, there may be innumerable 
proportions, the measure being minutely divided. Of all these 
some one is indisputably better than any other, but which that 
is none yet have fairly tried ; and it is a point nothing but trial 
can determine. 

As experience here must be the certain director, all we can 
do is to advise the young architect into the right track for 
making his experience useful. Let him, on the first opportunity 
his employment offers of making an arched ceiling, determine 
the height of the room as we have directed by allowing some- 
thing less than a medium between the one and a half and one 
and a third the breadth. When he sees the effect this has, let 
him, in the next room he builds of the same kind, vary on one 
side or the other, and so on in every instance, keeping an exact 
register of the proportions of each. 

In those rooms with arched ceilings whose length is greater 
than their breadth this author directs a new height to be found 
by adding the length and breadth, and dividing that measure 
in half. If a room, on this proportion, were 12 feet long, 6 
broad, and had an arched ceiling, the height of it must be 
9 feet, that being the half of the joint measure of the length 
and breadth, which put together are 18 feet. ‘This is a very 
plain and familiar direction, but it is further from exact truth 
and perfection than the other. Its error is on the side of 
excess, not defect ; and we advise the architect to endeavour 
establishing a proper height by repeating his variations, in 
making rooms of this proportion less and less by small degrees 
in height than according to the rules of Palladio. 

This author’s proportions are brought to a fair trial in 
England, as we have before observed, because they are cal 
culated for a freer, clearer and brighter air; and upon all these 
occasions more height may be allowed to a room of equal 
dimensions, and with an equal number of windows, here than 
there. 

This author adds another rule, but more difficult and less 
accurate, by which he determines that in a room 9g feet long 
and only 4 wide, the height will be determined at 6 feet. But 
this is not only worse proportioned, but the rule will not always 
be capable of being executed, as himself observes, by numbers. 


AMERICAN BUILDING REGULATIONS. 


eee following regulations for the dimensions of buildings 
are now in force in the new town of Yonkers :— 

1. No wall, structure, building, part or parts thereof shall 
hereafter be built, constructed, altered or repaired in the city 
of Yonkers, except in conformity with the provisions of these 
regulations. 

2. Except as provided in Section 3 of these regulations, all 
buildings hereafter erected in this city shall have all walls con- 
structed of stone, brick, iron, or other hard incombustible 
material, properly bonded and solidly put together, with close 
joints; and the walls of all buildings shall be built to a line 
and be carried up plumb and straight, and the several com- 
ponent parts of said building shall be built and constructed in 
such manner as is herein provided. 

3. Frame or wooden buildings may be erected in this city, 
provided that such frame or wooden buildings shall not exceed 
three storeys in,height, and shall not have a frontage of over 
45 feet, and that at the time of the erection of said frame or 
wooden buildings an open space of 3 feet intervenes between 
the buildings so erected and the nearest adjacent building. 

4. The basement walls of dwelling-houses not over 36 feet 
in height, and not over 25 feet in width, shall not be less than 
12 inches thick if of brick. The other walls (not including 
foundation walls) shall not be less than 8 inches thick ; but no 
party wall shall be less than 12 inches thick. The walls of 
dwelling-houses over 36 feet in height, and not over 50 feet in 
height, shall not be less than 12 inches thick above the 
foundation walls, except the top storey, the wall of which may 
be 8 inches, 

5. No wall of any building now erected or hereafter to be 
built or erected shall be cut off below or altered without per- 
mission so to do having been first obtained from the Inspector 
of Buildings. Every temporary support placed under any 
structure, wall, girder, or beam, during the erection, finishing, 
alteration, or repairing of any building or structure, or any part 
thereof, shall be of sufficient strength to safely carry the load to 
The walls of every building, during the 
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erection or alteration, shall be strongly braced from the beams 
of each storey until the building is enclosed, and the roof tier 
of beams shall be strongly braced to the beams of the storey 
below until the floors in the said building are laid. 

6. In no case shall the wall or walls of any building be 

carried up more than two storeys in advance of any other wall 
except the front wall. 
_ 7. In all buildings every floor shall be of sufficient strength 
in all its parts to bear safely upon every superficial foot of its 
surface 75 lbs.; and if used as a place of public assembly 
120 lbs ; and, if used as a store, factory, warehouse, or for any 
other manufacturing or commercial purpose, from 150 lbs. 
and upwards ; and every floor shall be of sufficient strength to 
bear safely the weights aforesaid, in addition to the weights of 
the materials of which the floor is composed; and every 
column, post, or other vertical support shall be of sufficient 
strength to bear safely the weight of the portion of each and 
every floor depending upon it for support, in addition to the 
weight required as above to be supported safely upon said 
portions of said floor. 

8. The planking and sheathing of the roof of every building 
other than frame, erected or built as aforesaid, shall in no case 
be extended across the front, rear, side, end, or party wall 
thereof, unless filled in between with brick and mortar level to 
the top of the beam. 

9 No building already erected or hereafter to be built in 
said city shall be raised, altered, or built upon in,such manner 
that were such building wholly built or constructed after the 
passage of this Act it would be in violation of any of the 
provisions of these regulations. Before any building shall be 
enlarged, raised, altered or built upon the same shall be first 
examined by the Inspector of Buildings to ascertain if the 
building or buildings are in good and safe condition to be 
enlarged, raised, altered or built upon, and no such building 
shall be enlarged, raised, altered or built upon until after such 
examination shall have been made and a decision thereon 
rendered by the Inspector of Buildings; and the decision 
of said Inspector after such examination shall be made without 
delay. 

10. Before the erection, construction or alteration of any 
building or part of any building in the city of Yonkers is com- 
menced the owner, or his agent or architect, shall submit to the 
Inspector of Buildings a detailed statement, in writing, of the 
specifications, and a full and complete copy of the plans of such 
proposed work, which shall be accompanied with a statement 
in writing, giving the full name and residence (street and 
number) of the owner, or of each of the owners of said 
building or proposed building. Such statement may be made 
by the agent or architect of the person or persons hereinbefore 
required to make the same; said statement and detailed state- 
ment and copy of the plans shall be kept on file in the office of 
the Inspector of Buildings, and the erection, construction or 
alteration of said buildings, or any part thereof, shall not be 
commenced or proceeded with until said statements and plans 
shall have been so filed and approved by the Inspector of 
Buildings. Ordinary repairs may be made without notice to 
the Inspector, but such repairs shall not be construed to 
include the cutting away of any stone or brick: wall, or any 
portion thereof, the removal or cutting of any beams or sup- 
ports, or the removal, change or closing of any staircase. 

11. The drainage and plumbing of all buildings, both public 
and private, hereafter erected in the city of Yonkers, shall ke 
erected in accordance with plans previously approved in writing 
by the Board of Health or its authorised agent. Suitable 
drawings and descriptions of the said plumbing and drainage 
shall in each case be submitted and placed on file in the 
Health Department. 

12. The Inspector of Buildings shall attend at his office 
each day between the hours of 11 o’clock A M. and 12 o'clock A M., 

13. The Inspector shall keep a constant supervision of all 
buildings in the course of erection, and report in writing to the 
Mayor any violation of the law of the State or of any of these 
regulations, and the Mayor is authorised upon such report to 
take such legal proceedings as shall be necessary to enforce 
compliance with the Jaw of the State and the regulations of the 
Common Council and of the Inspector of Buildings. 

14. Any person aggrieved at the decision of the Inspector 
of Buildings may appeal, in writing, to the Mayor, who shall 
decide the question involved, and report at the next meeting of 
the Common Council his action in the premises. And the 
Common Council shall have power to review the action of the 
Mayor, and may overrule the same by a two-thirds vote. 

15. The Inspector of Buildings shall examine all buildings 
deemed by him to be unsafe in any particular, or reported to 
him to be unsafe, and within twenty-four hours after such 
examination deliver duplicate reports of the condition of said 
buildings, one to the Mayor and one to the Common Council, 
by leaving the same with the City Clerk. 

16. Fire escapes shall be erected upon such buildings when- 
ever and in such manner as shall be required by the Inspector 
of Buildings. 
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to the small landlords alone ; change of fashion was also a 
factor. Elsewhere it is stated :—‘‘ Bedfordbury once formed 
part of the Bedford estate. It was alienated on fee farm 
grants, and while the adjoining Bedford property maintained 
its character, Bedfordbury sank lower and lower.” It is not 
said what character the place bore when it was ducal pro- 
perty, but, judging by its appearance for the last thirty years, 
we may assume that it was leased because it was a disgrace 
to the estate, and no tenant was to be discovered courageous 
enough to run the risk of improving the house. The Bed- 
ford estate is a risky sort of evidence to depend on, and it 
is owing to the fact that all properties have not been con- 
trolled in the manner there adopted that the landlords’ case 
stands so well. We differ also from Mr. JAmEs in believing 
that short leases have much to do with jerry-building. But 
that evil might be remedied if the landlords cared. In many 
places they are indifferent, for it is assumed that in course 
of time the defective houses will have to make way for those 
of a better class. One thing is certain, that amidst the 
advocates of enfranchisement there are few working-men. 
Their interest in the question is seen from the evidence 
given before the committee. It was found “that when at 
Grimsby Mr. HENEAGE offered nearly 1,000 freeholds for 
sale to the lessees, only 32 lessees applied to purchase ; 
and that when Lord St. Levan made a similar offer to 
4,000 tenants at Devonport, 200 applications only were 
received, and of these applicants less than one-half actually 
purchased ; and at Llanelly a like offer met with the same 
fate.” From these facts it is plain that the time for dealing 


wtih the subject has not arrived. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


One of the Paris journals has considered the present 
time, when the utility of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts is 
questioned in the Chambers, as opportune for narrating the 
history of the foundation of the great ateliers connected 
with the school, and which are under the independent 
control of eminent artists. They did not exist pricr to 
1863. Previously the artists who belonged to the Institut 
used to come in turn and serve for two months in criticising 
and correcting the works of the students of the school. It 
resembled the method adopted by the early Academicians, 
and it was inexpensive. About 1863 M. NIEWERKERKE, 
who was an intimate associate of the Emperor, proposed a 
new scheme of education in the school. The reason 
assigned is that he was vexed with his treatment by the 
artists, who did not consider his works in sculpture entitled 
him to election into the Institut ; and he was’only made an 
honorary member, as if he were an amateur. But why 
should not M. NIEWERKERKE be allowed to share the 
opinion of many competent judges who considered that the 
school was perishing under the Academicians? At any 
rate, he advised the Emperor to open free ateliers, which 
should be directed by artists who did not belong to the 
Institut. It is always held to be advantageous in France 
to have artists who are devoted to the ruling power ; and 
the Emperor therefore undertook, as a matter of policy, to 
have the scheme carried out. The direction was entrusted 
to Rogert FLreury, the painter, who died a few weeks 
ago. Ashe was supposed to hold a neutral position, it 
was resolved that VIOLLET-LE-Duc should deliver the open- 
ing lecture. ‘The students would not, however, hear it. 
The architect and other upholders of the new system were 
forced to retreat; but outside they were treated with still 
more disrespect. M. NIEWERKERKE especially was selected 
for attack. Afterwards the students marched to the Institut, 
which never before was the subject of so much applause. 
In those days there was a fear of crowds, and sufficient 
police were sent to put a stop to the manifestation. The 
opening did not augur well for the prosperity of the ateliers ; 
but French fickleness takes events of the kind very lightly, 
and there is no doubt the new institution was a boon to 


students. 


Tue American students of painting in Paris form an 
important element in the principal ateliers, and apparently 
the number of them will increase in time. ‘Their native 
shrewdness is shown by the establishment of a club at 
131 Boulevard Montparnasse, which was opened recently by 
Mr. WuitTeLaAw-Reip. In clubs of the kind architectural 
students are too often excluded, but it is to be supposed that 
all the arts will be represented in the new club. 


Ir Bailie Nico. Jarvie and his worthy father the 
Deacon were allowed to have another glimpse of Glasgow 
they would grieve over the state of the Saltmarket and the 
neighbouring part of the Trongate. ‘Trade has since their 
days taken a westward course, and there is a risk that the 
east end of the city will decline in other ways as in com- 
merce. The Corporation have been forced to do some. 
thing for the improvement of the district. The last plans 
drawn by the late Joun Carrick were for blocks of build- 
ings there, with shops below and tenements above. But as the 


_ THe Roumanian Government have applied to the 
Minister of Fine Arts in France for permission to enable 
M. Henri Revolt, the architect, to visit Roumania in 
order to report upon some works of restoration which 
have been recently carried out. It is needless to say the 
permission was granted, The French Minister has utilised 
the occasion by giving a commission to M. Revoit for a 
series of reports on the archeology of the districts he is 
about to visit. In that way France will be enriched by 
essays from one of her foremost archeologists, and as the 
Roumanian Government is bound to pay expenses the cost 
to the French ratepayer will be so trivial that the present 
body of deputies cannot object to the arrangement. This 
time M. Bourceots has shown himself to be a man of 


business and decision. 


with two of the buildings. It is necessary, however, that 
the existing houses lying between Nos. 14 to 32 Saltmarket, 
along with the buildings in the rear, shall be taken down 
and the ground cleared before the operations connected 
with the construction of the new buildings can be com- 
menced. ‘The proposal when brought before the Council 
received much opposition. Considering how long the im- 
provement has been talked about, it is strange that some 


We lately noticed a book on ground-rents, by Mr. | of the members should be eager for a further delay. It was 


C. H. Sarcant, M.A. Another lawyer, Mr. C. A. JAMEs, 
has written a pamphlet in support of the same side—that is, 
the landlords——and especialiy in opposition to the Lease- 
holders’ Enfranchisement Association, and Mr. Lawson, its 
representative. Much of what was said about the volume 
applies to the smaller work. It explains, on the evidence 
given before various Parliamentary Committees, how the 
ground-landlords are guilty of fewer offences against the 
community than is supposed, and how the abolition of the 
leasehold system would not make an Arcadia of England. 
Among the cases referred to are two London districts. In 
one place Mr. JAMES says: —“ Soho was once leasehold pro- 
perty belonging to the Portland estate. It was sold off in 
small portions towards the end of the last century, and from 
that time forth steadily degenerated, until from one of the 
first residential neighbourhoods in London it became one of 
the most neglected. Rebuilding ceased ; repairs were left 
undone.” In this case it is hardly fair to ascribe the decline 


be invited to send in competitive plans, showing how they 
could reconstruct the south side of the Trongate, and that 
the author of the approved plans be entrusted with the 


competition might be welcomed, but at present architects 
would hesitate about becoming entangled with an improve- 
ment scheme of that kind. Another councillor declared 
that the plan proposed of a hollow square was defective, 
and likely to be disapproved if there were proper building 
regulations. ‘The opponents would probably have prevailed 
if there was not another element to be considered. This is 
an agreement entered into with one of the railway com- 
panies, by which the widening and improvement of the 
streets inorder to facilitate traffic has become a necessity. 
It was accordingly resolved to commence operations, but to 
leave the question of the hollow square to be determined 
whenever the additional buildings are demanded. 


expense of the whole would be great, a start'is to be made— 


proposed by one councillor ‘‘that the architects of the city 


carrying out of the undertaking.” At any other time the 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 

NO. 239._SCUOLA HANBURY, VERMIGLIA. 
NO, 240._HOME OF REST, LITTLEHAMPTON,. 


[W. D. CAROE, M.A.) 
[HALSEY RICARDO.] 


: JAPAN, INDIA, 
“7 “HESE panels are companions to those we published 
last week, as exemplifying some of the figurework 
that is executed at Burmantofts. 


AMBLE WESLEYAN CHAPEL, MINISTER’S HOUSE, &c. 


HESE buildings are being erected on a somewhat 
peculiar site, the fall from the street to the back 

being 16 feet, and this has been taken advantage of to 
allow the school and vestries to be built underneath the 
chapel and yet above ground, while the floor of the chapel 
The chapel is seated 
for 400 on the ground floor and in a small gallery over 
the entrance lobby. The schoolroom is 36 feet by 44 feet, 


and by an arrangement of shutters the areas of two roomy 


vestries can be added to this. ‘The interior fittings of the 
chapel, including the hammer-beam roof, are carried out 
in pitch-pine. ‘he windows are filled with pale tinted 
quarry glazing. The mason’s work is being carried out in 
stone from the Birling Quarries, near Warkworth, by 
‘Messrs. R. CarsE & Son, of Amble, and the other trades 
are in the hands of Mr. D. M. Spencer, for joiner’s work, 
plumbing, painting and glazing ; Mr. Pu. Woop for slater’s 
work, and Mr, J. H. Lyatt for plastering. ‘The clerk of 
the works is Mr. Beatriz, Mr. GEorGE REAVELL, jun., of 
Alnwick, is-the architect, and the work, as carried out 
from his designs and under his superintendence, will cost 
about 2,300/. 


RESIDENCE AT SURBITON. 


HIS house was to have been erected in the main 
road on Surbiton Hill, but owing to the inability of 
finding a sufficiently central and large site for same the 
The 
walls were to be faced with red bricks, with white Mans- 
field stone dressings, &c., Broseley tiles of dark colour for 
roofs and vertical tilework, the half-timberwork being 
varnished oak with light-brown stuccowork between. In 
arrangement every care was taken to make the business 
part of the house as distinct as possible from the main 
and private part, but at the same time within easy access 
from same, and so that, if necessary, the study could be 
made a consultation-room for the better class of patients. 
The first floor contains five bedrooms, large nursery, bath- 
room, &c,, and in the roof three attics, cistern room, &c. 
The house was designed for Dr. Gipss, of Surbiton Hill, 
and the architect is Mr. R. LANo PEARCE, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOOIATION, 


ee proceedings of the special business meeting were 
resumed on Friday evening, the president, Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, F.R.I.B.A , taking the chair a little after seven o’clock. 
Letters from members who were prevented attending 
were read by Mr. Farrow, hon. secretary. Mr. Wm. White 
Said he hardly liked to express an opinion on the working of 
the Association, having taken so little part in it, but his opinion 
was that no votes should be taken in a haphazard way ona 
question of importance. Mr. H. L, Florence was of opinion 
that voting papers would occasion votes to be given under an 
imperfect apprehension of important questions in the case of 
many who were not taking an active interest in the working of 
the Association. Mr. Lovegrove, that much of the new scheme 
Was excellent, but the idea of raising the subscription must be 
abandoned. He knew several who intended to resign member- 
ship, and he also contemplated the same if the subscription 
Were raised. He was in favour of voting papers. Mr. T. R. 
Hooper, that a twelve mile radius should be fixed as the limit 
for London members. Mr. Alfred Gotch, that the important 
decision arrived at on May 30 should not be frustrated or 
delayed. Mr. W. L. T. Brown specified certain cases where he 
thought London members might be let off with half a guinea 
Subscription. A letter was also read from Mr. W. S. Jackson. 
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_The PRESIDENT said Mr, Max Clarke, who had moved the 
adjournment the previous week, was unable to attend. He 
therefore called on Mr. Brodie, the seconder, to open a dis- 
cussion as to the alteration of Rule 43. 

Mr. LEVERTON said he thought the notice papers sent out 
contained partisan statements. 

Mr. FARROW said it had been necessary to state on the 
notice what had taken place at the meeting for information of 
the members. That statement had been made as short, con- 
sistent with intelligibility, as possible, for one good reason, 
namely, to save expense. 

Mr. STANNUS put a question which the President answered. 
Mr. Stannus pressed his question further into personal 
matters not connected with the Association, but allowed the 
subject to drop when it was pointed out that he could have 
applied for information in the proper quarter. 

Mr. BRopIie said he agreed to a great extent with the pro- 
posed alteration of Rule 43, but that the present time was 
most inopportune for the change. He proposed it should be 
considered at an early date next session. The education 
question had been considered for some years. A special com- 
mittee had thoroughly threshed it out. The committee had 
adopted the report of the special committee. That report had 
been sent to every member, discussed at one special meeting 
after another, and approved of. The committee were then 
instructed to draft any alterations necessary to be made in the 
rules. It would, therefore, be a waste of time to send out 
voting papers, though if they were sent out he believed the 
previous decisions would be ratified by the voting papers. 
The members, he thought, had made up their minds, and post- 
poning the matter would not make them alter their minds. 

Mr. H. O, CRESSWELL said that if the consideration of the 
alteration was postponed, it would necessitate that the con- 
sideration of the other proposed changes in the rules must be 
postponed also. 

Mr, M. GARBUTT thought voting papers would be a mis- 
take. ‘Those chiefly concerned and interested were the regular 
attendants at the meetings. He proposed to amend the 
alteration thus, “ That all voting should be by show of hands, 
but in the case of alteration of rules or change in the constitu- 
tion of the Association, a majority of two-thirds of the whole 
number voting at a meeting should be required.” 

Mr. STANNUS supported, saying he was strongly in favour 
of the proposal. 

Mr. NEEDHAM WILSON asked whether the promoters of 
the scheme could not smoothe matters for them by getting to 
know the consensus of opinion of the general body. He 
objected to the fraction of members present at any meeting 
altering the rules, and in regard of voting papers many 
members would be too indifferent to return the voting papers. 

The PRESIDENT said they would do everything they could 
to smooth matters if they knew how todo it. They had spent 
an hour before the meeting opened, in considering it, but could 
not see what more could be done. The only way they had was 
to call a meeting (cries of dissent). How could the whole body 
be satisfied if they could not be brought together? There were 
two sets of opinion on what the committee had placed before 
them. The committee would welcome an agreement with the 
report, but could not help it if the report was not to the liking 
of all. If voting papers were to be sent out, the pros and cons 
of the question to be voted on must at any rate be printed to 
accompany the papers. 

Mr. CoLE A. ADAMS said the question before them was a 
difficult one. His opinion was that he might see a proposition 
on an agenda paper and make up his mind to vote dead against 
it, but if he came to the meeting and heard the arguments on 
both sides he probably would vote for the proposition. Parlia- 
ment might just as well send out voting papers to its members. 
It was not faira member should sit quietly in his study and 
there give his vote. In courts of law the plaintiff told his 
story and it was convincing. ‘The defendant told his story and 
you then believed he was right. But after that you had an im- 
partial summing-up by the judge. A proper vote could not be 
given without hearing the arguments on both sides. The 
Institute had adopted something like the proposed voting 
papers, but the Institute had gone further by enacting that the 
whole of the discussion should be printed and also sent to every 
member. Were they prepared for this expense? Every year 
there was a considerable accession of new members—the more 
the better—but it was not fair to put these questions to any 
members in their own study to answer. Most of the changes 
affected metropolitan members. If a strong opinion existed 
among the metropolitan members it was their bounden duty to 
come to the meetings and express it. Would it not be better 
to put off the question for another year for more careful con- 
sideration ? 

Mr. SrrRR said he would accept Mr. Adams’s suggestion. 
He thought adjourned meetings were out of order after the 
session was Over. 

Mr. A. B. PITE said he would go further than Mr. Adams. 
At the last meeting they found a good many rules wanted 
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amending. It was about a quarter of a century since they were 
drafted. (Mr. Mathews: Fourteen years.) He suggested that 
the meeting should express its opinion on matters of principle 
only, but at the same time he wanted a special committee 
appointed to revise the whole of the rules. 

Mr. T. E. PrRycE seconded Mr. Garbutt’s amendment, 
which, as it blocked the way, had to be voted on or withdrawn. 
Mr. STANNUS said he hoped Mr. Garbutt would withdraw 
his amendment, as he had a suggestion to make which he 
thought would solve the difficulty. 

Mr. EARLE said that having become acquainted with Mr. 
Pite’s views he hoped any alteration whatever of the rule would 
be opposed. 

Mr. J. D. MATHEWS said he was surprised at Mr. Adams’s 
views, looking on him as a constitutional man ; as he understood 
all the members had received the report, and they should have 
no difficulty in making up their minds. He did not think the 
expense need stand in the way of sending out printed notices 
setting forth the pros and cons. There were plenty of other 
ways of cutting down the expenditure. As a member who had 
worked for years for the Association he felt that the scheme 
must be looked into very fully, that what had been done in the 
past might not be overturned. He had not attended the 
meeting, however, to force his views on the Association. 

Mr. FARROW said Mr. Mathews had told them that the 
Association had at various times modified the working of the 
Association to meet needs as they arose. Those modifications 
and alterations of rules had been decided on by show of hands. 
That system had been found to work well all the time. Many 
members, other than what Mr. Farrow called retired members, 
liked to have a hand inthe working of the Association, and 
attended the meetings. All present that night had an active 
interest in the Association. Therefore he was in favour of a 
two-thirds majority present at a meeting deciding as to the 
raising of the subscription, because those at the actual meeting 
would probably know more about the merits of the proposal 
than others. As to finances, retrenchment had been made in 
regard of the soirée and the library. These and other details 
were brought out in discussion at the meetings, and an impar- 
tial judgment could be formed. Mr. Garbutt seemed to have 
suggested the best solution of the difficulty. 

Mr. HUDSON said the President was right, that the com- 
mittee had no means of communicating with the general body, 
and therefore they proposed the alteration of Rule 43 to afford 
the means. Some who were quite az courant with the affairs 
of the Association could not always attend meetings. Those 
who wished to alter the rule would probably vote for some, and 
possibly all of the other alterations. The business of Parliament 
was to meet and take votes. The business of the Association 
was to have papers read and discussed, &c, If they met fort- 
nightly to alter rules Mr. Adams’s reference would be relevant. 
But members who did not attend meetings did get possession 
of the facts. If a member voted without proper knowledge he 
was alone responsible, and the responsibility must rest with 
him. 

Mr. FLEMING said they were all agreed in striving to avoid 
what would do harm to the Association. The proposed 
changes in the rules included Rule 4, which comprised the 
whole question. Though in favour of the amendment, he 
wished the whole scheme to be sent round to the members. 
Their business was to convince all the members. 

Mr. PITE asked Mr. Garbutt to withdraw the amendment, 
because, if it were carried, voting by two-thirds would come 
into operation that night, and as they had not a two-third 
majority the scheme would be wrecked. 

Mr. GARBUTT: I am in favour of the scheme ; but if two- 
thirds are against the alteration, it ought not to be carried. 

The PRESIDENT put the amendment. A considerable majority 
voted against it, and it was lost. 

Mr. STANNUS then brought forward his suggestion, which 
later on was put to the meeting as follows :—‘‘ That a special 
committee be appointed by this meeting to revise the whole 
body of rules, and that all suggested alterations be refeired to 
it, and that it shall report at an early date next session.” Mr. 
Stannus said they did not want to wreck the scheme, but 
wanted to arrive at a sodus vivendt, They had never wished 
to wreck it, and they had not opposed it. 

The PRESIDENT said that was, he believed, perfectly under- 
stood by all, 

Mr. ADAMS said that Mr. Stannus had asked him to second 
the amendment, and it so entirely accorded with his own feel- 
ings, that he had great pleasure in doing so. He hoped no 
more amendments would be proposed. The committee had 
given an immense amount of attention to the question, and had 
worked most enthusiastically. 

Mr. JOHN SLATER: As the mover of the original reso- 
lutions, | should like to say that I offer no objection to this 
course. 

Mr. PITE: Cannot we vote on the principle? 

Mr. FARROW said there was a point to be borne in mind. 
They constantly received letters from probationers preparing 


-this point. 


for the preliminary examination, asking whether there were 
certain classes they could join—frequently for one on physics. 
These examinations were going on, and if the Association did 
not start these classes others would be started. Should outside 
institutions, some possibly cramming ones, but at any rate 
managed by outsiders to the profession—doctors, lawyers, &c.— 
start the classes, or should architectural education be in the 
hands of architects—in other words, in the hands of the Asso- 
ciation, the Institute having declined to be an educational 
body? Delay would give these institutions their opportunity. 
Such systems would not be satisfactory, and the scale of fees 
would be higher. The Association should step into the fore- 
front at once, and become the educating body for England. 

Mr, BRODIE said those remarks were particularly to the 
point. He hoped the meeting would not break up without 
ratifying the scheme. Who could know better what was 
wanted than those who had voted and settled on the scheme? 
Mr. Brédie’s remarks drew forth loud applause. 

Mr. MATHEWS said there was a rule empowering members 
so desirous to form a class on any particular subject. There 
was no falling off in the number of students. When the 
examinations were started he suggested to the committee to 
provide means for preparing for the examinations, and higher 
classes and courses of lectures were established. He wished to 
show that a precedent existed to obtain the needed advan- 
tages under the present rules. 

Mr. SLATER said no one must think he felt lukewarm on 
the subject of architectural education. -He had hoped their 
scheme would have been passed, but he should be sorry to see 
it passed that night by a small majority. That was more 
likely to wreck the scheme than by waiting a little while, when 
they hoped they would carry the whole of the members along 
with them. 

The PRESIDENT put the amendment, which was carried 
amid much applause, with scarce a dissentient. 

The PRESIDENT then put it to the meeting as a substantive 
motion, and it was carried. 

Mr. PITE suggested that the opinion of the meeting should 
be taken in regard of alteration of rules as a guide for the com- 
mittee, and at length moved an instruction to the committee 
that printed voted papers should be sent out. The sense of 
the meeting was against voting any instructions, and Mr. Pite 
proposed, Mr. Needham Wilson seconding, “ That it is 
desirable that printed voting papers should be sent out to all 
the members.” Mr. Pite was asked whether this was an 


instruction to the committee, and he left the matter in doubt, © 


saying that it was, but he had prefixed the words ‘it is 
desirable.” The President was asked whether the resolution 
would be binding, and replied “* Certainly not.” 

The motion was then put. Thirty-six voted in favour and 
thirty-six voted against. 


The system of voting-on-the-principle was not further ex- 


perimented with. 

On the motion of Mr. Dicksee, seconded by Mr. Stannus, it 
was resolved that the special committee should consist of not 
less than nine members, five to make a quorum. 

Mr. Stannus, seconded by Mr. Dicksee, moved that the 
special committee consist of Messrs. Cole Adams, Slater, 
Sirr, R. Phené Spiers, Pite, Pratt, Leonard Stokes, Farrow 
and Stannus. oe 

Various members being seconded proposed additional 
names, viz. Messrs. Pryce, Fleming, Needham Wilson, 
T. Roger Smith, Brodie, Max Clarke and Leverton. 


Eventually the nine first proposed by Mr. Stannus were. 


appointed, with power in case any declined to serve to fill the 
vacancies, taking members whose names came first in the list 
of those subsequently proposed. 

Mr. Stannus proposed and Mr. Leverton seconded a vote 
of thanks to the President and the committee, which was 
carried, and the proceedings concluded at 9 30. 


THE STRAND IMPROVEMENT BILL. - 


PARLIAMENTARY paper was issued on Tuesday con-— 


taining the following special report from the Select Com- 
mittee on the London Streets (Strand Improvement) Bill :— 
The Bill provides for an important metropolitan improye- 
ment in the widening of the Strand between the churches of 
St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement Danes. For this purpose 


it is proposed by the London County Council to remove all the 


houses in the block of buildings between Holywell Street and 
the Strand, and also other houses fronting the Strand, and to 
throw their sites into the public road, making a wide street at 
The limits of deviation in the Bill include the pro- 
perty between Wych Street and the Strand and other property 


in the neighbourhood, and the Bill proposes to give to the | 


London County Council the usual powers to take the property 
within the limits of deviation by compulsion. 


os 


The Bill also 
contained clauses by which it was proposed to levy contribu- | 
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tions upon a certain area of property in the neighbourhood of 
the improvement, which it was alleged would be increased in 
value thereby, in the form of rent-charges to be fixed by an 
arbitrator on each house or property, after the improvement is 
carried out, with the proviso that the capital value of the total 
contribution thus to be levied should not exceed one-half of the 
cost of the improvement, The property included in this area, 
called “the betterment area,” virtually extended from the 
Thames Embankment to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and from the 
Law Courts to Somerset House. The Committee are of opinion 
that no appreciable increase of value would accrue by carrying 
out the proposed improvement to any houses other than those 
on the north side of the Strand fronting the improved and 
widened street, and forming a very small portion of ‘ the bet- 
terment area.” With respect to these houses, it was admitted 
by the opponents of the Bill that they will be enhanced in value 
when the improvement is effected, but they maintained that the 
principle adopted in similar cases of town improvements, under 
which local authorities have been allowed to take, under com- 
pulsory powers, land and houses adjoining such improvements, 
with a view to recouping the cost of the improvement by a 
resale at the enhanced value, was a better mode of carrying 
out the object in view. On the part of the London County 
Council it was contended that experience in metropolitan 
improvements, where such powers of taking property with a 
view to recoupment had been given and carried out, had been 
unsatisfactory, and that owing to the excessive prices awarded, 
the necessity of buying up numerous interests, the compensa- 
tion for the removal of trades, and the legal costs involved, 
there was, practically, no recoupment. No sufficient evidence 
in support of this contention was presented. The committee 
have had a concurrence of expert evidence to show that in the 
case of allrecent metropolitan improvements, the corner houses 
and the actual frontage of a new or improved street have alone 
increased in value in consequence of such improvement. They 
have had no evidence of substantial advantage having accrued, 
or being likely to accrue to property other than such frontages 
or corner houses in the improvement cited before them, or in 
the present proposed improvement. They have, therefore, not 
had the means of forming an opinion upon any evidence given 
before them as to the application of the principle of betterment, 
over areas sufficiently large to enable the authority making the 
improvement to levy thereupon any substantial contribution 
towards the cost of such improvement. In the present case 
the committee are of opinion that the principle of betterment 
could not be applied to the improvement proposed by the 
- Bill, There are no other circumstances of which, in the opinion 
of the committee, it is desirable that the House should be 
informed, 


BURNHAM THORFE CHURCH. 


A? there appears to be some apprehension that the proposed 
restoration of Burnham Thorpe Church may transform 
the building so that it will no longer correspond with what was 
seen by Nelson in his youthful days, Sir A. W. Blomfield, the 
architect, has found it necessary to offer the following explana- 
tion :—Nothing new can be said of the much-vexed question of 
church restoration generally. The arguments on both sides are 
perfectly well known to all interested in the subject, but it 
frequently happens that in individual cases there are circum- 
stances which, if generally known, would go far to influence and 
modify the views of practical and moderate people. The church 
of Burnham Thorpe is a case in point. The decay caused by 
weather and long neglect has no doubt been going on for 
centuries, but by far the greater part—indeed, as far as I have 
been able to discover at present, the whole—of the destruction, 
spoliation and disfigurement which it is now proposed to repair, 
reinstate and remedy has been perpetrated within the last 
hundred years, and after the departure of Lord Nelson from 
the home of his youth, which he is not known ever to have 
visited again. The works carried out by his father—consisting 
chiefly of pulling down the south aisle and building up the side 
arches, rebuilding the ruined top of the tower in the most 
unskilful and barbarous manner, bricking up the arch between 
itand the nave and erecting in front of it an extremely ugly 
gallery, and, lastly, sweeping away whatever remained of the 
old oak seats, and replacing them with deal pews of the 
commonest kind—were not completed until December 1793, 
and could never have been seen by Nelson, who finally left 
Burnham Thorpe in January of the same year, nearly twelve 
months before. Some years later the old oak roofs of the nave 
and chancel were removed and replaced by deal ones of the 
meanest character, covered with blue slate; and, finally, the 
peal of bells, which existed till after Nelson’s death, disappeared, 
but when and how there is no record to show. It is thus 
evident that the church as we now see it is totally unlike that 
in which Nelson must have prayed as aboy. It isnot proposed 
to alter a single feature which exists as he must have seen it, 
nor will anything be removed that can in any way be associated 


with his memory. The top of the tower and the south aisle 
will be rebuilt, all arches will be opened out, the modern deal 
pews and roofs will give place to oak of suitable character, and 
the only old roof remaining—viz. that over the north aisle— 
will be carefully preserved and repaired. 

This brief statement of facts, if it fails to appeal to those 
who object to anything which comes under the hateful name of 
“restoration,” will be held, I think, by most people to establish 
a strong case in favour of—let me say— rehabilitation” in 
this particular instance. 


ARCHA OLOGY IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Gone of the members of the Newbury District Field Club 
) journeyed on Wednesday in last week into one of the most 
delightful and interesting districts of the county of Buckingham, 
travelling vid Reading and Maidenhead to High Wycombe, 
which was reached at ten o'clock. After a stay of a few 
minutes at the hotel, says the Reading Mercury, the visitors 
made their way under the guidance of Mr. Parker, F.S.A., to 
Easton Street, to view the interesting Norman remains of the 
hospital of St. John the Baptist. 

Mr. Parker having conducted the party to the site of the 
common hall or dining-room of the hospital, prefaced his 
descriptive remarks by a few explanatory observations relating 
to the history of Wycombe, which was situated in the heart of 
the Chiltern forests. A celebrated fish stream which ran 
through that fertile valley probably attracted people to it in 
early times, and although there were no Roman track ways in 
the immediate neighbourhood, the Romans had left their marks 
on the locality, a Roman villa, with hypocausts, tesselated 
pavements, and the usual accompaniments of a Roman 
dwelling, being discovered some years ago on the east side of 
the town beyond the Rye Mead, a public recreation ground 
now known as ‘The People’s Park.” High Wycombe was a 
free burgh in the time of Henry I., and the first mention of 
mayor was made in the year 1302. The early town was 
clustered about the church, and there could be little doubt 
that the small burgh was enclosed by walls, with gates that 
were shut up at night. The town was formerly famous for 
its cloth manufactures, and in modern times became celebrated 
aS an important seat of the chairmaking trade, to which 
industry it owes its present prosperity, a great number of hands 
being employed in the factories here, as well as at West 
Wycombe. Mr. Parker reminded his auditory that the 
ruins, althovgh comparatively small in extent, are of ‘special 
interest as being amongst the very few remains of domestic 
Norman architecture to be met with in this country. 
Mr. Parker pointed out what are believed to be the original 
ovens of the hospital. In Bishop Tanner’s opinion the 
hospital was founded for a master, brethren and sisters, 
before 20 Hen. III. Easton Street, a portion of the 
road from London to Oxford, cuts through what must have 
been a part of the hospital grounds, and renders it difficult to 
realise the appearance of the place in the twelfth century, the 
street having been formed close to the buildings, and leaving 
them in an irregular position. The situation of the hospital 
as regards the town of Wycombe was eastward in a part called 
Estynton, or East Town, and this seems to indicate that it was 
outside the ancient zerrae dominicales, constituting the small 
burgh in Saxon times. Estynton, or East Town, possibly a 
cluster of a few houses, with the hospital, and the ancient mill 
known as Pan Mill, for its principal buildings, was so far a 
separate district that it had its own fair on the day of St. 
Thomas the Martyr. Mr. Parker is not aware that any record 
exists of the origin of the foundation of the hospital. The 
popular idea in the locality is that as it was dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist it belonged first to the Templars and then to 
the Knights Hospitallers, and Mr. Parker considers that such a 
theory is not without some justification, knowing that the hos- 
pitallers placed small societies of their brethren under the 
government of a commander. That the Templars had ex- 
tensive lands at Wycombe is clear, for the most important 
mancr at one time at Wycombe was the Manor of Temple 
Wycombe, though at the present day there is scarcely any pro- 
perty held under its Court Rolls. This manor is chiefly known 
now by a farm once belonging to it called Temple Farm, 
and by the road leading to the homestead called Temple 
End. King John granted this and cther manors to Robert 
de Vipont, who was a great friend and benefactor of. the 
Knights Templars. Robert granted the manors bestowed 
on him by King John to the Templars, who enjoyed 
them till the dissolution of their Order by Edward II. in 1324, 
when it is supposed Temple Wycombe was granted to the 
Knights Hospitallers. The true account seems to be that this 
was one of the hospitals of the Order of St. Augustine for the 
relief of poor and impotent persons, occupying the same place 
in the Middle Ages, though regarded as an institution of 
greater dignity, that the union workhouse now fills. The 
foundation of the hospital must be left to a certain extent to 
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conjecture, but there is evidence of grants being from time to 
time made to it by pious benefactors, which added to its in- 
come. In course of time the hospital became one of the 
principal institutions of the borough of Wycombe, and as 
early as 1344 it was in the patronage of the mayor and 
burgesses of the town. Still earlier it might have been associ- 
ated with the Corporation, as Wycombe is a town of great 
antiquity, its incorporation being ascribed with a degree of 
certainty to Henry I, The inmates of the hospital were ap- 
pointed by the burgesses on the ground of poverty and sickness, 
and took vows of chastity and obedience. Among the curious 
documents relating to this foundation, on the back of a lease 
granted by Edward Wellesbourne, master in 1515, has been 
discovered in much earlier handwriting a copy of a portion ofa 
bull of Pope Gregory IX., addressed to Grostéte, Bishop of 
Lincoln, the bishop of the diocese in which the hospital was 
situated, in which the Pope speaks of his ‘ Wellbelovyd 
chyldren, ye master and ye brethren of the ospetaule of Saint 
John Baptist of Wycobe,” and as to their having made 
“supplycation mekely.” The object of the bull is not, however, 
disclosed in the mutilated state of the copy. The early history 
of Wycombe gives a list of the masters taken from the 
records, which furnish imperfect information. There are re- 
corded the names of twenty-one masters, beginning with Robert, 
1265, and ending with Christopher Chalfont, who resigned in 
1553. On the dissolution of the monasteries, Zev. Henry VIIL., 
this foundation seems to have been extinguished, the Master 
having, as a matter of course, surrendered the lands of the 
hospital to the Crown, In the subsequent reigns of Edward VI. 
and Queen Mary, the foundation passed by grants and gifts of 
the Crown into private hands. In the reign of Elizabeth the 
Mayor and Burgesses asserted their ancient rights as its 
patrons, and in 1562 they granted the hospital, with the lands 
belonging to it, to Queen Elizabeth for the purpose of convert- 
ing it into a Royal Grammar School. The Queen immediately 
afterwards regranted by her letters patent the hospital, its lands 
and revenues, to the Mayor and Burgesses and their successors 
for ever for the support and maintenance of the Grammar 
School and four poor persons. In subsequent years the number 
of almspeople was increased. The building remained in use 
as a grammar school until a few years since, when a suitable 
structure, adapted to present requirements, was erected from 
the plans of Mr. Arthur Vernon, an ex-Mayor of High Wycombe. 
What remains of the old hospital are fragments, and important 
ones, of the hall and chapel. The hall is supposed to have 
been built in 1175, and the Norman pillars and arches are for 
the most part preserved. The only remains of the doorway in 
Easton Street are four small transitional Norman capitals, dis- 
covered some years since on the plaster being removed; the 
shafts of these capitals have been restored. The length of the 
hall was 59 feet 6 inches, the nave from pillar to pillar 18 feet 
3 inches, and the aisles 6 feet 6 inches in width. The capitals 
of the pillars are ornamented with sculptured foliage and shells, 
and a dragon, which has lost its head. The chapel stood on 
the southern part of the east side of the hall, opening into the 
hall, the length being 27 feet 6 inches. It is of later date than 
the hall. The site of the new grammar school formed the 
orchard connected with the old buildings, and the interesting 
Norman remains have been carefully preserved, and the modern 
buildings which surrounded them demolished. 

From the hospital ruins, which are preserved in the grounds 
in front of the new grammar school buildings, the party walked 
to Wycombe Church. The sacred edifice was erected in place 
of a Norman structure said to have been built by a wealthy 
Saxon, named Suarting, between 1070 and 1092. ‘Tradition 
States that it was built by the abbess and nuns of Godstowe in 
1273, and originally consisted of chancel, nave, aisles and a 
central tower, but in the early part of the fifteenth century the 
whole design was altered, the central tower, containing five bells 
of great weight, dating from 1583 to 1683, was removed, the 
columns and arches rebuilt on a loftier scale, and a clerestory 
and western door added ; it now consists of chancel with aisles, 
transepts, nave and a western tower, 108 feet high, built in 1522, 
and adorned with pinnacles in 1753 by the Earl of Shelburne. 
It contains ten bells cast in 1711 by Phelps, of Whitechapel, 
re-hung, and an excellent set of chimes constructed and fixed 
by Mr. Harman in 1790. The church contains many interest- 
ing monuments. The east window is a memorial to the late 
Lord Carrington, inserted by the voluntary contributions of his 
tenantry and friends. The register dates from 1598. Under 
Mr. Street’s direction the noble building was restored some 
years ago at a cost of about 8,000/. 

Mr. Parker, taking up a position in the south aisle, 
described the principal features of the noble edifice, explaining 
that it was the eighteenth largest parish church in England, 
and the whole framework was Early English. It was clearly a 
p*ocessional church, and at one period had no less than eight 
a ars. Mr. Parker mentioned that it was curious that in this 
eaurch rested the remains of a Prime Minister of England 

qithout any memorial. He referred to William, second Earl 
of Shelburne (Baron Wycombe). To his wife, however, who 
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died in childbed in 1771 at the age of twenty-six years, a 
beautiful memorial was erected, representing by a full-length 
figure a lady evidently possessed of great personal attractions, 
with her infant, indicative of the melancholy circumstances 
under which she breathed her last. 

A pleasant drive of rather more than two miles brought the 
party to West Wycombe Church, a peculiar structure standing 
on a striking elevation of the Chilterns, with an earthwork 
surrounding it, and probably representing the site of an ancient 
British church. The church, dedicated to St. Laurance, con- 
sists of chancel, nave and tower with six bells, one of which is 
dated 1581. It is built of brick and flint in the Classic style. 
The nave is lofty with painted ceiling with a broad handsome 
cornice, supported by bold pilasters with Corinthian capitals ; 
on the chancel ceiling is a beautiful representation in oil, by 
Borgnis, of Zhe Last Supper; the chancel contains several 
mural tablets to the Dashwood family. Close to the east end 
of the church is a hexagonal enclosure called the Mausoleum, 


built by Lord Le Despencer in 1763; the walls are composed © 


of flints and are ornamented with a frieze and cornice, 
supported by Tuscan columns ; within niches are monumental 
urns, one of which is to the memory of Lord Le Despencer, 
who died in 1781. 

The visitors afterwards drove to the church of St. Botolph, 
Bradenham, which bears evident marks of antiquity. In the 
low west tower are three bells and a clock. The bells are the 
oldest in the county, dating from 1297 and 1310. Onthenorth 
side of the chancel is a chapel, erected as a chantry by Lord 
Windsor in 1542. The south doorway has a remarkable arch of 
late Saxon or early Norman architecture. It is unusually small, 
richly moulded, and has a massive square sculptured stone 
placed across its base. There is a good priests’ door in the 
chancel, and above a door in the north wall of the chapel is the 
crest of the founder. In the floor of the chancel is the effigy in 
brass of Richard Redeberd, a rector of Bradenham, who died 
in 1521, and among other memorials we find a tablet to Isaac 
Disraeli, of Bradenham House, author of the “ Curiosities of 
Literature,” who died January 19, 1848, and of his wife Maria, 
to whom he was united for forty-five years. She died April 21, 
1847, in the 72nd year of her age. Their remains lie side by 
side in the vault in the adjoining chapel. 

In the thirteenth century the Earls of Warwick held the 
manor; Robert de Bradenham had it towards the close of that 
century. The Wiltshires, who afterwards possessed it, sold it 
in 1426 to John Boteler, and after the death of his wife, John 


Scott purchased and held it until 1500 ; then it was sold to Sir | 


Andrew Windsor, who in 1529 was created Lord Windsor of 
Bradenham. The second Lord Windsor was Sheriff of Bucks 
in 1538, and built the manor house, dying in 1558. His son 
Edward, Lord Windsor, entertained Queen Elizabeth here in 
1566, on her return from a visit to Oxford. The property now 


belongs to the Rev. John Graves, who took possession in 1854. 


The manor house is a large building, having a hall paved 
with marble 60 feet long, leading to a massive oak staircase. 
The house is prettily situated near woods, with terraces of 
greensward, almost unique. For twenty years it was the home 
of Isaac Disraeli, who died 1848, and here also his distin- 
guished son, Benjamin, afterwards Earl of Beaconsfield, spent 
many years of his early life, until after his niarriage he 
purchased the Hughenden estate, od 

The Vicar called attention to the splendid oak staircase, 
and also to the painted ceiling, executed by the same Italian 
artist who was engaged at West Wycombe Church. The 
Vicar showed rubbings from the lettering on the bells, the 
characters being of admirable design, although produced some ~ 
600 years ago. Leaving the manor house the Vicar led the 
way along the charming green terraces which are as old as the 
house itself, built in the reign of Henry VIII. 

From Bradenham the party had a pleasant drive to 
Hughenden. Before the Norman Conquest it was the property 
of Edith the Queen of Edward the Confessor. The name is 
Saxon, It has been variously rendered Huchendon, Hochenden, 
Hychendene, Hutchingdon, and Hitchenden. The last version 
has scarcely yet died out. The name is said by Mr. Downs to 


“very aptly describe its physical aspect—that is, an elevated — 
plain pierced by valleys.” After the Conquest, Hughenden was — 


granted to the celebrated Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, reverting 
upon his downfall to the Crown. It was regranted by Henry I. 
to Geoffrey de Clinton, builder of Kenilworth Castle ; and this 
individual, having founded a priory near his Warwickshire seat, 
gave Hughenden as part of its endowment. 
Kenilworth continued lords of the manor till the Dissolution. 
The Dormer family purchased it from Henry VIII., and held 
it directly or through collateral branches till 1738, when it was 
sold to Charles Savage, from whom it passed to Samuel Savage, 
his brother, John Norris, their nephew, Ellen, Countess of 
Conyngham, their niece, and a second John Norris, her nephew, 


who died in 1845. From his executors the place was purchased / 
by Mr. Disraeli, whose subsequent titles of Earl of Beaconsfield | 


and Viscount Hughenden showed how close he desired his 
connection with Buckinghamshire to be. ne 


The priors of | 


| 
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Richard, youngest son of Simon de Montfort, Earl of | The saloon, a loftier room than either of the former, is decorated 


Leicester, settled at Hughenden some little time after the battle 
of Evesham, in 1265. His mansion is called Rockhols in the 
Hughenden parochial register ; it was situated at Wycombe 
Heath, on the verge of Hughenden parish, and is said to have 
been a fine old building surrounded by a moat. It was pulled 
down about the end of the last century. Richard de Montfort 
appears to have assumed the name and arms of Wellesbourne, 
probably on marrying some heiress of that family, and several 
of his descendants figure in local chronicles as members of 
Parliament for the borough of High Wycombe. There are five 
effigies of Wellesbournes in the north chancel aisle of the 
church, which is often called the Montfort Chapel. 

-Hughenden Church is dedicated to St. Michael and All 
Angels, and stands in its well-cared-for churchyard, midway 
between the manor house and the highway. It was in great 
part rebuilt in 1875, mainly at the cost of Mr. James Seabright, 
father-in-law of the vicar. There are several fine stained glass 
windows, notably the one at the west end. The east window 
was erected in memory of the late earl by Lord Kowton and 
his executors, Sir N. M. de Rothschild, Bart., and the late Sir 
Philip Rose, Bart., while another window, in the south aisle, 
was contributed by Oxford undergraduates. The chancel 
contains some mural paintings, the cost of which was defrayed 
by a national subscription, in remembrance of the late earl. 


_ Much interest was naturally evinced by the visitors in con- 


nection with Lord Beaconsfield’s pew and the Queen’s memorial, 
placed against the wall, just above his seat, and over which 
hang the banner and insignia of the Order of the Garter. The 
memorial consists of a beautiful Sicilian marble tablet divided 
into three sections, the upper being the earl’s crest, the centre 
containing a white marble bust of the earl, while the lower 
panel bears the following inscription :— 
To the dear and honoured memory of 
BENJAMIN, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 
This memorial is placed by his grateful Sovereign and friend, 
VIGOR UA Rai, 


ee Kings love him that speaketh right.’>—PROVERBS xvi. 13. 
February 27th, 1882. 


The De Montfort Chapel is on the north side of the chancel. 


The vault in which rest the remains of the statesman is at. 


the eastern end of the church, and a mural tablet, affixed to the 
outer wall beneath the east window, contains inscriptions. It 
isan unpretentious Gothic structure of three panels, and to- 


' gether with the vault is surrounded by a low ornamental 


railing. The right-hand panel records the death of James 
Disraeli, a brother of the earl, and the left hand that of Sarah 
Brydges Williams, the lady to whom the earl was indebted for 
a fortune. The centre panel is inscribed as follows :— 

In memory of Mary Anne Disraeli, Viscountess Beaconsfield in her 
own right, for thirty-three years the wife of the Right Honourable 
Benjamin Disraeli, lord of this manor, Ob. December 1872. 
Underneath is— 

The Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, Eirl of Beaconsfie'd 
and Viscount Hughenden, K.G., born Decenber 21, 1805, died 
April 19, 1881, 


The Vicar offered some remarks on the different points of 


' interest presented in the church, but dwelt mainly on the five 


ancient effigies of Crusaders, which were described in a minute 
and lucid manner, particularly that representing Richard 
Wellesdon de Montfort, in chain armour, with large shield 
covered with heraldic devices, the principal figure being a lion 
preying upon a child. Each hand has five fingers. One hand 
holds a sword, the scabbard of which bears seven shields, while 
in the other hand is a dagger. The date ascribed to this 
memorial is 1275. The Vicar called attention to a small but 
finely engraved brass recording the death of Robert Thursbe, 
who held the living of Hughenden at the time America was 
discovered. f 

On leaving the church the Vicar conducted the party to 
Hughenden Manor House—now the seat of Sir Samuel Wilson 
—a square substantial Tudoresque structure of brick, from 
which what has been termed “the unhallowed whitewash ” is 
slowly wearing. ‘The entrance (here we quote Mr. Taunt’s 
guide-book) is through a small conservatory, which leads into 


_ the hall where the late earl, on December 15, 1877, received the 


Queen on the occasion of Her Majesty’s visit to him at Hughen- 
den. This room, or rather collection of rooms, is in the late Gothic 


_ Style, the doorways, &c, having Gothic mouldings, and the 


ceilings being panelled and decorated. It contains a bust of 
Lord Beaconsfield at the age of nineteen, portraits of Lord 
Derby, Lord John Manners, Lord Lyndhurst, the second Lord 
Carrington, a bust of the Earl of Lonsdale, a later bust of Lord 
Beaconsfield in terra-cotta by Count Gleichen, and also a fine 
portrait of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. The library, 
which is divided into two parts by a pair of Gothic arches, has 
a panelled ceiling, and amongst the portraits in this apartment 
are those of Lord Byron, by Harlow, and a water-colour of 
Isaac Disraeli. The dining-room is also in the Gothic style. 


with oak mouldings round lighter panelling, and furnished with: 
gilt and embossed silk furniture. The portraits here include 
those of the Queen, by Koberwein, after H. von Angeli, 
presented by Her Majesty to the late earl; the late Vis- 
countess Beaconsfield; the beautiful Countess of Blessing- 
ton, by Sir J. Lawrence, R.A.; the Marquis of Salis- 
bury ; the Countess of Derby; Napoleon III.; Count 
d’Orsay ; Bulwer Lytton; Countess of Bradford; the Coun- 
tess of Chesterfield, &c. On the stairs are portraits of 
Lord Rowton, Sir Stafford Northcote, Earls Bradford, Derby,, 
and Cairns, Sir Philip Rose, Bart., &c. The late earl’s study 
is a plain small room on the first floor, containing a portrait of 
his mother, and three different portraits of his father. The 
earl’s bedroom is in simple style, and was the scene of the 
death of the viscountess. The ante-room, which was her 
boudoir, contains a collection of presentation Royal portraits. 
The state bedroom is over the saloon, and is large and lofty. 
It contains several portraits of the Disraeli family, prominent. 
among them being one of the late earl. A fine view of the 
mansion is obtained from the principal lawn, which stretches 
out from the foot of the raised terrace running along the front 
of the house, and two trees were pointed out as having been 
planted by the Queen and Princess Beatrice on the occasion of 
their visit in 1877, while on the north lawn is a tree which was 
planted by the Prince of Wales. From the south lawn and 
garden the ground slopes away on either side thickly and beau- 
tifully wooded. The terrace commands a lovely view of the 
valley, with the town of High Wycombe in the distance. 

Newbury, which was reached at half-past eight, brought to 
a termination one of the most enjoyable and successful outings 
ever organised in connection with the Field Club. 


HELLENIC SOCIETY. 


OE as annual meeting of the Hellenic Society was held on 

Monday last. Sir Charles Newton, K.C.B., presided. 
Professor Jebb was elected president in the place of the late 
Bishop Lightfoot. Messrs. J. B. Bury, A. E. Haigh, F. Haver- 
field, H. Babington Smith, and R. Elsey Smith were elected to 
vacancies on the Council. The hon. sec. (Mr. George Mac- 
millan) read the Council's report. After reference to the loss 
of prominent members in the past year, and to the contents of 
the last volume of the Yournal of Hellenic Studies, allusion 
was made to various schemes for rendering accessible to 
members photographs of scenes and monuments in Greece and 
Sicily. The grant of 1oo/. to the British School at Athens had 
been renewed for one year only, not with any intention of with- 
drawing further support from the school, but in order that the 
case might be considered on its merits year by year. The 
school had had in the past session an abundant supply of 
students, and had done excellent work. On the financial side 
the position of the society was so far satisfactory that, after 
meeting all the ordinary expenses, an effective balance of 150/, 
was shown to the good. Fifty new members had been elected 
in the course of the year, but, unfortunately, an equal number 
had been lost by deaths or resignations. Members were 
accordingly urged to do their utmost to bring in new candidates, 
so that the society might grow steadily in numbers and in- 
fluence, and so year by year become better able to carry out 
the various objects which it had in view. On the motion of 
the chairman, seconded by Mr. F. W. Percival, the report was 
unanimously adopted. Mr. Ernest Gardner, the director of the 
British School at Athens, read a paper on the chief archzo- 
logical discoveries of the year in Greece. The proceedings 
were closed with the usual votes of thanks to the auditors and 
to the chairman. In acknowledging the vote, Sir Charles 
Newton congratulated the society upon securing for its presi- 
dent so accomplished a scholar as Professor Jebb, and dwelt 
particularly upon his power of stating the results of research in 
clear and graceful language. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


HE Director-General of the Geological Survey reports that 

in England the field-work, now mainly devoted to the 
mapping of the superficial deposits for a general agriculturay 
and drainage map of the country, amounted last year to 6233 
square miles, with 2,643} linear miles of boundary lines. The 
survey has now been extended to the Isle of Man, of which 
about one-fourth has already been mapped. The preparation 
of the sheet memoirs and general stratigraphical monographs 
continues to receive a large amount of attention both in the 
field and in the office. Satisfactory progress has been made in 
the completion and publication of the results of these labours. 
During the past year six sheets of the 1-inch map, one sheet of 
horizontal sections, and four memoirs have been published. 
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An important step in the progress of the Geological Survey is 
the publication of three sheets of the general index map of the 
whole country on the scale of four miles to 1 inch. Large 
additions have been made during the year to the collection of 
rocks and microscopic slides, and the work of the reorganised 
Petrographical Department continues to be of essential service 
to the progress of the field-work as well as to the arrangement 
of the Museum. 

The sudden death of one of the geologists and the serious 
illness of three others has reduced the area of field-work for 
last year in Scotland, but owing to the strenuous exertions of 
the rest of the staff, and the continuance of the field-work to a 
comparatively late season, this falling off has been considerably 
less than it would otherwise have been. The total area sur- 
veyed during the year amounts to 5721 square miles, with 
3,1293 linear miles of boundary. Notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinarily complicated geological structure of the Highlands 
the progress of the field-work in that region continues to be 
satisfactory. Three sheets of the 1-inch map have been pub- 
lished during the year, and seven are in the hands of the 
engraver. The large collections of rocks and fossils made by 
the survey in illustration of Scottish geology have now been 
placed in the Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh, and 
arranged by counties with a series of reference maps. The 
ample space afforded by the new wing of the Museum has 
allowed these collections to be displayed and illustrated in an 
admirable manner. 

The attention of the staff in Ireland has been directed to the 
preparation of the remaining sheets of the I-inch map, memoirs 
and sections. So much progress has row been made in this 
work during the year that it has been found possible to take 
steps for the permanent reduction of the strength of the staff in 
Ireland. By the beginning of October next it will be diminished 
by about one-half. During the past year five sheets of the 
I-inch map have been published, and eleven are with the 
engraver. Two sheet memoirs have been issued, and all the 
rest are now in various stages of preparation. Two sheets of 
horizontal sections have been published ; four others have been 
drawn and sent to the engraver, and two more are now in 
progress. 


THE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


URING the past year the museum was visited by 42,781 
persons, of whom 25,952 were admitted in the mornings 
and 16,829 in the evenings. Considerable attention has been 
paid to the improvement and rearrangement of the collection 
of British rocks employed as constructive and decorative 
materials. A range of new cases has been erected against the 
western wall of the hall for the reception of a large part of the 
collection of building stones, which had previously been ill- 
displayed in a series of table-cases of antiquated and incon- 
venient type. The collection transferred to these cases consists 
of more than 250 6-inch cubes of limestone, dolomite and 
sandstone, representing the principal quarries of these stones 
in Great Britain. Many of these specimens are of historical 
interest, inasmuch as they represent the original nucleus of the 
museum, being the identical samples of stone collected by the 
Royal Commission which was appointed in 1838 to report on 
the most suitable material for the construction of the Houses 
of Parliament. As this collection is more complete than any 
other series of building stones in the country, it is frequently 
consulted by architects, builders and quarrymen. Before 
transference to their new quarters all the specimens were 
thoroughly cleaned, and they are now arranged in strati- 
graphical order on shelves in vertical cases, where they are 
favourably placed for close inspection, one face of each cube 
being brought so near to the eye of a visitor standing in front 
of the case that the texture, even of fine-grained stones, may 
be distinctly seen by the use of a hand-lens. A series of large 
polished slabs of British marbles and granites, previously 
standing on the floor of the hall, has been mounted on the wall 
above the cases of building stones. Space is thus gained, 
while the specimens themselves are displayed to greater advan- 
tage. Two large marble-tops, inlaid with 2,024 squares of 
polished marbles and other ornamental stones, have recently 
been mounted on oak tables in the hall. This collection was 
originally made by the eminent antiquary, Professor Corsi, of 
Rome, and comprises a large series of specimens from the 
ancient monuments of Italy and Greece, which are specially 
valuable as having been identified on his authority. Although 
these slabs were acquired by the museum many years ago, they 
had never been placed in a position favourable for study until 
mounted in their present form. Satisfactory progress continues 
to be made in the arrangement of the Petrographical collections 
by Dr. Hatch and other officers of the Geological Survey. 
These collections now embrace a valuable series of specimens 
specially designed for instruction in regard to the mineral com- 
position and characteristic structures of rocks, and are con- 
tinually being added to and improved. 


Rubber Bricks. 


Sir,—In your last issue there appears a letter from Messrs. 
Thomas Lawrence & Sons, calling the attention of the archi- 
tectural profession to an example of their work which after 
thirteen years’ exposure to the London atmosphere had been 
rubbed down, and to all appearances looked as yood as new. 
Now, as a North-country brick manufacturer, I can’t help 
feeling amused at finding the capability of being rubbed down 
claimed as an advantage in a brick. If rubbers are to be 
recommended for smoky London, because the face can be 
rubbed to freshen the colour up, I think there must be still 
greater advantage in a brick so hard and dense in substance 
that it absorbs little or no moisture—never requires rubbing 
(in fact, will not rub), and that always keeps its colour well, 
being washed clean by every shower of rain. This is the 
kind of brick which for the last twenty years I have been 
making out of my terra-cotta clays for the London market. 
I hope I haven’t been on the wrong tack.—Yours faithfully, 

J. C. EDWARDs. 

Ruabon: June 24, 1890. 


P.S.—I notice Messrs. Lawrence make the extraordinary 
statement that when the surface of a rubber brick has been 
rubbed off until the facing left has been reduced to half an 
inch in thickness, the weather will have no more effect on the 
thin piece of brick than it has had on the whole brick pre- 
viously. That may be all very true, still I think most architects 
would prefer the good solid original 4} inches. 


GENERAL. 


The Council of the Society of Arts have awarded the 
Albert Medal to Mr. W. H. Perkin, Ph.D., F.R.S., ** for his 
discovery of the method of obtaining colouring matter from 
coal tar, a discovery which led to the establishment of a new 
and important industry, and to the utilisation of large quantities 
of a previously worthless material.” 

Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A., has completeda signboard for the 
Row Barge Public-house, in St. Leonard’s Lane, Wallingford. 
The signboard represents an old State barge rowed by six 
oarsmen ; underneath a canopy in the stern are seated the 
Mayor and Corporation, and the mace-bearer in the bows, 
while a large red flag with a portcullis, the arms of Walling- 
ford, identical with Westminster, flies behind. 

Mr. W. D. Houghton has given to the art gallery at 
Warrington a picture painted in 1867 by Clarence Whaite, the 
landscape painter. 

A Member of the congregation has offered 4,000/. towards 
the extension of the Franciscan Church at Upton. 

A Committee of the Edinburgh Town Council are con- 
sidering the question of taking over the tramway undertaking, 
which is valued at 300,000/. > 

Messrs. Cox Brothers, manufacturers, Dundee, have pur- 
chased a field of twenty-five acres lying between Balgay Hill 
and Lochee, to present to the city for a public park. The cost 
will be about 16,0007, 

The Ayr Public Library Committee have resolved to 
memorialise the Government for a gift of the property of the 
Weavers’ Incorporation, all the members of which are dead. 
The gift would almost endow the library, and greatly increase 
its usefulness. 

Wessrs. W. Sugden & Son, of Leek, have been recom- 
mended as architects for the new police station in Leonard 
Street, Leek, which, besides a large administrative block, will 
have also superintendent’s and married sergeants’ houses and 
stabling, &c. 

The Trustees of the Wesleyan Methodist Society, of 
Penryn, Cornwall, have accepted the plans prepared by Mr. — 
J. Wm. Trounson, F.R.I.B.A, Penzance, for their new chapel 
and school buildings. The estimated cost is 3,500/. 

A Catholic Church has just been commenced in St. Mary’s 
Street, Crewe, from the design of Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, of 
117 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. Messrs. Treasure & 
Son, of Shrewsbury & London, are the builders. 

The Warneford Hospital is to be extended, under the 
direction of Mr. Keith D. Young. 

The City of Bath was on Tuesday lighted for the first 
time, throughout a large central area, byelectricity. There are 
close upon one hundred arc lights suspended from tall | 
standards, placed about 100 yards apart, each of 1,200 candle- 
power, and these are arranged upon two circuits supplied by 
separate machinery, so that in the event of one set of machinery 
breaking down the area would still be illumined by light superior 
to the late gas-light. eal +a 
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LONDON, JANUARY 3, 1890. 


Pere ARCH ULECT APPOINTMENT VACANT. 
ann STAFFORD.—Jan. 8.— Applications are invited for the 


POM ERA CT REPORTER. Apodointment of Chief Surveyor of Roads to the Stafford County 


Council. Salary, 800/. a Year. Mr. Matt. F. Blakiston, 
Clerk of the Ccunty Council, Stafford. 


PILI 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


” 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstctheline) £o 2 6 

For every Additional Line . . . : 5 8 OE 

Yor Quarter Page : > : . we 2atO BO 

For Half Page . ° ° . e ® 4190 0 

ee ee Gg COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
For 1 inch deep by 23 wide or «3.0.7. 6 . 


; ts 3 HARROGATE.—March 1.—Sketch Designs are invited for 
ieee ements, Two Shillings per line. the proposed new Baths, Winter Gardens, &e., on the Montpel- 


Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. : a 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. nos paints Mee 2 amuel Stead, Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
; ‘ 


Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, 125. per page; Is. per : 
line. LoNDON.—Plans and Specifications are required ‘or the 


Erection of a Minister’s House. Rev. F. L. Cohen, Borough 


Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions Synagogue, Heygate Street, S-E 
a a ’ ee 


ons application to the Publisher, P. A, GILBERT WOOD SOUTH SHIELDS.—March 15.—The Time for Sending in 
175 Strand, London, W.C. Designs for the New Police Buildings has been extended. Mr. 
Joseph M. Moore, Town Clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, South 
ESTABLISHED 18 ae 
kusccaaae a ae WORCESTER.—Feb. 28 —Sketch Designs are invited for the 
Proposed Victoria Institute Buildings, for selection for a Final 
IMPORTANT NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS Competition. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., is Professional 
AND THE TRADE. Assessor. Mr. Samuel Southall, Town Clerk, Guildhall, 
cna ae Worcester. 
, Y A. f re . 
Ghe Builders Weekly Reporter 
2 vos - CONTRACTS OPEN. 
and Engineering Times u 

IS NOW PUBLISHED ABERDEEN.—Jan. 6.—For Additions and Alterations at 
PA Sy sy as ane AN NT fa). eae Poor House. Mr. Alexander Brown, Architect, 
The paper is permanently enlarged to 32 pages. The ABERDEEN.—Jan.3.—For Alterations to Offices and Dwelling- 
latest information as to Contracts open, Tendeec aes will be | Bouse, South Stocket Farm. Messrs. Duncan & Tronside, 

given every week, while able writers will supply the Literary Architects, 13 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 
matter. : | ABERTILLERY.—Jan. 16—For Rebuilding Shops, &c., for 
‘the Blaina Industrial Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. J. 


The Day of Publication ts altered to Wednesday 


OR aay McBean, Surveyor, Abertillery. 


: BAILDON.—Jan. 10.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. 
The First NUMBER of the NEW SERIES was published | yy spat lag Sunbtidge Road: Hiadiorien Bee : 


on NEW YEAR’S Day, JANUARY 1, 1890. : ; : 
BARMOUTH.—Jan. 10.—For Extension of 20-inch Cast-iron 


THOMAS WHITE, Publisher, Outfall Sewer and Works in connection. Mr. T. Roberts 
175 Strand, London, W.C. Civil Engineer, Portmadoc. 


VERITY BROS., CALL LANE, LEEDS. LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STREET, E.C. 
—~ 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweigbt Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also manufacturers of — 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any posi'ion. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
“spaznolette Bolts, Weather Bars. Sush Fasteners, Door Checks, “6 
Cataloaues Kree bu Post. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BARNET.—Jan. 8.—For Construction of 9-inch Pipe-Sewers 
(1,450 yards), with Manholes, Ventilating Sha‘ts, Screening 
Chambers, &c. Mr. Mansbridge, Surveyor, 140 High Street, 
Barnet. 


BARNSLEY.—For Building Mortuary at the Workhouse. 
Mr. George Moxon, Central Chambers, Barnsley. 


BATLEY.—For Building Five Terrace Houses, &c., Carling- 
how Lane. Mr. Walter Hanstock, A.R.I.B.A., Branch Road, 
Batley. 

BEITH.—Jan. 6—For Construction of Storage Reservoir 
and other Works. Mr. John A. Warren, Engineer, 115 Wel- 
lington Street, Glasgow. 


BELFAST.—Jan. 10 —For Building Constabulary Barrack, 
Brown Square. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public 
Works, Dubtin. 

BOURNEMOUTH —Jan. 14.—For Additions to Refuse De- 
structor, Erection of Shedding, and Additions to Hot Plate for 
Tar Paving Works. Mr. F. W. Lacey, Surveyor, Town Hall 
Chambers, Bournemouth. 

BRISTOL.—Jan. 4.—For Construction of Masonry, &c., for 
Bridge over River Froom at Wade Street. Mr. D. Travers 
Burges, Town Clerk, Council House, Bristol. 

BURNLEY —Jan. 13.—For Building Board Schools, Abel 
Street. Mr. Thomas Bell, Architect, 14 Grimshawe Street, 
Burnley. 

CAMBERWELL —Jan. 14.—For Alterations to Drainage and 
Sanitary Appliances at the Vestry Hall. The Surveyor, Vestry 
Hall, Peckham Road, Camberwell. 

CANNOCK —Jan. 8—For Additional Accommodation for 
too Children at the Workhouse. Mr. J. R. Veall, Architect, 
Wolverhampton. 

CARDIFF.—Jan. 6—For Alterations at Caerphilly and 
Ystalyfera Police Stations. Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, Clerk to 
the County Council, County Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 


CARRICK-ON-SUIR.—Jan. 11.—For Erection of Piers and 
Making Approaches to Labourers’ Cottages. Mr. J. Mullins, 
Clerk to the Guardians, Carrick-on-Suir. 

EDINBURGH.—Jan. 4.—For Construction of Pressure Reliev- 
ing Tank in Brickwork, Carlton Terrace. Messrs. Leslie & Reid, 
Engineers, 724 George Street, Edinburgh. 


ERDINGTON.—Jan. 13——For Sewerage Works, consisting 
of 5,575 yards of Pipe Sewer, with Manholes, Ventilating 
Shafts, &c. Mr. W. H. Radford, Engineer, Angel Row, 
Nottingham. 

FOLESHILL —Jan. 6 —For Building Six Houses. Mr. Amos 
Randle, Architect, 21 Broadgate, Coventry. 

GIRLINGTON.—Jan. 13—For Building Ten Houses and 
Shop. Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, Architects, Craven Bank 
Chambers, Bradford. 

GOOLE.—Jan. 11.—For Adding Class-room and Repairs to 
Old Goole School. Mr. Wm. Binnington, Architect, Sotheron 
Street, Goole. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Jan. 6.—For Building Church Rooms 
in connection with St. George’s Chapel, King Street. Mr. 
Charles G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Great 
Yarmouth. 

HALIFAX.—Jan. 8.—For Erection of Shed and Formation 
of Reservoir, Norwood Green. Mr. James Farrar, Architect, 
29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HANWELL.—Jan 6.—For Lowering Floor, Providing Tables 
and Seats and Alterations in Dining-hall at Schools. Messrs. 
Jarvis & Son, Architects, 29 Trinity Square, S.E. 

HECKMONDWIKE.—Jan. 17.—For Building Eleven Houses, 
Grove Road. Messrs. Samuel Wood & Son, Architects, Cheap- 
side, Heckmondwike. 

ILLOGAN.—Jan. 11.—-For Building Schoolroom and Class- 
rooms, Outbuildings, and Enclosures, at Barncoose. Mr. J. L. 
Tragenza, Clerk to the School, Carn Brea, R.S O., Cornwall. 


JARROW —Jan. 6.—For Removing West Boundary Wall of 
Recreation Ground, and Building new Walls. Mr. J. Petree, 
Borough Surveyor, Jarrow. 

LEICESTER.—Jan, 11.—For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes and 
Connections (from 3 inches to 24 inches in diameter) during 
Twelve Months. Mr. Alfred Colson, Engineer, Gas Offices, 
Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

LLANFOIST.—Jan. 23—For Providing and Laying Cast- 
iron Pipes (900 yards). Mr. W. H. P. Scanlon, Clerk, Poor 
Law Offices, Abergavenny. 

MANCHESTER.—Jan, 4.—For Execution of. Improvement 
Works, Upper Lloyd Street, Moss Side. Mr. H. T. Crofton, 
Clerk to the Local Board, Moss Side, Manchester. 


is attachable on front or | \ 
back or on either hand 
of doors. Fixed quickly 
by any one, and can be 7 


| 
taken away when re- 


PERFECTION IN DOOR SPRINGS. 


The EMPRESS “VICTOR” —— 


=a:= >, == | The EMPRESS ‘“‘ VICTOR” 


moving to other premises. | 


| 


ee 


|| its work better, and can 
| be fixed where others can- 
not. It is made in various 
sizes to suit large or small 
doors. ° 


TL 
is the neatest of all 
\| Pneumatic Springs. Does 
{ 
| 
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SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE ee, 


SPRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


ROBERT 


PATENTES, 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E., 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


OWPRPIPPVPRPPPD LD LDP DD BA ced 
Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 

Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patents and Specialties, all known to be of 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
International Awards, will be sent on application as 

above. 
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MANCHESTER.—Jan. 8&.—For Brick and Masonwork for 
Playground at St. Michael’s Flags. The City Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Manchester. 


MARYPORT.—Jan. 16.—For Building Baptist Church, with 
School, Lecture-hall, &c., attached. Mr. C. Eaglesfield, Archi- 
tect, Maryport. 

__ MIDDLETON.—Jan. 15.—For Supply of Cast-iron Gas 
Mains (3 inches, 4 inches, and 6 inches). Mr. Hartley, Gas 
Manager, Middleton. 

MOTHERWELL.— Jan. 18.—For Construction of Storage 
Reservoir, Netherton Burn, and Cast-iron Pipe Conduit (23 
miles), &c. Mr. James McCallum, Engineer, Town Hall, 
Motherwell. 

NortTH DEVON.—Feb. 1.—For Construction of Concrete 
Pier, with Timber Landing Stages, Approach Road, &c. Mr. 
P. W. Meik, Civil Engineer, 16 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 

OYSTERMOUTH. — Jan. 8.— For Extension of Sewerage 
Works in the District of Norton. Mr. M. W, Davies, Engi- 
neer, 17 Adelaide Street, Swansea. 


PARSONSTOWN.—Feb. 21.—For Rebuilding Derrygarron 
Bridge, Road from Phillipstown to Rathangan, and Rebuilding 
Ballycon Bridge, Road Tyrrelspass to Portarlington. Mr. 
Thomas Mitchell, Secretary to the Grand Jury, Parsonstown. 


PORTADOWN.—Jan. 11.—For Erection of Municipal Build- 
ings. Messrs. T. & R. Roe, Architects, Belfast. 


PRESTWICH.—Jan. 13.—For Construction of Iron Tank and 
Gasholder, and for Steam Boiler, 12 feet long by 4 feet 6 inches 
in diameter, for the County Asylum Gasworks. Mr. Thomas 
Newbigging, C.E., 5 Norfolk Street, Manchester. 


SHIPLEY —Jan. 7.—For Works in connection with the 
Shipley and Windhill Joint Hospital. Mr. Samuel Jackson, 
Architect, 33 Kirkgate, Bradford. 

SWINTON:—Jan. 6.—For Enlargement of Swinton Bridge 
Board Schools. Mr. H. L. Tacon, Architect, 11 Westgate, 
Rotherham. 

TAUNTON.—Jan. 7.—For Construction of Cattle Bridge and 
other Works, Priory Fields. The Borough Surveyor, Muni- 
cipal Offices, Castle Green, Taunton. 

TERRINGTON.—Feb. 1.—For Building Public Elementary 
School. 
York. 


THRAPSTON.—Jan. 7.—For Laying Pipe Sewer. Mr. 
George Siddons, Surveyor, Thrapston. 
TREFUSIS.—Jan. 4.—For Building Dwelling-house. Mr. 


James Hicks, Architect, Redruth. 

WANTAGE —Jan. 6.—For Building Tramp Ward at Work- 
house (Plans, Specifications and Tenders). Mr. Edward 
Ormond, Clerk to the Guardians, Wantage. 


TENDERS. 


BAILDON. 

For Enlargement of Residence and Erection of Lodge ard 
Stabling at Baildon, Bradford. Messrs. MILNES & FRANCE, 
Architects, Bradford. 

W. IvES & Co., Shipley (acceffed ). 


BIRMINGHAM. 


For Hot-water Warming Apparatus and Hot-water Supply, 
Selly Oak Workhouse, Birmingham, for the King’s Norton 


Union. - Messrs. LEA & THORNBERRY, Engineers, Bir- 
mingham. 
Summerscales & Sons, Keighley - £5,180 14 oO 
Thomas & Taylor, Stockport ; : 3.03470 0 
W. W. Phipson, London . : a A - 3572072 8 O 
W. Jenkins & Son, Leamington Zcigeem 3 
G. H. Emmett, Dewsbury ; 5 PSI yh: HS 
J. Jackson, Birmingham and Newcastle . 2703-2. O 
Hassall & Singleton, Birmingham Dpyieeyiy (By 46. 
T. PARKES, Birmingham (accepted ) . 2.2007) 0 
Eagle Iron and Engineering Co. , : st 1O7O" 12 6 
BRADFORD. 
For Building Stabling, &c., in Great Horton Road. Mr. W. 


RYCROFT, Architect, Bradford. 
Accepted Tenders. 
J. Thornton, Great Horton, mason. 
J. & S. Copley, joiner. 
W. Truffitt, plumber. 
J. T. Rawnsley, plasterer. 
A. Hill & Son, slater. 


Messrs. Monson & Worsley, Surveyors, 13 Lendal, | 


W. Townson, painter. 
Rest of Bradford. 


(CONTRACTORS TO HMM. GOVERNMENT. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS—MEDALS AWARDED FOR 
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“TESTIMON 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&e. Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. Can be adapted to any 
kind of window. Size and height of 
window no object. 

From 4/3 each. 


The WILMOS is worked witha rod or 
endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
inwards or outwards; no cutting away of 
frame required. When worked with a rod 
is most efficient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. for Price Lists, 
Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as 
below. 

For Continuous and Bits Lights, Esti- 
mates given. 


Hen 


HAL. BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 


IL 
Sirs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 


top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 
They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is op 
them to any other that I have seen or used for the above- mentioned purposes. 
Messrs, W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1. 1887. 
ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATiSFACT ORY. 


_ _W. & BR. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Irosfounders at d Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialties, 
235 EXIGE HOLBORN, 1L.ONnpDpDoOon, WA .Go F 


109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—"SILENS BRADFORD.” 


era LARGE STOCK ON HAND. CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 


en or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. 
I remain, yours obediently, 
R. DAVIES, Architect. 
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Ne eee 
BRADFORD—continued. CAIRO. 
For Erection of a Store and Dwelling-house in Hollings Road | For the Construction of the Nile Railway Bridge, Cairo. 
and Whetley Lane, for the Bradford Provident Industrial Deyp1 & PILLE, Creil, France (accepted)  . £80,000 0 © 
Society, Limited. Mr. W. RycroFT, Architect, Bradford. eae 


Accepted Tenders. : 
Brown & Craven, Manningham, mason. For Completion of the Western Facade and Steeple of the 
Brigg Bros., Manningham, joiner. Church of the Holy Trinity, Charlotte Quay, Cork. Mr. 
z D. J. COAKLEY, Architect, 86 South Mall, Cork. Quan- 


J. Wood, plumber. Ae 
T. Bolton, Bradford, plasterer. tities by Mr. R. Evans, Blackrock, Cork. 


Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater. J. Good, Dublin. . . . £6,170 0 © 
J. Arundel, Bradford, painter. E. Hammond, Dublin  . . . . 6,046 14 4 
J. Lisk, Cork (accepted) . : : : . 5:769 0 © 
COCKERMOUTH. EASTHAMPSTEAD. 
For Works of Sewerage at Portinscale, for the Cockermouth | For Erection of Stabling at Workhouse, Easthampstead, for 
Union Rural Sanitary Authority. Guardians. 
H. Fisher & Co, Cockermouth . 4 : VRAlAglS 0 J. Owen, Bracknell i : ” £75 0 © 
J. HUNTER, Maryport (accepted) . : - 200:18. 7 W. J. May, Priestwood, Bracknell : Jo oO 
E. Kearvel], Warfield, Bracknell . ‘ ‘ ) 92-1056 
CROYDON. , J. B. Seward, Wokingham . : : z 69 0. © 
For Rebuilding Messrs. Gould’s Premises, Corner of High and E. C. Hughes, Wokingham . 3 ; , 47 10 © 


Mr. ALFRED BROAD, Architect, 27 Ding- 


Park Streets. t : 
Quantities by Architect. 


wall Road, Croydon. GREAT HORTON. 


For Building Sixteen Houses, Cragg Street, Great Horton. 


Garlick & Horton, Limited, London =. —.. £2,318 0 0 Mesere- RY . ildi 

7¢ : ates I : CROFT & FIRTH, Architects, Bank Buildings, 

Higgs, Loughborough JuncHony ities atthe ane) Manchester Road, Bradford. 

Crouch, Worthing . . . . . . 2,240 0 0 Ui rrohted °T oad 

Ki “Norwood ee eee paso sos CO Cepeed CURT: 

King Bros. & Co., 1 } J. Thornton, Great Horton, mason 

Akers, Norwood : 5 : 2,103 0 0 ‘ : é ae 

9 ere e N. & D. Thompson, Great Horton, joiner. 

J Smith & Sons Norwood - -| 2.0022 0) 0 ; 

a y 9 T. Milner, Great Horton, plumber. 

Cook, Crawley . : ‘ ‘ : . 2 987% ‘OK10. 

pop ae Lee ; S. Sunderland, Great Horton, plasterer. 

F. Docking, Croydon 9 1s iaci- vena geet tates ec tE J. Thornton, Great Horton, slater. 

Marriage, Croydon . . . . . . 1,960 0 0 F ; , . 

Holt, Croydon . : . . . . - 1,959 9 9 ; HOY LAKE. 

Batley & Linfoot, Croydon : : : . 1,930 © ©| For Construction of Roads, Hoylake, for the Wirral Rural 

Martin Taylor, Croydon 5 : s 1,928 10-7G Sanitary Authority. Mr. CHAS. H. BELor, Engineer, 

T. & C. Bowyer, Norwood : ,| Od OO 0 Liverpool. Quantities by Mr. Frank E, Priest, Liverpool. 

Good, Walthamstow . : : ; : 1,602.0 "Oo W. Thomas, Liverpool ., : : Fe Sa oe G a 

Hole, Sutton. é : ‘ : ; 7,657 10 0 A. W. Peen, Seacombe . ; ; : » _ 1,081...4 6 

Wyatt, Sutton . é : : : . 11,847 O40 Holme & King, Liverpool. : : : © mp Obhetid ee 

Heywood, London . ‘ : ; ‘ 4 2792-0880 Stirling & Swann, Birkenhead . ; , : 930 0 Oo 

Stephenson, London ; 5 : 5 » 3,789.5 D0 J. McCabe & Co., Liverpool . ; j : QI4 12 4 

A. M. Deacon & Co., Norwood : : a Bebe (oh J. TAYLOR, Garston (accepted ) ‘ : ; 860 0 oO 

SmitH & BULLED, Croydon (accepted) . et, COMO mo H. Fawkes, Southport . : : A : 25 Ooae 

Harris, Sutton . A : : ‘ 50 1,7 22anO 20 T. Horrocks, Walton : : : 2 EFS Tone Ee 

Veale & Co., London ; ; ‘ al,7lOmO 0 | W. F. Chadwick, Liverpool (wzthdrawi72) : 814 14 7 
1,389 0 0 J. Dovenor, Liverpool (wzthdrawn) : ; 790 O O 


Stephens, East Grin stead ° 4 : : 


ECKHAM” SYPHON CISTERN 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. BOARD OF WORKS. 


NO RUBBERS. NO VALVES. 


Simple and Silent in Action. Certain and Uniform. 
Flush of Two or Three Gallons. 


Passed by the principal London and Provincial Water Companies. 


MILTON SYER, ZAZ2X2.%2 36 RYE LANE, PECKHAM, Sib 


TRE RMARVEL 
The ‘* Eclipse ” is invaluable 


A paying investment for pro- ‘he * lip z 
fess‘onal and businessmen, Will = for its simplicity, the quality of 
save its cost every month. Fac- its work, economy, and use to 


business and .professional men, 
for circulars, price lists, notices, 
music, &¢. 


To architects and engineers for — 
plans, drawings, designs, speci— 
fications, and quantities, as ac- 
tual results of lithography are 
obtained. 


To solicitors for reproducing 
documents, &c., in clerk’s own 
handwriting. Also for school 
and trade reports, examination 
papers, bills of fare, programmes: 
business caras, and other kinds 0 


simile copies practically un- 
limited in number in permanent 
black ink. No stencil. No wet 
parchment shcets. No special 
pen. No special paper. Clean, 
portable, cheap Always ready 
for use. The only Apparatus by 
which copies of type writing can 
be manifolded to any extent. 


Price from SOs. 


Retail of all Stationers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


LESALE ONLY OF THE 
MANU FACTURERS— 


FORDHAM & SMITH, 
Helmet Buildings, 
Wormwood Street, City. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


E&® FD Ei A IW 


HELMET BUILDINGS, 
Retail Establishments:—7—4 CHANCERY LANE (Holborn Fnd) and 22 BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN, 


Where full partietlars ean be obtained, andtbe Appiratus seen daily at work. 


WORMwWOOYD 


Full inspe stion and ree trial invited. 


work too numerous to mention. 


The reproductions being fac- 
simile copies of onc’s own hand- 
writing, they will not be con- 
signed to the waste-paper basket, 
as is too frequently the case with 
printed matter. 


Ss IVE XE EF. 


STREBT, Leo NDOR, £.c. 


8end for Specimens. : 
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HOYLAKE—een‘inved. N= _ ILKESTON. 

For Construction of Public Sewers at Hoylake, for the Wirral | For Providing and Fixing 18 inch Lift and Plunger Pump at 
Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. C. H. BELOg, Engineer. Pumping Station, Kirk Hallam, for the General Works 
Quantities by Mr. F. E. Priest. Committee. Mr. H. J. KILFORD, Borough Surveyor, 

W. Thomas, Liverpool : PRO aeNaes, £45315 9 Town Hall, Ilkeston, 

J. McCabe & Co., Liverpool i . f . 37012 8 : Fixed. Not Fixed. 

T. Horrocks, Liverpool : ‘ : ; : 357 T16 eso Derby ‘ ; - £1,734 10 0 A hy 

Holme & King, Liverpool . : 3 ; hi 255003. 3 haa co ae oon Pence a0 1534) S0eeC ee 
2 S ornewell & Warham, Burton 954 G oO — 

H. Fawkes, Southport : ‘ : : eet ae Be) CeHVE : 

A. W. Peen, Seacombe : ; : » 33018 9 Bévet sap ean mead : ; oe oS ae 

Stirling & Swann, Birkenhead . : ‘ ~ceo..o 0 re, At teen Ree ee Cie a soe ae 

W. F Chadwick, Liverpool (withdrawn) . pp Ty an Cover eC rk ee he cote 8 eke 

J. TAYLOR, Garston (accepied) . d ‘ 315.50 0 ‘cepted ) Se Bey 

J. Dovenor & Co., Liverpool (wzthdrawz) . 2802 0 W. Abell Derby : . . EE aca 88 st = 

e d ° . er a 
; HASTINGS. J. Silvester & Co, Newcastle — 6 

for Alterations to Blanch House, London Road, Ore, for Mr. Stanton Ironworks Gon Limited = 68 3 
O. Wickham. Mr. Davip JONEs, M.S.A., Architect. Goddard & Massey, Nottingham — 603 
= b] - 5] g .@) (6) ie} 

Simmons. . : , : : : BLS" OO 

Small . : ; ‘ : , ; , el? San0' 0 Aa LEAMINGTON. 

F. Thorpe . ; : ‘ : ’ ‘ reso 6 For ee aera Boiler and Heating System, 

Snow . , : ; y ‘ ’ i  <t474 0.0 eicester Street Boar chools, Leamington. Mr. S.A 

Pattenden .. é ‘ ’ é 5 : Pas to 0 FOSTER, Architect, Euston Place, Leamington. 

ELLIOTT (accepted) . ‘ 2 ‘ . 134 10 0 J. Atkins, Leamington ; : 2 P .£141 0 0 
HEATON. E. Fardon, Leamington. ; . 3 yahoos 74, 0 

For Building Residence at Heaton. Mr. JAMES LEDINGHAM, Ae ek ee God Sh eA eS 

echiteersscacdtord. : A varus 7 pene : ; ; ; edd 5 roa) 
Accepted Tenders. E Mk oairae Sa eee Eee * Pa ier we hs Hes fas 
J. Deacon, Shipley, mason and joiner. . ay a SAL Oe. p nepyea iad eo 
T. Sutcliffe, Bradford, plumber. For Repairs to Shrubland Street Schools’ Heating Apparatus. 
J. Smithies, Great Horton, slater. E. WARWICK (accepled) . ». +s + £144 10 0 
J. Thorpe, Great Horton, plasterer. G. W. Grove : : : . . . mie LO CO 
J. Roome, Bradford, painter. Jenkins & Son. . . , . . OO or 
REWDAT. J. Warwick . : L , : ; : se 988 GO =O 
for Erection of Eight Model Dwellings for the Working-class,: LONDON. 
for the Kendal Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. JOHN | For Plumbing Works at the Infirmary, for the Guardians of 
STALKER, Architect. Quantities by Architect. St. George’s-in-the-East. . 
T. Hine & Son, Kendal, mason. Wright. . 2 - : - : ; . £480 0 Oo 
T. Senoyles, Kendal, carpenter and joiner. Sayers & Co. : ‘ ; : hese ae 300140 0 
H. Rishton, Kendal, plumber. | taines& Son. ; ; F : : 299. 0° 9 
G. Lyon, Kendal, painter and glazier. Hayward . ; ‘ : ; : : Fa 2714. O-- 0 
Steele & Co, Kendal, plasterer. Franklin : : : t : $2604 OF, 0 
Pickles Bros., Leeds, slater. Seward & Davis . ; ; , d : Eee25 041080 
Total, £1,450 16s. Holland 229) 07 0 
Exclusive of Grates, Locks, and Door Furniture. C. Wilson 225 0 0 
nu E 


“METEOR” 
NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


NC 
(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 
Does not get out of Order. 
Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
. - Rivals the Eleciric Light. | | 
Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 
Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 
s Y 153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC. 


(ag TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


OOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 

By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor ig fixed to the concrete substructure at short 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors composed of any siz® or shape blocks, 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving oxpense and being quite as sound and effective. Dry, 
noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &c. Nice appearance for living rooms. Polished tor dancing. Immovable 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also large 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices, and Samples, apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street Westminster, 8.W. 


Also Hardwood Floors, withspecial joint forsecretnailirg. Thin Victoria Floors laid on deal or old floors, with special glue and secret nailed. 


| } FIGURE). 


\) 
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LONDON— continued. Py ; NAAS, — 

For Providing Bathing and other Accommodation in one of | For Building Residence for the Medical Officer of Clane and 
the Wooden Huts at the South-Western Fever Hospital, Timahoe Dispensary District, with Dispensary and Out- 
Landor Road, Stockwell, S.W., for the Metropolitan offices attached, for the Guardians of Naas Union. Wr, 
Asylums Board. Mr. KEITH D. Younc, Architect, BERRY, Architect, 67 Mountjoy Square, Dublin. 

17 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury. Hyland & Corcoran, Naas F : ; £1,056 0 © 
W. H. Lascelles & Co., Bunhill Row . ; » £392 940 J. Pennefather, Kingstown . ‘ . »' 970 ;0 © 
C. Small, Balham Hill ; ; F : {g375ecaT? J. Good, Dublin. ; 5 - ‘ 3 ol YO%n Qt O 
King Bros. & Co., South Norwoo , q 4 1849} 0.)0 P. Lynch, Straffan . . . . : . 899 10 © 
H. G. Heywood, Hammersmith . : : 4) 3430904 0 , 

Wall Bros., Kentish Town . . . 5 291334087 O PAIGNTON. 

F, Wyatt, Sutton. . « «© + + + 324 © ©] For Building Public Hall, Palace Avenue, Paignton, for Public 
R. Seed, Chiswick Sieh eee, ay CRORES AS Hall Company. Mr. G. SOUDON BRIDGMAN and Mr. 
W. Ranson, Kingston-on-Thames_. : F 285k O79 W. G. COULDREY, Architects, Paignton. i 
G. Godson & Sons, Kilburn : : ; 245,220.70 H. Weber, Paignton. . SAT. : . £2,464 10 0 
W. & B. BARDELL, Peckham (accepted) . 1 2355,07 0 M. Bridgman, Paignton . - f . . 2,459 7 0 

For Erection and Seating of the Hammersmith and West - PS. eer - ay - a 
Kensington Synagogue, Brook Green. Mr. DELISSA i 4 5 ' as ‘ed 
JosEPH, F.RI.B.A., Architect, 17  Basinghall Street. | | Ten tenders were originally sent in from quantities supplie 
Quantities by Mr. B. G. Thompson. by Mr. S. G. Goss, of Finsbury, London, the lowest of which 

W. G. Hornsey ‘ ‘ i : : . £5,384 17 6 | was £2,121, but in consequence of extensions to the site, the 

Harris & Wardrop . F : Kiad 3eg632h0T 0 plans were somewhat altered, and the four lowest were asked 

T. Hussey : : . ‘ : : . 3,460 1 o | to Compete again. : 

C. Kynock & Co. : . ° ‘ gmine.t 3420 a7 0 PLYMOUTH. 

Woodward & Co. . - . : : . 3,420 0 ©O| For Building Block 2 of the Cattledown Road Schools, for the 

W.&F.Croaker . . , F m03gih'7 a) 0 Plymouth School Board. Mr. H. J. SNELL, Architect. 

B. Hosegood . . : ° ; : 5013;298'F 07 -O Quantities by Architect. 

Turtle & Appleton ' ; - ; Ae 2,249: 40.9 Schools. 

Garlick & Horton, Limited - ; é mp2 OF © F. W. Vanstone, Torquay. , é . £7,980 0 Oo 

B. E. Nightingale. A ; : 4 oegs2 04 OmsO S. Roberts, Plymouth ; ; j ; ; 9300 4O so 

Chamberlen Bros. . : P ; , Se rey yrs) T. May, Plymouth . : : : a 7,277 Oe 

W.M. Dabbs . A : ; j . «at, 030 5707 0 W. T. Jinkin, Plymouth . g i . . JA50 (oo 
6 ays P. Blowey, Plymouth d : ‘ c . ¥00R > Io" S 

RA me gl 7) Peet ie A Eta mir Aeeeee J me coo mee Ps 4 ; : ‘ 6,970 oO 

: . Reed, Plymout ; : : : ‘ 1689H.90. 0 

CHAMBERLEN BroOs. (accepted) : : . 1,970 (0° 0 Pethick Breet Plyhteatiral ; pe 

For Rebuilding 18 St. Swithin’s Lane. Mr. DELISSAJosEPH,| G. H. Shellabeer, Plymouth . .  .  . 6,685 0 oO 
F.R.LB.A, Architect, 17 Basinghall Street. bean atid * Cot oS a ealponeg ee : : 

, ‘ . Trevena, Plym : : 2 oe "2280; 
aa ee hh eared A. R. Lethbridge & Son, Plymouth . : . 6,449 0 90 

For Alterations to 37 and 38 Gutter Lane. Mr. DELISSA J. Finch, Plymouth . ‘ : . : . 6444 0 0 

JOSEPH, F.R.I.B.A, Architect, 17 Basinghall Street. A. R. Debnam, Plymouth. ‘ d : . 6,430 OC 6 
W. Oatley & Son : : 5 ;: : . £169.15. 0 Palk & Partridge, Plymouth ; ; . 6156 oe 
A. W. HAMMOND (accepted ) - : ; £0104F-0)"0 TozER & SON, Plymouth (accefied ) ; 21 435,633" 0°" 


EWP ROVE WD 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS, 


Ms il < mn } 3 7 . pap ss) 
@@els\ “ree OO) eee)” “Gee (ee 


ae ca pola og em 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


IP PPP PPP PPP GPP GFP GL PPP LLGLGLGPPLLPOO0” OOOO" 
HEY are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as inall arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. : 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 

this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 13 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. — 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—“ Homan RopGeErs, London.” 
Manchester Telephone No. 4,004n. » ‘““NAMOH, Manchester.” “ 
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PLYMOUTH — continued, ROCHESTER. 


Caretakers House, For Rebuilding a H in the High Street, St. Bartholomew’s 
_G. H. Shellabeer, Plymouth . : ‘ : 610 ig BER ae ee RAR ' 


(ome) Hospital, Rochester. Mr. JOHN DRAKE, Architect, High 
Lapthorne & Goad, Plymouth . : : ‘ 586 0 o Street, Rochester. Quantities by Mr. T.. W. Goodman, 
S. Roberts, Plymouth . : : > » 498 0 o 9g Buckingham Street, W.C. 
F. W. Vanstone, Torquay : . : scity A28ip Oy-0 C. J. Slade, Maidstone. ; : ’ METEOO Oo O 
Palk & E artridge, Plymouth . 3 : . 424.00 Nye Bros., Rochester i 4 : I NT026' *0™ 0 
W. T. Jinkin, Plymouth : . . » 400 0 Oo Bathurst, Rochester . : : : : perio ay On 
T. May, Plymouth . - : “ : 5 396.00 J. M. Patrick, Chatham , 2 : i ey OOo GO 
Pethick Bros, Plymouth. . . . . 394 0 0 Snow, New Brompton . . >.  . «970 0 0 
P. Blowey, Plymouth ‘ . F ‘ 388 0 oO C. E. Skinner, Chatham . : ; . dais: Cw oaks. 
A. R. Debnam, Plymouth. . : P oe ¥ 362540" 0 Pankhurst, Chatham : ; \ F > C1B26516' "SG 
W. Trevena, Plymouth . : . - A 277. gO Jobn West, Strood . : 4 : . Z 820. 0 oO 
J. Reed, Plymouth . . . : : s §370...0, 0 CALLUND & SON, Rochester (accepted) . esd A i> joka ey as, 
A. R. Lethbridge & Son, Plymouth . A ROS OO TENDRING 
4 naeer es RO ‘ ; - P : 359 9 © For Pulling Down and Erecting Two Cottages at Brett’s Hall, 
Tozer & fon Plorouth (cqos RPE ait 2 349 9 O Tendring, Essex, on the Estate of Mr. D. E. Cardinal. 
» Plymouth (accepted ) eh! Sree a) OO) Mr. J. W. Start, Architect, Cups Chambers, Colchester. 
For Alterations at the Grand Theatre Hotel, Stonehouse, PANIES She anole iF : : ne come eed 
Beatie foccMxt JaGodireys eMr.i Wii cMuscrove,)| .2ouaders < Sons, Dedham. =. 2) e375 0 
Architect. Quantities supplied. Smith, Wivenhoe. (ee ee 8 BIOO 0 
S. Roberts, Plymouth . ; ; ; : Be Ade onto DuPoNT, Colchester (accepted) . rns, ee 0 Gee OMe 
A. R. Lethbridge & Son, Plymouth . i . 360 0 0 WAKEFIELD. 
-T. Pearn & Son, Plymouth . : ; , . 340 0 0, For Building Science and Art Schools, Wakefield. Mr. 
W. TREVENA, Plymouth (accepted). : « aisatort o WILLIAM WATSON, Architect, Wakefield. 
. Accepted Tenders. 
SOUTHPORT. Flower Bros., Wakefield, excavator, brick and 
For Supplying 300 Cast-iron Hinged Grids and Frames, for C. Squires, Wake feld ear pente: aaa fothes : aa ¥ 5 
the Cor i , WwW. y : ’ ’ a 2 : 
Jee icra on of Southport. Mr. W. CRABTREE, Borough SPN incor Wakegeld splumbers ektiersand 
Newall & Barker, Warrington . ; ; eL225 20150 noe : : ‘ : ; ; ; SS ae onl enee 
W. Richards & Sons, Vices : ; A = atc C. Driver, Wakefield, plasterer : : : 125-020 
Eagle Iron and Engineering Co., Coventry . 205 5 o| C-F.Rycroft, Wakefield, slater . . . 116 0 oO 
B. R. Isaac, Liverpool |. . ; ; g bY ski nal 6 Goodall, Lister & Goodall, Wakefield, painter. 20, oer a 
J. McCrossan, Liverpool . . ‘ : aTT189 }O>.0 # 
Tadman & Todd, Hull ‘ ; . P # E2350 DO £5,071 BOS 
S. Pegg & Son, Leicester . : ; , gra V3Our ONTO ditans 
W. Halstead & Son, Rochdale . : , nL ZO OmTO TRADE NOTES 
J. Monk, Preston. : . ‘ ; a taf lh? 4.0570 : 
Douglas Forge, Wigan _ 5 . é . II2 10 0 THE parish church, Tadcaster, near Leeds, has been warmed 
B. C. Badham & Co., Holborn . ur . 112 10 ©, successfully by Messrs. Constantine & Sons, of Manchester, 
Exors. of D. Clark, Carlisle : 5° plea . 97 Io o| With their patent convoluted stove. 
H. Bean, Wellingborough . ‘ 5 3 > tS ThRAO | SHORLAND’S patent warm-air ventilating Manchester grates 
: SEDDON & BLUNDELL, Southport (accepted) . 88 19 6 and stoves are being fixed throughout the new schools at 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE ““ WELLS LIGHT.”| :! 


? : AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. Wallwork & Wells’ Patents. 


om Beene oe C0.) PORTABLE LIGHT from OIL 
HSTABLISHED 1878. - UP TO 4,000 CANDLES. 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. Over 2,000 “Wells Lights” now in use. 
City Receiving Office—50 Finspury Squanre, E.O. ie 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
tequired by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 
Professions. —— 
Estimates by return of post. ————— 


LLOYD & CO’S PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lls. 6d. Inventions developed 
Det winked mpae Meeciey: oped, and Patents Bought, 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
“ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
: Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
“Model Dwelling,’’ New- 
eastle Exhibition, 1887. 


‘Y) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
ET DEEP OLIVE GREEN. nl 
DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THH SEORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


LIMITED, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


Wnelon! (Sale 
N SHOWROOM ISS. QUEEN VICTORIA.ST EC. 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
a rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
= Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 


THE LIMMER EACH LAMP IS GUARANTEED. | pieces, Tiles, Weegee’ Balconies, Gates, 
eT LT SE 
ked-out imitati f the ‘* Wells Light” alling, «Cc. 
ASPHALTE PAVING COM PANY, Pein substituted, which sh only bring trouble and discredit Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work, 
E thi tem of Lighting. . * 
= aap ha THIS is the only Lampenon ‘has #ood the test of the Market Coil Cases 


ILLUSTRATION OF SMALL HAND PATTERN LAMP. 
Prices and Particulars of large power “ Wells Lights” on application. 


AT PARIS anp HAMBURG EXHIBITIONS. 


SILVER MEDALS (rue HIGHEST AWARD) 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE “Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, A. C. WELLS & Co., “THE GOLD MEDAL RANG . 
ae seams Courts, &o. 1054 Midland Road, St. Pancras, London. 2 


Ever information to : : 
“Otioss, F MOORGATE SHURE, PON BOS. ee” | BRANCH OFFICE -CARAARVON ST,, CHEETHAM, MANCHESTER, | WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 
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Nantymoel, for the Llangeinor School Board, at St. George’s 
National Schools, Doncaster, and at Holy Innocents Schools, 
Fallowfield. They are supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of 
Manchester. 


THE Manchester Guardian is informed that Mr. Chester, 
one of the contractors for the Thirlmere Aqueduct, has brought 
an action against the Manchester Corporation to restrain them 
from acting on the notice given on Christmas Eve to seize and 
take possession of the works for which he has contracted, and 
the plant and materials thereon ; and that on Saturday after- 
noon last his counsel, Mr. Ashton Cross, obtained from Mr. 
Justice Denman, sitting as vacation judge, an order for an 
injunction restraining the Corporation from taking possession 
of the works and plant over the first motion day of next sittings, 
January II. 


THE Railway World of Philadelphia says :—“ The Pitts- 
burgh Steel Casting Company are about to make an extensive 
addition to their equipment. Work will begin at once ona 
Bessemer steel plant in connection with their foundry, so that 
they can make Bessemer steel castings up to 16,000 pounds in 
weight. An 8-ton converter will be erected, and the new plant 
will probably be in operation early in April. The increased 
activity in the iron and steel business, and the large demand 
for heavy castings, has made the addition absolutely necessary, 
as the company now has all the work on hand which it can 
handle with its present capacity. One of the principal products 
of the new department will be neavy steel rolls.” 

AT the meeting of the Bolton Town Council on Monday 
Mr. Anson Lomax, a representative of the working classes, 
moved a resolution instructing the borough surveyor to prepare 
plans for the erection of improved model dwellings for the 
poor, and several members spoke in support of the motion. 
The Sanitary Committee, however, induced the withdrawal of 
the resolution on undertaking to devote an early day to an 
exhaustive discussion of the subject with a view to taking 
action. 

AT the last meeting of the School Board at Newcastle-under- 
Lyme a recommendation by the management committee was 
adopted that the high-pressure system of heating be adopted at 
Rye Croft schools, and that the tender of Mr. T. Shore for pro- 
viding the same for 1762. Ios., less 2/. 5s. per ton for the old 
materials, be accepted. Mr. Ramm complained that after the 
tenders were opened and the meeting adjourned an amended 
tender was received from Mr. Shore, which brought the amount 


of his contract below other competing contractors. Mr. Lovatt 
said that if any member of the committee had sent information 
to one of the contractors in order that that person might give 
a lower quotation than the others such conduct was reprehen- 
sible and ought not to be allowed. Mr. Websdale, having 
ascertained that the tenders were obtained through specifica— 


| tions being sent to various firms, suggested that in future alb 


contracts should be advertised. 

A CARVED oak screen and rood has been erected in the 
chancel of St. Michael’s Church, Lyme Regis, by Rev. E. Peek, 
to the memory of the late vicar. ‘The work has been executed 
by Messrs. Luscombe & Son, of Exeter, from the designs of 
Mr. George Vialls, A.R.I.B.A., of Ealing, W. ; 

THE York City Council at their last special meeting accepted 
the tender of Messrs. Parker & Sharpe, at the sum of 17,050/,.° 
for the erection of the new Courts of Justice, of which Mr. 
Huon Matear is the architect. 

On Tuesday evening a conversazione took place at. 
Mexborough in aid of the proposed Cottage Hospital in that — 
mining and manufacturing centre. The hospital is in course of 
construction, and is expected to be opened early in the new 
year. The population within a radius of three miles is 30,000, 
and the Cottage Hospital will obviate the necessity of sending 
injured persons to the institutions at Rotherham and Doncaster 
as hitherto. 

At the last meeting of the Lewisham Union Board of 
Guardians a letter was read from Messrs. Newton & Newton 
stating that they had served notices “to treat and agree” upor 
the Leathersellers’ Company, the Charity Commissioners, and 
Messrs. Hinton & Tilling, occupiers of part of the land of the 
Leathersellers’ Company, which is to be compulsorily 
purchased as a site for the proposed new infirmary. Unless 
the matter is settled amicably arbitration will be resorted to. 

THE new theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, which was to have 
opened on Boxing night, was blown down by a violent gale. 
The building was a large wooden structure, capable of seating 
a thousand spectators. 

Ir is reported by a correspondent that the timber in the 
“Sweet Vale of Avoca,” the picturesque haunt in county 
Wicklow familiar to many English tourists, has been sold to a 
match manufacturing company for 6,800/7. The company pro- 
pose to “start a large saw-milling concern” in this richly- 
wooded dale, and it is not improbable that in four years the 
scene of Moore’s poem will be treeless—a barren land. 


‘Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, dividedin amy manner, 
1s.6d, each; by post, ls. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ARY ADDRESS,—Ask for “‘SuRvzyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


818 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTARLISHED 1837, 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT | 


1121bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1d inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to squareinch. with less 


FRANCIS 


Supplied under celebrated 


10,000 tons supplied to Cardift 
and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 


crete Floors and Street Paving. Be NS td 


Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1889. 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


Parian, Keene’s, Plaster, and Whiting, 


OF THE HIGHEST REPUTATION AND CHARACTER 
UFAOITURED BY 


& C0, Lime 


Equal to Government and Metropolitan Board of 
Works Staudards. 


Established 1810. (Oldest im the Trade.) 


MEDALS—London, 1851; Philadelphia, 1876 ; Paris, 1878 ; 
Calcutta, 1883 ; London, 1884. 


OFFICES—VAUXHALL, LONDON, S.E. 


TELEPHONE, No. 4620. 


| DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 


RBAGTIO id j AND BLUE PROCESS COPIES. 
an 10 per cent. residue. Over ' SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
ac. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman. 
Lowest Terms. 
RY DRAWING 
PAVEMENT, E 


MAINZER & KEMPTHORNE, 


Removed to 18 Berners St., Oxford St., W. 
MARBLE MOSAIC PAVEMENTS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTEHRED 


LIGHTNING +f 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, | 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


NINE ELMS BRAND, 


ChimneyColumns | 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and | 
repaired. No stoppage of | 


os FFICE, Works required. 


La) 
jf “EGLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
jj Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 23U lbs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
c 2 adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making jointsin sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 


P OL ONCE 4 


Est. 1838. 


SEYSSEL, 


MORUMERT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,E.6, 


Colliery Signals 7 


AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no | 
object. 


ASPHALTE, 
&c. 


TELEGRAMS— 
“Blackburn. Nottingham.” ® © u 


BLUE Liss LIME, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, { 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 
FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES; 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


MARBLEWOR 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Tro ORDER. 


Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim*. | 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
' ANCASTER, NEAR GRANTHAM. 


Show-Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &t- 


WILKINS & SONS, 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 


Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for Ao, a ALANS Be MARBLES | 
wa3ys on hand, u 


A LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE 
ARCHITECT” will be forwarded on application to 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


NEARLY READY, 


OLUME XLII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d.. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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AT the last meeting of the Coventry Baths Committee 
tenders for the erection of the new baths, Hales Street, were 
opened. It was found that the tenders averaged between 
10,0002. and 11,000/.—about double the amount that the Local 
Government Board had sanctioned the borrowing of. The 
matter was adjourned. 


LAST month a bill was introduced in the United States 


Senate by Senator Hiscock, authorising the New Jersey Bridge | 


and Railway Company to build a pivot draw or lifting bridge 
across Staten Island Sound, from the town of Westfield, to be 
used for waggon and railroad purposes. The same company is 
also authorised to carry a suspension or cantilever bridge over 
_the Kill von Kull, from the north side of Third Street and York 
Avenue, New Brighton, to Constable’s Point. ~This is to be not 
less than 127} feet in the clear at®mean high water, with a 
channel span of 600 feet. . 

THE death is announced on Saturday last of the Austrian 
Baron Mayr Melnhof, at Leoben, in Styria, at the age of 
eighty. He was the owner of extensive iron works in Styria, 
and it was he who introduced into Austria the making of cast 
steel on a large scale. In various other ways he also did much 
for the improvement of the Austrian iron manufacture. 

WE have much pleasure in informing our readers that Mr. 
T. Freeman has been appointed sole agent in London of the 
Hollington Quarries. The Hollington stone has a great name 
in the Midlands, and is well known and appreciated by 
architects in the provinces. It has also been largely used in 
oe and will now no doubt be still more largely employed 

ere. 


THE St. Pancras Vestry held a special meeting on the Ist 
inst. to consider the unanimous recommendation of its Lighting; 
Parliamentary, and General Purposes Committees to carry out 
an installation of electric lighting under their provisional order 
obtained in 1883. The Vestry, by a large majority, adopted 
the recommendation, and instructed their engineer, Professor 
Henry Robinson, C.E., to prepare the necessary plans and 
specifications for a first installation of 10,000 private lights and 
90 public lights, involving an outlay of about 60,000/. 


_ WE have received a descriptive price-list of the Remington 
Standard type-writer. We would recommend members of the 
architectural profession to apply for copies, as for writing 
specifications and bills of quantities it should be of great service, 
as its plainness would prevent any possible mistakes, besides 
being a great saving in time, as it does the work in one-third of 


AWCETTS 


One inch and 3-inch thick. 


Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 


Turpin’s Patent, 


6-16 inch thick, Jaid 1n Patent Composition on Concrete, 
_—* Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) 


gw 


Anes 


q-inch Parquet 4 
x 
Wood Backing 1 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Price Two Shillings.——Office : 


IREPROOF 


And is fast becoming the STANDARD CONSTRUCTION. i 
resisting material—A TUBULAR LINTEL—is not the Load- carrying 
material, but is a Permanent Centering Encasing the Iron. There is 
4 continuous Cold Air Current always passing between the Iron and Encas- 
In Buildings of the warehouse class, the Tubular Lintels 


ing material. Use ; 
and are placed in zigzag arrangement forming 


save the cost of plaster, 


PARQUET FLOORINGS 


ARTISTIC 


= 
ee 


the time required by using a pen, and fifteen to twenty copies 
can be produced by the same manipulation. We propose to 
describe and illustrate this machine in an early issue. The 
proprietors are Messrs. Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
100 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 

MEssrs. WILLIAM Succ & Co, Limited, have issued an 
edition for the new year of their ‘Gas Engineers’ Pocket 
Almanack and Lighting Table.” It contains a large amount of 


_ information respecting the production, testing, and use of gas, 


and is largely illustrated with figures of the appliances which 
are most esteemed by engineers. It forms a portable and 
handy guide for all who are engaged in the gas trade. 


PONTEFRACT WATERWORKS, 


THE sinking operations at Roall, near Whitley Bridge, in con- 
nection with the new water supply for Pontefract and district, 
have been retarded owing to an extensive subsidence and con- 
sequent inrush of sand and water into the well. The sinking 
operations were proceeding most satisfactorily under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. Vickers & Sons, the contractors, of 
Nottingham, when the workmen struck at a depth of 107 feet 
into a hole on the east side of the well, and a cavity in the 
red sandstone of about 4 feet 6 inches in width was then dis- 
covered. This cavity was soon filled with sand and water, 
which rose in the well to a height of 30 feet. The cleft, or 
fissure, extends northwards to a distance of about 35 yards, and 
then appears on the surface. Mr. George Hodson, of Lough- 
borough, the engineer for the carrying out of the work, had 
200 large bags filled with a concrete of sand and Port- 
land cement thrown into the fissure, along with a large 
quantity of timber. In this way the flow of sand into the 
well was arrested, but not before hundreds of tons of 
sand had to be pumped to the surface. Mr. Hodson feels 
satisfied that he has practically surmounted the difficulty, but 
there will be a delay of several weeks in carrying out the con- 
tract. The well is to be ro feet in diameter in the clear, and 
120 feet in depth, or such other depth as may be necessary to 
obtain a supply of 60,000 gallons per hour continuously, day 
and night. For two or three days the quantity of water being 
pumped was at the rate of from 600,000 to 700,000 gallons a 
day, the pump at present fixed raising about 33 gallons at a 
stroke. The old wells at Pontefract at present supplying the 


F F'LOO 


Has now been adopted by the greates 
Architects of the day 


a pattern ceiling of pleasing appearance. 


50 Queen Anne’s Gate, and 


59 King’s Road, LONDON, 8.W. 


Se 


One inch thick, 48. 6d. per yard, sup 
For Material only, exclusive of Laying. 


—S—= 


Tawny tap 
ete 
, 
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town and district have for several weeks past been gradually 
diminishing in the yield, and the private pumping-station of 
Mr. G. S Robson, in Northgate, had to be resorted to for 
supplying the lower part of the town, or Old Church district. 
There is, it is stated, a clause in the agreement between the 
Corporation and the contractor for sinking the new wells at 
Roall that no risks shall fall upon the Corporation, so that the 
recent and unforeseen catastrophe are expected to fall upon the 
contractors alone. 

It is now stated that the work has had to be abandoned, and 
that boring operations will be conducted elsewhere. 


THE EDINBURGH BUILDING TRADE. 


In the year just closing, says the Glasgow Herald, the building 
trade of Edinburgh has been marked by a notable absence of 
trade disputes of any moment, and an activity which has greatly 
added to the rateable valuation of the city, even if it be granted 
that a goodly proportion of the tenements and villas erected 
are more than the actual population demands. No doubt 
much of the activity is due to the speculative spirit, and a 
reaction will ensue as certainly as night follows day ; but in the 
meantime the activity exists, and all the building trades are 
participating—for mason’s work has been{abundant and wages 
good. Under an agreement which expires in March next the 
standard rate of pay was fixed at 7d. per hour ; but it is probable 
that when another agreement comes to be ratified the workmen 
will receive what the Operative Masons’ Association have 
asked—7}d. an hour, and 2”. extra in lieu of shed accom- 
modation. There is a scarcity of masons’ labourers, who 
are now being paid s¢. per hour. In August last the slaters, 
acting in accord with an agitation in other parts of Scotland, 
demanded an increase of 3. per hour, making their total pay 
vid. There was a little difficulty with the masters, one 
or two of whom declined the increase; but the bulk of the 
employers soon agreed to the request, and the reluctant ones 
were obliged to follow. Plasterers have shared in the revival 
of trade, and the standard rate of 7d. an hour will, by a mutual 
agreement, be increased in February to 73¢. There was a 
slight hitch with the plasterers’ labourers in September last, 
and about a hundred of the men came out on strike for higher 
pay. The strike, however, was soon settled, and the labourers 
are now in receipt of the 53¢. an hour which they demanded. 
Joiners, painters, and plumbers have also naturally shared in 


the good time that has come, and the men employed in these 
various branches of industry have not for several years received 
better or more regular wages. As already stated, building 
operations have been carried on continuously in every district 
of the city, although the activity has been chiefly apparent in 
those parts where the land was not already occupied by tene~ 
ments, and in those suburbs of which Morningside and Newing 
ton are the most favourable examples. Within a year or two 
the whole aspect of the Morningside district has been 
changed. It is one of the most pleasant suburbs of Edin- 
burgh, Blackford Hill and the Braids being within easy 
reach; rents are extremely moderate when compared with 
those paid in parts nearer the town, and the Suburban . 
Railway is most convenient and accessible. Hence tene- 
ments have sprung up and stretched into streets with 
mushroom-like celerity, while with equal rapidity there has 
arisen a better class of residence—a sort of compromise between 
the cottage and the villa—for those whose means can afford a 
“main door” and a patch of garden. The rapidity as well as 
the permanency of this growth of population is attested by the. 
fact that within little more than two years the congregation of. 
the Braid U.P. Church have quitted a small iron structure for, 
a fine-looking stone building; that, in similar fashion, the movable 
edifice known as St. Matthew’s (Established) Church will soon 
be replaced by a more substantial erection; and that a Free 
Church congregation who have recently gathered in a small hall 
in the suburb are in possession of a site on which to build a 
suitable place of worship. More work for masons and other 
craftsmen will be soon afforded by the erection of a new asylum 
at Craighouse, the foundations of which have been already 
commenced. The amenity of Bruntsfield Place—an approach - 
to the Morningside and South Merchiston districts—has been 
added to during the year by the erection of handsome tenements 
on the site of the large villas which formerly existed. In’ 
Newington and the Grange suburbs several fine villas have been ~ 
completed, and the same may be said of Merchiston and a 
portion of the Murrayfield district. Tothe Dalry neighbourhood, 
which is easily accessible by rail and tram, there have been added 
several tenements for workmen, and a similar class of houses 
has been put up at Beaverbank, on thenorth side of the city. 
In the east building has also been carried on with unusual 
energy, but at Parson’s Green operations have in the meantime 
been suspended, the demand for a railway station to “ tap” this 
growing district not having been acceded to. Although mostly 
of the tenemental class, some of the buildings are for business 
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purposes, and among the latter are the Moray Park Maltings, 
which Messrs. W. Younger & Co. have erected near Lochend 
Road. Even in the centre and the very poorest part of 
Edinburgh efforts have been made to improve the outward 
appearance of the neighbourhood and the social life of.the 
inhabitants either by rehabilitating oid edifices or by new and 
improved dwellings. Perhaps the year that has gone has not 
seen sO many improvements in this respect as previous years, 
but some progress has been made by the transformation of 
tenements into model lodging-houses. Among the more 
important buildings which have been opened during 1889 is 
the Students’ Union. Architecturally considered, the secluded 
corner in which.the Union stands is disadvantageous, but in its 
social aspects the institution bids fair to fully realise the 
objects of its promoters. It was opened with great ¢cla/, and 
already forms an important element in student life. The 
M‘Ewan Hall progresses satisfactorily, and in good time 
will be added to the splendid series of buildings con- 
nected with the University of Edinburgh. The Free 
George IV. Bridge are being 
pushed on energetically, and in all likelihood will be 
opened in the early months of 1890 The S.S.C. Library is 
beginning to rise from its foundations. Some five months ago 
the construction of the building in its entirety according to the 
plans prepared was threatened by the discovery that the outlay 
would greatly exceed the original estimate. There were one or 
two meetings of the S.S.C. Society, and after some considera- 
tion it was resolved to proceed with the library as at first 
intended, the increased cost being defrayed by additional sub- 
scriptions from the members of the society to its funds. In 
March last the Edinburgh School Board opened London Street 
Public School. It is a large, well-lighted structure, somewhat 
mixed as to architectural design, but, so far as the interior is 
concerned, roomy and healthy and capable of accommodating 
comfortably some 1,450 scholars. The Board some time ago 
purchased Millerfield House and grounds, and have now begun 
the erection on this site of a school which, when completed, 
will be the largest inthe city, costing 28,o00/. and accommodat- 
ing 1,518 scholars. In Queen Street the National Portrait 
Gallery is approaching the period when the building will be 
denuded of scaffolding and hoardings. The portion of the 
gallery devoted to the display of portraits has already been 
opened to the public. In the neighbourhood of the gallery— 
at the corner of South St. David and Thistle Streets—stands 
the new Stock Exchange. It will soon be quite finished, and 
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the brokers of Edinburgh provided with a bourse suited to their 


greatly increased numbers and the importance of their trans- 
actions. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. © 


AN ordinary general meeting of the Channel Tunnel Company, 
Limited, was held on Tuesday, in the board-room of the South- 
Eastern Railway Company, London Bridge Station. Sir E. W. 
Watkin, M.P., presided, and in moving the adoption of the 
report, observed that the directors claimed, through the assist- 
ance and support of the shareholders, to have proved ta 
demonstration that the tunnel could be made easily, cheaply, 
and in a comparatively short space of time. The project of 
which they had heard recently for a bridge across the Channel 
was by no means a new idea. He had not the least jealousy 
of such a bridge, for he did not think it would interfere with— 
as he considered it—the better means of communication 
between England and the Continent by a tunnel. He was 
afraid that the Powers of Europe, especially of North Europe, 
would hardly permit a number of obstructions in the shape of 
piers to be placed ina channel which was at present difficult 
and dangerous enough. A tunnel, moreover, could be made 
for one-tenth part of the cost of a bridge, and it would not 
obstruct navigation. He believed, hawever, there would be 
work enough for both a tunnel and a bridge if any one chose to 
find the 33,000,000/. which would be necessary for the latter 
object. He hoped that those who were identified with the 
projected bridge would not think that they of the Channel 
Tunnel Company had any objection to the scheme __ So far as 
they themselves were concerne], it was their firm intention te 
carry out their project as quickly as they could. Being recently 
in Scotland he was invited to go to Glasgow and deliver some 
addresses on the Channel Tunnel, and while he was there a 
gentleman showed him a letter which he had received from 
Lord Wolseley, who said, “In my opinion, there would be 
infinitely less objection to a bridge over than to a tunnel under 
the English Channel.” He (the chairman) referred to the letter 
in order that they might thereby be informed, if possible, by 
Lord Wolseley of the reason why there would be ‘infinitely 
less objection” to a bridge than to a tunnel. However, he (Sir 
E. Watkin) thought it was quite clear that there was a sort of 
glimmering of light about the letter, and that Lord Wolseley 
must see by now—as all military objectors, he thought, must. 
see—that some communication between England and France, 
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either under or over the Channel, was necessary. That was 
the whole principle of the question. With reference to the 
tunnel, Mr. Brady, their engineer, who was present, could tell 
them that their works were standing in a wonderful way—that 
there was no exfoliation, and that the little cracks in the chalk 
exuding water had one by one ceased to exude, the water run- 
ning out being, as he had said before, simply imprisoned fresh 
water, not sea-water at all. Their confidence had become more 
and more increased that they had got into the right material for 
the work they wished to accomplish, and that they had made 
an experiment which was of the utmost value to civilisation and 
mankind. With regard to the subsidiary part of their work— 
namely, the boring intended, if possible, to discover coal—they 
thought that all the geological appearances were favourable, and 
they indulged the hope that they might find what they sought 
for. If they should find coal he thought they would say that 
it was one of the greatest dicoveries of the age. Mr. Grant (a 
shareholder) seconded the motion, which was carried unani- 
mously ; and resolutions were afterwards passed re-electing the 
retiring directors, Lord Brabourne and the Right Hon.G. A. F. 
Cavendish-Bentinck, M.P., and the auditors, Mr. H. Josse and 
Colonel J. Mellor. At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting a resolution was passed approving the Bill promoted 
by the company “to authorise the maintenance and continuance 


of the experimental works for a tunnel beneath the Straits of 


Dover.” 


MR. JAMES LESLIE, C.E. 


THE death, on Sunday, is announced of Mr. James Leslie, the 
Edinburgh Waterworks engineer, in his eighty-ninth year. In 
a notice of his career the Scotsman says :— 

This well-known citizen, who has for the last forty-three 
years held the official position of engineer for the Edinburgh 
and District Waterworks, died yesterday at his residence 
2 Charlotte Square. For some years past Mr. Leslie by an 
accident was disabled from the active pursuit of his profession ; 
but though a man who had reached a very old age, he had until 
about eight or nine months ago enjoyed remarkably good 
health, and regularly took part in consultations with the 
members of his firm on all important works in which they were 
engaged. For many weeks past he has, however, been in a 
very prostrate condition, which tco surely indicated to his 
friends that the end of a long, useful, and honourable life was 


ie 
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drawing to a close. Born at Largo, Fifeshire, on September 25, 
1801, Mr. Leslie had thus completed his eighty-eighth year. 
His father was a builder and timber merchant, and for some 
time also carried on business as a flax spinner. He had four 
sons, the eldest of whom, Robert, a merchant in London, died 
in 1862. James Leslie was educated at the parish schools of 
Largo and Newburn, and in 1814 was sent to Edinburgh to 
attend Mackay’s Academy there. In 1815 and for two sub- 
sequent years he attended the mathematical, natural philo- 
sophy chemistry, and natural history classes at Edin- 
burgh University, his uncle, afterwards Sir John Leslie, 
being then Professor of Mathematics there. In 1818 he was 
apprenticed to Mr. W. H. Playfair, the celebrated architect, 
who was at that time engaged in the erection of the University 
buildings ; and he remained with Mr. Playfair till 1824, when 
he was taken into the office of J. & J. Rennie, civil engineers, 
London, where he remained until 1826. During that period 
Messrs, Rennie were occupied with London Bridge and Hyde 
Park Bridge, Plymouth Breakwater, Sheerness Docks, and 
other similar works, and also with the Liverpool and Man. 
chester Railway. In 1827 the young engineer, in company 
with his uncle, Professor Leslie, spent some time in Paris, 
where he saw most of the scientific celebrities of France, and 
also visited Belgium and Holland, examining various engineer- 
ing works there. In 1828 he was appointed by the Leith Dock 
and Harbour Commissioners as clerk of works to carry out the 
extension of the eastern pier of Leith, and subsequently was 
employed by the Navy Board to superintend the construction 
of the western breakwater at Leith, both under the directions of 
Mr. Chapman, C.E., of Newcastle, by whom they were 
designed. At this time he also carried out several engineering 
works on his own account—such as a wet dock at Dysart, and 
a pier for Admiral Sir Philip C. Durham at St. Davids. In 
1832 he was appointed resident engineer for the Dundee 
Harbour works—an appointment unsolicited and unexpected ; 
and almost simultaneously he was elected resident engineer at 
Sunderland Harbour, which appointment, of course, he could 
not accept. He remained at Dundee for fourteen years, carry- 
ing out many important works there, and also superintending 
other harbour schemes at Leith, Montrose, Arbroath, and 
Kirkcaldy, also locks for the Monkland Canal, a bridge on the 
river Leven, &c. In 1844 he prepared and carried out, for the 
Dundee Water Company, a plan for a supply of water for the 
town from the Monikie district. 

In 1846 Mr. Leslie removed to Edinburgh, where he was 
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appointed engineer to the Edinburgh Water Company, to take 
charge of existing works, to carry out new works at that time in 
progress, and also others under a Bill then in Parliament, 
which passed in 1847 with the names of Rendel & Beardmore 
and J. Leslie as engineers. Among works at this period he 
designed and executed a plan for the Monkland Canal, 
Glasgow, by which empty boats could be conveyed upon an 
inclined plane instead of through the locks—an arrangement 
by which not only time and labour but a large expenditure of 
water was saved. This ingenious expedient, which in some 
measure foreshadowed the ship railway, has been much 
admired by engineers, and about ten years ago the American 
Government sent over a small commission, of which General 
Eads, of the Nicaragua Canal scheme, was a member, to 
examine it. In 1862 Mr. Leslie was appointed by the Home 
Office, along with Messrs. W. Ffennell and Frederic Eden, a 
Scottish Salmon Fishery Commissioner, to fix the boundaries 
of the districts of every salmon river in Scotland ; the divisions 


_ between the upper and lower proprietors, and the limits of 


estuaries; also to frame by-laws for the regulation of the 
fisheries. Much of this work was not only difficult, but in- 
volved no small amount of fatigue, and even hardship, the 
greater part of it having to be executed in winter in great 
haste, often in very inaccessible districts, and without the help 
of good maps. About this time he projected for the Water 
Company of Glasgow, in conjunction with Mr. Mackain, a 
scheme for supplying Glasgow with water from Loch 
Lubnaig. This was keenly opposed by the Corporation, 
and did not pass, and ultimately, as is well known, the 
requisite water-supply for the great city was taken from 
Loch Katrine. The first of the great works carried through 
by Mr. Leslie after his appointment, by which the Pent- 
lands were drawn upon to provide Edinburgh with water, 
was that which involved the construction of the Torduff, 
Clubbiedean, Bonaly, and Logan Lee reservoirs, and the 
heightening of the embankment of Glencorse. In 1856, under 
Mr. Leslie s care, the Bill for securing the Colzium springs was 
carried through Parliament, and under it the reservoir of Har- 
perigg, for giving compensation to the Water of Leith, was 
constructed ; and in 1863 another extension occurred under his 
auspices when the Crosswood springs were utilised, which gave 
In 1869 the 
water controversy, as is known to every Edinburgh citizen of 
moderate age, entered upon a very acute stage, and in that year 
and the next keen Parliamentary fights occurred connected 


with the taking over of the old Water Company, and the float- 
ing, by the Corporation, of the St. Mary’s Loch Bill. In such 
a notice as this, it is only necessary to refer to one or two 
points in the controversy in which Mr, Leslie was more person- 
ally involved. In 1869 the Corporation succeeded in taking 
over the old Water Company, but lost the St. Mary’s Loch 
Bill, which that year was thrown out on the Standing Orders. 
The newly constituted Water Trust elected Mr. Leslie con- 
sulting engineer ; and at the same time appointed Mr. J. W. 
Stewart, who had been associated with the St. Mary’s Loch 
Bill, consulting engineer. Mr. Leslie was thereafter appointed 
to report on all available sources of supply for the city, a work 
which had already been done by Mr. Stewart. In the mean- 
time the dominant party in the Trust requested Mr. Stewart to 
prepare plans for taking water from St. Mary’s Loch, and a Bill 
was in 1870 prepared for that purpose. Differing from Mr. 
Stewart as to the cost, Mr. Leslie refused to put his name on 
the back of the bill; and in Parliament he found himself 
equally at variance with Mr. Hawksley, who had, at the 
instance of the minority of the Trust, prepared an elabo- 
rate plan for taking the requisite water from the Pent- 
lands. When he-was in the box there occurred one of 
those crises which often determine the fate of such Bills. The 
Committee adjourned, in order to give him a night to consider 
Mr. Hawksley’s plan and estimates ; and it was Jargely due to 
Mr. Leslie’s want of approval of this scheme, for no engineer 
knew the Pentlands and their water-bearing capacity better 
than he did, that the St. Mary’s Loch Bill got through the 
House of Commons, to be stopped, however, as is matter of 
history, in the House of Lords. After the next elections in the 
city, which resulted in a great alteration in the Jersonnel of the 
Water Trust, Mr. Leslie became resident engineer to the Trust, 
and in 1873 he and Mr. Hawksley reported in favour of the 
necessary additional water-supply for the city being taken from 
the Moorfoot Hills, and this scheme having been approved of 
by a plébiscite of the citizens in the reign cf Sir James Cowan 
as Lord Provost, the Bill was passed by Parliament in the 
following year. Under that great scheme the city obtained an 
additional supply amounting to over 8,000,000 gallons, and with 


so much success that the Trustees are now able to distribute. 


the water to the citizens at a much lower rate than was charged 
by the old water company. The extension of the water-supply 
involved, of course, an important redistribution of the pipes in 
the city —a work which is still in progress. Mr. Leslie was also 
engineer of the Lintrathen scheme, under which Dunde 
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obtained from that district an additional supply of 8,000,000 
gallons of water; and it may be safely stated that upon the 
Edinburgh and Dundee Waterworks the most of the important 
waterworks in the country, of sound construction, have been 
modelled and carried out. Mr. Leslie’s advice was frequently 
sought in reference to the making of embankments, and at 
the time of the Sheffield catastrophe his schedule was quoted 
as one which might safely be followed in the reconstruction 
of the works. As engineer to the Paisley Waterworks 
from 1854, he was responsible for the supply of that growing 
centre of industrial life, first from the classic braes of Gleniffer 
and subsequently from Rowbank. Mr. Leslie had a reputation 
as an engineer which was not confined to this country—his 
advice having been sought in regard to extensive reclamation 
works at Bilbao, in Spain; and on a visit to that country he 
had the satisfaction of seeing his scheme carried into effect 
and a number of houses built upon land over which the sea 
formerly flowed. He was also consulted about floating docks 
at Cadiz. Mr. Leslie’s sound knowledge on all engineering 
matters led to his being frequently employed as an arbiter in 
important cases of this kind. Counsel debated the points 
before him, and his decisions were always received with general 
approval. He was well acquainted with the leading engineers 
of the country—Telford and George and Robert Stephenson 
the Edinburgh Stevensons, and others; and in his early days 
he was associated in at least one transaction with Sir John 
Fowler, the joint engineer of the Forth Bridge. In this con- 
nection, it is not uninteresting to recall that it was Mr. Leslie 
who, in 1838, made a report on the best method of establishing 
a line of ferry boats between the Lothians and Fife. He 
examine | many of the ports on both sides, and as the fruits of 
his-report, the Burntisland Pier was built by Sir John Glad- 
stone, the father of the ex-Premier, the Granton Breakwaters 
by the Duke of Buccleuch, and the ferries established which 
have been worked until the present time by the North British 
Railway. He lived to see the virtual completion of the Forth 
Bridge, which is to supersede his old ferries, and in that great 
engineering undertaking he took the deepest interest. 

Mr. Leslie was a man of very vigorous constitution, and 
until the accident already referred to, which took place ten 
years ago, he was capable of enduring great fatizue—frequently 
starting at six in the morning and returning late at night 
after doing work which many a man thirty or forty years his 
junior would hardly have cared to face. He was a man of 


once deliberately formed and given forth were unalterable by 
any pressure of circumstance or interest. He was well read 
in engineering literature, and no member of his profession was 
more respected by his brethren. He also enjoyed the esteem 
of a very large circle of private friends. A Liberal in politics 
he took an active, though not a prominent, part in all public 
and political matters—especially deploring in his latter days 
the decadence into which a large portion of the Liberal party 
had fallen through the influence of Mr. Gladstone. He con- 
tinued engineer to the Edinburgh Water Trust until his death 
—he having associated with himself in partnership in 1870, his 
son, Mr. A. Leslie, and latterly his son-in-law, Mr. R. C. Reid, 
who, of course, relieved him latterly of much of the work, 
though, as already stated, he until near the end of his life gave 
his advice in the more important matters connected with the 
business. Mr. Leslie was a member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers of London, of which he was the “father” ; and he 
was alsoa Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. A man 
of generous disposition, Mr. Leslie was a liberal subscriber 
to every public purpose that approved itself to him, and also 
gave largely to charitable institutions. In 1839 Mr. Leslie was 
married to Miss Jane Hunter, daughter of Professor Hunter, of 
St. Andrews, sister to Dr. John Hunter of Craig Crook, and 
of Mrs. Stirling, known as a writer of considerable distinction. 
He had five children, all of whom survive him. Mrs. Leslie 


died in 1887. 
THE RIBBLE DOCK ENGINEER’S CLAIMS, 


Av the monthly meeting of the Preston Town Council on 
Friday, certain terms of settlement with Mr. Sykes, the Ribble 
engineer, were submitted from the Ribble Committee. 
‘Alderman Forshaw, as chairman of the Ribble Committee, 
moved the adoption of a memorandum of terms of settlement 
with Mr. Sykes, C.E., which included payment to him of 
5,1462. 19s. 8d., for professional services from the date of his 
appointment, July 28, 1887, to September 15, 1889, as engineer 
to carry out the dock works and improvement of the Ribble, 
and for all plans, surveys, &c., and that from September 15 
last the appointment of Mr. Sykes be limited to the completion 
of the works specified in the Walker Dock contract, and to the 
equipment of the dock, the remuneration to be after the rate of 
2% per cent. on the balance of the cost of such works, but not © 
to exceed 2,850/., and the remuneration for the equipment of 
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singular sagacity, integrity and uprightness, whose opinions | the dock not to exceed soo/.; that from the appointment of a 
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resident engineer, in accordance with the interim report of the 
Ribble Commission, Mr. Sykes be paid 250/. per annum 
for information and assistance which the Corporation may 
require, and that until the appointment of such _resi- 
dent engineer Mr. Sykes continue his duties at the 
rate of 4o/. per month. The Council, he said, would all 
remember the terms of the arrangement with Mr. Garlick, 
the predecessor of Mr. Sykes, and that when the former was 
settled with in September 1887, he was paid the sum of 
12,000/., which included one-third of 23 per cent. upon the 
balance for the whole of the undertaking, the other two-thirds 
of which Mr. Sykes was now asking for, upon the expenditure, 
and which amounted to 4,1457. 18s. 10d. ; but in that sum Mr. 
Sykes had taken credit for percentage on the sum paid to Mr, 
Walker for pumping and maintenance of the works This, the 
committee thought, was not right, and the amount was ulti- 
mately reduced to 3,996/. 195. 8d. Then Mr. Sykes made out 
a bill for making plans of contemplated works not sanctioned 
by Parliament, and charged 1,755/. 1os. 8¢., and the committee 


. arranged that that should be reduced to 1,150/, which made up 


the total of 5,146/. 195. 8d. as the amount they proposed to pay 
Mr. Sykes. The works for which it was proposed to pay him 
250/.a year would not occupy more than two years, and he 
would give his services in connection with the new Bill in 
Parliament. The committee had already received over thirty 
applications for the position of resident engineer. From these 
the committee had selected six, with the intention of getting the 
most efficient services for the least money. 

Alderman Birley, on the ground that sufficient detailed in- 
formation had not been given to the Council, suggested that 
the consideration of the matter be adjourned. 

Alderman Forshaw could not assent to that. They had 
already been too much blamed for delay. 

Mr. Hale moved as an amendment that the question be 
adjourned for a month, which was seconded by Mr. Bee. 

Alderman Edelston considered that ample information had 
been given in the agenda paper, and that the question they had 
to decide could be easily dealt with then. He regretted to see 
that there did not appear to be any improvement in the spirit 
of their opponents towards them. They were continually 
blaming the Council for their action, but carefully refrained 
from suggesting any alternative course. If a postponement of 
the matter could be agreed to without any detriment to the 
public service he would consent to it as a matter of tactics, 
because he feared that every effort would be made to thwart the 
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Corporation when they went to Parliament again. They had 
now an opportunity of emerging from what for some time past 
had been a very difficult position, and it was useless to defer 
the matter any longer. 

Alderman Hibbert was in favour of adjournment, as he 
wanted the Council thoroughly to understand what they were 
doing, and settle with Mr. Sykes with their eyes open. 

Alderman Forshaw drew attention to a resolution on the 
minutes of the Ribble Committee to the effect that if the terms 
of the agreement were not adopted by the Council the memo- 
randum “shall be deemed as without prejudice alike to Mr. 
Sykes and the Corporation.” 

The motion was then submitted to the Council and agreed 
to by 40 votes against 2. Some members had left during the 
discussion. 


PATENT WATER-TAPS. 


AMONG other matters Sir William Thomson, F.R.S, &c., the 
author of many important and useful inventions, has turned his 
attention, with complete success, to the production of perfect 
water-taps for domestic use. At ordinary prices draw-off taps 
and stop-cocks may now be purchased which will under no 
circumstances leak or drop, and which contain no washers or 
packing requiring renewal. Sir William Thomson has entrusted 
to the Palatine Engineering Company, Limited, of Liverpool, 
the sole right to manufacture the taps and cocks in question, 
and certain other fittings under his patents. In a common tap 
there is a leather or india-rubber or fibre washer, which, by 
turning the handle, is raised or lowered. No_ successful 
attempt has previously been made to dispense with such 
washers. They rapidly wear out, allow leakage to take 
place, and require renewal. Metallic washers have been 
employed, but without success. In Sir William Thomson’s 
form the washer or valve is of hard metal, and the seat upon 
which it bears is of a different metal, also hard. If the 
metallic washer or valve were simply screwed down upon its 
seat it would not remain water-tight, even if it were so when 
first constructed ; but by this invention it is not only screwed 
down, but when screwed down it turns upon its seat, while 
an elastic metallic combination is compressed upon each 
closing and opening. It is found that the tap remains per- 
fectly water-tight after being used hundreds of thousands of 
times. A valuable quality of these taps and stop-cocks con- 
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sists in the entire abandonment of the packing and gland at 
the top of the tap, the wearing of which so often allows 
upward leakage to take place. The bodies of these fittings 
are constructed of the best gun-metal, and the valves and 
certain other parts of phosphor bronze or other imperishable 
metal, no common brass being employed. The workmanship is ; 
throughout of the highest class. No tap is allowed to be issued 
which is in any respect imperfect, and every tap is previously 
tested under a pressure of 300 lbs. per square inch. 


THE EDINBURGH ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. 


Tur Electrical Section of the London Chamber of Commerce — 
recently approached the Executive Council of the Edinburgh 
Electrical and Inventions Exhibition with reference to the pro- © 
vision of free space for electrical exhibits. The Council, it is 
understood, have given serious consideration to the proposal, 
and have just issued certain additional regulations for exhi- 
bitors, one of which declares “that there shall be no rent 
charged for space allotted to exhibitors unless the working of 
the Exhibition results in a deficiency.” Exhibitors will be re- 
quired to deposit, along with their application for space, a sum 
equivalent to 2s. 6d. per square foot of space applied for. If 
the working of the Exhibition results in a loss, the amount of 
the loss will be assessed primarily upon the exhibitors in pro- 
portion to the space allotted to them, and will be deducted 
from their deposits. In the event of there being no deficiency 
upon the winding up of the affairs of the Exhibition, the full 
amount deposited by exhibitors will be returned to them. 
These concessions are to apply to past as well as to future 
allotments of space. In response to the request of intending 
exhibitors, the Executive Council have decided to grant 
awards ; but competition will be optional, and any exhibitor 
will be allowed to mark his exhibits “ Not for competition.” 
The time for receiving applications for space has also been 
extended. Ata meeting of the Executive Council, concessions 
were, it is understood, completed to an amount which, with the 
deposit on account of space, nearly approaches the cost of the 
Exhibition buildings and grounds. This is entirely without 
taking into account the amount which may be received for 
season tickets and general admissions, and, on the other hand, 
of course, no account can be taken of the ordinary working 
expenses. On the occasion of the last Exhibition it was opened 
with a deficit of about 20,000/,, so that the promoters of the 


Exhibition confidently look forward to it as being a great 
financial success. 


THE BETTERMENT QUESTION IN LONDON. 


THE Zimes,in a leading article on the proposed application 


of the Betterment principle by the London County Council, 


says :— 

Upon one point there seems to be pretty general agree- 
ment, namely, that in the abstract the principle upon which 
the Council proceeds is sound and reasonable. That principle, 
it may be as well to repeat, is that, when private property is 
distinctly improved in value by public works carried out at the 
expense of the community, the owners of the property ought to 
be called upon to contribute in a special manner to the cost. 
In other words, an increase of value due to public outlay ought 
to belong to the public, and not to the private owners acci- 
dentally benefited. It is always something to get general 
agreement on any point, however small, but in this case it must 
be distinctly understood that the agreement goes a very little 
way. Abstract principles have, as a rule, only to be made 


_ abstract enough in order to command the assent of men whose 
' opinions upon every related practical question are irreconcilably 


opposed. No one probably would assert in terms that values 
created by the outlay of public money ought, as a matter of 
abstract right, to be appropriated by any private owner whose 
position enables him to take advantage of them. But agree- 
ment on that point leaves us a long way off concurrence with 
the application of the general principle in the way proposed by 
the London County Council. 
The proposals of the County Council seem to require a 


' great deal of modification to make them equitable and prac- 


ticable. The schedule of properties to be included in the area 
of ‘‘betterment ” inquiry has possibly been made too much of 
by some of the Council’s critics, and has been treated as if 
inquiry and charge were synonymous. The area is simply that 
within which inquisition for consequential improvements may 
be carried on. Whether any given property within that area 
has or has not increased in value is, as we understand the 
matter, to be determined by an independent authority. I[t is 
only natural that the Council should be careful to include all 
possible betterments, even with the certainty that it also in- 
cludes much property on which no claim can bemade. Again, 
the demand for a corresponding “ worsement” clause seems to 
ignore the existence of legislation which we presume would not 
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be repealed by the Council’s Bill providing for property being any portion of the district except the other side of Holywell 
“‘injuriously affected” by public improvements. Although there Street, and that the Council takes power to buy. It often 
are great and obvious difficulties in the application of a better- happens that the area of private property opened up and 
ment clause, they are perhaps not greater than those of the bettered is very large in proportion to the public benefit. In 
“injuriously affecting” principle. Seeing that men are but this case it is very small, and the principle is accordingly 
men, it is improbable that either principle could be so applied applied in highly unfavourable circumstances. Another most 
as never in any Case to cause hardship on oneside or the other, important piece of preliminary work is the creation of a tribunal 
but we may be fairly satisfied if the standard of equity reached to adjudicate upon betterment questions, of a character to 

_in one direction be equally attained in the other. If possible command public confidence. The Standing Arbitrator of the 
the subject should be discussed without trying to pose the Council’s scheme is a step in the right direction. But if this 
Council with hard cases, such as pass without notice when the novel principle is to be introduced, some still better provision 
hardship is the other way. Again, while guarding itself against ought to be made for dealing with the very large public and 
having to pay for prospective improvement, the Council leaves private interests that will ultimately come into court. The 
itself free to charge for it. A house that did very well fora difficulties in the way of applying such a principle equitably 
back street may suddenly be made to face a leading thorough- and wisely—and equity alone will in the long run be wise—are 
fare. Its value may not be increased at all, although the value enormous, we would almost say insuperable. It is impossible 
of the site with a fine house upon it may be immensely to prepare too carefully for their treatment, and we cannot 
increased. Is the owner to be assessed upon the improvement think that the procedure chosen by the Council shows anything 
in the value of his actual hovel or upon that of the palace which like adequate recognition of this fact. 

might properly be constructed? As the Bill stands we imagine 
he would have to pay for prospective and contingent 
betterment. It is very important, if we are to take American 
legislation as a sort of precedent, that we should know exactly LICENSING OF ARCHITECTS IN AMERICA. 

how much of the betterment is taken by the American public | AN attempt is to be made, says the American Architect, to 
authority. Ifit be supposed to take all the betterment, by far induce the Legislature of New York to pass this winter a law 
the most telling example yet quoted becomes wholly incredible. | providing for the licensing of architects in that State, after 

There are two general criticisms that seem to emerge natu- | examination by a competent professional board. The Bill 

rally from the discussion of the draft Bill. The first is that the offered provides that architects now in practice shall be simply 
Council seems to have begun in the middle instead of at the ' registered, but that all future applicants for a place in the 
beginning. The principle of betterment must be pronounced | profession shall pass the examination and be licensed by the 
distinctly novel. It is neither better nor worse on that account, | Board, under penalty of a heavy fine for engaging in professional 


but a novel principle ought to be introduced into legislation in | work without the license required. A small license-fee is 
some more general, more formal, and more authoritative way | demanded, which goes toward paying the expenses of the 
than by a private Bill applying oniy to one particular metropo- | Examining Roard. We suppose that there is not much proba- 
litan improvement. By adopting the principle in its Bill the _ bility of the passage of this or any other Bill to prevent free-born 
Council has, no doubt, done much to get it discussed by the citizens from piling up bricks or stone in any form they see fit, 
public. If that was the object it has been attained, but we notwithstanding the obvious utility of such a law ; but patience 
should be disposed to doubt the expediency of pushing the and perseverance will undoubtedly, in time, bring about a change 
advantage any further in that particular way. The second in public feeling, Meanwhile, it is worth remembering that 
criticism is that this particular improvement scheme is a singu- Legislatures are very much influenced by what is done by the 
larly bad occasion for introducing the betterment principle. Legislatures of other States, and that the public interest in such 
There are not many improvements more distinctly metropolitan a Bill, and, in consequence, the probability of getting it passed 
in Character, and properly chargeable in a smaller degree upon in any State, would be much increased by having similar 
a limited number of private owners. The removal of one side measures simultaneously pressed in as many other States as 
_ of Holywell Street does not directly benefit in any specialsense possible. To the legislative mind, the fact that a dozen other 
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States were considering such a Bill would give it tenfold the | where that mill was being built. 


importance that it would claim on its own merits, and it would 
be strange if the Legislature of one of the States did not finally 
pass it, for the sake of surprising the other Legislatures, if for 
no better reason. At the same time with this, it seems to us 
that good might be done by proposing to Congress to establish, 
by means of examinations open to professional men of good 
repute, ana under the charge of persons in whom the profession 
would have full confidence, a grade of Government architects, 
to whom, exclusively, such public work should be entrusted as 
it might seem best to assign to private individuals. We donot 
think it impossible, in the present state of feeling in Congress, 
that such a measure might be passed at once ; and it would not 
only set a good example to States, but would itself be a great 
benefit to the profession and the country. While the rank of 
Government Architect, like the similar one in France, need not 
imply that its possessor would ever have any public commis- 
sions, the fact that he had been adjudged worthy to receive 
them would have an important effect on his private practice ; 
and, on the side of the Government, the formation of such a 
class of professional men would greatly encourage the placing 
of public buildings in the hands of local architects belonging to 
the class, by removing the fear which now exists, and is not 
without foundation, that the throwing open of the public archi- 
tectural service to the whole profession, which at present 
includes, so far as the public can tell, every one who has been 
three months to an evening class in mechanical drawing, may 
lead to blunders and malpractice of various sorts. 


PRESSURE OF WIND ON BUILDINGS. 


THE following is a full report of the evidence given by Mr. 
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I lived there a good number 
of years, so that I know what the state of the weather would 
be there. Glasgow Green, the lower end of it, I consider 
about as bad a place for a storm as any place in the country. 
In the middle of the Forth we do not experience such severe 
gales as we find there down on the ground ; the wind, in my 
experience, gathering such tremendous force along Monteith 
Row and sweeping along the north side of the Green. 1 
believe that Templeton’s mill would be exposed to the worst of 
its fury. For example, on Thursday we had a very severe 
storm. In the Almond Valley, down by Ratho, the storm was 
so great that on the railway embankment the men making the 
line could not stand, while we could work on the bridge. 

Colonel Malcolm : You have more than one wind register 
on the Forth Bridge ? 

We have between a dozen and a dozen and a half at various 
places and various heights. The results they give are very 
various. Sometimes at one end of a cantilever of about 600 
or 700 feet we have a different pressure at one end from that 
at the other. Sometimes it may blow half a gale half along, 
and at the other end it is very little. We had them at different 
heights. The higher up we go we get it generally easier. 
I always found the pressure stronger as we neared the ground. 
We have never tried the experiment of shifting the registers to. 
see whether there was any defect on a particular register. We 


have three on the top, others half-way up, and others down on 


William Arrol, the contractor, before the Commissioners — 


appointed to inquire into the fall of the Templeton Mill, 
Glasgow :— 

_ From what I saw in the papers (said Mr. Arrol) I thought 
it my duty to come in, as I had been watching the wind pressure 
that day very carefully from morning till night at Queensferry, 
and I found the pressure very much greater than you had 
recorded here. Our pressure was 29 lbs. per square inch, and 
it came in very severe gusts—sometimes like the blow of a 
hammer—at all times of the day, in fact up till after five 


o’clock.. From what I know of Glasgow Green I do not think | 


there is any place in the country more exposed than it down 


Inchgarvie close to the water. We found the pressure differ- 
ing both vertically and horizontally. The course over which 
we measure is about two miles. : 

Have you any suggestion to make as to preventing the recur- 
rence of a similar accident ? 

I think this was a very exceptional case. The building was” 
very substantial. I don’t think there is any suggestion I could 
make, unless to put up temporary supports. I think it was the 
exceptional situation where the building was situated that was 
the cause of this. ees 

We were told by Professor Grant that there was a certain — 
degree of pressure-—of 17lbs.—at the Observatory, and you 
speak as if the pressure was probably very much more violent 
on the Green? 

I have no doubt it was. 

Would that not affect the other buildings on the edge of the 
Green? 

To a certain extent. 

As to chimney-pots? 
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There are a great many low buildings in the Green, and it 
would not affect the chimney-pots there. This mill of Messrs. 
Templeton’s was situated in a high position. I don’t think you 
could take it-as a guide for other buildings. 

But you must remember you told us that you found on the 
Forth Bridge that in the lowest registers you had the lowest 
pressure ? 

Yes. ' 

Very well; would not these lower buildings about have 
suffered a gooi deal? 1 would like to ‘know if there was any 
local danger? 

I could hardly speak to that. 

Colonel Malcolm: I just mention this now so that if any 
other gentleman can give us the information he may think 
about it. 

Mr. Arrol: Our work is exceptional, of course. We always 
take precautions against wind. In all our staging—all the plant 
we put up—we allow 40 lbs. of pressure, even on our temporary 
Structures. We have never had any of our plant blown down. 
We are exceptional in this case. But you could hardly do that 
for every building. 

Colonel Malcolm : Is there any gentleman here who can tell 
us as to the condition of the roofs of houses about the Green— 
whether or not they were wrecked by this wind, which is said 
to have been strong on the Green, but yet is only registered by 
Professor Grant at 17 lbs. ? 

Mr. Whyte (assistant master of works): Of course, the 
buildings on the Green are completed buildings. 

Colonel Malcolm : I am asking about the chimney-pots. 

Mr. Whyte: There has been no report, and I rather think 
that the chimney-pots on the Green will be guarded, and of 
course they present a far smaller surface to the wind than a 
building such as Messrs. Templeton’s. 

Colonel Malcolm : The calculations of one of the witnesses 
yesterday were based on a wind-pressure of 50 lbs. or 55 lbs. We 
have only a registered pressure of 17 lbs., and one knows how 
enormously less that pressure must be. 

Mr. M‘Lean: Are the Commissioners aware of the relative 
positions of the Observatory and Messrs. Templeton’s mill ? 

Colonel Malcolm: It does not matter. We have had 
Mr. Arrol’s evidence that pressures do vary over very small 
areas. 3 

‘Mr. Arrol: There is one curious thing in regard to wind 
pressures that not many people observe probably as much as I 
do. Wind striking against a flat surface rises up at an angle 


of 45, and I do not know if that would affect a chimney-can so 
readily. Standing on the middle of our cantilever during a 
gale you cannot feel any wind blowing through. On the very 
top, 370 feet above the water and six feet at the edge, you feel 
it blowing in your face. Go to the front of the edge and you 
can hardly stand against it. Whenever you go up you feel the 
full force of the gale. We had a wind gauge at Queensferry. 
We have had it for nine years, I have been standing inside 
that wind gauge without feeling a breath of wind, and a stiff 
breeze blowing. You do not feel the wind till you come out 
of the angle of 45, and then you feel it. A broad structure 
of any kind throws up the wind. The pressure would be on 
the structure in proportion to its area. The only part of the 
bridge that is exposed is the edge of the girder underneath. 
The current goes through, and does not act on the bridge. In 
the Tay Bridge we had a parapet with meshes with 8-inch 
openings square. The men could work comfortably behind the 
parapet, but they could scarcely pass between the 16-feet open- 
ings for the rush of the current going across. 

Colonel Malcolm ; Still, the pressure would come upon the 
wind-gauge, though only the concussive effect ? 

In a building like Templeton’s mill, if the windows had been 
closed it would not have been as bad as it was. The current 
rushing through the windows could act on both sides of the 
building at the same time. The current rushing through would 
have as much force on the back as on the front. You could not 
pass these openings in some gales ; you would simply be blown 
away. I would suggest, for the purpose of preventing acci- 
dents of the same kind, that a very simple thing would be 
to put up timber braces at two or three different stages through- 
out the length of the building, with cross struttings at each floor, 
and then put wire-rope braces into it. That would stand against 
any storm that would blow. 

Colonel Malcolm : Would that add to the expense? 

A mere trifle, comparatively. This is a thing that builders 
have little experience of. Of course, it is only from dealing 
with exceptional structures that I know the value of these wire- 
rope braces. We depend upon these wire-ropes for keeping all 
our bracing. By timbering up the walls, putting horizontal 
struts across it, and a single diagonal wire-rope bracing from 
one flat to the other, that would transmit the strain down 
to the ground. I prefer the ordinary joists in a building of this 
kind, because the transverse beam does not give the support 
which ordinary joists do. There is so long aspace between the 
beams that they do not give the necessary support. Had they 
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taken from the beams a horizontal wire-rope bracing across 
them they would have acted as a horizontal girder. 

Mr. Robertson: Would the walls be more effectually 
strengthened by the joists in this case than they would be by 
beams in the other case? : 

Yes ; I have never seen the plan. 

Mr. Robertson : The ordinary mode of mill construction is 
to have girder beams which support the floor running across 
the mill from front to back, one girder at every butt. In this 
mill the girders ran longitudinally the full length of the 
building, and the joists ran across the building from front to 
back. Do you think that is really a stronger mode of con- 
struction as far as the support of the wall is concerned ? 

Had these joists been properly fixed, I believe it would 
have been prevented. It would distribute the pressure all 
along the building from end to end, and, after the concrete floor 
had been laid, that would have been sufficient to carry the 
whole thing afterwards. 

Ex-Councillor Paterson: To obviate the danger of a job 
like this I would suggest that when the joists are bolted against 
the wall a good iron strap and a star washer outside the wall, 
and well braced up, should be introduced. This would have 
just about the same effect upon your joists. by screwing them 
up as by building them into the wall. Thus we should ob- 
viate the objection of the architect to build the joists into the 
wall. : 

Mr. Arrol: In a mill of that description I do not know 
that your joists going into the wall would add to its strength, 
because that causes a great number of holes in the brickwork. 
If you have a sufficient beam running along, and the joists 
fixed to that, it would be as strong as could be made. 


MODEL DWELLINGS IN DUBLIN. 


THE blocks of artisans and labourers’ dwellings erected by the 
Corporation of Dublin in Bow Lane are nearly completed. 
Their position is an elevated one, and adjacent are the planta- 
tions of the Royal Hospital grounds, which fact materially con- 
duces to the beauty and freshness of the dwellings. The 
scheme embraces eighty-six self-contained tenements, the 
smallest of which measures 2,000 cubic feet of space, sufficient, 
according to the by-laws, to accommodate six adults, and 
gardens averaging 45 feet deep are provided in the rears of 
24 of the tenements, and 14 others have gardens averaging 
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88 feet deep, while each tenement has reserved to itself a 
separate scullery and lavatory; while the smallest tenement 
comprises a living room, bedroom, scullery, and water-closets. 
The contemplated rental of this will be 2s. weekly. The follow- 
ing is a complete list, showing the scale of rentals and 
accommodation :—19 tenements, 25. weekly; 19 tenements, 
with additional bed recess, 2s. 6a.; 19 tenements, with gardens, 
3s. weekly ; 19 tenements, with gardens and additional bed 
recess, 35. 6d. weekly ; 2 tenements, with three rooms over shop 
tenements, 45. weekly ; 3 tenements, with additional bed recess, 
4s. 6d. weekly ; 3 shop tenements, 5s. weekly ; 2 shop tene- 
ments, with bed recess additional, 55. 6d. weekly. No other 
city in the United Kingdom can equal this accommodation at 
such low rentals. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


EXAMINATIONS of candidates for registration have been held 
in Dublin. Mr. John Smeaton, master plumber, and Mr. R. J. — 
Lyne, United Operative Plumbers’ Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, were present to represent the London 
Board of Examiners. The local examiners were Messrs. 
W. Baird, H. Kerrill, J. Smith, D. P. Curtis, and T. W. Little, 
master plumbers ; Messrs. H. Murphy and J. Shiels, operative 
plumbers ; Messrs. Spencer Harty, C.E,, city engineer, P. F. 


‘Leonard, C.E., and W. Kaye Parry, C.E., architect. The 


examinations included tests of practical work, and sets of 
questions relating to materials, construction, and sanitary 
arrangements. Forty per cent. of the applicants succeeded in 
passing the examinations. 

At a meeting recently held in the Public Hall, Preston, 
Sir Henry Roscoe, M.P., distributed the prizes to the successful 
students of the Harris Institute. The chairman, Mr. W. 
Ascroft, in the course of his address, said :—A very remarkable 
movement has taken place in the plumbing trade for the regis- 
tration of masters and journeymen. Before this registration 
can be effected, each applicant must prove his efficiency, and 
this has stimulated the desire for learning the principles of the 
trade, and has considerably increased the attendance at our 
class. This movement has been taken up as heartily by the 
employers as by the employed, and is an excellent instance of 
the good result of mutual co-operation by these classes in 
a matter affecting their common interests. In no trade will 
greater efficiency more benefit the community. The terrible 
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scourge of typhoid fever striking at all ranks is in the main 
caused by defective work in the plumbers’ branch. 


The following is a list of the plumbers registered since 

November 1, 1889 :— 
London Masters. 
BROAD, J. F.. 21 Upper Grange Road, Bermondsey, S.E. 
CHANEY, J., 43 Great Saffron Hill, Holborn, E.C. 
FARLEY, C., 23 Reedham Street, Peckham, S.E. 
GRAY, H., 1A Frederick Mews, Stanhope Place, 
Park, W. 


Hyde 


London Journeymen. 
ANDREWARTHA, G., Rose Cottage, Hampshire Street, Camden 
Road, N. 
BELL, T., 25 Liverpool Street, King’s Cross, N. 
BIDWELL, F., 11 Napier Villas, New Road, Crouch End, N. 
BRASHIER, B. C., 14 Dorrington Street, Brook Street, Holborn, 
ee .C. 
CoLe, C. H., Hampton Court Palace. 
CREIGHTON, J., 55 Vicarage Road, Tottenham. 
FELL, C. B., Somerset Road, Teddington. 


HARRINGTON, A. B., 39 Coburg Road, Old Kent Road, S.E. 


HorTON, C., 121 Brunswick Road, Poplar, E. 

JAMES, W., 16 Woodville Road, Walthamstow. 

Black’s Road, Hammer- 
smith, W. 

LOWDEN, A., 72 Cathnor Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

LyNEs, T. G., 11 Grace Street, Hemingford Road, N. 

MAIDMENT, C. J., roo Islip Street, Kentish Town, N.W. 

MOYES, G. F., 64 Rednall Terrace, Great Church Lane, Ham- 
mersmith, W. 

OAKMAN, H. if 40 Usher Road, Bow, E. 

OGDEN, A. Ly 69 Winchester Street, Warwick Square, Pimlico, 
S.W. 


. J., 53 Beadnell Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 

RUSSELL, A. L, c/o Mr. Cole, 29 Bradmore Park Road, 
Hammersmith, W. 

SHIELLS, J., 11 Shawfield Street, Chelsea, S.W. 

SMERDON, G. E., 30. New North Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 

TALMADGE, C. W., 36 Wilson Street, St. Leonard’s Road, 
Poplar, E. 

TINSDILL, R., 382 Munton Road, New Kent Road, S.E. 

VINCENT, C. R., 40 West Square, Southwark, S.E. 


WELLS, E. S., 3 Wilson Place, Lower Sydenhan, S.E. 


WALL PAPERS. 


MESSRS. COTTERELL Bros., Bristol, have, in accordance 
with their usual custom, issued with the beginning of the new 
year their new pattern-book of artistic wall papers. Some idea 
may be gathered of the extensive demand, when, as we are 
informed, no less than 1,800 of these books, forming the first: 
edition, are now being despatched to tradesmen all over the 
kingdom, this edition alone consuming in their manufacture 
nearly 500,000 yards of paper. Init are incorporated about thirty 
illustrations of decorations by chromo-lithography. These are 
useful in representing decoration when heavy. The complete 
decorations, comprising fillings, friezes, dados, and borders in 
every variety of patterns and harmoniously blended colours, 
rich effects in browns, olive and sage greens, terra-cotta for 
dining-rooms, libraries, &c. ; these are interspersed with designs 
in the more delicate colourings of terra-cotta, pink, French 
grey, maize, primrose, &c. In design many of these are of a 
natural rendering, others of a more conventional treatment, 
whilst a different style is obtainable in the Adams and Renais- 
sance decorations. There isa splendid assortment of golds, 
silks, Venetian tapestry, and mica effects. Also an immense 
collection of sanitary washable papers, the demand for which: 
has increased very greatly. 
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THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE. 


WE lately referred to the illness which had arisen among: 
members of the Stock Exchange, owing, it was believed, to the. 
exhalations from one of the sewer ventilators outside the 
building. The following circular on the subject has been 
issued :—“‘ The managers of the Stock Exchange, in view of 
the general epidemic of enteric fever in London, and of reports. 
which have been spread of its exceptional prevalence in the 
Stock Exchange, thought it their duty to order a most minute 
and searching examination into every detail of the sanitary 
arrangements of the house. They also deemed it desirable, 
without in any way casting the smallest reflection on Mr. Cole, 
that an independent investigation should be made into these 
matters ; and they entrusted the task to Dr. Sedgwick Saunders, 
medical officer of health and public analyst ‘for the City of 
London. Themanagers are glad to report to themembersthatthe 
drainage and sanitary appliances of the Stock Exchange are in 
excellent order, and that there is no escape of sewer gas or of 
poisonous atmosphere into the building. All air pumped into 
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the house is carefully washed. The managers called the 
attention of the City authorities some months ago to certain 
openings into the sewers of the City in the streets contiguous 
to the building. Some of these openings have already been 
closed, and the Commissioners of Sewers have promised that 
others shall be closed shortly. None of these openings are in 
proximity to the area from which air is pumped into the building. 
The managers have been and are extremely anxious and 
desirous that every complaint should be minutely investigated, 
and assure the members that, after careful and anxious con- 
sideration, they are convinced that the cases of fever that have 
unfortunately occurred are in no way due to causes specially 
affecting the buildings of the Stock Exchange, but are rather to 
be attributed to the general prevalence of the epidemic in 
London.” 


THE UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 


A WELL-KNOWN member of the House of Commons, says Mr. 
Radcliffe Ward, speaking about the explosion in the streets of 
New York of a subway containing electric mains—the explosion 
having occurred, it is supposed, through an accumulation of gas 
leaking into the imperfectly-constructed subway being fired by 
a spark from a leaky electric conductor—raised the question as 
to how far such an incident might affect what is probably one 
of the most interesting schemes to the London public for which 
Parliamentary powers are to be sought during the coming 
session. I refer to the proposed London Central Subway 
Railway, from the Monument, through Cheapside, Holborn, 
Oxford Street, Bayswater Road, out west, and which, of course, 
is to be worked by electricity. In view of the fact that this 
railway is not the only one of the kind on the ¢af7zs, and that 
there seems every probability of many such being proposed and 
carried out, their safety from the dangers of electricity is an 
interesting public question. 

Fortunately, there are specific reasons why such dangers 
cannot exist in the case of these subway railways :-—(1) The 
tunnels will be at such a depth that no gas will leak into them. 
They will be far below the level of the gas mains : (2) the ven- 
tilation of the tunnels will be excellent, as the rapidly-succeeding 
trains always in one direction will constantly keep the air 
moving and draw in a fresh supply ; (3) even if the tunnels were 
above the gas mains, it is easy to construct them gas-proof. 

The large number of deaths from the high-pressure alternate 
current wires which have occurred in America have very 


naturally excited public alarm. We in England, however, have 
not much reason to feel alarmed, as high-pressure mains will 
not be dangerously mixed up with telephone and telegraph 
wires ; and, further, there is no doubt that the great bulk of the 
electric energy supplied to the public will be in the shape of 
continuous current. oR ah 

A vastly-impottant source of revenue to electric supply- 
stations is motive power ; even for stationary motor purposes 
this is a branch almost entirely neglected hitherto in this 
country. However, the great demand which will be very soon 
felt for electric energy to charge accumulators on omnibuses, 
cabs, goods delivery carts of all kinds as an economical sub- 
stitute for horses will cause still greater attention to be given to 
that form of electricity which, when properly laid on, is 
absolutely safe—z.e. moderate pressure and continuous currents. 


THE BERLIN MUSEUM OF SCIENCE. — 


THE new Museum of Natural Science, belonging to the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, says the correspondent of the Standard, has been’ 
erected on the site of the Royal Iron Foundry, 43 Invaliden 
Strasse, and united in one group of buildings with the Royal 
Agricultural and the Royal Mining Colleges. Room has been 
found in the Museum for the geological, paleontological, 
mineralogical, petrographical, and zoological collections, and 
for the necessary lecture halls and offices attached to each. 
Owing to the death of the keeper of the zoological collection, 
the original intention to make the whole of it accessible to the. 
general public was abandoned during the building of the 
Museum, and it was resolved to divide it into two parts, viz. a 
popular exhibition for general educational purposes, and a 
scientific collection adapted for earnest professional study—a 
division as to the wisdom of which experts still differ. 

The internal arrangement has been adapted to the double 
purpose of the building as a home for collections intended 
partly for public exhibition, partly for scientific study. The 
former purpose required broader passages and greater con- 
venience for survey than the latter. The building, which is of 
the same stately character as those of the Mining and Agricul- 
tural Colleges, consists of a basement and three storeys. The 
centre of the main building is adorned with columns, statues of 
Johannes Miiller and Leopold von Buch, and the sculptured 
heads of Ehrenberg, Alexander von Humboldt, and Weiss. 
This main building is about 65 métres long and 50 deep, and 
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contains the zoological, palzeontological, mineralogical, and 
petrographical collections, together with the Institutes con- 
nected with them. Behind it, and at right angles, runs a 
building 140 métres long, with four wings, which is devoted 
almost entirely to the zoological collection. Only the west 
wing and the corner building were reserved for the Zoological 
Institute and the residence of its superintendent. At the back 
is an experimental garden for the Zoological Institute, with 
stalls and tanks. ; 

From the garden between the Museum and the street the 
broad open staircase of the main building leads to an entrance 
hall, through which one can pass to the long court beyond. In 
the two long sides of it lie the public_halls of the four collec- 
tions named above. In the northern side of the court, opposite 
the entrance, are the halls of the zoological collection. The 
two first-mentioned collections have also one public hall each 
devoted to them, in the basement of the main building. 
Several staircases lead from the basement to the scientific 
collections, the lecture-halls and working-rooms of the higher 
storeys. The eastern corner building, in which the offices and 
working-rooms of the zoological collection are, and the 
Zoological Institute in the west wing, have special entrances. 
The interior is simple, bright and airy, and the whole building, 
except the wooden rafters on which the roof rests, is fireproof. 
It is heated by steam and warm water pipes, and in the laying 
of the latter special attention has been paid to smokeless com- 
bustion, by means of Donneley’s patent grate. 

Double cabinets with partitions have been chosen for the 
public collections, and they are arranged in the zoological 
collection on the so-called fish-bone system. Thus one gets a 
three-sided cabinet department at right angles to the adjoining 
one, with full light from the fourth open side. The inside of 
the cabinets is painted a faint greyish yellow, pleasant to the 
eye and well adapted for the exact perception of the contours 
and shades of colour of the specimens. The cabinets are 
entirely of iron, except the partitions, which are of oil- 
cloth, and movable. The collections, except the zoological, 
are, for the most part, kept in wooden drawers. Freedom from 
dust is skilfully and completely secured by means of velvet, 
cotton and other linings, ingeniously adjusted. 

The design and architectural superintendence of the 
buildings were in the hands of Professor Tiede, while the 
technical and business superintendence was entrusted to Herr 
Kleinwachter, Royal Inspector of Buildings. Under the 
management and guidance of these two gentlemen, a building 


has arisen which, as regards both exterior and_ interior, 
especially the latter, well deserves to be called a model. The 
noble and quiet simplicity of the architecture accords well with 
the nature and the main purpose of the edifice as an establish- 
ment for scientific instruction. 

As to the collections themselves, I must be brief, and may 
say, at the outset, that they almost defy description. The 
geological and paleontological collections for public exhibition, 
of which Professor Beyrich, Privy Councillor of Mines, is. 
keeper at present, lie in two halls in the basement, one of. 
which contains animal, the other vegetable fossils. It affords a 
survey of the creations which preceded the world of living 
organisms around us—from invertebrate animals of the lowest 
organisation up to the cephalopods and articulated animals ; 
fishes, amphibious animals, reptiles, and mammals. The 
collection of vegetable fossils gives a view of the relics of 
earlier vegetations, preserved for the most part in the coal 
formation of successive ages. 

The mineralogical and petrographical collections, of which 
Professor Klein is the keeper, lie in the basement and in the 
first storey. They exhibit a complete system, based on 
mineralogical and crystallographical considerations, and are 
accompanied by larger specimens, intended to illustrate the 
occurrence of the various minerals in Nature. Here, too, the 
most valuable specimens of the Archduke Stephan’s col- 
lection of minerals, which used to be at his seat of Schaum- 
burg, near Balduinstein, on the Lahn, and which was presented 
to the Museum by Frau Clara Rumpff, are to be placed. The 
petrographical collection for public exhibition is arranged in a 
special hall, and shows in flat glass cabinets a petrographical 
system, with larger specimens on pedestals. The principab 
mineralogical collection is in the first storey, systematically 
arranged in block cabinets. The chief petrographical col- 
lection, arranged on geographical principles, is in the same 
storey. 

The zoological collection, the largest in this Museum, is in 
the keeping of Professor Mébins. The many thousands of 
specimens and preparations of animals of all classes are divided 
into two collections, a larger and a smaller, the latter for public 
exhibition. The court, two staircases, and six halls in the 
basement are intended for the smaller ; six halls and two stair- 
landings in the first storey, five halls and two landings in the 
second storey, for the larger. In the smaller, or show collec- 
tion, there is a selection of animals, preparations, and pictures, 
which gives a view of the whole science of zoology at its present 
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stage of development. Beside animals stuffed or preserved in 
spirits stand skeletons, anatomical preparations, models, and 
pictures. One can inform oneself thoroughly as to the external 
forms, the internal structure, the habits, and the habitats of the 
various creatures. The collection is so arranged that the more 
perfectly-developed animals of each class stand on the left of, 
and higher than, the less, so that the eye runs along the line 
from left to right, as in reading a book. 

The lecture-halls, study-rooms, workrooms, and offices are 
arranged and furnished with instruments, tables, &c., with full 
‘consideration for the requirements of those who are to use 
them. The Zoological Institute, under the direction of 
Professor Schulze, is especially admirable in its arrangements. 
It serves equally the ends of academic instruction and of 
scientific investigation. It is so arranged that one ascends 
from the garden where the living animals are kept, and from 
the cellars, to the rooms in the basement prepared for the 
reception of the preserved working material and for the coarser 
work of the servants and the preparer ; thence to the first 
storey, destined for more careful work and scientific investiga- 
tions, and for the library; and, finally, ascending higher, to the 
decture and demonstration rooms. 

The building itself, not counting the fittings, has cost about 
3,200,000 marks (nearly 160,000/). The area built upon is 
about 8,145 square métres, so that the cost has been about 
394 marks (nearly 19/. 14s.) per square métre. The cubic 
contents are about 182,303 cubic métres, and the cost, accord- 
ingly, about 174 marks (nearly 175. 6d) per cubic métre. The 
expense of the fittings is about 970,000 marks (nearly 48,500/.), 
which makes the total cost about 4,170,000 marks (nearly 
208,5007/.). 


PATENTS. 


| This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.| 
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door spring, for the self-closing of a door, single and double 
action.” 


20195. Alfred Thompson, for “ Improved means for securing 
roller blind-cords and the like for fixing into window sashes— 
the simplissium blind cord-holder.” 

20207. Robert M. Painter, for “ Improved means of raising 
and lowering windows.” 

December 17. 

20240. Arthur Banks Linford, Charles Linford, and Charles 
Harrison Oxley, for “An improvement or improvements in 
sash fastenings.” 

20254. Samuel Eaton, Thomas Eaton, and Samuel Eaton, 
jun., for “ Improvements in chandeliers.” 

20279. Albert Thomas Chorley, for “An improved but 
hinge.” 

20316. George S. McLaurin and John H. Crankshaw, for 
‘“‘ Improvements in portable scaffolds.” 3 

December 18. 

20317. Jabez Wedderburn, for “‘ Improvements in locks and 
bolts for fastening doors, gates, and other closing appliances.” 

20410. William Henry Cowlin, for “Opening or closing 
a pair of double doors simultaneously.” 

December 19. 

20424. Richard Corker, Samuel Liversidge, John William 
Jackson, and Henry Banks, for “ Improvements in rising 
bottom grates of kitchen ranges and the like.” 

20437. Charles Portway, for “Improvements in apparatus 
for locking the draught doors of stoves.” 

20460. Ernest Joachim, for “ Improvements in plates, tiles, 


"panels, blocks, and other similar coverings, for walls, floors, and 


other like surfaces or structures.” 

20528. Ernest H. Young, for “ Preventing the rattling or 
shaking of window sashes.” 

20541. William Russell, Alexander Cockburn Russell, and 
Alexander Neil, for “‘ Improvements in fireplaces, particularly 
in the arrangement of the fixed or movable smoke exit and 
draught regulator in Withington and other grates.” ; 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Sale Days for the Year 1890. 
ESSRS. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, CLARK 


& CO. beg to announce that the following days have been 
fixed for their SALES during the year 1890, to be held at the 
eae Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, near the Bank of England, 

Thursday, January 9 

Thursday, January 23 

Thursday, February 6 

Thursday, February 13 
Thursday, February 27 
Thursday, March 6 
Thursday, March 13 
Thursday, March 20 
Thursday, March 27 
Thureday, April 10 
‘Thursday, Apri! 17 

Thursday, April 24 

Thursday, May 1 

Thursday, May 8 

Thursday, May 15 


Thursday, June 26 
Thursday, July 3 
Wednesday July 9 
Thursday, July 17 
Thursday, July 24 
Thursday, August 7 
Thursday, August 14 
Thursday, August 21 
Thursday, September 4' 
Thursday, Seotember 18} 
Wednesday, September 24 
Thursday, October 91 
Thursday. October 16 
Wednesday, Octoher 22 
Thurstay, November 6 


Thursday, May 29 Thursday, November 13 
Thursday, June 5) Thursday, December 11 
Wednesday, June IL 


Other appointments for immediate Sales will also be arranged . 


Messrs. Farebrother. Ellis, Clark & Co. publish in the adver- 
¢isement columns of the Times every Saturday a complete list of 
their forthcoming sales by auction. They also issue from time 
to time schedules of properties to be let or sold, comprising 
ianded and residential estates, farms, frezhold and leasehold 
houses, city offices and warehouses, zround-rents and invest- 
ments genera'ly, and which will be forwarded free of charge on 
applications NG: 29 Fleet Street, Temple Bar, and 18 Old Broad 
Street, h.U. 


PAMrer eee. 


eo a for its HIGH SALUBRITY, | 


T= NATURAL BEAUTY and SECLUSION. 


REEHOLD SITES for MANSIONS and 


_ high-class RESIDENCES, with charming views of great 
variety over beautifully-wooded country. Apply to Messrs. 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, CLARK & Co., 29 Fleet Street, Temple 


Bar, E.C. 


TREATHAM HILL.—Capital SITES on a 


well-known building estate Specially suitable for houses 
of about £50 per year rental. for which there is a coniipual 
jemand. Apply to Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, CLARK & CO, 
29 Fleet Street, Temole Bar, B.U. 


ee and ROAD FRONTAGES at VAUX- 
HALL (close to Nine Elms Goods Depot).—Exceptional 
FREEHOLD SITES for WATERSIDE WAREHOUSES and 
MANUFACTURING PREMISES, with unusual alvantages 
asto light and access. Plans and particulars of FAREBROTHER, 
ELLIS, CLARK & Co., Land Agents and Surveyors, 29 Fleet 
Street, London, E.C, 


The old-established Periodical Sales of Estates, Shares, and 
House Property generally (held for Fifty-five years) for the 
year 1890, by 


ESSRS. C. C. and T. MOORE, are appointed 


to take place at the Auction Mart, E.C.,on the second and 
fourth Thursday of the month, as follows :— 


JANUATY «eseeeeee o< 23 July ...oree ne DE 
February .- py et August ... om. ds} 
March weseee eo 27 September ae 
April . oo 24 October ... 23 
May «-. ca Bea ee November . 5 7 
Athi (hinonnenbeccoow’ fan. ti) December ......+. ll 


Estate and Survey Offices, 144 Mile End Road, E. 


Re Thos, Redway. 
EXMOUTH, South Devon. 
To Contractors, Builders, and Others. 


ii R. E. T. FULFORD, instructed by T. 
3a Andrew, Esq., Official Receiver, will SEL1. by AUC- 
TION, without reserve, on Monday and Tuesday, December 30 
and 31, 1889, the whole of 


THE MACHINERY AND PLANT. 
_ Steam Engine and Boiler (8-h.p.), Sawing Benches, Travelling 
Beds, Trolleys, &c. 
270 CONCRETE BLOCKS, 
; feet 11 inches by 2 feet 7 incnes by 2 feet, made for protection 
against the sea wall, and lying on the beach, so that they could 
be easily removed by water. 


SEVERAL THOUSAND FEET OF TIMBER, 


Oak, Elm and Deal Planks, Prepared Flooring, Oak Logs, &c. 
and a quantity of misceilaneous effects appertaining to the 
business of a shipbuilder and contractor. 
On view, Saturday 28, from Eleven till Four. Auction each 
day at Eleven. 
Auction and Agency Offices, 
Maddock Row, Exeter : Dec. 12, 1889. 


BRADFIELD MANOR, CULLOMPTON, DEVON. 
Important Sale of Very Large Timber. 


YRE BROS. & BOND are honoured with 

t instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at Matthews's Rail- 
way Hotel, Cullompton, on, Wednesday, January 8, 1890, at One 
o'vlock, 575 TREES, comprising :— 

400 Oak, 

143 Elm, 

23 Ash, and 
7 Beech, 

etanding on Hayne, Moorhayes, Week, and Skinners’ Estates, 
Cullompton, aforesaid. 

The timber is situated close to Cullompton Station (G.W.R,) 
and intersected by main roads. 

Six months’ credit will be given on approved security after 
paying 25 per cent. deposit. 

Catalogues may be obtained of the Auctioneers, Tiverton & 
Crediton, and of Mr. Mallett, Home Farm, Bradfield, Cul- 
lompton. 

A person will be in attendance at Cullompton Station on 
Wednesday and Saturday ineach week at half-past 10 o'clock 
A.M., to show the lots, and intending purchasers may view the 
same any other day by giving Mr. Mallett, Home Farm, Brad- 
4eld, Cullompton, two days’ previous notice, when a person wil! 
be sent to meet them either at Lullompton or Liverton Junction 
Station,G.W.R. 

Ayre Bros. & Bend beg to direct the especial attention of 
timber merchants and others to this sale; the timber is of loug 
lengths, very large dimensions, splendid quality, and is all 
situated within a mile of Cullomp‘on Station (G.W R.). 

Luncheon at One o'clock. Admission by ticket, 28s. each, 
returnabie to purchasers. 


Auction and Estate Agency Offices, Tiverton and Crediton, 
December 16, 1889. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


Auction Sales for 1890. 
R. RICHARD J. COLLIER, Auctioneer and 


Survevor, is prepared to include in his periodical SALES 
atthe MART. FR* BHO!D and LEASt HOLD PROPERTIES 
of every descrivtion, and will be pleased to receive early intima- 
tion of property intended to be included therein. Exceptional 
facilities for developing BUILDING ESTATES, Valuations 
made for probate, &c. Mortgages negotiated.§ B 


{;Terms given upon application. 


Wednesday. Januury 22 Wednesday, July 23 

Wednesday, February 26 Wednesday, August 20 

Wednesoay, March 19 Wednesday, September 24 

Wednesday, April 23 Wednesday, October 22 

Wednesday, May 21 Wednesday , November 19 

Wednesday, June 25 — Wednesday, December 17 
Other dates for intermediate sales can be arranged, 


Offices : Milner’s Buildings. 28 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


Telegrams :— 


RICHARD J. COLUIER. 
‘* Mart Sales, London.” 


H. A. HenpErson, P.A.S.I. 


Sales for the Year 1890. 


ESSRS. E. & H. LUMLEY beg to 


M announce that they have fixed for the forthcoming year 
the following davs of SALKH, at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse 
Yard. E.C., bnt in addition other days for special sales can be 
arranged. Terms on application. 


Tuesday, January 14 
Tuesday. Februsty 4 
Tuesday, February 18 
Tuesday, March 4 
Tuesday, March 18 
Tuesday. March 25 
Tuesday, April! 
Tuesday. Apri! 15 
Tuesday, May 13 
Tuesday. May 20 
Tuesday, Jun+ 3 


Tuesday. July 15 
Tuesday. July 22 
Tuesday, July 29 
Tuesday, August 12 
Tuerday, August 26 
Tuesday, September 9 
Tuesday, September 23 
Tuesday, October 14 
Tuesday. October 28 
Tuesday, November 4 
Tuesday, November 18 
Tuesday, June 17 Tuesday, December 2 
Tuesday June 24 Tuesday, December 16 


Mess s. E. nd. Lumley publish in the advertisement 
columns of the Tims »n Saturdays & eomolete list of their 
forthcoming Sal -.y suc ion, Their Sales will include Landed 
Estate-, Town sn: + onntry Properties, Ground-rents, Rever- 
sions,Gusand Ware ~har s. &c. In every case where preperty 
isto be mcluded in + se sales, ample notice should be given in 
order t@ insure due v city —Lumleys, Land Agents and Auc- 
tioneers, St. Jam--*s e.. Preeadilly. 


Dates of Sales for 1890. 
Vee EDWIN FOX & BOUSFIELD an- 


nounce, for tne convenience of their emoloyers, that their 
S LS by AUCTION o: LANDE! and HOUSE _ PRO- 
PERTY, Ground ano Improved Rents, Reversions. Policies of 
Assurance “Shares, «nd other Securities, will occur throughout 
the year 1890, atthe Auction Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, Bank of 
England, on the following Wednesdays in each month :— 


January 29 June 25 
February 12 July 2 
February 26 July 9 
March 5 July 16 
Mach 12 July 23 
March 19 July 30 
March 26 August 6 
April 2 September 24 
April 16 Octoher 8 
April 23 October 15 
April 30 October 29 
May 7 November 12 
May 14 November 19 
May 21 November 26 
June 2(Monday) December 3 
June it December 10 
June 18 


The prices realisei at these Auctions are not published, such 
announcements being often prejudicial, and never beneficial, to 
the ouly parties concerned —buye: and seller. 

Telephone No. 118, Telegrams, ‘‘ Fox Bousfield, London.” 


No. 99 Gresham Street, Bank, E,C, 


BOOKS. 


“ The Whitaker of the Photographer.” 
CHEMICAL NEWS. 


Now Ready. 
Price 1s., by post 1s. 4d. 


YEAR-BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


FOR 1890. 

The New Processes, Discoveries, and Improve- 
ments in Photography for the year 1889. 
List of some of the Contributors. 

Capt. ABNEY, C.B., R.E., C. FLEETWOOD PRIT- 


F.R.S. CHARD. 
W. M. ASHMAN. H. P. ROBINSON. 
W. S. BIRD. ARNOLD SPILUER, 


J. SPILLER, FC.S. 

J. W. SWAN, MA. 

LEON VIDAL. 

Dr. H. W. VOGEL. 

Col J. WATERHOUSE. 

G. M. WHIPPLE, B.Sc., 
F.R.A.S. 


Cc. H. BOTHAMLEY, 
F.L.C., F.C.8. 

Prof. W. K. BURTON. 

T. R. DALLMEYER. 

W. E. DEBENHAM. 

Dr. J. M. EDER. 

ANDREW PRINGLE. 


Published -for the Proprietors of the 
Phutogravhie News by 


MESSRS. PIPER & CARTER, 
5 Furaoival Street, Holborn, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Ju-t published, %50 pages, illustrated. 


i ra BOOK TO ENGINEERING ENTER- 


PRISE. By Ewina MaTHESON. M.Inst.C E. 
‘The inception of Public Works ; contract, and purchase in the 
engineering tredea; the oa tiv ars on which designs and esti- 
mates should be based, and which determine success or failure. 


For full particulars see pnge 22, ** Contract Reporter.” 


OCKEL? SHXLANDS, £1 7s. 6d.; Prismatic 


Comousses, 188. 67.2: Pris aatie Compass with Clinometer, 
Watxins’ Patent, 353 ; Abney Levels, by tlliott Bros., 15s. ; in 
perfect adjustment, sa se as used us the Reyal Military Acade:ny, 
Woolwich.  Forwarde’ carriaze paid, on receipt of P.O 3 
Money returned if 4 + aope sved of. 


BIRTS & SON, Pawnbrokers, near Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 


. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


Sales by Auction for the Year 1890. 


ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, FARMER 
& BRIDGEWATER beg to announce that their SALES 
of LANDED ESTATES, Investments, Town, Suburban 
Country Houses, Business Premises, Building Land. Groun 
rents, Advowsons. Reversions, Stocks. Shares and other Pio- 
perties will be held at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, 
near the Bank of England, in the City of London, as follows :— 


Tuesday, January 28 Tuesday, June 17 


Tuesday, February 11 Tuesday, June 24 
Tuesday, February 25 Tuesday, July 1 oe | 
Tuesday, March 4 Tuesday, July 8 4 


Tuesday, July 15 
Tuesday, July 22 
Tuesday, July 29 
Tuesday, August 5 
Tuesday, August 12 
Tuesday, August 19 
Tuesday, August 26 
Tuesday. October 7 is 
Tuesday, October 21 
Tuesday. November 4 
Tucsday, June 3 Tuesday, November 18 
Tuesday, June 10 Tuesday, December 9 

Auctions can also be held on other days, in town or country, by 
arrangement. Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, Farmer & B: * 
water also unuertake Sales and Valuations, for Probate gnd 
other purposes, of Furniture, Piciures, Farming Stock, Timber, 
Growiog Crops, &c. 

Detailed Lists of Investments, Estates, Sporting Quarters, 
Residences, Shops, and Business Premises to be Let or Sold by 
Private Contract are published on the Ist of each month, and 
can be obtained of Messrs. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, FARMER 4 
BriDGEWATER, Estate Agents Surveyois, and Valuers, 8) 
Cheapside, London, E.C. Telephone No, 1,503. 


Tuesday, March IL 
Tuesday, March 18 
Tuerday, March 25 
Tuesday, April 1 
Tuesday, April 15 
Tuesday, April 22 
Tuesday, April 29 
Tuesday, May 6 
Tuesday, May 13 
Tuesday, Muy 20 


CITY OF LONDON. 

Bishopsgate Street, adjoining the Wesleyan Contena an 
directly opposite Threadneedle Street, and near to Cor ; 
Notice of Letiing by Auction, on Building Lease, of a fine Site 
occupying an area of 1,860 square feet or thereabouts. withi) 
about 300 yards of the Stuck Hxcbange and Bank of England 
an admirable position for the erection of a handsome bloc) 
of offices and business premises, a banking establishment, in 
surance office, or the offices ot any large public company. B. 

order of the Worshipful Company of Haberdashers. 


ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, FARMER 


and BRIDGEWATEX are instructed to LET by AUC 
TION, at the Mart, on Tuesday, January 28, 1890. at Two, on 
BUILDING LEASE for a term of 81 years, direct from th 
freeholders, the very valuable SITE of the commanding PRE 
MISES, No. 18 Bishopsgate Street Within, having a frontage ( 
about 24 feet 4 inches, by ay average depth of 70 feet.and posses) 
ing great advantages with regard to light. Vacant possessic 
will be given. 

Particulars and plans of O. C. T. Eagleton, Esq,, Solicitc 
40 Chancery Lane; of J. H. Townend, Esq., Haberdashe! 
Hall, Gresham street, E.C. ; of Henry Stock, Esq., Architect ar 
Surveyor, 9 Denman Street, London Bridge, 5.E.; andoftl 
Auctioneers, 80 Cheapside. — 


BUILDING SITES, SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY, 
KENT. 


STONEHOUSE ESTATE, HALSTEAD, near Sevenoaks. 


O be SOLD, as a whole or in Lots to sui| 
purchasers, this valuable BUILDING ESTATE, con | 

ing 60 acres, or thereabouts, in the most beautiful part | 
county of Kent, by Halstead and Knockholt Station, om t! 
South-Eastern Railway, and thirty mimutes from London. | 
church is about to be erected on the estate, and the Kent | 
works Company's mains are available for water supply. | 
wholesale price will be taken, making the estate a tempti: 
purchase to builders and investors. / 
Also other BUILDING SITES near the village of Halates| 
and the neighbourhood. t 
For plans and particulars apply to Messrs. ROLUESTON, Sa | 
veyora, 5 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.,and Leicester. | 


SWANSEA, SOUTH WALES, 1 
Te be SOLD or LET by PRIVATE TREAT 
extensive and valuable LEASEHOLD POTTS) 
PREMISES, with other Premises, situate in the very centre | 
the above important progressive seaport town. i 
The Pottery comprises two Kilns, Workshops, Drying She 
large Storerooms, Packing aud Despatch Rooms, Engine # 
Engine House, Residence, and Office ; large Yard, &c., and | 
the appurtenances connected with a pottery. be | 
This is a splendid opportunity for an enterprising firm. 
The whole Premises occupy an area admeasurement of Ir 
and 4 perches, have an extensive frontage to the main us | 
fare, are admirably situated, and suitable for any manufi q 
or other business purposes. 


Pull particulars may be obtained on application to F, A. Ro 
Swansea. cf 


NOTTINGHAM, 


HE TIMBER BUSINESS lately carried — 
by Mr. W. A. HARDY, and recently by W. A. Hard 
Go., Parkinson Street. Nottingham, will shortly be offered 
SALE by PRIVATE TiEHATY. The Business is in a thorous | 
healthy condition, and there is every facility for doing aV_ 
large trade. - | 
The Premises adjoin the canal and the Great Northern ' 
Midland Railways, a considerable space being occupied upon 
three of them. | 
The Mill is fitted with all modern machinery for saw 
planing, and moulding, and general joinery work of all ‘ic 
also for the manufacture of packing cases and mineral Wi) 
boxes—a large tradeis done in these departments, and the W. I 
place is in full going order. 
There are excellent offices, which are quite new. } 
The Property is leasehold from the Corporation, and has ati 
of sixty-one years to run, and belongs to the firm. 1 
The Business has been established many years, and is sold 

no financial reason. = : 
The Yards are fully sssorted with timber suitable for the. {| 
of the district. It would make an exceptionally good Midi” 
depot for imoorting on the Hast Coast. Application may 
made at the Works, Parkinson Street. ie 

8 eee 

—————— 


| igtcg eS OFFICES (near Law Cow) 
to be LET. Good light Rooms, from £40 to £60 8 1) 
Prominent positions in molero building. Electric liye 
i ttn at BOGS Lad Collector's Office, 63 "| 

ane, W.C. ' 


O THOSE SEEKING OF FICES.—Bxcell > 


light ROOMS, in Chancery Lane, to LET.—Send not! 
vequivemcnia to the Manager. Collector's Office, 63 anc} 
Chancery Lane. - 


Uhancery Lane.) ¢ se 
ATERSIDE MANUFACTURING YARI? 


LET. Upwards of Two Acres in area, with some at 
ings, 500 feet of Quay and Water Frontage, Situate emegr 
outside the Wet Dock at Ipswich (population upwarda of 90. 
on the river Orwell; suitable for ‘ron-ship construction oF 
trade needing space with water access. Rent andontgoings: 
—Appy to Messrs. GARROD, TURNER & Soy, Lan : 
Ipswich. 


| JaNuaRY 3, 1890. | 


TENDERS. 


a ae 
ee 
TO BUILDERS. 


{WHE Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
| Buildings are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
‘agement of the Crown Post Office at Cardiff. 

Drawings, Specification, and a copy of the Conditions and Form 
/ Contract may be seen on application to the Postmaster at 


‘Forms of Tender and Bills of Quantities may be obtained at 
ie undermentioned Office, on payment of the sum of One Guinea. 
‘te sums so paid will be returned to those persons who send 
_ Tenders in conformity with the conditions specified below. 

The Commissioners do not hold themselves responsible for the 
seuracy of the Quantities, which must be verified by the per- 
ms desirous of tendering; nor do the Commissioners bind 
emselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

‘Tenders are to be delivered before Twelve o’clock noon, on 
‘uesday, the 2Ist day of January, 1890, addressed to the Secre- 
ye H.M. Office of Works, &c., 12 Whitehall Place, London, 
«. and endorsed ‘* Tender for Cardiff Post Office Enlarge- 


ent.” 

| H. W. PRIMROSE, Secretary. 

ELM. Office of Works, &c. : 
December 27, 1889. 


ST. PANCRAS, LONDON. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


NEW WORKHOUSE BUILDINGS. 
\HE Guardians of the Poor of the Parish of 


St. Pancras propose to erect new Workhouse Buildings 
jon the present site in Pancras Road, King’s Road, N.W., in 
cordance with drawings and specification prepared by Messrs. 

& B. Harston, Architects, of 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C., under 
lose supervision the works will b2 carried ont. Messrs. 
rderoy x Selby, of 19 Queen Anne’s Gate, and Mr. W. T. 
thing. of 46 Strand, Quantity Surveyors, have prepared the 
lls of Quantities. 

Persons desirous of submitting Tenders should forward their 
‘mes and addresses to mez, the undersi.ned, on or before 
“noary 9, 1890. : 

Che Bills of Quantities will be ready for istue on January 14 
16, and may be obtained at the offices of the architects, as 
oye, upon a deposit of five guineas being paid for each copy, 
\\ich amount will be refunded on the presentation of a bona- 
e Tender. 

‘The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
iy Tender, 
\ By Order, 

} ALFRED A, MILLWARD, ; 

Cierk to the Guardians. 


: 


j 
‘Testry Hall, Pancres Road, N.W. 
December 27, 1889. 


} TO CONTRACTORS. 


} 


___ WOODDA BAY PIER (NORTH DEVON). 


HE Proprietor of the Woodda Bay Estate, 
North Devon, is prepared to receive TENDSRS for the 

_ struction of a Concrete Pier, with Timber Landing Stages, 

_ proach Road, &c. 
drawings may be seen at the Office of Mr. P. W. Murk, Civil 
‘gineer, 16 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., from whom a 
jy_of the Specification may be obtained on payment of a 

 josit of £5, which will be returned to those parties whose 

; ‘anders are not accepted, and who have returned all the papers 
jording to the terms of the Specification. 

_ ‘enders must be lodged at the Office of Mr. Magik before 
al 1, 1890. 

_ ‘he Proprietor does not bind himself to accept the 1 

_ y ofthe Tenders. jee ee 

BENJAMIN G. LAKE. 


7 he Priory, Orpington. Kent : 
December 9, 1889. 


BOROUGH OF BRIGHTON. 
TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 
OTICE is hereby given that the Town 


Council will receive TENDERS from such persons as may 
ing to enter into a Contract for the supply of 3.000 Tons of 
pS, Spalls,or Chippings of Guernsey Granite, Hard Lime- 


Ee. 


[ 


“Groat Macadan ad other Hard Stone, suitable for breaking 
e Tender may be obtained at the 


, ane EP arifestion =A Forms Gy 4 
¢ e€ Borou urveyo . is J.C. M .E. 
4 Town fas, oe yor, Mr. Francis J.C. May, C.E., at 
 jaled Tenders, addressed to 
_Gorsed Tender for Macadam Spalls,” must be left at my 
cat the Town Hall, before Four o'clock in the afternoon on 
sday, January 16, 1890. 


t ower is reserved to reject the lowest or any Tender. 


FRANCIS J. TILLSTONE, 
. Town Clerk, 
» Brighton : 


; own Hall 
f 19, 1839, 


c. 


yan PAST GRINSTEAD LOCAL BOARD. 
(TE above Board invite TEND ERS for 


> Plying and laying about 330 lineal d i 
‘ i yards of 9-inch_ salt- 
ie Stoneware Pipe Sewer, building Ventilating Manholes, 
Bit necessary works connected therewith, being an extension 


‘he main sewerage s stem ix- io 
Ratiway. = ry down the six-foot-way of the L.B. 


orms of Tender may be obtained, and Plans, Sections. and 
‘{ifcations inspected, at the Surveyor’s GHice London oka; 
i Ten sy or Friday, between the hours of Ten and Twelve 
two and Four 


sup- 


lenders, on 
ja Sewera 
‘€P.M. on 


he Board 
Tider, 


f 


eee gna and pee conscd “ Tender Pe 
pa} Oo be sent to me t lati 
uesday, December 31, 1989, peo 


do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 


} By orek 
et Grinstead : Devember 19, tetas S. SITTLE, Clerk. 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


t CITY ENGINEER’S DEPARTMENT. 
{ a for the Supply of Materials and Execution of Works. 
E Corporation of Liverpool are prepared to 


Tee ive Venders fi : i 
fate eh 8 for the supply of Stores and Materials. and 
| m of Wi i i 
ie: ed year ending Moris ie ee oats 

nding contract i 
vT ctors can obtain further 
ee aaa Specifications on application, in writing. enclosing 

» addres:ed to * The City Engineer, Liverpool, W.” 
rs By Order, 

: E J. ATKINSON, Town Clerk. 

2nicipal Buildings, Liverpool, W. : 
ecember 18, 1842, ; 


particulars, Forms of 


} 


NEARLY READY, 


piue XU. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Mandsomely bound j 
: u n Cloth, Gilt t 2 
Office 1175 Strand: Roe we price 128, 6:2. 


the Works Committee, and 


and 18 h.p. Portable Engines ; 


Jide Dvtye ssi ONned baba i) Oia 


JOHN SELL COTMAN'S 
PICTURES, 


LATELY ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


Burlington Fine Arts Club. | 


The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by | 


15 inches. The Titles are as follows :-— 


No. 
12. Norwich, from the 
Cromer Road. 
‘13. Dewy Eve. | 
14, Mousehold Heath. | 
15. Cader Idris. | 
16. Castle Eden Dean, | 
Durham. 
17. Bamborough Castle. 
18. The Interior of Nor- 
wich Cathedral. 
'19. Mountain Pass in 
the Tyrol. 


;20. Postwick Grove. 


No. 
1. The Storm at Sea, 
2. Twickenham. 
3. AShadowed Stream. 
4. The Draining Mill. 
5. On the Greta, 
6. The Chateau, Nor- 
mandy. 
7. Rouen from Mount 
St. Catherine. 
8. Breaking the Clod. 
9. Viewin NorthWales. 
10. Norman Arches. 
11. Byland Abbey. 


The price of the above Set is 17s. 6d.; by post, 
carefully packed in patent roller, 18s. 


Kindly order early, as only a limited number of 


Proof Copies can be obtained. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Book- 
sellers, or from the Publisher, 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.c. 


VICrORIA INSTITUTE, WORCESTER. 


HE Corporation of Worcester invite Archi- 

tects to send in SKETCH DESIGNS in competition for 

their proposed Victoria Institute Buildings, on or before 
February 28, 1890. 

From among the Sketch Designs so sent in, the authors of a 
certain number, not exceeding six, will be selected for a further 
and final competition, 

£300 will be divided equally among such of these competitors 
as shall fulfil the conditions attached to the final competition ; 
but the premium awarded to the Architect (if any) whose designs 
may be selected will be dealt with as mentioned in the instruc- 
tions referred to below. 

Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., is to act as Professional Assessor. 

Instructions to Architects, with particulars and plan of site, 
to be obtained on application, accompanied by the payment of 


5s., at my office. 
SAML. SOUTHALL, Town Clerk, 
and Hon. Sec. to the Institute. 
Guildhall, Worcester : 


December 6, 1889. 


BOROUGH OF HARROGATE. 


Competition for New Baths, Winter Gardens, &c., on the 
Montpellier Estate. 


HE Corporation of Harrogate invite Archi- 
tects to send in SKETCH DESIGNS for the above build- 
ings On or before March 1, 1880. 

From the designs submitted, the Corporation will select four 
for a further and final competition, and prizes of £150, £100, £75, 
and £50 will be awarded to their authors, except in the case of 
the successful competitor, whose premium shall merge in his 
commission of 5 per cent. for carrying out the work. 

A professional gentleman of eminence will be engaged to act 
as assessor in both competitions. 

Particulars and plan of site may be obtained after the 18th inst. 
on receipt.of cheque or postal order for 20s., which will be returned 


ipt of designs. 
on receipt of designs SAMUEL STEAD, 


Municipal Offices, Borough Surveyor. 


Harrogate, December 12, 1839. 


HE WHITBURN COAL COMPANY have 


for SALE: 
Cast Iron Pumps, 21 in. 


Cast Iron Quadrants, 6 ft. and 9 ft, centres. 
Cast Iron Cranks, 3 ft. centres. 

Connecting Rods. 

Crab Sheaves and Carriages, &c. &c. 

Also a large quantity of Metal Tubing. 


Further particulars on application to the WHITBURN COAL 
CoMPANY, Limited, Marsden Colliery, south Shields, Durham. 


OR SALE. — Six-wheeled Loco., 12-inch 


i rs; Four-wheeled Loco., 10-inch Cylinders; 14 
Bas b 16-inch Cylinder Horizontal 
Engine, with link motion ; 12 by 8 Stone Breaker, by Marsden ; 
three 9-feet Clay or Mortar Mills ; two 6-feet Mortar Mills, with 
Engines and Boilers combined, one on_ Portable Carriage ; 
15-Ton Overhead Steam Traveller ; five Derrick Cranes, to lift 
(to 3 tons; Steam Winch, by Taylor ; a No. 5 Pulsometer Pump; 
thirty 8-Ton Coal Waggons and Contractors’ Rails, all Sections, 
—Apply to Tom N. Brown, 25 Kirkstall Road, Leeds, 


N SALE, Second-hand.—_PAIR VERTICAL 


BENDING KOLLS, for plates up to 6 feet wide and Itinch 
thick. One Hydrautic Stationary Rivetter, 4 feet 6 inches gap. 
Hydraulic Pumps and Accumulator, all complete; excellent 
lot. One Hydraulic Portable Rivetter, 22 inches gap,and all 
~working connections complete. One Hydraulic Portable or 
Stationary Rivetter, 4 feet 6 inches gap, 16 inches between ; jaw 
has plate-closing arrangement; is equal to new; 25 tons on 


| held in the Giand Cen 


| and nearly eighty thousan 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 
——_4—- 


GREAT EXHIBITION, 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


CERAMIC AND GLASS INDUSTRIES, 
Tuesday, April 15, to Saturday, May 17, 1890. 


Section I. 
Porcelain and Harthenware. 
Section III. 
Stoneware, Terra-cotta, &. 


Section If, 
Glass. 


The great success which has attended the series of Exhibitions 
t Central Nave of the Crystal Palace withim 
the last few years. in which the COMMEROIAL ELEMENT 
has been a leading feature, has induced the Directors to hold, in 
April next, a large and representative Exhibition in connection 
with the Ceramic and Giass Industries. 


To prove the public appreciation of such Exhibitions. it may 
be pointed out that upwards of ONE HUNDRED ANi> 
THIRTY TH )USAND Visitors attended the 1839 Photographic 
Exhibition during the twenty-two days it was open to the public,. 

‘ g d people inspected the show of cycles 
held during eight days ending February 2.1829, wholesale buyers 
coming from all partsof the world; a large retail trade being 
also done by many of the dealers, 


All inquiries. and applications fur spac2 to be addressed to 
Messrs. BUCHANAN, WOLLASTON & Prasaoop, Crystal 
Palace, S.E 


EALTH and EDUCATION COMBINED,.— 
HILL HOUSE, ASKERN, near DONCASTER. 
YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY.—Established 1852. 


Fingle beds and separate bedrooms, if desired. Medical man 
oot required for some years. Terms, references, view of the 
house, cn application. An Articled Pupil can be received. 


G. E. Kent. , 
M*® EENRY GOODWIN, F.LAS., 
AUCTIONEER, VALUER, SURVEYOR, 


403 OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
SPECIALTY-BUILDERS' STOCK anp PLANT. 


U. McKIE, M.Inst.C.E., 
5 Late City Engineer and Surveyor, CARLISLE, 
now of 
Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, 
WESTMINSTER. 


COLWELL & HAZLE, 
PILE DRIVERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
No. 2 Plough Road, Rotherhithe, S.E. 
REMOVED FROM 4 & 5 THREE CROWN SQUARE, SE. 
rr i eee 


WEST CHISLEHURST PARK, 


BETWEEN 


GROVE PARK and ELTHAM STATIONS 


On the South-Eastern Railway, and within only twenty 
minutes of town. 


BUILDING LAND on this attractive Estate 
TO BE LET or SOLD. 


Roads made, kerbed, and planted, and sawers laid. 
Advances to responsible Builders. 
For plans and particulars apply to Mr. A. B. HUTCHINGS, 
14 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Plots of Building Ground. 


she BE SOLD, by Private Contract, several 
Plots of eligible Freehold Building Ground (suit- 
able for the erection of Villa Residences, so much required 
in the neighbourhood), situate on the Boxwells Estate, 
close to the town of Berkhamsted, Herts. These Plots of 
Land are on a gentle rising ground, commanding a 
splendid view of the Park on the opposite hill, the Rail- 
way, Canal, and the Nurseries of Messrs. Lane & Son, and 
within a few minutes’ walk of the Grammar School an@ 
Railway Station. One plot—next to the town—comprises 
an excellent Kitchen Garden, well stocked with Choice 
Fruit Trees, with commodious Greenhouse and newly- built 
Stabling, Loose Boxes, &c.—For particulars, apply to 
Mr. EZRA MILLER, 
Berkhamsted, Herts. 


ENSINGTON ROA D.—Building Site, 


overlooking Hyde Park, to LET on Lease, 99 years. 
Ground area, 27,000 feet; frontage, 500 feet. Unrivalled 
position for houses or flats. Immediate possession._Apply 
to the owner, Mr. HUMPHREYS, Iron Buildings Works, Albert 
Gate, London. Office hours 10 A.M. to 7 P.M. daily. 


UILDING SITE, ST. JAMES’S.—East 


Corner of Bury Street anu King Street. Approximate 
frontage to King Street 73 feet, and to Bury Street 60 feet ; area 
about 4.380 superficial feet. This site will be offered at an early 
date to be LET by Public Tender in one Lot.—Particulars and 
conditions will be ready shortly, and in the meantime further 
information may be_ obtained on application to Mr. ARTHUR 
CATES, 7 Whitehall Yard, S.W. 


AGOS.—FOREMAN of WORKS.—Wanted,,. 


a good General Builders’ or Bricklayers’ Foreman to pro-— 
ceed to Lagos early in February next, to superintend the erec- 
tion of a Circular Brick Tower for Lighthouse, and to instruct 
the native workmen employed thereon. The wages offered are 
£20 per month, and the time occupied may be estimated at from: 
six to nine months. 

Candidates must be between 30 and 40 years of age, of strictly 
steady and sober habits, and a satisfactory medical examination 
will be required. Free passages to the Colony and back will be 
provided, La 

Applications in writing, with copies of testimonials, and 
references to recent employers, will be received by the Crown 
Agents. for the Colonies, Downing Street, London, S.W., up to 
January 15. 


OREMAN WANTED for a large Steam 
Joinery Works ; must be a practical man of great ex: eri- 
ence, and one who thoroughly understands the conversion of 
timber for joinery purposes ; salary liberal, or good prices given 
for piece-work. State qualification and terms by letter tu 
ALEXANDERS & CO,, Timber Merchants, Cardiff. 


HIRTY-FOUR FINE ARCHED MARBLE 


rivet, 800 lbs. water pressure ; no defects, but perfect in every 
respect. Prices and further particulars, apply JAMES BEESLEY, 
Schneider Terrace, Barrow-in- Furness. | 


CHIMNEY PIECES, £6 to hes to be Sold to clear 
Stock. Suit Hotelor Fiats. Offers wanted. 
Can be inspected at 95 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


Horizontal Type. Single-acting Vertical Engine, 
From 3 to 4-Horse Power. 


CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, AND MOST 
ECONOMICAL GAS MOTOR. 


SUITABLE AND USED FOR | 

Hoisting, Sawing, Printing, Pumping, Grinding, Mining, Chaff Cutting, Polishing, 

Organ Blowing, Sewing Machines, Dairy Work, Boot Making, Pulverising, 
Soda Water Machinery, &e., &C., &e., 


AND UNEQUALLED FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


Professor JAMIESON, M.I.C.E., F.R.S., Glasgow, in his Scientific Report, says :— : 

“Throughout the whole of my electrical test the Hngine WORKED VERY STEADILY; in fact I have never before | 

tested a Gas Engine which maintained such uniformity of speed at full power; no pulsation or blinking bemg 
observable in the incandescent lamps.” 

And Professor KENNEDY, F.R.S., M.I.C.E., University College, London :— 

“There is no doubt that it is a most important practical advantage of the ‘Griffin’ type of Engine, that it 

can be made to accommodate itself to variations of resistance not only without alteration of mean speed, but also 

without alteration in the number of explosions per minute, and therefore, without any alteration of steadiness.” _ 


PRICES AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


1 


| 
SOLE MAKERS AND LICENSEES— | 


BRITANNIA ENGINEERING WORKS, KILMARNOCK, N.B. 


LONDON SHOWROOM—76 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
GLASGOW-—98 Mitchell Street. BRISTOL—2S8 Bath Se 


Priated by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, H.C., and published for the Proprietors by P. A, GILBERT WOOD, ai tle Office, No, 17) Strand, W.C., Lon 9 | 
Friday, January 3, 1830, 
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A Business Supplement 


eContract 


Revort 


to Dhe Architect, | 


| 


THE ARCHITECT 


and 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


FLD DOT 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE, 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordsto theline) fo 2 6 
For every Additional Line , . ° . - 0 0 6 
For Quarter Page 5 “i 5 ° ° r= 2) 10" 0 
For Half Page . : ‘ ‘ ° . - 410 0 
For a Page : : 7 ; SS m5. 8, 40 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide : : 5 0. 7:=6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made Sor @ series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A, GILBERT Woop 
175 Strand, London, W.C. ee 

EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


4 The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 


necessarily be held respensible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as posstble to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 


communications. 
NV 7 § 


Ge eee ee eS 
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LONDON, JANUARY 10, 1890. 


PATENT 


EASIER TO FIX, 


EASIER TOREPAIR, 
EASIER TO GLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Baek and Fire Part 


ecme out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


COMPETITIONS GPEN. 


oe 


HARROGATE.—March 1.—Sketch Designs are invited for 
the proposed new Baths, Winter Gardens, &c.,on the Montpel- 
lier Estate Mr. Samuel Stead, Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, Harrogate. 

LEEDsS.—Jan 31.—Designs are invi ed by the Corporation 
for Balconies or Galleries in the Victoria Hall of the Town 
Hall. Mr. Thomas Hewson, Borough Engineer, Leeds. 

SOUTH SHIELDS.—March 15.—The Time for Sending in 
Designs for the New Police Buildings has been extended. . Mr. 
Joseph M. Moore, Town Clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, South 
Shields. as 

WORCESTER —Feb. 28.—Sketch Designs are invited for the 
Proposed Victoria Institute Buildings, for selection for a Final 
Competition. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, RA., is Professional 
Assessor. Mr. Samuel Southall, Town Clerk, Guildhall, 
Worcester. 


QOONTRACTS OPEN, 


ABERTILLERY.—Jan. 16 —For Rebuilding Shops, &c, for 
the Blaina Industrial Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. Js 
McBean, Surveyor, Abertillery. 

ACCRINGTON.—Jan. 20.For Building Retaining Wall on. 
Main Road by Vicarage at Baxenden. Mr. W. J. Newton, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Accrington. 

ASTON.—Jan._ 13—For Steam Boiler and Additions to 
Boiler-House at Workhouse, Gravelly Hill. Mr. J. Lumby, 93 
Vauxhali Road, Birmingham. 

BAILDON —Jan. 10 —For Building Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. 
H. Isitt, Architect, Sunbridge Road, Bradford. . ; ; 

BARMOUTH.—Jan. 10.—For Extension of 20-inch Cast-iron 
Outfall Sewer and Works in connection. Mr. T. Roberts 
Civil Engineer, Portmadoc. 


ns 


8 Great Garden, Street, LONDON, E., | 


ome ae 


SILVER'*MEDALS (tHE HIGHEST AWARD) 


THIS is the only Lamp which has stood 


4054 Midland Road, St. Pancras, London. 
BRANC'| OFFICE—CAT MARVON ST., CHEETHAM, MANCKESTER. 
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BARNSLEY.—Jan. 13.—For Building Eight Houses and | 
Outbuildings. Mr. Herbert Crawshaw, Architect, 1 Regent | 
Street, Barnsley. 

BATLEY.—Jan. 20.—For Building Five Terrace Houses, 
Carlinghow Lane. Mr. Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch 
Road, Batley. 

BATLEY.—Jan. 11.—For Building Two Through Houses. 
Messrs. Spencer & Son, Architects, Batley Carr. 

BELFAST.—Jan. 10 —For Building Constabulary Barrack, 
Brown Square. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public 
Works, Dublin. 

BOSCOMBE.—Jan. 10.—For Building the Salisbury Hotel. 
Messrs. Lawson & Donkin, Architects, Shaftesbury Hall 
Chambers, Bournemouth. 

BOURNEMOUTH. —Jan. 14.—For Additions to Refuse De- 
structor, Erection of Shedding, and Additions to Hot Plate for 
Tar Paving Works. Mr. F. W. Lacey, Surveyor, Town Hall 
Chambers, Bournemouth. 

BRADFORD.—Jan. 17.—For Building Twelve Houses. 
J. H. Holmes, Architect, Dudley Hill, Bradford. 

BRAMPTON.—Jan. 16.—For Alterations to Property. Mr. 
‘Thomas Warwick, Architect, Brampton, Cumberland. 

BURNLEY.—Jan. 13.—For Building Board Schools, Abel 
Street. Mr. Thomas Bell, Architect, 14 Grimshawe Street, 
Burnley. 

CAMBERWELL.—Jan. 14.—For Alterations to Drainage and 
Sanitary Appliances at the Vestry Hall. The Surveyor, Vestry 
Hall, Peckham Road, Camberwell. 

CANTERBURY.—Jan. 14.—For Fitting-up the Sidney Cooper 
School of Art with Hot-water Heating Apparatus (low pressure). 
The City Surveyor, Watling Street, Canterbury. 

CARDIFF.—Jan. 21.—For Enlargement of the Crown Post 
Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

CARRICK-ON-SUIR.—Jan. 11.—For Erection of Piers and 
Making Approaches to Labourers’ Cottages. Mr. J. Mullins, 
Clerk to the Guardians, Carrick-on-Suir. 

DEPTFORD.—Jan. 31.—For Two new Dock Gates in 
Channel at Royal Victoria Yard. The Superintendent, Royal 
Victoria Yard, Deptford. 

DEVONPORT.—Jan. 21.—For Building Board School. Mr. 
j.. P. Goldsmith, Clerk to the School Board, Ker Street, 


Mr. 


East BRENT.—For Restorations (Oak Work) at Church. 
Messrs. Barker, Chambers & Boughton, Architects, 9 West 
Street, Weston-super- Mare. 

ECCLESHILL.—Jan. 13.—For Supply of Glazed Earthenware 
Socket Pipes, Single Junctions, &c. Mr. Thomas Hutton, 
Surveyor, Eccleshill. 

EDINBURGH.—Jan. 10 —For alterations at Erysipelas Ward 
of the City Hospital. The Superintendent of Public Works, 
tr Royal Exchange, Edinburgh. 

EDMONTON.—Jan. 14.—For New Roof to Portion of Schools 
of the Strand Union. Mr. W. S. Cross, Architect, 18 Outer 
Temple, Strand, W.C. © 

ELLON.—Jan. 11.—For Buildings near Railway Station, 
Mr. Alexander Cowie, Architect, Ellon. 

ERDINGTON.—Jan. 13.—For Sewerage Works, consisting 
of 5,575 yards of Pipe Sewer, with Manholes, Ventilating 
Shafts, &c. Mr. W. H. Radford, Engineer, Angel Row, 
Nottingham. 

GIRLINGTON.—Jan. 13—For Building Ten Houses and 
Shop. Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, Architects, Craven Bank 
Chambers, Bradford. 

GooLE.—Jan. 11.—For Adding Class-room and Repairs to 
Old Goole School. Mr. Wm. Binnington, Architect, Sotheron 
Street, Goole. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Jan. 23.—For Concrete Footway 
(27,000 yards super) and Concrete Kerb. Mr. J. W. Cockrill, 
Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Great Yarmouth, 

HANWELL.—Jan. 20—For Taking up old Drains and 
Laying new Drains, &c., for the Managers of the Central 
London School District. Messrs, H. Jarvis & Son, Architects, 
29 Trinity Square, S.E. 

HECKMONDWIKE.—Jan. 17.—For Building Eleven Houses, 
Grove Road. Messrs. Samuel Wood & Son, Architects, Cheap- 
side, Heckmondwike. 

HENDON.—Jan. 13.—For Supplying and Erecting Infec- — 
tious Hospital of Corrugated Iron. Mr. S. S, Grimley, Sur- 
veyor, Local Board Offices, The Burroughs, Hendon. 

ILLOGAN.—Jan. 11.—For Building Schoolroom and Class- 
rooms, Outbuildings, and Enclosures, at Barncoose. Mr. J. L. 
Tragenza, Clerk to the School, Carn Brea, R.S.O., Cornwall. 

JERSEY.—Feb. 1.—For Building Parish Hall for St. 
Saviour’s. Mr. A. Curry, C E., 21 Halkett’s Place, St. Heliers. 

KENDAL.—For Additions ani Alterations to Nag’s Head 
Hotel. Mr. Eli Cox, Architect, Kendal. 


Devonport. 
THE 


“WELLS LIGHT.” 


Wallwork & Wells’ Patents, 
PORTABLE LIGHT from OIL 
UP TO 4,000 CANDLES. 

Over 2,000 *‘ Wells Lights” now in use. 


ARCH? SMITH 


FTS. 


THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO 


<HIBITIONS, 


* 
pS 


Numerous Examples 


Nala 
tah 


| Hand 


_ ILLUSTRATION OF SMALL HAND PATTERN LAMP. 
Prices and Particulars of large power “ Wells Lights” on application. 


AT PARIS anv HAMBURG BE 


“JANUS” 


FACH LAMP IS 


ARANTEED. 


BEWARE of unworked-out imitations of the ** Wells Light”’ 
being substituted, which can only bring trouble and discredit 


on thie system of Lighting. 
the test of the Market. 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAJOR’S Patent. 


MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


———— 


QUEEN’S ROAD, 


& STEVENS, || :ex.cw 


—_—_—_——_— | 


HYDRAULIC 
“RELIANCE” 


HANDLE, 


IRS oe ball 


can be seen at work. 


Rf (eed ues 
EES ELE 


Lifts. ae. 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


ns 
. 
eel 


Have at the above address the largest 
rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitch 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chim 


WORKS, 


pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gat 
: Railing, &c. - 
Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work 
: Coil Cases 


“ Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


BATTERSEA. 


A. C. WELLS & CO., 


OLUME XLI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 18e, 6d. 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGI 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854 


- and Outfall Works. 
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KIRKWALL.—Jan. 31.—For Repairing Manse and Church 
at Walls. Mr. T. S. Peace, Architect, Kirkwall. 

LEEDS.—Jan. 13.—For Building Three Houses, Burley 
Mount. Mr. Thomas Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—Jan. 11.—For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes and 
Connections (from 3 inches to 24 inches in diameter) during 
Twelve Months. Mr. Alfred Colson, Engineer, Gas Offices, 
Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

_ LLANFOIST.—Jan. 23—For Providing and Laying Cast- 
iron Pipes (900 yards). Mr. W. H. P. Scanlon, Clerk, Poor 
Law Offices, Abergavenny. An 

MARYPORT.—Jan. 16.—For Building Baptist Church, with 
School, Lecture-hall, &¢., attached. Mr. C. Eaglesfield, Archi- 
tect, Maryport. 

MEXBOROUGH.—Jan. 11.—For Building Caretaker’s House 
at Board Schools. Mr. H. L. Tacon, Architect, 11 Westgate, 
Rotherham. 

MIDDLETON.—Jan. 15.—For 
Mains (3 inches, 4 inches, and 6 inches). 


Supply of Cast-iron Gas 
Mr. Hartley, Gas 


- Manager, Middleton. 


MOTHERWELL.— Jan. 18.—For Construction of Storage 
Reservoir, Netherton Burn, and Cast-iron Pipe Conduit (23 
miles), &c. Mr. James McCallum, Engineer, Town Hall, 
Motherwell. 

NORTH DEVON.—Feb. 1.—For Construction of Concrete 
Pier, with Timber Landing Stages, Approach Road, &c. Mr. 
P. W. Meik, Civil Engineer, 16 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 

OSWESTRY.—Jan. 18.—For Construction of Reservoir at 
Trefonen, Providing and Laying Pipes, Hydrants, Fountains, 
&c. Mr. George Owen, Oswestry. 

PARSONSTOWN.—Feb. 21.—For Rebuilding Derrygarron 
Bridge, Road from Phillipstown to Rathangan, and Rebuilding 
Ballycon Bridge, Road Tyrrelspass to Portarlington. Mr. 
Thomas Mitchell, Secretary to the Grand Jury, Parsonstown. 

PINXTON.—Jan. 15.—For Construction of Main Sewerage 
Mr. Herbert Walker, C.E., Newcastle 
Chambers, Nottingham. 

PORTADOWN.—Jan. 11.—For Erection of Municipal Build- 
ings. Messrs. T. & R. Roe, Architects, Belfast. 

PRESTWICH.—Jan. 13.—For Construction of Iron Tank and 


-Gasholder, and for Steam Boiler, 12 feet long by 4 feet 6 inches 


in diameter, for the County Asylum Gasworks. Mr. Thomas 


Newbigging, C.E., 5 Norfolk Street, Manchester. 


RUSHDEN. —Jan. 14.— For Building Wesleyan School. 
Messrs. H. H. Dyer & Son, Architects, 12 Newland, North- 
ampton. 

SCARBOROUGH. — Jan. 10.—For Building Hydropathic 
Establishment at Falsgrave. Mr. J. Caleb Petch, Architect, 
Bar Chambers, Scarborough. eave 
_ SHEFFIELD,—Jan, 13.—For Connecting Workhouse Build- 
ing and Fire Station with Electric Bells. Mr. Joseph Spencer, 
Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, West Bar, Sheffield. 

STOKE-ON-TRENT.—Jan. 15.—For Supply of Cylindrical 
Vertical Boiler with Internal Fire-box and Fittings. Mr. C. 
panies Clerk to the Guardians, Poor Law Offices, Stoke-on- 

rent. 

TERRINGTON.—Feb. 1.—For Building Public Elementary 
eoOe Messrs. Monson & Worsley, Surveyors, 13 Lendal, 

ork. 

TOTTENHAM.—Jan. 14—For Filter Presses at Sewage 
Works. Mr. j. E. Worth, Engineer to the Local Board, 
Coombes Croft House, High Road, Tottenham. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Jan. 11.—For Additions to 68 High 
Street. Messrs. Price & Wooler, Architects, Waterloo Street, 
Weston-super-Mare. : 


TENDERS. 
BARNSLEY. 
For Building Mortuary at the Workhouse, Barnsley. Mr. 
GEORGE Moxon, Architect, Barnsley. 
jade Le Taylors : j ‘ : ‘ .£117 lo @ 
H. Hinchliffe : é : : ; : 105 Io oO 
J. Bycraft : : : ‘ ; 105 Oo 0 
“H. Sock - : , : : : “ 102 0 @ 
S. SQUIRES (accepted) . : : ; ; 100 0 @ 


For Erection of Agnes Road Board Schools. Messrs. SENIOR 
& CLEGG, Architects, 3 Regent Street, Barnsley. 
Accepted Tenders. 
G. Longden & Son, Sheffield, excavator, 


mason, bricklayer, carpenter, and joiner ./5,240 0 Go 
J. Naylor, Penistone, slater . - ; : 304 0 0 
J. Snowden & Son, Ossett, plumber. : 258 I0 oO 
C. Dryden, Barnsley, plasterer. ; 210 0. 0 


FIGURE. 


M ET Ex 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS L 


THE 


AMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up.— 
Rivals the Electric Light. 
Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burnin 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON 
SH" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


g in most exposed open places. 


STREET, LONDON, E£.C. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


Coa ee aay ee eee ee ino ammcrta autrictre at short 
i i i blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to r 
By this novel method every block is keyed to six other I c nce dpkg Roe 
i ith i i i 8 i ls. The system can be applied to floors composed of any siz® PD i 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. | ys 1 1 J 08 esa Bnet 
j i laid in kardwood, c2ving expense and being quite as sound anc * 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be a 7 as! Fee Re ce Tarai 
i i nts. schools, pasvages, &c. Nice appearance for living rooms. sned_ J 

oe Oe Pitol Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Ww oods kept in Stock. Also large 

Z, , Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices, and Samples, apply to 


Stock of prepared 
ENT FLOORING COMPANY 
ame ee ee a Rete Street Westminster, S.W. 7 


Also Hardwood Floors, withspecial joint forsecret nailing. Thin Victoria Floorslaid on deal or old floors, with special glue and secret nailed, 
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BEDFORD. 


For the Erection of a Warehouse in Castle Lane for Messrs. 
Mr. RICHARD LUND, Architect, Bedford. 


Wells & Co. 
Quantities supplied by Architect. 


FPOLESHILE. 
For Building Six Houses at Foleshill. 
Architect, Coventry. 
Woodward, Nuneaton. - 3 


Mr. AMOS RANDLE, ~ 
£806 14 


. O- 
R. Richards, Bedford £1,036 0 oO Wootton, Coventry . - 3 staceme « 670) 0. Gam 
G. Harrison, Bedford + 927 0 0 Heatherby Bros , Coventry . 4 ; . 670-207 Ome 
J P. White, Bedford . 869 0 oO Garlick, Coventry : tk 660 0 Oo 
S. Foster, Kempston . : 863 0 oO D. CLARKE, Foleshill (accepted) . ‘ 7 . -596'..05gme 
Freshwater & Sons, Bedfor , +1 8502,05-0 " a 
W. HAYNES, Bedford (accepted ) : OT LOG HUDDERSFIELD. ~ : re 
For Building Residence in Bradford Road, Fartown, Mri 
CAMBORNE. BERRY, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. fe 
For Construction of Drainage Works for Villages of Tucking- | Accepted Tenders, es 3 
mill, Troon, and Barriper, for the Camborne Local L Stead & Son, mason. 
Board, ; H. Hollingworth & Son, joiner. s 
L. Bottoms, Upper Tooting, S.W. Be ete pe ed Crossley, Bould & Marsden, plumber and glazier. 
J. Julian, Truro, . ww 1,650 0 0 W. E Jowitt, slater and plasterer. ott a 
A, DELBRIDGE, Camborne (accepted ) 1,555 0 oO Knight & Jackson, painter. - 
Total, 9752. ; 
CLAYTON. 


For Building Baptist Chapel, Clayton. 


Architect, 


R. F. Dawson, Great Horton, mason, bricklayer, and excavator. 
J. Briggs, Queensbury, joiner. 
Thornton Bros., Otley, slaters. - 
B. Ingham, Clayton, plumber, glazier, and heating apparatus. 
J. Wallace, Bradford, painter. 
J. Cliff, Bradford, ironfounder. 
J. Throp, Great Horton, plasterer. 


COVENTRY. 


For Supply of High-pressure Cylinder-boiler for the Coventry 


Waterworks. 
BENJAMIN GOODFELLOW (accepted) 
J. Hatton : : : : ; 


EAST GRINSTEAD. 
For Supplying and Laying 330 Lineal Yards of 9-inch Salt- 
glazed Stoneware Pipe Sewer, Ventilating Manholes, &c., 
East Grinstead. Mr. W. W. GALE, Tewn Surveyor. 


A. Foster, East Grinstead 
-F. Stevens, East Grinstead . ; 
W. PLEDGE, East Grinstead (accefied ) 
Surveyor’s estimate © . : : ; 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


THEOQBOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d, each; by post, ts 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. éach, 
Now Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel . plstes, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 
St ident’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instrumente 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE GATALOGUE SENT POST| { 


FREE TO §8¥ ADDRESS.—ask for“Sunveyixe List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
$13 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


WATARLISARY (R37 


watt Sas 1 Rp iris AAT aos Bie cee 
“SPHINX ” PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 1bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; text 1,000 ibs. to 14 inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to squereinch. with lesg 
\ than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardift 
and Hereford Water Works, 
Specially adapted for Con- 
A crete Floors and Street Paving. 


ts 
ff £SLIPSE” PORTLARD CEMENT 
=} Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 23u lbs, 
per square inch; 28 days, The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
tity i the market. Specially 
; — adapted for laying eacaustic 
tiles, making jointsin sanitary pipes, internal stuceo, concrete 


Samples sutiicient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


EstaBLIsHHp 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
Buus Liss Limy, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c, Railway and water communication, 


MARBLE WORK. 


eS 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” 
always on hand. 


Mr. ABRAHAM SHARP, 
Architect, Bank Buildings, Bradford. 


LANDPORT. Oe reed 

For Erection of a Shop and Store in Commercial Road, 

Landport, Portsmouth, for Mr. W. Kinsell, jun. Messrs. 

RAWLINGSON & SON, Architects, Landport. Quantities 
supplied. 


Quantities by 


O. W. Lewis 2 sls eb ae ee - £8190 0 
J. H. Corke . ‘ 5 < sites ‘ . 790 2Da Ge 
T. P. Hall : i : «+ 747-0 Comm 
Crockerell : ocr : . 690. %O8 OF 
G. BLACK (accepted) . . ; : : - 620 0 0 
Harding & Burnett- . : 4 : 617: 0 Form 


LLANDUDNO. ; 3 
For Supplying a Cornish Boiler at the Gasworks for the — 


‘ -£58 © oO Llandudno Improvement Commissioners. Mr. T, T. 
é 46 I0 o MARKS, Engineer. a 
Ed Humphreys, Limited . ; F 3 -£249 0 0 
J. Fernihough & Sons. ‘ : 4 : -. 235 O96 
John Thompson . : : : .. 220- Gene 
Hawksley, Wild & Co. ; 3 Z . 210 0 (Om 
Phoenix Steam Boi'er Company, Limited . .. 201 ,OsGm 
-£196 0 Oo Henry & Thomas Danks . , é . 1. 1750 se 
14 6-20 Joseph Foster & Sons. ; ; ; . - a 166 oem 
47.20.20 Tinker Brothers . : ‘ 5 i g . (165 090m 
197 18 3 JOSEPH ADAMSON & Co. (accepted) . - . 163,407;0omm 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 


JOSEPH BLACKBU 


Manufacturer and Erector of Impre 
REGISTERED A 


LIGHTNING « 
Hh CONDUCTORS, § 


Gresham Works, 
NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
“Model Dwelling,’’ New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. = 
For PRIOKS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0., 
L , 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
DRAWINGS, TRAGINGS, 


ChimneyColumns 

Pointed, hooped, raised, and | 

repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required. | 


Colliery Signals 
AND : 
Electric Belis 


Supplied and fixed, Nati- 


Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, e 
7G nonons 4) LIGHT SEA GREEN. & 
Secs DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 
AND BLUE PROCESS COPIES. 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
ce. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman,- 


Lowest Terms. mates free Distance no 
FINSBURY DRAWING OFFICE, object. 
70 PAVEMENT, £.C. 
, TELEGRAMS— 
tee § E ay S$ S$ cE Ls “Blackburn, Nottingham.” 
Po Lona ASP BRL PEs THE LIiMMER 
i 3. 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPA 


ESTAB.) LIMITED, 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHA! 
For Carriagews ys, Foo'ways, Floors, J 
Lawn Tennis Courts, wf 


very information to be obta’ned at the Co ny 
Offices. 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, EC. 


~NCEAG : 
PILKINGTON & SSP HAT TE. 


WOWUMERT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURGH ST,,E.¢, 


MANSFIELD STON E, ss ee 
FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES,|/ DEATH & DISABLEMENT BY ACCIDE 


| THE 4 
ate NOTTS. __/Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company 
ANCASTER STONE, ! Acsures £1,000 at Death and Full Bi nefits at £4 per annum 


6“ _. Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman, ‘ ol 
FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES | annual Income, £250,000. 80,000 Annual Policy hae oe 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


WA RELES 


ee 
West Fad Office:—8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C- 


Head Office:—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, EC. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Sec: 


: ‘api , d, £285) 
“ terest cation Bal 20 t 
ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 

Price 2s.— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


HASTINGS. SHEFFIELD. 
For Alterations and Additions at Nos. 6 and 7 Grand Parade, | For Construction of Main Pipe Sewers Committees. Mr. G. 
for Mr. T. Mastin. Mr. K. WARD, oes Hastings. ALSING, Engineer, 108 Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 


Eldridge & Cruttenden  . MEY ;Z10. 10. 0 - Bent Lane. 
Salter : : : : : : oF 200 0 =O R. Clarke & Son, Sheffield . . ; ; £41 12 4 
H. Cruttenden . < F : 5 : : L159 I0 oO Hird, Sheffield 3 : : Sif ee =O00T eas 
Jenkins . : : : Freee ; SeISOO7 OO 2 Andrews, Sheffield . : ; : F «370417 0 
SE eer See aay GEE TO8e.7 76.9 | F.Ryre, Sheffield. ~ 2° 50 Lk ee so oS ea 
Taylor Bros. . - ; : F : UTPEOZ2 0 iO Powell & Shackleton, Chester. ‘ + 305 2808 
LONDON. STERLING & SWANN, Manchester (accep: “e) elon ort 8) 68, 
For Alterations and Additions to the Cock Tavern, Denmark 'Sheaf Gardens. 
Hill, Camberwell, for Mr. Albert Ayres. Mr. H.I. New-| J: Lowe,Sheffeld . . . «© . . 636 7°6 
TON, Architect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster. Hirds Shefheld 50 0 ait ut causal toy a eet aOR 
F. Marks, Edgware Road : .  .£2,780 0 o| J, Andrews, Sheffield. . .  . « « 40219 9 
Turtle & Appleton, Clapham Junction é a2, 54010-,.0 R, Clarke & Son, Sheffield . . : . - 385 15 4 
S. R. Lamble, Kentish Town . ; : . 2,459 0 0 Powell & Shackleton, Chester . : ; PRS GPa go 
Holloway Bros, Battersea . : : 2350 10% 0 F. Eyre, Sheffield , & 53 50>) GES. 
J. Beale, Wrectmincter <..- : , . 2,200 0 0 STERLING & SWANN, Manchester (accepted) «340m D2EO 
J. Ford & Sons, Denmark Hill fee = 7." 223195 0° 0 Cornish Street. 
J. TYERMAN, Walworth (accepied) . . =. «2,153 0 OO ae pea : Pr ae hn ah ale an ed Sea: 
‘For Pewterers’ Work to the Audley Hote), Audley Street, W. JeandeeNs: Sheffield ee i ‘ apc EN? eae, 
f ‘ EAR F. Eyre, Sheffield : : : : : . 2469 0 
or Mr. R. H: Barnes. Mr. H. I. NEwron, Architect, Powell & Shackleton. Chester 
49 Victoria Street, Westminster. STERLING & SWANN, Manchester (accepied) | ieolor 
SANDERS & SONS, High Holborn (accepted) . £145 10 0 Crescent Roaih es 
For Painting and Repairs to House and Shop (for the Chair- Hird, Sheffield . : : 3 afte ho 
: man and Directors of the London Commercial Building R. Clarke & Son, Sheffield . : : : POLO aye 
_, society), at 107 Fonthill Road, Holloway. - Mr. W. F. G. Hall, Sheffield : : ; : ; Pee the 2 
™ PoTTER, Architect, 8 York Grove, Queen’s Road, F, Eyre, Sheffield : ees : 2162 AD ESS 
Hatcham. Powell & Shackleton, Chester a 5 ASE SS 
H. DUFFILL, Stamford Hill (accepied). STERLING & SWANN, Manchester (accepted ) soe FOES Cee 0. 
For Making up, &c., Eccleston Road, for the Ealing Local 3 - Abbeydale Road. 
Board. Mr. CHas. JONES, CE, Surveyor. Hird, Sheffield 002 << Few <1 pe Soa, Sok 5 P2903 head 
H. Haynes, Alperton 4 ; : £870 7d Abe Lowe, Sheffield ° . A ° - Hee CORTOR. 0, 
W. Langridge, Croydon. ‘ : , $055.0 F, Eyre, Shefheld . . . . + 253.12 6 
W. Seward, Hanwell . : : ; 3 779 16 4 R. Clarke & Son, Sheffield . agent : <2 244210,. 0 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith. : @s657...0, 0 Sterling & Swann, Manchester . 1200s OO 
G. Bell, Tottenham. : 5 S676 5.7. LE POWELL & SHACKLETON, Chester (accepted) Ar Pipl fies: Saves: 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington ; ; os O050°10 —A Plun Street. 
A. Kellett, Ealing : : es OAT. JO 0 Hird, Sheffield . : ‘ : ; : ifiGlA.2 10 
W. H. Wheeler, Queen Victoria Street : nie O25 FF <3 G. Hall, Sheffield : : - : : ey OAS FO 
W. E. Constable & Co., King William Street . 606 14 I F. Eyre, Sheffield ; ; : : : en 74 TOPO 
W. Parker, Brentford . . 59918 o| J. Andrews, Sheffield. . : ; ; 1 OSS 40 
. J. BALL, Chiswick (accepted) ; : - 7 50 O_O Sterling & Swann, Manchester . , : Pee eh OO 
* Surveyor’ sestimate . : : : ee aboged 0 POWELL & SHACKLETON, Chester (accepled) .. en OO 


) 0 oll 
CHAPING CROSS, 
ZONDONNS, 


SP SCLALITY—Light and Dark Oak, from 
X ie fan a Xx 10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLETE. 
ee 


By Sercectiters ‘and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Paget Floorings. 
GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys). 
‘Chiet Offices :—_L2 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. (A. BE. GEARY, Manager.; 


TEBBUTT’S patent“ SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, DRY WALKING SURFACE. 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
C. G. THBBUTIT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, Ete 
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SSS eee 
NOTTINGHAM. 
TRADE NOTES. 


For Restoration of Old Buildings at Castle, and conversion 
IT is stated that Mr. Harris, of Calthwaite, intends building 


into Industrial Art Gallery. Mr. HERBERT WALKER, 
FRED is ene ercen aay a church for Calthwaite, Carlisle, and that the Wesleyans also 


.F. Price, Nottingham . ‘ : . 23 DEO Dare =p ae : : 
iB Hind, Nottingham ees intend building a ape igs neighbourhood. 7 
Fish & Son, Nottingham . j F = « 3,700 0 0 POWERS are being applied for by the Wallasey Local Board 
Woodsend, Nottingham : : - 3,680 0 0 | to borrow 6,700/. for purposes of sewering and extending the 
H. Vickers, Nottingham . ‘ 2 ; - 3,637 © © | promenade from Egremont Ferry to Marine Terrace, Maga- 
Bell & Son, Nottingham . . . 3,000.0 0 | zines. 
2 ttineha ‘ 
Hodece'@ SontNeteneiee : 1 380 8 0]. IN our issue of January 3 we announced that Mr. T. 


Freeman had been appointed sole London agent for the 
Hollington Quarries, but omitted Mr. Freeman’s address, 
which is 200, &c., Phoenix Street, St. Pancras Station, N.W. 


J. THoMAS, Nottingham (accepted) , 


SALTASH. : PLANS for an infectious hospital were passed at the meeting 

For Altering) the Town Hall. Mr. H. J. SNELL, Architect, | of the Salford Town Council on Wednesday, and tenders for 

Plymouth. the work are to be obtained. The cost, including site, will be 

W. V. ALFORD, Saltash (accepted) «  « «£180 12 © | about 50,000/,, and it is expected that the buildings will form 
Allen, Stonehouse. . * «© « « I71 © Oo} the finest sanatorium in the kingdom. 

THE London Chamber of Commerce, who are making an 

WARRENPOINT. attempt to introduce the system of arbitration in trade disputes 


in the metropolitan district, find a great difficulty in the appoint- 
ment of representatives to the Board. This subject will come 
before the committee on Saturday next. 


For Erection of a Chancel and Construction of New Roofs to 
Nave and Transepts of the Parish Church, Warrenpoint, 
co. Down. Mr. W. J. Watson, M.RLA., Architect, 


Newry. Quantities by Mr. I. McD. Binningham, Dublin. 


Own Christmas Day a presentation of a handsome walking 


Good, Dublin . < . : : : - £1,740 © © | stick was made to Mr. J. Gouge Naylar, builder, of Rochester, 
Collen & Son, Armagh , ‘ . * 1,443 © O07] by the members of the benefit club connected with his works. 
David Mahood, Newry . . . . > 1,194 0 O| The walking-stick is a handsome malacca one, with a sub- 
ALEX, WHEELAN, Newry (accefied ) . » 1,085 © 0} stantial ivory handle, finished off with a gold band, upon 


which is engraved the following inscription :—-“ Presented to 


WEST WICKHAM. Alderman J. G. Naylar, J.P., Rochester, by the members’ of . 


For Erection of a Residence, West Wickham, Kent, for Mrs. 
Thomasset. Mr. ALEX R. STENNING,F.R I.B.A , Architect, 
121 Cannon Street, EC. Quantities by Messrs. Mew & 


his workmen’s club, December 25, 1889.” 
Mr. ROGER L. Lowe, of Farnworth, near Bolton, has just 


received the following unsolicited testimonial from Mr. Frank 


Ovenden, 121 Cannon Street, E.C, Waters, architect, Cambridge :—“ 1 Sidney Street, Cambridge : 


T. Crossley, Bromley : : : : . £4,000 0 Oo] December 20, 1889. Dear ‘Sir,—I have much pleasure in 
Ashby & Horner, Aldgate : é : - 3,999 © 0 | stating that your pitch-pine wood-block flooring, as laid by you 
Mid Kent Building Works, Beckenham . - 3,909 © oO} in the Corn Exchange, Cambridge, in September 1887, has 
F. Cooper, Beckenham - . - 3,780 © 0 | stood well, and I am exceedingly pleased with it. The building 
S. Sabey & Son, Islington 3,597 © © | belongs to the Cambridge Corporation, and is in constant use 
Syme & Duncan, Beckenham . 3,649 © Q| ina variety of ways, as, for example, the volunteers drill here 
E. R. PALMER, Beckenham (accepted) 3,585 O 0} two and three nights a week during the winter months. ‘i 


< 


QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED| 2 


Accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) 


20 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 
now ready, price €d. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and A 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


oe pa i VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. — 
GROVER & CO. (LLimM.),|  riustrarca Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &e. 
ENGINEERS, &c., 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, EC. r 
Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars] — — = re 
JOHN DALE, 

| _ -- 


(sent post free), 
16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. ~ 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire — 
: Ranges, ey 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Hasteners, eee 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BU:LDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


QUEX IRON COMPANY, 


KILBURN, N.W. | 
Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, — 


Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, ‘ 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 22 —Office 175 Strand, London, WoC. 


SPRAGUE & CoO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. 
Binus oF QuANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS & REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Pans of Esratus, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&3., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 
panko SHAKESPEARH 
ye PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, |{fG& 


Y OCENEY & CO., Quarry Owners, 


-, Prices quoted on application for Delivery a n y 
Railway Station, for all varieties of seat ay 


BATH STONE { Selected specially to anit Architects’ J 


ILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES — 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c, _ 
LITHOGRAPHED, a 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, — 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., vy 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


above descriptions of work in the best style. 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing -Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application, % 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
rchitectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers. — 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial — 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


PAVIN 


wales 


(Mr. Wuite’s System), 


THD 
% For Churches, Schools, 
ffices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 

\ on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop Pavine anp Steam 
Joinery Worz:s, 


“ Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address—YOCKNE&K & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 
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Although the floor had hard wear directly it was laid, and con- 
‘tinually since that date, it is as good now as at first. I can 
‘strongly recommend this flooring where a silent, solid, and 
durable floor is required.—Yours faithfully, FRANK WATERS.” 


At the meeting of the Halifax Town Council, on Wednes- 
day, plans were approved of for new baths and washhouses in 
Victoria Street East, in a disused school belonging to Sion 
‘Chapel. The baths would include a swimming bath 75 feet 
long and 25 feet wide, and twenty-six slipper baths. The total 
estimated cost was 3,000/. 


ALTERATIONS have been made to the Shire Hall, Norwich, 
embracing the ventilation, which is now carried out on the 
Boyle system, the latest improved form of the self-acting air- 
pump ventilator being adopted for the extraction of. the 
vitiated air. . 


THE trustees of the Leeds Free Grammar School having 
commissioned Messrs. Chorley & Connon, architects, of Leeds, 
to place a new clock to strike the hours in the turret, instructed 
Messrs. William Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford 
Street, Leeds, to make and fix the same with all the latest 


improvements inserted, and to show the time on two external 


‘copper dials painted and gilt, and with Lord Grimthorpe’s 
gravity escapement and compensation pendulum. The work 
has just been completed. 


Messrs. W. Potts & Sons have also placed a first-class 
Cambridge chime clock in Flixton parish church, showing the 
time on two 5-feet external dials painted and gilt, on the north 
and east sides of the tower. All the wheels are of gun-metal 
and the pinions of solid steel, hardened and tempered and cut 
on the engine. The frame is of solid cast-iron planed perfectly 
flat, resting on solid cast-iron brackets firmly let into the wall 
of the tower. All the bearings are of gun metal, screwed into 
the frame. The escapement is the double three-legged gravity 
by Lord Grimthorpe, with compensationpendulum attached. 


’ DURING the past year Shorland’s patent warm-air ventilat- 
ing Manchester grates and open fireplace Manchester stoves 
have been more extensively used than in any previous year, the 
demand for them being: unusually large. The following are a 
few of the buildings warmed and ventilated by Mr. E. H. 
Shorland, of Manchester, during the year 1889 by means of 
the patent Manchester grates and stoves :— Oldham Workhouse 
Infirmary ; Royal Training School, Devonport; New Fever 


Telegrams— 
“ADAMANT, HULL.” 


SAMPLES, PRICES, 


SELSEY’s 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL 


nd the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


Brickyards and Tile Works, Lenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent, 


THE LANE END WORKS, Lime? 


(Chairman—J, SPENCER BALrour, M.P. 


London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
GLAZED BRICHS: 


CLAY—WNon-absorbent and Ferruginous. 


Hospital, Wigan; Fife and Kinross Asylum; Birmingham - 
Workhouse Infirmary ; Fever Hospital, Derby ; East Barry 
Schools, Cardiff ; Commercial Travellers’ Schools, Pinner ; 
Montrose Asylum ; Bank of England, Leeds ; Durham County 
Asylum ; Alexandra School, Dublin; Bank of England, 
London; St. Andrew’s Board Schools; Penkridge Schools ; 
new offices, Cheshire Lines, Warrington ; Gilbert’s Hill 
Schools, Swindon ; old pavilions, Withington Workhouse ; 
Coventry New Infirmary; Beckett’s Bank, Bradford ; Royal 
Seamen’s Barracks, Portsmouth ; Dartford Infirmary ; Cardiff 
Workhouse; Paignton Cottage Hospital; Guy’s Hospital, 
London; Grimsby Schools ; Nantymoel Schools; Dalry 
College, Edinburgh, &c. Shorland’s improved inlet tubes and 
patent exhaust roof ventilators and chimney cowls continue to 
grow in general favour, e 


CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT IN AUSTRALIA. 


‘HE question of amendment of the ordinary conditions of 
contract is at present under the consideration of the Builders 
and Contractors’ Association of Victoria. A sub-committee’s 
recommendations are as follows :—Clause 6 to be thus altered— 
“Should there be any variance or discrepancy between the 
drawings and specifications, the reading of the specifications to 
be taken as correct, the plans being used as, a means of 
measuring and showing the construction of such work so 
described in the specifications.” 

Clause 15 to become :—“ The contractor shall proceed with 
and completely finish the whole of the work described in 
specifications and shown in the drawings under the supervision 
of the architect or clerk of works named in the contract,” 
instead cf “The contractor shall construct, proceed with and 
completely finish the whole of the works under the superintend- 
ence of the architect and ofthe clerk of works for the time being 
appointed by the architect.” 

Clause 6 to read:—‘ Should there be any variance or 
discrepancy between the drawings and specifications the 
architect may use either to interpret the other, and the work 
shall be executed in accordance with such interpretation with- 
out any additional charge to the proprietor, and should there 
be any doubt as to the intended manner of executing any 
part of the works the contractor shall be held to have calcu- 
lated for the work being done in the best manner, and shall 
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perform the same in such manner and of such materials as the 
architect may direct. The contract price is to be taken to 
include everything which, in the opinion of the architect, is 
necessary for the thorough completion and stability of the 
works.” 

Alter discussion, it was decided to postpone action on the 
amendments until copies of the conditions of contract used in 
other colonies were obtained for comparison. 


SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS. 


A DUBLIN architect, Mr. W. Sterling, has expressed dis- 
approval of the existing system of sanitation in the following 
letter :— 

While the sanitary reforms of the past ten years have been 
productive of much benefit, it has been in an isolated way, and 
much is yet to be desired. The fact is forced upon us by the 
successive epidemics and the continued high death-rate that 
something is yet wrong— perhaps radically wrong. I have had 
experience of the so-called “sanitary arrangements ” identified 
with those reforms, and I have suffered, having contracted, in 
the pursuit of my professional avocations, small-pox a few years 
ago-and typhoid fever recently. I am reluctantly obliged to 
attribute them to the so-called “sanitary arrangements,” par- 
ticularly to the methods of sewer ventilation advocated and now 
widely—and, as I believe, indiscriminately—adopted. The 
causes, and the means by which they spread, of the zymotic, 
enteric, erosive, and eruptive diseases are questions chiefly for 
the physician, who tells us, in the face of some contradiction, 
that the germ theory is correct. It seems, to the ordinary 
intelligence, the most rational that has been adduced. 

It is of immeasurable importance that this question should 
be at once and for ever settled, as the whole question of sewer 
ventilation, and consequently of the health of the inhabitants of 
towns, hinges upon it; for if it be not correct, it may be that 
the complete development of the present system of sewerage 
and house sanitation is the one and only course to pursve. But 
if it be indeed positively true, and true that the air by which 
we continue to breathe for life may be charged with microbes, 
invisible death dealers, the seeds of filthy and fatal disorders, it 
is surely time to pause, reflect, inquire, and act so that we may 
successfully combat the enemy; to ask, in the first place, 
whether our so-called “sanitary arrangements” are constructed 
_ upon right lines, and if we should be convinced that they are 
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not, surely no time should be lost in devising and adopting | 


measures to banish—to stamp out that recognised enemy. 

That a more effectual system by which to destroy the germ 
fiend may be found I am fully convinced—one by which we 
may be protected from her continued access to us through the 


nurses of the fiend, through the surface ventilators and untrapped 
sinks of our streets, areas, and yards. I have been for some 


free and uncontrollable venting of sewer gases, which are the” 


time of the growing opinion that much of the present sanitary . 


system is unsatisfactory in its working. I am now fairly con- 


vinced that it is wrong in principle. 


The question is one of life and death, and no mere subject © 


for speculation, but, in an inquiry as to prospective amelioration 
of a bad state of things, cannot be quite free from speculative— 
that is, contemplative—treatment. 

It-is, I think, the bounden duty of all classes, parties, and 
individuals to give prompt and careful attention to all notes of 
warning, and to combine in lending their aid to stamp out a 
threatening enemy ; and it is because I feel this call of duty 
that I venture to point to what I consider to be fatal defects in 
the present system of sanitation, and to suggest for consideration 
and fair criticism a system of sewer ventilation that would not 
be open to any such objections as those which are obviously 
proper to the present one, that would not retain about our 
houses and streets the sewer gases and fatal germs which they 


carry in their bosom, and that would effectually draw them — 


away and destroy them. 

That such a system is feasible I am satisfied ; I have thought 
over it long, and have discussed its merits and difficulties with 
competent judges, and I have not yet heard a sufficiently sound 
or unanswerable objection to it. 

When, upon the occasion of a Sanitary Congress meeting 
some years since, I took occasion to touch upon it, atthe same 
time that I expressed an adverse opinion respecting the street 
surface ventilation, I was met with such evasive responses as 
that the question of sewerage was not yet ripe enough for the 


application of such a system, and that there were such{conflict- — 


ing difficulties to face that it could not be entertained. I may 
not claim it as my own, as I doubt not it has occurred to others 
in one form or another ; but I have not yet heard of a develop- 


ment of its principles, as I believe to be possible and thoroughly - 


efficacious. 


When I first gavé an outline of my views I had not the ~ 


experience I have since gained. My observations were timidly 


offered, and they were lost. They were not in sympathy with ~ 
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the humour of the hour, which developed into something of a 


through extremely corrosive chemicals, of the ascending hot 


craze ; they were not in line with newfangled specifics which, | products of combustion. 


while good enough under certain conditions only, were enjoined 
under all. 
establishment of the Sanitary Congress became one of experi- 
ment, and very much the same order yet remains, every week 
producing some new sanitary fad intended to meet some acknow- 
ledged want. Yet the sewer gases and the disease germs 
remained about the sewers, the drains, the houses, and in the 
regions of higher temperature, awaiting the true and only 
stimulant to which they will or could reasonably be expected to 
respond. 

Water carriage, while it is most wasteful, is the readiest and 
cheapest method for the removal of soil ; but it fails to destroy, 
or even remove, the gases and germs. The latter may be car- 
ried for a distance, but somehow it escapes and gets dry, forms 
a particle of dust, or is conveyed in vapour or gas, and it is in 
this comparatively dry state that it is most prepared for busi- 
ness. The germ is minute and light, consequently the more 
obedient to the laws which govern the winds, the more easily 


- actuated by the motion-producing heat; and this leads me to 


the method that has suggested itself to me as the true solution 
of the difficulty—that the enemy, the disease germ, floated on 
the sewer gases, be induced to travel along the sewers to 
furnaces of intense heat placed in convenient situations, chiefly 
on high ground, in separate districts of the city ; the furnaces 
to be utilised further for the incineration of the ashpit refuse, 
borne thither in closed bins, tipped into kilns, at a heat of 
1,600 deg. Fahr., and converted into clinkers available for road 
metalling and concrete, in the manner satisfactorily accom- 
plished at Hornsey in Middlesex. 

In accordance with a well-known law, heat will induce such 
a motion as that which is thus necessary ; but certain conditions 
will have to be observed, particularly as other attracting forces, 
amongst them the heat of town houses, will have to be over- 
come by superior heat in order to insure a constant flow in the 
right direction. 

All surface sinks and connections (if any) with soil pipes 
shall be trapped, no trap to be placed between the house drain 
and the main sewer ; have no surface ventilators or other escapes 
of air to the streets, houses, yards, &c. ; but, at the lower levels 


_ of the sewers, air to be let in through tall shafts, continued well 
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above the surrounding houses; the exit shafts or towers to be 
higher still, at least 150 feet higk ; in them, above the furnaces, 


This is the system, and the only system, which I think will 


In fact, the period that has ensued since the | be constantly operative in stamping out the epidemic dangers 


to which we are: periodically subject under the cold untram- 
melled sewer ventilation system now in use, and from which 
not our city alone but most others within the borders of the 
Empire suffer. 


ST, GEORGE’S CHURCH, JESMOND. 


THE whole of the wall space in the chancel of this new church 
has been decorated, the general scheme being in mosaic. On 
the north and south walls are ranged the twelve Apostles, on a 
line as to height, with the three mosaic figures of Our Lord 
and the Archangels Michael and Gabriel, which form part of 
the original decoration of the east wall. At the south side at 
the east end the first figure is that of St. Peter with the keys ; 
next comes St. Andrew with a cross ; then St. James, the major, 
with a staff; next St. John, holding a chalice with a serpent 
issuing from it; then St. Philip, with a staff and cross; and 
lastly, St. Bartholomew. Following on the north side first 
comes St. Jude with a halberd; next St. Simon, with a saw ; 
then St. Thomas, with a builder’s rule; next St. James, the 
minor, with a club; then St. Matthew, with a purse; and 
lastly, St. Paul, holding a sword. The background is of a deep 
blue, slightly varied in tone over the surface, carried above the 
figures for a distance of 2 feet. Above the plain surface of 
background comes a deep band of enriched conventional 
foliage, disposed in almost imperceptible gradations of colour ; 
the flowing forms of ornament complete the decorative inten- 
tion up to the wall string, level with the sills of the clerestory 
windows. From this point to the roof cornice the space is 
covered with conventional ornament, vertical lines predomi- 
nating to the height of arch springings, from which they sweep 
round. the pointed forms of window reveals, terminating in 
crocketted shapes. On the east wall the same motive underlies 
the design. The spandrils over arches to organ chamber and 
morning chapel are filled with figures of angels, having in each 
one wing outstretched to fill the triangular space of spandril. 
The first angel bears the sword and crown symbclical of 
martyrdom and its crown; the second bears an orb an cross, 
symbols of Christianity dominating the world ; the third and 
fourth angels represent acts of praise. The massively-panelled 


at a height of about 7o feet, have chambers for the filtration, | wooden ceiling of the chancel is richly painted in a scheme of 
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blue, ivory, and gold, each panel containing a separate design. 
The deeply-moulded ribs are overlaid with gold, the combina- 
tions giving a most sumptuous decorative result. The entire 
scheme of decoration is the work of Mr. T. R. Spence, the 
architect for the church, with the exception of the Apostles, the 
designs for which were prepared by Mr. C. W. Mitchell. ‘The 
mosaics have been executed by Messrs. Rust & Co., of Battersea 
Park Road, London, and the painted ceiling by Mr. C. S. 
Wardropper, of Gosforth. The whole cost has been defrayed 
by mae C. Mitchell, of Jesmond Towers, the founder of the 
church, . 


CRUMBLING NAPLES. 


THE rain which fell in Naples on the 27th ult., says a corre- 
spondent of the Dazly News, was the most lasting and copious 
since 1885, when a rain-register was instituted in this city in 
order to calculate the capacity of the new drainage system then 
just commenced. The downpour of September 2+ last, which 
did so much damage to the Riviera di Chiaia and the slope of 
the hill above, amounted to .2°67 inches of rain in two hours, 
the greatest fall till then registered; but on December 27 
4°33 inches fell in twelve hours. At the height of the storm the 
rain fell at the rate of nearly 2 inches an hour As may be 
imagined, more damage was done than in September, and near 
the Grand Hotel the Riviera di Chiaia is again blocked by a 
perfect avalanche of mud. Hundreds of hillocks of the fertile 
earth of the Vomero, as big as haystacks, lie all along the 
streets for a great distance, and the fortes-cochéres of many 
_ palaces are blocked. The tramway cannot proceed beyond the 
Piazza Umberto, and the passengers to Posilipo have to alight, 
walk round by another street, and re-enter a tram waiting at 
some distance. Naturally carriages and omnibuses have to 
make a detour also, and the beautiful Riviera is at that point a 
scene of desolation. The celiars of the houses are full of water, 


and higher up the Piedigrotta Street has fallen in for a space of 


30 square feet, leaving a hole 12 feet deep, into which unfor- 
tunately four passengers fell and received severe injuries. The 
steam tram to Pozzuoli had fortunately just passed along the 
stree before it fell in, but of course the tram service is stopped. 
There has been no time since the last devastation to provide 


properly for the leading off of the rain from the Vomero ; and | 


the principal blame lies with the municipality, 


2 whose engineers 
certainly cannot} have sufficiently examinedit 


he plans for the 


ih 


new quarter built by the Banca Tibernia on the top of the 
Vomero, nor insisted that (the old water-courses being de- 
stroyed) a proper system of drainage should be carried on 
simultaneously with the building of the new suburb. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF HYDRAULIC POWER IN 
LONDON, 


FEW Londoners (writes a correspondent of the Zimes) are 
aware that there are now under the streets of the metropolis 
forty miles of pipes charged with a pressure of 750 Ibs. per 
square inch, These are the mains of the London Hydraulic 
Power Company, which now extend in a perfect network 
throughout the City, and from the docks at one end of London 
to Victoria at the other. Compressed air has been largely used 
for transmitting power in this country, notably in Birmingham, 
on the Continent, and in the United States; and electricians 
are working hard with a view to the introduction of electricity as 
the agent. But in London the system of hydraulic power is 
virtually having its own way. 

It is now more than half a century since Lord Armstrong 
first directed his attention to the utilisation of water-pressure 
and its transmission for mechanical purposes. For the past 
thirty or forty years hydraulic machinery has been in use at 
docks, at railway goods stations, in warehouses, and elsewhere. 
But Lord Armstrong’s enthusiasm led him to anticipate the 
time when the practice would be widely extended, when 
hydraulic power would be drawn from a common centre, 
especially for fluctuating and intermittent purposes. That 
dream has been realised. By the system which was established 
at Hull in 1876, under the direction of Mr. E. B. Ellington, by 
the system which has been organised in London by the same 
engineer, and by a similar undertaking at Liverpool, a service 
of high-pressure hydraulic power is now at the command of the 
public, of consumers large and small, the cost of the power 
being in direct proportion to the work done. Sie 

The mains in London are of cast-iron, varying in internal 


, diameter from 7 inches to 2 inches, and are kept charged con- 


stantly at a pressure of 750 Ibs. per square inch by powerful 
engines located at Blackfriars and Westminster. The engines 
at the Blackfriars station can pump 3,000,000 gallons per week, 
and those at Westminster 2,000,000 gallons ; and the rapidly- 
increasing demand for power has necessitated the construction 
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of a pumping-station at Wapping which will deliver 4,000,000 
gallons per week. The present supply to consumers amounts 
to about 3,750,000 gallons weekly. This is consumed by some- 
what over a thousand machines, and there are at the present 
time 200 applicants for machines to be connected with the 
mains. This power is supplied direct to lifts, presses, and 
other purposes of a similar character without the use of any 
engine or power-producing machinery, and can also be used for 
driving engines of special construction in the same way as 
steam or gas. Many such engines are now at work grinding 
coffee, ventilating, working elevators and crushers, driving 
dynamos and general machinery, but hydraulic power is chiefly 
used for machinery which is used intermittently. For pumping 
it is also valuable. No engine is required, only small direct- 
acting rams, which may be allowed to run without attention. 
The quantity of power used is measured in gallons by meters, 
and is charged for on a sliding scale, commencing with a 
minimum of 1/. tos. per quarter for 3,000 gallons or under, 
down to about 2s. per 1,000 gallons in the case of large con- 
_sumers. The power is available day and night, and on Sundays 
all the year round, There it is, to be had by the simple 
turning of atap. There is no getting up of steam, no filling of 
tanks for one’s own hydraulic supply. As has been indicated, 
it is where power is required intermittently that it is cheaper to 
use hydraulic power than to set up one’s own gas or steam- 
engine. The engineer of the company considers that, taking 
all the circumstances into account, it can hardly be a profitable 
operation to supply public power under conditions similar to 
those which exist in London at less than 2d. per indicated 
horse-power per hour. This would be from 204, to 257. per 
horse-power per annum, working from fifty to sixty hours per 
week. Where the power used is small, that would compare 
favourably with the cost of steam. The comparison may not, 
perhaps, be so favourable with a gas-engine working under the 
most advantageous conditions; but directly the gas-engine is 
set to do intermittent work the advantage is largely on the side 
of hydraulic power, while for such purposes as lifting and 
pressing, the general convenience and simplicity of the hydraulic 
systems are such that its use would, perhaps, scarcely be 
affected -even if there were no direct economy in the cost of 
working. : or 
Failures of the mains occur occasionally, and, considering 
the very high pressure with which they are charged, this is a 
serious matter. The velocity of water at 7oolbs. pressure 
throngh a free orifice being 320 feet per second, a hole only a 


quarter of an inch in diameter will pass between 30,000 and 
40,000 gallons in 24 hours. The method employed for detect- 
ing leakage is based upon an automatic record of the quantity 
of water forced into the mains. When there is an abnormal 
increase during any night, particularly during the early hours of 
the morning, the mains are tested. Pressure gauges of con- 
siderable range are connected to each of the mains radiating 
from a station. Each main is shut off in succession, and the 
behaviour of the hands of the gauge will indicate whether there 
is leakage or not. By closing in succession the valves along a 
main in which a leak has been discovered, and by using a 
sounding-rod, nearly the exact spot of the leakage may be 
determined. On one occasion, from the record of the pumping, 
a leak was supposed to exist in one of the mains running from 
the Blackfriars station. -An observation was made, and the 
action of the gauge could only be accounted for by a stop-valve 
about two miles away, supposed to be closed, passing a small 
quantity of water, and by a machine near the valve having been 
left working by an attendant. Upon examination at the spot 
the valve was found leaking, as had been expected, and the 
machine could be distinctly heard at work. It was a small 
hydraulic pump, and each stroke was indicated by the gauge. 
One important use of this high-pressure water circulation 
has not been indicated—namely, its use in case of fire. A 
small jet of high-pressure water injected into a larger jet from 
the ordinary waterworks mains so intensifies the pressure of 
the latter in the delivery hose that a jet of great power can be 
obtained at the top of a high building without the aid of a fire- 
engine. Captain Shaw has expressed a very decided opinion 
as to the value of this high-pressure supply of water for the 
extinction of fire, but though the ‘provision of the necessary 
injector hydrant is comparatively inexpensive, the authorities 
have displayed an apathy on the subject which is difficult to 
understand. Last year Captain Shaw witnessed a most satis- 
factory experiment. The jet from an ordinary water main, 
having a pressure of about 4o lbs. per square inch, rose through 
a hose to a height of 4o feet or 50 feet. The high-pressure 
water was then turned on through a three-eighth inch opening. 
The jet at once rose to a height of 90 feet or 100 feet, which, in 
the opinion of Captain Shaw, would have been as useful as any 
fire-engine for extinguishing a fire. It has been stated that in 
Manchester, after the introduction of high-pressure hydrants, 
the loss from fire was reduced by six-sevenths. In Liverpool 
the loss was reduced to one-fourth of what it was previously. 
If the annual loss from fire in London amounts, as is calcu- 
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lated, to over 2,0c0,000/., and if the saving effected by an 
efficient system of hydrants were only one-fourth or even one- 
tenth of the saving effected in the cities mentioned, it would 
amount to hundreds of thousands of pounds annually. 


CLOSE STOVES IN BUILDINGS. 


THE Forest Gate disaster, writes Mr. J. B. Redman, C.E.; 
directs attention to the curious anomalies in existing regula- 
tions even in the metropolis for prevention of fire. Close 
stoves for trade or manufacture are legislated for alone, the 
framers of the various Acts of Parliament never apparently 
contemplating the use of such contrivances for heating public 
or private buildings. I have endeavoured recently to get a 
movable stove connected by a pipe to the wall flue done away 
with in a large classroom of a Sunday School just completed 
without success, and, although it is now placed ona fireproof 
platform, it can be moved at any time by elongating the 
smoke-pipe. 

In a neighbouring building, enlarged and added to as a 
common lodging-house, after much discussion, I have been 
unable to enforce the construction of a fireproof staircase to 
the dormitories on the ground that it is not a public building 
in legal parlance, and, although the cube of the building would 
perhaps have entitled it to this safeguard if devoted to private 
families, it would not as a common lodging-house, and an idea 
appeared to be entertained that a section of the combined build- 
ings not so directly connected as the rest might be considered 
as isolated, although there is but one common entry or exit 
from or to the street. The dormitories are divided into sections 
by screens, and al! entrance and internal doors open inwards, 
Comment is unnecessary. ; 

We appear to be in this position—that a close stove may be 
placed anywhere with the concurrence of the insurance 
authorities, and that the smoke-pipe therefrom can pass 
through floors, partitions, and roof if properly insulated by 
being the prescribed distance from any woodwork; _ that, 
although the stowage on a given area of floor in a common 
lodging-house is higher than in any other building, unin- 
flammable approaches to the dormitories cannot be insisted 
on; that there is no legal obligation to take the obviously 
necessary precaution of making all doors open outwards, or, 
better still, in each direction by double doors where large 
numbers are expected to congregate, whether. in a public 


building or one not strictly so.- Whilst enforcing fireproof 
stairs for public buildings, there is no provision fixing the 
minzma for steps as regards tread and rise so necessary for the 
old, infirm, and young. 

I have urged all this recently in various public quarters. 
The last retort I obtained was, ‘‘Go to the House of 


Commons,” when I urged that common lodging-houses were - 


essentially public buildings, although not mentioned in Acts of 
Parliament ; and I suppose equally so are schools for poor 
children. ; 


BUILDING IN BIRMINGHAM. 


A RETURN of the new buildings erected in Birmingham during 


the year 1889 has been prepared by Mr. F. W. Lloyd, building 


surveyor. The following table gives the results for the four last 
years :— 4 
1886. 1887, 1988. 1889, 
Houses and shops . + 1,000 989 ~—- 2,034. 938 
Business premises : 58 40 63 18 
Manufactories, warehouses, ‘ ; 
and shopping 5 83 77 124 163 
Churches , ; A ‘ I — — 3, te ee 
Chapels . = : : 2 3 3 Fa» 
Schools. : ‘ ° 2 4 3 3 
Miscellaneous . : 2 86 142 182 211 
Alterations and additions . 184 166 178 195 
1,416 1,421 2,587 1,530 
THE LONDON FIRE BRIGADE. 


DURING last year the work of the Brigade was singularly 
heavy. While there were four particularly disastrous fires, the 
entire year has been marked by a series of very destructive 


conflagrations, in which the amount of property consumed must 
have amounted to an enormous sum. The year opened badly — 


with the destruction of a Salvation Army barracks on 


January 6, and the partial destruction, on the same evening, of 


the Smithfield Meat Market. A sporting club at the Elephant 
and Castle, known as the Ormonde Club, was gutted on January 21, 


and three days later two great fires occurred in the City, — 
one in Cheapside, and the other in Queenhithe. On January30 


there was an enormous fire at a rag store in Great Suffolk 
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Street, Southwark, and on February 8 a great grain wharf 
in Commercial Road, Lambeth, caught fire late at night and 
blazed for many hours. On the 12th of the same month a very 
large printer's warehouse in Lower Thames Street was burnt 

- out, and on the 22nd there was a disastrous fire at Bermondsey 
Wall. A very large fancy goods warehouse in Wilson Street, 
Finsbury, was razed to the ground on March 7, and Stanton’s 
Wharf in Tooley Street was partially destroyed late at night. 
Some great forage.stores were destroyed in the Mile End Road 
on March 12, and one of the enormous timber fires for which 
London has been particularly noted during the last few years 
broke out on a frosty morning on March 28 at the Baltic 
Wharf, Buckingham Palace Road, and raged for many hours. 
On the same day a private lunatic asylum caught fire in 
Peckham, but was fortunately saved from destruction. An 
extensive artists’ oil and colourman’s factory was destroyed on 
April 5 at Diana Place, Euston Road, and on April 23 a mother 
who locked two little children in a room in Devonshire Street, 
Queen’s Square, returned to find them burnt to death. Cn 
April 29 a great show-card factory was burnt out at Hoxton 
Street, N., and on April 30 a large French polish factory in 
Scrutton Street, Finsbury, was destroyed. The largest fire of 
the year broke out on May 6, originating at an early hour in 
the morning in the City Soap Works, Milton Street, City, and 
resulting in no fewer than twenty-four great warehouses being 
attacked and more or less seriously damaged. The loss was 
roughly estimated at half a million pounds sterling On May 9 

a fatal fire occurred at Hendon Street, Pimlico, and on May 14 

a Wood Street warehouse was gutted. The great waste-paper 
store of Messrs. Waterlow, in Cross Street, Finsbury, was 
destroyed on May 17, while an old man was burnt to death in 
Southwark Bridge Road. No important fire occurred for nearly 

a month, until a hat warehouse was gutted in Houndsditch on 

_ June 18. Three days later a “ Birmingham” house in the 
same locality was destroyed. A large wharf in Swan Lane, 
Rotherhithe, was partly destroyed on June 30, and on July 4a 
dreadful fire occurred at Ordnance Wharf, East Greenwich, 
__where a tar-still caught fire, and a workman was absolutely 
roasted before the eyes of his comrades. On July 5 a second 
great timber fire raged on the property of the Saw Mills 

- Company, at High Street, Stratford, and this was followed the 
next day by the outbreak of an enormous conflagration in the 
_ Surrey Commercial Docks. The timber sheds in the Russia 
Yard were first discovered to be on fire, and in the ourse of an 
_ our hundreds of tons of timber were blazing with the utmost 


fury. The fire, which was attributed to incendiarism, lasted 
for many hours and destroyed a vast amount of material. 
Twenty steamers and 150 firemen were employed in the 
work of extinction. On July 8 two great fires broke out, one 
at a large builder’s in Great Dover Street, Borough, and 
the second at a timber-yard in Dod Street, Limehouse. On 
July 17 a very destructive fire occurred at the International 
Hotel, ‘Coventry Street, from which a frdma-donna, named: 
Madame Cataneo, who was performing at the time in Ofe//o at 
the Lyceum Theatre, had a very narrow escape, while the 
collapse of the front resulted in serious injury to four firemen, 
and Captain Shaw himself had a narrow escape. On August I 
a fatal fire occurred in Fitzroy Square, and another three days 
later at Plumstead. There was a great warehouse fire at Green- 
hithe, City, on August 6; on the next day a wholesale druggist’s 
warehouse was burnt out in Bishopsgate Street Without; a 
large building adjoining the Devonshire Club in Devonshire 
Square, City, was destroyed on the following day; and the next 
day witnessed the destruction of a great marquee factory in the 
Mile End New Road. A fireman named Hobbs rescued a 
family in a very gallant manner on August 12 in the Kentish 
Town Road, and on August 17 a paraffin truck caught fire in 
the goods yard of the Great Northern Railway and caused loss. 
of lifé. The Bow Bridge Soap Works were destroyed on 
August 28. On September 12 the terrible fire at Wandsworth 
occurred, when it will be remembered that at Dormauz Wharf, 
Bell Lane, Wandsworth, the premises of Messrs. Burroughs & 
Wellcome, wholesale druggists, caught fire in broad daylight. 
The men at work had just time to effect their escape, but a 
fireman named Jacobs was cut off by the flames, and was burnt 
to death, his remains being afterwards discovered with the 
nozzle of his hose in his hand. His comrade Ashby had a very 
narrow escape, and the occasion was marked by the gallantry of a 
fireman named Francis, who rescued the last-named man at a 
great personal risk. On September 14 Quebec Wharf, Kingsland 
Road, the granary and general stores of the North Metropolitan 
Tramways Company, was destroyed, and the remains of a man 
were discovered in the ruins. A fatal fire occurred in 
Greenwich on September 13, and a destructive outbreak 
occurred in Church Street, Deptford, on September 16. A 
fatal fire occurred at Kennington on September 26, when aman 
was burned to death. A fatal fire occurred at Clapham on 
' October 12. On October 31 a great shipbuilding yard was 

destroyed at the Isle of Dogs ; and a tar distillery in Black- 

horse Roal, Deptford, was the scene of a serious outbreak on 
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November 11. Two children were burnt to death in Bracklyn Mr. L, F. Gilbert, operative plumber, expressed the growing 


Street, Hoxton, on November 12; and an old woman of. 70 | confidence of himself and his fellow workmen in the advantages 
was burnt to death at Victoria Street, Westminster, on} which must accrue to the trade from the registration movement, 
December 3. The headquarters of the Salvation Army in | and suggested that a special committee should be appointed to 
Queen Victoria Street, City, were nearly destroyed on! extend the working of the system in western London. 


December 4, and on December 12 an exciting fire occurred at Mr. Machin, past Master, 
Manchester Road, Notting Hill, where a young woman jumped | Examiners,” referred to the re 
out of the second floor with her two-year-old baby in her arms. | of the provincial as well as the 
The year finished as disastrously as it commenced with fatal and its interest for the inhabit 


in proposing the toast of “The 
sponsible character of the work 
metropolitan boards offexaminers, 
ants of the whole kingdom, 


fires in the City and at Bermondsey, and with the enormous Mr. John Smeaton, master plumber, in replying, referred to 
fire of Christmas Day in Charterhouse Square. the recent examinations he had attended at Dublin and Liver- 

The total number of outbreaks for the year is over 2,100. | pool, remarking that he considered the work of the candidates 
The greatest number of fires in a given week was in that which | was fully equal to the average in London, and that some of the 
ended on September 22, when there were 62 outbreaks, while | specimens of modern plumbing work he had seen in Dublin were 


the lightest week was that which ended on March 23, when | of a most superior character. 
there were only 23 outbreaks. The figures as to loss of life holding periodical exhibitions 
and personal injury are unusually serious, and the Brigade | create healthy emulation amo 
itself has felt very severely the strain which has been placed | he referred to the considerab 
upon its resources by so heavy a year’s work. development of the comp 


necessarily involve. 
ne ote ee 
——————_—_— 


He approved the suggestion of 
of plumber’s work as tending to 
ng the members of the craft, and 
le cost which this and the further 
any’s educational system would 


Mr. W. H. Webb, master plumber, said the older men in 


the trade were encouraging the younger men to present them- 
REGISTRATION OF P LUMBERS. selves for the company’s examinations. 


THE Registration Committee of the Worshipful Company of Mr. R. J. Lyne, operative plumber, said the Dublin 
Plumbers, on the invitation of the Court, dined together at | members of the United Operative Plumbers’ Association were 
Cannon Street Hotel (the site of the ancient hall of the Com- | heartily in accord with the examination system, and that they 
pany) on the 2nd inst. The Master of the Company (Mr. | considered it was the only means of protecting the public 


W. H. Bishop), Mr. Philip Wilkinson, Renter Warden, Mr. | against “ botchers.” 


Frederick Machin, Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Stuart Knill, Mr. Wilkinson, renter warden, 
Past Masters, and Mr. John Smeaton, Assistant, represented | of Technical and Scientific Plum 
the Court. made by Mr. Lyne on the exhib 

The Master, in the course of his speech, welcoming the | Paris Exhibition, and the ex 


Committee and reviewing their work of the past year, stated | among French plumbers. 


in proposing * The Teachers 


bing,” referred to the report © 
its of plumber’s work in the 
tension of technical education © 


that the work of the examiners was heavier in 1889 than in any Mr. J. W. Clarke, foreman plumber, said the plumbing 
previous year by two-thirds. He referred to the necessity for | classes at the Polytechnic were making steady progress, and he 
specifying plumber’s work separately in building contracts, and | found that the prizes offered by the Plumbers’ Company acted . 
making plumbers responsible for the sanitary efficiency of the | as a considerable incentive to the students. He announced 
whole of their work, from the roof to the main sewer. that additional money prizes had been offered by Mr. Titmas, 
Mr. G. Clegg, master plumber, in responding to the toast | Mr. Clegg, Mr. Hume, Mr. John Smeaton, and Mr. Bostel. He 


of “ The Registration Committee,” referred to the influence of | laid much stress on the importance of freehand and mechanical 
the registration movement on the technical education of drawing being taught in plumbers’ classes. 

plumbers as “the grandest feature of the movement.” He Mr. Millis, superintendent of the trade classes at the 
Suggested that periodical exhibitions of work executed by | Finsbury and Westminster Institutes, said they found a great 
apprentice plumbers and others should be held under the | impetus had been given to the whole of the trade classes at the 


auspices of the Plumbers’ Company. 
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moting classes for plumbers. He pointed out that it was neces- | necessary it is, therefore, that it should be of the best quality, 
sary to have separate classes for adult plumbers, mentioning | properly and judiciously applied ; yet how frequently we see it 
that a class of the kind was held at Westminster. He referred | of the vilest quality, sometimes used as a kind of stop-gap to 
to the course of lectures on technical education specially | hide some structural deformity, at others frequently destroying 
suited to plumbers delivered in Dublin, and recommended | what would otherwise be beautiful lines of construction. These 
similar lectures being delivered in other parts of the kingdom. | faults I have found originate from several causes, foremost 
Mr. Browning, teacher of plumbing classes at Chelsea, | among which I may mention—(a) the large number of archi- 
Lambeth, and Clapham, said the practical work of the students | tects who neglect going through a thorough modelling course, 
was better in the last session than in any previous one. He/| hence they are acquainted with only the outline and general 
recommended mutual improvement classes for adult plumbers, | aspect of the ornament; (4) their not employing the carver 
who would be both interested and benefited by practical | direct, or specifying the firm or firms by whom the work must 
discussions on the details of their trade. be executed ; (c) including the carving in the general contract, 
A letter was read from Mr. Emptage, master plumber of | the builders and contractors making up their estimates for 
Margate, regretting that he was prevented by illness from being | carving without having a practical knowledge of it and its cost ; 
present, and congratulating the Plumbers’ Company and the | (¢) the different standards of what is sufficiently good work 
Registration Committee on the growing interest of the public | adopted by carvers and modellers; (e) the large number of 
in sanitary matters, and the hearty support which is being | incompetent and insufficiently learned workmen who are 
accorded to the registration movement by the trade and the | entrusted with designing; and (/) the practice of getting 
public in all parts of the kingdom. stonemasons to cut the ornament for models. 
Having assumed, then, that the carving is a very noticeable 
feature in architectural embellishment, especially in the fagade 
of a building, and that it should be of the best quality, I come 


STONE-CARVING AND ORNAMENTATION.* to the question—How are we to insure its being of such 
: quality ? : 
Ir occurred to me, upon commencing this paper, that, instead An elevation should possess three main qualities, viz., 


of travelling over ground so often and ably written of in works | fitness, proportion, and harmony. These can never be attained 
easily accessible to all of you, it would be better for me, as a | if one or other of the details be injudiciously applied ; neither 
practical man, to give you a commentary in outline, as it were, will there be harmony if the carving does not suit, or is not in 
of my experiences, telling you, without fear for or against, what character with, the mechanical detail of the style adopted. 

{ think should be the relations existing between architects and I would therefore recommend all who make use of stone- 
carvers, what are the causes of so much degenerate and | C@fving and decorations and all workers therein ever to bear in 


slummed work, and what I consider would advance the intro- mind proposition No. 5 of Owen Jones’s “ Grammar of Orna- 
duction and improve the quality of architectural carving and | ment”—‘“ Construction should be decorated ; decoration should 
modelling, especially in a colony such as this, where the prac- | Never be purposely constructed” ; and what John Leighton 
tice of publicly advertising for tenders induces men of all | Says in his admirable work, “Suggestions in Design” —“ All 
stages of ability, whether qualified or not, to push themselves | Ornament should be subordinate to the object ornamented, and 
into the position of an employer, frequently trusting to other if kept duly subordinate the object cannot be over ornamented. 
things, such as the work having to be done by a certain time, These quotations, for me, gentlemen, contain the ery key- 
their non-responsibility to the architects, &c., to get their work | notes of the application of the carver’s and modeller’s art, and 
through. should always be borne in mind by the architect. _ ‘ 
We all know that one of the most noticeable features among Having these principles which I have quoted inculcated in 
the detail in the walls of a building is the ornamentation. How | me, it 1s with most offended feelings that I look upon a large 
amount of the ornament on some of the buildings in and about 
* A paper read before the Victorian Architectural and Engineering | this city. The most fiagrant violations of these principles, 
Association, by Mr. Graham Williams. however, are to be noted in the house property around the 
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I have used Grundy’s Patent Heating Apparatus in many of the Churches erected under my supervision 
end have every reason to be satisfied with it. It is efficient, economical, and easily controlled, and produces 
& genial temperature, with a pure atmosphere. 

WINTER WARMTH AND COMEORT. a 

Siz,—I was glad to see in your journal the Rev. Dr. Scott’s letter making known to your readers the advantages and health-giving comforts 
of the “Grundy” heating apparatus. Being very sensitive to the difference between pure warm air and a hot, stuffy atmosphere, I quickly 
recognised the importance of this new method of heating, which had been introduced into a church in this’ city, and I was one of the first to 
‘adapt the valuable invention to a dwelling-house. My house is one of those rambling brick buildings which were scattered broadcast over 
| England about the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when ground was of no particular value. It has large, airy passages and spaces which could 
‘not be warmed by ordinary means. ‘When leaving the warm rooms in the winter these spaces felt like ice-houses. The lead-light windows at all 
times admitted the air, and brought the indoor temperature to the outdoor one. Now all this is changed. Mr. J ohn Grundy fitted his heating 
apparatus, and the passages and staircases are as comfortable as the drawing-room. There are two streams of air entering the house from the 
‘arden : these are warmed on their passage, and discharge through one opening into the end of a passage. Curiously enough, this is not the 
/ warmest part of the house. The heated air passes to the greatest distance from the opening. . j 
In the afternoon the upstairs bedroom doors are opened and the warm air fills these rooms, and the discomfort and danger of leaving a 
warm drawing-room for an icy cold bedroom is avoided. Instead of the cold air rushing through every crevice of the windows and doors (as is 
the case when houses are warmed by ordinary stoves, and the air which supplies them is taken from the inside of the house) there is a pressure 
of air outwards. The stream of warm air entering the house necessarily must have an exit,and this exit is the same crevices which would 
otherwise be a source of cold draughts. The advantages of this excellent invention are :—(1) A supply of pure air; (2) warmth and comfort ; 
(3) absence of smoke, dirt and dust, inseparable from the ordinary stove ; (4) great economy of fuel for the heat given. There are now several 
churches and chapels in this city and neighbourhood warmed by this method, and I have heard nothing but praise and satisfaction from those 
who have adopted it. Personally, Iam very grateful to Mr. Grundy for adding so much’ to the comfort of myself and family, and I have no 
other object in writing to your journal than to give others an opportunity of enjoying such an inexpensive luxury. Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan 
Terrace, City Road, London, N., is the patentee, to whom all communications should be addressed.—S. T. AVELING.—Rochester, October 30. 
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suburbs. Stuccoed fronts, one mass of——I dare not call it | 


ornament : it is really a detraction, and literally “piled on,” 
and if you dissect it a little you find it lifeless and bad in con- 
ception, that the moulds in which it has been pressed are worn, 
or they have been made from a worn piece of ornament ; but 
it is not only in the suburbs these faults pertain. In the city 


you see identically the same “ornament,” and, I am sorry to | 


say, on some of our recently erected buildings one can see 
both modelled and cut work so badly executed that had it been 
left out entirely it would have improved their appearance. 
There are, however, other modern buildings with the orna- 
mentation excellently wrought ; but in stuccowork we unfor- 
tunately get too much repetition (the price, I presume, by 
taking a quantity being considerably reduced), a fault which 
could easily be avoided if architects were to insist upon all 
models and moulds being destroyed after being used for the 
one purpose originally intended, which is a practice that many 


themselves from piracy, and if adopted here it would prevent a 
class of men from describing themselves as “ modellers,” who 
are, in fact, simply moulders. ! 
modeller would no longer have the “stock ornament” to 


models to such a figure that high-class work is an impossibility. 
It would, further, make opportunities for the training up of 
gool native workmen. ~ 

In the whole of my career the architects I have met who 
can model are very few and far between. This I consider a 
great misfortune, for it is only by practical knowledge that 


ornament. Also, it is only by practical knowledge that they 
are prevented from centralising so much of their judgment of 
the work on the depth of the shadows and boldness of the 
ornament, and that the majority of laws that should govern 
ornamental design—viz. distribution, balance, form, harmony, 
and repose—become familiar tothem. Further than that again, 
how useful it would be to them when they have a knotty bit of 


detail to describe in the other branches of trade that they are | 


dependent upon. Primarily, then, I blame the architect as the 
cause of the degenerate ornament in some of our buildings. 
Another cause from which I most firmly believe a great deal of 
bad ornament arises is contractors making up their estimates 
without consulting a carver or modeller with regard to the items 
concerning them, who mast necessarily take a leap in the dark, 
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and, although, as a rule, the carving is not a very large item, it 
is but a fair surmise to say that, should they have happened to — 
leap_a bit short, the ornament will have to suffer. . 
What is the standard of good work to be adopted? Thisis 
a thing which will very much depend upon the amount of - 
enthusiasm that the responsible carver or modeller brings to: 
bear upon his productions. Enthusiasm is absolutely necessary 
to insure the production of good results, and especially so in” 
all arts and sciences, no matter what their rank may be. Were 
it not for enthusiastic votaries, we should receive nothing but 
“ pot-boilers ” from the easels of our artists, and science would 
stand still. I can assure you, gentlemen, that if you bring your 
enthusiasm to bear upon a good workman—and there is no 
dearth of them—he is a most easily infected being ; and unless | 
you do so, you may depend upon it the standard of the work. 
will be low. It is to the various standards of what is a good 


_ quality of work that carvers set up that we owe the wide differ- 
carvers and modellers in the Old Country adopt to protect | 


Were these removed, the able | 


ences which so frequently occur in their estimates, and which, 
I dare say, some of you have experienced, especially those who 
have spent some time in their profession “at Home.” A 
frequent remark you hear applied to some of the well-known 


_ firms in the Old Country is, “Oh! they areso dear!” When- 
compete against, which at the present time, in many cases, | 
must cause him of necessity to reduce his prices for original | 


ever I heard this remark it always raised the reply to my lips 
(sotto voce), “Shows how much you know about it.” My personal 
experiences of firms there are that those who ask a good price 
do good work, and that that is what has caused them to be in. 
demand by the critical art-public and the leading class of 


_ architects, and that the cheap shops are slop-shops, where the 


workmen’s orders are to “get through it,” the idea of quality 


_ being entirely burked. I would therefore suggest to you, 
they can readily recognise the more subtle merits of the | 
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gentlemen, to limit the number of tenderers for this class of 
work, and let those be chosen for the quality, not the price of 
their work, even should it lessen the quantity ; for I am sure it 
is a far nobler aim to endeavour to satisfy aesthetic scrutability 
than to get a great amount of work for a little money, no matter ~ 
how badly it may be done. Personally, I have found that a 
little good work brings far greater rewards than do stacks of it 
badly designed and executed. Pras * 
A fashion which has grown up here, and which,inmyhumble _ 
opinion, alsu results in the production of bad carving, is that of 
getting a modeller to design and model, and then giving it to - 
so-called carvers or stonemasons to cut from. From a stone- 
carver's point of view I should consider it very much infra dig. 
to undertake work under such conditions, and I feel pretty well 
confident all doné-fide stone-carvers are of the same mind ; but 
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‘with regard to it being put into the hands of a stonemason to 
éxecute, the result is that you may get the same outline, and a 
“smoothly chiselled surface, but do you get it carved? is there 
“any art shown in its manipulation? No! you simply get a 
“mechanical production, such as the stencil produces in lieu of 


the hands, or as the pointed piece of marble yet wanting the 


hand of the sculptor, ere it is completed, to give it life. A dozd- 
fide stone-carver who cannot model is a rarity I have failed to 
meet. I have met some who were not so expert as others in 
‘plastic material, but their backwardness was not owing to their 
inability to model, but to want of frequent practice. A man 
‘who cannot model cannot carve. Avoid these men, then, for 
although they may do their work 
A man may be a good carver and 
‘an artist ; but buildings must be carved according to the style 
of the architecture. It is therefore necessary, if the style is 
‘strictly carried out in the mechanical detail, that it must be so 
followed on in the carving ; hence it is necessary for a carver 
to have studied the various styles of architecture. John 
Leighton further says in his ‘“ Suggestions in Design ” :—* We 
never shall have high-class art-workmanship in this country until 
_the artisan, the executant, is also the designer of his own work.” 
“It will, I am sure, naturally suggest itself to you that unless a 
“man does design his own work, his interest will be quelled, as 
he is then reduced to a mere machine ; but let him be his own 
designer, or at the most supply him with the idea, or “ plot,” 
and he will then have the details and situations to work out. 
This will arouse his interest, will fire his enthusiasm, and his 
ambition will be to excel. This would lead to the production 
of a better class of work, and entirely do away with the 
‘apathetic, machine-like stolidity you so frequently see exhibited 
by workmen. To be able to undertake the responsibility of 
designing his own work, it is, as I have previously stated, 
“necessary for the carver or modeller to have studied the 
’ different periods of architecture, &c., and to be acquainted with 
the styles from and to which the transitional periods spring and 
lead. Among the carvers and modellers of the present day I 
ventured just now to say that there was no dearth of able men, 
of men who have made the ornament of the various periods 
their sole care, who have studied their whole lives this par- 
ticular attendant branch of architecture; have travelled, have 
sketched and modelled example after example from originals, 
and noted all the delicate variations ; who have committed to 
memory the differences between the Early English of Llandaff, 
Wells, and Salisbury, the Decorated of Lincoln and Southwell ; 


who have laboured on the restorations of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, with the original examples alongside them, day after 
day ; who, if they have not studied the Mooresque, Byzantine, 
Greek, and Italian styles from originals, have made use of the 
museums and schools, where direct impressions from originals 
are kept. Of such men I think I am fully justified in saying 
they are able, and best qualified, to design the ornament. 

How frequently—bear in mind I don’t say always—we be- 
come engaged on buildings for which the architect persists in 
designing the ornamentation. Well, there’s no harm in telling 
you that we are very critical of such designs, and that it does 
not take us long to see whether it is a cull from some work 
manipulated by hands used to working on the flat, or a genuine 
conception of one who thoroughly understands and is used to 
the round. If the latter, and the architect is of an attractive 
nature, we naturally get interested; for architects who are 
acquainted with ornament practically know that in the working 
out of a design from the flat the continual cutting back and 
undercutting is giving more surface, and so they are open to 
take as well as give under the circumstances that may arise. 
But if the former, we generally find he is a crochety or auto- 
cratic gentleman, or young in his profession, used principally to 
his drawing-board, brimming over with intelligence and know- 
ledge of the different ornaments, against which our practical 
knowledge weighs as only presumption, insists upon his drawing 
being carried out to the letter; and then, when you have done. 
so much, if he be not too supercilious, will say,“ There now ! 
isn’t that better than you suggested?” In such a case we are 
to be pardoned for alittle “ white fib” when we respond with a 
meek “ Oh, yes!” That is the side our bread is buttered on, 
you know, but I am afraid our reflections would be :—“ Here am 
I, who have spent my whole life at this one thing, working by 
day among men who had been a lifetime at it, studying by night 
drawing and modelling, at home or school, completely ‘sat 
upon,’ as much as told I didn’t know my own business or that 
I didn’t know what I was talking about by a man who I don’t 
suppose started at his profession with a better average intellect 
than I did at mine, and who cannot possibly have more than a 
superficial knowledge of carving or ornament as compared to 
mine.” When we do get men of such dispositions to work for, 
I need hardly tell you that an undercurrent of dissatisfaction 
prevails which is a cause of disinterestedness in our work, and 
out of which it is impossible to evolve good work. From such 
men I have seen drawings handed to the carver which have had 
neither the fitness nor the character really necessary for the 
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purpose intended, and some the carrying out of which have 
been utterly impracticable. 

Carving and the designing of it is a study by itself, thoroughly 
to acquire which takes many years, including actual working at 
it in clay or other material. You, gentlemen, have to study 
theoretically a dozen or so of trades upon which the carrying 
out of your creations depends. Now I ask you, without pre- 
judice, is it not more likely that the ornamentation can best be 
designed by the artisan? and I again assert that without doing 
it in the solid you cannot properly study it. Are not the artissan 
best fitted to design the ornament? Give them by all means 
the idea, the “7o/if,” but trust the rest to them: Nothing 
shackles a carver more than an elaborated endeavour to show 
him how to do his work, yet we frequently get full-sized details 
of it, with the sections through it shown—and these best suggest 
themselves as his design develops. A carver or modeller will, 
if he be a capable man, decide upon the construction of his 
design first, and then proceed to get his leading structural lines 
in, balancing the main features as he proceeds. When he has 
the general design fairly worked in, he has all the smaller 
accessory details to fill in ; and if he finds some shadows that 
are too sudden, or necessary projections appearing too great, it 
is with these accessory details that he tones them down. How, 
then, is it possible to give him a workable detail? Give him 
one ; and, instead of working as his experience teaches him, he 
cripples himself and does himself an injustice in his endeavours 

‘to adopt the supplied details. Let me then advise you, gentle- 
men, to take the carver into your confidence, so that there may 
be a fair exchange of opinions, and that you may thoroughly 
understand each other. He will then get a goo insight into 
your ideas, and by bearing them well in mind will adapt them 
to his designs, as far as practicable, with a result satisfactory to 
you both. 

You will perhaps. say that the responsibility remains with 
you, and that you therefore prefer to have the ornament carved 
entirely after your own ideas. Now, I think, seeing how much 
the result depends upon the carver, that the best way to insure 
a good result would be by throwing the whole responsibility 
upon him. To do this, you would require to employ him direct, 
as well as leave him to design his own work. There would be 
no middlemen for him to consider, the amount of money to be 
supplied for the carving being given them in one item, and 
there their interest would end. The carver, being then directly 
responsible to the architect, and having no excuse for slopping 
his work, and being naturally anxious to uphold his reputation 


and connections, would throw his whole soul into his work to 
insure its being satisfactory. It is in a manner somewhat 
similar to this that the difficulties surrounding the production 
of good carved work have been overcome by some architects 
of the highest standing in the old country, gentlemen who 
have attained to the very highest pinnacle of their noble pro- 
fession. 

The monuments that Pugin, Thomas, Scott, Street, Water- 
house, Anderson, and others have raised to themselves, bear 
me out in this ; the carving on their works was not done by 
sub-contractors ; they did not have their work scrambled after 
by unlimited tenderers (which is one of the most vicious forms 
of obtaining prices), but employed their own carver, or limited 
the tendering to two or three firms of repute. Looking at the 
british Houses of Parliament, the Westminster Abbey restora- 
tion, Manchester Town Hall, St. Pancras Station (London), the 
numerous colleges and cathedrals which have of recent years 
been so thoroughly restored, and numerous other buildings that 
I could mention, I am sure no one could have any better or 
more material proof of the good that results from the practice, 
The endeavours of the architects at each of these buildings 
have been worthily emulated by the carvers, who, not driven 
by stress of price, were able to consider their work, and to 
produce it in the form most fitted for its purpose ; a condition 
absolutely necessary ere you can arrive at beauty. 
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local committees will find no difficulty in arranging details to suit 
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their own local requirements. Notwithstanding this, Messrs. 
Shand, Mason & Co. seem to have provided for every contin- 
gency, and attended also to the many small details which 
officers, men, and town authorities should be well posted up in. 
In fires questions have to be asked rapidly, and those addressed 
must be able to answei instantly with the information wanted ; 
for instance, every available source of water should be known, in 
addition to perfect knowledge of the system of mains, &c., and 
means of communication with water officials and employés. 

A surprising amount of information is clearly and concisely 
set forth in the pages of the “ Fire Brigade Drills.” A paragraph 
occurs in the opening and general observations which we quote, 
as it will show the thoughtful nature of the handbooks 


throughout :—“ When a brigade is assembled for drill it is very | 


necessary that strict obedience should be given to all orders, 
and when part of the brigade is at drill on the engine or escape 
the remainder should keep at a fair distance from them, avoid- 
ing any audible comment upon the work, and most especially 
avoiding ridicule when any member has the misfortune to meet 
with a mishap in his work. If any indication of disobedience 
should arise among the men the officer should take notice of it, 
and he will find the man who grambles at his part when at drill 
is not the man to entrust with a responsible duty when at a fire. 
. . . All words of command should be spoken out freely and 
distinctly, so that there can be no mistake, and no question 
should be raised by either of the men who are drilling as to the 
correctness of the order, as the officer alone is responsible, and 
has good reason for giving his commands. If this is borne in 
mind at all drills, the officer is much more likely to have his 
instructions properly carried out, when he has to attend a fire, 
and finds himself and his brigade in a position of difficulty 
“and danger.” 
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——$— $$$ 
———— 


20612. Joseph Kaye, for “Improvements in apparatus for 
temporarily securing doors and the like.” 

20623. Henry Gibbs, for “ Improvements in window-blind 
rollers.” 

20661. John Poat, for “Improved method of and apparatus 
for heating greenhouses.” 

20680. Ambrose Myall, for “‘ Improvements in materials for 
covering roofs, floors, ceilings, and other surfaces.” (James H. 
Lancaster, United States.) 

20681. Ambrose Myall, for “A composition for finishing 
wood mouldings and other surfaces.” (James H. Lancaster, 
United States.) 


December 24. 


20687, Samuel Washington, for “ Improvements in tanks or 
furnaces used for melting or founding glass.” 

20711. Simon Danischewsky, 56 Boulevard de Strasbourg, 
Paris, for “ An improved door-fastener.” 

20721. George Lloyd Berry, for ‘Improvements in blind- 
rollers.” 


December 27. 


20805. Henry Harris Lake, for “Improvements in glass- 
polishing machines.” (Frank Schefold & George F. Penn, 
United States.) 

20833. Walter John May and Arthur Edward Padmore, for 
‘“* Improvements in window-fasteners.” 

20843. Frederick Parker, for “Improvements ih hinges.” 

20848. Arthur Smith, for “A manufacture of artificial 
stone.” 3 

20850. Wm. Wilson Horn, for “ An improved coupling for 
gas or other pipes.” (Joseph S. Hattery and John Van Liew, 
United States.) 

20851. Wm. Wilson Horn, for “An improved nut lock.” 
(Jeremiah J. Leep, United States.) 

20873. Theodor Davids, for “Improvements in screens or 
blinds.” 

20875. Henry Elliott, for “ A thief-proof letter-box.” 

20914. Albert Klapperstuck & Anton Henry Meyer, for 
‘* [Improvements in fireproof letter-box.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ART DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 


NORTON & C0.’S 


(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over 
_ mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 
&c., 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
- FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO... 
. VICTORIA. HOUSE, | 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.) 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
GLASS PAINTER. 


Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
vate Buildings submitted on application. 


Pri 
38 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HERBERT HANKS, 


DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &. 
Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 


ALSO SANITARY WORK. 
ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE. 


39 Berners Street, Oxford St., London, W. 


b saat: 


description of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 
rate prices. 


0. E. BIRCH, 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 
FRENCH and ENGLISH PAPERS, 
EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE,| C!. EF. BIRCH 
and VENETIANS. 
PAINTED and STAINED GLASS, 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. 
DILAPIDATIONS. 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP- 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 
sent to ail parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 
Sole Proprietors: NIGH fINGALE& CO. Gt.Grimsby 


Specialty: ‘‘BALTIC REDWOOD.” 
Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886. 


WwW. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer, 
To H.M. Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, &e. 


/ Begs to inform the 

public that he apis 
ally superintends al 

Eas Orders entrusted to 
him, 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS, 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in ali the prevailing Styles. 


Mathematical, Drawing. and Surveying Instruments of every 


Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade 
Address, 4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, londoa, W.C. 
Also New Store, at 6A Vic oria Street. Westminster, 
GOLD MEDAL. Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 


Cary of ART PLATES published in “THE 
rg ARCHITECT ” will be forwarded on application to 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
ASES FOR BINDING THE AKCHITECT. 
Price 2s.— Office, 175 Strand, London,W.C. 


| Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 


Woodwork. 
Desians and Prices on Application, 


WOOD MOSAIC FLOORS, 


W. & F. BROWN & CO., CHESTER. 


ARCHITECTURAL CARVING 


WOOD, STONE & MARBLE, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF MODELLING 


EXECUTED IN FIRST-CLASS MANNER BY 


GEORGE E. BARFIELD (ate Samuel Barfield), 


QUEEN STREET, LEICESTER. 
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ART PLATES FROM ‘‘ THE ARCHITECT.” ‘ 


K 


Size, 22 inches by 30 inches. 
Price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d, 

A few Tinted Proofs may 
be had on Special 
Plate Paper. 


By 
the Celebrated Artist 
J. L. GEROME, 


Size, 20 inches by 15 inches. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 
1s. 9d. 


By 
the Celebrated Artist 
J. L, GEROME. 


Size, 18} inches by 133 inches. 

Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed - inside 
patent roller, 


Size, 33 inches by 24 inches. 
Price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. 

A Beautiful Tinted Ink 
Photo, on Special 
Plate Paper. 


Size, 40 inches by 22 inches, 
Price One Shilling. 


packed inside 
patent roller, 


BY 


M. HENRI-LEOPOLD 
LEVY. 


Size, 184 inches by 13} inches, 
Price One Shilling salts 

Free by post, carefully 
packed inside patent 


. 
¢ we 
TWO - 
TINTED INK 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 


May be obtained from all 


GILBERT. WOOD 


Awarded THE GOLD MEDAL, International Health Exhibition. 


OOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Ilustrations which have appeared (le# 
in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a separate form suitable V 


for Framing. 


Che Wariprdom 
St. Stephen. 


By E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 


Size, 40 inches by 15 inches. Price One 
shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside 
oatent roller, 1s. 3d, 


ee ee 


THE ARTS. 


DECORATIVE PANELS. 
By M. F. EHRMANN. 
Printed in Colours. 
5. The Potter. 


t. The Architect. i 
1, The Engraver. 

3. The Goldsmith. 6. The Sculptor. 
Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully 
packed inside patent roller, 1s, 3d. Or the zt 

of Six, 3s. 6d.; by post, 4s. 


4. The Painter. 


JOHN SELL GOTMAN’S 
PICTURES, 


LATELY ON EXHiBITION AT THE 


BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


The Plates are uniferm in size, 21 inches by 15 idfches. 
The Titles are as follows:— 


The Storm at Sea. 

Twickenham. 

A Shadowed Stream. 

The Draining Mill. 

On the Greta. 

The Chateau, Nor- 
mandy. 

Rouen from Moant| 
St. Catherine. 

. Breaking the Clod. 

. Viewin North Wales. | 

10. Norman Arches. the Tyrol. 

11. Byland Abbey. i20. Postwick Grove. 


| The price of = above Set is 17s. 6d.; by pest, carefully 
acked in patent roller, 188. 

| Kindly order early, as only a limited number of proof 
eopies can be obtained, 


DEPARTURE OF CRUSADERS 
FOR THE HOLY LAND. 


By G. GUFFENS. 
‘Size, 36 inches by 14 inches. Price One Shilling. 


| Free by post, carefully packed. inside patent 
roller, ls. 3a. 


"THE LITERATURE, ART AND 
SCIENCE OF ANTIQUITY. 


By FRANCOIS EHRMANN. 

~ ‘Size, 35 inches by 24 inches. Price One Shilling 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patem 
roller, 1s. 3d. A-Few Special Proofs, 2s. 6d 
| Free by post, 2s. 9d. 


| 

THE REVENGE OF ATHALIE. 
By XAVIER SIGALON. : 

Size, 32 inches by 21 inches. Price One Shilling 

Ftee by post, carefully packed inside paten 

roller, le. 84. 


No. 

12. Norwich, from the 
Cromer Road. 

Dewy Eve. 

Mousehold Heath. 

Cader Idris. 

Castle Eden Dean, 
Durham. 

Bamborongh Castle 

The Interior of Nor- 
wich Cathedral. 

Mountain Pass in 


13. 
| 14, 
15. 
116. 


\L7. 
18. 


19. 


TEWSAGENTS or BOOKSELLERS, or from the. ‘puBLIsHERs, 


175 STRAND, LONDON,- 


cO., 


Printed’ by" BP OTTISHOODE & C0. of at No. New-stteet Sqhare, § BE. GC. and pa published for the Propriet ors Shy PAL @ibE 


Friday, January 10, 1890. 


|The well-known 


_Chromo-Lithograph by 


Size, 19 inches by 14 inches, 
Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefully 
packed inside — 
patent gs 


Size, 19 inches by 14 inches. . 
Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefully 
packed inside’ 
patent roller, : 


Dedicated, by Special Pi to 
VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., 6.6.8. . 
Size, 40 inches by 20 inches, 
Price One Shilling. = os 
Free by post, carefu 


Size, 39 inches by 15 ingheal x 
Price One Shilling. — 

Free by post, carefully 

packed inside | rs 


and beautiful 


H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


se 


Price One Shilling. ; 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside ‘ 


Facsimile 
of Cartoon by 
PROF. MAILLART. 


Size, 34 inches by 25 inches. 
Price One Shilling. : 
Free by post, carefully y 

packed inside aS 


J. JACOB. 


t 


RT ‘WOOD, a’ the Ofte, Noi 175 Sttantl, W.0; "Londen, 


A Business Supplement 


| ey 


3 ontract _t0 The Brite, | 


Reporte 


LONDON, 


JANUARY 17, 1890. 


THE ARCHITECT 
ICONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . : . -- 1.02016 
For Quarter Page . . ’ . : 31 2)10-50 
For Half Page . ° . mmticee : med On O 
For a Page é ’ p ' ‘ . oO LO 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide ? : . Coe ey 2 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 


Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Poe Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
ine. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 
a 
EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


HARROGATE.—March 1.—Sketch Designs are invited for 
the proposed new Baths, Winter Gardens, &c.,on the Montpel- 
lier Estate. Mr. Samuel Stead, Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, Harrogate. 

LEEDS.—Jan. 31.—Designs are invited by the Corporation 
for Balconies or Galleries in the Victoria Hall of the Town 
Hall. Mr. Thomas Hewson, Borough Engineer, Leeds. 

SouTH SHIELDS —March 15.—The Time for Sending in 


Designs for the New Police Buildings has been extended. Mr. 
Joseph M. Moore, 
Shields. 


Town Clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, South 


which can 


FEspagnolette Bolts, 


APPLETON-WITH-HULL.—Jan. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guara 


WoRCESTER.—Feb. 28.—Sketch Designs are invited for the 
Proposed Victoria Institute Buildings, for selection for a Final 
Competition. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., is Professional 
Assessor. Mr. Samuel Southall, Town Clerk, Guildhall, 
Worcester. 


” 


SONTRACTS OPEN, 


ABERDEEN.—Jan. 29.—For Additions, &c., to the Middle 
Public School, Gallowgate. Messrs. Matthews & Mackenzie, 
Architects, 255 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

ACCRINGTON.—Jan. 20.—For Building Retaining Wall on 
Main Road by Vicarage at Baxenden. Mr. W. J. Newton, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Accrington. 

ALTON.—Jan. 20.—For Construction of Sewerage and 
Subsoil Drainage Works. Mr. James Mansergh, Engineer, 
5 Victoria Street, S.W. 
27.—For Construction of 
Sewer. Mr. William Owen, Cairo Street Chambers, War- 
rington. 

BARNES.—For Building Shop, with House and Stable 
attached. Mr. T. Mullett Ellis, Architect, 28 Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

BATLEY.—Jan. 
Carlinghow Lane. 
Road, Batley. 

BELFAST.—Jan. 21.—For Building Villa at Bloomfield. 
Mr. Henry Seaver, Architect, Telegraph Chambers, Royal 
Avenue, Belfast. 

BRADFORD.—Jan. 17.—For Building Twelve Houses. Mr. 
J. H. Holmes, Architect, Dudley Hill, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Jan. 25.—For Building Stabling for Twenty- 
five Horses, with Harness-room and Store-room. Mr. J. 
Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 

BRAUNSTON.—For Restoration of Church. 
Traylen, Architect, 16 Broad Street, Stamford.’ 


20.—For Building Five Terrace Houses, 
Mr, Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch 


Mr, J.C: 


BuryY.—Jan. 22.—For Pavilions or Shelters at the 
Manchester Road Grounds. Mr.J. Cartwright, Borough Engi- 
neer, Bury. 


Carpirr.—For Building Methodist Chapel, Penarth Road. 
Messrs. Bruton & Williams, Architects, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

CARDIFF.—Jan. 21.—For Enlargement of the Crown Post 
Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


We are also manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
be fixed in any position. 

Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 

Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c. 


Catalogues Free by Post. 
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CHESHUNT.—Jan. 22.,—For Sewering, Paving, Making up 
&c., of Crescent Road, Waltham Cross. Mr. T. Bennett, 
Engineer, Turner’s Hill, Cheshunt. 


CovVENTRY.—Jan. 21.—For Building School and Classrooms 
and Alterations, Additions, &c, to Wesley Chapel. Mr. 
Herbert W. Chattaway, Architect, Trinity Churchyard, 
Coventry. 


CovENTRY.—For Building Warehouses, &c., West Orchard. 
Messrs. G. & I. Steane, Architects, 22 Little Park Street, 
Coventry. 


COWLING.—Jan, 18.—For Building a Three-storey Ware- 
house, Offices, &c., at Acre Works. Messrs. JohnjJudson & 
Moore, Architects, Bogthorne, Keighley. 


DEPTFORD.—Jan. 31.—For Two new Dock Gates in 
Channel at Royal Victoria Yard. The Superintendent, Royal 
Victoria Yard, Deptford. 


DEVONPORT.—Jan. 21.—For Building Board School. Mr. 
J. P. Goldsmith, Clerk to the ,School Board, Ker Street, 
Devonport. 


DURHAM.—Feb, 3.—For Building House and Outbuildings, 
for Mr. Maynard. Mr. W. Cook, 59 Saddler Street, Durham. 


FENCEHOUSES.—Jan. 22.—For Building Six Cottages. Mr. 
William Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ’ 


FRIZINGHALL.—Jan. 22.—For Building Twelve Through 
Houses. Messrs. W. C. Atkinson & Son, Architects, Marl- 
borough Road, Manningham, Bradford. 


FRIZINGHALL.—Jan, 25.—For Building Congregational 
Chapel. Mr. Herbert Isitt, Architect, 41 Sunbridge Road, 
Bradford. 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—Jan. 23.—For Concrete Footway 
(27,000 yards super) and Concrete Kerb. Mr. J. W. Cockrill, 
Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Great Yarmouth. 


HANLEY.—Jan. 30.—For Building Engine House, Boiler 
House, and Chimney Stack at Hatton, Standon Bridge Station, 
for the Potteries Waterworks Company. Mr. G. D. Harrison, 
Engineer, Hanley. 

HANWELL.—Jan. 20—-For Taking up old Drains and 
Laying new Drains, &c., for the Managers of the Central 
London School District. Messrs. H. Jarvis & Son, Architects, 
29 Trinity Square, S.E. 


HECKMONDWIKE.—Jan. 17.—For Building Eleven Houses, 
Grove Road. Messrs. Samuel Wood & Son, Architects, Cheap- 
side, Heckmondwike. ‘ 

HOLBECK.—Jan. 18.—For Building Three Houses. Mr. 
F. W. Rhodes, Architect, Upper Wortley. 

JERSEY.—Feb. 1.—For Building Parish Hall for St, 
Saviour’s. 


KEYMER.—Jan. 22.—For Building Board School near 
Keymer Junction Station. Mr. E. J. Hamilton, Architect, 
70 Ship Street, Brighton. 


at Walls. Mr. T. S. Peace, Architect, Kirkwall. 


iron Pipes (900 yards). Mr. W. H. P. Scanlon, Clerk, Poor 
Law Offices, Abergavenny. 


Supply, including Engine and Boiler House, Cottage, Pamping 
Machinery, Reservoir, Mains (20 miles), with Sluices, Fire 
Hydrants, &c. Mr. George Hodson, Engineer, Abbey Build- 
ings, Westminster, S.W., and Loughborough. 

MANCHESTER.—Jan, 23.—For Construction of an Open-air 
Bath at Phillips Park. The City Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Manchester. : 

MATLOCK.—Jan. 18.*—For Building Central Block and 
Bath Houses at Smedley’s Hydropathic Establishment. Mr. 
George E. Statham, Architect, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham, and 
Matlock Bridge. Sr oe 

MIDLAND RAILWAY.—Feb. 7.—For Supply and Delivery 
of Wrought-iron Girders, Corrugated Floors, &c., for Eight 
Bridges in the Northern Division. Plans, &c., at the Engineer's 
Office, Midland Railway, Derby. : 

MOTHERWELL.— Jan. 18.—For Construction of Storage 
Reservoir, Netherton Burn, and Cast-iron Pipe Conduit (23 
miles), &c. Mr. James McCalium, Engineer, Town Hall, 
Motherwell. © 

NEW WORTLEY.—Jan. 17.—For Building Two Houses. 
My. T, E. Farmery, 18 Park Lane, Leeds. 

NorTH DEVvON.—Feb. 1.—For Construction of Concrete 
Pier, with Timber Landing Stages, Approach Road, &c. Mr. 
P, W. Meik, Civil Engineer, 16 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


Mr. A. Curry, C.E., 21 Halkett’s Place, St. Heliers. 


KIRKWALL.—Jan, 31.—For Repairing Manse and Church. 


LLANFOIST.—Jan. 23—For Providing and Laying Cast- - 


SPRINGS. 


LoncG EATON.—-Jan, 30.—For Execution of Works of Water ~ 


PERFECTION IN DOOR _ 
The EMPRESS “ VICTOR” | = 


is attachable on front or 


‘The EMPRESS “VICTOR” — 
is the neatest of all 
| Pneumatic Springs. Does 
its work better, and ean 
| be fixed where others canal 

/not. It is made in various, 
sizes to suit large or small _ 
doors, Pee 
4 


Ee 


SS 1 SSS 


i 


i 


back or on either hand _ | 


of doors. Fixed quickly | 


i 


Tie 
Hy 


: 


by any one, and ean be ll 


taken away when re- 


. e te ee 
Ven Seton ae 


SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE 


SPRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


PATHNTESE, 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S&., 


Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


moving to other premises. 


POPPA LPP LPP LOLOL Ld 
Full particulars of these, as also of 
R.-A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 

Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patents and Specialties, all known to be of | | 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
International Awards, will be sent on application as 

above, 


poo I 
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NORTH SHIELDS.—Jan, 22.-For Extending Goods Ware-: 


house and Office Accommodation. Mr. William Bell, Archi- 
tect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


OLDBURY.—Feb. 3.—For Building Public Offices and Free 
Library. Messrs. Wood & Kendrick, Architects, West Brom- 
wich. 


OSWESTRY.—Jan. 18.—For Construction of Reservoir at 
_ Trefonen, Providing and Laying Pipes, Hydrants, Fountains, 
~ &c. Mr, George Owen, Oswestry. 


PARSONSTOWN.—Feb. 21.—For Rebuilding Derrygarron 
Bridge, Road from Phillipstown to Rathangan, and Rebuilding 


BARMOUTH. 
For Extension of Cast-iron Outfall Sewer, Barmouth. Mr. 
THOMAS RopeErts, A.M.I.C.E., Engineer, Portmadoc. 


E. Williams, Bangor . 3 : : . £2,980 90 oO 
G. Griffiths, Criccieth . : f «bic, Wee = 2yQOG) Onn es 
O. Morris, Carnarvon é ‘ ‘ 2,855 0 90 
A. WILLIAMS, Aberdovey (accepted) 2,400 0 O 
Engineer’s estimate . . : 5 ; » 254302 OO 


BARNET. 
For Sewerage Works at South Mims, 
Sanitary Authority. 


for the Barnet Rural 


Mr. W. H. MANSBRIDGE, Surveyor. 


Ballycon Bridge, Road Tyrrelspass to Portarlington. Mr. = Bie : : : . . -£1,745 0 0 
Thomas Mitchell, Secretary to the Grand Jury, Parsonstown. S Saat ; : . : é ‘ : SAEED epee | 
SHEFFIELD.—Jan. 20.—For Building Cellaring Stores, for Aldred ; 788 ‘ 4 
Messrs. J. Berry & Co., Limited, Mr, John Clark, Architect, Dickson L179 17-9 
55 Norfolk Street, Sheffield. Pizzey 1,170 ou) 
TERRINGTON.—Feb. 1.—For Building Public Elementary E. Bell. : 1,159 0 90 
School. Messrs. Monson & Worsley, Surveyors, 13 Lendal, Wilkinson Bros. . . . . «2 15133 O58 
- York. =p eomeele 5 : ; é : ; «:-¥,106°° 0: @ 
UXBRIDGE.—Jan. 27.—For Supply and Setting to Work at ae : 5 : 1079 oes 
Waterworks of Gas Engines, Pumps, and Dowson’s special Hill 4 é aot : : : i = 

Compact Plant. Messrs. G. & W. L. Eves, Surveyors, 54 Ralliart ee ae BOE SEO 
High Street, Uxbridge. M: ie De PRR cd at eet one a ae te 
z x ee : : : : : : : 7 he oemene) 
: : . . A . : ° 0. oO 
Stroud -;. . . : : : : . Sok LQ) see 
Prout ‘ F ; , : ; : <2 O93 2 One 
TENDERS. Je Youn & Son (accepted yrs 6 4 eG ke 
é Capper* , : : ‘ : ; . wos QOS tAst 6 

SO DRNEH CO * Tender incomplete. Schedule not priced out. 


BARNSLEY. 
For Building Eight Houses, Barnsley. Mr. HERBERT CRAW: 
SHAW, Architect, Barnsley. Quantities by Architect. : 
J. & T. Taylor, Barnsley. 
Hammerton, Barnsley. 
J. Casey, Barnsley. 
| Hutchinson Bros., Barnsley. 
Fleming, Barnsley. 


For Sewering, Levelling, Kerbing, Flagging, and Paving 
Paradise Street, Providence Street, Mount Pleasant Street, 
from Manor Street to Providence Street, and Manor Street. 
Also Levelling, Kerbing, Flagging, and Paving only Mount 
Pleasant Street, from Tame Street to Manor Street, for 
the Audenshaw Local Board. Mr. J. H. BURTON, Sur- 

~ veyor, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
UNDERWOOD & Bros., Dukinfield (Schedule), G, Calvert, Barnsley 


For Sewering, Levelling, Kerbing, Flagging, and Paving Lord BOOTLE. 
Street, for the Audenshaw Local Board. Mr. J. H.| For Erection of Police Buildings for the Borough of Bootle. 
BURTON, Surveyor, Ashton-under-Lyne. Mr. ANDERSON, Architect. Quantities by Mr. Reid. 
WORTHINGTON & POWNALL, Manchester (Schedule). GEORGE Woop & SON (accepted ) : . £10,629 13 4 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS—MEDALS AWARDED FOR 


SILENS. 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Is admitted to be the best ever put. 
before the Public, Oan be adapted to any 
kind of window. Size and height of 
window no object. 

From 4/3 each. 
The WILMOS is worked with a rod or 
endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
inwards or outwards ; no cutting away of 
frame required. When worked with a rod 
ig most efficient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. for Price Lists, 
Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as ~ 
below. 

For Continuous and other Lights, Hsti- 

mates given. 


. TESTIMONIAL. te: 8: Sept. 14, 1885. 
_ SiRs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 


parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. — ates : : : 
They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer 


to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes. I remain, yours obediently, ; 
‘Messrs, W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. R. DAVIES, Architect. 
; ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 


ee -W. & B. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialties, 
235 HiGEH HortBboRnk, L.ONDON, W .C.: 


109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—“SILENS BRADFORD.” 


A LARGE STOCK ON HAND. CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 


— 
SI 
EF. 


) tty eehtitat Nis 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BECKENHAM. CARDIFF —conitinued. 
For ;Erection of a Residence, Beckenham, Kent, for Mr. | For Erection of Two Shops, High Street, Barry, for Dr. Byers, 
G. H. Manger. Mr. G. WARREN COOPER, Architect, Messrs. RICHARDS & GETHIN, Architects, 
Bedford Row House, Bedford Row. Quantities by Mr. G. Griffiths, Cardiff . : ; [ , £1 636 18 3 
A. R. Brede, Bedford Row. F. Brailey, Penarth . , : : : 1,620.0 0 
E. R. Palmer, Beckenham : ' : . £1,670 0 oO W. Crisp, Barry ; : ; ‘ F Rae 600 (ome) 
Graham & Co., Beckenham . 5 sn 15050. 9031.0 Jones Bros., Cardiff . : . 3 ; ; 1,550 0 oO 
Mid Kent Building Works, Beckenham . «, 11,600. "0:0 R, Price, Cardiff 5 A : : . 5,465. O25e 
Mattock Bros, London . Mei veyaly SOF e210 D. J. Davies, Cardiff ; i . ‘ » 1,438 (0% @ 
Patman & Fotheringham, London , ; wc Ly bO5 07-0 J jones, Penarth: —. : 2 ’ ; .-71,390;0°%0 
S.J. Jerrard, Lewisham .. P 3285533 edOledO M. H. Tape, Penarth : ‘i « 4,300 0%e 
C. W. BRIcE, Beckenham (accepted) : - 1,440 0 0 J. C. EDMUNDS, Penarth (accepted) . : (171205 tee 


Billiard-room, For Erection of Three Shops in Holton Road, Barry, for Mr. 


Patman & Fotheringham, London. =. =. 220 0 David Jones. Messrs. RICHARDS & GETHIN, Architects. 
E. R. Palmer, Beckenham ; . . 200 O O G. Asbe, Barry . £2, 105 16 9 
Mid Kent Building Works, Beckenham ; a 200 als Oo : : : ‘ ; 
Graham & Co, Beckenhhin : : . $ 198 16 o | For Making Burlington Street, Barry Dock, for Messrs. Jones 
S, J. Jerrard, ieaipish ane ; : : : 193 0 0 & Roberts and Mr. J. James, Messrs. RICHARDS & 
Mattock Bros., London . : 103 50) - 0 GETHIN, Surveyors. 
C. W. Brice, Beckenham (accepted ) - 175 0 o| J. Brock, Cadoxton tt ae a ie ee OC aan 
R. Smith, Cardiff. ; A : , ; Pa Vkitote(oy if 
igeore cere D. Love, Cadoxton 370°) 33% 
For Making Roads at Barry, for the Barry Dock Land Syndi- Milwata & Co. Cadextou ; : ; : . oe 4 
cate. Messrs. RICHARDS & GETHIN, Surveyors. Quan- : k ; » 395 9 
tities by Surveyors. For Erection of ee four Cottages in ‘Sydoneae and Thyatt 
Bowers & Co., Hereford . : F ’ .£7)400.0 0 Streets, Barry Dock, for Mr. J. Milward. Messrs. 
Makay & Con Hereford . ‘ ‘ , 6,872 0 oO RICHARDS & GETHIN, Architects. 
Day & Son, Cardiff . f F ; ; a 5,185 0 Oo R. Smith, Cardiff . : . : . . £16,030 0 oO 
J. L. Pearson, Cardiff . ; : ‘ 575,050 = 0720 P. Vallis, Cardiff. . . . - 15,410 0 0 
J. Allen, Cardiff é 3 i ‘ ; . 4,990 0 oO J. C. Edmunds, Penarth. ; : : . 241 5,000.5 OanG 
W. Crisp, Barry : . ‘ * 4,900 0 O| For Erection of Trimmers' Lodge, Barry Dock, for Messrs. 
R. SMITH, Cardiff (accepted) . . .  . 4,807 0 0 L. & H. Guéret. Messrs. RICHARDS & GETHIN, Archi- 
D's Barstow, Batty <2). 3 ; : 5 + 450880 =0 tects. 
D. Love, Barry F 4,679 9 oO R. Price, Cardiff . i ; ae _ £170 0 0 
For Erection of Three Shope in Aroiten Ron Barty, for Mr. M.-H. Tape, Penarth . : ; . 4 .. 1575 One 
D. Jones. Messrs. RICHARDS & GETHIN, "Architects. Milward & Co, Barry. ; .. 156 1056 
G. Asbite, Barry ; é ; : 2¥,2,04 Pu O20 Wyte EDMUNDS, Penarth (accepted) | ; . des Omnm : 
For Erection of Offices, Bale for Messrs. D. Davies & Co. | For Erection of Temporary Offices for H.M. Customs, Barry ; 
Messrs. RICHARDS & eee Architects. Dock. Messrs RICHARDS & GETHIN, Atchitects. ; 
R. Price, Cardiff . ; ; ; »£248 15-0 Jones Bros., Cardiff . ; : ; . £840: 0 1O Ram 
JONES Bros, Cardiff (accepted) . ? : 2 1240--0' -O E. Turner & Sons, Cardiff . : : , . 788 0 OR 
For Erection of Forty-two Cottages in Lombard Street, Barry, R. PRIcE, Cardiff (accepted ) ; . . - 738 060m8 4 
for Messrs. Jenkins & Rees. Messrs. Ricuarps & | For Erection of Store, for Mr. Edward England. Messrs. 
GETHIN, Architects. RICHARDS & GETHIN, Architects. a - 
ay Gs EDMUNDS, Penarth (accepted) . : - £4,956 0 oO JONES BRos, Cardiff (accepted ). Sa 
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NEW HIGH- -POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPH. AL’ S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE, ” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. = 
Does not get out of Order. Lg 
Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 3 
Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops. and Offices 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. ue 
Adapted for Burning in most exposed op n places. ae: 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE, 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Cousteness for Great Britain and Colonies, 


| FIGURE}. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 
By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the conerete substructure at Ss so 

distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can b2 applied to floors comp sel of any iz: or share blocks 

and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in har dwood, caving cxpense and being ore oe 28 sound and effective Dr. ; 

noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &c. Nice appearance for living room. ‘'n1isnea tor dancing. Immovab: 

for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Watnut, Birch, Teak, and other W ‘oods hept in Stock. Also forge 

Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prives, and Samplee, apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street Westminster, S.W. : 


Also Hardwood Floors, withspecial joint for secret nailing. Thin Victoria Floorslaid on deal. orold floors, with special glue and secret nail 
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CARDIFF — continued. 
For Erection of Offices at Barry Dock, for Messrs. D, Davis & 
Sons. Messrs. RICHARD & GETHIN, Architects. 
Jones Bros., Cardiff. - £310 0 Oo 
R. PRICE, Cardiff (accepted ) 276-156 


For Erection of. Trimmers’ Lodge, Barry Dock, for Messrs. 
Worms, Josse & Co, Messrs. RICHARDS & GETHIN, 
Architects. ; 

Mitwarp & Co, Barry (accepted). 


For “aoe of Twelve Houses i in Moor Road, Cadoxton, for 
John Morgan. Messrs. RICHARDS & GETHIN, 
peace 
MATHEWS Bros., Cadoxton (accepied ) » £1,800 o o 
For Forming Old Mill Road, Cadoxton, for the Wenvoe 


Castle Estate. Messrs. RICHARDS & GETHIN, Surveyors, 
ROBERTS. BRos., Cadoxton (accepéed ). 


‘For Forming Belle Vue Road, Cadoxton, for Mr. Chappell. 
Messrs, RICHARDS & GETHIN, Surveyors. 


J. BROCK, Barry (accepted). : : : ~£450 0 O 
COVENTRY. 
For Supply of High-pressure Cylinder Boiler, for the Coventry 
Waterworks. 
B. GOODFELLOW (accepied) . 1. +» +» £58. 0 0 
J. Hatton. : ; ‘ ° 3 : aes 40" TOL. O 
HARROGATE. 


For Fittings for New Stabling, Grove House, Harrogate, for 
Mr. Samson Fox, C.E., J.P. Mr. T. BUTLER WILSON, 
Architect, Leeds and Harrogate. 

CARRON IRON CoO., Stirlingshire, N.B. (ac- 
cepted ) tc ve e ® ® ry ° » £719 Oo O 
LONDON. 

For the Construction and Maintenance, for seven years, of 

Street Fire Alarm Posts, connecting electrically with the 


Fire Station in Milton Road, South Hornsey. 


General Post Office . .. he st eae . £766 to oO 
W. H. Chambers & Co. . e 2 e e » 342 0 O 
Comyn, Ching & Co. ace tiite A 8 39% LO 
F, E, Stuart, Twickenham . ; ‘ se hOT IO 50 
BLENHEIM & Co., Egham (accepted) ‘ ae Los O10 


ornare &.Co., Stockport *. x 
* Not in accordance with specification. 


LON DON—continued 
For Erection of Duke of Clarence Public-house, Red Post 
Lane, Upton Park, for Mr. John Hoppe. Mr, FRED. A. 
ASHTON, Architect, 177 Romford Road, Stratford, E. 
Quantities supplied. 


Baxter, Upton Park . : ‘ ; ; . £3,890 0 oO 
Hearle & Son, St. George’s : : 3,88% 7 Op 0 
Allerton & Fox, West Ham : hla, 9 OSes 
Morter, Stratford . ’ : A ; 37700. 08 G 
North Bros., Stratford . : ° : -*3,0583,.0°% 0 
Nicholls, Leytonstone. ’ : ; » = 35520°.0.- 6 
Linzell, Tottemham” . i amee sy : . + 13492" Of-0 
J. & F. Bane, Stratford : ° , « 3)459.-0 50 
WYLES, Upton Park (accepted ) ‘ : » 3,380 0 0 
Hood, Bethnal Green ; ; : 2537305 2OeO 
Architect’s estrmate . : ‘ : ‘ © 3575 9 O 


For Alterations to Dining-hall at Hanwell, for the Managers of 
the Central London School District. 
Kirk & Randall 


° ° ° ° ® 2 e £680 Oo Qa 
Gibson, Southall oe  e  e oe SOS OL O 
Spencer & Co. . : ‘ . a » 549 15 O 
Longley & Co., Crawley ; ‘ - o 545.08 O 
Lapthorne & Co., Eambeths 3-5) ca 8 253010 O 
Illingworth, Ingham & Co. . ont aka ‘ e 525°°O <0 
Garmar, Peckham : ‘ ‘ : : * 475 9 90 
Godson & Son, Kilburn ‘. ' ' ‘ » 460 0 0a 
Piller & Son, Teddington ' Pee een viel a 4Z4-2 O08 CO 


For Alterations and Additions to 43 Flood Street, Chelsea, 


under the superintendence of Messrs. Gopwin, BASLEY 
& Co, Surveyors, 28 Cadogan Place. 
Langdale, Hallett & Co... : . . -£144 10 oO 
Roberts ° ® 8 ° . 8 a 117 O90 
Oldrey & Co. 2 3 , ° e e 8 95 16 0 
Webber ° e ° ° 8 ® « Py 81 16 oO 
Lott Soni =. : ° . 1 ‘ wr OelOu O 


For Alterations and Additions to 87 Cadogan Place, for Mrs. 
Barker, under the superintendence of Messrs. GODWIN, 
BASLEY & Co, Surveyors, 28 Cadogan Place, Belgrave 


Square, — 
Langdale, Hallett & Co. . Que 2 fi75 0. o 
Lott & Son. 5 ° . : : ‘ y 169; 18-6 
Oldrey & Co., . : F ° F : WE 5 Os Or. 0 
Webber A . : ’ . ‘ : » 152 16 @ 


“WELLS LIGHT.” JOHN SELL CcOTMANS 
PICTURES, 


LATELY ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


Wallwork & Wells’ Patents.: 
PORTABLE LIGHT from OIL 
UP TO 4,000 CANDLES. 

Over 2,000 ‘Wells Lights” now in use. 


Burlington Fi 


i Mee es co Laie 


li acta (| 


ne Arts Club. 


r= 
RS] 
Z 
& |The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 
ae e Plates are uniform 5 : 
< . 
= K 8 15 inches, The Titles are as follows :— Ett tatst St ator 
8 x ay 
: ae eee No. No. : tl 
ES Ej | 1. The Storm at Sea, |12, Norwich, from the 
el a2 2, Twickenham. Cromer Road, 
ae | 3. AShadowed Stream.|13. Dewy Eve. 
i z= | 4. The Draining Mill. |14, Mouschold Heath. 
3 a 3 | 5. On the Greta. 15. Cader Idris. 
Ho ye | 6. The Chateau, Nor-|16. Castle Hden Dean, 
\teett sh mandy. Durham. 
ED = | 7. Rouen from Mount)17. Bamborough Castle. 
. ~¢ — St. Catherine. 18. The Interior of Nor- 
a4 By | 8. Breaking the Clod. | | wich Cathedral. 
| by %=2 | 9. ViewinNorthWales.|19. Mountain Pass 1p 
A S-= 110. Norman Arches, | the Tyrol. 
3 A <3 11, Byland Abbey. }20. Postwick Grove. 3 
' mn He ! q 
3 Be Vase LONDON SHOW ROOM 155, QUEEN Vie VICTORIA, ST EC. 
| 4 |The price of the above Set is 17s. 6d.; by post, 
5 a ay carefully packed in peatent roller, 18s. G. WRIG HT & CO. 
me a = as only a limited number of| Have at the above address the largest Show- 


Kindly order early, 


EACH LAMP IS RANTEED. 
swe of unworked-out imitations of the ‘t Wells Light” 
_ being substituted, which can only bring | pots and discredit 


on this system of Lig 
* PHI bony Lamp which has cca the test of the Market. 


A. C. WELLS & CO., 
1054 Midland Road, St. Pancras, London. 


PeeCine ALHHADUAE OT. OUTCTLA WAUPUCCTED 


P. A. 


Proof Copies can be obtained. 


May be obtained from all Newsag;ents or Book- 
sellers, or from the Publissher, 


GILBERT 


ITWk AMDANTNH TraNnNNnoWw WU cc. 


Ranges, 


‘| pieces, Verandahs, Balconies, 


Railing, &c. 


Tiles, 


Coil Cases 
“Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854, 


wooD, 


rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
Gates, 


Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Wurk 
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LONDON— continued. MONKWEARMOUTH. 

For Repairs, &c., to 53 West Cromwell Road, South Kensington, | For Altering Premises for proposed Church Institute and 
for Mr. Thos. Huggett Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, Gymnasium of St. Cuthbert, Monkwearmouth. Mr, 
F.R.LB.A, Architect, Savoy House, 115 Strand. Tuomas R. MILBURN, A.R.1.B.A., Architect, Sunderland, 

F. Giles & Co. . ve Gs age Nae . +«£274 16 0 Quantities by Architect. 
Toten & Sons . . : ' 175.0 ~S Branton & Frost, Sunderland . ee te . £372 18 oO 
W. Steel. plane Toe ane AUS Grape ee O18 Geo. Hodgson, Sunderland. . . » + 366 0 0 
J. Barker & Cor. =» > + + «© Je « 168 0 0} G, Swan & Co., Sunderland yg) Sip 2 ie 
C. F. Kearley ° ‘ . . ° 8 «366-0: <0 W. Scott & oo ete, : ;: ¥ o°? 3342 ee 
i structi ( y ) W. B. Cooper, Sunderland . : ; ‘ + 490005 
For oaateuy Let of Sewer, Bank’s Mews, Theobald’s Road, J. Hirst & Sons, Sunderland 1 oe 
Taylor . . my eves A 4 Fea e £436 0 0 J. Armitage, Southwick se . + 32200 
Neave. : Va ee ; ; y ; . 410.0 0 Jos. Huntley, Sunderland : é . a 3 oe 
Griffn. . yee : : : 7 $1390 0.0 J. Bainbridge, Sunderland : . . « 310°105 @ 
Mowlem & Co.. : “ ; 5 . 330 0 0 J. Spain, jun., Sunderland ; = ° : - 300 16 0 
KILLINGBACK & Co, (accepled) 1 «4 + 315 0 © rw Saas pees: . Pi Mea tae 283 18 
For Alterations and Additions to 25 Sussex Square, Hyde J. ELNICK, Sunderland (accepted ) "ire arenes 252 0 0 


Park, for Mr. S. J. Parker, under the Superintendence of 
Messrs. GODWIN, BASLEY & Co., Surveyors, 28 Cadogan MORLEY 
Place, S.W.°* : : 


Tei eot Pepe tee tery ene) Be 63 For Rebuilding :of Warehouse, Willey-rooms, &c., at Rod's 
BS eee ues , ‘i ‘ ‘ ‘ - ee eas : Mills, Morley, near Leeds, Yorks, for Messrs. "Watson & 
Greatorex a : , ‘ . : : " "769 0 oO Holton. Mr. THos. A, BUTTERY, Architect, Quantities 

> For New Conservatory, by the Architect. 
Bush & Co. ; . . ‘ 280 0 O Accepted Tenders. 


Tie PRT EE ries Se We OR Eine e 8 David Marsden, Morley, joiner . em ewes oy 
Baas S ue Bg Mt SSeS PS ke ia eas ok Pip 148 Oo n John Wood & Sons, Churwell, mason “pate 
ea * ere J. Bagshaw & Sons, Batley, ironwork . : ¢ 124 
For Repairs at No. 109 Fonthill Road, Holloway, for Mr. John J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater. : . % 
Tite. _ Mr. W. F. Porrer, Architect, 8 York Grove, G. A. Firth, Morley, plumbing . ; f 
Queen’s Road, Hatcham. 


ooo0o°0 
eooo0o°0 


H. DUFFILL, Stamford Hill (accepied ). NELSON. 
MITCHELDEAN. |. ; For Sewering Seventeen Streets. in various Parts of the Town, ~ 
For Building Plump, Hill, Schools, , near Mitcheldean. Mr. for the Nelson Local Board. Mr. CROWTHER, Surveyor. 

J. P. Moors, Architect, Gloucester. Ireland & Hurley, Nelson : ; ‘ £1,602 OSes 
John Gibbs, Plump,Hill, ., . GS Gr ng SABO O! GO R. Malabar, Nelson. (« ‘ - - . 1,479 12) 26m 
D.C. Jones & Co, Gloucester , ; ; 433. 0 oO|- R. Chew, Nelson —. : ‘ ; . . 71,264 -02oue 
Freeman & Jones, Gloucester 4 ‘ 2270: T. Horrocks, Walton, near Liverpool ‘ . 1,197 .2 tom 
Henry Millward, Leominster : ‘ : ae Ce ee aes S: J. Wadge, Burnley:.  .. i ‘ . - 1,100 12 9” 
S. Freeman, Cinderford . e ‘ : 2308 10-0 J. R. Atkinson, Colne ee, . . 5,085 tome 
John Coleman, Chaxhill ‘ ‘ ‘ « 397.0 0 Walkden.& Co., Wigan,. .. : ‘ . 1,053) Sonne 
Philip Phipps, Yorkley, Lydney . : ° + 381-0: 0 M. Hawley, Nelson . ; : 
F. Field, Longhope’.. ' .° +" « . » 357 14 0 T. Dent & Sons, Nelson . 

W. WILLIAMS, Gloucester (accepted) . > 1 339 15 O J. RICHARDSON (accepted ) 


OF WORKS, 
NO VALVES. 
Certain and Uniform. 
Flush of Two or Three Gallons. : 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. BOARD 


Silent in Action. 


Simple an 


5 i Z Passed by the principal London and Provincial Water Companies. 


WILTON SYER, cavtytezcte 36 RYE LANE, PECKHAM, Si 


aor 


TEE AGE (am). 
Karo i fot seat, che avai 
ae ita Wonks pcoretail and Rie. 


business and prof 5 
fur circulars, price lists, Botees, 
music, &¢. ae. 


To arch tects and engi for 
pieths pial ore sat 
cations, and quant La 
tual results of lithog: se are 


obtained, a 
To solicitors for repeodnel ein, 
documenta, &2., in cle ‘vent 

handwriting. Also tor s¢ho 
and ker Epes: See l 
apers. bills ot fa ‘ogramim 
business cards, and other kinds of 
work too numerous to ne 
The reproductions bei fac~ 
simile copies of one’s OW: ud 
writing, they will not be Cel 
siyned to the waste-paper basket 
- as is too frequently the case mid 
; . printed matter. $ 
SOLE PRCPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— oe £ oe 


; HMELMET BUILDINGS, WORMWOOD STR z : 
Retail Establishments :—7 4 CHANCERY LANE (Holborn End) and SS BishOpse ATE aT. WIE 


Where full partic lars can be obtained, and tbe Apparatus seen daily at work. Full inspection and fee trial invited Send for Specimens. 


parchment sheets. No special 
pen. No special paper. Clean, 
portabie, cheap Always ready 
forue. The only Arparatus by 
which copies of type writing can 
be mani¢olded to any extent. 


Price from SOs. 


Retail ofall Stationers through- 
oul the United Kingdom. 
LESALE ONLY OF THE 


MANUFACTURERS — 
FORDHAM & SMITH, 
Helmet Buildings, ‘S 
Wormwood Street, City. aaa 
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SUPPLEMENT 


OXTED. 


For Erection of Shops at Oxted, Surrey. Mr. G. WARREN 
CoopER, Architect, Bedford Row House, Bedford Row. 


W. J. BAILEY, Croydon (accepted ) . 


RUSHDEN. 
For Building Seven Houses, Rectory Road, Rushden. 


. £1,650 o 


Mr. 


SHIRLEY (HANTS). 
For Supply of 250 tons of Broken Granite, for the Shirley and 
Freemantle Local Board. Mr, H.J. Weston, A M,LC.E,, 
Oo Surveyor. 
J. Mowlem & Co., Grosvenor Wharf, West- 
minster . £,169 15 Io 


H. A. Cooper, Architect, Rushden, High Ferrers. Quan.| A- & F. Manuelle, ror Leadenhall Street, 
tities by Architect. s London, 1.Ci. 5 2 17.2 gs a ee Ve eee ee 
Adnitt & Everard, Rushden . * . «£1,570 0 o| 2. Falla,Guernsey . . . . « os 154 3 4 
Freeman & Son, Denford : : . 4,517, -0 0 W. Griffiths, 283 Kingsland Road, London, E.™ 150 0 oO 
F. Henson, Finedon. , : ; : i 4438. 0-0 J. RUNNALLS, Penlee Elvan Quarries, Penzance 
H. Sparrow, Rushden ; 2 . : ‘4 F420 .0..0 (accepted ) , . : : . : - 137 10 0 
G. Henson, Wellingborough . . + « 1,400 0 o| Fonty&Co,Cherbourg . +» +» « 8 128 2 
R. Marriott, Wellingborough . ° . 5s _=1,400- 0-0 
A. E. Farmer, Rushden . 1,394. 0 .0 : . EE : 
Clayson Bros., Cogenhoe . : : 1,387 0 0 For Laying a Glazed Earthenware 9-inch Socket-Pipe Sewer at 
Dawkins Bros, Wellingborough. + + 15385. 0 © pcoetor foe Toes ispstct es eee eee 
aiohiRushden 4 ° : aie Mr. ; IONS, Surveyor, Thrapston. 
Bate ech Raden ck 7352 § 6 |  Siddons & Sons, Oundle . . . + «£165 4 6 
F. Miller, Rushden . : ? : 9429 To. 0 Ball & Son, Burton Latimer ; . F i+ 11674 .0- 0 
J. ALLEN Higham Ferrers (accepted). Poarizoe O..0 ae Se ne Bean : i = a ? 
. S * Py 2 Oo Oo 
2 SALTASH. Freeman & Son, Dead ‘ : : + os oO 
For Altering the Town Hall. Mr. H. J. SN&LI, Architect, Marriott, Wellingborough . ; ; : 25 IAP SOO 
Plymouth. C. Pettitt, Thrapston . : . 5 . ¢ “T09-16=*0 
W. V. ALFORD, Saltash (accepi/ed ) « £180:42 -0 A. BARLOW, Kettering (accepted ) : . 2 9910 0 
Allen, Stonehouse ; pees Tel i S Oak am) 
WEDNESBURY. 


TORQUAY. 


For Erection of Concrete Pier and Sea-wall at Torquay 
Past 
Mr. Joseph Hall, 


Harbour. Mr. JAMES ABERNETHY, 
P.I.C.E , Chief Engineer, Westminster. 
A.M.I.C.E., Engineer to the Board, Torquay. 


F.R.S.E., 


Woodhouse & Green . ‘ ; 551189. 0 
Hill & Son, Westminster ‘ c : 3247, 170:2 0 
J. Jackson, Westminster : : «245,193 ..0 
E. G. Perkins, Lymington , ‘ = » 45,000 oO 
Pethick Bros., Plymouth : . ‘ 44,444 0 
T. W. Ridley, Middlesbrough ; : 43,500 oO 
J. H. Lawton, Bristol. ; = . . 41,400 oO 
R. Lean, Newport . ; c : ‘ » 40,000 oO 
J. L. Whettam, Southampton . : ° 2 = 39,2420 
F. Matthews, Babbacombe . . 3 5 u32;200°--0 
COCHRANE & SONS, Westminster (accepted) 29,750 0 
J. Reed, Plymouth . ; : ‘ : 25.000; 0 
Engineer’s estimate : : : + 31,5000 
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For Building the Wednesbury Art Gallery. 
H. WILLCOXx, Wolverhampton (accef/ed ). 
Cost about 3,400/. 


WITHINGTON. 


o | For the following Works, for the Withington Local Board, viz.: 
fo) Draining, Forming, Flagging, and otherwise Completing 
fo) of No. 1 Passage, Green Street, Ladybarn ; Nos. I, 2, 
fo) and 3 Passages, Moorfield Street, Withington ; No. 1 Pas- 
fo) sage, Morris Street, Withington; No. 8 Passage, Albert 
fo) Street, Withington. Mr. A. H. MOUNTAIN, Surveyor. 
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AT MODERATE PRIOES. 
Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 
The Oarpets are of such durable nature and texture that 
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Establishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions. 
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AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS. 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 
pee riIAAARL MROENDANRAA CIITES. 


Euston Road, 
LONDON, N.W. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


MALL calendar of the months for the year 1890, suitable 
my maeine up in offices, has been issued by Mr. Henry Hope, 
of 55 Lionel Street, Birmingham, the well-known manufacturer 
of horticultural buildings, heating apparatus, weathertight case- 
ments, coil cases and radiators, Shelley & Co.’s patent 
glazing, &c. : 

THe town council of Hyde, Manchester, on Monday 
adopted a scheme for sewage disposal and sewering the three 
townships of the borough, the estimated cost of carrying out 
which is 12,5007, — ce ; 

ON Friday the Leith Dock’ Commissioners decided on 
extending the shed accommodation at the Albert Dock, and to 
erect a coal crane in the Edinburgh Dock. 

PLANS were passed at the last meeting of the Paisley Dean 
of Guild Court for the erection of a carpet manufactory in 
Stonefield. aa 

THE Bridlington Local Board last week decided to invite 
tenders for lighting the town by electricity as well as by gas. 


IN continuation of last year’s restoration of St. Giles’s Church, 
Cripplegate, when Messrs. Jones & Willis made and fixed the 
wrought-iron screen and the oak and ebony altar table, they 
have now completed the new system of lighting. The whole of 
the old fittings, pipes, &c, have been removed. The new 
system embraces lighting the nave and chancel by drops from 
the centre of each arch. The coronas are each of eight lights, 
and are of hammered leafwork to match the screen. The 
whole of the work has been carried out from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. F. Hammond, the architect 
of the church. 

A cLAIM has been lodged by the Hawick Gas Light Com- 
pany for 67/. 3s. 47. against the Hawick Town Council as com- 
pensation for 200,099 cubic feet of gas alleged to have escaped 
from the gas-pipes through their being fractured, &c., by the 
burgh metal roller passing overthem. The clerk was instructed 
o reply declining to admit liability for the damage done. 

AT the meeting of the Liverpool Water Committee on 
January 13, in connection with the Vyrnwy works, two plans of 
the tunnel in coyrse of construction under the river Mersey 
were produced. Qne plan showed the work according to the 
original contract of Messrs. Monk & Newell, and the second 
that by the new contractors, Messrs. Cochrane & Sons. One 
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of the committee said he was convinced that the change would 
result in a considerable addition to the cost of the works. 


THE contract for the construction of the Glasgow Harbour 
tunnel at Finnieston, for passenger and vehicular traffic between 
the opposite sides of the river, has been given to Messrs. 
Kennedy & Sons, Partick. The undertaking will consist of 
three tunnels, two of which will be for vehicles and the third 
for passengers. Messrs. Wilson & Simpson are the engineers. 


AN illuminated turret striking clock has been erected at the 
Keith Institute, Banff, N.B, by Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, 
clock manufacturers, of Leeds, who got the same in public 
competition against some of the leading firms. 


THE Derby Crown Porcelain Company, Limited, have just 
been appointed manufacturers of porcelain to the Queen, and 
have also obtained permission to make use of the word “‘ Royal’ 
as a prefix to their present title. 


THE Town Council of Newcastle-under-Lyme have approved 
of plans of proposed works of sewerage, drainage and public 
improvements, estimated to cost 8,500/. 

AT a meeting of the Dundee Police Commission last week, a 
discussion took place on applications lodged by two manufac- 
turers, asking permission in one case to carry a wire from a 
public work to a dwelling-house about a mile distant, and in 
the other case to carry a wire across several streets from one 
department of manufacturing premises to another building 
belonging to the same firm, both wires being for electric lighting — 
purposes. The applications were refused. 

TENDERS are to be obtained for building a school at Liff 
Road for the Dundee School Board. Mr. Langlands is the — 
architect. At the meeting of the Board on Monday it was 
decided that the contractors should give in estimates for the 
execution of the work with, and also without, the usual strike 
clause. 

IT was found on Sunday that the water was escaping from 
the new reservoir of the Hamilton Waterworks, An examina- 
tion was made by Mr. Copland, engineer, along with the super- 
intendent of works and the contractor. A small part of the 
embankment at one end was found to have slipped owing tothe 
recent wet weather, and to have displaced a portion of the side 
wall of the waste-water course. As it is not possible to make 
the necessary repairs at this time of the year, the reservoir, _ 
which was nearly full, is to be drawn down to 30 feet on the — 
gauge. It was not intended to allow the reservoir to be filled — 
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up this winter, owing to its being so recently constructed ; but 
the late severe weather had caused more water to collect than 
was anticipated, and on Sunday, previous to the opening of the 
sluices, there was an accumulation of between sixty and seventy 
million gallons of water, being within a million gallons of its 
full capacity. 

THE Crumpsall Local Board on Tuesday resolved to 
advertise for designs for laying out a new cemetery, including 
a caretaker’s house and a mortuary chapel, and to offer 
pain for the best designs sent in—one of 20/. and one 
of 10/, 


ON Tuesday, at the meeting of the Hanley Town Council, 
the General Purposes Committee submitted a report from 
Messrs. Sugden & Son, architects, as to additional work re- 
quired to adapt the old Mechanics’ Institute to the purposes of 
a technical museum for North Staffordshire, and recommended 
that the work named be executed. In moving the adoption of 
the report, Alderman Bromley said they were in rather an 
unfortunate position with regard to the Mechanics’ Institute. 
The building had already cost them a great deal more money 
than they thought it would, and he was afraid they were not 
yet at the end of their expenditure. The motion was agreed to. 

THE War Office are relifting the drains of the Royal Bar- 
racks, Windsor, and laying instead the Archer Patent Water- 
tight Stoneware Pipe, as it was found that the ordinary pipes 
had given way with the sinking of the ground, and,were causing 
a nuisance. The War Office, we believe, have adopted the 
Archer drain-pipes for many of their establishments at home 
and abroad. The Walthamstow Local Board have selected 
the Archer stoneware pipes for a main sewer through marshy 
and waterlogged ground near the River Lea. 


CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. 


ON January 8, at a meeting of this Society, Mr. Henry Adams, 
president, in the chair, a paper, entitled “ Notes on Labour and 
Prices in India,” was read by Mr. H. H. Parkinson, A M.I.C.E., 
late assistant chief engineer to H.H. the Gaekwar of Baroda. 
Whereas his wages are only one-tenth, the common labourer in 
India does one-seventh to one-eighth the English cost. It is 
preferred to avoid carrying spoil more than one hundred yards, 
and should filling be required at a greater distance than that, a 


very inferior quality, and vary in price from IIs. to 1/. per 1,000. 
There are three qualities of lime, burnt with coal, wood, or 
rubbish, costing 14s. 5@, 125. 7a, or 9s. 9d. accordingly, per 
cubic yard. Brickwork may be estimated at ros. and concrete 
at 5s. 9d. per cubic yard. Timber is mostly imported from 
Burmah ; and wood, in roof trusses, &c., costs 5s. per cubic 
foot. The meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to 
the author. 


ENGINEERING PROGRESS. 


ON Saturday a meeting of the Manchester Association of 
Engineers was held, when Mr. John West, the president 
delivered his inaugural address. During the last fifty years, he 
said, science and engineering had made gigantic strides, and 
every where there had been a continuous discovery of great and 
invaluable scientific truths. Relationships which could be 
reduced to exact laws had been shown to exist between the 
various forces of nature, and these laws were now recognised to 
be of fundamental importance in the great questions of the 
utilisation of energy and the directing of the forces of nature to 
the service of man. ‘The President referred to the deaths, 
occurring during the year, of Dr. J. P. Joule, the discoverer of 
the mechanical equivalent of heat, and Mr. T. A. Walker, the 
great and enterprising contractor of the Manchester Ship 
Canal. The Canal Company were very fortunate in securing a 
contractor who was possessed of such a large and sound 
experience, obtained in the carrying out of extensive works in 
various parts of the world. Mr. Walker, to carry out his work 
in time, made use of every possible mechanical appliance 
that could be devised to facilitate the quick despatch 
and punctual completion of this modern piece of engineer- 
ing. Mr. E. Leader Williams, the engineer of the Com- 
pany, had furnished him with the following particulars of 
the machinery, &c, in use in the making of the canal 
in December last:—Number of steam navvies employed, 
including 3 German navvies, 4 French navvies, and 58 Ruston 
& Proctor’s navvies, 96 ; number of locomotives 166, number 
of steam cranes 162, number of portable and other engines 
127, number of steam pumps 186, number of waggons 5,874, 
number of pile engines 40, length in miles of temporary railway 
213. On the subject of technical education, the President said 
that the technical school system would require very consider- 
able improvement before it would efficiently meet the require- 


fresh excavation would be opened. The bricks in use are of | ments of engineering students. Owens College, with its splendid 
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rooms well fitted up with various kinds of machinery, ought to 
be the centre of the engineering life of the district ; but he 
found that those most likely to be benefited by the knowledge 
which might be gained there scarcely knew that engineering 
was taught at the college at all, and were quite unaware of the 
excellent apparatus that it possesses. He found that only 41 
students attended the engineering classes last year, and 
35 attended the engineering “laboratory. At the present time 
he believed that, after a lad had received a good primary educa- 
tion, the best plan was to send him at once into the workshop, 
where he would see things going on in a practical way, and 
would have to handle the tools, with the understanding that 
everything he did had a commercial value. The President 
next proceeded to sketch the progress made in electric 
lighting. Very great credit was due to electrical and 
mechanical engineers for producing very superior steam 
and gas engines; and dynamos, which work with a mini- 
mum of friction, and, owing to their long bearings 
and substantial general construction, run without risk for 
many consecutive hours, and give a much more steady light 
than formerly. The charges for electricity range from 7d. to 
8d. per Board of Trade unit of 1,000 watts, and some com- 
panies will not give a supply to a consumer under a minimum 
charge of 14/7. per annum. While it was admitted that elec- 
tricians had made some progress in perfecting machinery for 
securing a better and more regular supply of electricity, it must 
not be forgotten that improved lighting by gas had also made 
very rapid strides. He referred especially to the regenerative 
burners of Siemens, Sugg, Wenham, Fourness, and others, and 
to the incandescent burners of Welsbach, Clamond, and others. 
These burners had come into general use, particularly the 
regenerative kind, and from them a better light could be 
obtained with from half to one-third the quantity of gas. The 
President compared the relative cost of gas and electricity, 
with equal light from each; the standard of comparison being 
the illuminating power and price of gas per 1,000 cubic feet, as 
supplied in London, Manchester, and Aberdeen. Putting the 
equivalent light in candles for one hour at 16,000, the compara- 
tive cost in electricity was 43s. 9d.; in gas with ordinary 
burners—London, 12s. 6d. ; Manchester, Ios. ; Aberdeen, 10S ; 
in gas with regenerative burners the respective cost was 
‘Se See and 5s. 03a. With ordinary burners gas in 
London was cheaper than electricity in the ratio of 3'5 
to 1; Manchester, 4:4 to 1; and Aberdeen, 4'3 to 13; with 
regenerative burners the respective figures were 7 to 1, 8-7 
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to I, and 87 to 1. He was prepared to admit that the 
introduction of the electric light would be advantageous com- 
pared with gas consumed in ordinary burners when the room 
was low-pitched, without any means of ventilation, and where 
a number of people were assembled assisting in the vitiation 
of the air; at the same time he was bound to say that by the 
,adoption of the regenerative gas-burners not only would the 


‘maximum illuminating power per cubic foot of gas be obtained, 


but the products of combustion would be carried away without 
ever being permitted to enter the room, and the warm vitiated 
air would be removed as it rose to the ceiling. The President 
next gave his view as to the cheapest and best way of produc- 
ing and delivering electricity to the consumer under varying 
circumstances. He thought it would be found in practice that 
the most economical and: satisfactory way of producing and 
supplying electricity to the consumers would be by gas-engines 
on their own premises, or by a system of very small central 
stations, where a few houses or shops in close proximity could 
be worked by the direct system of distribution. By this plan 
they would avoid expensive outlay on buildings, and at the 
same time be advantageously using the existing gas mains, 
besides being able to dispense with the cost and maintenance 
of an electrical meter on the premises. He thou ht the 
Corporation of Manchester were quite right in o ¢gtaining 
a provisional order from the Board of Trade for bsupply- 
ing the electric light, for which they could put up plan t them- 
selves, or get other parties to supply them. In his opinion 
they ought not to put down an electric lighting station unless it 
was first ascertained that there would be sufficient co nsumers, 
who would use electricity enough to secure a profit, after allow- 
ing for interest, repairs, maintenance, sinking fund, and other 
expenses. At the present time they had excellent distributing 
plant for the purpose in the existing gas mains, which, by the 
aid of gas engines (which could be placed in a cellar, outbuild- 
ing, or in any other position) would supply a power a vailable at 
any time, requiring no constant attention and causingt no smoke 
nuisance. These gas engines were already extensisvely used, 
Messrs. Crossley Brothers having sold 550 for this purpose. 
Some might object to this outlay, and where his was a 
stumbli ng-bleck he strongly advised corporation and com- 
panies to throw a little more enterprise into their undertakings, 
and provide and let out on hire gas engines and dynamos in 
the same manner as they let out cookers and gas stoves. ie 
some cases it might be advisable to sell the gas at a-chea 
rate for electric lighting and heating purposes. The Presi one 
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concluded his address by referring to the manufacture and uses 
of water-gas. 

Mr. S. Dixon proposed a vote of thanks to the President for 
-his address. 

Mr. Alderman Bailey, in seconding the resolution, invited 
the members of the Association to join in the effort to com- 
memorate the discoveries of the late Dr. Joule. 


PROPOSED EIFFEL TOWER BRIDGE. 


ON Tuesday application was made to the Court of the Manx 
Legislature for leave to bring in a Bill authorising the con- 
struction of a high-level suspension bridge from the north side 
of Douglas Harbour to a point about half-way up Douglas 
Head. The promoters of the scheme proposed to erect a lofty 
tower, with winding roadway inside, giving access by easy 
gradients to a platform 120 feet above sea. The suspension 
bridge, supported by two lofty towers, would carry the roadway 
on to the Head Road. It was urged that this would greatly 
facilitate traffic between the north and south sides of the 
harbour, and prove a success financially, because of the 
thousands who visited Douglas Head daily in the summer. A 
number of residents and property owners petitioned against 
the scheme as useless, unsightly, and dangerous to navigation. 
Eventually the Court declined to allow the application to 
proceed further, 


THE PROPERTY MARKET IN 1889, 


ACCORDING to the Estates Gazette the following were the 
amounts realised at the London Auction Mart in 1889 for the 
various descriptions of investments and securities :—Freehold 
properties in the postal districts, 805,969/.; copyhold proper- 
ties in the postal districts, 17,220/.; leasehold properties in 
the postal districts, 1,039,942/.; freehold ground-rents of 
10,3292. 18s. 10d. a year in postal districts, 284,107/. ; copyhold 
ground-rents of 120/. ayear in postal districts, 2,450/. ; lease- 
hold ground-rents of 6,106/. 15s. 9d. a year in postal districts, 
$3,485/.; freehold properties outside the postal districts, 
258,6217.; copyhold properties outside the postal districts, 
2,4752.; leasehold properties outside the postal districts, 
25,6582. ; freehold ground-rents of 2,514/. 145. outside the postal 
districts, 47,6157.; copyhold ground-rents of 9/. outside the 
postal districts, 1807; leasehold ground-rents of 285/. outside 


the postal districts, 5,105/. ; freehold building sites with areas 
of 151,175 superficial feet, 20,3352. ; 432 freehold building plots, 
53,0222 ; two copyhold building plots, 266/.; one leasehold 
building plot, 50/. ; freehold properties over two acres in extent, 
together containing 22,621 acres 2 roods 9g poles, 1,152,844/. ; 
copyhold properties over two acres in extent, together contain- 
ing 133 acres 3 roods 34 poles, 9,970/.; leasehold properties 
over two acres in extent, together containing 109 acres 31 poles, 
10,000/, ; breweries, 39,350/. ; freehold, copyhold, and leasehold 
public and beer houses, 127,7o00/.; freehold and leasehold 
wharves, 49,230/. ; reversions, 25,235/.; policies amounting to 
9,700 , 3,1212. ; shares, 122,468/. ; rent-charges and chief rents 
of 259/. a year, 5,319/,; mining properties, 1o1,110/. ; foreign 
properties, 5,850/. ; boxes and stalls in the Albert Hall, 2,7877. ; 
building materials, 500/, ; mortgage bonds, 1,510/. ; annuities, 
710/.; patents, 750/,—total, 4,304,9542. 


“REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A REQUISITION, signed by the Mayor of Plymouth and a 
number of representatives of the plumbing trade and the 
public, has just been received by the Plumbers’ Company, 
desiring that a centre should be established -at Plymouth to 
carry out in South Devon the company’s system for the tech- 
nical education and registration of qualified plumbers. The 
signatures to the requisition include those of several members 
of the Corporation and the County Council, the town clerk and 
the borough surveyor, several members of the architects’ and 
medical professions, and a very large number of master and 
operative plumbers. 

The Mayor of Hull, Dr. Sherburn, presided at a public 
meeting lately held in the Town Hall, HulJ, for the distribution 
of certificates of registration granted by the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany, London, to plumbers in the Hull district. There was a 
large attendance of members of the plumbing trade, and Mr. 
John Smeaton attended to represent the Plumbers’ Company. 
The Mayor, in opening the proceedings, said the work which 
the Plumbers’ Company were carrying on deserved the very 
highest praise from every citizen, not only in Hull, but through- 
out the entire country. Alderman Fraser said the Corpora- 
tion Sanitary Committee, of which he had the honour to be 
chairman, was anxiously desirous of working hand in hand with 
the plumbers in their efforts to raise the educational status and 
increase the efficiency of their craft, in the common interest of 
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Stident’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 ls. 
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its members and the public. Mr. Fergusson, A.R.I.B.A., 
said he made it a practice to separate the plumbers’ work from 
all other work in his building contracts, and he strongly 
recommended architects in general to do likewise. Mr. 
Councillor Cohen remarked that he believed the effect of the 
registration system would be to give the public confidence in 
plumbers, as a body of tradesmen competent in sanitary 
matters. Dr, Mason, medical officer, supported the remarks of 
Mr. Councillor Cohen, adding an expression of his opinion that 
the registration system would be the means of gradually 
weeding out the incompetent workmen, and thereby, in a great 
measure, insuring the public against the evil effects of defective 
plumbers’ work. Several other speakers having addressed the 
meeting, certificates of registration were distributed to a 
number of master and operative plumbers, and the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the Mayor. 


ELECTRIC WELDING. 


ENGINEERS and others who witnessed the experiments at the 
Paris Exhibition will be interested in knowing that the process 
of electric welding is likely soon to be developed on a large 
scale in this country, to the very great advantage of the iron, 
steel, and engineering trades, The invention is that of Pro- 
fessor Elihu Thomson, best known in connection with the 
Houston-Thomson electric-lighting system, which has been 
adopted so widely in the United States and elsewhere, His 
sticcess in this direction gained him at once the attention of his 
countrymen, when he brought them his welding invention, 
which is quite unlike anything previously attempted. Shortly, 
the process is that of causing currents of electricity to pass 
through the abutting ends of the pieces of metal to be welded ; 
the resistance to the current is great at these ends, which, in 
consequence, are brought to a welding heat, indeed, almost to a 
state of fusion, in a few seconds, and while in that condition the 
ends are pressed together and welded. For instance, a copper 
wire, 3 inch diameter, is heated and welded in about 3 seconds ; 
an iron rod, } inch diameter, in 20 seconds; a-bar, 14 inch 
diameter, in 80 seconds ; and a bar, 3 inches diameter, in about 
4 minutes, the electric motive force for these various diameters 
ranging from two to fifty horse-power. Not only can separate 
pieces be welded, but a single bar can be heated at any part of 
its length to bend it into a. crank form or “upset” it so as to in- 


crease its diameter. Hard steel, hitherto deemed unweldable, | stalls are placed, with a lengthy promenade ; on the tier above 
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can be welded to softer steel or to iron, so that, for instancé 
Mushet or other expensive tool steel can be utilised to the end 
by welding another piece to it as a tool-holder. The dynamo- 
generators used in the welding process produce a current of a 
maximum tension of 300 volts, which is “ transformed” before 
reaching the operative part of the machine to a current not 
exceeding 3 volts. It is obvious, therefore, that neither danger 
nor inconvenience can arise from the electricity. While it is 
evident that the process may be of the greatest advantage to 
manufacturers it is desired to utilise as far as possible the 
experience gained in America in the economical use of the 
machines. To ascertain all that is to be learned there of the 
actual purposes to which the process is applied, and to report 
thereon, Professor A. Kennedy, F.R.S., is now visiting the 
factories near Boston, where the welding process is said to be 
in daily use. In this country the machinery is at present 
working under the direction of Mr. Ewing Matheson, M.Inst.C.E. 


NEW THEATRES, PAISLEY: 


At the last meeting of the Dean of Guild Court, plans of two 
new theatres proposed to be erected were submitted. The 
plans first lodged were in behalf of Mr. Joseph F. Arthur, Old 
Sneddon Street, Paisley, who asked the Court’s consent to his 
erecting a theatre on the site of the one recently destroyed by 
fire in Old Sneddon. According to the plans, the theatre is to 
be 129 feet long by 52, and internally will be fitted up with 
three tiers—pit, balcony, and gallery—capable of accommo- 
dating 1,426 persons. There are ten exits provided, with 
promenades attached to the various places of accommodation. 
The stage is 36 feet long by 48 feet wide, and the proscenium 
opening is 24 feet by 27 feet 6 inches. The building will be 
fireproof, and in the event of fire the stage and the auditorium 
can be separated by a fireproof screen. Mr. James Donald, 
Paisley, is architect. The other plans lodged were by Mr. 
H. T. Brickwell, theatrical manager, Strand, London, who pro- 
poses to erect a theatre at the south end of Smithhills Street, 
close to the Clark Town Hall. The plans, which have been 
prepared by Messrs. Crew & Sprange, London, show a building 
145 feet long by 62, with brick sides and stone front. In it 
accommodation is to be provided for 1,249 people, whilst the 
means of exit will be sufficient for 1,800 persons. On the 
ground floor, in addition of course to the stage, the pit and 
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are the private boxes, upper boxes, and dress circles, and then | head of the directorate and of the popular agitation in behalf 


the gallery. The private boxes are to accommodate 24, the 
stalls 42, the dress circle 53, the upper boxes 130, the pit 600, 
and the gallery 400. The pit is 56 feet by 49, and the stage is 
46 by 53 feet. All the dressing-rooms are in a separate block, 
and are cut off from the stage by iron doors. It is intended to 
have the building thoroughly fireproof, and a double row of 


sprinklers across the proscenium will be erected to form an | 


efficient water curtain in case of fire. In the case of both 
cided to continue them till the next diet of Court. This had 
been considered advisable in order that a further opportunity 
might be had of looking into the plans, and in the interval the 
master of works, Mr. Robert Sharp, would consult with the 
assistant Glasgow master of works. The applications were 
accordingly carried over to the next diet of Court. 


THE LATE DANIEL ADAMSON, C.E. 


THE death is announced of Mr. Daniel Adamson, who was the 
leading promoter of the Manchester Ship Canal scheme during 
its Parliamentary struggles in the years 1883-85. As chief of 
the firm of Messrs. D. Adamson & Co, Hyde Junction, he was 
largely concerned in the introduction of Bessemer steel, He 
was president of the Iron and Steel Institute in 1887, and was 
a distinguished member of other mechanical and scientific 
associations. Born at Shildon, in the county of Durham, in 
1818, he was seventy-one years of age at his decease, which 
took place on Monday, after about a year’s illness. His early 
engineering experience was gained in superintendence of 
the works of the Stockton and Darlington Railway. He 
was afterwards manager of the Shildon Engine Works. 
Beginning business on his own account in 1850, he became 
engaged in several prosperous concerns, including the York- 
shire Steel and Iron Works at Penistone. He was chairman 
of the North Lincolnshire Iron Company and of the Newton 
Moor Spinning Company. He was a magistrate for Cheshire 
and a director of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. A 
meeting convened by him at his residence, The Towers, Dids- 
bury, in June 1882, resulted in the formation of the provisional 
committee for the Manchester Ship Canal, and he was the 
principal witness for the promoters before the successive 
Parliamentary Committees. When the Canal Act received the 
royal assent on August 6, 1885, Mr. Adamson was still at the 


of the scheme, but during the next two years difficulties arose 
in connection with its financial development, and as a result of 
the failure of the first attempt to raise the capital a reconstruc- 
tion of the Board was deemed necessary. Mr. Adamson not 
concurring with a report on the subject which the Board 
presented to the shareholders, and which was adopted by them, 
he retired from all active connection with the project in 


1S | February 1887 ; since which, under the chairmanship of Lord 
petitions, Provost Johnston intimated that the Court had de- | 


Egerton of Tatton, with Sir J. C. Lee as vice-chairman, the 


_ capital has been raised and the work of construction proceeded 


with. 


MILITARY STOREHOUSES. 


THE War Office has decided to provide three more groups of 
buildings for the storing of supplies for troops mobilised for the 
defence of London on the southern side, on the line of the 
North Downs between Guildford in the west and Halsted 
(Kent) in the east. Buildings of similar character have been 
already completed and approved at Caterham and Croydon, 
the former being the centre of the line and its point nearest to 
the metropolis, and the structure at Croydon being its reserve 
store in rear. The buildings now projected are to right and 
left of the Caterham stores, and will, like these, provide sheds 
for the housing of guns, magazines for artillery and rifle ammuni- 
tion, laboratories for the preparation of fusees and other 
appliances which need to be prepared on the spot, and stores 
for the keeping of all the requirements of troops of all arms 
holding a defensive position in large numbers. The site of the 
most westerly of the storehouses now to be made is near 
Dorking, and between Denbies and Ranmore Common, in the 
vicinity of which, by the home defence scheme, 10,000 men of 
the Highland and South of Scotland Volunteer brigades are to 
concentrate on mobilisation. Towards the eastern extremity 
of the southern defence line stores are to be provided on a site 
by Betsom’s Hill, near Westerham, again with good railway 
accommodation, for the support of a much Jarger force than 
that at Dorking. The other storehouse now sanctioned is to 
be erected very near to that already built at Caterham, being 
only two or three miles westward at Shepherd’s Hill, Merstham, 
and close to the well-known tunnel on the Brighton Railway. 
The strengthening of the Caterham position is regarded as 
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London from the nearest section of the south coast ; and the 
stores to be provided have to meet the necessities of 20,000 | 
men of three of the London brigades and one Surrey brigade, | 
and batteries from Liverpool, Blackburn, Bolton, Dover, | 
Brighton, Seaham, and Newcastle, At present the only portion 
of the southern defence line in which supply stores have not 
been provided or projected is at the extreme western point near 
Guildford ; and the War Department has this matter now | 
under consideration. 


NEW CONSERVATIVE CLUB FOR OSWALDTWISTLE. 


THE present premises of the Oswaldtwistle Conservative Club 
have been found totally inadequate to accommodate the mem- 
bers, and it has been decided to build a newclub. Out of a 
number of plans, that of Mr. Shorrock, of Simmons Street, 
Blackburn, has been selected. On the ground floor of the 
adopted plan there is an assembly room, 50 feet by 26 feet, pro- 
vided for, capable of holding about three hundred people; 
a reading-room, 17 feet by 25 feet; a committee-rcom and 
secretary’s room. There is also the hallkeeper’s dwelling, con- 
sisting of house and scullery. On the second floor there is a 
billiard-room, 50 feet by 27 feet; card and smoke-rooms; a | 
bar, and accommodation for the hallkeeper. There is nothing 
ornate about it ; but it appears a good, substantial building, and 
the internal arrangements are well adapted for club purposes. 
The proposed cost is 1,000/. 


PATENTS, 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner &* Cassell, Consuilt- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., Jrom 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuttously.} 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

5. Kenneth Henry Cornish, for ‘* New process and appli- 
ances for coating surfaces with paints and colours, whether 
mixed with oil, water or other thin fluids; or as dry powders 
or with dyes, varnishes, lacquers, solutions of tar, pitch, india- 
rubber or other tenacious liquids, whether hot or cold, suitable 
for ordinary decorative or artistic painting, for coating ships 
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| Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W,C. 


and for various manufacturing purposes, such as waterproofing 
cloth, spreading plaisters, &c.” : 

34. Frederick Wilfred Scott Stokes, for “ Improvements in 
burners of hydrocarbon lights.” 

87. Daniel Robertson Hart, for ‘‘ Improvements in screw- 
drivers.” ; 

88. William Walters, for “Improvements in blowers for 
domestic firegrates.” 

89. William Walters, for “An improved blower or screen 
for open or domestic firegrates.” : 

97. Malcolm Walker, for ‘“‘ Improvemeuts in ventilators.” 

114. William Potts, for ‘ Improvements in constructed appli- 
ances for ventilating and other purposes.” _ 

137. John McMurray Lyon, for “ Building and glazing 
greenhouses and other buildings.” 

156. James William Claridge, for “Improvements in appa- 
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ratus for feeding furnaces with fuel, cleaning the grates, and — 


consuming the smoke.” 


January 6. z) 
205. Henry Thos. Johnson, for ‘‘ Improved window- 
fasteners.” 
January 7. 


257. Lewis P. Halladay, for “ Improvements in saw swages.” 


258. Lewis P. Halladay, for “ Improvements in saw-sharping ~ 


machines.” 


263. Johann Seketchazy, for “Improvements in portable — 


framework for bridges.” 
265. Walter D. Pitt, for ‘“‘ Improvements in gas-burners.” 
295. Wm. Kneen, for “Improved means for attaching door- 
knobs to spindles.” 


301. Albert Unna Lewis and John Donaldson, for “An im- — 


proved door-detainer.” 
January 8. 


330. John Dunning and Benjamin Priestly, for “ Improve- — 


ments in sash fasteners.” 


353. Norman Scott-Russell, for * Improvements in combined 


door-springs and checks.” 
January 9. ; 

428. Alfred Wright, for “An improved weathered facing- 
brick for building purposes.” 
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Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 


BILLS 


Wrought-Iron Work. 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stores, and Hearths, 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 


OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 
Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 


SCHOOLING’S PA 


— 


A Business Supplement 


Contract 


to Ghe Architect, 


LONDON, JANUARY 24, 1890. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Jan. 29.—For Additions, &c.,to the Middle 
Public School, Gallowgate. Messrs. Matthews & Mackenzie, 
Architects, 255 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


APPLETON-WITH-HULL.—Jan. 27.—For Construction of 
Sewer. Mr. William Owen, Cairo Street Chambers, War- 
rington. 

BARNET.—Jan. 30.—For Building Block of Five Cottages. 
Mr. Joseph White, Surveyor, 35 High Street, Barnet. 


BEAUMARIS.—Feb. 3-—For Building Public Slaughter- 
house. Mr. J. Rice Roberts, Town Clerk, Beaumaris. 

BELFAST.—-Jan. 28.—For Building Warehouse for Messrs. 
Swanton & Bones. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, 
Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

BLACKPOOL — Jan. 25.— For Building Purifying House, 
92 feet by 64 feet. Mr. J. Chew, Gas Engineer, Blackpool. 

BRADFORD.— Jan. 25.—For Building Stabling for Twenty- 
five Horses, with Harness-room and Store-room. Mr. J. 
Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 

BRADFORD.—Jan. 27.—For Workshops, Boiler-house, &c. 
Mr. Abraham Sharp, Architect, Bank Buildings, Manchester 
Road, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Jan. 30.—For Building Three Shops, Bake- 
house, and Stable. Mr. T. C. Hope, Architect, 27 Kirkgate, 
Bradford. 

BRIDGEND.—Feb. 17.Plans, &c., are invited for Sewage 
Scheme for Town. Mr..T. J. Hughes, Clerk to the Local 
Board, Bridgend. 

CASTLEBELLINGHAM.—Feb.—For Erection of Maltings 


- at the Brewery. Mr. R. P. T. Logan, Architect, Francis Street, 


Dundalk. 


ty 


LS 


fixed. 


EASIER TO FIX. 
EASIER TO REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP. 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half. turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


CASTLEFORD.—Jan. 30.—For Providing and Laying Io-inch 
Iron Water Mains. Mr. H. H. Broadbent, Clerk to the Local 
Board, Castleford. 

CLAPTON.—Jan. 31.—For Building Postal Sorting Office. 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

CoMPTON GIFFORD.—Jan. 27.—For Supply and Erection 
of Sludge-Pressing Plant and Machinery. Mr. James Mansergh, 
Engineer, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

CovENTRY.—Feb. 17.—For Construction of Two Covered 
Service Reservoirs, Cottage, &c. Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, 
Engineers, 30 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

CovENTRY.—Feb. 17.—For Three Steel Cornish Boilers 
(6 feet in diameter and 23 feet long). Messrs. T. & C. Hawks- 
ley, Engineers, 30 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

DALTON-IN- FURNESS.—Jan. 30.—For Alterations to Shop 
and to Co-operative Hall. Mr. John Butler, Architect, 12 Corn- 
wallis Street, Barrow. 

DEPTFORD.—Jan. 31.—For Two new Dock Gates in 
Channel at Royal Victoria Yard. The Superintendent, Royal 
Victoria Yard, Deptford. 

DUNDEE.—Jan. 30.—For Building Board School, Liff Road, 
Lochee. Mr. J. H. Langlands, Architect, 81 Murraygate, 
Dundee. 

DuURHAM.—Feb. 3.—For Building House and Outbuildings, 
for Mr. Maynard. Mr. W. Cook, 59 Saddler Street, Durham. 

FRIZINGHALL.—Jan. 25.—For Building Congregational 
Chapel. Mr. Herbert Isitt, Architect, 41 Sunbridge Road, 
Bradford. 

GAINSBOROUGH — March 7.— Plans are invited for the 
Erection of Market House and Public Offices. Mr. D. G. 
Macdonald, Surveyor to the Local Board, Lord Street, Gains- 
borough. ? 

GARFORTH.—Jan. 29 —For Building Three Dwelling-houses 
at Peckfield. Mr. Arthur Hartley, Architect, Carlton Cham- 
bers, Castleford. 


TENT REGISTER STOVES. 


N.B.—See that ‘‘SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon every Stove. 


f> td 
aS 
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SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, 
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HALIFAX.—Jan. 30 —For Building Twenty Scullery Houses, 
Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Feb. 11.—For Building Six-storey Mill. Mr. 
James Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HANLEY.—Jan. 30.—For Building Engine House, Boiler 
House, and Chimney Stack at Hatton, Standon Bridge Station, 
for the Potteries Waterworks Company. Mr. G. D. Harrison, 
Engineer, Hanley. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Jan. 30.—For Building Dyehouse and 
Weaving Shed, Upperhead Mills. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, 
Architects, Huddersfield. 

ISLINGTON.—For Pulling Down and Rebuilding Chapel of 
Ease Enclosure Wall and Erection of Iron Fencing. Mr. 
William Smith, Architect, 89 Upper Tollington Park, N. 

JERSEY.—Feb. 1.—For Building Parish Hall for St. 
Saviour’s. Mr. A, Curry, C E., 21 Halkett's Place, St. Heliers. 

KENDAL.—Jan. 31.—For Building Business Premises. Mr. 
S. Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

KIRKWALL.—Jan. 31.—For Repairing Manse and Church 
at Walls. Mr. T. S. Peace, Architect, Kirkwall. 

LEEDS.—Jan. 29 —For Building Boiler-house, Dyehouse, 
Sheds, &c , at Wortley Low Mills. Mr. Thomas Winn, Archi- 
tect, 5 Park Lane, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Feb..7.—For Erection of proposed [International 
Exhibition Buildings. Mr. William Bakewell, Architect, Leeds. 
_ Lreps.—Feb. 8.—For Building Board Schools, Outbuild- 
ings and Boundary Walls, Harehills. Mr. W. Packer, Clerk to 
the School Board, Leeds. 

LISKEARD.—Feb. 1.—For Building Public Hall, Rooms, 
and Offices. Mr. Otho B. Peter, Architect, Launceston. 

LONG EATON.—Jan. 30 —For Execution of Works of Water 
Supply, including Engine and Boiler House, Cottage, Pemping 
Machinery, Reservoir, Mains (20 miles), with Sluices, Fire 
Hydrants, &c. Mr. George Hodson, Engineer, Abbey Build- 


NortH Devon.—Feb. 1.—For Construction of Concrete 
Pier, with Timber Landing Stages, Approach Road, &c. Mr. 
P. W. Meik, Civil Engineer, 16 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 


NOTrTINGHAM.—Jan. 28.—For Building Three Cottages, 
Mr. L. T. Godfrey Evans, Water Engineer, St. Peter’s Gate, 
Nottingham. 

OLDBURY.—Feb. 3.—For Building Public Offices and Free 
Library. Messrs. Wood & Kendrick, Architects, West Brom- 
wich. 


PARSONSTOWN.—Feb. 21.—For Rebuilding Derrygarron 


Bridge, Road from Phillipstown to Rathangan, and Rebuilding 
Ballycon Bridge, Road Tyrrelspass to Portarlington. . Mr, 
Thomas Mitchell, Secretary to the Grand Jury, Parsonstown. 


PONTYPOOL.—Jan. 28.—For Taking Down and Rebuilding 
Crown Hotel. Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, Architect, 26 High 
Street, Newport, Mon. . 

RADCLIFFE. — Jan. 27.— For Building Eight Cottages. 
Messrs. J. Young & Co., Redbank Mill, Radcliff. 

RASTRICK.—Jan. 28.—For Building Weaving Shed. Mr, 
R. F. Rogerson, Architect, 11 Church Street, Brighouse. 

SHEFFIELD.—For Building Methodist Chapel and Care- 
taker’s House. Mr. W. J. Taylor, Architect, East Parade, 
Sheffield. . : OTC 

SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 7.—For Construction of Main Pipe 
Sewer, Crabtree Lane, and Brick Sewer, Abbeydale Road. Mr. 
G. Alsing, Engineer, 108 Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—March 1.—For Works of Improvement 
and Extension of the Royal Pier. Mr. J. G. Poole Surveyor 
to the Harbour Board, 9 St. Michael’s Square, Southampton. 


SOUTHAMPTON —Jan. 29 —For Additions to Fire brigade 
Station, Bargate Street. Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, Borough 
Surveyor. 


ings, Westminster, S.W., and Loughborough. 

MANCHESTER.—Jan. 28.—For Erection of Platform, Roof, 
Waiting Rooms, &c., Marsh Lane Station. Plans at the Engi- 
meer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. _ 

MIDLAND RaILway.—Feb. 7.—For Supply and Delivery 
of Wrought-iron Girders, Corrugated Floors, &c., for Eight 
Bridges in the Northern Division. Plans, &c., at the Engineer’s 
Office, Midland Railway, Derby. 

MILNSBRIDGE —Feb. 6.—For Building Two-storey Shed, 
&c. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS./JOHN SELL COTMAN'S | 
BUILDER'S PICTURES, 


LATELY ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


TERRINGTON.—Feb. 1.—For Building Public Elementary 
School. Messrs. Monson & Worsley, Surveyors, 13 Lendal, 
York. 

TIPTON.—Feb. 3.—For Building Wesleyan School and 
Classrooms. Messrs. Pincher & Long, Architects, West 
Bromwich. 

ULVERSTON.—Jan. 31.—For Reroofing and Additions to 
Fairview. Messrs. J. W. Grundy & Son, Architects, Brogden 
Street, Ulverston. 


| G.WRIGHT & CB 


gp 


Burlington Fine Arts Club. 


The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 


15 inches. The Titles are as follows :— 


= No. No. 


FRICTION HOISTS): ts pee 


. Twickenham. Cromer Road, 
. A Shadowed Stream./13. Dewy Eve. 
@F IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


. The Draining Mill, |14, Mousehold Heath. 
. On the Greta, 15. Cader Idris. 
ARCH” SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6. The Chateau, Nor-|16. Castle Eden Dean, 
mandy. Durham, 

7 
8 
9 
0 

: 1 

“MODEL” PATTERN. 


- Rouen from Mount)17. Bamborough Castle. 
Gonsiderable Reduction in Prices, 


St. Catherine. 18, The Interior of Nor- 
. Breaking the Clod. wich Cathedral. 
Improved Design and Action. 


. ViewinNorthWales.'19. Mountain Pass in 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 


. Norman Arches. the Tyrol. 
. Byland Abbey. 20. Postwick Grove, 
“SANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD 
BATTERSEA. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 23.— Office, 175 Strand, London, V’.C. 


+4 ee ee ‘ 
| LONDON SHOW ROOM 155, QUEEN VICTORIA.ST EC. eae 


als . on 
Have at the above address the largest Show- 
rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railing, &c. 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work 
: Coit Cases a. 
“Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 
> ea 

“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 


WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab, 1854. 


The price of the above Set is 17s. 6d. ; by post, 
carefully packed in patent roller, 18s. 
Kindly order early, as only a limited number of 
Proof Copies can be obtained. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Book- 


sellers, or from the Publisher, 


P. A. GILBERT Woop, 
175 STRAND, LOND IN, W.C. 
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UXBRIDGE.—Jan. 27.For Supply and Setting to Work at 
Dowson’s special 
Messrs. G. & W. L. Eves, Surveyors, 54 


Waterworks of Gas Engines, Pumps, and 
Compact Plant. 
High Street, Uxbridge. 


TENDERS. 


BARNSLEY. 


For Building Eight Houses and Outbuildings, Brinckman 
Street, Barnsley. Mr. H. CRAWSHAW, Architect, 1 Regent 


Street, Barnsley. 
ES Accepted Tenders. 

J. & T. Taylor, Barnsley, builder : ; 

Hammerton, Worsbro Dale, joiner. 

J. Casey, Barnsley, slater , 

Hutchinson Bros, Barnsley, plumber . ° 


BEDMINSTER. 
For Proposed New Liberal Hall and Club 
Bristol. Mr. F. W. MILLs, Architect. 
Frail, 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol . . 
Eastabrook & Sons, Bristol. ° 
W. Church, Bristol . 5 
W. Cowlin & Son, Bristol 
E. T. Hatberly, Bristol : ; 
J. Wilkins & Sons, Bristol ; ; 
J. James, Bristol ‘ é . 
H. J. Rossiter, Bristol. : . 
A. J. BEAVEN, Bristol (accepted : 
A. Krauss, Bristol . : F F = 


Club. 
Eastabrook & Sons . . , 
Stephens & Bastow . i A : 
W. Church q : . : : 4 
J. Wilkins & Sons epee ok i 
W. Cowlin & Son 
E. T. Hatherly . - 
A. Krauss . aay : 
A. J. BEAVEN (accepted) . : 
H. J. Rossiter . 3 : ; ; 
J. James . : : : : 


FIGURES. 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, 
eg" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


WOOD- 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. 


and laid to any pattern. 
noiseless and sanitary for pasements, schools, passages, &e. 


for heavy work. Deal, , 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 


‘Also Hardwood Floors, with special joint forse 


. BARNCOOSE. 
For Erection of School Buildings at Barncoose, Illogan, Corm 
wall. Mr. SAMPSON Hitt, Architect, Redruth. 


J. Odgers, Redruth . 3 ¥ - . . £1,225 10 8 
J. Julian, Truro. : 3 3 . : . 1,195 0 @ 
E. Pooley, Pool. ; é 3 ‘ ; I,tI5 10 O 
W. H. Moyle, Chacewater (and extras) 1,062 16 0 
W. H. Gray, Hlogan. ; ; : : . 1,044 10° 
A. NICHOLLS & Son, Redruth (accepted). «1,020 ae 
T. Willoughby, Redruth (avd extras) : 1,014 Oo @ 
: BOURNEMOUTH. 
; For Additions to Refuse Destructor, Bournemouth. Mr. F. W. 
LACEY, Surveyor, Bournemouth. 

. £650 0 0 Manlove, Alliott & Co., Limited, Nottingham . £965 0 © 
BEY iO Goddard, Massey & Warner, Nottingham . 850 4 6 
+ 47 © O| For Enclosures to Entrances of Wards at Sanitary Hospital, 
Se G02 20 - 0 Freemantle, for the Bournemouth Commissioners. Mr. 

F. W. LAcEv, Surveyor, Bournemouth. 
Judd & Foot, Bournemouth . : . £65 12 & 


at Bedminster, 
: CANTERBURY. 
For Heating by Hot Water on the Low-pressure System the 


£4,410 0 0} Sidney Cooper School of Art Gallery. Mr. FRANK BAKER, 
me 45245, 0-70 | City Surveyor. 
FSA 1SO=. 0-0 Hayward Bros. & Eckstein. ; 7 51 #L1452. O58 
meats 6. O Clements, Jeakes & Co. : : 137 10 @ 
. 44)100 07.0 W. H. Wharton, Chesterfield 120 0 @ 
3.983 0 0 Messenger & Co, Loughborough Iol 5 @ 
3,900 0 O J. Jeffreys : 5 f is - 97 0 @ 
SAGE OF:O Court Bros., Canterbury . ; : é ; 2 10 @ 
Ea POORLO VO Comyn, Ching & Co. . : : : S29. 0 6 
43.00 ico 56 Jones & Co. : ws avaieie toe os > ; o2 FOS O30 
|  DRuRY & BIGGLESTON, Canterbury (accefied) . 7312 ® 
5 Bacon & Co. pili aye 5 aps ete OD eee 
1,543 0 0 
5 = T4430 0 COLCHESTER. 
. 1,438 © o| For Erection of Stables and Alterations at Williams Walk, for 
FHA? 30-<0 Mr. G. W. Mallinson. Mr. J. W. START, Architect, Cups 
PSO 5 ate Chambers, Colchester. 
1,387 0° 0 T. J. Ward, Colchester . £250 0 © 
1349 270-20 A Diss, Colchester “7250°"0, 28 
¥,270- 0.0 F. Dupont, Colchester F : ‘ tee 2agnO.-O0 
1,260 0 Oo C. E. Orfeur, Colchester. 5 ; ; . 243° 0 © 
1,200 0 o| W. A. CHAMBERS, Colchester (accepted ) 198 @ © 


ETE 
NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Saal eiveottiaaien = Beast St 
Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up 
Rivals the Electric Light. 


Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 
Adapted for 


Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


LONDON, E.C. 


BLOCK FLO 


PATENT. 
and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at shor 
The system can be applied to floors composed of any siz° or shape Blocks, 
sound and effective. Dry, 
TDnmevabie 
Also largo 


Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving expense and being quive as : 
Nice appearance for liviny rooms. Vonsned tor dancing. 
Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. 
For Particulars, Prices and Samples, apply to 


FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. 


eretnailirg. Tnin Victoria Floors laid on dealor old floors, with specia 


Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, 


lelue ndsecretnaited 
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EXETER. 


For Erection of Board Schools for the District of St. Thomas 
Messrs, DRAKE, BRYAN & TAYLOR, Joint 
Architects, Queen Street Chambers, Exeter, and 8 Unity 
Quantities by deat: 


the Apostle. 


Street, Bristol. 

MANS IN; Facey, Taunton. 

- E. T. Hatherley, Bristol . : - 
Cowlin & Son, Bristol ; ; 
Ham & Passmore, Exeter 
R. W. Rouse, Plymouth 
T. Jones, Crediton 
John Reed, Plymouth 
Setter Bros, St. Thomas, Exeter 
F, W. Vanstone, Paignton : 

’ Turner & Skinner, Honiton . 

J. L. Smale, Exeter . é ‘ 

_W. Trevena, Plymouth 
Stephens & Sons, Exeter . 

W. H. Gooding, St. Thomas : 
Wm. GIBSON, Exeter (accepted) . 
J. Blatchford, St. Thomas . : 


HECKMONDWIKE. 
For Building Eleven Houses, Grove Road. 
Woop & Son, Architects, Cheapside, Heckmondwike. 


Accepted Tenders. 
J. B. Allatt, Heckmondwike, mason 


J. Richardson & Sons, Staincliffe, joiner 
Grange & Cookson, Heckmondwike, plasterer 


J. M. Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater 


WAG Barraclough, Heckmondwike, plumber . 


LONDON. 


For Additions and Sundry Works to Premises, Heath Street, 
Hampstead, for Mr. J. G. Richardson. 
Pridmore, Architect, 2 Broad Street gS Be 


H. & W. Grey 


LONDON— continued. 


For Erection of Three Shops and Dwelling-houses, Rosslyn 
Hill, N.W., for Mr. James Boumbridge. 
PRIDMORE, Architect, 2 Broad Street Buildings. Quantities 
by Mr. Alfred Griggs. 


Mr. ALBERT E. 


- £3,997 6 8 G. Lyford . : ; . : ; . £45590 oO 
% + £35,597 01 0 Potter & Son ‘ 4 é : 4,450 0 oO 
: = t23 597.5 2 OF 0 A. & W. Garnar - 4 “ - 4,100 0 oO 
: 12435928 4-070 Taylor & Son ‘ : . 4,086 0 0 
s 13, E35i 0440 E. Toms . 4 . . «34504500570 
> 123.007 OO McCormick & Sons . : Z « "339985 20 ho 
; 4 113,089 |. O70 Grover & Sons . : c - : - +3779 aOs Lo 
: + "83075 +0120 Killby & Gayford «3,734 20 
: g°2,984° 0 0 H. Kinc & Co., Hampstead (accepted ) « 3404. 00 
5 . 2,922 0 0 No shop fronts in this contract. 
; H 238 ae = For Erection of a Shop and Dwelling-houses, Rosslyn Hill, 
‘ g 2,890 act N.W., for Miss Emma Day. Mr. “ALBERT E, PRIDMORE, 
; ‘ 2,855 he tem Architect, 2 Broad Street Buildings. Quantities by Mr. 
‘ : 2783 aS Alfred Griggs. 
“ j 2.760 AG G. Lyford . ; ; ; : ‘£1512. One 
é Taylor & Son : y : oy gay SF ee 
A. & W. Garnar ; aes Peis yee) 
; E. Toms . : 5 1,339. Do 
Messrs. SAMUEL McCormick & Sons . 3 + 1,298 “0 70 
Grover & Sons . . : 7 «>: “1;260T, -O =70 
Killby & Gayford : oo 1 23a rere 
. £968 0 oO H. Kinc & Co, Hampstead (accepted) - . 1,146, 080 
287, ato Potter & Son. 1,140 0 O 
89 Io oO No shop fronts in this contract. 
s Z 5 For Alterations and Shop Fittings at No. 23 Chapel Street, 


Larke & Son é 
Manktelow & Co. 


Mr. ALBERT E. STEVENS BrOS.,148 


: .£290 0 0 
Taylor & Son . ’ S272 OO 
W. Birch ‘ : h 265 0 Oo S.W. 
R. E. ANNAN (accepted) : ‘ A . Ae PRES eae) Charteris 


For New Drains and Sanitary Work at Finsbury Barracks, for 
Her Majesty’s Lieutenants of the City of London. 


HERBERT SHOPPEE, Architect. 


McCormick & SONS (accepted ). 


Mr. C. LAMBLE (accepled ) 


Martin, Wells & Co: : 


Edgware Road, W., for Mr. R. Welford. Mr. WILLIAM A, 
BurRR, M.S.A, "Architect, % Chancery Lane, W.C. 


. £279 0 Oo 
260 0 Oo 
Seven Sisters Rd. ‘(accepted ) 217 10 “40 


e . . 


For Alterations and Additions to the Prince Alfred, Cornwall 
Road. Mr. H. W. Bubp, Architect, 76 Vincent Square, 


- £559 0 O 


; 540 0 O 
: j x « 409 FOU 
Pewterer’'s Work. 


HELLING (accefied ). 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
“COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG,, ETC, 


Twelvye- inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 48, 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE GATALOGUE SENT POST] | 


FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Ack for““Survzyine Lisr.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


818 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C, 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


pSPHINA 5 PORTLAN D CEMENT 


1121bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to Idinch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
% 10,000 tons supplied to Cardift 
J and Hereford Water Works. 
. & Specially adapted for Con- 
™ crete Floors and Street Paving. 


= tC, .s 
=e ) “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND GEMENT 


/ Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 


: = ee carrying, and cheapest Cement 

Ces in ‘the’ market. Specially 

adapted for laying encaustic 

tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 

Samples aufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
Boe Liss Ling, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian a ite 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bric 
&ec. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim¢ 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. “ 


per square inch; 28 days. 
“ina wee, ey SS 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


om Award: Gold Medal, 

International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 

“ Model Dwelling,’ ’ New- 

LONDIN! castle Exhibition, 1887. 

7 uononis \ TS I} 


: | LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
iret DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


MITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 


ND BLUE PR OCESS COPIES. 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS. PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
&C. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman, 
tor ee 
FINSBURY DRA ee OFFICE, 
70 PAVEM Bo NT, .E.C. 


SEYSSEL, 
ASPHALTE, 
&c. 


Ee HE 


PILKINGTON & Go. SPHAT TE. 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, BRACECHURGH ST.,E.C, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, . 
NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns 

Pointed, hooped, raised, and 

repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
AND 
Electric Bells 


| Supplied and fixed, Bsti- 
mates free Distance no niet 
object. pes aes 


TELEGRAMS— 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.” & 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.]* LIMITED. (1871. 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


very information to be obtained at the Company's 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 4£.C. , 


NIGHTINGALE’S” 


EVER 


BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 


ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. | S0leProprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby- 
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Specialty: ‘BALTIC REDWOOD.” 
Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886. ; Pela 

we 
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LONDON—continued. 
fee Clubro eo SCAWBY GROVE. 
iT W. Bu bp, Architect jo Vingent Square, S.W. | Mr. | For Building Mansion, Scawby Grove, North Lincolnshire 
’ q ? (exclusive of Stabling ‘and Lodge), for Mr. Joseph 


; Bull . ° s e ® * 

Crarteris ? Peer ts, i pee a pee Pe E. W. FAREBROTHER, F.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
Buena mons : : ; ; ; ; é oe 4 S Holmes & Co "Wainfleet : ‘ ‘ ‘ Bb 275) 5-0, 
Prestige & Co. . : : 5 : : ae re) 5 Pee poke Saat ; i PS repel oak dy 

Pewterers Work. H. 6 & W. Cle iid BPMN A MN sete 
een ullaeeee): ose, Lincoln j Sas 7.785 oe) 
J. Guy & Co, Grimsby (accepted) . - +97, 0002, 250 
For Making- up Roads, &c., for the Chiswick Local Board. 
Barrow Gate Road. WEST BROMWICH. 

aS mw. Cor =: : , PEL 765° 40: +0 For i eS ane et Globe Street, West Bromwich, for 
Sse Bikobson : ; rs 3 : . Wen r. T. G. CARTWRIGHT, Architect, 
Rhodes “4 : = f i : 40694255. 9 W. Trow & Sons, Wednesbury . 5 . £249 0 O 
Tomes & Wimpey - ; ; ; : S) 3680:.0.20 Jukes & Pennington, West Bromwich : 238 0 O 
Victoria Stone Company ee pile. 107424. 0 H. Thorpe, Wednesbury . Pea eter i ke 

Clifton Gardens. G. Law, Kidderminster (accepted ) : ‘ » 190 10° "0 
Ball . : 5 A 1,029 16 0 
Nowell & Robson... A : : tet 924 «89 WILBY. 

Adams . : ‘ : : : . 906 1 4| For Repairs and Addition to a House at Wilby, for M 
Mate Ga ec ee kk ce bo, B80%-0.0 Par Mr. E. oye eee 
Betas |, ; nore oan I. SUB ony ape poate ee 

nee E ; E13 15." 0 
MANCHESTER. as eahe ae Wellingborough ‘ é z So elO2 104-0 
For Embankment of ToD eERitnieces Jo oe Fairey, Wellingborough . ST Pee kOZe LO @ 
Morrison & Mason ; : : : . £125,500 0 O rt Sher aes pues 4 ; . ; ; 8 5 5 
PLUMSTEAD. J. Underwood, Wellingborough . : : 95 0 9 
ForjConstruction of Pipe Sewer, with Manholes and Ventilators, R. MaRRi0TT, Wellingborough (accepted). . 99 0 0 
Cage Lane, Plumstead. Mr. W. G. FORDER, Surveyor. 
Rackham & Bentham, Plumstead : : ~£I707 0. 0 
- vest te erty (accepted Sealy TP E3G:050 
ams, Kingsland . "7 : FHIGQ “OL10 TRADE NOTES. 
PORTADOWN. 1] A WELL-ATTENDED meeti f brick 

for Erection of Municipal Buildings, Portadown. Messrs. Cannon Street Hotel on the T3th agen antler er 

> aes eS Belfast. manufacturers of the various districts supplying the London 
eattie . P ° ; 2 00 O ket +8 

Bright Bros. . : : - : ‘ : sie 5 0 : aces Sisal and: Ben hao ised cen. ee Tha it che 

Bee es sa See eee ee at ticks a imbentiee 

. 4 ioe elling price of bricks is imperative 

COLLEN Bros, Hanover Street (accepted ) 2,457 0 O|to meet the increased cost of fuel and materials and the 


Bonds aT 


CHARING CROSS, 
LOND ON, N x : 


[ee sis tubo coors and Dark Oak, from 


FLOORS eet ticcessesoucs wove. | 
eet ticcessesoucs wove. | Stocks Scasoned Woods. X T an E Xx 10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLETE. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 60 


Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Floorings. 
GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM (every Block ie Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys). 
Chief Offices:_22 CHARING CROSS; LONDON, Ww. (A. EB. GEARY, Manager.) 


TEBBUTT’S Patent “SAFETY” BRICK 


? R STABLES, YARDS, 
= LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &e. 


== ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

C. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING, 
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advance given in the price of labour.” 2. “ Thatin the opinion 
of this meeting it would prove of great advantage to the industry 
if brickmasters supplying the London district would co-operate 
in dealing with the various labour questions as they arise.” 


A CASTING has been made by a Chicago firm, consisting of 
a cylinder 6 feet high, 20 inches in diameter, and only 4 inch 
thick, being equivalent to casting a plate 6 feet long, and about 
5 feet wide, and only } inch thick. The casting is perfectly 
sound, and weighs 160 pounds. 


THE Philadelphia Raz/way World says :—The veteran civil 
engineer, Horatio Allen, who was prominently identified with 
the earliest steam railway movement in America, died at his 
home in Montrose, N.J., on Tuesday, December 31, 1889. He 
was born in Schenectady, N.Y., in 1802. In 1824 he was 
appointed resident engineer of the Delaware and Susquehanna 
Canal. A few years later he was sent to England by the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company to purchase iron needed 
for its railway, and also to arrange for the construction of several 
locomotives. They were imported, and one of them, the Stour- 
bridge Lion, run by Mr. Allen, was the pioneer practical 
locomotive in the United States. Subsequently he held various 
important appointments, his last official place being that of 
consulting engineer of the Brooklyn Bridge. 


THE Dover Harbour Board have decided to expend a sum 
of 20,000/. to further develop the docks, with a view to improve 
the capabilities of the port for trade purposes. Large ware- 
houses for the reception of grain and other cargoes are to be 
erected on the quays. 

THE inner roof of St. Edmund’s Church, Exeter, is to be 
reconstructed at a cost of about 250/, from the designs of Mr. 
F, J. Comin, architect, of Exeter. 

THE peal of bells at St. Mary’s Church, Harrogate, is to be 
increased from six to eight, and money is being collected for 
the purpose. 

AT the special meeting of the Cheltenham Town Council it 
was reported that the Local Government Board had sanctioned 
two loans —one for 8,812/. for land, and the other for 188/. for 
works—towards carrying out the colonnade improvement. 
Plans by the Council of the Ladies’ College for an extension of 
the college buildings were approved. 

THE old City church of St. Antholin, Budge Row, burnt in 
the Great Fire, and rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren, was, as is 
well known, taken down some years ago by special Act of 


UANTITIES, , LITHOGRAPHED| 3:25 0° ovaNamnns, sstriaTas, 


Accurately and with despatch. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Brits or Quanritiss, Spzctrications & Rerozrts | METCHIM & SON, 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | “ 


20 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 


Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 
now ready, price Ed. 


Parliament. Careful measurements were taken, and a perspec. 


tive sketch of it has now been executed in the best Sicilian- 
marble by Mr. C. H. Mabey, sculptor, 
lately placed in the memorial erected from the designs of Mr, 
J. Douglas Mathews. 


of Westminster, and 


THE Town Council of Coatbridge have given the statutory 


notice of the intention of the Council to build a town hall and 


municipal buildings for the burgh, and as no protest has been 
lodged during the time by any of the ratepayers, a plébiscite 
will not be necessary, and the plans, showing an estimated cost 
of 19,800/., will be proceeded with. Contracts will be accepted. 
at the next Council meeting, ; 


DAYBROOK CHURCH, near Nottingham, has just been 
reopened for Divine service. The fittings in the interior are 
exceedingly chaste, and amongst those specially noticeable may 
be mentioned a handsome oak pulpit with its fittings, a prayer 
desk and a lectern, all of which were entrusted to Messrs. 


Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and London, for execution. — 


THE new schools, Millom, are warmed and ventilated by 
means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, supplied by 


Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester, 


Two additional sheds, giving upwards of 25,000 feet 
additional floor space, are to be erected by the Dundee Har- 
bour Trustees. 

THE heating arrangements of the new wing of the Not- 
tingham Borough Lunatic Asylum have been carried out by 
Messrs Ashwell & Co, of Leicester. Air is warmed by steam~ 
batteries in the subway and blown into the different wards by 
means of Blackman fans. A corresponding system of extraction 
is also provided. Every ward, dormitory, or bedroom has its. 
independent inlet and extraction flues. 

A CouRSE of free lectures is announced to be delivered at 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, on Wednesday evenings, om 
“‘ Matters connected with Building.” The following are among: 
the lecturers :—Mr. Banister Fletcher, J.P, F.R.LB.A, Dil 
Prof. T. Roger Smith, F.R.1.B.A.; Prof W. H. Corfield, M.A, ~ 
M.D.; Prof. Armstrong, Ph.D, F.R.S. ; Prof. A. B. W. Ken- 
nedy, F.R.S., ; Prof. Marshall Ward, M.A ; and Prof. W. C. 
Unwin, F.R.S. 

THE townspeople of Worcester at a public meetingappro 11d 
of the City Council contributing 5002. towards obtaininga B il- 
for the improvement of the Severn navigation from Cardiff to 
the city, and 5,000/. towards Carrying out the scheme. 


NTITIES, ESTIMATES, 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, — 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.O., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of ell the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. rae 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing — 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous | 


(Established 1841) 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. | 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 

SPRAGUE'S TArrEs, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
L192 


Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Praxs of Estatzs, with or without Views, taste- S f ii - [_ EX L. = A D 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, | 
| GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 
gabe sans heey os Be 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, GROVER & CO. (Lim. 


NGINEERS, &c., 
| Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


| Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
| (sent post free), 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 

é Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 

&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


me J. L. ALLDAY, 


2 SHAKESPEARE 


cage PRINTING WORKS, 
ne AY! BIRMINGHAM, 


Y OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners, 
= Prices quoted on application f li y 
Railwey Station, for all Vatietien of DOSE START ort ge y 
ected specially to suit Architects’ 

BATH STONE { Specifications and Builders’ use, 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corshar Down Quarry. Wilts, | . 


Yay Zi. 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 
AY For Churches, Schools, 
Estimates and full particulars 


=28 Clapham Junction, 8.w.! 


Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


SPOTTISWOODE & C0, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen — 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 
Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &e. < 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, EC... 
JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 

Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 


Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. E 4 


QUEX [RON COMPANY, 
KILBURN, N.W. 
Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 


Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, ~~ 


(Mr, Wuite’s System), 
flices, &c. 


on application to 


| THOS. GREGORY & CO, | Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &¢. 


Woop Pavinc ano STEAM 
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A MEMORIAL has been prepared to the late Mr. Peacock, 
M.P., at Gorton, in the shape of a bronze bas-relief panel, 
executed by the Coalbrookdale Company. 

A NUMBER of residences are to be commenced at Smethwick, 
Bloxwich (near Walsall), and near Solihull (Birmingham). 
These houses will be of a size and character adapted to the 
requirements of clerks, &c., and of the higher class of skilled 
artisans, and will contain good reception-rooms and bedrooms, 
entrance-halls and vestibules, &c., and will have large paved 
yards and good gardens. Gas and water will be laid on 
throughout. At the junction of the two roads, where the 
Solihul! houses are to be erected, it is contemplated to build a 
retail shop, with coach-house, stabling, &c., and having a total 
frontage of about 80 feet. The front elevation of these build- 
ings is intended to be of a Gothic character, and ornamental 

- stone, woedwork, brickwork and metalwork, Minton’s tiles, buff 
and red terra-cotta and other decorative accessories will be 
introduced. The total cost of erection is estimated at about 
26,000/. The architect is Mr. John Statham Davis, of 53 New- 
hall Street, Birmingham. 

THE first of the series of Exhibitions to be held at the 
Crystal Palace in 1890 will be the Stanley Show of Cycles, 
which will be open eight days, from January 24 to February I, 
inclusive. Last year the Exhibition occupied the whole of the 
grand central nave, as well as the north-western courts, and 
was unanimously pronounced to be the largest and finest 
show of cycles ever held. This year’s show, however, will be 
still larger, the demand for space being so great that it has 

- been found necessary to utilise the concert-room also. The 
grand pantomime, “ Aladdin,” will be performed every after- 
noon, and also on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday 
evenings. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


A LECTURE was delivered recently by Mr. E. Leader Wil- 
liams, the engineer of the Manchester Ship Canal, at the 
Salford Town Hall, entitled “A Visit to the Manchester Ship 
Canal Works.” Mr. Williams has recently had some forty 
pictures prepared showing the present aspect of the great work 
in the different sections between Manchester and Eastham, and 
the pictures were excellently shown on a screen by the oxy- 
peogen light, Mr. Williams giving the necessary explanation 
of each. 


Proofs, price 1s. 


THE ARTS. 


DECORATIVE PANELS. 
By M. F. EHRMANN. 
Printed in Colours. 


i. The Architect. | 4. The Painter. J. P. KNIGHT, R.A. 


2. The Engraver. 5. The Potter. 
3. The Goldsmith. 6. The Sculptor. 


Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully 
packed inside patent roller, 1s. 3d. Or the set 
of Six, 3s. 6d.; by post, 4s. 


facsimile of Cartoon by Prof. Mailart. 
‘Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE FLITCH OF BACON. 


_ By THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 
Size, Forty Inches by Twenty Inches. 1s. 34. 
Price One Shilling. ows 


Bree by post, carefully packed inside patent ck 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


be had on Special 
Plate Paper. 


Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 


patent roller, <o x 


“AND THE SEA GAVE UP THE DEAD. 


Proofs (Special), price 2s. 6d. each (thick 
Plate Paper). 
inches. Framed and Glazed in 


Dedicated, by Special Permission, to 
VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., &.6.B, 
Size, 22 inches by 30 inches. 

Price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. 
A few Tinted Proofs may 


the Celebrated Artist 
J. L. GEROME. 


Size, 40 inches by 22 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 


Wall Painting in the Panthéon, Paris 


Mr. Lees Knowles, M.P., the chairman, in introducing Mr. 
Leader Williams, said that on behalf of the meeting he could 
speak of their condolence with the widow, relatives and friends 
of the late Mr. Daniel Adamson. A noted character, a noted 
figure had passed away. Mr. Adamson was not a Lancashire 
man, but he came and settled amongst Lancashire men, and 
they were immensely proud of him. Mr, Adamson left an 
example which many young men might worthily follow. He 
raised himself by his industry, his pluck, his perseverance, to 
the position which he held. He was, if not the originator, the 
great promoter of the Ship Canal. They were grieved that 
neither Mr. Adamson nor Mr, T. A. Walker had lived to see 
the completion of the works, thcuz4 before they died that com- 
pletion was assured. When they considered that it was only 
in November 1887 that the first sod of the Ship Canal was cut, 
it was simply marvellous to look at the wonderful progress 
which had been made. 

Mr. E. Leader Williaras referre1 to the death of Mr. 
Adamson, and expressed his keen regret at the loss the com- 
munity had sustained. He had stood side by side with Mr. 
Adamson in many along and arduous fight, and therefore could 
speak of the strength of Mr. Adamson’s character, the indomit- 
able pluck with which he forced the Canal tothe front. Two 
valuable lives ended before his, those of Mr. Charles Moseley 
and Mr. T. A. Walker. Now Mr. Adamson had gone, and his 
name would always be remembered as the first promoter of the 
Ship Canal. Of course the Canal had in a sense been promoted 
before his time. Scheme after scheme had been brought forward 
years ago, and even shares had been issued, some of which he had 
in his possession. Long reports were made in past years by 
Sir John Rennie, Mr. John Chapman, and others ; but in 1833, 
when the last report was made, people said that the days of 
canals had gone by ; railways would provide the future carriage, 
and canals would not be required. It was only comparatively of 
late that people began to think it might be true that the small 
and narrow canals of last century could not compete with the 
railways, but with regard to canals on a large scale, made with 
all the modern improvements of steam and steam haulage, they 
began to ask why should these not compete with railways? 
The Suez Canal was such an undertaking; the Weaver 
Navigation, of which for long years he was engineer, was 
another. These settled the question. Steamers of some 300 
tons burden carried salt on the Navigation from Winsford and 
Northwich o Liverpool to the extent of 1,000,000 tons a year. 
Railways could not compete with the Navigation, for this 


Awarded THE GOLD MEDAL, International Health Exhibition. 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustrations which have appeared in “ 
be obtained in a separate form suitable for framing. 


THE ARCHITECT” can now 


EONDON.IGES. 


each (thin Plate Paper). 


DEPARTURE OF CRUSADERS 
FOR THE HOLY LAND. 


_By G. GUFFENS. 
Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen Inches, 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
ET 


CROWNING OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


By M. HENRI-LEOPOLD LEVY. 
(WALL PAINTING IN THE PANTHION, PARIS.) 
Size, Forty Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
| Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
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THE BANQUET. 


The well-known and beautiful Chromo-lithograph. 


By H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 
Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence, 


> By Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 


President of the Royal Academy. 


Size, 20 inches by 36 


Oak, Complete, 1 inch, 12s. 
each, Ditto, 13 inch, 
14s, each. Ditto, 
14 inch, 17s. 
each. 


BY 


M. HENRI-LEOPOLD 
LEVY. 


A few PROOFS of this FINE ART PLATE can be obtained if (ordered at once), price 2s. each; by post, 2s. 2d. 
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away, and it was obviously cheaper to employ it for that 5z miles. The length of the arms of the Salford Docks was 
reason alone. Given a waterway with stone slopes that the 1,350 feet, 1,177 feet, and 828 feet. The Manchester docks had 


increased by increase of profits or capital or anything else. The | area of water space was 23 acres. Mr. Williams gave the 
Suez Canal was a wonderful instance of this fact. At first the following general particulars with regard to the work of the con- 
working expenses were far more than the profits, and now the tractor :—Number of steam navvies employed 96, including 
profits were out of all proportion to the working expenses. Let 3 German navvies, 4 French navvies, and 58 Ruston & 
them remember that fact for the first year or two of the exist- Proctor’s navvies ; 1 large floating dredger, number of locomo- 
ence of the Manchester Ship Canal. Mr. Williams proceeded | tives 169, number of steam cranes 166, number of portable and 
to give some general details with regard to the Ship Canal. | other steam engines 128, number of steam pumps 187, number 
He said that the total length of the canal was 353 miles; the | of waggons 5,900, number of pile engines 49, length in miles of 
minimum width of the canal at bottom, 120 feet; the average | temporary railway 213, number of men and boys 11,489, 
width at water level, 172 feet. The bottom width of the canal number of horses 182, quantity of coal used each month 
between Barton and Manchester (23 miles) was increased to 10,000 tons, quantity of Portland cement used each month 
170 feet. The minimum depth was 26 feet, 8,000 tons. On some of these facts Mr. Williams briefly com- 


DETAILS OF LOCKS, 


way, which people of vivid imaginations thought would bring 


Size of Sizeof_—— Size of Number the blue sea and the ozone and the shrimps to Manchester, and’ 
vee ee Taree 3 ey Bast ad Fal pointed out that that scheme could not possibly work, because 
lock. feet. in feet. feet. sluices. ft. in. there was a fall of 60 feet between Manchester and Liverpool, 

{ 2 sluices So that goods at Manchester would have to be hauled up toa 
Eastham . 600x 80 450x 50 ey renes ft. — height of 80 feet or go feet. In the same way between here ~ 
wide, and Liverpool, where they expected new industries to grow, they 
[ 2 sluices, } would under Mr. Fulton’s scheme have had the tidal river far 
Latehford | 7600 565" Igsokigs) us a4 carey Bee gs OF lana a great cliff. Instead of that, by their series of locks the 
i etiicse canal kept level with the country, and a vessel of 3,000 tons 
ites: » 600% 65) asgxas ves ced go 30 fi 1 r6id accomplished the descent of the 60 feet by locks in the course of 
} wits an hour. At the close of these preliminary remarks the gas was 
4 <stulees lowered, and the pictures were Shown on the sheet, the first of 
Patton » 600x65 450x45 — 30 a Is 0 them being one of the late Mr. Adamson. 
wide, ao 
f 4 sluices 7 
Mode Wheel 600 x 65 ASO X45 ) ee i 13 0 A WELL-VENTILATED HALL, 


THE Great Assembly Hal!, the headquarters of the Tower 
The total fall from level of water in the Manchester docks to Hamlets Mission, so long associated with the name of Mr. 
level of tide rising 14 feet 2 inches above the Old Dock Sill at | F. N. Charrington, is a remarkable building. Situated in the 
Liverpool was 65 feet 6 inches The following were the Mile End Road, the hall is the centre of so many places of _ 


dimensions of subsidiary locks :— Weston Marsh Lock, 2209 feet , good work that the mere enumeration would make a list of over 
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fifty items, There is a spacious coffee-palace, which is self- 
supporting, and supplies all the attractions of the public-house 
without the dangers from intoxicating drink ; a book-saloon 
does its part to counteract the pernicious influence of * penny 
horribles ;” numerous club-rooms and offices, young men’s and 
young women’s Christian Association-rooms, building societies, 
coal-club, provident club, Phoenix Order Temperance Society, 
singing-classes, violin-classes, sick benefit club, &c. Three fine 
entrances—one on either side and the third in the centre—lead 
into a vestibule of octagonal shape, with a number of exits, 
Behind the vestibule is the great hall, holding nearly 5,000 
persons. Here meetings are held nightly, and particularly on 
Sundays, when the accommodation is none too great, hundreds 
often being unable to get in. The hall has a height of nearly 
5o feet in the clear, a depth of nearly 134 feet, and a width of 
70 feet. There are two galleries, with double platforms, and 
organ and choir space. The ceiling is nearly flat (for sound), 
with coved sides. 
The Assembly Hall is the largest mission hall in England, 
or in the world, and gathering as it does continually vast 
audiences within its walls, the question of warming and 
ventilation was a most anxious one. Different methods were 
examined, and one decided on, but discarded for Messrs. J 
Constantine’s convoluted stoves, the result being that the hall 
ranks as the best ventilated public building in London, even 
when filled to its utmost capacity. While two stoves were origi- 
nally fixed, Mr. Charrington has stated that only one is required 
to be used, so efficient has the system been found. A further 
and unexpected result is that the inlet provided for fresh air for 
warming purposes in winter has been found of special value as 
supplying much-needed cool air in summer time. 
The system of ventilation, combined with the warming 
apparatus, connected with the convoluted stove, is at once 
_ comprehensive yet simple. Atmospheric air, warm or cold, as 
needed, is admitted in sufficient volume through a series of 
“grids” inserted in the floor, over flues set in the basement, 
and running right round the hall. The egress of foul air is 
secured by outlets in the ceiling, communicating with vast 
horizontal flues running into upright flues, and so to the out- 
side atmosphere. Thus the air in the building can be fre- 
quently changed, and a continuous supply of fresh air secured. 
Speakers are often put under a needless pbysical strain for 
want of air, not only while speaking, but during the waiting 
time, without mentioning the after effects, such as headache, 
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speaker at Mile End Assembly Hall, thanks to the near approach 
to perfection in the system adopted. Indeed the convoluted 
Stove appears, from a recent personal investigation, to be prac- 
tically perfect of its kind. It is so arranged as to bring the 
maximum of heating surface into contact with the atmospheric 
air, while keeping fire and air separate from each other, to the 
manifest advantage of added purity in the latter. In the con- 
struction of the stove provision is made for expansion and con- 
traction of the metal, and for the largest possible radiating. 
surface with a minimum of grate space. The air to the 
apparatus being drawn from the outside and not from the build- 
ing itself, is fresh and pure. Having suffered from frequently 
speaking in ill-ventilated rooms, the writer has been led to 
make some inquiry into the subject. Examples of “ How not 
to do it” are legion, and might be quoted in abundance. He is 
fully convinced that good ventilation is possible in all buildings 
and also that it is not expensive. 


THE LONDON “SUBWAY RAILWAY” BILLS. 


_ THE promoters of the London Central (Subway) Railway Bil? 


have given an intimation of their intention not to proceed any 


| further in the coming Session with their Bill which has been 


deposited. This scheme proposed the construction of a “sub- 
way railway” over four miles in length, commencing in the 
Uxbridge Road, Hammersmith, about 60 yards from the 
eastern end of Shepherd’s Bush Common, passing v74 Oxford 
Street to its termination in New Oxford Street at the eastern 
boundary of the parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. The capital 
sought by the company proposed to be incorporated was 
1,500,000/., with borrowing powers not exceeding 500,020/. 
The promoters of the Kensington and Paddington (Subway) 


' Railway Bill have also given notice that this Bill will not be 


further proceeded with. The route proposed to be taken by 
this scheme was from Exhibition Road, Kensington, to the 
junction of Grand Junction Road with London Street, in the 
parish of Paddington. The total length of this line was a little: 
over a mile and a half, and the capital sought to be authorised 
was 450,000/, with 150,000/. borrowing powers. The abandon- 


ment of these two Bills, together with the North and South of 
London Subway Railway and the City and North of London 
Subway Railway schemes, the withdrawal of both of which has 
already been announced, leaves, of the five subway railway 


relaxed throat and neuralgia. No anxiety oppresses the 


schemes originally projected by new companies, only the -- 
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Central London Railway Bill to be proceeded with. As re- 
gards this Bill, which seeks powers to construct a line over 
four miles and a half in length from Bayswater Road, vid 
Oxford Street and King William Street, to its termination by a 
junction with the authorised City of London and Southwark 
Subway, the deposit has been paid and everything done in 
accordance with the standing orders for proceeding with the 
scheme this Session. Although not projected by a new com- 
pany, the proposed extension of the authorised City of London 
and Southwark Subway from Stockwell to Clapham is being 
proceeded with by the promoters. 


THE NAVIGATION OF THE SEVERN. 


A PUBLIC meeting, convened by the mayor, Mr. Smith 
Carington, was held at Worcester on Monday to elicit the 
feeling of the inhabitants of Worcester with regard to the Bill 
to be introduced in the next session of Parliament for deepening 
the river Severn from Gladden Brook, near Stourport, to 
Gloucester, The attendance was small, the opinion of the 
public having been anticipated by the vote passed in the Town 
Council in favour of the measure. The Mayor explained the 
position of Worcester in reference to the Severn, and entered 
into a history of previous means taken for improving the 
mavigation of the river. Forty-five years ago an Act was 
passed for deepening the river to a uniform depth of 6 feet from 
near Stourport to Gloucester against great opposition. At that 
time it was sought to obtain a depth of 12 feet by means of 


weirs and dredging, but only 6 feet could then be obtained. 


They now sought to obtain power for making the additional 
6 feet, so as to bring sea-going vessels from Cardiff to 
Worcester. Cardiff would assist. them materially, and the 
merchants of that port intended if this scheme was carried out 
to run daily steamers to and from Worcester and Cardiff, and 
they would also liberally contribute towards the necessary 
expenses. The Mayor concluded by moving the statutory 
resolution (35 and 36 Vict., cap. gt) approving the resolution 
of the Town Council, which was seconded by the sheriff, Mr. 
Higgs. Mr. G. E. Martin, one of the present commissioners of 
the Severn Navigation Improvement Bill, supported the 
motion, and was followei by Mr. T. R. Hill, another Improve- 


RECOGNITION OF SERVICE. 


AT the last meeting of the West Hartlepool Town Council the 
salary of the borough engineer, Mr. J. W. Brown, A.M.1.C.E, 
F.GS., was, by a large majority, increased from 400/. to 500/, 
per annum. Mr. Brown was eulogised on the efficient and able 
manner in which his department is conducted, and on the 
skilful manner in which he had designed and carried out the 
engineering work of the Corporation. Many extensive schemes 
are in hand and in contemplation in this rapidly developing 
port. 


BROMSGROVE CHAPEL AND SCHOOL, 


ALTERATIONS in this chapel almost amount to a reconstruction 
of the nave. The west window has been enlarged and filled in 
with stained-glass ; the old glass in the lancet windows is 
replaced by light-toned painted glass, and the roof richly 
treated. Messrs. John R. Lee & Co., Limited, of Birmingham, — 
who were enyaged to carry out the improvements, have given 
great satisfaction in the thoroughness and excellence of their 
work, Above the dado, which is a rich, deep red, runs a band 
2 feet wide in yellow, diapered with a free flowing design in 
orange, enriched at intervals with ornamental centres in red; _— 
above this, the walls are spaced out in panels, the ground 
colour a pale green tint, alternating with blue and orange pink. 
In the centre of the blue panels are recesses in the walls 
inscribed with the names of boys, being memorials of those who 
have died. The lettering is in gold and black upon a slightly — 
tinted ground. Upon the green panels are painted borders and 
foliated designs in darker shades of the same colour, and in the 
centre of the panel are twelve niches with columns and capitals 
and arch above, within which are the figures of the Apostles, — 
the background to each figure being red or gold. Appropriate 
texts have been chosen for each figure. The upper part of — 
the wall has a border of yellow and red, and an arcade in ~ 
bronze and yellow, with a blue ground. Under the wall-plate is 
a broad band, with a running design of vine leaves in warm 
green tint. The upper part of the wall at the west end is — 
covered with a diaper of large design in red and blue. The 
whole of the broad colouring of the walls has been treated in 


ment Commissioner and late M.P. for Worcester, and the | pale tints, and the strength of colour concentrated in the — 
resolution, being put by the town clerk, was declared by the | drapery of the figures. In one panel on the north side are 
Mayor to have been carried unanimously. shields bearing the arms of the diocese, of the founder, and of © 
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_ Edward VI. The nave roof has a ground of white and cream 
tint, upon which is shown the sacred monogram in alternate 
panels, the rafters being red. A memorial window has been 
placed at the west end over the entrance to chapel. 


LIBELLING A BUILDER. 


THE action for libe] brought by Mr. Johnson, builder, against 
Mr. Helby, the chairman of the Works Committee of the 
London School Board, and the printers to the Board, was heard 
on Tuesilay before Mr. Justice Field anda special jury. The 
circumstances of the case were as follows. In 1887 Mr. Helby 
had gone through the accounts of the various building con- 
tracts with the Board, and in consequence a special committee 
was appointed to inquire into the question of retention money 
—that is, the money to be retained (20 per cent.) in the hands 
of the Board subsequent to the architect’s certificate—and 
whether certificates had been given enabling the contractors to 
draw more than 20 per cent. of the whole sum. This com- 
mittee met on July 10, and Mr. Bailey, the architect to the 
Board, was being examined when, according to the plaintiff's 
case, Mr. Helby made use of the following expression :—‘‘ The 
question of retention money, I take it, depends upon the cha- 
racter of the man. Now, here is a well-known fact—this is 
Johnson’s, and we know that Johnson. is a man without any 
means at all, and ten years ago he was a carpenter.” And, 
again, upon another occasion —“ I take it you would not give a job 
_of 16,000/. to a man who ten years ago was a carpenter—only a 
carpenter, working at the trade with his hands.” These were the 
slanderous statements for which the plaintiff claimed damages 
Mr. Helby denied that he had uttered the words, and pleaded 
privilege, but did not justify. Three hundred and eight copies 
of the evidence before the committee containing this alleged 
defamatory matter were published by the printers, who also 
pleaded privilege, and that by the 87th section of the Educa- 
tion Act, 1870 (33 and 34 Vict., c. 75), every ratepayer in a 
Schoo! Board district was entitled to have these reports, and 
that the copies had only been supplied to the ratepayers. Mr. 
Helby also counterclaimed for damages for libel, the plaintiff 
having written a letter, dated October 27, 1888, addressed to 
the chairman of the Works Department, School Board of 
London, in which was this expression, “I am quite well aware 
6f the reason for Mr. Helby’s animus against me, but I am 


Telegrams— 
“ADAMANT, HULL.” 


SEcELSEY’s 


exceedingly surprised that he should have allowed business dis- 
agreements between himself and me to so influence his conduct 
whilst engaged in the affairs of your committee.” And, again, 
in a letter written by the plaintiff, dated January 26, 1889, 
addressed to a member of the School Board, these words, “ The 
event proved his (Mr. Helby’s) prejudice and animus against 
me, for when reading out from the wages book he deliberately 
passed over pages of full-price men and went on to improvers, 
apprentices, and men employed in country jobs, so as to lead 
the committee to believe that the majority were paid under the 
usual rate.” As to which the plaintiff pleaded justification. 

The hearing of the case occupied several days. 

Mr. Justice Field said that the jury had two actions to 
dispose of, though practically there were three. The plaintiff 
brought his first action against Mr. Helby, and in that action 
he charged that the defendant had uttered defamatory words of 
him without justification or excuse. The defendant counter- 
claimed by saying that the plaintiff had written words defama- 
tory of him without justification or excuse. Then, besides that, 
the plaintiff had also brought an action against the printers. 
Now, the question to be tried involved one of those states of 
law which varied the tribunal that had to decide the case. The 
first point raised by the defendant was that he never uttered the 
defamatory words at all. That question was for them. If they 
thought that the defendant did use the defamatory words, then 
arose the question whether he was justified or excused. Ifthere 
was any fact in dispute upon the question of the person being 
excused or not, they would have to decide that question of fact. 
It was for the plaintiff to establish to their satisfaction that the: 
defendant did use the words in question. How had the plaintiff 
established those words to their satisfaction? He then went 
through the evidence on the point, and contended if the defen- 
dant uttered the words the next question arose whether 
they were excused. It was the occasion of an inquiry, and the 
defendant had a common interest to investigate the truth. 
Primd facie, that was privileged ; but he must not use the 
occasion to gratify his anger, spite, or for some other indirect 
motive. To say an untrue thing of another calculated to do 
him an injury was a wrong. The defendant’s own evidence 
was, “I did not believe on July Jo that the plaintiff was a man 
of no means.” The question then was, Did the defendant utter 
the words dond fide, honestly believing them to be true, and in 
the honest exercise of that belief, and not from any indirect 
motive? As to damages, they must take into account generally 
what such a statement would be calculated to do, and what 
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the conduct of the defendant had been from the beginning of 
the matter down to the present time. The defence to the 
counterclaim that the defendant was actuated by animus 
against the plaintiff was that the words were true. In the 
action against the printer there was no question of malice. 
Yet if one man published a libel of another he was liable to pay 
damages. The only question for them was as to publication, 
of which there was clearevidence. They must assess the gross 
amount of damages against both defendants and then apportion 
them separately against each defendant. 

The jury found that the defendant Mr. Helby did utter the 
words alleged by the plaintiff, and that he did not utter them 
Lond fide, believing them to be true, on which finding his lord- 
ship said he would hold that the defendant was not excused. 
The jury further found that the defendants Hazell & Co. had 
published ; and, on the counterclaim, that the words used by 
the plaintiff were not substantiaily true, but that the plaintiff 
made them in the honest belief that they were true, and that 
the plaintiff was excused. As to damages, they found 202/,— 
that was, against the defendant Helby 200/, and against Hazell 
& Co. 22, 

Judgment accordingly. 


THE FORTH BRIDGE. 


THE following is the twenty-seventh quarterly report of inspec- 
tion by Major-General Hutchinson, R.E., and Major Marindin, 
C.M.G., R.E., of the works in progress for the construction of 
the bridge over the river Forth :— 


Railway Department, Board of Trade, 
Whitehall, London, S.W.: Nov. 30, 1889. 

Sir,—We have the honour to report, for the information of 
the Board of Trade, that, in compliance with the instructions 
contained in the order of October 26, 1882, and in accordance 
with the provisions of the Forth Bridge Railway Act of 1882, 
we have made our twenty-seventh quarterly inspection of the 
works for the construction of the bridge over the Firth of Forth 
at Queensferry, now nearly completed. Both the central 
girders of the two large spans have been connected together 
during the last quarter, and the bridge can now be traversed 
from endtoend. All work of a temporary character has ceased, 
and the work done upon the permanent structure and its pre- 


sent state are briefly described below :— 


ESTIMATES and PLANS FREE. 
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South Queensferry. 


South Cantilever.—The erection and rivetting of this are 
practically completed. North Cantilever.—The main members — 
of this cantilever are complete, and with the exception of a few 
feet of the wind fence, and footpaths in bay 6, the whole of the _ 
internal viaduct is in place, and nearly the whole is rivetted, 
South Central Girder.—With the exception of the footpaths, 
and a few feet of the wind fence, the whole of this girder is 
erected, and very little of the rivetting remains to be done. 
The rivetted work at South Queensferry now amounts to 
15,900 tons, an addition of 600 tons during the quarter, as com- 
pared with 1,350 tons during the previous quarter, leaving 130 
tons to be completed. ; 

Inch Garvie. 


South Cantilever—This is completed. North Cantilever.— 
he whole of the main members are in place, and practically — 
the whole are rivetted, and with the exception of a small portion 
of the wind fence and footpaths of bay 6, the internal viaduct 
is completly built and rivetted. North Central Girder.—With 
the exception of the wind fence, footpaths, one-half of the 
flooring and a small portion of the bracing, the whole of this 
girder is erected, and about three-fourths of it are rivetted. ~ 
The total quantity of rivetted steelwork at Inch Garvie is 
18,400 tons, an addition of 850 tons during the quarter, as com- 
pared with 1,400 tons during the previous quarter, leaving 320 
tons to be completed. 


North Queensferry. 


South Cantilever.—This is completed. North Cantilever.— ~ 
With the exception of the bracing between the struts in bay 6, — 
the whole of the main members are erected, and very little of © 
the rivetting remains to be done. The flooring of bay 6 of the © 
north cantilever and the footpaths and wind fence of bay 6 of — 
both cantilevers are unfinished ; but with these exceptions the — 
whole of the internal viaduct is erected, and nearly the whole 
is rivetted. The total quantity of rivetted steelwork at North ~ 
Queensferry is about 15,750 tons, an addition of 650 tons 
during the quarter, as compared with 1,250 tons during the © 
previous quarter, leaving 280 tons to be completed. 


Permanent Way. 


South Approach Viaduct.—All the longitudinal sleepers are 
in place, and the rails laid and nearly allscrewed down. South 
Queensferry.—The teak and pine blocks in the troughs under — 
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the sleepers are laid from the end of bay 5, south, to the end of 
bay 4, north cantilever, and about 200 feet of the sleepers are 
laid, Inch Garvie.—The teak and pine blocks are laid from 
the end of bay 4, south, to the end of bay 4, north cantilever. 
North Queensferry.—The teak and pine blocks are laid from 
the end of bay 3, south, to the middle of bay 4, north cantilever, 
and the longitudinal sleepers are laid from the vertical columns 
to the end of bay 3, on the south cantilever. North Approach 
Viaduct.—With the exception of a length of 80 feet, all the 
sleepers are in place, and the rails, except for a length of 
169 feet, are laid but not screwed down. 


General Remarks. 

Steelwork.—With the exception of that for the footpaths, 
and the wind fence for the north central girder, the whole of 
the steel for the bridge has been drilled and fitted. Masonry.— 
The coping of the cantilever piers is all that remains un- 
finished. Weather.—The weather during the past quarter has, 
on the whole, been very favourable considering the season of 
the year. The highest wind pressures recorded at Garvie 
Castle were on November 2, 1889, when the large gauge 
showed a pressure of 12 lbs., the small gauge a pressure of 
34 lbs, and the revolving gauge a pressure of 27 lbs. The 
average number of men employed per diem during the quarter 
has been 1,795, and the number employed on November 23 
was 1,585. We regret to have to report that, even with this 
‘yeduced number of workmen, there have been four fatal 
‘accidents, one of which, on September 12, when a rivetter, 
John Aitkin, aged 16, was killed, owing apparently to care- 
Jessness in the fixing of astage upon which he was working. 
Two others, on September 18 and 24, are stated to have been 
‘due to the falling of pieces of wood from a height, which 
‘should not occur if proper care be taken. In the fourth case a 
‘rigger unfortunately lost his balance and fell into the water, 
‘receiving fatal injuries. The result of measurements taken on 
“November 26 shows that under the central girders there is a 
clear headway in no case less than 1 foot 1 inch above that 
specified in section 5 of the Forth Bridge Act. 


In conclusion, we can state that, so far as it is possible to | 


jedze from a periodical inspection, the high character of the 
work is being maintained to the end.—We have, &c., 
C. S. HuTCHINSON, Major-General, R.E. 
F. A. MARINDIN, Major, R.E. 
The Assistant Secretary, Railway 
Department, Board of Trade. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF MASTER PAINTERS 
t OF SCOTLAND. 


THE annual general meeting of this Association was held last 
Friday in the Waterloo Hotel, Edinburgh. Representatives 
were present from the principal towns in Scotland. Mr. J. H. 
Mackay, Dundee, presided. From the report of the committee, 
which was submitted by the secretary (Mr. W. B. Crawford, 
Glasgow), it appeared that the membership had been increased 
during the year, but in order that it might be still further 
increased during the coming year, it was agreed that the 
country should be mapped out into districts, and that the 
members of committee in these districts respectively should be 
charged with the duty of enrolling as many as possible of the 
employers in them as members of the Association. Mr. 
William Forsyth, Edinburgh, was appointed president for the 
ensuing year, and Mr. J. M‘Naught, Greenock, vice-president. 
Mr. Thomas Bonnar, Edinburgh, submitted his suggestions for 
widening the basis of the Association, and these in a modified 
form were adopted and remitted to the local associations and 
members for consideration and report to next annual meeting. 
Mr. James Clark, Edinburgh, read a paper entitled “ Notes 
on the Colour Decoration of the Paris Exhibition.” Reference 
was made to the extent and cost of the Exhibition buildings, 
and mention made of the fact that the popular feature was, of 
course, the Eiffel Tower, the appearance of which was anything 
but beautiful, being suggestive of a huge scaffolding of iron. 
Speaking of the exterior of the buildings, the finest view was 
pronounced to be that obtained from the Trocadéro Palace, 
whence the whole Exhibition, with its domes, towers, pinnacles 
and minarets, the gardens filled with fountains and statuary, 
| and the beautiful detached pavilions, met the gaze of the be- 
holder. The architecture and exterior colouring were then 
described and commented on, the whole stated to present a scene 
so magnificent and so charming in its effect as to linger long in 
the memory of the visitor. The details of the main buildings 
were then gone into, and particular attention directed to such 
outstandingly beautiful features as the main entrance on the 
Champ de Mars, the exterior and interior of the main and side 
domes, and the main vestibule, from which the principal sec- 
tions, each with its beautiful gate, as they are termed, radiate. 
Speaking next of the fine art galleries, reference was made to 
the colour treatment, which in the central gallery was particu- 
larly fine. Leaving the main buildings, notice was taken of the 
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various beautiful palaces which are clustered round the base of 
the Eiffel Tower. Among these, two purely French ones— 
those of the City of Paris and: the Ministry of War—were 
admired, and their details gone into. Following these, the 
pavilions of the Argentine, Brazil, Mexico, Venezuela, Salvador, 
Bolivia, Chili and Siam, the architectural features of which 
were most diversified, representing Moorish, Indian, Flemish, 
Italian, Chinese, Japanese and other Oriental styles, were 
described, and their colour treatments minutely detailed. Some 
practical deductions were then drawn, and the-great importance 
of the study of colour emphasised. While granting that form 
was more important than colour primarily, and that good form 
exercised a beauty independent of colour, still stress was laid 
on the fact that the judicious introduction of colour gave a 
charm and beauty to form, and that in the eyes of the decorator 
it ever holds the first place. A contrast was drawn between 
the brightness and clearness of Parisian buildings and the 
grimiress and smoky condition in which town buildings in 
Scotland are allowed to remain, without the slightest attempt 
being made to clean or beautifythem. In conclusion, reference 
was made to the improvement which would be effected by the 
introduction into our public buildings and churches of more 
bright and beautiful colours than are at present adopted, and 
the more extensive use of gilding. 
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———— 
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Border Regiment, others for quartermaster’s stores, and s 
forth. The fire originated in the pay office at the east end C) 
the upper floor of the building, and the wind being from the 
east, and the timbers of the roof old and dry, the flames spread 
with great rapidity, notwithstanding the efforts of the garrison, 
reinforced by the Carlisle Volunteer Fire Brigade. The powder 
magazine of the Castle is situated within twenty paces of 
the scene of the fire, and as the wind was blowing in 
that direction some fear was entertained lest the safety of that 
building should be endangered. At one time the flames shot 
up as high as the Norman keep, which forms a prominent 
architectural feature of the old fortress. Another detached 
new building, however, is situated between the magazine and 
the burning pile, and by ten o’clock, the fire having exhausted 
itself by burning all the combustibles of the old palace, had 
practically burnt itself out. Nothing definite has yet been 
ascertained as to the origin of the fire, but it is surmised that it 
was caused by soot lodging on a beam in a chimney and 
becoming ignited. ‘2 


a 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


ON January 17 the final meeting of the executive council of the 
British section of the Paris Exhibition was held at the Mansion 
House. Sir Polydore de Keyser presided, and submitted a 
draft report of the council’s proceedings with a statement of 


accounts and balance sheet, which were approved. The presi- 
dent stated that the council would be able to pay all their debts 
without calling upon the guarantors for any contribution what- 
ever. That result was a very Satisfactory one, looking to the 
extremely difficult and expensive task they had undertaken and 
to the fact that, unlike former exhibitions, they had no Govern- 
ment subsidy to fall back upon. The work of the British 
section had been admirably carried 


A DESTRUCTIVE fire occurred in Carlisle Castle on Jan. 18 A 
soldier entering the inner ward for the purpose of lighting fires 
in the orderly rooms, saw flames in the window of one of them, 
and at once gave the alarm. The fire bugle was sounded, and 
the garrison turning out manned the fire engine and ran it up 
to the building, in which the fire was now raging with great 


in_ whic on, and the fine art section 
force. The building is one of some historic interest. It! was one of the most brilliant in the whole exhibition. The 
formed part of an Edwardian palace in which Parliaments were | British section, of course, had had its troubles and disappoint- 
held in the reign of Edward I., and communicated with the 


ments to contend with, but thanks to the services of a devoted 
and able staff there never had been an exhibition at which less 
anxiety and inconvenience had been experienced. He desired 
to pay a well-deserved tribute to Mr. Hunter Donaldson, a 
member of the committee, who superintended the decoration 
of the courts, to Mr. H. Trueman Wood and Mr. Cundall, the 
Commissaire Délégué and secretary, and to Mr. Deschamps, 
the director of the art section, for all their services. On the 
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chapel and tower in which Mary Queen of Scots resided or 
was imprisoned during her sojourn in Carlisle. Much of the 
old building was destroyed years ago; but this portion, which 
was the banquet-hall, in which Parliament met, was con- 
verted in the first place into an officers me€ss-room, and more 
recently into offices for the Border deps*. Some of the rooms 
were used as orderly offices for the two Militia battalions of the 
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motion of Mr. Dredge, the council decided to return the bonds 
of guarantee to the various guarantors with an expression of 
easure that they would not be called upon. It was further 
resolved to wind-up and close the proceedings of the section 
under the articles of association. Sir Frederick Leighton 
roposed and Sir George Bruce seconded a hearty vote of 
thanks to Sir P. de Keyser for his patriotic services as president 
of the section during the last two years, which was carried 
unanimously. Sir P. de Keyser having acknowledged the 
compliment, the committee separated 
At the final meeting of the committee of the Indian section 
of the Paris Exhibition, Sir George Birdwood presiding, the 
report of the honorary director (Mr. Vincent Robinson) men- 
tioned that for the first time in the history of international 
exhibitions, India has been represented on a strictly commercial 
basis without State aid or public guarantee of any kind. 
Complaint, however, was made of the controlling power 
exercised by the Mansion House Committee, which, it was 
urged, checked progress and subsequently rendered the coun- 
sels of the specialist Indian Committee practically useless. 
“Jt was,” says the report, “the old difficulty of want of know- 
‘edge of Indian affairs joined with the most perfect confidence 
‘in dealing with them which all those who really understand 
India so deplore and suffer from so much in their relations with 
‘the Home Government, especially in commercial connections.” 
“The meeting recommended that the gold medal awarded to the 
‘Indian pavilion should be offered to the Indian Tea Districts 
Association, the largest renters of space in the section. Thanks 
were voted to the honorary director for his valuable services. 


| PATENTS. 
[This List of Patents is compiled spectally for this Journal by 
© Mr.G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner &* Cassell, Consult- 
oer Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.) 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


January 10. 

436. Samuel Hill and Rowland Hodges, for “ Improvements 
4 door catches and door fasteners.” 

481. Ernest Geo. Burtwell, for ‘ Improvements in ‘rise and 


482, Ernest Geo. 


fasteners.” 


Burtwell, for “Improvements in sash 


497. Jean Gignez, for “Improvements in apparatus for 


closing doors.” 


January II. 


507. John Thos. Walton, for “ An improved fitting for handle 
or handle catch for boxes, coffins, &c., which consists of a small 
ornamental fitting instead of the old-fashioned knob and long 
screws, no nut being required.” 


509 ._Wm. Reynor, 


for “Facilitating and simplifying the 


testing and flushing of house drains.” 
556. George Rothel, for “ An improved glue or cement.” 


586. Alfred 

587. Chas. 
provements in 
purposes.” 


Flint, 


January I3. 
for “ Testing house drains.” 


Showell and Edwin Alfd. Showell, for “Im- 
brackets for window curtain rods or other similar 


588. Alex. Thompson Macrae and Alex. M’Ivor Cleveland, 
for “Improvements in or appertaining to adjustable, suspen- 
sion, or supporting devices for gas or other lights.” 


598. John Thos, Wynne and Alex. 
* Improvements in dry 


604. John Jones, 
stoppers.” 


Charles Morrison, for 

gas meters.” 

for “Improvements in pipe or drain 
p Pip 


608. Joseph Becker, for “An improvement in scaffolding.” 


610. Ed. Geo. 
blind pulleys.” 


Whitehead, for “Improvements in venetian 


January 14. 


640. Alfd. Watson and Robt. Joseph Hooper Rostrick, for 
“Improvements in and relating to domestic and other fire- 


grates.” 
671. 


Alex. Melville Clark, for “An improved process for 


cutting stone.” (Emanuel Foerster, United States.) 


675. Chas. 


Stilwell and Anson Perry Thayer, for “ Improved 
adjustable square and level.” 
698. Henry Harris 


Lake, for ‘Improvements in gas 


burners.” (Wm. Frederick Folmer and Walter Essex Schwing, 


United States.) 


711. Wallace McGuffin Greaves, 


tilator.” 


for “An improved ven- 
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Size, 33 inches by 24 inches. 
Price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. 

A Beautiful Tinted Ink 
Photo, on Special 
Plate Paper, 


19. 


. Size, 40 inches by 22 inches, 

Price One Shilling. 
‘Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


LEVY. 


.. Bize, 184 inches by 133 inches. 

Price One Shilling each. 
Free by post, carefully 
“ime inside ote 


<. TINTED INK Size, 32 inches by 21 inches. Price One Shilling. 
We PHOTO GRAPHS, eee re carefully packed inside patent 
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May be obtained from all NEWSAGENTS or BOOKSELLERS, or from the PUBLISHERS, 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 STRAND, LONDON, 


7‘ PHinted by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, 
friday, January 24, 1890. 


* 


Awarded THE GOLD MEDAL, International Health Exhibition. 


} PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustrations which have appeared 
J in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a separate form suitable 


Size, 19 inches by 14 inches, 
Price One Shilling, | 
Free by post, carefull; 


L B packed inside 


patent roller 
ALBERT HYNAIS. 


Size, 19 inches by 14 inches. 
Price One Shilling, 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 

patent an 


CHARLES SPRAGUE 
PEARCE, 


Proofs, price 1s. each (thin Plate Pa) 
en Cnpraees. a 2s. 6d. each 


Dedicated, by Special Permission, to 
VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P,, 4.6.8. 
Size, 40 inches by 20 inches, 
Price One Shilling, — 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
Ladies roller, 


Size, 39 inches by 16 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 

patent roller, 


The well-known 
and beautiful 
Chromo-Lithograph by 


H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefull) 


& << ls. 
of Cartoon by & 78) | 


PROF. MAILLART. 


Facsimile 


Size, 34 inches by 26 inches. — 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefull: 
packed inside 
patent rolle: 
. 3d. 


J. JACOB. 


W.C. | 


E.C., and published for the Proprietors by P. A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.0., Tonder, : 
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LONDON, JANUARY 31, 1890. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usuaily permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


HARROGATE.—March 1.—Sketch Designs are invited for 
the proposed new Baths, Winter Gardens, &c:, on the Montpel- 
lier Estate. Mr. Samuel Stead, Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, Harrogate. — 

SouTH SHIELDS —March 15.—The Time for Sending in 
Designs for the New Police Buildings has been extended. Mr. 
Joseph M. Moore, Town Clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, South 
Shields. 

WORCESTER.—Feb. 28.—Sketch Designs are invited for the 
Proposed Victoria Institute Buildings, for selection for a Final 
Competition. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., is Professional 
Assessor. Mr. Samuel Southall, Town Clerk, Guildhall, 
Worcester. 


GONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—For Building Billiard-room and _ Altera- 
tions and Additions to Osborne House. Mr. E. A. Johnson, 
Architect, St. Mary’s Chambers, Abergavenny. 

ARDROSSAN.—Feb. 4—For Erection of Shed and Steel 
Roof at the Pier Station. Messrs. Strain & Robertson, C.E., 

154 West George Street, Glasgow. 

: ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building Two Pairs of Semi- 
detached Villas at Fairfield, and for Building Cotton Wadding 
Mill at Mellor. Mr. J. H. Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, 
Ashton-under-Lyne.. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—Feb 1.*—For Building Schools and 
Alterations, &c., to Methodist Chapel. Mr. T. D. Lindley, 
Architect, Henry Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


VERITY BROS. Uill LANE, Li 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
pb, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


In our Deadweight Lock as 


| im 


a 
se 


Al i (All |, the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the kno 


BARNET.—Feb. 5.—For Construction of Sewers. Mr. 


W. H. Mansbridge, Surveyor, 140 High Street, Barnet. 


BEAUMARIS.—Feb. 3.—For Building Public Slaughter- 
house. Mr. J. Rice Roberts, Town Clerk, Beaumaris. - 

BELFAST.—Feb. 10.—For Building Two Semi-detached 
Villas at Lennoxvale. Mr. W. J. Fennell, Architect, 11 
Chichester Street, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—For Building Shop Premises and Dwelling- 
house. Messrs. E. & J. Byrne, Architects, 4 Waring Street, 
Belfast. 

BLABy.—Feb. 6.—For Construction of Brick and Pipe 
Sewers. Mr. W. H..Simpson, Surveyor, 6 Friar Lane, 
Leicester. 

BOLTON.—Feb. 4.—For Construction of Sewers. 
Atherton, Engineer, 24 Mawdsley Street, Bolton. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 13.—For Building Eleven Houses, 
Fairweather Green. Mr. S. Robinson, Architect, 5 Exchange 
Buildings, Bradford. 

BRIDGEND.—Feb. 17.—Plans, &c., are invited for Sewage 
Scheme for Town. Mr. T. J. Hughes, Clerk to the Local 
Board, Bridgend 

CaRpIFF.—Feb, 18.—For Taking Down and Reconstructing 
St. Mary Street Market. Mr. W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, 
Cardiff. 

CASTLEBELLINGHAM.—Feb.—For Erection of Maltings 
at the Brewery. Mr. R. P. T. Logan, Architect, Francis Street, 
Dundalk. 

CLAPTON.—Jan. 31.—For Building Postal Sorting Office. 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

CoRWEN.—Feb. 6.—For Building House and Shop. Mr. 
John Williams, Architect, Dee View, Corwen. 

Coventry.—Feb. 12.—For Building Junior Board School. 
Messrs. G. & I. Steane, Architects, Little Park Street, 
Coventry. , 

CovENTRY.—Feb. 17.—For Construction of Two Covered 
Service Reservoirs, Cottage, &c. Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, 
Engineers, 30 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

CovENTRY.—Feb. 17.—For Three Steel Cornish Boilers 
(6 feet in diameter and 23 feet long). Messrs. T, & C. Hawks- 
ley, Engineers, 30 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

DEPTFORD.—Jan. 31.—For Two new Dock Gates in 
Channel at Royal Victoria Yard. The Superintendent, Royal 
Victoria Yard, Deptford. 

DUBLIN.—Feb. 6.—For Altering Board-room at Workhouse, 
South Dublin Union. Mr. W. M. Mitchell, Architect, 
to Leicester Street, Dublin. 


EDS. LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STRERT, E.¢. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


Mr. 


a 


per drawing 


We are also manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c. 


Catalogues Free by Post. 
+ { 


See THE ARGHITEOT. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


DURHAM.—Feb. 3.—For Building House and Outbuildings, 
for Mr. Maynard. Mr. W. Cook, 59 Saddler Street, Durham. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date, 


INGROW. — Jan. 31.—For Building Mill. Mr. David 
Weatherhead, Architect, 55 Devonshire Street, Keighley. 


Albert Chambers, Albert Square, Manchester. 


EBBw VALE —Feb. 4.—For Building Four Cottages. Mr. JeRsEY.—Feb. 1.—For Building Parish Hall for St. 
E. A. Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny. Saviour’s. Mr. A. Curry, C.E., 21 Halkett’s Place, St. Heliers. : 
ENFIELD —Feb. 4.—For Building Stables and Coach-house, JaRRow.—Feb. 10.—For Taking Down and Rebuilding 
Chase Farm Schools. Mr. T. E. Knightley, Architect, | Wall at Recreation Ground. Mr. J. Petree, Borough Surveyor, 
106 Cannon Street, E.C. Jarrow. . 
FAREHAM —Feb. 10.—For Supplying and Laying Water- KENDAL.—Jan. 31.—For Building Business Premises, Mr, 
mains, Castings, Sluice Valves, Wrought-iron Service Pipes | ¢ Shaw, Architect, Kendal. eS 
and Fittings, pad nape Nae osee tee ee KIRKWALL —Jan. 31.—For Repairing Manse and Church 
rupee ie ey SontHall t24 ei ‘| at Walls Mr. T. S. Peace, Architect, Kirkwall. , 
ildred, Engineer, : So ; : 
: LEEDS.—Feb. 5.—For Building Two Houses, Cavendish 
chateadte Aree Folecone ae Stee Cee ee Road. Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, ee : 
4 ane LEEDS.—Feb. 7.—For Erection of proposed International _ 
Erecien of. pnp oars a Ofte ee pe Exhibition Buildings. Mr, William Bakewell, Architect, Leeds, 
1 Board, Lord Street, Gains- LEEDS.—Feb. 8 —For Building Board Schools, Outbuild- 
hae oe SHEVEYOR SO TRE PAO Ont eee ings and Boundary Walls, Harehills. Mr. W. Packer, Clerk to 
GrimsBy.—For Building Ten Houses. Mr. H. Boulton, | the School Board, Leeds. el a 
Carter Gate, Grimsby. LEICESTER.—Feb. 10.—For Building Superstructure of 
H ae Feb. 15.—For Building Four Houses, Gibbet | Public Baths. Mr. Stockdale Harrison, Architect, St. Martin’s 
ns . ie aad 9 . 
Street. Messrs George Buckley & Son, Architects, Tower | East, Leicester. pe oe a 
Chambers, Halifax. LIGHTCLIFFE.—Feb. 7.—For Building Engine and Boiler 
HALIFAX.—Feb. 8.—For Additions to Shop Premises- Houses, Workshops, Sheds, and Chimney. Mr. Joseph F. 
Messrs. George Buckley & Son, Architects, Tower Chambers, | Walsh, Architect, Hipperholme. ‘ 
Halifax. LISKEARD.—Feb. 1.—For Building Public Hall, Rooms, 
HALIFAX.—Feb. 11.—For Building Six-storey Mill. Mr. and Offices. Mr. Otho B. Peter, Architect, Launceston. i 
James Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. LonpOoN County CouNcIL —Feb 3.—For Tar Paving, a 
HARRINGTON.—Feb. 10.—For Works of Sewerage. Mr, | Nunhead Green and Goose Green. The Architect to the 
G. J. Clark, Surveyor, Tangier Buildings, Whitehaven. eee oe ee Feb. 10.-For Pulling Daa a 
_—Feb. 11.—For Building Te f Four Houses. eRe = 
ele ee ‘Wall Architects Crves BanthOWerahera Water-Closet and Erecting Cast-iron one, South Park. The 
Rrackord’ ; ’ | Architect to the Council, Spring Gardens. ; ae 
HESWALL.—Feb. 18.—For Construction of Four Miles of LONDON CouNTy COUNCIL.—Feb. 17.—For Gymnasium, ~ 7 
Sewers. Mr. Charles H. Beloe, C.E., 13 Harrington Street, | &c., Battersea Park. The Architect to the Council, Spring os 
Liverpool. Gardens. at 
Hrywoop.—Feb. 6.—For Reconstruction of Mill Reser- | | MANCHESTER — Feb. Ca Pond Reed Coie a 2 
i Sh . Chadwick, S t D Hill Mill, | 4 Ingie Ir Valves, W 1e'¢ 1 sare 
Hesvood. bey iy ert ec mae: yu Surface Boxes, &c. Mr. G. H. Hill, C.E., Albert Chambers, 
HURSTPIERPOINT.—Feb. 1.*—For Building Mission Room. ee For Constraction 6f Pes 
isti hitect, 8A Whitehall Pl .W. Fe ete ) OL pees 
ve ube nans Ns Tae a ce maar Aqueduct (near Kendal) from Thirlmere. Mr. G. H. Hill, C.E., 


ne 


The EMPRESS © VICTOR? > -7 | The EMPRESS “VICTOR” 
| i is the neatest of all 


4 neatest of all 

back or on either hand | |jji- = 2 ’ ON ae ke roe 
—=S= => au. || 1ts wor etter, an eal ve 

SS ase be fixed where others can- 
not. It is made in various — 
sizes to suit large or small — 
doors. ee 


is attachable on front or 


of doors. Fixed quickly | 


by any one, and ean be/ ! 


taken away when re- in 


AC 
a a cu 
Es WEP RES S&S crease ex. 
SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE f 


SPRINGS | 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


PATHNTEHESE, 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.~E., 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


moving to other premises. 


CROW REE reabe Wark. 


lt 


_ WICTOR, > 
TRADE MARK — 


~ ~ 


EPPPPPPLPPBPPP PPP 
Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 

Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patents and Specialties, all known to be of 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
International Awards, mul be sent on application as 

above, 


lair 
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NT 
MIDLAND RAILWAY, —Feb. 7.—For Supply and Delivery | SHEFFIELD.—Feb, 7.—For Construction of Main Pipe 


of Wrought-iron Girders, Corrugated F loors, &c., for Eight | Sewer, Crabtree Lane, and Brick S 
Bridges in the Northern Division. Plans, &c., at the Engineer’s | G. Alsing, Engineer, 108 N orfolk Breet eer eT ad 


oe Mace ose eae SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 14.—For Building Postal Sorting Office, 

Union Workhouse. Mr. J. A, Davenport, a echiiect iS ace Hp res SE NO fie ee 

ee ae Additions to Board Schools eee Ten ME Ce 

Mr. William Fox, Architect, 3 Asherton Street, North Road, Ae ee ae Boia = a eiehacle SaLe Boa une 
g x 2 . ; 


Durham. Per 
STONE.—For Building Two Shops, High Street, and Two 


NortH DEvon.—Feb. 1.—For Construction of Concrete : P . 
Pier, with Timber Landing Stages, Approach Road, &c. Mr. Ceus ects Road: Mr. A. P. Miller, Architect, 4 Bagnall 
; ‘ 


P. W. Meik, Civil Engineer, 16 Victoria Street, Westminster, Laat 
SW. TERRINGTON.—Feb. 1.—For Building Public Elementary 


Nottinc Hitt —Feb. 3.—For Building Steward’s House ea Messrs. Monson & Worsley, Surveyors, 13 Lendal, 


at Infirmary. Messrs. H. Saxon Snell & Son, Architects, 
22 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. ; 

OLDBURY.—Feb. 3.—For Building Public Offices and Free 
Library. Messrs. Wood & Kendrick, Architects, West Brom- 
wich. 

ORPINGTON. — Feb. 18.— For Additions, &c., to Board 
Schools. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, Architect, 1 Basinghall 
Street, E.C. 

OsSSETT.—Feb. 10.—For Building Villa Residence. Mr, 
R Watson, Architect, Bradford Road, Batley. 

PARSONSTOWN.—Feb. 21.—For Rebuilding Derrygarron Ee : 
Bridge, Road from Phillipstown to Rathangan, and Rebuilding te ead Messts. J. W. Grundy & Son, Architects, Brogden 
Ballycon Bridge, Road Tyrrelspass to Portarlington. Mr. piss UPA Se ee, : <r 
Thomas Mitchell, Secretary to the Grand Jury, Parsonstown. - WELLINGTON.— Feb. 6.—For Building Pair of Villas. Mr. 

PETERBOROUGH.—Feb. 3*—For Building Two Cottages, | ©» F. Howard, Architect, Wellington, Somerset. 

Star Lane.* Mr. J. G. Stallebrass, Architect, 55 Cromwell YEADON.—Feb. 8.—For Building Church of St. Andrew. 

Road, Peterborough. Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, Architects, 42 Tyrrel Street, 
RUSHDEN.—Feb. 3.—For Building Dwelling House and | Bradford. 

Factory. Mr. F. S. Knight, Victoria Road, Rushden. : 

SALFORD. — Feb. 3.— For Building Infectious Diseases 
Hospital Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, 20 Princess Street, and TENDERS. 
Messrs. E. & F. Hewitt, Albert Square, Manchester, Joint 


TETTENHALL —March 12.—For Construction of Main and 
Subsidiary Sewers and Works of Sewage Disposal. Messrs. 
H. J. & E. D. Martin, Engineers, 4 Storey’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W. 

TipTON.—Feb. 3.—For Building Wesleyan School and 
Classrooms. Messrs. Pincher & Long, Architects, West 
Bromwich. 

TROWBRIDGE.—Feb. 5.—For Entrance Gates, &c., to Plea- 
sure Grounds. Mr. W, H. Stanley, Town Surveyor, Trowbridge. 


ULVERSTON.—Jan. 31.—For Reroofing and Additions to 


Architects. = BOURNEMOUTH. 
& SANDOWN.—Feb. 6.—For Building Sea Wall and Extension | For Two Rustic Seats or Shelters, for the Bournemouth Com- 
‘of Guadaloupe Esplanade. Mr. James Newman, Engineer to missioners. Mr. F, W. Lacy, Surveyor, Town Hall 
the Local Board, Sandown, Isle of Wight. Chambers, Bournemouth. 
5 ee SER ee ee ee Judd & Foot, Bournemouyh : ; ; tas 24-0 
* “Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. G. JAMES, Bournemouth (accepted) . : 2-35-12" {6 


CONTRACTORS TO HM. GOVERNMENT. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS—MEDALS AWARDED FOR 


EGGOT?'S PATENT A 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public, Oan be adapted to any 
kind of window. Size and height of 
window no object. 

From 4/3 each. 


_The WILMOS is worked with a rod or 


pari 


endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
Tm can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
ni —S Uy EP hi! i ei inwards or outwards; no cutting away of 
wif = ) hi ting All Y Y i] frame required. When worked with a rod 
be \ \ | ; ea Wi UY is most efficient for Public Buildings, as 
i hy, i the key can be loose. For Price Lists, 
tel "h i; Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as 
ee KT NTT F° below. : 
of | KN i NI : || For Continuous and other Lights, Hsti- ti ! 
: ui i ly lh li Hl itr mates given. AM AM 
| Spr TESTIMONIAL, BANGOR: N, Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 
Sirs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 
‘0p parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. Ne ; ; 5 
They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and ie ey es eared action. I prefer 
_them to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes, I remain, you e cee Loridiet 
Messrs. W, & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. : ’ : 
He 7 oe ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. page 
__—*‘W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialties, : 
: ‘ 
235 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, VW .C.: 
Rey 


109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—"SILENS BRADFORD 


SF A LARGE STOCK ON HAND. CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 


neeaes 
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CHATHAM. 
For Building New Married Quarters for the Royal Marines, 
Chatham. 
“NAvLAR & SON, Rochester (accefied ). 
Cost between £5,000 and £6,000. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

For Sewerage Works at Erdington, Birmingham (5,575 yards 
of Earthenware Pipe-sewer, with Manholes, Ventilating 
Shafts, and other Works), for the Aston Rural Sanitary 
Authority. Mr. W. H. RADFORD, Engineer, sets Row, 


Nottingham. 
DEVONPORT. 


A TUES Riincied Pca " 3 For Building Board School, Morice Town, Devonport. Mr. 
R. Yeacock, Erdington 5,307 Io Oo WILLIAM CURTIS, Architect. Quantities by Mr. T. 
Gunall & Lewis, Birmingham . 5,086 0 Oo Mullins. 
Powell & Shackleton, Chester . : 5.031 4. 9| Lozer & Son, Eee £4044 ae: 
L. Bottoms, Upper Tooting . . . 4,933 0 0| > W. Sanders, Plymout 4030 ae 
J. Briggs, Hockley . : ; d ; 4,900 0 O Healy & Son, Devonport . 3,524 Cow 
G. Trentham, Handsworth . 4600 0 o| John Finch, Plymouth . 35249 ee 
W. Heaps, jun., & A. Heaps, Birmingham 4,600 0 o| Jenkin & Son, Devonport . 34795 Cae 
J. Young, Kotla Crean ; 4,399 12 0 S. Roberts, Plymouth : 3,403 0 O 
R, & J. Holmes, Nottingham . 4,100 0 O innancee Soa EM 5 . . 
: 
G, Law, Kidderminster (accepted ) 3977. 0 0 Pethick Bros Plyeapiitite 110 
John Reed, Plymouth 3,098 13 0 
BURNLEY. mh Blowey, Plymouth 2,946 0 0 
A. R. DEBNAM, Plymouth (accepted ) 2,865 O oO 


For Building Board School, Abel Street, Burnley. 


Accepted Tenders. 
M. Hanley, Nelson, mason. 
O. Lister, I/kley, concrete. 
Dean & Sons, Burnley, joiner. 


HECKMONDWIKE. 
For Building Eleven Houses, Grove Road. Messrs. S. WOOD 
& Son, Architects, Cheapside, Heckmondwike. 


A ee Tenders. 


Whittaker & Schofield, Burnley, slater. 
Owen & Co., Burnley, plumber. J. B, Allatt, mason - £968 9 oO 
Preston & Son, Burnley, painter. J. Richardson & Sons, joiner 287 “O=e 
Total of contract, about 9,000/. Grange & Cookson, plasterer 89 Io oO 
J. M. Thornton, slater. 69 9 oO. 
A. Barraclough, plumber 54.00 


CARDIFF. 
For Building United Methodist Free Church, Cardiff. Messrs. 
BRUTON & WILLIAMS, Architects and Surveyors, Cardiff. 


HOLBECK. 
For Building Three Houses, Domestic Street, Holbeck, for 
Mr. T. G. Wilkinson. Mr. FREDK. W. RHODES, Architect, 


H. Gibbon, Cardiff . 2,668 14 o 

Jones Brothers, Cardiff £2) ,600 4 5 Upper Wortley. Quantities by Architect. 

Shepton & Sons, Cardiff . : : : 2,487 Io oO Accepted Tenders. 

Turner & Sons, Cardiff . ‘ ; ; 2 AAD 0-0 H. Preston, Holbeck, brickwork . . £250 Cam 
L. Purnell, Cardiff . : : : : ; 25,440.20 5.0 T. Walker, Armley, joinerwork A aN 126 3s 
D, Davies, Cardiff . . F ; z Phe 432600 RO A. B. Cromack, Leeds, plumber . P : .- 4010 0 
J. Glover, Cardiff . ; F ‘ : Se 4I0e901.0 Brown & Brook, Armley, plasterer 31 16 Oo 
R. Price, Cardiff ; S242 30 uO J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater ; 17 18 oO 
C, SHEPHERD & SON, Cardiff (accepted) 2,28510-010 J. W. Burdekin, New Wortley, painter . : + ny 3 Sa (on) 


“THE PECKHAM’ SYPHON CISTER 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. BOARD OF WORKS. 


NO RUBBERS. NO VALVES. 


Simple and Silent in Action. 
Flush of Two or Three Gallons. 


Passed by the principal London and Provincial Water Companies. 


MILTON SYER, maworacruner, 36 RYE LANE, PECKHAM, Sib; 


ates NEARVEL OF TEE: £3.Gr Ex ae 
The ‘ Eclipse ’’ is ovata 


thon Sore saverteay for 7 
al and business men. Ii 

save its costevery month. Fac- its work econo yeaa 1 me, 
simile copies practically un- L eaple ‘and brolei onnotices 
limited in number in permanent : ples, Ste ae 
black ink. No stencil. No wet nu ie a 
parchment gheets. No special me 
pen. No special paper. Olean, 
percebis, cheap. Always ready 
oruse. The only Apparatus by 


To architects and engineers for 
plans, drawings, designs, ‘speci~ 
fications, and quantities, a8 ac- 
tual results of lithography are 


Certain and’ Uniform. 


which copies of type writing can 
be manifolded to any extent 


Price from S8SOs. 


Retail of all Stationers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


LESALE ONLY OF THE 
MANUFAOTURERS— 


FORDHAM & SMITH, 
Helmet Buildings, 
Wormwood Street, City. 


SOLE “PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


obtained. 


To solicitors for reproducing 
- documents, &c., in clerk’s own 
handwriting. ‘Also. for schoo 
and trate repexiens eee 
papers, s of fare, 
business cards, ando Pher inds of 
work too numerous to mentio’ 


The reproductions bei! ands 
simile copies of one’s owD a 
writin ey pene 
signed to the was a 
as is too frequently the case with. 
printed matter. 


EFORDH A 


HELMET BUILDINGS, 


WORMWOOD STREET, LONDON, 


£:.O 
Retail Establishments:—74 CHANCERY LANE (Holborn End) and 29 BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN, Es 


: om ’ 
oe i 


Where full partieulars can be obtained, andthe Apparatus seen daily at work. Full inspection and ee trialinvited. Send for Specimens, 


SIvi ti Es. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


HENDON. 


For Construction of Temporary Hospital for Infectious Dis- 


eases, Hendon. 


. LONDON—continued. 
For Altering, Adapting, and Painting the University Hall, 
Gordon Square, for the Trustees of the late Dr. Daniel 


Norton & Son oe, 
Wall Bros. oite A ae Mr. T. CHATFEILD CLARKE, Architect, 
R. Ballard petite °3 ie opsgate Street. Quantities by Messrs. Leonard & 
Pe het ae < oe Bishopsgate Street. 
For Erection of Stables at Tregile, for Mr. J. W. Gwynne Hall, Beddall & Cau sae é A 
Hughes. Mr. D. JENKINS, A.R.I.B A.. MSA., Architect. Rider & Son : are 27388 o 5 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Knighton, exclusive of fittings Holland & Hannen . . he. 2,608.00 
(accepted ) : 7 2 wef tts 0 Titmas & Sons. : : 6 
LLANON. Adamson & Son ; Ba a 
For Erection of Cottage at Cwmmawr, for Mr. Thomas NIGHTINGALE (accepted) .. : : 2,365 ster beg 
, . Treharne. Mr. D. JENKINS, A R.I.B.A, M.S.A, Architect. i 
ae Tisndehie Cartaveed\ ) pe inl For Erection of New Headquarters for the 17th North Middle- 


sex Rifle Volunteers, High Street, Camden Town, for the 


LONDON. Committee. Messrs. i 
For New Bank Premises, No. 275 Brixton Road, North Van Brothers peepee ROS SCT eE re) 
Brixton Branch of the London and South-Western Bank, Seward . ; : ; ea 0 Oo 
Limited. Messrs. TOLLEY & Son, Architects. Quantities Higgs & Hill : é’800 ae) 

supplied by Messrs. Parr & Son. Perkins : S6 
Co-operative Builders’ Society . . £3,887 0 O Bywaters . : : 6, a 6 ss 
Nightingale ; : Pay 3,06 70 O00 Perry & Co. ‘ : F erek oO 
Johnson : 3,540 0 O Nightingale Z ; ‘ e 197, 0 0 
Maxwell Bros. . 3,473 0 O Low & Sons : < , : 6,145 oO 
Candler & Sons 3,400 0 O Holloway Brothers . : ; 6,100 oO 
Kynoch 3,390. 0 O Wall . ; ; ° 6,087 0 Oo 
Rowe 3,305 0 O Chappell : i 6,046 oO 
Cleveland . : - 3,340 0 O Toms é : 6,019 OO 
SHEPHERD (accepted) Mees toe). 83,250. 0..:0,|). Sheppard . 5,934 0 0 
For Alterations and Additions to 92 Broadway, Stratford, for Peto . . . . 5.017.408 0 
Mr. J. R. Roberts. Mr. J. KINGWELL CoLr, M.S.A,| Gould &. Brand 5,798 0 0 
Architect. Quantities by Mr. E. S. Mansergh, 28 Mount Scrivener . . 55773 9 0 
Street, Grosvenor Square. Lawrance & Sons 5,645 0 O 


B. E. Nightingal ; ; : me b 

>.-S. Cali nek Sonik ae) x For Fittings to Furniture Department, for Mr. T. R. Roberts, 
@ Mowlem & Co. | 23836 0 0 Upper Street, Islington, N. Mr. J. KINGWELL COLE, 
T. Osborne & Sons . fe 186. oo M.S.A., Architect, 28 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. 
Perry & Co. ; . 2,473. -0 0 nn Lo eure eat autre peste oa, 2 ALOF 12.70 
}. Morter . ; : | 2437 0.0 ALL BROS. (accepted ) 206, Owo 
Bishop & Webb . 2,416 o o| For Removing Temporary Iron Building from Dalgleish Street, 
Puzey & Lumley a7} 25350° 0.0 Limehouse, to Effra Parade, Brixton, for the School Board. 
G. Neal . : : ‘ ad. 445e 01 O J. W. Smales ; : : eh2TSAOunO 
WALL BROS. (accepted) . ia 2y25050- 6 North & Son : ‘ 3 200 0 O 
H. S. Martin : : P2227 © Or O W. Harbrow (withdrawn) . 198 0 O 


ope 


FIGURE}. 


Adapted fo 


distances with imperi 
and laid to any pattern. 

noiseless and sanitary for 
for heavy work. Deal, 
Stock of prepare 


WESTM 


Adapted for 
P 


ad Deal 


Also Hardwood Floors, with special joint for secret nailing. Thin Victoria Floo 


THE 


“METEOR” 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. | 
Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 


Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 


r Lighting without Ventilation. 
Burning in most exposed open places. 
ARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE: 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, © 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
gag TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


woopD-BL 


i od every block is keye 
aa seerige poriahable aa indestructible materials. 
Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving expense and being quite as sound and effective. 
basements, schools, passages, &e. 
Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, 


LOCK FLOORING. 


AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 

d to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at short 

The system can be applied to floors composed of any size or shape pe 
ry, 

dancing. Immovable 


Nice appearance for living rooms. Polished tor 
Also large 


Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. 
Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices and Samples apply to 


STER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
ces—18A Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. 


rs laid on dealorold floors, with sp ecial glue and secret nail ed 


IN 
Offi 


—eeoorr 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. : 
For Building Board School for 793 Children, Cubitt Town. 
Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


Killby & Gayford & 19,712. 0 

W. Cubitt & Co. 16,607 oO 

D. Charteris 16,501 Oo 

Patman & Fotheringham 16,414 oO 

Dove Bros. ; ; 16,367 oO 

Atherton & Latta 16,342 40 

G. S. Williams & Son 15.953 oO 

John Grover & Son 15,946 o 

Stephens, Bastow & Co. 15,228 o 

E. Lawrance & Sons E5,130° 50 
For Building Schoolkeeper’s House and Cookery Centre, Baltic 

Street, Finsbury. 

Killby & Gayford “£h 584 0 Oo 

W. Cubitt & Co. 1,38I 10 0 

Dove Bros 1,325, 0.0 

W. Goodman 5 1,319. 0° 0 

John Grover & Son . 1288-0 <0 

W. L. Kellaway* TL 50. .O;0 


* For Building whole of Brickwork in Cement £28 extra 


For Improvement Works, Byne and Wiverton Roads, Syden- 


ham. 
Mowlem & Co. . ; ; : : : £50507 3 
For Alterations and Additions, Alexandra Club, 12 Grosvenor 
Street, London. Mr. ARTHUR VERNON, Architect, 26 
Great George Street, Westminster. . 
Aldin Bros. & Davies if, 1,4525 0 *0 


For New Drains and Sanitary Work at Finsbury Barracks. 
Mr. C. HERBERT SHOPPEE, Architect. 
McCorRMICK & SONS (accepted ). 


MEXBOROUGH. 

For Building Caretaker’s House at the Doncaster Road Board 
Schools, Mexborough. Mr. H. L. TACON, Architect, 
Rotherham. Quantities by Architect. 


W. Broadhurst, Wombwell . Ri Ste 
John Scott, Rotherham 275, +0 
G. H. Smith, Mexborough . 254 15 6 
Joseph Hewitt, Mexborough : 25T fab O 
THOMAS HUNTINGTON, Mexborough (accepted ) 2A Ome 


o0o0000 000 0 


—_—_ 


MONKS KIRBY. 
For Construction of Sewers in the Village of Monks Kirby; 
Lutterworth. Mr. A. W. BiGGs, eae Lutterworth. 


_W. Timson, Lutterworth £159 050 cam 
Law & King, Lutterworth -' 130 3 (Om 
Hinks, Rugby. 125° 0 Ome 
W. LAw, Pailton (accepted ) 119 18 7G 


OSWESTRY. ‘3 
For Construction of Reservoir and Laying of Water Mains, — 


Service Pipes, &c., at Trefouen, near Oswestry. Mr. 

GEORGE OWEN, CE Tees Oswestry. ; 
W. Davies, Portmadoc £750.°0 "Oa 
G. Tyley, Oswestry . 690 0° (O°aam 
W. H. THOMAS, Oswestry (accepted). 641 “Onno 
C. Harris, Shrewsbury j 635 -0 ‘om 


REDHIUCL. 

For Erection of a New Printing Warehouse and Additions to 
the Athenzeum Printing Works, Redhill, Surrey, for the 
Hansard Publishing Union, Limited. -Messrs BRUNSDEN 
& HENDERSON, Surveyors, 3 Barbican. ; 


Colls & Sons . £3:789 90 O 
Gould & Brand 3,787: 0 0 
James Steed 3,783 Ou 
E. Lawrance & Sons’ 3,570 0 O 
Wilkinson Brothers . 3490-0 0 
F. L. Linzell : 3,448 0 Oo 
RUSHDEN. 
For Addition to Warehouse, Rushden, for Vir J Knight. 
All the Work. “ 
Freeman, Denford : £277) oa 
Priceqerk 

J. Allen, Higham Ferrers 183 -0 oO 
R. Marriott, Wellingborough 175, 0) 8 
C. Bayes & Son, Rushden 175 OMG 
CLAYSON BRos., Cooknoe (accepted ye 114. 9° 

Carpinters’ Work. ; ey 

- S. E. Farmer, Rushden : : “ 127 "0: Cua 

J. Hudson, Wellingborough 120 00 (O—eue 
Clayson Bros., Cooknoe [00> 040mg 
T. Sunndle, Rushden . go oO” Ona 
H. Knight, Rushden go 0} Om 
Whittington & Lanlin, Rushden . 88 . 10, Sone 
MILLER, Rushden (accepted ) 83 10 70a 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
_ 82 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. 


ErLts or Quantitixs, SpactricaTions & Rerorts |METCHIM & SON, 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


f>RAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUGING 
GOLOUREB DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estatxs, with or without Views. taste- 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with despatch. 


20 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 
now ready, price 6d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, SSTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all ‘the 

above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawin_ 

Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Uinen. ContpRene 
Sheets, &c.. sent on application 


(Established 1841) 


fully lithographed and printed in colours 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


i922 Fleet St., London. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 

k Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pana, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE 


QUANTITIES, Bvt. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Ate S EY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


- Prices quoted on eogiiceian for Deliv: 
Railway Station, for all varieties of whch at a! is 


BATH STONE {Selected specially to suit Architects’ Wii Pipe: 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address_YOCKNEY & CU., Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, 
Horticultural Work. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, &ce., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Iliusti ations, Tearimonials and full Particulars] ~ 
(sent post free), 


qe : BLOCK PAVIN G 


Payor Mr. WHITE’s SYSTEM), 


i Estimates and full Gav theaters 
on application to 


Woop PavinG AND STEAM 
> JoinERY Worxs, 
= Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


ue his ee Sore a: Baths, Cisterns, 


‘ THOS. GREGORY & Co, | Railings, Gates, Sashweights, 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, — 


and Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, Be. 
JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, BE Open Fire 
Ranges, ee 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, > 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys. Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, : 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS? IRONMONGERY. 


QUEX IRON COMPANY, 


KILBURN, 
Tanks, Br 8 


Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Nails, &¢ é 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITEOT. 
Price 2¢ —Office 175 Strand, London, W.C. — 
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RUSHDEN — continued. 
Plumbers and Glaziers Wo 
Gent, Wellingborough 


rR. 


: TIPTON. 
For Construction of 130 yards of 9-inch Stoneware Pipe Sewer, 


: 32220270 Leabrook Road, with Manholes, &c, for the Tipton Local 
W. Lindau, Rushden . 30 0 O Board. Mr. W. H, JUKEs, Surveyor. ‘ 
W. Mole, Rushden 28 5 oO A Turner & Sons, Bilston eas TL7G- ed 
A. Laughton, Rushden 28 0 oO J. Cashmore, Great Bridge 3 65 oO 
W. Thompson, Irthlingboro’ 27-1 =O J. Gittings, Bloomfield . ¢A00m Gs, 
WOODWARD, Rushden (accepted) Bey Uae geee) T. Tranter, Tipton ; ; ; aes LOO 
For Building Wesleyan School at Rushden. Messrs. H. H. T. MavEs, Great Bridge (accep/ed) - 56 0 0 
DyEeR & Son, Architects, 12 Newland, Northampton. Surveyor’s estimate . : » Go 0 0 
Quantities by Architects. WOLVERHAMPTON 
4 hes Da ieneh aa one Z E For Making-up Avenue Road, Wolverhampton. 
H. Sparrow, Rushden i: peas H, HoLioway (accepted) - £463 15 5 
*  T. Wollston, Rushden 1,624. 0 Oo WORTHING. 
Adnitt & Everard, Rushden 1,575 © o| For Putting in Overflow from Teville Stream to Main Sewer, 
J. Fishbourn, Ketton : (ea as ro ye Worthing. Mr. W. Horne, Surveyor. 
G. Henson, Wellingborough 1,500 0 oO O. Moore ; d ; : : 115 040 
Heap, Northampton . 1,495 0 O T. Stearne SEPONT O20 
Clayson Bros., Cogenoe . 1,488 0 o J. Churcher = 0240 
Freeman & Son, Denford : a : 1,475 0 O W. W. Sandell ; Tatas 
HiGGINBOTTOM, Northampton (accepted ) 1,390 9 O W. CHURCHER (accepted 6 12 0 
SLAITHWAITE. 
For Building Pavilion for the Slaithwaite Spa and Hydropathic 
Establishment, Limited. Mr. J. BERRY, Architect, 
Huddersfield. TRADE NOTES. , 


Accepted Tenders. 
E. Eagland & Sons, Slaithwaite, excavator, mason, bricklayer, 
carpenter, and joiner. 
F. Goodall, Slaithwaite, plumber and glazier. 
J. Walker, Slaithwaite, plasterer and painter. 
Pickles Bros., Huddersfield, slater. 


THE new schools at Grimsby and at Melksham are warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD SMITH & STEVENS have been en- 
trusted with an order for two of their “Reliance” hydraulic 


H. Brook & Co, Huddersfield, ironwork. 


Total cost, £1,000. 
SWINTON. 


For Enlargement of Swinton Bridge Board Schools. 


H. L. Tacon, Architect, Rotherham. 
Architect. 
John Scott, Masbrough . 
W. Broadbent, Wombwell . 
F. Newsum, Swinton . 
C. BOWER, Swinton (accepted ) 
Chadwick & Co., Masbrough 
G. H. Smith, Mexborough . 


R 


‘Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWi*« 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


Pwelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in aay manner 
1s.6d. each; by post, ls. 8d. | 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
‘New BSuilder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
z ‘ mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
St ident’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instrumen 8 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


| 
4 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE GATALOGUE SENT POST) (ar 


FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for ‘Survayine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, | 
818 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.-C. | BU 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
_ SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


3 ting ; test 1,000 ibs, to 1}inch ; 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 


lifts for the extension of Brown’s and St. George’s Hotel, 
Albemarle Street. The same firm have in hand similar lifts for 
the Norfolk Hotel, South Kensington ; Queen’s Gate Mansion, 


Mr. Kensington ;- Montague Mansions, Bloomsbury ; Avenue 


as Mansions, Shaftesbury Avenue; and the French Hospital, 

emanates Dy Charing Cross Road. During the past month they have nina 

SL1980 -0 pleted “ Reliance” lifts for the Camberwell Infirmary; the 

481 12 0 Middlesex Hospital; Baron d’Erlanger and Mr. R. Benyon, 
455 13 0 the two latter for their town houses. 

453 15 oO Messrs. CHUBB & SONS’ (LIMITED) new house-door locks 

434 16 o | recently patented, and known as “Chubb’s Segment Bolt 

. 405 5 o | Locks,” have during the week been selected and ordered for 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, © 


BEST GREEN 


OOFING SLATES, 


Buttermere Lake). ; 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability. 
Tlighest Award: Gold Medal, Ee 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
“ Model Dwelling,’ New=- 
¥ castle Exhibition, 1887. 


| LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN. And LONDON, 
DARK GREEN. : 
For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THH SEORETARY, ChimneyColumns 


Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required. 


Colliery Signals : 


TTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardift 
and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving, 


¢ 
nae “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
=F] Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs, | 
Sy per square inch; 28 days. The | 
wo = finest, most pices, ek see 
ey A carrying, and cheapest Cemen 
ti aie MAA in the market. Specially 
tiles. i —— adapted for laying encaustic 
ieoniatine® ain sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


BeaTuRaL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIO 

Z Back Li4s Limy, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
rg 8, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, — 
Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


_EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 
k Steam eee ciding Turning, and 
‘ss NEWC olishing Works, 


ASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
| \gents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
ae always on hand. | 


C 


DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 


AND 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSP 
ac. Temporary aasistanc 


Rast. 1838. 


| PILKINGTON & Co., 
MONUMERT CHAMBERS, GRAGECHURGH ST.,E.C, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


|ANCAST 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed. Hati- 
mates free Distance no 


OCESS COPIE 


LUE PR s. 
ase ECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 


¢ by experienced Draughtsman. 


Lowest Terms. : 
AWING OFFICE object. 
FINSBURY, PeMeEnt, E.C. z 
THRLEGRAMS— 
SEYSSE ep “Blackburn. Nottingham.” % 
ASPHALTE Saree SES 
reat ae THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.) LIMITED. [is71. 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


very information to be obtamned at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES; 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 
Sole Proprietors: NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby 


Specialty: ‘‘ BALTIC REDWOOD.” 
Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886. 


Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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use, in suites, throughout the extensive pile of buildings to be 
opened during the summer as the Hétel Métropole, Brighton, 
and also throughout the Edinburgh Exhibition Buildings. 

THE Chicago Lumberman says :—The residents of some 
of the lumber towns in the North-West are beginning to be 
apprehensive that as the timber grows more scarce and remote, 
and the chief industry begins to wane, there is danger of a 
general decline in prosperity unless measures are taken to foster 
and develop other lines of industry. 

ABOUT 10,000,000,000 bricks were made in the United 
States during the year 1889, the product being valued at 
75,000,000 dols. 

A FORESTRY BILL has been promoted for the United 
States of America. It provides for the withdrawal of the 
unsurveyed lands of the States, which are less valuable for 
agriculture than for forest purposes, and for the employment of 
a Commissioner of Forests at a salary of 5,000/. a year who 
shall have control of all forest lands, and who shall have four 
assistants at 5,000 dols. a year each Provision is also made 
for the appointment of inspectors andrangers. The classifica- 
tion and preservation of timber lands are provided for, and 
heavy penalties are imposed for illegally cutting, transporting 
or handling timber. The President is also authorised to employ 
the standing army and navy when necessary for the protection 
of the forest lands. 

AN American paper says that iron is rolled so thin at the 
Pittsburg iron mills that 12,000 sheets are required to make a 
single inch in thickness. Light shines through one of these 
sheets as readily as it does through greased tissue paper. 

AT the new church of St. Luke’s, Kingston-on-Thames, 
built from the designs of Messrs. Kelly & Birchall, architects, 
of London and Leeds, the wrought-ironwork and lighting has 
been carried out by Messrs. Jones & Willis. It comprises the 
ornamental brackets to chancel circlets, to columns in nave, 
chancel rails and gates, wrought-iron hinges outside gates and 
lamps, &c. This firm also supplied the brass lectern, cross 
and candlesticks, and the embroidered dossal and hangings for 
the altar. 

THE committee in regard to the convalescent house for 
Arbroath, bequeathed to Arbroath Infirmary by the late Mr. 
Duncan, Rhode Island, and his brother, Mr. Duncan of Park- 
hill, recommend the directors of the infirmary to erect a build- 
ing on the site which they have acquired near Arbroath similar 
to the convalescent house at Gilmerton, near Edinburgh. 


[January 31, 1890. 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, LIMITED. 


AT the time when it took place we noticed the amalgamation 
of various businesses for which the company of Woodhouse & 
Rawson United, Limited, was formed. We are happy to be 
able to notice the success which has attended the amalgamation 
of the business, the transfer of which has steadily progressed. 
The directors of Woodhouse & Rawson United, Limited, have 
announced their decision to pay an interim dividend for the 
half-year ending December 31, 1889, in respect of profits 
realised since the formation of the company, at the rate of 8 per 
cent per annum on the preference shares, and of 15. per cent. 
per annum on the ordinary shares of the company, payable on 
the instalments from the date of their payment. The directors 
confidently expect that the results of the present year’s working 
will fully confirm the anticipations put forward on the formation 
of the company. 


GLOBE THEATRE, JOHANNESBURG, 


THE Globe Theatre, Johannesburg, built from the designs of 
Mr. Lennox Canning, has been destroyed by fire, which was 
caused by the fall of a paraffin lamp suspended above the 
proscenium. The catastrophe might have been averted, but 
none of the audience had at that time arrived, and the alarm ~ 
raised by the employés was supposéd to be merely the cry of a 
practical joker, so that all after-efforts to save the building were 
rendered nugatory. In regard of the safety of the public in 
case of panic or outbreak of firethe Johannesburg SZar says :— 
“ Mr. Lennox Canning (Canning & Goad), architect of the 
theatre, has been interviewed by a representative of the S7az, 
and gives data which will perhaps reassure the public mind as 
to the question whether, supposing the fire had occurred during 
a performance with a fairly full house, there was a reasonable 
chance of escape. The theatre, said Mr. Canning, had been 
opened almost a year; its construction cost 7,500/, and it 
would comfortably seat between 600 and 700 persons. The 
building was provided in the first instance with no fewer than 
thirteen means of exit. Of these four were from the stage 
and dressing-rooms ; three were from the left side and leading 
into a promenade bounded by a low wall ; three were from the 
front, and the remainder on the bar side. Since then, how- 
ever, another bar has been added to the Marshall Square side 
by which one of the doors was closed and another obstructed. 
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Mr. Canning, as consulting architect to the proprietors, pro- 
tested against the closing and obstruction of the exits ; but his 
protest had no effect. Before these exits were closed Mr. 
Canning on several occasions made notes of the time occupied 
in emptying the building with a ‘crowded dawdling-house,’ and 
he assured our representative that every person invariably got 
clear of the building within three minutes. As to the means of 
extinguishing fire Mr. Canning desires it to be known that 
when the theatre was handed over to the Syndicate two lengths 
of hose with hydrants affixed were provided, one adjoining the 
boundary wall next to the Argyle Hotel, and the second in 
immediate communication with the stage. Whether this 
apparatus existed up to the present time Mr. Canning was 
unable to say. He declares that he has on several occasions 
asked to be permitted to inspect the apparatus; but he has 
been as frequently denied the privilege. Mr. Canning also 
states that his advice that the curtain and other accessories 
should be primed with indestructible paint were also disre- 
garded. This paint is Jargely used in England, and, after the 

- lesson that has just been read, no doubt the trifling initial cost 
will not be too seriously strained at here. Early this morning 
Mr, Canning made an inspection of the ruins, and, finding that 
some of the walls were likely to give way, he requested and 
advised the police authorities to prevent persons from entering 
or approaching too near the building.” The ownership of the 
theatre rested in two hands, on whom will fall the loss, the 
building being uninsured, as paraffin instead of gas was 
employed for the lighting. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A LARGE public meeting was held in the Manchester Town 
Hall on the evening of the 22nd inst., under the presidency of 
the Mayor (Mr. Alderman Mark), for the distribution of certi- 
ficates granted by the Plumbers’ Company to plumbers in the 
Manchester district. The Mayor said that no body of work- 
men engaged in the construction of dwelling-houses could, 
through ignorance or carelessness, inflict so much danger on 
the public health, or cause so much inconvenience to one’s 
family or pocket, as the plumbers. The length of time a man 
had been in the trade was no guarantee of his efficiency, and a 
careful technical examination was the only test which would 


| 


ing dangers to the public health. He urged that even those 
plumbers of many years’ experience in the trade should avail 
themselves of the facilities provided at the Technical School 
to learn something of the modern science connected with the 
plumber’s art. Mr. John Holden, chairman of ‘the Manchester 
Council, moved a resolution affirming “ That the registration 
system, properly carried out, will atford great protection to the 
public against the effects of defective plumbing, particularly in 
respect of sanitary arrangements ; and, inasmuch as the system 
must tend to raise the status of the plumbei’s craft, it deserves 
the support of the trade.” Mr. Councillor Corbett (Salford) 
supported the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


The “Wallas” Patent Indicating Gradient Block.— 
The patentee is Mr. Irwin C. Wallas, of Kilburn, N.W., and 


_ the appliance is designed for the use of those engaged in works 


of sanitary engineering, the principle aimed at in the invention 
being the essential of proper drainage, viz, security of uniform 
gradient in laying pipes. By means of an indicating gradient 
block, made according to the fall required, applied to the 
external surface of the drain-pipe, evidence of the fall is obtained 
by simply lowering the spigot end of the drain-pipe until the 
flat surface of the gradient block, on the application of an 
ordinary spirit-level, is found to be perfectly horizontal. Inthe 
accompanying illustration, A is a perspective view of the 
gradient block, 11 inches long; B, a section; c, a surface plan, 
showing gradient block resting on drain-pipe, as seen from 
ground level of trench ; D is an elevation showing surfacefof 
gradient block perfectly horizontal on drain-pipes laid with a 
fall of I in 10 inches ; E is a view of neat portable mahogany 
Case, containing 11 gradient blocks, accurately gauged to 


| gradients from I in 12 inches to 1 in 70 inches, specially 


adapted for house drainage works. The advantages claimed 
for the appliance are as follows :—That its application inlaying _ 
stoneware and cast-iron drain-pipes is a perfect check against 

irregular gradients. Its utility, simplicity, and reliable con- 
struction. It affords a perfect guarantee against irregular 
gradients, and the serious results arising therefrom. In 
levelling each drain-pipe in succession, a perfectly true con- 
nection between each spigot and socket end is the result. The 
gradient of any newly-laid drain, or of each respective pipe, 
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can, upon the workman applying the gradient block and level | be a guarantee that the correct inclinations are adopted, and, 
to its surface, be readily ascertained by a surveyor from the | moreover, they will save time for the clerks of works as well as 
contractors. 


f Coad’s Electrical Ynventions.—On Saturday last, at 
qh: 31 Soho Square, Mr. Theophilus Coad gave a public 
ie demonstration of the extraordinary results obtainable bythe 
use of his patent primary batteries, fluid and lenses. The 
elements of the battery are zinc and carbon, the important © 
advantage being a practical and ready means for facilitating 
the removal and renewal of the electrodes, and for obtaining 
gcod contact, and we may mention that in this patent is alsoa 
means of preventing osmose in certain parts of the porous pots” 
of double-fluid batteries. The first improvement on the old ~ 
type of Coad’s battery consists in wedges or clips in combina- 
tion with platinum pegs, or other contact points, between the | 
positive and negative electrodes, or between the porous pot 
and the battery pole. The second advance is making the 
porous pot with a glazed surface, except where it is opposed to or 
facing the zinc element. The lens is of peculiar construction, — 
with. flat facets, all meeting in a point, but proceeding thence ~ 
not in a straight line, but in two lines meeting at an obtuse 
angle. This lens is highly effective, especially when the base 
is made slightly convex. The advantages of Coad’s holder is 
apparent in this respect, inasmuch as there is great facility for 
connecting and disconnecting, perfect contact, no liabilityto 
become accidentally disconnected, and facility for applying a 
reflector lens thereto, The great merit is confined to the means — se 
for holding the lamp in its holder, and in reality the whole of the 
advantages depend upon this. The means relate to thearm 
formed with a usual ring part bent at right angles thereto, and 
adapted to fit round the small end of the lamp bulb, the arm ~~ 
having a longitudinal slot. By means of a screw passing 
through the slot and screwed into the body of the holder, 
the arm is held securely in the required position, so as 
to give the terminal hooks the required tension for good ~ 
contact, and for holding the lamp securely to the holder. — 
A turn of the screw is all that is needed to connect or 
disconnect, and for adjusting the amount of pull. Mr. J.E He ~ 
Gordon, of 11 Pall Mall, S.W., in giving his opinion, states that 
“the miner’s lamp -is remarkably perfect, and proves results 
never before obtained, giving the extremely high electromotive 
force of 2 volts per cell on open circuit and 1°85 on closed ~ 
circuit, is continuous, besides being constant in working. 
‘surface level of any trench. The blocks, we consider, will be | Absolute safety from explosion is obtained by a very ingenious — 
found of the greatest service in sanitary works. Their use will ' device. The chamber in which the lamp is placed is filled — 
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with compressed air by a few strokes of a hand-pump when 
the lamp is charged. This compression of the air forces a 
diaphragm backwards and makes the contact between the 
lamp and the battery; this contact is itself contained in a 
protected chamber. In case of the bullseye and lamp being 
broken, the escape of air releases the contact and extinguishes 
the lamp before the gas can be exploded.” The fluid, which is 
a trade secret, costs Is. per gallon. Altogether, the battery 
and other apparatus are a great advance on all previous efforts, 
and we can confidently anticipate they will turn out a great 
commercial success. 


: SANDY FOUNDATIONS, 


A PROCESS of preparing foundations has been patented by 
F. Neukirch, of Bremen. Its object is to make loose sand 
firm and resisting as solid rock. At present the universal 
method of doing this work, if under water, is to remove all 
loose material and then make a beton or other similar sub- 
structure. The process under consideration, which is only of 
use where the materials are fairly clean siliceous or calcareous 
sand, aims at consolidating the grains by covering them with a 
film of cement, which is forced into the spaces between the 
particles by compressed air, steam, or water under pressure. 
Sheet piles are employed to prevent the spreading of the 
cement over more ground than is necessary. The system has 
been largely used in the harbour of Bremen, and is to be tried 
in preparing dry foundations. 


THE PROPOSED FORTH AND CLYDE CANAL. 


A MEETING of the Preliminary Committee of the Direct Route 
Scheme has been held in Glasgow. : 

Mr. Crawford, -the secretary, said he had pleasure in 
reporting to the first general meeting of the committee that 
since its inauguration a few weeks ago the progress made 
towards the promotion of the project has been of the most 

gratifying nature. The announcement of the formation of the 
' committee has been the means of bringing a number of enthu- 
_ Siastic adherents into the field, and it has led to the collection 
- ofa great deal of additional information of value and import- 
This information tends to prove very conclusively that a | 


ance. 


ship canal by the direct route is practicable, not only from an 
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engineering, but also—and this is more important—from a 
commercial point of view. _The committee is particularly 
indebted to Mr. Duncan, of Twechar, for furnishing most valu- 
able information relative to the preat mineral resources of the 
district. Myr. Duncan has also been good enough to request 
Mr. R. T. Moore, civil engineer, Glasgow, to prepare large 
mineral sections. These sections make it clear that there are 
about thirty or forty different seams of coal, besides other 
valuable minerals, extending along the whole district of the 
proposed route. From the report of the Royal Commission on 
Coal (1866-71), it appears that the Edinburgh, Fifeshire, and 
Firth of Forth coalfields contain more than the half of the coal 
in the whole of Scotland. There is no proper outlet for the 
development of this great coalfield at present. The canal, how- 
ever, would open up the vast mineral resources, and a large 
revenue would necessarily accrue. Considering the fact that 
the Hamilton coalfield is being wrought out, and that the great 
coalfields of the districts mentioned must, in any case, be 
resorted to ere long, there is every reason to believe that the 
canal revenue from this source alone would be sufficient to 
yield a good return on the cost of construction. This is a point 
of great importance. It will be submitted te youin a more 
complete form shortly. A plan of an improved system of lockshas* 
also been prepared by Mr. Moore. By this improved lock a ship 
may be lowered or raised a distance of 40 or 50 feet with a loss 
of only a few feet of water. Another plan of raising vessels by 
means of an inclined plane has been shown. So far as can be 
ascertained without an actual survey, it is believed that the line 
following as near as possible the course of the Kelvin, Bonny, and 
Carron is the most suitable. By following this route it is expected 
that with asystem of improved locks or lifts at each end the 
average cutting along the whole route would not exceed 4o feet in 
depth. It has been calculated that the cost of cutting a canal 
28 miles long, with an average depth of cutting of 49 feet, 
having a width at the bottom of too feet and at the top of 
260 feet, would, at Is. per cubic yard, amount to a sum under 
2,009,000/7. If other three millions are allowed for purchase 
of lanu, construction of locks and bridges, and contingencies, 
it is thought by competent authorities that the total of five 
millions will be over rather than under the amount of capital 
required. From a communication from the Board of Trade, 
and also from the Board of Trade returns of shipping for last 
year, it appears that a sufficient amount of shipping may 
1easonably be expected to use the canal to yield a very good 
return on the capital invested without taking inte account the 
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great increase of traffic which would necessarily result from the 
facilities afforded by the canal. It has not been thought 
advisable in the meantime to approach the more influential 
citizens of Glasgow. The object has been to bring the merits 
of the project before the residenters along the proposed route, as it 
is to be supposed that they will more readily appreciate its great 
benefits. In furtherance of this view, it is intended that public 
meetings be held in Kirkintilloch, Falkirk, and Grangemouth. 
Such meetings will tend to give an increased impetus to the 
movement, and pave the way for public meetings in Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and other large towns. 


STEAM-PUMPING MACHINERY. 


ON Friday last a lecture was delivered at the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, in connection with the School of Metallurgy, 
by Mr. G. Croydon Marks, lecturer on engineering, upon 
“Ancient and Modern Steam-Pumping Machinery.” Mr. 
J. W. Gray, the chairman, said there was no doubt that the 
work done by the pumping-engine was really of greater 
importance to the community than that done by any other. 
Without the pumping-engine they would have no coal, because 
the mines would be flooded, and consequently the locomotives 
would be useless. They could aot do without the pumping- 
engine in London, for the whole of the water of the metropolis 
was pumped, there being no high ground to enable them to 
have the water by gravitation. In Birmingham, too, they were 
similarly situated, and consequently this city was dependent on 
pumping-engines. They would therefore see that the pumping- 
engine was a very important piece of machinery. 

Mr. Croydon Marks said it would be impossible to do 
without the pumping-engine and water. The commercial 
needs of the community, the domestic requirements of the 
household, necessitated an uninterrupted and constant supply 
of water, and in providing the means for bringing that supply 
he maintained the pumping engineers were doing more for the 
community, perhaps, than any other engineering branch. He 
alluded to the ancient machinery, and contrasted it with the 
modern pumps, dwelling on the conception of them, their 
trials, and the success which had attended the various improve- 
ments which had been effected in them. He explained the 
crude mode of construction which obtained in the early days, 
and traced the gradual improvements in the inventions, point- 
ing to the skill of Watt and Boulton, and more particularly 
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describing in detail the various types of engines which were 
now in vogue, and which by the skill of the inventor and the 
advantages of modern science had been brought to a state of 
perfection. Speaking of the pumps at Whitacre, he said the 
Citizens of Birmingham owed a debt to the Corporation and 
their able engineer, Mr. Gray, for the great prudence they 


exercised in providing such ample pumping power. Some — 


towns in time of drought had great difficulty in procuring water, 
but in Birmingham there was always an adequate supply. 
There could be stored in the reservoirs sufficient water to supply 
the city and district for sixty days without any restriction, so 
that the citizens were practically secured against water famine 
in Birmingham. The water from the Blythe was received into 
the reservoir at Whitacre, and that from the Bourne into 
reservoirs at Shustoke. The Blythe water was pumped by two 
Cornish engines, which Mr. Marks described, and expiained 
that the decoration of the engines was most difficult to accom- 
plish. Mr. Gray, therefore, was to be congratulated on the 
extremely handsome appearance of his engines. The lecture 
was of a technical but interesting character, and it was rendered 
the more enjoyable by reason of a large number of illustrations 
by oxyhydrogen slides. 

The Chairman said that last year the water supplied to 
Birmingham amounted to over 5,000,000,000 gallons. That 
was equal to 23,0c0,0co tons—no light weight to lift about 
400 feet. From Whitacre alone they lifted 1,621,c00,000 gallons, 
or 7,239,000 tons. That meant sufficient water to cover the 
whole of the parish of Birmingham to a depth of 2 feet. It 
would take something like 23,000 or 24,000 horses to draw a 
day’s supply of 60,000 tons. It would consequently be seen 
that their engines had plenty of work to do. The water was 
distributed through Birmingham and the district by 566.miles 
of cast-iron pipes, exclusive of miles of lead pipes ; and they 
could imagine what that meant when he said they measured 
five times the distance between Birmingham and London. 


Surely there could be no wonder that a pipe sometimes burst ; 4 


but it was impossible to tell when a pipe would burst. To 
supply such an enormous quantity of water to the inhabitants 

jt was necessary to have the very best pumping-machinery. 

The Birmingham Corporation had provided good machinery 
and good buildings at the cost of a great deal of money, but 
that money had not been wasted. In conclusion, he said that 
while there might be improvements in detail, he did not think 
it would be possible to improve on the modern steam-engine. 
There was very little more to be got out of steam, and he 
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thought that gas-engines, petroleum-engines, and engines 
which had the gas more direct from the coal would be the 
engines of the future. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIGH STREET, SHEFFIELD. 


A SUB-COMMITTEE of the Improvement Committee, says the 
Sheffield Telegraph, have had under consideration for some 
time the expediency of widening the central thoroughfare of 
the town, or providing in some other way an effective outlet for 
the rapidly increasing traffic, which flows from different quarters 
into what is at present little better than the neck of a bottle. 
Every improvement made in the region of High Street makes 
the necessity of dealing with that locality more apparent, and 
the completion of the Fargate scheme has greatly added to the 
force of the argument for a broader way in the heart of the 
town. ‘There are several schemes in contemplation. One is 
to continue the line of the existing improvement on the south 
side from Fargate to Fitzalan Square; a second to widen as 


‘far down as the Grand Clothing Hall’s Company’s establish- 


ment, and then, crossing the street, take off a sufficient slice 
on the north side to secure a fairly straight line to King Street. 
Of the two proposals, the widening of the south side has the 


_ greatest support, we believe, from the members of the Improve- 


approximate cost of each scheme. 


ment Committee. Further suggestions have been made in the 
way of entirely new thoroughfares, one being to cross from 
High Street into York Street, and continue through the back 
property there to Hartshead and Watson Walk, emerging in 
Angel Street. Some people boldly advocate the ignoring of 
High Street altogether ; but this is an obvious absurdity, as all 
the principal improvements which have been completed point 
directly to High Street, and cause that thoroughfare to be 
more congested than ever. What the committee purpose 
doing is to approach the owners of the various properties on 
both the south and the north sides of the stréet, as well as on 
the route of the other suggested lines, and ascertain the 
The preference, as we 
have said, is for the south side of High Street, and the 
desire in every instance is to effect a settlement amicably. 
This scheme, it will be remembered, was No. 5 in the Corpora- 
tion Improvement Act some years ago, but had to be aban- 
doned owing to the opposition of the owners, who were charged 
with asking too much for their properties. The Corporation— 
or rather the members who had the matter in hand—contended 


that the owners wanted to both “eat their cake and have it” ; 
in other words, to sell their front property at frontage price, 
and then have the improved frontage left in their own hands. 
But the reply of the owners was—“ You propose to take part 
of our property to widen the street, then to take sufficient 
surplus land to recoup you for the cost of widening, leaving us 
a valueless remnant in the rear. Either take our property, or 
do not take it. Take sufficient to widen the street, and leave 
us our property ; or take it altogether.” This, we gather, is 
their view still. The owners generally express themselves 
willing enough to meet the Corporation, but they have no 
intention of sacrificing their property for “the good of the 
town.” The Improvement Committee are about to issue a 
circular to the parties interested. They will be invited to name 
their terms; and if they do so, the committee will be able to 
decide whether the long-deferred widening of High Street can 
be proceeded with at last on the lines originally contemplated— 
the south side to Fitzalan Square; or whether they will take as 
little as possible of the south side, and then cut across to the . 
north, emerging at King Street ; or, failing both, whether they 
can feasibly adopt an alternative course, and leave High Street 
severely alone. This is the idea of a few members; but the 
general impression is that any scheme which does not deal 
boldly with High Street, and the whole length of it, will be 
utterly inadequate for the needs of the borough. 
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ALLEGED BREACH OF. CONTRACT. 


ON Monday the case, Train v. Clydesdale Iron Company, was 
heard before Mr. Justice Huddleston and a special jury. The 
action was brought to recover 108/. 17s. 4d, money paid, or 
alternatively damages for a breach of contract under the 
following circumstances :—It appeared that the plaintiff, who is 
a marble-mantelpiece manufacturer carrying on business in 
South Melbourne, Australia, came to England in May 1886, 


and saw Mr. Thompson, a partner in the defendants’ firm. He 


was shown some “trusses” of Sicilian marble with “ leaves” 
and “caps” for chimneypieces. Negotiations ended in an 
order for fifty (afterwards increased to 100) pairs of split trusses 
at os. 6d. and fifty beaded trusses at Ios. 6d. each. The 
plaintiff, who was examined on commission at Melbourne, said 
he then saw about eight or nine pairs; but the defendants’ 
witnesses put it higher, twenty-one pairs. These were after- 
wards manufactured for the defendants by a Mr. Garner, and 
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packed and shipped out to Australia in_two lots. The first lot, 
per the Lady Lawrence, arrived about December 30, 1886; the 
next, per the W2nifred, about February 15, 1887. No inspec- 
tion, however, was mede of the goods before March 8, 1887. 
Then the plaintiff opened three or four cases and complained 
that the trusses were neither correct in shape nor form, out of 
square, badly polished, bad marble, stained colour of dirty 
sawdust, badly made, and not at all up to sample, 
the “leaves” much thinner than sample. They were not 
packed as he ordered, inasmuch as there was no paper between 
them, and dirty sawdust, and, he thought, hard-wood sawdust. 
They were packed as pairs, although they were not pairs. He 
thereupon returned them to Gibbs, Bright & Co, Melbourne, 
to return them to England by the W7nzfred, about April 1887. 
Meanwhile Messrs. Gibbs, Bright & Co, of London, had paid 
the defendants the 108/. 17s. 4d., the contract price of the 
goods, which they declined to refund, as they asserted they 
had performed their contract as to the quality and packing 
of the articles, and that the plaintiff had no right to 
reject the goods, and this writ was issued on June 26, 
1888. The mantelpieces on their return to England were sold 
by auction at a forced sale at the docks, and were bought by the 
defendants at the price of 4o/ gross or 30/. net; but this the 
defendants contended was no criterion of their real value. 
Several specimens of the goods were produced in Court by the 
defendants, and more were said to be below in carts awaiting 
the inspection of the jury, which latter these gentlemen said 
they thought was unnecessary. The plaintiff said he expected 
to make some 50 per cent. profit on the sale of the goods in 
Australia, and he called several witnesses to speak to the con- 
dition of them when they were opened there. On the other 
hand, the defendants called the manufacturer and packers to 
speak to the quality being quite up to sample, and the goods 
afterwards properly packed ; they contended that any injury 
done must have been done from remaining so long—over two 
months—in the railway shed in Australia, and from the cases 
being probably opened and the goods improperly dealt with 
before their return; and they said any stains there might 
be might be easily removed, as they had proved by ex- 
periment. : é 
Mr. Baron Huddleston, at the conclusion of the case, said 
it would be more convenient to treat the plaintift's claim as an 
action for damages, as he was not entitled to reject the goods, 
referring to the case of “ Heilbut v. Hickson” (L. R.7 C. P. 
438). The case was embarrassed by very conflicting evidence. 
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But the main question would be, had the defendants com- 
pleted their contract or not, so as to cause damage to the 
plaintiff? Had they supplied him with a good merchantable 
article, so as he could have made a profit out of it, as he 
said he expected to do?) Had the defendants in substance 
completed their contract? Or had the goods been unfairly 
treated when they got out to Australia? If they thought 
there had -been a breach of contract on the part of the de- — 
fendants, then what reasonable damage had the plaintiff — 
sustained ? 

The jury retired, and after an absence of thirty minutes 
returned into Court with a verdict for the defendants. 
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THE SOUTH KENSINGTON ESTATE. 


THE announcement of the intention on the part of the Govern- — 
ment to obtain the sanction of Parliament for the purchase of 
the vacant land opposite the south front of the Imperial Insti- 
tute, on the estate of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the — 
Exhibition of 1851, is welcome as a practical step towards the 
provision of a suitable building for a National Science Museum. 
Such an institution, it has been urged by the highest authorities 
for years, is a necessary complement to the science division and 
the Normal School for Science under the Department of 
Science and Art—as necessary a complement, in fact, as the 
Art Museum, commonly supposed to be the whole of the South 
Kensington Museum, is to the art division and national art 
training schools of the same department. This contention, as 

is now seen, has at last been successfully pressed upon the 
Government, and the possession of a good surplus this year 
enables Ministers to acquiesce in the proposal. But the event, ~ 
whenever it comes to pass, will have animportant bearing upon ~ 
the Commissioners in their dealings with other portions of their 
estate situated at the north of the Imperial Institute. Last 
summer it seemed certain that these portions, forming a fine 
open space, would be sold to house builders for the erection of — 
lofty structures which would block in the Imperial Institute 
and the galleries adjacent to it. This sacrifice was to be made 
to provide a sufficiently handsome endowment for various 
scholarships, &c., which, if tenable at the contemplated 
scholastic departments of the Imperial Institute, would at once 
supply those departments with an assured income, in need of 
which they seem to stand. It would have been a very serious 
sacrifice, and one which public petitions and other representa- 
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tions showed to be contrary to the policy of the Commissioners, 
as it had time after time been publicly declared. Steps towards 
making the sacrifice were taken last year. The arcades spread- 
ing on each side of the conservatory were, together with the 
conservatory itself, demolished. The demolition is just finished. 
Bat the result is that the fine openness of the space which had 
been hemmed in by the arcades and conservatory is now well 
apparent, and proclaims in the strongest manner the inex- 
pediency of filling it up with private houses. The difficulties in 
cutting a roadway from east to west across this fine site have 
not been surmounted so easily as it was first expected they 
would be, and the necessary sequel to this is somewhat of a 
hitch in finding speculators who will purchase building plots on 
the chance of sufficient public access being made to them. At 
this juncture, and most opportunely for the Commissioners in 
re-casting their policy, comes the announcement of the Govern- 
ment. Its proximate realisation will relieve the Commissioners 
to a considerable extent. They will become possessed of the 
sum of 70,000/., and with this they have sufficient to commence 


_ an endowment for the scholastic enterprises connected with the 


- Imperial Institute and to retain and lay out the spacious grounds 
on the north of the Imperial Institute. 


THE LIVERPOOL DOCKS. 


AT the meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
January 14 the paper read was on “ Recent Dock Extensions 


_ at Liverpool, with a general description of the Mersey Dock 


Estate, the Port of Liverpool, and the River Mersey,” by Mr. 
George Fosbery Lyster, M.Inst C.E. 

The description of the dock extensions, which were more 
particularly the subject of this paper, was prefaced by some 
general remarks on the physical characteristics of the river 
Mersey and the trade of the Port of Liverpool. The geo- 
graphical position of Liverpool, its unrivalled water frontage, 
and its proximity to the great manufacturing districts and to the 


coal and mineral fields of the north of England and Wales, 


could not fail to insure its becoming a great port; and the 
result was seen in its continuous advance from the condition of 
a fishing village to that of one of the foremost seaports of the 
world. Its revenue at the beginning of this century, 23,380/. 
on 450,060 tons, had increased, in 1889, to 990,000/, from dues 
The Mersey estuary was of peculiar form, 
roughly resembling a bottle, the wide upper estuary from Run- 


Schemes and Estimates free from 


2 PRINCES MANSIONS, 


a 
corn to Liverpool forming the body, and the six miles of narrows 
between Liverpool and Birkenhead the neck. The maintenance 
of the full capacity of the upper estuary was of vital importance 
to the port, and in this work the incessant changing of the low- 
water channel of the upper estuary was one of the prime factors. 
It was computed that on a spring-tide about 710,000,000 cubic 
yards, and on a neap-tide about 281,000,000 cubic yards, of 
water passed in and out at the mouth of the river at New 
Brighton. The ebb and flow of these vast quantities of water 
maintained channels through the wide sandbanks of Liverpool 
Bay. The principal channel was an excellent one as regarded 
width and direction ; and as regarded depth, there was twice 
every twenty-four hours sufficient for the largest vessels, there 
being to feet of water on the bar at dead low-water of spring- 
tides, giving 40 feet at high-water springs, and 30 feet at high- 
water neaps. Time was, however, now a most important 
element of successful trading, and the tendency was to increase 
the size of ships, so that a greater depth of water in the 
approaches to the Mersey was highly desirable in order to 
avoid delay off the port. The attainment of such an end was, 
however, surrounded with physical and financial difficulties of 
no ordinary character ; but the question was kept prominently 
in view, and the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board had 
recently decided to spend a certain amount of money on an 
experimental dredging of the bar by sand pumps. The first 
Liverpool Dock, the “Old Dock,” was constructed under 
powers obtained in the reign of Queen Anne, in 1708, The 
site was part of the old pool, a tidal creek on the right bank 
of the Mersey. This dock was the first wet-dock constructed 
in England; its area was 4 acres, and it had within it, on 
lowest neap-tides, ro feet depth of water. Since the construc- 
tion of the “Old Dock,” others had been built from time to 
time as trade required, the site chosen for them being the 
river foreshore in front of the town of Liverpool. In the 
second quarter of this century especially, many new docks 
were ,constructed by Mr. Jesse Hartley, dock engineer, to 
whose ability and practical knowledge Liverpool undoubtedly 
owed much of its commercial greatness: From 1845, also, 
Birkenhead, on the Cheshire or left bank of the Mersey, 
entered into competition with Liverpool. Docks on a very 
large scale had been laid out there, and already partly 
constructed, when, in 1858, the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board was incorporated by Act of Parliament to take over and 
manage as one concern the whole of the Liverpool and Birken- 
head Docks, which, since the date named, had formed one 
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estate. In 1871, although the Birkenhead dock system had 
been for some time completed according to the Parliamentary 
plans, the Dock Board was urged to consider the desirability 
of commencing, without delay, further dock extensions on the 
Liverpool side of the river, on such a scale as would meet the 
pressing wants of trade, and provide for the growing require- 
ments of shipping, which was everywhere advancing in size and 
tonnage. The result of this pressure was an exhaustive inquiry 
into the question by a committee of the Board, with the out- 
come that the author was directed to consider and report as 
to the alterations and additions which might be requisite to 
meet the probable requirements of the great and increasing 
commerce of the port. Reports and plans were duly submitted 
by the author, showing schemes of dock extension both at the 
north and the south ends of the Board’s Liverpool estate ; and 
in the Session of 1873 Parliamentary powers were obtained 
for the construction of new dock works, estimated to cost on 
the whole 4,100,000/. The works referred to were designed 
to meet the wants of the port for some time in advance from 
the date of the Act. It was therefore provided that the 
expenditure was not to exceed 500,000/. per annum, and ac- 
cordingly the works had been spread over many years. The 
effect had been that, before any of the several new docks were 
opened, trade in its natural advance had been ready to fill them. 
The general design of the New North Docks comprised the 
enlargement of the Canada Basin, and the improvement of its 
entrance, so as to make it available-for vessels of the largest 
class, and the construction of the following new docks :— 
The Langton Dock of 18 acres, serving as a half-tide dock ; the 
Alexandra Dock and branches, 44 acres ; and the Hornby Dock, 
17 acres. The Canada Basin and Langton entrances had been 
designed to give as direct a lead from the river as possible, so 
that vessels could pass quickly through, allowing of a large 
number docking on one side. They had been found to work 
excellently ; large steamers of 34,197 tons aggregate burden 
had been docked and undocked in one tide of two and one-third 
hours. A most important point in connection with the Canada 
Basin and approaches was that of depth. After careful con- 
sideration it was decided to lay the sills of the entrances at the 
level of 12 feet below Old Dock Sill, or 2 feet below low-water 
of equinoctial spring-tides, and the floor of the basin and 
approaches at a level of 2 feet lower. In order to insure the 
maintenance of the required depth without dredging, special 
means had to be adopted to clear away the silt deposited 
every tide; and to this end sluicing culverts had been con- 
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structed in all the walls of the basin, the flow of water from 
which cleared silt away for a considerable distance in front of 
the walls. To effect the removal of silt deposited beyond the 
range of the wall-sluices, sluice-pipes had also been laid under 
the floor of the basin ; and these were fitted at short intervals 
with vertical branches having outlets through the floor of the 
basin. The outlets were closed by framed disks of greenheart, 
which effected the distribution of the sluicing water over the 
area to be cleared. The fairway to the basin was also main- 
tained clear by sluices laid in the foundations of the north and 
south jetties, which, besides serving for this purpose, limited 
the area within which deep water had to be maintained, and 
acted as guides against which vessels entering or leaving the 
basin might bear. The Langton Dock had an area of 18 acres, 
and served as a vestibule for shipping, while its north and west 
quays were provided with sheds ‘suitable for the discharge of 
vessels of the largest class. The graving-docks, situate on the 
east side of the Langton Dock, were each 950 feet in length, 
but had intermediate gates in the centre, so that the inner 
chambers could be used as “long time,” while the outer were 
used as “short time” docks. 
entirely of concrete. A 30-ton hydraulic crane furnished means 
of handling screws, rudders, &c., and was so arranged as to be 
capable of being used at any of the four graving-dock chambers. 
At the entrance to the graving-docks was an engine-house, 
which was the centre of power for the district ; it contained 
hydraulic main engines of 350 horse-power, besides powerful 
engines and pumps for draining the graving-docks of such 
water as could not be run off with the tide. On the 
south quay of the Langton Branch Dock was a hydraulic crane 
of 100 tons power, of a novel character, the lift being made by 
a direct-acting inverted hydraulic-cylinder, a mode of working 


which permitted of nice adjustment of the loads. The Alexandra — 


Dock, designed to accommodate the largest steamers, had a 
length of 1,600 feet, and its quays were all provided with sub- 
stantial sheds, 95 feet wide in one span. The Hornby Dock 
was partly used as a timber dock, partly for ordinary trade; for 
the latter purpose a shed, 125 feet wide, was now in course of 
erection on its south quay. The principal points of these 
northern docks were iiluminated at night by electric lights, 
placed on masts 9o feet high. The total estimated cost of the 


whole of the works was 2,727,000/., and, since their completion, 


they had accommodated sea-going ships of the largest class, 
with an aggregate of 18,000,000 tons. The new Southern 


Extension comprised a chain of docks from the Herculaneum, 


The graving-docks were built — 
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which had been constructed by the author in 1868, to the old 
Brunswick Dock. These new docks had been named the 
Harrington, Toxteth, and Union, the latter forming the link 
between the new system and the old. At the same time, the 
Herculaneum had been greatly enlarged, and, on its eastern and 
southern quays, special accommodation for petroleum had been 
provided by the excavation of casemates in the solid rock. The 
Harrington and Toxteth Docks were laid out for general trade, 
and were provided with first-class sheds, those on the western 
quays being single-storey sheds, 150 feet wide, whilst on the east 
side double-storey sheds of novel character had been erected, 
the width of these sheds being 95 feet. The discharge of goods 
on to the floors of the latter sheds was effected by a number of 
hydraulic cranes mounted on the roof, and capable of dealing 
_ with any load up to 30 cwt. Through the Union Dock, vessels 
which could not on neap-tides, by reason of their deep draught, 
get into the river over the Pluckington Bank and shallow sills 
of the older docks, were enabled to dock and undock through 
the chain of new docks into the river, by the Herculaneum 
entrances, now deepened ‘to 12 feet below Old Dock Sill. 
The level of the water in the older docks referred to would be 
maintained, when necessary, by impounding and pumping. The 
bulk of the excavation from these docks was a soft sandstone 
rock, and, no place of deposit being obtainable, it became 
* necessary to send the rubbish to sea, which was done in steam 
hopper barges of 500 tons capacity. The estimated cost of the 
New South Docks was 1,373,000/. By the north and south 
extensions, forming the subject of the paper, the area of the 
Liverpool Docks had been increased from 252 acres, the area 
at the time of the passing of the Act of 1873, to 363 acres, the 
present area, and the quayage from 18 miles to 24 miles. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
Bs: all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.| 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
> January 15. 
712. Wallace McGuffin Greaves, for “ Improvements in 
furnaces by the introduction of smoke-consuming chambers.” 


_ 714. Frederick Francis Smart, for “ Improvements in shop- 
window fittings.” 
_ 716. Thomas Forsyth Wilson, for “ Improvements in divert- 
ing the current of. air under doors so as to improve the 
circulation of air ina room and decrease the draught along 
the floor.” ; 

723. William Phillips Thompson, for ‘Improvements in 
sash-locks or window-fasteners.” (Thomas B. Ross, United 
States.) 

734. William Robert Rawlings and John Joseph Rawlings, 
for “Improvements in syphon flushing apparatus for water- 
closets and other cisterns.” 

746. Squire Fawthorp, for “Improvements in sash-bars 
a glazing holding devices for roofs, areas, grates, and the 
ike. 

747. Walter Harwar, for “ Collapsible urinal attachment to 
water-closet lids.” 

764. William Hodgson Barnes, for “ Improvements in com- 
positions to be used as paints.” 

777. Frank Stephen Streeter, for “ Improvements in water 
waste-preventers.” 

791. Robert Hill Crowden and Richard Pulton, for “ An 
improved roller for paperhangers’ use.” 


January 16. 

802. Joseph Clark Harding, for “Improvements in the 
construction of bakers’ ovens.” 

821. John Samuel Bruce, Joseph Benjamin Bruce, and 
Francis Robert Baker, for “Improvements in shop-window 
fittings.” 

January 17. 

875. William Henry Delve, for “Improved means for 
adjusting venetian blinds.” 

g15. Edwin Norton, for “ Improvements in paint-cans.” 

927. William Windle Pilkington, for ‘“ Improvements in 
plate and rolled plate glass annealing kilns and machinery.” 

939. David William Williams, for “ Improvements in the 
construction of bicycle wheels.” 

949. Charles Sziklai, for ‘“‘ Improvements in the arrangement 
of door-bars.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


AND FURNISHERS. 


ART DECORATORS 


NORTON & C0.$. C. K. BIRCH, 


(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


ORIENTAL 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. 


TESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c., 
' FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO.., 
VICTORIA HOUSE, 


Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Monxris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
GLASS PAINTER. 


-Sstimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 


38 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HERBERT HANKS, 


DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &. 
*Pecialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 


- ._ ALSO SANITARY WORK. 
_ ESTIMATES AND eiaisee FREE. 


7 Berners Street, Oxford St., London, W. 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 
FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 

EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE,| C. KH. BIRCH 
i and VENETIANS. if 

AINTED and STAINED GLASS. ; | 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. ( Begs, 1 | tnyorm the 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. ble iad ties Sine 
DILAPIDATIONS. TION.) Soe seeerinienss Oe 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESORIP-| O7der"s Sninusied (0 | 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES. 2 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and | 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS, 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application, 
ga Oa Ss a RT EEG ee 


{ 


PITMAN ao SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
30 NEWGATE S™ E.C. | 


CARPETS. 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special] attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


WOOD MOSAIC FLOORS, 


W. & F. BROWN & CO., CHESTER. 


JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 
66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.G. 


is THE ARCHITECT. ‘Tanvany 31, 1890. 


mpd ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Awarded Gold Medals, International Health Exhibition ‘and Architectural 
and Building Trades Hxhibition (1889). 


PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustrations which have appeared Fiseex THE 
ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing. —- 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. STEPHEN. By E. J. Poynter, R.A. Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling, 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. ‘ “7 
“AND THE SEA GAVE UP THE DEAD.’ By Sir Frepmrick LEIGHTON, President of the Royal Academy. A few Proofs 
of this Fine Art Plate can be obtained (if ordered at once), price Two Shillings each. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, 
Two Shillings and Two Pence. o 
SHAKESPEAREAN DECORATIVE PANELS. By H. Sracy Marks, R.A. Seven Sets, consisting of Hight Pieces, of these 
popular Panels, can now be had, price Six Shillings per Set, free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 
THE WATERLOO HEROES. By J.P. Knicut, R.A. Dedicated, by Special Permission, to VISCOUNT WoLSELEY, K.P., G.C.B, 
Proofs; price One Sbilling each (thin Plate Paper). Proofs (Special), price Two Shillings and Six Pence each (thick Plate Paper). Size, 
Twenty Inches by Thirty-six Inches. Framed and Glazed in Oak, Complete, One Inch, Twelve Shillings each. Ditto, One and a Quarter 
Inch, Fourteen Shillings each. Ditto, One and a Half Inch, Seventeen Shillings each. ‘ | 
THE TOILERS OF THE DEEP. Two Tinted Ink Photographs. Size, Eighteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen and a Half Inches, — 
Price One Shilling each. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. ‘ 
THE BATTLE OF THE AMAZONS. By Perer Paut Rusens. Size, Thirty-five Inches by Twenty-seven Inches. Price — 
One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. _ ‘ i 
LA FONTAINE’S ALLEGORY OF WAR. From the Painting by ApRInN MARIE. Size, Thirty Inches by Twenty Inches. 
Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. a 
THE FAREWELL BEFORE EXILE. From the Picture by Mons. CoESSIN DE LA FossE. Size, Thirty Inches by Twenty 
Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. ms 
THE DEATH OF KING CHILPERIC. From the Painting by Mons. HE. V. LUMINAIS. Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen Inches 
Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. E 
MARIONKA. From the Painting by M. FrRANgois SHommeER. Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by 
post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. % 5 
A VENETIAN WEDDING. (Saint Mark’s, XV. Century.) From the Painting by Mons. JACQUES WAGREZ. Size, Twenty Inches by 
Fourteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. a 
JOHN SELL COTMAN’S PICTURES, lately on Exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts.Club. The Plates are uniform in size, 
Twenty-one Inches by Fifteen Inches. The Titles are as follows:—l. The Storm at Sea. 2, Twickenham. 3. A Shadowed Stream. 
4. The Draining Mill. 5. On the Greta. 6. The Chateau, Normandy. 7. Rouen from Mount St. Catherine. 8. Breaking the Clod. 
9. View in North Wales. 10. Norman Arches. 11. Byland Abbey. 12. Norwich, from the Cromer Road. 13. Dewy Eve. 14. Mousehold 
Heath. 15. Cader Idris. 16. Castle Eden Dean, Durham. 17. Bamborough Castle. 18. The Interior of Norwich Cathedral.. 19. Mountain ~ 


Pass in the Tyrol. 20. Postwick Grove. : 4 
The price of the Set is Seventeen Shillings and Six Pence; by post, carefully packed in patent roller, Eighteen Shillings. Kindly order early, as only a limited number of proof 
copies can be obtained. ; ; 


THE FAIRIES’ GODDAUGHTER. By ALEXIS J. MAZHROLLE. Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price One Shilling, — 
. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 4 

THE NILE FAIRIES. By Arexis J. MAZEROLLE. Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, 
carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. pai 

THE BARD. Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by 
post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. é j= ee 

THE REVERIE OF ALBERT DURER By J. Jacos. Size, Thirty-four Inches by Twenty-five Inches. Price One Shilling — 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. aE 

THE GUITAR PLAYER. From the Painting by CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE. Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price One 
Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. Ss 

AN IDYLL. By ALBERT Hynats. A beautiful Tinted Ink Photograph. Size, Nineteen Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price Two Shillings 
and Six Pence. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Nine Pence. ae 

LOUIS XIV. AND MOLIERE. By the Celebrated Artist J. L. Giréme. Size, Twenty-two Inches by Thirty Inches. Tinted 
Proofs, price Two Shillings and Six Pence. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Nine Pence. 7 

MOLIERE AND CORNEILLE. By the Celebrated Artist J. L. GirémE. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One 
Shilling and Six Pence. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Nine Pence. ; 

CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM. By Hippotyre FLaNnpRIN. Size, Thirty-three Inches by Twenty-four Inches. Price 
Two Shillings and Six Pence, by post Two Shillings and Nine Pence. A Beautiful Tinted Ink Photo, on Special Plate Paper. Thin Proofs, 
One Shilling each. 

CHRIST BEARING HIS CROSS. By Hiprotyry FLANDRIN. Size, Thirty-three Inches by Twenty-four Inches. Price Two 
Shillings and Six Pence, by post Two Shillings and Nine Pence. A Beautiful Tinted Ink Photo, on Special Plate Paper. Thin Proofs, 
One Shilling each. - 6 

CROWNING OF CHARLEMAGNE. By Mons. Hxnri.Lioronp Lévy. Wall Painting in the Panthéon, Paris. Size, Forty Inches 
by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. bey 

PEASANTS OF CERVARO. By Mons. Hapert. Size, Highteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen and a Half Inches. Price One Shilling 
and Six Pence. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Nine Pence. td 

THE ARTS. Decorative Panels. By Mons. F. EHRMANN. Printed in Colours. 1. The Architect. 2. The Engraver. 3. The 
Goldsmith, 4. The Painter. 5. The Potter. 6. The Sculptor. The Set of Six, Three Shillings and Six Pence; by post, Four Shillings. 

DEPARTURE OF CRUSADERS FOR THE HOLY LAND. By G. Gurrens. Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen 
Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. oa 

THE LITERATURE, ART AND SCIENCE OF ANTIQUITY. By Francois EHRMANN. Size, Thirty-five Inches by” 
Twenty-four Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. A Few Special 
Proofs, Two Shillings and Six Pence. Free by post, Two Shillings and Nine Pence. oy 

THE REVENGE OF ATHALIE. By XAvier SIGauon. Size, Thirty-two Inches by Twenty-one Inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. AS 

FIESCHI THE CONSPIRATOR.—TASSO AND THE PRINCESS. From Paintings by Signor BARZAGHI-CATTANHO. 
Each Eighteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen and a Half Inches. Price the Pair, One Shilling and Six Pence. Free by post, carefully 
packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Nine Pence. Single Copies, One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, 
One Shilling and Three Pence. - ep 

PANELS. By Mons. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. 1. Dramatic Music. 2. Heroic Music. 3. Symphony. 4. The Ballad. 5. Orpheus. 6. Pastoral. 
Music. 7. The Dance. 8. Melody. Size, Thirteen and a Half Inches by Eighteen and a Half Inches. Price the Pair, Two Shillings. Free 
by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Six Pence. £ Pa 

THE WATCHER. By CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE. Size, Nineteen Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price Sixpence. Free by post, carefully 
packed inside patent roller, Hightpence. SEs 

THE FLITCH OF BACON. By THomMAs STOTHARD, R.A. Size, Forty Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling. Free }} 
post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One| Shilling and Three Pence. z [Continued on opposite page. — 
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ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT” - Conriyvzp. 
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[THE BANQUET. The well-known and beautiful Chromo-Lithograph by H. STAcy Marks, R.A. Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen 
Inches. Price une Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. : ot! 

4 aaa Ngai he eo nian ie aay ene By J. JELLIcOon and HsRBERT RAILTON. <A very beautiful Tinted Ink 
Photo. Size, iteen inches. Price Two Shillings and Six Pence, Free b t, f insi a 
Two Shillings and Nine Pence. Thin proofs, One Shilling each. = ae Fee eae oe PG ae pees 

5A FONTAINE D’ AMOUR. By EMMANUEL VANDEN BUSSCHE. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. j 

'oHE VANGUARD OF THE AGE. From the Wall Painting in the University Hall. 
Feet Three Inches by N ine Inches deep. Price Three Shillings each. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Three Shillings and 
Three Pence. A few Special Proofs before Letters, on Plate Paper, can be had, price Six Shillings and Sixpence, including postage. ; 

i RENAISSANCE. FETE (THE ARRIVAL). By Prerre Victor GALLAND. From a Wall Painting in the Palace of 

Narischkine, St. Petersburg. A beautiful Tinted Ink Photo. Size, Forty Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Nine Pence. 

\ RENAISSANCE F&TR (THE CONCERT). By Pierre Victor GALLAND. From a Wall Painting in the Palace of - 
Narischkine, St. Petersburg. A beautiful Tinted Ink Photo. Size, Forty Inches by Twenty-t wo Inches. Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Nine Pence. 

TATUE (WITH PEDESTAL) OF GENERAL GORDON IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. By Hamo 
THORNYCROFT, R.A. Size, Eighteen Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, 

_ One Shilling and Three Pence. 

SCIENCE. From the Decorative Painting by Mons. URBAIN BOURGEOIS. Size, Twenty-two Inches by Thirty Inches. A beautiful Tinted 

. pe es Proofs on Special Plate Paper, price Two Shillings. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings 
an ree Pence. 


STUDIES. By Mons. Lecomte pu Novy. Size, Fifteen Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside 
patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 
TARMONY WELCOMING THE NATIONS. By Mons. Cuartus JosepH LAMEIRE. Size, Thirty-six Inches by Thirteen and 
a Half Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 
tRAY’S INN HALIM. By E. P. Warren. Size, Fifteen Inches by Eighteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully 
packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 
fHE FLIGHT INTERCEPTED. By Juves GrraRpet. Size, Thirty Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by 
ost, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 
1INGEL OF THE BOOK.—_ANGEL OF THE CHURCH.—ANGEL OF THE SCROLL.—ANGEL OF 
. THE CENSER. By Signor BaARZAGHI-CATTANEO. Size, Fifteen Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling each. The Set, 
_ Three Shillings. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Three Shillings and Three Pence. 
SUMMER. By Nichonas Lancrer. A beautiful Picture after the style of Watteau. Size, Fourteen Inches by Eighteen Inches. Price 
_ One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 
s1FE STUDIES. By Joun Jexucor. Two Plates, Hight Subjects. Tinted Ink Photos. One Shilling per Plate. Free by post, care- 
fully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Three Pence per Pair. 
[OX POPULI. By Cuaruss VeRuAt, Director of the Antwerp Academy of Painting. Size, Twenty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 
HE HALL, MIDDLE TEMPLE. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed 
inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 
VALI PAINTINGS in the Mairie of the Thirteenth Arrondissement, Paris, By Mons. BOULANGER, Membre de l'Institut. 1. The Union 
of the Arts; 2. Learn, Love, Labour (Size, each Forty Inches by Twenty Inches) ; 3. Pro Patria (Size, Twenty Inches by Twenty Inches). 
_ Price the Set of Three, Two Shillings and Six Pence. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Nine Pence. 
‘HE OLD CHATBSAU OF MOULINS. Size, Eighteen Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully 
__ packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 3 
‘HE PROPOSAL. From the Wall Painting in the Mairie of the Seventh Arrondissement, Paris. By Mons Emine Livy. Size, Highteen 
Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 
‘HE DEPARTURE OF TOBIAS. By Mons. ALrReD BRAmTOT. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free 
by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 
(OTRE DAME, From the Pont de VArchevéché, Paris. Size, Highteen Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, 
__ Carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. ae : at 
‘FRISTCHURCH (INTERIOR), OXFORD. Drawn by J. Care. Size, Highteen Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. 
_ Pree by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. on 
TUSIC AND TRAGEDY. By Mons. P. Mruurer. Size, Highteen Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, care- 
__ fully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. ia) 
. SACRIFICE TO PATRIOTISM. From the Wall Painting in the Mairie of the Eleventh Arrondissement, Paris. By Mons. Morgau 
_ DE Tours. Size, Twenty Inches by Thirteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling 
ee ce: Paris. By M. MorzAU DE Tours. Size 
a . From th ll Painting in the Mairie of the Hleventh Arrondissement, Paris. By M. AU 8. : 
ety ecto Divas mine Price nin Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 
HE FETE CHAMPETRE. By M. DeLLacqua. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully 
_ packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. ; : : : aa 
HE CIVIL MARRIAGE, By Mons. MorzAv DE ces As Be Highteen Inches by Thirteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by 
. insi ne Shilling and Three Pence. 
HE MARRiGR Gey Mone Hurteg Live, ee Eighteen Inches by Thirteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed 
ae orers. “MARRIAGE: aS Mae Pee ae Size, Highteen Inches by Thirteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, 
Ge insi illi d Three Pence. - 3 3 
IGN On, cs ee Bees pice G sistant the Eoee on eny) do raga aan Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches, Price 
illi insi tent roller, One Shilling an ree Pence. Fier get 
aE More ae Pe aoaEnOs.. eee dopants eee ‘Size, aveny Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price Two Shillings 
the pai insi illings an ee Pence. 
OE MIDD oe phe Sirs ft PORMAT CABARET By ML. C. RIDGWAY KNIGHT. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches 
each Plate. Price Two Shillings. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Three Pence. en ee yin 
‘TE CLYDE TRUST. From a Water-Colour Drawing by rer ue eee . eee Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price 
e ill ; ei , ing an ee ; 
ge tage Dene On EMPEROR CHARLES : ‘V. By Mons. ALBRECHT DE VRIENDT. Size, Fifteen 
: Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 
‘aE REVERIE OF POPE PAUL III. BEFORE THE PORTRAIT OF Lagetpylatrm: ee ; By 
} Mons, ALBRECHT DEVRIENDT. Size, Fifteen Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
oSaresd ye ATION. By Mons. P. Sie SAE oe Fifteen Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One 
tilling, + : insi t roller, One Shilling an ree Pence. ; (ae 
ices A ie ones whee ib? be obtained. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free 
t, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 


_ May be obtained from all Newsagents, Booksellers, Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstalls, or from the 


lisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


By EDWARD ARMITAGE, R.A. Length, Seven 
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Cement produced by the Globe Mill System is of 
unequalled quality and tensile strength. By this 
system the Cement is not ground, but erushed to 
very minute even-sized Crystals; and it is turned 
out of the Mills cold, instead of hot as from mill- 
stones, thus not needing exposure on cooling floors 
before being bagged. 


The terms on which the GLOBE MILL System can be 
adopted for Cement, and all information relative to GLOBE 
MILLS, can be obtained 
on application at the 
Offices of the Company. 


Received Highest Award 
given to Pulverising 
Machinery at the Mel- 
bourne Centennial Ex- 
hibition, 1888. 


Institute 0 
Cornwall. 


* 


Only Award give 
for Grinding Ma. 
chinery at the 
Royal Agricul- 
tural Society’s 
Internationa 
Exhibition. 


FOR THE REDUCTION OF CEMENT. | 


_ Guaranteed Output, 36 tons per 24 hours; Fineness, 100 mesh; Residue, 15 percent. A relatively Larger Output for Coarser Grinding 
C reumference of Annular Crushing Path, 153 feet. Speed, 200 revolutions per minute. Weight, 12 tons. Space occu,ied for foundation 


6 feet by 5 feet 6 inches, A 40 horse-power Engine will drive a set of three of these Mills, together with Fans, Breaker and Elevator. ie 
For Particulars as to Cement Grinding, see Report by Mr. HENRY FAIJA, M.Inst.C.H, ee 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 


BLOMFIELD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.6 


Telegraphic Address :—* CRUSHING, LONDON.” Telephone No. 11,014. 


Pripted by SPOTTISWOODE & 0O., at No, 5 New-strect Square, E.C., and published for the Proprictors by P. A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.0,, 
friday, January 31, 1890. : , 


* 


Rev orvet. 


to Ghe Architect, 


LONDON, FEBRUARY 7, 1890. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BLYTH —March 10,—Plans are invited for the Building of. 


Board Schools for 600 Children. No Premium is offered, but 
the Architect of the Selected Plan will carry out the Work. 
ah J. R. D. Lynn, Clerk to the Cowpen U.D. School Board, 
yth. 
HAsTINGS.—March 29 —Lozal Architects are invited to 
submit Plans for a Block of Board Schools. Mr. J. H. Tendall, 
Clerk, 4 Bank Buildings, Hastings. 


SOUTH SHIELDS —March 15.—The Time for Sending in 
Designs for the New Police Buildings has been extended. Mr. 
nae M. Moore, Town Clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, South 

ields. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Acton.—Feb so.—For Building Billiard Saloon at Conser- 
vative Club. Mr. Edward Monson, jun., Architect, Grosvenor 
House, The Vale, Acton. 

ARMLEY.—Feb. 12.—For Additions, &c, to New Inn. 
Messrs. J. & W. Whitham, Royal Exchange Restaurant, Boar 
Lane, Leeds. 

BALINTORE.— Feb 18 —For Construction of Harbour. 
Messrs. D. & T. Stevenson, C.E., 84 George Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

BELFASY.—Feb. 
Villas at Lennoxvale. 


10—For Building Two Semi-detached 
Mr. W. J. Fennell, Architect, 11 


Chichester Street, Belfast. 3 
BELFAST.—Feb. 14.—For Building Presbyterian Church 

and Schools, Ballysillan. 

$3 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


a 
SCHOOLING’S PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 
: 


Mr. Samuel Stevenson, Architect, 


Hit 
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fixed. 


EASIER TO FIX: 

EASIER TO REPAIR, 
EASIER TO GLEAN. 
EASIER 10 SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


BILTON.—Feb. 13 —For Additions to Schools. Mr. Alfred 
G. Greenhill, Architect, Newbold Road, Rugby. 

BLACKBURN —Feb. 13 —For Alterations to Savings Bank 
Lord Street West. Messrs. Stones & Gradwell, Architects, 
ro Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. : 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 10.—For Building Three Houses. Mr. 
J. H. Dixon, Architect, 63 Nuttall Road, Bradford. 

BRADFORD —Feb. 10.—For Building Weaving House, 
Warehouse, Engine and Boiler-houses, with Chimney, Reser- 
voir, &c., Dudley Hill. Mr. Herbert Isitt, Architect, Sun- 
bridge Road, Bradford. 

BRADFORD —Feb. 12.—For Building Four Houses, Dudley 
Hill. Mr. J. H. Holmes, Architect, Dudley Hill, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 13.—For Building Eleven Houses, 
Fairweather Green. Mr. S. Robinson, Architect, 5 Exchange 
Buildings, Bradford. 

BRIDGEND.—-Feb. 17.—Plans, &c , 
Scheme for Town. Mr. T. J. Hughes, 
Board, Bridgend. 

BRIGHTON.—F eb. 
Infirmary Buildings at Workhouse. 
tect, 129 Queen’s Road, Brighton. 

CaRpiFF.—Feb. 18.—For Taking Down and Reconstructing 
St. Mary Street Market. Mr. W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, 
Cardiff. : 

CASTLEBELLINGHAM —Feb —For Erection of Maltings 
at the Brewery. Mr. R. P. T. Logan, Architect, Francis Street, 
Dundalk. 

CHELMSFORD.—Feb. 20 —For Rebuilding the Iron Bridge 
over the River Cann, Mr. H. Gibson, Clerk to the Essex 
County Council, Shire Hall, Chelmsford. 

CLECKHEATON.—Feb. 12.—For Building Town Hall and 
Public Offices. Messrs. Mawson & Hudson, Architects, Ex-* 
change, Bradford. ) 


are invited for Sewage 
Clerk to the Local 


18 For Completing Two Blocks of 
Mr. B. H. Nunn, Archi- 
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Cork.—Feb. 21.—For Building Mills and Stores at the 
Marina. Mr. J. F. McMullen, Architect, 55 South Mall, Cork. 

CovENTRY.—Feb. 12.—For Building Junior Board School. 
Messrs. G. & I. Steane, Architects, Little Park Street, 
Coventry. 

CovENTRY.—Feb. 17,—-For Constructioa of Two Covered 
Service Reservoirs, Cottage, &c. Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, 
Engineers, 39 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

CovENTRY.—Feb. 17.—For Three Steel Cornish Boilers 
(6 feet in diameter and 23 feet long). Messrs. T. & C. Hawks- 
ley, Engineers, 30 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. © 

East KESWICK, LEEDS —Feb. 10.*—For Building Wes- 
leyan Chapel and School. Mr. G. F. Danby, Architect, 
46 Great George Street, Leeds. 

FAREHAM —Feb. 10.—For Supplying and Laying Water- 
mains, Castings, Sluice Valves, Wrought-iron Service Pipes 
and Fittings, Iron Tanks, Engine, and Pumps, Building 
Engine-room, &c., for Mr. M. H. Foster. Mr. Edward T. 
Hildred, Engineer, Southall. 

GAINSBOROUGH — March 7.— Plans are invited for the 
Erection of Market House and Public Offices. Mr. D. G. 
Macdonald, Surveyor to the Local Board, Lord Street, Gains- 
borough. . 

GLascow. — March 1.— For Constructing Aqueduct 
(s miles) from Loch Katrine. Mr. Gale, Engineer to the 
Water Commissioners, 45 John Street, Glasgow. 

HALtrax.—Feb. 15.—For Building Four Houses, Gibbet 
Street. Messrs George Buckley & Son, Architects, Tower 
Chambers, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Feb. 8.—For Additions to Shop Premises- — 
Messrs. George Buckley & Son, Architects, Tower Chambers, 
Halifax. 


Hawirax.—Feb. 11.—For Building Six-storey Mill. Mr. 
James Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 
HARRINGTON.—Feb. 10.—For Works of Sewerage. Mr. 


G. J. Clark, Surveyor, Tangier Buildings, Whitehaven. 
- HEATON.—Feb. 11 —For Building Terrace of Four Houses. 
Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, 
Bradford. 

HESWALL.—Feb. 18.—For Construction of Four Miles of | 
Sewers. Mr. Charles H. Beloe, C.E., 13 Harrington Street, 
Liverpool. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 
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STEVENS & MAgon’s Patent. 

tHE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 


15 inches. 


No. 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED | 1 The Storm at Sea. 
a eS ee 2. Twickenham. 

N er 3. A Shadowed Stream. 
umerous Examples can be seen at Wark.) 4. The Draining Mill. 
5, On the Greta. 

6. The Chateau, Nor- 
Chi : recy au apt randy. 
SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH 82 LOW, Boel ts Mi hisciee 
St. Catherine. 
; 8. Breaking the Clod. 
ALL TYPES OF 9. View in North Wales. 
3 10. Norman Arches. 
Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and/|11. Byland Abbey. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


_ Jarrow. 


' Public Baths. 


‘and Single Air Valv 


PICTURES, 


LATELY ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by} 


The Titles are as follows :— 


[FEBRUARY ie, 18! 


HEREFORD.—For Building Villa. Mr. W. W. Robi 
Architect, 10 King Street, Hereford. 
HontEy.—Feb. 11.—Fer Construction of Subway, 
forms, Booking-office, and Waiting-rooms. Mr. J.H.5 
Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. oO 
HuckKNALL HuTHWAITE — For Building Forty-two 
tages. The Manager, Hucknall Colliery Offices, near M 
field. cat a 
INVERKEITHING.—Feb. 1r.—For Building Manse, S$ 
Offices and Garden Walls. Mr. Andrew Scobie, Arch 
Dunfermline. ; 
JaRRoW.—Feb. 10.—For Taking Down and Rebui 
Wall at Recreation Ground. Mr. J. Petree, Borough Surve 


KIRKSANTON, MiLtom —Feb. 22 —For Building Ch 
Messts. Settle & Farmer, Architects, Ulverston. 
LEEDs.—Feb. 7—For Erection of proposed Internatio 
Exhibition Buildings. Mr. William Bakewell, Architect, L 
LErpS —Feb. 8 —For Building Board Schools, Ou 
ings and Boundary Walls, Harehills. Mr. W. Packer, Cler 
the School Board, Leeds. 
Lreeps.—For building Clothing Factory. Mr, Henry 
Cheers, Architect, Twickenham, W. 7 
LEICESTER.—Feb. 10.—For Building Superstructure 
Mr. Stockdale Harrison, Architect, St. Me 


East, Leicester. rn 

LIGHTCLIFF£ —Feb. 7.—For Building Engine and Boile 
Houses, Workshops, Sheds, and Chimney. Mr. Joseph | 
Walsh, Architect, Hipperholme. 

LONDON.—Feb. 11.—For Supply of 5co Wrough' 
Hurdles, Hackney Common, and 600 at Hampstead H 
The Architect to the County Council, Spring Gardens, S.V 

LoNDON CouNTY CouNCcIL.—Feb. 10,—For Pulling D 
Water-Closet and Erecting Cast-iron one, South Park. ~ 
Architect to the Council, Spring Gardens. | aa 

LONDON County CouNCIL.—Feb. 17.—For Gymnas 
&c, Battersea Park. The Architect to the Council, 
Gardens. ; 

MANCHESTER —Feb. 10 —For the Supply of 204 Do 
es, with Field and Road Casings 
Surface Boxes, &c. Mr. G. H. Hill, C.E., Albert Chau i 
Albert Square, Manchester. : oF 

MANCHESTER.—Feb. 24.—For Construction of Port 
Aqueduct (near Kendal) from Thirlmere. Mr. G. H. Hill, 
Albert Chambers, Albert Square, Manchester. 
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ne Arts Club. 


No, 

12, Norwich, from the 
Cromer Road. 

Dewy Eve. 

Mouschold Heath. 

Cader Idris. 

Castle Eden Dean, 
Durham. 

Bamborough Castle. 

The Interior of Nor- 
wich Cathedral. 

Mountain Pass in 
the Tyrol. 

. Postwick Grove. 


13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 


iL%. 
18. 


119. 


o 


a 


0 


Hand Lifts, 
fhe price of the above 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


“TANUS” WORKS 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


OLUME XLII. OF THE ARCHIT#CT. 
Wandsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 13s. 6d, 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


carefully packed in patent roller, 18s. 


Kindly order early, a3 only a limited number of | oye at the above address the 
Proof Copies can be obtained. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Book- 
sellers, or from the Publisher, 

P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.-C. 
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Set is 17s. 6d.; by post, 


rooms in London for Stove Grat 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood © 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, 
Railing, &c. 

Heating and Veniilating, Ho 
- Coil Cases 


“ Purton Weir” Tile Panels and H 
“THE GOLD MEDAL RA 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 


t Water ¥ 
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MIDLAND RaAILwAy.—Feb. 7.—For Supply and Delivery 
of Wrought-iron Girders, Corrugated Floors, &c., for Eight 
Bridges in the Northern Division. Plans, &c.,at the Engineer’s _ G, Alsing, Engineer, 108 Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 

Office, Midland Railway, Derby. | SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 14.—For Building Postal Sorting Office, 

MILLWALL.—Feb. 12.—For Building Manufactory. Mr. Flat Street. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 White- 
George Blyton, Architect, 16 The Hawthorns, Church End, hall Place, S.W. 

Finchley. aa | SOUTHAMPTON.—March 1.—For Works of Improvement 

NANTWICH.—Feb. 13.—For Building Infirmary at the and Extension of the Royal Pier. Mr. J. G. Poole, Surveyor 
Union Workhouse. Mr. J. A. Davenport, Architect, 152 tothe Harbour Board, 9 St. Michael’s Square, Southampton. 
Hospital Street, Nantwich. iy ST, ALBANS.—Feb. 1t0.—For Building Coal Store at Gas- 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—For Building St. Jude’s Church. | works. Mr. A. F. Phillips, Engineer, Gasworks, St. Albans. 
Mr. Arthur B. Plummer, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 46 Cloth Market, | STOKE-ON-TRENT. — Feb, 20.— For Building Hospital, 
Newcastle. - ea Kitchen, and Alterations at the Staffordshire Certified In- 

ORPINGTON. — Feb. 18.— For Additions, &c., to Board dustrial School, Werrington. Mr. George W. Bradford, 
Schools. Mr. St. Pierre Harris,. Architect, 1 Basinghall _ Architect, Miles Bank Chambers, Hanley. 


SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 7.—For Construction of Main Pipe 
Sewer, Crabtree Lane, and Brick Sewer, Abbeydale Road. Mr. 


Street, E.C. | TETTENHALL.— March 12.—For Construction of Main and 
OssETT.—Feb, 10.—For Building Villa Residence. Mr. | Subsidiary Sewers and Works of Sewage Disposal. Messrs. 

R. Watson, Architect, Bradford Road, Batley. H. J. & E. D. Martin, Engineers, 4 Storey’s Gate, West- 
OVERTON.—Feb. 15.—For Additions to Reading-rooms. | minster, S.W. 

Mr. Morrison, Architect, 10 King Street, Wrexham. “VICTORIA PARK.— Feb. 17.—For Gymnasium, Bathing 


_PARSONSTOWN.—Feb. 21.—For Rebuilding Derrygarron Shelters, &c. The Architect to the County Council, Spring 
Bridge, Road from Phillipstown to Rathangan, and Rebuilding Gardens, S.W. 


Ballycon Bridge, Road Tyrrelspass to Portarlington. Mr. WAKEFIELD.—Feb, 12.—For Additions to Ropeworks. Mr. 
Thomas Mitchell, Secretary to the Grand J ury, Parsonstown. Vaughan, Gaskell Villas, Thornes, Wakefield. 
, PENZANCE. — Feb. 7.—For Building Headquarters for WoRSLEY.—Feb. 17.—For Relaying Main Sewer (282 

Artillery Volunteers. Mr. Henry White, Architect, Penzance. | yards). Mr. C. C. Hooley, C.E., Union Offices, Patricroft. 
RADCLIFFE.—For Building Ten Houses. Messrs. Young YEADON.—Feb. 8.—For Building Church of St. Andrew. 

& Co, Redbank Mill, Radcliffe. : | Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, Architects, 42 Tyrrel Street, 
RAVENSCOURT Park.—Feb. 17.—For Building Refresh- | Bradford. Be : 

ment Room and Outbuildings. The Architect to the County YorK.—For Building Public Elementary School at Ter- 


Council, Spring Gardens, S W. 

READING.—Feb. 12.—For Additions, &c., to Signal Work- 
shops. Plans at the Office of the Engineer, Signal Works, 
Reading Station. 

RICHMOND.—Feb. 24.—For Construction of Main Sewers, 


rington, and Building Greenhouse at Hovingham. Messrs. 
Monson & Worsley, Surveyors, 13 Lendal, York. 


Iren, Concrete, and Brick, with Works in connection. Mr. J. C. TENDERS. 
Mellis, C.E , 232 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
ROCHDALE.—Feb, 13.—For Supplying and Erecting Hot- ae AMBLE. sae 
air Drying Machine. Mr. Holt, Manager, Sanitary Works, For Building Wesleyan Chapel, School and Minister’s House, 
Rochdale. | Amble. Mr. GEORGE REVELL, jun, Architect, Alnwick. 
ROTHERHAM. —Feb. 10.— For Building Four Houses, Accepted Tenders. 
Mr. E. Isle Hubbard, Architect, Moorgate Street, Rotherham. R. Carse & Son, Amble, mason . ©. .£1,240 0 0 
SHEERNESS.—Feb. 18.—For Pumping Machinery, raising D. M. Spence, Amble, joiner, painter, 
209 Tons per Hour 390 Feet. Mr. W. Wallace Copland, plumber, &c. : . : : jes ete OROe One O 
_ Surveyor, Sheerness-on-Sea. '  P, Wood, Acklington, slater and plasterer ; 107 10 9O 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 
|The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


ee ee ae 


throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. ; , E Se yy he ue 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to th 
| Walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. : A = é : F " 
_|__ fhe floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting th: 
_ sound vibrations. 2 ; : a \di i . 
4 The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 
| 0f this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 
wee es - ee rn nnn ———— 


3 . RRP PREPPED FFF PFFP SLL LLL ILNINA NING NSA NA f 2 : PE: 
a are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joint: 


-Y ONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST. MANCHESTER 
WORKS: RATGLIFF, LONDON, £., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. — 


London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—“ HoMaN RODGERS, London ae 
Manchester Telephone No. 4,004B. s ” “ NAMOH, Manchester 
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ASHBURTON. | DALTON-IN- FURNESS. 

For Building Bank Premises for the Devon and Cornwall For Alterations to Shop in Wellington Street, New Entrance, 
Banking Company, Limited. Messrs. J. W. RowEL. & and Alterations to Co-operative Hall, Dalton, for the 
Son, Architects, Newton Abbot. Dalton-in-Furness Co-operative Society, Limited: Mr. J. — 

HENRY STEVENS, Ashburton (accepted). . £1,646 15 6 BUTLER, Architect, 12 Cornwallis Street, Barrow. 
BATH J. GARDEN, Dalton-in-Furness (accepted). . £573 18 O 

For Taking Down Camden Buildings, Bath, and Building 
Pipe Store, forthe Waterworks Committee. Mr. C., GILBY, GRIMSBY. he 
Engineer. For Road Works, Brick Culverts, &c., Weelsby Estate. Mr, 

pie old WILLIAM WALLER, Surveyor, 64 MHainton Street, 
LD. Mahony; Bath “oo ce, ae fh 2580 7 CO Toe oto Grimsby. 
T. Laver & Co., Bath _- "atr oo 30 0 0 |. Simons, Grimsby . _. +) 5) Sage 
W. Birth, Bath : y : JE SCG, 1030 34 10 0 HEWINS & GOODHAND, Grimsby (accepted) . 167 17 9 
C. Wibley, Bath . : : i 193 So 35,19 oO ; 
E. Chancellor, Bath : : ay ae ey «. 7a Wee CLAYTON. % 
G. Matthews, Bath. . . . 158 0 0 16 0 © For New Eastern District Schools, for the Clayton and Keymer 
WW. Doble, Bath eee gi cur a eens ote? ine meee School Board. Mr. E. J. HAMILTON, Architect, 70 Ship 
S. Ambrose, Bath . : : - 155 0 0 17.>'0.<0 Street, Brighton 
J. Long & Sons, Bath . , fo £40U ORO gonna: : : Buildings, &¢. 
A. Hayward) Bakes crate maeeueD 4 teres 413 ° | King Bros. & Co., South Narecnt £3,160 0 0 
i ; ci : 3 5 ‘ » 
Morris & SON, Bath (accepted ) 119. -0.- 0 710 O R Hannett: Haywards eae Serene 
BRAUNSTON. A. Anscombe, Lindfield . . . . - 3,049 90 O 

For Restoration of Braunston Church, near Oakham. Mr. E. J. Kent, Hayward’s Heath . 6 5 9 2,01o 
JOHN CHARLES TRAYLEN, A.R_I.B.A., Architect, Diocesan J. Smith & Sons, South Norwood. - = _—-2,935 9 © 
Surveyor for Peterborough, 16 Broad Street, Stamford. Stephen Knight, Cuckfield . .  - - 2,97 a 
Quantities by Architect. J. Ockendon & Son, Crawley . é . - 2,015 Oana 

Hipwell, Wisbeach_. 5 ; : : Efsoso oF J. Finch, Hayward’s Heath . ; : . 2,875) cae 
Lenton, Knossington . ; i ; 2 Peat 7 Ma a zee) W. Oram, Burgess Hill. . . : - 2,846 0 0 
Nichols Bros , Oakham ; y : F . 304.00, Rollason Bros., Eastbourne. : : «2,797. Ome 
Hockley & Son, Grantham . ‘ : : «9370010, Rolland, Horsham . . . . - «| 25793 =a 
Ludlow, Stamford : i : : f . 365 4 6 R. Cook, Crawley. . A ‘ : ; - 2,750 oa 
Hayes & Son, Somerby. : ‘ : ESE SOE 0. oo) J. Longley & Co, Crawley . ee - 2,740 0 0 
Lockwood, Knossington . ; : * 2 344 a7 164 W. H. Saule, Worthing . : é : .. 237247 0 
Roberts Bros, Stamford . : . : vie 397. LOO W. Downer, Burgess Hill . . . - .2,7903 O-@ 
Hilliam, Stamford. ‘ : : : ~ 324.15 6 Wallis, Balham : Span: . . - 2,692 0 0 
T. Woolston, Stamford A ; : : . 331 0 0 H. G. Heywood, Hammersmith ‘ : . 2,678 oom 
«Sneath, Peterborough 3.03.0 2 5 Wo 74 NG Mexye coh x ee ane Norwood . :/ 2818 0. 
; i ; ; : i : . Box, Ardingly . ; : : i . 2,654 ° 0 sma 
A Seater serene Be T. Peachey, West Tarring - ; ‘ . 2,650 0 jommm 
BRISTOL. J. Potter, Horsham . S . ; A . 2,645 ee 
For Masonry, &c, for Bridge over the River Froom, at Wade P. Peters, Horsham . : ; : : . 2,595 © Cum 
Street, Bristol. Mr. F. Fox, C.E., Engineer. J. Hitts, Sutton (accepted provisionally) . - 25479 Sanam 
MARTIN & WOODEY, St. George’s (accepted) . £1,498 3 2 ' Architect’s estimate . : : ; ; . 2,550 0 6 
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METEOR” 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. ee ars 
Does not get out of Order. wg 
FIGURE}. Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. ; 
Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. oo 
Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. me 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE, i 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, : 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, £.C. 
a9" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. : 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. | 
By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at short 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors composed of any siz? or shape blocks, 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, reving expense and being quite as sound and effective. DIY» 
noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &c. Nice appearance for living rooms. o1shed tor dancing. Immo 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock, Also larg? 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices. and Samples apply to ca 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, ~— 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W mar 


Also Hardwood Floors. withspecial joint forsecretnailirng. Thin Victoria Floors laid on dealorold floors, 


with special glueand secret called. 
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CLAYTON —continred. 


CLAYTON —continued. 


Roadway. : 
J. Ockendon & Son . . £100 13 0 Prainage. : 
Rollason Bros. : : . : : ; 1c0 O O Said pine res 
T. Peachey . 95 0 O per yard. per yard. eacls 
E. J. Kent : 33 0 0 King Bros. & Co. 25. 7a, 25. dns 228m 
J Longley & Co. Tix BESS E. J. Kent. 2 6 I 10 215 90 
King Bros. & Co. 78 0 0 R. Bannett . 2 7 re 2.5 
ee Peters ©: 49 0-0 T. Peachey . 2 0 I 9 22550 
R. Bannett : 76 10 0 j.Fitich 2. 2 0 I 4 316 © 
“WV Oram . : 64512 © Stephen Knight . 2:0 b.3 24 O 
micCock asso eae I 9 4 LAtzwe 
W. Downer... Fr oe ea I 9 1453 115 9 
_ Stephen Knight EBL" o | | Se ereeeeey & Co. 1 6 rig L159) 6 
J. Finch . Goole ts)! ean ae pee 312 0 
H. G. Heywood 47 9 6 H. G. Heywood -. a) I 0 20 0 
Wallis : : : : $ y eer as J. Ockendon & Son I 4 ° 9 117 6 
‘A. Deacon (per yard lapel) as ee geen ee ee ee 3 I a Iil g 
ee Box (accepted provisionally) I oO 72.9 ome) 
Fencing, &¢. Walli 3 
eiciaeoer Rodlasitl Gates allis . I oO o 6 2 10.700 
R.Cook .. synced “£6120. .0 P. Peters o=9 On7 {10 0 
Rollason Bros. . 50 0 30 6 0 | Rollason Bros. 0.9 o 6 I 5 0 
R. Bannett. 48 oO 61 4 0 
A. Anscombe 46 6 67 10 oO LONDON. 
H. G. Heywood. 156 65 0 0 For Alterations at the Ranelagh Arms, Reman Road, Old 
E J. Kent. 42 0 S166 Ford, E. Mr. R. A, LEwCocK, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate 
Rolland . 42 0 63Gb S: reet Within, EC; 
T. Peachey ; nono 65 0 oO F. G. Higgs : £1,297 9 0 
J Ockendon & eon 40 0 65.9 0 Allen & Sons 1259 7 oe 
J. Smith & Sons 40 0 64.0 0 J. Ivory : 1,219 0 0 
King Bros & Co. 39 6 64 00 Spencer & Co. . 1,185 9-0 
Stephen Knight. 38 3 60 0 O Todd . : 1,169 9 O 
J. Hills 38 0 57 0 0 S. Goodall 998 0 Oo 
J. Finch 37-20 57 10 oO A. Hood 950 9 0 
Gereters ws 30.0 69 10 Oo Gasfttings. 
Meecere<. 3. Ge 35 6 Cree 0. ee enaman 102 0 0 
W. Oram . Sis 34 6 63 17 0 Pewlering Ho) Seis 
Agate. . a0. G 59 13 0 T. HEATH (accepted ). 
J. Longley & Co. 33 0 55 0 O 
W. Downer 5 : 33 0 ét o o| For Additions to the Brewery Tap, Stean Street, Haggerston, 
J Longley & Sons ; es 21.6 64 10 0 for Messrs Daniell & Sons’ Breweries, Limited. Mr. 
M. Marshall . A : A oe Pee 57 9 O J. W. Srart, F.S1., Surveyor to the Company, Cups 
Wallis 5 ees iy : 302-0 30 Oo O Chambers, Colchester. 
Taylor & Brooker ee me 4415 0 Chesham & Son, Haggerston . » fi25 01,0 
G. Box (accepted provisionally) 26 9 oa. 0 0 B. SMITH, Downham Road (accepted ) I0o5 0 O 


iE...°. 
CASARING CRYSS, 
LONDON NS, 

ee y 


Ee eee eee ise and Dark Oak, from 


FLOORS GUARAN 
Be tircks Secrence irovae._| X 10d. per super. foot. LAID COMPLETE- 


Be tircks Secrence irovae._| Stocks Seasoned Woods. X i Fl E. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING CO 


Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Floorings. 
GEARY’S PATENT ‘“ INVINCIBLB”’ SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys). 
Chief Ofices:_22 CHARING CROSS; LONDON, S.W. (A. E. GEARY, Manager.) 


._ TEBBUTT'S patent SAFETY” BRICK 


“f. re OR STABLES, YARDS, 
BB LAVATORIES, ‘CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &¢c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVE 
A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885 
Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
C. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.G 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON — continued. NEWTON ABBOT. - : 
For Paving B:lson Street, for the Poplar Board of Works. For Enclosure and Laying Out of Ground proposed to be 
oe lnecusl peanetes added to the Parish Churchyard, for the Feoffees of Wool- 
tone. tone. tone 


borough. Mr. W. ROWELL, Architect, Devon Estate sa b 


piihecier ; - ‘ OES: OU AOD: RO aR 5TS 8 Office, Newton Abbot. 

Glenpy 0 sips) er ate a Dad OO SEO Ordo F. A. A. Stacey, Newton Abbot. .  . - £295 °° 
erickett : ve paeiee tig. Sopa C. Dobell, Newton Abbot . . . . 262.0 2G) 
ic psealaron ; “Eee see) ate Parker Bros., Newton Abbot. : : . 256. On 
GRIFFITHS (accepted) . e — 341 fe) J. Zealley, Newton Abbot. . >... 9 
Rutty. 4 512 0 Se AF ESO ee ° | W. Mills, Newton Abbot. 048. Oma 
Sobee Victoria Stone Co. aes bike dhe C. STEV ENS, Newton Abbot (accepted ) 5 . 233 -OFnoum 


For Alterations, Painting, and Decorating for New Dining- 
room at the Criterion Restaurant, Piccadilly, for Messrs. 


PINXTON. 
Spiers & Pond. 


' For Carrying Out Sewerage Works, Pinxton. Mr. H. WALKER, | 


B. E. NIGHTINGALE (accefied) . 2 8 . £200 0 0 Engineer, Nottingham. 
b ek saeyre- A : : . : : .£3,205 0 0 
LONG BATON. | Ree & Son A . . a « 2,990 0 am 
For Works of Water Supply, for the Long Eaton Local Board. GC reTodd ‘ ; ; : ~ 2,984. 2 ae 
Mr. GEO. Hopson, M.Inst CE, F. GS , Engineer, Abbey R & J. Holmes F : . 2,075 3 
Buildings, Westminster, and Loughborough. H. Vickers 5 ; ; Ne 2,925 0 0 
Section I, Section TI. D. Burr : f 3 ' 2.880 eo auee 
C. Green, Rotherham  _. £6,107 0 o Ye 46:800 1 OA L y : ‘ oan ee 
S. & E. Bentley, Leicester. 2,910 0 Oo 34,740 0 0 ie eC dogg ae ce er re 8 - ; 
W. Jenkins, Leamington . 2,656 190 o 33,519 10 © a i eS 3 : : : . eee 8 as 
Holme & King, Liverpool. 2,734 17 4 33,510 16 7 J. a tae y fi : : 2 Acree oe 
J. Tomlinson, Derby . , 3405 Oe 6 SZCOS IO. J. RH (accepted ) . F : : ee 2 ea 2 
Fotherby & Son, Burnley . 2,236 o 10 32,079 7-8 J. R. Holmes (error) : : - % ee ies 
H. Vickers, Nottingham . 2,800 0 o 30 600.700 
gh Shardlow, Nottingham. 1,963 0 Oo. 32,337, 0 0 FONTYPOOL. 2 
J. F. Price, Nottingham f= 2,465 *O)0 31,131 oO o| For Taking Down and Rebuilding the Crown Hotel, Ponty= — 
Engineer’s estimate, £35,701. pool. Mr. E. A. LANSDOWNE, Architect, 26 High Street, 
Section I.—For Sinking Well and Driving Headings to Newport, Mon. Quantities by Architect. 
obtain a supply of 1,400,000 gallons per day. Section II.—For H. Parfitt, Pontnewydd . . : . «£3570 0 © 
Erecting Engine and Boiler-house, Pumping Machinery, Engi- Edwards, ‘Leominster . , . : - 3,570, O70 
neer’s Cottage, Constructing Covered Reservoir, and Providing Jones & Son, Heeyor . . . . + 3447 0-0 — 
and Laying all Mains and Apparatus. Blackburne, Newport ‘ , : . -. 5:295 0 Ome 
J. Linton, Newport . 4 F % : : 3,241 167 ome 
NEWBURY. Bailey, Pontypool : ° 4 f ; + »3,240°- OF some 
For Providing and Fixing Unclimbable Iron Fence, for the W. A. Linton, Newport . : . : - 3,059 Oe 
Corporation of Newbury. Mr. E. A. STICKLAND, Borough | i 
Surveyor. RUSHDEN. 
E. HARRIS, Newbury (accepied) . : : . £37 15 o}| For Building Dwelling-house and een Rushden. 
Cottrell & Son, Hungerford . : . ‘ ee BPT TS 0 H. Sparrow, Rushden . ; r - £733 
G. Hopkins, Newbury A : FY ge DW) Clayson Bros., Cooknoe . : ; F eye 
E. G. Dulcken & Co, London (too late) ; e230) 2 O42 S. Knight, jun., Rushden . : < . AS eT 


Surveying and Mathematical PATE : 
tae LEVELS, SEXTANTS, BEST. GREEN | JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 

COMPASSES, GHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING ‘ROOFING SLATES, : REGIS? HED Dee 

Ewelve- ich et. Berend So ae any manner, | LIGHTNING : — 
CONDUCTORS, 


Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
Gresham Works, 


New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parailel plates, 
NOTTINGHAM, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


Tlighest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 


/pe London, 1862. 

ha ie es =) “Model Dwelling,’ New- «¢ 
5 Pisce castle Exhibition, 1887. 
Ai Ye = 


vous), LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


mahogany case and tripod, £4 43. 
Stadent’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments pf 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s, Yee 


ILLUSTRATED ARD DESCRIPTIVE GATALOGUE SERT PCST 
FREE T9 ANY ABDRESS,—Ask for‘*SunvEYING List.” 


anurac to H.M. : 

Sab facturing OuB ORN, I Soe alia FOR PRICES AND re OEE ‘ 3) Sec Chimney 
_——_terasusnan'is” BUTTERMERE GR TE 60, sit oped 
pets 2 badger os CEMENT i UIT R LIMITED, : re "Works equi ee : 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow og KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


ting ; test 1,000 Ibs, to l}inch 
seven days. Fineness, 


~ Colliery Signala | 
S \ d 2,50 
\; tun To per vents ie elem DRAWI N GS, TRACI N GS, 


AND 


Electric Bells 


\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardift AND BLUE PR OCESS COPIE 
Saoonig eae pom SURVEYS, DESIGNS. epee ae COMPETITIONS, Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
1 8 e r - e. m. 
ja crete Floors and Street Paving. Pere ee peslipanse Dy ee apts (Bicahh aS mates ae! ibe 3 ne 
i F q 
jf ECLIPSE” PORTLARD CEMENT sei. Bee ee ane SR aie va oe 
— i (Quick setting ; test 3 parts 2 7 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs, TELEGRAMS— 


per square inch; 28 days. The 


finest, most plastic, best sand Phy ag SEYSSEL, 


carrying, and cheapest Cement OL On AS ed =| ALT E, 
CE. 
AU, 


“Blackburn, Nottingham.” & 2 | 


in the market. Spccially 2B we: RSS LEN NE Ee 


adapted for leying encaustic ASPHALTE PAVING COMPA 


tiles, making joints i in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 


foundati ons, &¢, 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by | Est. 1838. 
JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. eared peel ge 


ESTABLISHED 1844, PILKINGTON & Co., 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 


BuvE Liss Lie, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian era BORUREAT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURGH ST, ;E.G, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Brick 
3 Railway and water communication, 


MANSFIELD STONE, = [°Osee,2'uooncars srreer, CONDON, Bi 
MARBLE LE WORK. FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES. . roe 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. NIGHTINGALE’S 


EMLEY & SONS & SONS, Lim?- Tk ak Gaal a ap a ene RSTO EVER FIRM 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and ANCASTER STONE, BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOOR 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHA 


For Carriageways, Footways, Fioors, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 


” - REGISTERED No. 60808. 
Polishing Works, FROM THE ‘ LINDLEY” QUARRIES Seatac! 
NEWC ASTLECUPON-TYNE, ANCASTER, NEAR GRANTHAM, | S0leProprietors: NIGHTINGALE& CO. Gt.Grim 
Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES (\ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. Specialty: * BALIG 


F Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibit‘on, 1886; A 
always or hand. | Price 2s.— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. _ Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886, 


} 


| : ~SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUSINE “Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 


ee Drawing 
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SUPPLEMENT 


RADCLIFFE. 
for Building Eight Cottages, Lever Street, Radcliffe. 
Accepted Tenders. 


J. Comfort, Bury, brickwork 2 4 - P4228 O~-0 
J. Allen, Radcliffe, joiner. ; a: > J. 3T4. 0° 0 
J. Hardman & Son, Little Lever, mason . | =196-10:-0 
P. M. Kay, Radcliffe, plumber ; 4 aoe OO 
Royle & Co, Whitefield, slater . é ; Gs 0-30 
C. W. Smith, Radcliffe, plasterer : 72 0 0 


SKIRCOAT. 
for Erection of Two Houses, Gransmer Place, Skircoat. Mr. 
T. L. PatcHett, Architect, Halifax. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Craven Robinson, Halifax, mason, &c. 
W. G. Hey, Halifax, carpenter and joiner. 
Herbert Walsh, Halifax, plumber and glazier. 
John Firth, Halifax, slater and plasterer. 
Amount of work let, £674, exclusive of Boundary Walls, 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE reredos of Lillington Church, near Leamington, has 


‘now been completed by the addition of side wings of Caen 


stone, with marble columns and mosaic panels, designed to 
harmonise with the central portion or reredos proper. A 
description of this, which consists of a large panel of Caen 
stone embellished with a representation of the Last Supper, — 
carved in high relief and enriched with columns of Devon- 
shire and Derbyshire marbles, has already appeared. The 
effect of the whole structure is extremely rich. These addi- 
tions were entrusted for execution to Messrs. Jones & Willis, 
of Birmingham and London. 

THE Local Government Board have sanctioned a scheme 
for a large extension of the outfall works, pumping station and 
main drainage of the borough of West Han, as designed by the 


borough engineer, Mr. Lewis. Angell, at a cost of nearly 
100,000/. 


_ $8 Martins ane, Cannon 8t., London, B.S. 
et [it Je eee ees 
- Bus oF Quantities, SpectFicatTions & Reports 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, GROVER & CO. (Lim), 


ie Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pexs, 


_ THE Gas Light and Coke Company have just paid a 
dividend on the ordinary stock at the rate of 133 per cent. per 
annum. This result was mainly due to the rapidly extending 
use of appliances for cooking and heating by gas. The great 
number of cooking and heating stoves sold and fixed by the 
company during the past six months leaves no doubt in the 
minds of the directors that the use of gas for fuel is being very 
largely developed. e 


_ A REPORT of the Estates Committee of the York Corpora- 
tion shows that the total cost of the restoration of the city walls 
(Bootham Bar to Monk Bar) has been 3,5312. gs. 4d, the extras 


_ Gates, Palings, Fixtures and Fittings. 


; TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

or Alterations to The Larches, Pembury, Tunbridge Wells, 

for Mr. Benjamin Oakes. Messrs. Kiemp-WELCH & Co., 
Architects, Bournemouth. 

G. & F. PENN (accepted) . : : ‘ 


TURTON. 
For Sewerage Works. Mr. J. PARKINSON, Surveyor, 
50 Station Road, Turton. 


eb Ells. 10~-0 


Contract A. Contract B. | allowed on the contract being 2767. 18s. 54d. Mr. Mawbey’s 
Ford, Leeds ; . £275 9 0 £703 9 ©} original estimate for the work was Evie : 
ye Cakes, Kearsley “3 e+ 275 0. 0 eh ae At Montreal the Municipal Council has passed a by-law 
R, Entwistle, Turton. ooo eS d44 © ©} authorising an expenditure of 1,000,000 dollars for i i 
J. Smith, Droylesden ; #2 2220-.0=0 628 Oo oO the a *Be PRD O8O 2 ETS Oe SEs 
W. PoL.itt, Bolton (accepied) 252 0 0 426 0 0 ae : : : 3 
Began araworth:< 5 ; Faeroe: 652 0 0 Sirk GEORGE H. CHuss will preside at the festival dinner 
, ’ of the Iron, Hardware, and Metal Trades Pension Society, to 
WOOLWICH. be held in May, at the Hall of the Ironmongers’ Company. 


for Alterations and Improvements at the King’s Arms Hotel, 
Woolwich Mr. R.A. LEwcock, Architect, 88 Bishops- 
gate Street Within, E.C. 


WE are informed that a new window frame has been 
patented by Mr. Laurence Rintoul, of Garrison Place, Falkirk, 
on the reversible system. There are a number of reversible 


G. E. Todd : : ; ; . £1,094 0 © | windows now offered to the public, and architects have recog- 
Allen & Sons ; : j A 986 o o| nised in many ways that the use of these windows is necessary 
Spencer & Co. . ‘ : : : . + 900 0 0} in all buildings, among other reasons because of the saving of 
J. Beale . é : ; : . * 845 0 o! life and limb; the accidents which so many times caused 


“SPRAGUE & CO. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED| yee oe eT tTONS REPORTS €c,. 


a aa wer Hedeenat os SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED. 
METCHIM & SON, Established 1847) | WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
20 PARLIAMENT STRERT, 8.W. 


94 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, ot Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, é&c., sent on application. 


SIMPLEX LEAD eae 
GLAZING SPUTSWOME, 8 


ale For Roofs, Skylights, and) 4 .opitectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen 
== Horticultural Work. | pnotolithographers and Colour Printers. 


eNO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. | Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
192 Fleet St.. London, ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. — Lithography executed on the Premises. 
: z ici t 1,600 Structures. 
RETAIL Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on uctur VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 
Tllustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, «ce. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. WEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDOS, E.C. 
Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars) — J O LH Rs D A ‘7 rs 
rd 


(sent post free). 
46 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, 
Nails, Sioves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BU:LDERS’ IRONMONSERY. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY QUEX IRON CUniPARY, 

. SHAKESPEARE : WOOD -BLOCK PAVING KILBURN, N.W. 

i AAG For Churches, Schools,) Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Rd Estimates and full particulars) Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 

THOS. GREGORY & CO. Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 
reba e aivs AND STEAM ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Beene surction 8.W.| Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
‘ 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. now ready, price Ed. 


_ Prays of Estatxs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Sertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 

ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. : 
@PRAGUE’s TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
7 envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


WHOLESALE AND 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, he 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post. certain. 


\7 OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 
,_ Prices quoted lication for Delivery at any Port or |} 
ee ge oa cence for Delivery ateny Por 

BATH STONE (ie apecially to suit Architects 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
YOCKNEY & CO.,Corshar Down Quarry; Wilts. 


| e 
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= “SUPPLEMENT 


= sgust to the public generally being preventible by | scheme by which it is proposed to drain. this area has been 
ee ee aiet : g see . prepared by Mr. J.C. Mellis, C.E. It is proposed to drain 
Av a-special meeting of the Inverness Town Council the | the area by a system of chewncal fang ohe sien and precipita- 
burgh surveyor submitted plans of the proposed new marke's, | ton, coupled with downward filtration through. specially pre- 
in which it was proposed to re-erect the markets and a large | pared Jand. The site selected by the Local Board of East 
hall, 88 feet by 82 feet, capable of accommodating over 2,030 | Molesey for the treatment of the drainage is on 7; acres in the 
persons, with a smaller hall for a fish market. The total cost | neighbouring district of West TE eee RES lNORES of which 
is estimated at over 4,000/, and the annual revenue derived _ are among the principal opponents of the scheme. 
therefrom between 702/ and 800/. The proposal was unani- A PLOT of land between Lytham Road and Bolton Street, 
mously agreed to, and the surveyor was in:tructed to prepare | South Shore, Blackpool, has been purchased, on which the 
specifications, to be submitted to another meeting of Council. United Free Methodists have decided to. erect a new school- 
THE Town Council of Croydon have decided to promote a | Chapel. ’ wap 
Bill in the present session of Parliament to acquire property to BRANCH works have been opened in London—the George 
widen High Street and abolish Middle Row, at an estimated | Yard Works, 20 Whitefriars Street, E.C.—by Messrs. John 
cost of 146.0007, Negotiations between the commi'tee and the | Foster & Sons, engineers, ironfounders, printing machine 
Brighton Railway Company have resulted in an agreement for , manufacturers, &c., of Preston. a as 
the purchase by the Corporation of the Central Railway THE Burslem Town Council have decided to advertise for 
Station site for 12,050/, for the purposes of a new town ha'l. a borough surveyor, which appointment is at present vacant. 
AT the meeting of the Dunfermline Burgh School Board it | The salary is 200/. a year. 
was agreed to erect a new school on the site of the present THE Salford Town Council have adopted a resolution, that 
industrial school at a cost of 5,000/, and the plans submitted | the Museum, Libraries, and Parks Committee report upon the 
by Messrs. H. & J. Barclay, Glasgow, were unanimously | cost and utility of erecting an iron and glass Structure at the - 
approved. ; : ; end of the Langworthy Gallery, in Peel Park, to be used asa 
THE members of the Yorkshire College Engineering Society, winter garden. - 
of Leeds have just visited the West Allerton Colliery, at the ArT the last meeting of the Manchester Architectural Asso. 
invitat‘on of Mr. Joshua Bower. ‘The party explored the mine, ciation, Mr. J. H. Woodhouse (president), in the chair, Mr. 


the electrical coal-cuiter was seen at work, and some shots J. A. Gotch, F.R.L.BA, of Kettering, read a paper on the 
were fired on the compressed air principle from reservoirs & Homes of Queen Elizabeth’s Courtiers.” itis 


pressed up to 8,000 lbs. per square inch. 

PLANS have been passed in the Partick Dean ee pM 
Court of a new orphanage which is to be erected by the , ’ ee 
trustees of the Ginsu Institution for Orphan and Destitute WAREHOUSEMEN AND CLERKS SCHOOLS, tind 
Girls, on ground at Whiteinch, west of Victoria Park. The | THE schools, which are situated at Russell Hill, Caterham, 
building will have a frontage of about 15c feet. The main | were fitted up about two years ago with an improved system of 
portion, which will be three storeys in height, will have a | fire-extinguishing apparatus. The buildings were personally 
frontage of 90 feet to a new street on the western side of the inspected by Mr. J. Compton Merryweather, and, after an 
park, and will extend westwards a distance of 80 feet. The | interview with the committee, that consists of a number of 
estimated cost is over 5,coo/. influential City gentlemen, it was arranged that hydrants should: 

AN inquiry has been opened by the Local Government | be placed on each floor in the building upon the Merryweather 
Board at East Molesey, to consider an application by the Local | system, and a powerful manual fire-engine be provided... With 
Board of East Molesey for leave to borrow 19,000/. for carrying these appliances the boys are drilled periodically. The dry. 
out works for the drainage of that district, which was one of | which is of a very efficient character, takes place under the 
the constituent districts of the Lower Thames Valley Main | personal inspection of the committee and the able master, Mr, . 
Sewerage Board prior to its dissolution by Parliament. The | Ayles, and is conducted by one of Mr. Merryweather’s fire 


rhe 


+ 


CONTRACTS. 


ae LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 
-€ COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 
- Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Government, 
Municipal, or other Contracts of every description, at moderate 
rates. Office, 19 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the several 
Government Departments. 


= BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Propr ete 


9 FURNIVAL STREET, HO: BOR 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 

FLOORING BLOCKS. A : GEORGE DAVES On ae 2. 
The only Prize Medal at cdhin Exhibition. OVERDOORS, DOOR ; PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 
QVERMANTELS, ARGHITRAVES,| re canin ov°%,cias# of tg ap ext 


they will bear without damage the traffic o ang 


aes Sie 


3g On, sz en 
NICIU UAT ROD RRR RARER 


of large 
: Establishments, Hotels. and Public Institutions. ; 
PAN ELLI NG, AN INSPECTION ‘SOLICITED. 


See + 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULD 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper, 
AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. — 3 


PRICES REDUCED 
SOLID FANCY FLOORS & BORDERS 
wwALL TF <i 
KILN #2" As) 
at ‘ 


Out cf 17} in. by 3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
At 13s. per 100, delive to van at our wharf. 17}in. by 3 in. by2in. 
ditto, 9s. 5d. per 100 pieces. Much lower price delivered ex 

ship ”’ within one month. Sample of 10 blocks sent on receipt 
of 1s. 107. in stamps. 


Pitch Pine ditto, 20s. 7d. per 100 pieces. 


\ 
HALF COST 


Enriched & Plain Mouldings, 
ceal nails, at following very low prices : 1} 43 Dry Wainscot Oak, 


Sagara use, i bach Pies. PICTURE RAILS, DADO RAILS, 
= one POS. azimber Merchants, CORNICES, SKIRTIN GS. 


.8.w. 
Wharf and Sawmills :_537 King’s Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Branch Yard :_65 Poland Street. Oxford 8 Ww. i icati 
berks ‘ord Street, Full particulars post free on application to 


Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
ings. Deals. &c. = - A F AW K ES 
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inspectors. As far as we can gather, the executive of the | the sewer, in addition to heating the hall, and is a thoroughly. 
schools at Caterham were amongst the first to acknowledge the | developed plan-by Messrs. Russell, of Oxford Street. 
value of a fire-drill as part of the physical education of therising | The spacious hall and theatre, 80 feet by 35 feet, is brick- 
generation, and the advantage to the lads will be very consider- | built, lofty, and has a domed ceilin , the lighting being on the 
able. It will assist in the healthy development of muscle quite | most improved system with two immense sun burners. The 
as much as the ordinary outdoor sports, and will very likely be 


1 E : main entrance from the High Street is by a wide corridor and 
serviceable to them and to the country in after life. Many of | crush-room, 35 feet by 22 feet, with efficient doorways to hall, 
these boys will go into City warehouses and take with them | with additional exit doors on each side, for which a verandah of 


the knowledge which comparatively so few people possess, viz., | iron has been erected at one side leading to the roads and fields 
“how to act in case of fire ” should necessity arise, much to the | in rear of premises, all the doors being fitted with panic fittings. 
benefit of the employers. The question of fire-drill was men. | There is a large and lofty stage, with excellent arrangements 
tioned at the inquest which was held on the lamentable disaster | for working the scenery, the stage front having a fire-resisting 
at Forest Gate, the jury strongly advising a periodical drill curtain, while a large orchestra is provided at the other end: 
with the fire apparatus, and, doubtless, on their recommenda- | to meet the requirements for orchestral entertainments, serv- 
tion, those who are interested in the management of our large | ing as a gallery during the theatrical performances, under 
schools will follow the example set by the executive of the | which is an excellent green-room with exit doors at each end, 
Warehousemen and Clerks’. the entire rendered fireproof with Robinson’s plaster on wire- 


work. Near the stage there is every accommodation for the 
artists ; ante-room, dining-room, and lavatories having received 
special attention, together with a large property-room under 

NEW BATHS AND GRAND HALL AND THEATRE, | the stage. Fire hydrants are provided in the hall, bath, and 


stage, and connected with the Water Company’s high-pressure 
Br: BROMLEY, KENT, main, and no expense has been spared to render the building 
ON Tuesday last the above premises were partly opened, Mr. | in every way eligible and comfortable by Mr. W. A. Williams, 


Morton, the lessee, inaugurating the opening by the production | A.R.I.B.A., architect, the works having been well executed by 


of a grand pantomime. The entire scheme is unique, the | Messrs. Thomas Gregory & Co., of Clapham Junction. 
building being cut into a hill in the rear of the High Street, 


and 35 feet below the level of the High Street, so that, although 
the baths are under the theatre, the floor of the theatre is about 
level with the pavement in the High Street. The building is A NEW METHOD OF TEMPERING STEEL. : 
executed entirely of concrete to the floor of the theatre. The | A paper on this subject.was read on Monday night before the 
total height of the building is 110 feet by 55 feet wide ; the size | London section of the Society of Chemical Industry by Mr, 
of the bath is 80 feet by 35 feet, and is lined with white glazed 


: r v : Watson Smith, lecturer in chemical technology in University 
bricks. The floor over the bath is of compound iron girders College, London. The new method in question is the invention 


250 lbs. to the foot, resting on 9-inch cast iron columns 3 | of Captain G. Feodossieff, of the Imperial Russian navy, St. 
the whole of the ceiling over bath is rendered in Robinson’s Petersburg, inspector of all metals used in naval construction 
cement upon wirework, thereby rendering it absolutely fire- | in the Imperial arsenal. In this process protected by letters 
proof. There is box accommodation for forty bathers, while | patent in this country (No. 9,457, June 28, 1888), glycerine is 
the lavatory accommodation here, as in other parts of the | the substance or medium proposed, and it is employed for the 
building, has been thoroughly considered. The method of hardening, tempering, or annealing of steel, cast-steel, or cast- 
emptying the bath into the sewer is by a receiver 39 feet deep | iron. The lecturer referred to the British Association address 
below the bath, from whence it is pumped into the sewer. The | of last year, 1889, by Professor W. C. Roberts Austen, chemist 
machinery is being fitted for heating the bath to 70 or 75 deg., | to the Mint, where he had referred to the confusion at present 
pumping all the water-supply from a well, which has been sunk existing in the use of the words “hardening,” “ tempering,” and 
upon the site to a depth of 300 feet, emptying the receiver into | « annealing” as applied to steel, the outcome being the follow- 
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PERFECT SUCCESS GUARANTEED OR THE MONEY REFUNDED. 
FROM SIR ARTHUR BLOMFIELD, M.A., A.R.A. 


=I have used Grundy’s Patent Heating Apparatus in many of the Churches erected under my supervision 
and have every aoa be satisfied with it. It is efficient, economical, and. easily controlled, and produces 


& genial temperature, with a pure atmosphere. 
—_— “WINTHE WARMTIL AND COMFORT. a: 

S1z,—I was glad to see in your journal the Rev. Dr. Scott’s letter making known to your readers the advantages and health-giving comforts 
of the “Grundy” heating apparatus. Being very sensitive to the difference between ‘pure warm air and a hot, stuffy atmosphere, I quickly 
Yecognised the importance of this new method of heating, which had been introduced into a church in this city, and I was one of the first to 
adapt the valuable invention to a dwelling-house. My house is one of those rambling brick buildings which were scattered broadcast over 
England about the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when ground was of no particular value. It has large, airy passages and spaces which could 
not be warmed by ordinary means. When leaving the warm rooms in the winter these spaces felt like ice-houses. The lead-light windows at all 
‘times admitted the air, and brought the indoor temperature to the outdoor one. Now all this is changed. Mr. J ohn Grundy fitted eee 
apparatus, and the passages and staircases are as comfortable as the drawing-room. There are two streams of air entering a se aes in 
garden : these are warmed on their passage, and ere fee a et 2 Peat tie oie io of a passage. Curiously enough, this is not the 
: ir passes to the greatest distance from th ng. : Tas: 
iti th coctains tonto eon are ee and the warm air fills these rooms, and the discomfort and danger of leaving a 
Warm drawing-room for an icy cold bedroom is avoided. Instead of the cold air rushing through every crevice of the windows and doors (as is 
the case when houses are warmed by ordinary stoves, and the air which supplies them is taken from the inside of the house) there is a pressure 
of air outwards, The stream of warm air entering the house necessarily must have an exit,and this exit is the same crevices which eds 
otherwise be a source of cold draughts. The advantages of this excellent invention are :—(1) A supply of pure air ; (2) warmth and com oe 
(8) absence of smoke, dirt and dust, inseparable from the ordinary stove; (4) great economy of fuel for the heat given. oy are ed oie 
veer and chapels in this city and neighbourhood warmed by this method, and I have heard nothing but praise and satis! agen cane ose 
who have adopted it. Personally, Iam very grateful to Mr. Grundy for adding so much to the comfort of myself and family, an é nays no 
other object in writing to your journal than to give others an opportunity of enjoying such an inexpensive luxury Mr. John Grundy, _ uncan 
pret City Road, London, N., is the patentee, to whom all communications should be addressed._8. T. AVELING.—Rochester, October 30. 
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ing clear definitions :—“ Hardening is the result of rapidly 
cooling a strongly heated mass of steel ; tempering, that of re- 
heating the hardened steel to a temperature far short of that to 
which it was raised before hardening—this heating being 
followed or not being followed by rapid cooling; whilst 
annealing consists in heating the mass to a temperature higher 
than that used for tempering, and allowing it to cool slowly.” 
Captain Feodossieff proposes to vary the specific gravity of the 
glycerine to be used from 1°08 to 1'26 at 15 deg. C. by the 
addition of water, according to the composition of the steel and 
the effect desired. The quantity of glycerine is to be from 
one to six times greater in weight than that of the pieces to be 
plunged into it, and, in accordance with the hardness of the 
metal, its temperature is to be varied from 15 deg. to 209 
deg. C., a high temperature being employed for the tempering 
of the harder steels, whilst a lower temperature is used for 
tempering the milder steels. Additions of various salts to the 
glycerine baths are recommended to increase their quenching 
power. Thus, for a hard temper, manganous sulphate may be 
added in quantity varying from I up to 34 percent. of the 
liquid, or from 4 to 4 per cent. of potassium sulphate ; for a 
softer temper, I to 10 per cent. of manganese chloride and 
1 to 4 per cent. of potassium chloride may be added. 


“TIPS” IN BUSINESS, 


Ar the Central Criminal Court on Monday Mr. George James 
Davis and Mr. Coleman Self again surrendered to answer a 
charge of having obtained 650/. by fraud and false pretences 
from Bell’s Asbestos Company. The case on the part of the 
prosecutors was that Mr. Davis, who had for fifteen years been 
employed by the prosecutors as manager of works, had sent in 
fictitious claims for wages amounting in the whole to 650/., and 
that he had misappropriated the whole of this money ; and that 
Mr. Self, who had been occasionally employed by the company, 
had assisted him in carrying out the fraud. The prosecutors 
admitted that large sums of money had been expended by the 
company in the shape of “tips” or commission, and that a 
large sum was spent in the shape of what was termed “ palm 
oil” to push the business of the company. The defence to the 
charge was that the money obtained by Mr. Davis had actually 


been expended with this object, and that the promoters knew 
very well what was going on. 
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It was also said that the pay- 
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‘ments in question were described as being for extra wages in. 
‘the books, so that the real character of the transaction might. 
‘be concealed.from the shareholders: andthe public, and prevent 
them from becoming acquainted with the wholesale system of 


corruption that had been practised by the company. The jury 


retired to deliberate at half-past three o’clock. They returned 


in about three-quarters of an hour, and found both prisoners. 


not guilty. ; 


THE LATE JAMES DAGLESS. 


THE death has lately occurred of Mr. James Dagless, builder, 
of Walsingham, at the age of seventy-two years. 


The 
deceased, who had been in business for over fifty years in 
Little Walsingham, was an able and skilful workman, and is 
particularly remembered and honoured for the satisfactory 
manner in which he accomplished the restoration of the 
parish church in the years 1861-62, under the late G, E. 
Street, R.A. 


LOCAL BOARDS AND THE DEMOLITION OF HOUSES. 


On Friday last the case Hopkins and Another v. Smethwick 
Local Board came before Mr. Justice Denman and Mr. Justice 
Wills, on a motion for a newtrial. The question involved in it 
was the right of a Local Board to pull down houses without 
notice, on the ground that the houses had been built notwith- 
standing that the plans had been disapproved by the Board. 
When the action was tried at the Stafford Assizes before Mr. 
Baron Pollock judgment was entered for the defendants. In 
October 1888 the plaintiff desired to erect some buildings 
within the Smethwick district, and in obedience to the by-laws 
deposited plans. These plans were disapproved, and others 
were then substituted by the plaintiff. On December 14 these 
also were disapproved, and on December 17 the plaintiff took 
them away. On December 19 the plaintiff erected a hoarding 
and began building. On December 21 the surveyor of the 
Local Board gave him notice to take down the hoarding. On 
December 22 a notice was given that the house was defective 
because the plans had not been approved, and the plaintiff was 
directed to remove it. A similar notice was also sent him on 
December 29, stating that the houses were contrary to the — 
Public Health Act and by-laws because the plans had not been 
approved, and requiring him to remove the buildings in forty- 
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eight hours. On January 1, 1889, a further notice was sent to 
the effect that the houses were contrary to the Public Health 
Act and the by-laws because they were not founded on solid 
ground, or concrete, or other solid substructure as required by 
by-law 6. The Local Board then took out two summonses 
against the plaintiff for disregarding the notices. The justices 
fined the plaintiff 20s. and costs for obstructing the highway by 
means of the hoarding, and another 20s. costs for building 
without the plans having been approved. On January 11 the 
Board passed a resolution to pull down the buildings. Next 
day, January 12, the surveyor of the Local Board, without any 
notice to the plaintiff, came on to the premises with ten men 
and pulled down all the buildings. This was the trespass com- 
plained of. The defendants pleaded not guilty, by statute, and 
referred to their by-laws as justifying them. 

Mr. Justice Denman gave judgment for the plaintiffs to the 
following effect :—This case came on at the Assizes. It was an 
action by one Hopkins against the Local Board of the hamlet 
of Smethwick for the demolition of some buildings in which he 
had made some progress. The defence was that the defendants 
- had acted in accordance with the Public Health Act and the 
_ by-laws, and that they had a right to do what they had done. 
It is not necessary to enter into the details. Putting the case 
most favourably to the defendants, they contended that the 
buildings were made on plans of which the Local Board had 
intimated their disapproval. This is rather a strong assump- 
tion, as the surveyor acted as if he were the sole authority ; but 
assuming that he did all in accordance with the mind of the 
Board, still judgment must be entered for the plaintiff as having 
a good cause of action. The case of “Cooper v. Wandsworth 
Local Board” supports the plaintiffs case. The Court there 
said that even if the order was a proper order on the face of it 


and could not be impeached, nevertheless an order so strong as | 


that of a Board for causing the demolition of a house ought not 
to be made without the person affected having an opportunity 
of showing cause against it. In this case, after a good deal of 
correspondence, in which the surveyor of the Board said that 
the Board had disapproved the buildings and that the plaintiff 
would be liable to have them pulled down, a resolution was 
passed by the Board directing the surveyor ‘“‘to take down the 


whole of the property now being erected by C. Hopkins in | 


Grove Lane, consisting of six houses, such property having 
been erected contrary to the by-laws of the Board.” 


of this resolution was given to the plaintiff, and no opportunity 
given to him of going before the Board and showing cause 
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against the execution of the order. . The case <of'" Cooper v. 


Wandsworth Local Board,” approved by Lord Justice Fry in a 


late case, showed that a strong order such as this ought not to 

be carried out without the man having a chance of showing 

cause against it. The cases cited on the other side showed. 

facts which made it unnecessary to decide on the principle laid 

down in the case of “Cooper v. Wandsworth Local Board.” 

Judgment must be for the plaintiff for 60/., the sum agreed on. 
Mr. Justice Wills concurred. 


SOUTHWARK SUBWAY. 


THE report of the directors of the City of London and South- 
wark Subway Company states that during the past half-year the 
works of the subway have made considerable progress, and are 
now approaching completion. One of the tunnels is now com- 
pleted throughout, and the cther tunnel is being rapidly 
advanced. The underground stations are all nearly finished, 
and the station buildings on the surface at Great Dover Street 
are roofed in, the alterations to the building at-King William 
Street have been completed, and the company’s offices are now 
established there. Messrs. Mather & Platt have had an 
electric locomotive and carriages running experimentally for 
some time between the King William Street and Great Dover 
Street stations. As the present authorised lines:stop at Stock- 
well, about a mile short of the great centre of traffic meeting 
near the Plough at Clapham, the directors have deemed it 
advisable to deposit a Bill in Parliament asking for power to 
extend the line to that point, the works for which can be carried 
out at a lower comparative cost than the existing works, and 
the approval of the proprietors will be asked at a special 
meeting called for that purpose. They propose also to alter 
the name of the company to that of the City and South of London 
Railway Company, as being more in harmony with the present 
nature and object of the undertaking. 


Miss GRACE HAWTHORNE, the lessee of the Princess’s 
Theatre, is again organising her “ Theodora” company, which 
opens at Birmingham February 24, and after playing at 
Brighton, Liverpool, Leeds, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Newcastle, 
and Manchester, will be brought to London, and staged in 
magnificent style at the Drury Lane Theatre. The play has 
been a great success. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. OF MASTER BUILDERS OF 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE twenty-fourth half-yearly meeting of this Association was 
held on January 29 at the rooms of the Central Association of 
Master Builders of London, Bedford Street, Strand, London, 
Mr. J. H. Colls, president, in the chair; and local associations 
were represented by master builders from London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Hull, Bristol, Southampton, 
Gosport, and Bolton. The report and accounts for the past 
half-year were discussed and adopted. _The demands made by 
the operatives in Birmingham, Blackburn, Bradford, Dundee, 
Edinburgh and Leith, Glasgow, Hamilton, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Birkenhead, Northwich, Rochdale and Southport were fully dis- 
cussed. From Bristol the representative reported that theamicable 
relations there existing are maintained by meetings of the 
workmen with a committee of the Builders’ Association, 
and that mutual concessions will conduce to the same end. 
The question of any alterations in the Employers’ Liability Bill 
was fully discussed, also insuring for any alteration that may be 
made in the Act. The Steam Engine and Boiler on Land 
(Person in Charge) Bill was also discussed. The Council 
reported that the Association is keeping up correspondence with 
the National Association of Master Builders of the United 
States of America, which by a curious coincidence held its 
meeting on the same day, at St. Paul’s, in Minnesota. It was 
decided to hold the next meeting in Southampton. In the 
evening the members of the Association dined together. 


SUDBROOK PARK. 


A DEPUTATION waited upon Sir Nigel Kingscote, Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests, at the office of the 
Commissioners, last week, to urge the Government to withdraw 
Sudbrook Park from the building market and to preserve it as 
an open space and an appropriate appendage to Richmond 
Park. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and. other speakers urged upon 
Colonel Kingscote the injury which would be inflicted upon 
Richmond Park should Sudbrook Park (which is separated 
from it only by an open wire fence) be converted into a build- 
ing estate, and the value of Sudbrook as a place of recreation. 
The rapid growth of Richmond and the great need of addi- 
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tional playing fields in the near neighbourhood | of London 


were referred to; and the comparatively slight gain which” 
would result to the revenue from building operations was con-* 
trasted with the serious injury which the public would suffer in - 
the loss of an open space and the disfigurement of the views 
from Richmond Park. The cases of Epping Forest and the 
New Forest, in which property under the care of the Com- 
missioners of Woods had been devoted to purposes of pleasure 
rather than profit, were cited, and attention was called to the’ 
fact that the whole system of management of the Crown lands 
was under the consideration of a committee of the House of 
Commons. The Commissioners were urged to maintain 
Sudbrook Park in its present condition and thus give time for 
any further steps which might be necessary to secure its per-° 
manent dedication to the public. Sir Nigel Kingscote, in 
reply, stated that he considered himself bound by his office to- 
obtain the best revenue in his power from Crown lands in the 
position of Sudbrook Park ; but he promised that if he should” 
find it his duty to submit to the Treasury any proposal to 
build upon the park, he would at the same time call attention 
to the arguments and considerations which had been placed 


before him. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, 


THE first ordinary meeting of the Society of Engineers for the 
present year was held on February 3, at the Town Hall, West- 
minster. Mr. Jonathan R. Baillie, the president for 1889, first 

ccupied the chair, and presented the premiums of books 
awarded for papers read during his year of office, viz. :—The 
“ President’s Premium” to Mr. G. M. Lawford, for his paper 
on “Fireproof Floors.” The “ Bessemer Premium” to Mr, 
Samuel Griffin, for his paper on “ Modern Gas-Engine Prac- 
tice.” A “Society's Premium” to Mr. Henry Faija, for his 
paper on “ Forced Filtration of Water through Concrete,” and. 
to Mr. George R. Strachan, for his paper on “ The Construc- 
tion and Repair of Roads.” 

Mr. Baillie introduced the President for the present year, 
Mr. Henry Adams, to the meeting, and retired from the chair, 
receiving a hearty and unanimous vote of thanks for his 
services during the past year. 

Mr. Adams then took the chair, and proceeded to deliver his 
inaugural address. After thanking the members for the honour 
they had conferred upon him in electing him to the Presidential 
chair, he briefly alluded to the satisfactory position of the 
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Society, which now nvmb2rs 417 members of all classes, and 
mentioned the loss by d2ath of Dr. Percy, and the addition 
of Earl Granville, Lord Armstrong, Lord Brassey, Sir William 
Thomson, Mr. William A derson, and Mr, Benjamin Baker to 
the roll of honorary menhers. He commented on the prin- 
cipal points of the papers read during the session, and described 


the features of interest in the works visited by the members | 


during the vacation, which included the East London Water- 
works, the sewage outfall precipitation works at Crossness, the 
central station ot the London Electric Supply Corporation, and 
the Foreign Cattle Market, Deptford. The President then 


referred to the progress of technical education, noticing par- | 


ticularly the work of the Science and Art Department, and that 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute, and incidentally 
gave some particulars of the City of London College, where he 
has been for twenty-one years the professor of engineering. 
Remarking that a wider field of enterprise than that contained 
within the shores of the United Kingdom was necessary for 
engineers, he gave statistics showing that about 30 per cent. of 
the English engineers were now practising abroad, and spoke 
- of the advantages to be derived from the realisation of the idea 
of Imperial Federation. He then referred to the enormous 
strides being made in ocean navigation, and gave some par- 
ticulars of the eight million tons of British shipping, with 
details of some of the recent performances. In connection 
with the Government expenditure on the increase of 
the Royal Navy, he said the contracts had _ been 
very fairly distributed over the great shipbuilding and 
marine engineering centres, and had given general satis- 
faction to those concerned. The extended use of mild steel 
and some of its disadvantages were noticed, and the President 
then passed on to a consideration of our fuel supply. He 
believed that the days of coal were surely numbered, and that 
it behoves us to seek other means of generating power, and in 
the meantime to practise the greatest economy in the use of 
the mainstay of England’s prosperity. Under the head of rail- 
ways some figures were given, showing the vastness of the 
traffic upon them, and that notwithstanding the rapidity of 
transit, according to the last statistics only one passenger was 
injured in 14 millions, and not more than one in 8) millions 
was killed by causes beyond their own control. Particulars of 
present practice in compound locomotives were given, and the 
necessity for increasing the strength of the permanent way was 
_ stated. In connection with ordinary locomotives, Mr. Adams 


said he had recently made a public statement, which had been | remaining distance. 
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questioned, of the saving which one of the railway companies 
had obtained by the use of the Vortex blast-pipe, and he now 
appended a copy of the official statement showing that, by the 
alteration of 324 of the engines upon the London and South- 
Western Railway during. the last four years, a saving of 
48,4612, had been effected. Several larye bridges were de- 
scribed, the Forth Bridge, of course, occupying the place of 
honour, and references were made to many other engineering 
works and processes which have occupied public attention. In 
conclusion, attention was directed to the necessity for specialisa- 
tion in the studies of engineers, the multifarious subdivisions 
rendering it physically impossible for one man to thoroughly 
master more than one or two branches, and hence the necessity 
for the existence of such bodies as the Society of Engineers; 
where experience could be freely exchanged. A final exhorta- 
tion to the members to wear out rather than rust out, brougat 
to a close a very able and interesting address. Lond 


THE PROGRESS OF VICTORIA, HONG KONG, 


A REPORT on the growth and prosperity of Hong Kong has. 
heen sent to Lord Knutsford by the. Governor of the colony. 
In the course of it he says that striking evidence of the 
increase of wealth will be found in the prices of land. Since 
1881 the price of marine lots has risen 50 per cent., and of 
those inland from 10 to 20 per cent. Land in Victoria in the 
best site is worth about 139,000/. an acre, and lots have 
exchanged hands at such prices as 70,000/., 98,000/., 92,000/. 
an acre, andso on. Inthe Chinese business quarters it is not 
to be obtained at less than 97,000/. to 130,000/. per acre, while 
hill lots have increased in even geater proportion. Govern- 
ment lands which could not have been sold at 5 per cent. per 
square foot within the present decade, have lately been sold at 
public auction for more than tentimesthat amount. Thesums 
derived from land premiums, or the sums received from leases, 
are not included in the ordinary revenue, but are kept separate 
as matter of account, and are applied to defence and other 
permanent works. Next to the defence works, the greatest 
public work of recent years is the Tytam reservoir, which con- 
fines 350 million gallons of water behind a dam composed of 
granite and concrete, at a distance of five miles from the city of 
Victoria, and the conveyance of the supply by means of a 
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created at the Peak, from 1,000 feet to 1,500feet above the 
level of the sea, where all the bricks, stones, timber, &c., used 
in construction have to be carried on coolies’ shoulders, as well 
as all the furniture after completion. Every house has to be 
built on a precipitous site, the requisite level for buildings and 
tennis-courts. being obtained by blasting. In addition to its 
vast and growing trade, Hong Kong is likewise becoming a 
manufacturing centre, and the Governor thinks that it is “from 
manufactures that may be hoped the greatest progress of Hong 
Kong in the future.” Thus in quite recent years the colony has 
established its sugar refineries, ship and boat-building yards, 
docks, rope works, and thirty other minor industries. The 
drawback at present is the price of coal, which runs from 25s. 
to 50s. per ton, as it has to be conveyed from long distances. 
Sir William Des-Vceux thus concludes his long report :— 

There must be some still living who saw the island before 
the British occupation. If one of them, having been absent 
during the whole interval, were now to return, even the ex- 
tremely salient and beautiful features of the natural landscape 
would scarcely enable him to identify with the Hong Kong of 
to-day what he would remember as a bare rock, with a fisher- 
man’s hut here and there as the only sign of habitation, and a 
great sea-basin only very rarely disturbed by a passing keel. 

For now he would see a city of closely buiit houses stretch- 
ing for some four miles along the island shore, and rising, tier 
over tier, up the slopes of the mountain, those on the upper 
levels interspersed with abundant foliage; while on the op- 
posite peninsula of Kowloon, which was until very recently an 
uninhabited waste of undulating red rock, he would now see 
in the distance prevalent verdure, in the foreground and along 
the whole seaboard numerous houses, together with docks, 
great warehouses, and other evidence of a large and thriving 
population. Again, the silent and deserted basin has become 
a harbour so covered with shipping that, even if he has been 
round the whole world, he could never before have seen so 
much in a single coup d’eil. At anchor or moving are some 
forty to fifty ocean steamers, including ships of war, large 
European and American sailing vessels, and hundreds of sea- 
going junks; while in the space intervening and around are 
many thousand boats, for the most part human habitations, with 
steam launches rushing in all directions. 

Going ashore our visitor would see long lines of quays and 
wharves, large warehouses teeming with merchandise, shops 
stocked with all the luxuries as well as the needs of two civili- 
sations ; in the European quarter a fine town-hall, stately banks, 
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and other large buildings of stone; in the Chinese quarters — 
houses, constructed after a pattern peculiar to China, of almost — 
equally solid materials, but packed so closely together, and — 
thronged so densely as to be in this respect probably without — 
parallel in the world; and finally he would see streets stretch- — 
ing for miles abounding with carriages (drawn for the most part — 
not by animals but by men), and teeming with a busy popula- ~ 
tion, in the centre of the town chiefly European, but towards ~ 
the west and east almost exclusively Chinese. BS: 
Ascending higher up he would find churches, public build- 
ings, and many houses, all of exclusively European design ~ 
(extending now about one-third of the distance up the mountain), ~ 
for the most part detached or semi-detached, some of handsome ~ 
appearance, and nearly all fronted with stone-arched verandahs, 4 
which at a distance give somewhat of a palatial flavour even to — 
the smallest; he would see moreover beautifully laid-out — 
gardens, public and private, and solidly constructed roads, 
some of them bordered with bamboos and other delicately — 
fronded trees, and fringed with the luxuriant undergrowth of © 
semi-tropical vegetation ; while meeting here but comparatively ~ 
few passengers he would scarcely realise the neighbourhood of © 
a large population except from what has been aptly termed ~ 
“the indescribable hum of congregated humanity ” arising from 
the town and harbour beneath. 1 
Ascending still further to the summit of the ridge, he, in the 
course of a two-mile walk, would observe that not only Victoria 
Peak, but Mount Kellett and the heights above the Magazine 
Gap with the many intervening knolls and ravines at a high 
elevation, are for the most part intersected by roads and 
studded with houses similar to those last described, built in © 
one or two places so close together as fo present almost an” 
urban aspect ; and looking down whence he came, he, while 
no doubt recognising the grand mountain-amphitheatre of his 
early recollection, would at the same time notice that its arena, ~ 
occupied by city and shipping, has changed as though by the 
wand of an enchanter. p 
Hong Kong has indeed changed its aspect ; and when it is” 
remembered that all this has been effected in Her Majesty’ 
reign, and indeed during a space of less than fifty years © 
ground in immediate contact with the most populous empire 1 
the world, by a comparatively infinitesimal number of 
entirely alien race separated from their homes by nearly 
whole earth, and, unlike their countrymen in Australia 
Canada, living in an enervating and trying climate; and 
it is further remembered that the Chinese, whose labour 4 
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enterprise under British auspices have largely assisted in this 
development, have been under no compulsion, but have come 
here as free men, attracted by liberal institutions, equitable 
treatment, and the justice of our rule; when all this is taken 
into account, it may be doubted whether the evidences of 
material and moral achievement, presented as it were in a 
focus, make anywhere a more forcible appeal to eye and 
imagination, and whether any other spot on the earth is thus 
more likely to excite, or much more fully justifies pride in the 
name of Englishman. | 


MUNICIPAL WORK IN ITALY. 


THE complaints are general about the costliness of works in 
the municipalities of Italy, and afterwards it is often found that 
the works are the least suited to the requirements of the 
people. A correspondent of the 7Zzmes gives the following 
explanation of the causes : — 

The fact is that municipal government, as the thing is under- 
stood in England, is unknown and impossible in Italy. What 
the recklessness and incompetence of the local authorities, be 
they provincial or communal, would be if there were no 
control of the Royal Government it is only possible to conjec- 
ture. At present the Prefect has the right of supervision of a 
the proceedings of the local councils, and the Governme n I] 
the right of dissolving the councils by decree, dismissing the 
syndics, and calling new elections. It must be remembered 
that the amount of the communal loans given does not always 
represent the expenditure of the communes, but the excess over 
the taxation actually collected, and this, in face of the continual 

and vicious permission given by the Legislature to exceed the 
limits of taxation fixed by statute. In many of the remote 
communes, as I learn from a friend who is a landlord and 
member of a provincial council, it is the practice to make 
appropriations for works which are intended only for the 
‘benefit of the proprietors of the lands, and from which 
the peasants who pay taxes receive no benefit what- 
ever, nor does the commune, such as roads to their own pro- 
perty, and so forth; and the pressure of these taxes on the 
helpless poor is greater than that of the taxes of the Royal 
' Government, because the wealthy and influential proprietors 
are more or less accustomed to evade them, and so the heavier 
proportion falls on those who have no influence. In Naples 


on account of the impossibility of finding the debtors, but 
amongst these are found the names of some of the most pro- 
minent citizens, people to be met any day in the streets of 
Naples; and in my own personal knowledge have occurred 
cases in which the transfer of property was made on condition 
that the seller should guarantee that the buyer should not be 
assessed above the sum paid by the original proprietor, though 
the value of the property had increased enormously. ‘This. 
could only be effected by “squaring” the officials. Consider- 
ing that all this occurs under a régime which gives the Royab 
Government the power of life and death to the communal and. 
municipal councils, what should we expect from an absolute 
municipal independence? In fact, a city in the English sense 
of the term has never existed in Italy, and there is no con- 
stituency educated to civic duties. The Medizval cities were 
miniature empires which lived, like the larger ones, by preying. 
on their neighbours, generally under the rule of a despot or revolt- 
ing against one. Rome is above all destitute of the faintest 
tradition or usage of civic independence ; it has never been 
even a city of the Florentine type. Its Municipium is an 
absurdity which it is much to be hoped the Royal Government 
will see the policy of absorbing into the national Administration. 
A more inefficient municipal government does not exist in Italy 
—corrupt like that of Naples it cannot be, but police, pavements,, 
water administration, nearly everything that pertains peculiarly 
to the municipal authority, is simply allowed to manage itself. 
I cut from the Pofolo Romano, a journal friendly, if any be so, 
to the city Council, the following :— 

‘‘ Never as at present has the paving been done with such 
inefficiency. It is sufficient to take a turn through the streets 
of Rome. Leaving out the Corso, where naturally the work is 
done in a manner to cast dust in the eyes, in all the other 
streets one sees only holes, ruts, and depressions, and there is. 
not now the excuse of the great movement of building material. 
As the paving is in all cases the prerogative of the commune, 
the proprietors having to pay for it if the work done under the 
surface is on private account, it follows that it is done in the way 
which enables it to be repeated as often as possible. What the 
engineers and assistants do no one knows. They assist with 
their eyes shut.” 

This resembles very much the way of doing business at 
Naples. As to order in the streets, especially at night, what 
there is we owe to the amiable character of the Italian people ; 
but the nights are often made hideous in the small hours by 


there was an immense sum of taxation returned as uncollected ; the uproariousness of their good nature, mellowed by too much 
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wine. The cabs are drawn up on the pavements in utter 
disregard of the rights of pedestrians, and the drivers of drays, 
who are ordered by the law to lead their horses by the head, 
sit aloft and deride our frantic struggles to escape them. Such 

trivial details of everyday life are beneath the study of our 
conscript fathers. Meanwhile, we await the result of the inquiry 
into the doings of the municipality with an interest quickened 
by these little annoyances. 


CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


THE builders and contractors of Sydney are endeavouring to 
amend the existent terms and conditions of contract. The local 
architects are not satisfied that the subject should be taken up 
by the builders. The following letter on the subject has been 
sent to Mr. Enos Dyer, the secretary of the Builders’ Associa- 
tion, by the president of the Institute of Architects of New 
South Wales :— 
“ December 2, 1889. 

“ Sir,—In reply to yours of the 2oth ult. I have to say that 
I trust your association will not insist upon its council under- 
taking the construction of the proposed ‘terms and conditions’ 
of contract, and so regardless of my experience with and advice 
given to your president per my letter of October 25. I maintain 
that this is not the work to be initiated by any builders and 
contractors’ association, especially where there exists an institute 
of architects. We have not, to my knowledge, as yet had any 
intimation whatever as to the wishes of your association in the 
matter. This present correspondence has sprung from my 
taking notice of a determination of your association, as reported 
in the press, and noted by me, as per my letter above referred 
to. Because your association happened unwisely to be per- 
mitted to do an irregular act inany years.ago by my profession, 
that does not give a precedent to do a similar one—in fact, to 
repeat that same wrong act. 

“ Now that I have called your President’s attention semi- 
Officially to the irregularity of what you propose doing, and a 
valid reason given for my objecting thereto, if your Association 
persist in going against my advice, then my help and co-opera- 
tion offered you will by your own act be made unavailable, and, 
further, will prevent me in helping you and working with you 
in all other matters pertaining to the relationship of builder 
and architect, and then as one in our joint relationship with 
the public, and then again on the broad base of federation of 
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rights and privileges with all the other associations and insti- 
tutes of the neighbouring colonies. If you have the pluck, 
determination, and patience to undertake such hard work, then 


follow me; while those of your number who are inclined for | 


“ tall-talk” must at once be reminded of their true position by 
a little wholesome advice; in this it is hoped the real, solid, 
common sense of the true British master builder will make 
itself felt. The question your Association has, I admit, so 
justly raised is one, however, belonging to the whole building 
public, and the public will be backed by the press and sup- 
ported by the legal profession in requiring us, as architects, to 
take charge of such an important measure. And if we, as 

architects, perform our duty as the unwritten laws of our pro- 
fession expect us to-do, then it is our privilege to first frame 


and submit to you, and then for you to point out any injustice - 


we may have done you that we may consider and adjust the 
same ; and it is, further, our duty to see that while this docu- 
ment provides for the protection of the honest builder it shall 
be a terror to the unprincipled, scamping builder, and a check 
on the over-reaching, exacting proprietor, while it shall be a 
safeguard to the timid and perhaps over-confiding client Now, 


for the Association to undertake to prepare and submit a docu- — 


ment of this character to the profession will certainly be putting 
the ‘‘cart before the horse,” and will be resisted by me on 


principle, and by the whole profession inside and outside the 


Institute, simply as a professional duty. 


7 


“Like men trained to practical conduct, let us go about 


business of this importance as becomes us. 


‘“‘[ shall be sorry if I am prevented by any act of your — 


Association from working with and for you in the manner I 
have set out in all my remarks since taking office. Your 
members, as rational men, must see that I have a duty to per- 
form in defending the rights and privileges of my profession, and 


they must admit that I should be chargeable if I were to permit — 


your Association to take the step you have so suddenly deter- 


mined upon, and I should, further, be mindful of my first duty ee 


to them in preventing outside work to be taken in hand at 


present until ! have our constitution, rules, and regulations 


placed on a firm basis. All will, I think, admit that the Insti- 


tute has hitherto existed simply as a social society ; the time ~ 


has now come to take a higher position. Ask your members 


which document they will feel the most respect and confidence © 
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«Your own Association and the Institute have now existed | 
some nineteen years under the present code of ‘happy-go- 
lucky ’ management ; your members have had my promise to 
assist in amending our relationship ; do they now expect me to 
do in a few months what they have neglected to attend to all 
these years? I respectfully tell your members that I will not 
be hurried by them in the work I have put my hand to. I will, 
however, by way of practical proof, show that I have a real 
interest in what has to be done, and am desirous of helping 
things on as speedily as possible. In this spirit I will at once, 
with the consent of my council, receive a deputation from your 
Association on this subject and listen to all they have to 
advance, so as to educate me to be the better able to meet 
their wants when I get ready to bring this work before my 
council. I make one condition, and that is that the interview 
for the present be private. If your Association wil only be 
mindful of its true position in this and like matters, I give them 
my promise I will not shrink from doing all that is required of 
me by both Association and Institute. —Yours, 

“J, HORBURY HUNT, P.I.A., N.S.W.” 


After the letter was read one of the members said he did not 
think the Association would be coerced. Another described it 
as an insult, which Ceserved to be treated with contempt. 
There was a general opinion that the President was dictatorial 
and would be coercive. Finally the following resolution was 
adopted :—“ That while this Association is thankful for the 
advice tendered, it is considered as well that they still go on 
in their own way, until at least something is done that inter- 
feres with the rights of the Institute of Architects, and that the 
Association objects to be coerced by anybody outside of 
ourselves.” 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by | 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- | 
“Rea Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.} 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
966. William Brocklebank, 47 Hamden Street, Nottingham, 


for “ Improvements in and relating to attaching door-knobs or 
handles to spindles.” 


| Building matters. 


974. Emanuel Ingham, Central Chambers, Halifax, for 
“ Improvements in draught-preventers applicable to doors.” 

1020. Thomas Reed, 54 Fleet Street, London, for “Im- 
provements in the constructions of water taps.” 

1041. Henry Lewis, 3 Unity Street, College Green, Bristol, 
for “ Improved pulley or rack for window-blind cord.” | 

1054. John Cormell, Lansdown, Cheltenham, for “ Improve- 
ments in fastening for window-sashes and doors.” 

1115. Theodor Haas, 226 High Holborn, London, for “ Im- 
provements in locking devices, chiefly designed for double or 
folding doors.” 

1132. Joseph Amson, 23 John Street, Lozells, Birmingham, 
for “An improved draught and dust excluder, and water bars 
for all house and other doors, and windows, show-cases and 
wardrobes, &c.” 

1136. Lionel Reuben Edmunds, 12 Cherry Street, Birming- 
ham, tor ‘“‘ Improvements in screw hands and nuts and their 
wrenches.” =! 

1139. George Hurdle, 27 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, 
London, for “Improvements in self-lubricating pulleys for 
window sashes and the like.” 

1176. William Sinclair, 166 Fleet Street, London, for “A 
compound for cementing iron rails to stone kerbing joints of 
stone drain-pipes, ships’ seams, and the like.” 

1178. “Waterproofing and preserving composition for 
stone bricks, also for plaster and cement surfaces.” 

1184. William Hemingway, 9 Cawood Terrace, Dawes 
Road, Walham Green, for *‘ Improvements in gas-burners.” 

1185. Charles Joseph Hunter, 37 Chancery Lane, for “ An 
improved extracting cowl.” 

1189. Charles Huelser, 142 Fleet Street, London, for “ Im- 
provements in blinds for windows or similar Usé2)5. GEe- dre 
Ortmann, Germany.) 

1190. Henry Harris Lake, 45 Southampton Buildings, 
Middlesex, for “‘ Improvements in valves for flushing tanks or 
cisterns.” (William Scott, United States.) 

1194. Joseph Morton, Siddal, near Halifax, for “Improved 
machinery for making retorts, pipes, bricks, or other clay 
goods.” 


To INVENTORS. —Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Information free. —Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 


Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


4] (Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 


‘Se possible notice. 

DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 
ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 
&c., 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 


and VENETIANS. 
PAINTED and STAINED GL 


PLUMBING, GLAZING. 
DILAPIDATIONS. 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESC. 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES. 
ELEOTRIO LIGHTING. 


Art DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 
RTION & C0.'$. ©. K. BIRCH 


ain 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH PAPERS, 
EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 

ASS. 


PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS, 


(Tt 
RIP- Orders 


Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Importers of Finest Qualities, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


G. CHANT, | 


? 
Ler, | 


C. E. BIRCH 


Begs to inform the 
public that he person- 
TON ally superintends ail 

: entrusted to 
him, 


4 FREE BY POST. 
NORTON & CO.., J. & H. 
te VICTORIA HOUSE, | 

Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
3 Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 
JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


(OPPOSITE CANNON 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 


SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS. 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


LAND, 


STREET STATION.) 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
GLASS PAINTER. 


fies 

oe 

Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
3 8 __ Private Ruildings submitted on application. 

38 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &c. 
Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 


ALSO SANITARY WORK. 
TIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE. 


treet, Oxford St., London, W.; 


PITMAN 


D 


BEST SELECTIONS 0 


rt B 
bam 
dae 


Painters and | 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


80 NEWGATE S™:E.C. 


WOOD MOSAIC FLOORS, 


W. & F. BROWN & CO., CHESTER. 


JENKS &WOOD 


| (LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 
66 Berners Street, London, W. 
F PAPERHANGINGS. | 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 
bs Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London , W.O, 


AND SON, 


ecorators. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT” 4 
a HH 4 ‘ 
Awarded Gold Medals, International Health Exhibition and Architectural \ ‘A 
; and Building Trades Exhibition (1889). a= 


PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustrations which have appeared in “ 
ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. STEPHEN. By E. J. Poynter, B.A. Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches, Price One Shillin 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. , 

“AND THE SEA GAVE UP THE DEAD.” By Sir Freperick LercHTon, President of the Royal Academy, A few Pro 
of this Fine Art Plate can be obtained (if ordered at once), price Two Shillings each. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent ro: 
Two Shillings and Two Pence. a 

SHAKESPEAREAN DECORATIVE PANELS. By H. Sracy Marxs, R.A. Seven Sets, consisting of Hight Pieces, of the 
popular Panels, can now be had, price Six Shillings per Set, free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. : 

THE WATERLOO HEROES. By J.P. Kniaut, R.A. Dedicated, by Special Permission, to VIsScoUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., G, 
Proofs, price One Shilling each (thin Plate Paper). Proofs (Special), price Two Shillings and Six Pence each (thick Plate Paper). — 
Twenty Inches by Thirty-six Inches. Framed and Glazed in Oak, Complete, One Inch, Lwelve Shillings each. Ditto, One and a Quart 
Inch, Fourteen Shillings each. Ditto, One and‘a Half Inch, Seventeen Shillings each. ge 

THE TOILERS OF THE DEEP.. Two Tinted Ink Photographs. Size, Highteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen and a Half Inch 
Price One Shilling each, Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

THE BATTLE OF THE AMAZONS. By Perrr PAuL Rusens. Size, Thirty-five Inches by Twenty-seven Inches, — 
One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 3 

LA FONTAINE’S ALLEGORY OF WAR. From the Painting by ApRrEN MArte, Size, Thirty Inches by Twenty In 
Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. ; 

THE FAREWELL BEFORE EXILE. From the Picture by Mons. Consstn pE LA Fosse. Size, Thitty Inches by Tw 
Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence, ; cae 

THE DEATH OF KING CHILPERIC. From the Painting by Mons. E. V. LuMINAIS. Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen 
Price One Shilling, Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

MARIONKA. From the Painting by M. Francois SHommeER. Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Fre 
post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. ; ; ae 

A VENETIAN WEDDING. (Saint Mark’s, XV. Century.) From the Pairting by Mons. Jacguzs WaGrez. Size, Twenty Inc 
Fourteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. a 

JOHN SELL COTMAN’S PICTURES, lately on Exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, The Plates are uniform in size 
Twenty-one Inches by Fifteen Inches. The Titles are as follows:—1. The Storm at Sea. 2. Twickenham. 3. A Shadowed Str be 
4, The Draining Mill. 5. On the Greta. 6. The Chateau, Normandy. 7. Rouen from Mount St. Catherine. 8. Breaking the Ok 
9. View in North Wales. 10. Norman Arches. 11. Byland Abbey. 12. Norwich, from the Cromer Road. 13. Dewy Eve. 14, Mou 


Heath. 15. Cader Idris. 16. Castle Eden Dean, Durham. 17. Bamborough Castle. 18. The Interior of Norwich Cathedral. 19. Mo 
Pass in the Tyrol. 20. Postwick Grove. : 


The price of the Set is Seventeen Shillings and Six Pence; by post, carefully packed in patent roller, Hightzen Shillings. Kindly order early, as only a limited number of p 
copies can be obtained. “<0 
THE FAIRIES’ GODDAUGHTER. By Atexis J. MAZEROLLE. Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price One § 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 
THE NILE FATRIES. By Atsxis J. MazErotun. Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price One Shilling, Free by 
carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. se 
THE BARD. Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Fr 
post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 
THE REVERIE OF ALBERT DURER. By J. Jacoz. Size, Thirty-four Inches by Twenty-five Inches. Price One § 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 
THE GUITAR PLAYER. From the Painting by CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE, Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen Inches. 
Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 5 
AN IDYLL. By Auserr Hynais. A beautiful Tinted Ink Photograph. Size, Nineteen Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price Two Shi 
and Six Pence. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Nine Pence. ; 
LOUIS XIV. AND MOLIERE. By the Celebrated Artist J. L. Giréme. Size, Twenty-two Inches by Thirty Inches. 
Proofs, price Two Shillings and Six Pence. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Nine Pence, 
MOLIERE AND CORNEILLE. By the Celebrated Artist J. L. Ginoéme. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. P. 
Shilling and Six Pence. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Nine Pence. Ret 
CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM. By Hrppotyre FLANDRIN. Size, Thirty-three Inches by Twenty-four Inches. fe 
Two Shillings and Six Pence, by post Two Shillings and Nine Pence. A Beautiful Tinted Ink Photo, on Special Plate Paper. Thin 
One Shilling each. Pf 
CHRIST BEARING HIS CROSS. By Hiprotyre FLANDRIN. Siz, Thirty-three Inches by Twenty-four Inches. Pi 
Shillings and Six Pence, by post Two Shillings and Nine Pence. A Beautiful Tinted Ink Photo, on Special Plate Paper. Thi 
One Shilling each. : 
CROWNING OF CHARLEMAGNE, By Mons. Heyri-Liopotp Livy. Wall Painting in the Panthéon, Paris. Size, Forty 
: by Twenty-two Inches, Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 
PHEASANTS OF CERVARO. By Mons. Hiisrrr. Size, Eighteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen and a Half Inches. Price One 5) 
and Six Pence. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Nine Pence. : , 
THE ARTS. Decorative Panels. By Mons. F. EHRMANN. Printed in Colours. 1. The Architect. 2. The Engraver. 
Goldsmith. 4. The Painter. 5. The Potter. 6. The Sculptor. The Set of Six, Three Shillings and Six Pence; by post, Four Sh 
DE PARTURE OF CRUSADERS FOR THE HOLY LAND. By G. Gurrens. Size, Thirty-six Inches by 
Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 
THE LITERATURE, ART AND SCIENCE OF ANTIQUITY. By Francois EHRMANN. Size, Thirty-five 
Twenty-four Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. A Fe 
Proofs, Two Shillings and Six Pence. Free by post, Two Shillings and Nine Pence. ; é 
THE REVENGE OF ATHALIE. By XAvizr SIGALoN. Size, Thirty-two Inches by Twenty-one Inches. Price One 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. p 3 
FIESCHI THE CONSPIRATOR.—TASSO AND THE PRINCESS. From Paintings by Signor BARZAGHI-CA 
Each Highteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen and a Half Inches. Price the Pair, One Shilling and Six Pence. Free by post, 
packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Nine Pence. Single Copies, One Shilling, Free by post, carefully packed inside paten' 
One Shilling and Three Pence. 3 
PANELS, By Mons. Pavt ALBerr BAupotn. 1. Dramatic Music. 2. Heroic Music. 3. Symphony, 4. The Ballad. 5. Orpheus. 6. 
Music. 7. The Dance. 8. Melody. Size, Thirteen and a Half Inches by Eighteen and a Half Inches. Price the Pair, Two Shillin; 
by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Six Pence. re 
THE WATCHER. By CuaRLes SPRAGUE PEARCE. Size, Nineteen Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price Sixpence. Free by post, ¢2 
packed inside patent roller, Eightpence. : gas 
THE FLITCH OF BACON. By Tomas Storuarp, R.A. Size, Forty Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling. — 
post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. Fed [Continued on opposite page 
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ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT ”—Cosrvzp. 


THE BANQUET. The well-known and beautiful Chromo-Lithograph b 45 eS F 
; ‘he Lithograph by H. STAcy Manrxs, R.A. Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen 
Inches. Price ee ne Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. ; ei 
A ated Soe se ony ete atone os Le. By J ay ‘lene oo Reg otey as A very beautiful Tinted Ink 
. ? a Shillings an % x a insi 
Pwo Shillings and Nine Pence. Thin proofs, One Shilling each. she ge tee by post), carefully paoked: inaite ea 
LA FONTAINE D’AMOUR. By EmmANvEL VANDEN BusscHeE. Size, Twenty Inches by Fift Inches, Pri illi 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. a Se ere rite 226 So 
THE ee uae) OF THE AGE. From the Wall Painting in the University Hall. By Epwarp ArmiraGe, R.A. Length, Seven 
Feet Three Inches by Nine Inches deep. Price Three Shillings each. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Three Shillings and - 
Three Pence. A few Special Proofs before Letters, on Plate Paper, can be had, price Six Shillings and Sixpence, including postage. 
A RENAISSANCE FETE (THE ARRIVAL), By Prerep Vicror GALLAND. From a Wall Painting in the Palace of 
Narischkine, St. Petersburg. A beautiful Tinted Ink Photo. Size, Forty Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Free by post,.carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Nine Pence. is 
A RENAISSANCE FETE (THE CONCERT). By Prerre Victor GAnuanpD. From a Wall Painting in the Palace of 
Narischkine, St. Petersburg. A beautiful Tinted Ink Photo. Size, Forty Inches by Twenty-t wo Inches. Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Nine Pence. 
STATUE (WITH PEDESTAL) OF GENERAL GORDON IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. By Hamo 
_ THoRNYcROFT, R.A. Size, Eighteen Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller 
One Shilling and Three Pence. Fi 
SCIENCE. From the Decorative Painting by Mons. UrBAIN Bourcuors. Size, Twenty-two Inches by Thirty Inches. A beautiful Tinted 
ae Proofs on Special Plate Paper, price Two Shillings. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings 
an ee Pence. : 
STUDIES. By Mons. LecomTe pu Novy. Size, Fifteen Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside 
patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. ; 
HARMONY WELCOMING THE NATIONS. By Mons. CHarues JosHPH LAMEIRE. Size, Thirty-six Inches by Thirteen and 
a Half Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 
GRAY’S INN HALL. By. P. Warren. Size, Fifteen Inches by Eighteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully 
_ packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 
THE FLIGHT INTERCEPTED. By Juues Girarper. Size, Thirty Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by 
< ost, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. : 
ANGEL OF THE BOOK.—ANGEL OF THE CHURCH.—-ANGEL OF THE SCROLL.—_ANGEL OF 
THE CENSER. By Signor BARZAGHI-CATTANEO. Size, Fifteen Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling each. The Set, 
_ Three Shillings. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Three Shillings and Three Pence. 
SUMMER. By NicHotas Lanaret. A beautiful Picture after the style of Watteau. Size, Fourteen Inches by Highteen Inches. Price 
__ One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 
LIFE STUDIES. By Joun Jeruicon. Two Plates, Hight Subjects. Tinted Ink Photos. ‘One Shilling per Plate. Free by post, care- 
__ fully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Three Pence per Pair. 
VOX POPULI. By Cuariss VeRuat, Director of the Antwerp Academy of Painting. Size, Twenty-six Inches by Twenty -two Inches. 
_ Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 
THE HALL, MIDDLE TEMPLF., Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed 
inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. : 
WALI, PAINTINGS in the Mairie of the Thirteenth Arrondissement, Paris. By Mons. BouLANGER, Membre de 1’Institut. 1. The Union 


of the Arts; 2. Learn, Love, Labour (Size, each Forty Inches by Twenty Inches) ; 3. Pro Patria (Size, Twenty Inches by Twenty Inches). 
Shillings and Nine Pence. 


Price the Set of Three, Two Shillings and Six Pence. Free by post, carefally packed inside patent roller, Two 
THE OLD CHATEAU OF MOULINS. Size, Highteen Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully 
packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

THE PROPOSAL, From the Wall Painting in the Mairie of the Seventh Arrondissement, Paris. By Mons. HmMiLe Livy. Size, Highteen 

"Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

THE DEPARTURE OF TOBIAS. By Mons. ALFRED BRAMTOT. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free 

| by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

WOTRE DAME. From the Pont de l’Archevéché, Paris. Size, Highteen Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, 

_ carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

CHRISTCHURCH (INTERIOR), OXFORD. Drawn by J. Carn. Size, Highteen Inches by Fifteen Inches.. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. k 

MUSIC AND TRAGEDY. By Mons. P. MILLIET. Size, Highteen Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, care- 

_ fully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 


A SACRIFICE TO PATRIOTISM. From the Wall Painting in the Mairie of the Eleventh Arrondissement, Paris. By Mons. MoRnAU 
DE Tours. Size, Twenty Inches by Thirteen Inches, Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling 


_ and Three Pence. 
THE FAMILY. From the Wall Painting in the Mairie of the Eleventh Arrondissement, Paris. By M. MOREAU DE TouRs. Size, 
Twenty Inches by Thirteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 


THE FETE CHAMPETRE. By M. Datiacgua. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully 


packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. : Ge ei e : 
THE CIVIL MARRIAGE. By Mons. MOREAU DE Tours. Size, Highteen Inches by Thirteen Inches. Price One Shilling, Free by 

- post, carefull ked insid tent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 
ee Mone Earite L i Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed 


THE MARRIAGE. By Mons. fimite Liivy. Size, Highteen Inches by Thirteen Inches, 
__ inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. ; : a4 
n Inches by Thirteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, 


THE CIVIL MARRIAGE. By Mons. Henri GERVEX. Size, Hightee 
carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. igs’ © % ; 
MIGNON. By Mons. Porrauts, Director-General of the Royal Academy of Painting, Brussels. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price 
"One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. : 
THE TOILET AND THE MIRROR. By Mons. Gopsrror Gurrens. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen 
the pair. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Three Pence. 


THE MIDDAY REST AND THE FOREST CABARET. By M.C. RipGway KNIGHT. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches 
t roller, Two Shillings and Three Pence. 


ach Plate. Price Two Shillings. Free by post, carefully packed inside paten ; : : 
THE CLYDE TRUST. are y eck tea Drawing by Mons. JULES LESSORE. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price 
_ One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. ; i ; } 

iE LAST MOMENTS OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. By Mons. ALBRECHT DE VRIENDT. Size, Fifteen 
Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

HE REVERIE OF POPE PAUL III. BEFORE THE PORTRAIT CF MARTIN LUTHER. By 

"Mons. ALwRECHT Du VRIENDT. Size, Fifteen Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 

___ roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 7 : Pri 

® JUDICIAL RECONCILIATION. By Mons. P. VAN DER OUDERAA. Size, Fifteen Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One 
illing. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. ; ks 

ADY MACBETH. A few Proofs before Letters may be obtained. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling, Free 

: by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. : 


& May be obtained from all Newsagents, Booksellers, Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstalls, or irom the 


dlisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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: . RUSSELL & CO. 


“SCOTIA” TOUNDRY,f PENDLETON near MANCHESTER; and at 44 TABERNACLE SY., LONDON, — 
No. 260 “PALATINE ” VENTILATING GRATE, 


SUITABLE FOR HEATING WAREHOUSES & SCHOOLS. 
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MAKERS OF 
KITCHEN MANTELS and RANGES, with 


Framed or Set-on Oven ; 


PARLOUR MANTELS, Fine Cast or Enamelled, 
Enamel Painted or Berlin Blacked, with Tiles or 
Ornamental Cast-iron Panels; 


OVERMANTELS with MIRRORS, Fine Cast 


or Enamelled ; 


REGISTER STOVES, Fine Cast or Berlin 
Blacked, with Bright Bead or Ormoist Moulding, 
Tiles, &c. ; 


MANTEL REGISTERS, WASH-HOUSE 
BOILERS, COVERS, and UNDER 
FITTINGS, and GENERAL COTTAGE 
FIXTURES ; 


ARCHITECTURAL CASTINGS, PARK 
SEATS, HALL, SCHOOL, & THEATRE 
SEAT CASTINGS, RESTAURANT 
TABLES, LAVATORY STANDS, Xc. 


Manufactured for the Trade only. 


The “ Palatine’’ Ventilating Grate, of which we give 
a front view, has been designed for Heating Ware- 
houses and Schools, and has given every satisfac- 
tion, is Elegant in Design, and effective for Heat- 
ing large Buildings. 


Bese Site 
We have introduced several new Designs and Im- 
provements in Mantels and Ranges, of which we give 


one or two illustrations, and have recently given par- ¢- 


ticular attention to the production of special artistic 
designs to meet the present taste of architects for 


internal decorative details of a more severely Classic] 


character than liave hitherto been prevalent. 
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No. Gy MANTEL REGISTER WITH “BEATRICE” BACK. 


REGISTERED DESIGN. 
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REGISTERED DESIGN. 
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NO. 125 pee oa ee MANTEL REGISTER, with TILE SIDES. 
AND IMPROVED “OSBORNE” BACK. 


REGISTERED DESIGN, 


Can be had with Slow Combustion or Open Fire. 


Can be had in Fine Cast or[Enamel Finishes, in imitation of 


Wood or Marbles. 
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LONDON, FEBRUARY 14, 1890. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ES 


BLyTH —March 1o,—Plans are invited for the Building of 
Board Schools for 600 Children. No Premium is offered, but 
the Architect of the Selected Plan will carry out the Work. 
as f R. D. Lynn, Clerk to the Cowpen U.D. School Board, 

yth. 

HARROGATE.—March 1.—Sketch Designs are invited for 
the proposed new Baths, Winter Gardens, &c.,on the Montpel- 
lier Estate. Mr. Samuel Stead, Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, Harrogate. 

Hastincs.—March 29—Local Architects are invited to 
submit Plans for a Block of Board Schools, Mr. J. H. Tendall, 
Clerk, 4 Bank Buildings, Hastings. 

MucH WENLOCK.—Feb. 27.—Plans and Estimates are 
‘invited for Enclosing and Laying Out Proposed Burial Ground, 
and for Chapel, Lychgate, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. Charles 
Cooper, Clerk to the Burial Board, Much Wenlock. 

SourH SHIELDS —March 15.—The Time for Sending in 
Designs for the New Police Buildings has been extended. Mr. 
Joseph M. Moore, Town Clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, South 
Shields. 

WORCESTER.—Feb. 28.—Sketch Designs are invited for the 
Proposed Victoria Institute Buildings, for selection for a Final 


Competition. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., is Professional 
Assessor. Mr. Samuel Southall, Town Clerk, Guildhall, 
Worcester. 


GONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY. — For Additions, &c., to Ty Derlwyn, 
Pandy, for Mr. C. F. Crawshay. Mr. E. A. Johnson, Architect, 
St. Mary’s Chambers, Abergavenny. 

. BALINTORE.— Feb 18 —For Construction of Harbour. 
Messrs. D. & T. Stevenson, C.E., 84 George Street, Edin- 
_ burgh. 

BELFAST.—F eb. 
and Schools, Ballysillan. 
83 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BLACKBURN.—Feb. 24—For Laying Pipe-sewers (1,267 
yards), with Manholes, Ventilators, &c. Mr. J. B. M‘Callum, 
Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 

BLAENGARW.—Feb. 19.—For Building St. James’s Church. 
Messrs. Bruton & Williams, Architects, 15 Queen Street, 
Cardiff. 

BOURNEMOUTH WEST.—For Building Chapel and Schools. 
Mr. James Cubitt, Architect, 2 Broad Street Buildings, E C. 


14.—For Building Presbyterian Church 
Mr. Samuel Stevenson, Architect, 


Fa 


_ BRADFORD.—Feb. 24.—For Enlargement of Board School. 
Mr. C. H. Hargreaves, Architect, Craven Bank Chambers, 
Bradford. 

BRIDGEND.—Feb. 17.—Plans, &c , are invited for Sewage 
Scheme for Town. Mr. T. J. Hughes, Clerk to the Local 
Board, Bridgend. i 

BRIDGWATER.—Feb. 24.—For Constructing Three Self- 
acting Clyses, with Cement Concrete Walls, across South 
Drain. Mr. C. Combes, Engineer, Tisbury, Salisbury. 

BRIGHTON.—Feb. 18—For Completing Two Blocks of 
Infirmary Buildings at Workhouse. Mr. B. H. Nunn, Archi- 
tect, 129 Queen’s Road, Brighton. 

BRISTOL.—Feb. 19.—For Rebuilding Globe Pablic-house. 
Mr. Henry Williams, Architect, 28 Clare Street, Bristol. 

CAMERTON.—Feb. 25.—For Building Six-roomed House. 
Mr. T. Graham, Railway Inn, Camerton. 

CarpiFF.—For Building Bible Christian Chapel. Messrs. 
W. G. Habershon & Fawckner, Architects, Pearl Street, 
Cardiff. 

CarpirF.—Feb. 18.—For Taking Down and Reconstructing 
St. Mary Street Market. Mr. W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, 
Cardiff. 

CARLISLE —For Extensions and Decorating Coffee-room 
of the County Hotel. Mr. T. Taylor Scott, Architect, 
Carlisle. 

CHINGFORD —Feb. 20.—For Execution of Sewerage Works. 
Mr. Edmond Egan, Surveyor, Loughton. 

CHELMSFORD.—Feb. 20 —For Rebuilding the Iron Bridge 
over the River Cann. Mr. H. Gibson, Clerk to the Essex 
County Council, Shire Hall, Chelmsford. 

Copnor.—For Alterations to St. James’s Church. 
John Holden, Architect, 64 Cross Street, Manchester. 

CoLTon.—Feb. 28.—For Additions to the Old Vicarage. 
Messrs. J. W. Grundy & Son, Architects, Brogden Street, 
Ulverstone. 

Cork.—Feb. 21.—For Building Mills and Stores at the 
Marina. Mr. J. F. McMullen, Architect, 55 South Mall, Cork. 

COVENTRY.—Feb. 17.—For Construction of Two Covered 
Service Reservoirs, Cottage, &c. Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, 
Engineers, 39 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

COVENTRY.—Feb. 17.—For Three Steel Cornish Boilers 
(6 feet in diameter and 23 feet long). 


Mr. 


Messrs. T. & C. Hawks- 
ley, Engineers, 30 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 
DOUGLAS.—March 1.—For Building -Rolls Office. Mr, H. 
Story, Government Office, Douglas, Isle of Man. . 
ECCLESHILL.—Feb. 24.—F or Outfall Pipe Sewer (885 yards), 
| &c. Messrs. W. B. Woodhead & Son, Engineers, 18 Exchange, 
| Bradford. 


lal i 
VERITY BROS. (CALL LANE, LEEDS. LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STREET, £.0. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also manufacturers of— 
The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 
Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
¥epagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c, 
Catalogues Free by Post. 


i 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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FINCHLEY.—Feb. 17.—For Subsoil Drains, Construction of | NELSON.—For Building Weaving-shed. Mr. M. Watson, 
Concrete Carriers and Chambers, Embankments, and Farm | 7 Hargreaves Street, Burnley. 


Road at Sewage Works. 
Church End, Finchley. 


The Engineer, Local Board Offices, NEWBURGH.—Feb. 22.—For Building Hall. Mr. W. 


Ruston, Architect, 84 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


GAINSBOROUGH — March 7.— Plans are invited for the NORTHAMPTON.—For Enlarging Elementary Schools, St. 
Erection of Market House and Public Offices. Mr. D. G. | James’s End. Mr. M. H. Holding, Architect, Corn Exchange, 
Macdonald, Surveyor to the Local Board, Lord Street, Gains- Northampton. 


borough. 
GLasGcow. — March 


(5 miles) from Loch Katrine. 
Water Commissioners, 45 John Street, Glasgow. 


te Kor 


ORPINGTON. — Feb. 18 — For Additions, &c, to Board 


Constructing Aqueduct | Schools. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, Architect, 1 Basinghall 
Mr. Gale, Engineer to the | Street, E.C. 


OTLEY.—Feb. 21.—For Building Four-storey Warehouse — 


GOOLE.—Feb. 17.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. George and Drying-sheds at Leather Works. Messrs. Fairbank & 

' Bickerton, 6 Jefferson Street, Goole. 

. GRANGEMOUTH.—Feb. 24—For Providing and Laying OVERTON.—Feb. 15.—For Additions to Reading-rooms, _ 
Sewerage Pipes, &c. Messrs. A. & W. Black, Engineers, | Mr. Morrison, Architect, 10 King Street, Wrexham. 


Falkirk. 


Wall, Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, Bradford. 


PADIHAM —For Additions to Constitutional Club. Mr. fl 


HALIFAx.—Feb. 15.—For Building Four Houses, Gibbet | Bell, Architect, 14 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 
Street. Messrs George Buckley & Son, Architects, Tower PARSONSTOWN.—Feb. 21.—For Rebuilding Derrygarron 


Chambers, Halifax. 


Bridge, Road from Phillipstown to Rathangan, and Rebuilding 


HESWALL —Feb. 18.—For Construction of Four Miles of | Ballycon Bridge, Road Tyrrelspass to Portarlington. Mr. 
Sewers. Mr. Charles H. Beloe, C.E., 13 Harrington Street, | Thomas Mitchell, Secretary to the Grand Jury, Parsonstown, 


Liverpool. 


PENARTH.—Feb. 17.— For Building Public Offices, Stables, 


HOoRBURY.—Feb. 14.—For Building Six Houses. Mr. | &c. The Surveyor to the Local Board, 1 Glebe Street, 
H. P. Dawson, Architect, Horbury. 


KIRKSANTON, MILLOM —Feb. 22.—For Buiiding Church. 
Messrs. Settle & Farmer, Architects, Ulverston. 


Penarth. 
PILKINGTON.—Feb. 19.—For Building Parsonage. Messrs. 

Sellers & Hamilton, Architects, Union Chambers, Bury, _ 
PILYMOUTH.—Feb. 20.—For Building the Excelsior Plough 


LEEDS.—Feb. 17.—For Building Mill. Mr. C. F. Wilkin- | works, Messrs. Wade & Son, Victoria Chambers, Plymouth, 


son, Architect, 35 Park Square, Leeds. 


POCKLINGTON.—Feb. 15 —For Covered Reservoir, &c., at 


LEEDS.—Feb. 17.—For Building Four Houses and Shop. | Waterworks. Mr. H. B. Bromhead, Solicitor, Beverley. 


Mr. T. H. Stevenson, 67 Beckett Street, Leeds. 


PORTSMOUTH —Feb. 24.—For Tar Concrete on Extension 


LEICESTER.—Feb. 18.—For Building Bank Premises at _of the Clarence Esplanade. Mr. A. Hellard, Town Clerk, 
Cattle Market. Mr. E. G. Mawbey, Borough Surveyor, Town | Municipal Offices, Portsmouth. 


Hall, Leicester. 


RAVENSCOURT PARK —Feb. 17.For Building Refresh- 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL —Feb. 17.—For Gymnasium, ment Room and Outbuildings. The Architect to the County 
&c., Battersea Park. The Architect to the CounciJ, Spring Council, Spring Gardens, S W. 


Gardens. 


RICHMOND.—Feb 24 —For Construction of Main Sewers, 


LYDFORD.—Feb. 15 —For Building North Aisle and Restor- Iron, Concrete, and Brick, with Works in connection. Mr. Je 
ing other Portions of Lydford Church. Mr. S. Hooper, Architect, Mellis, C.E , 232 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Hatherleigh, Devon. 


ROTHERHAM.—Feb. 17.—For Supply of Three Wrought- 


MANCHESTER.—Feb. 24.—For Construction of Portion of | iron Hydraulic Mains, Oval Mouthpieces, Arch-pipes and 
Aqueduct (near Kendal) from Thirlmere. Mr. G. H. Hill, C.E., | Covers, Dip-pipes, Ascension-pipes and Buckstaves. Mr. 


Albert Chambers, Albert Square, Manchester. 


H. H. Hickmott, Town Clerk, Rotherham. 


PEREECTION in~ DOOR SPRINGS. 


_The EMPRESS “ VICTOR” 


is attachable on front or 


back or on either hand | | 


of doors. Fixed quickly 
by any one, and can be 
taken away when re- 


moving to other premises. 
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|The EMPRESS ‘‘ VICTOR” 


is the neatest of all 


_Pneumatie Springs. Does 


| its work better, and ean 
| be fixed where others ean- 
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not. It is made in various 
sizes to suit large or small 
doors, ~ 
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WIT 
| A 
SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE 


SPRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR. Ke 
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67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.—E., 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 
Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
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and h‘s other Patents and Specialties, all known to be of i il ll | 

the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class MTT 4 

International Awards, will be sent on application as i li ll 
above. A 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ROTHERHITHE.—Feb. 18.—For Supply of 2,100 Galvanised 
Iron Pails for Collection of Dust, &c. Mr. James J. Stokes, 
Clerk, Vestry Offices, Lower Road, Rotherhithe. 


RUTHIN.—Feb. 27.—For Building Police Station and other 


Works. The Clerk of the Peace, 5 Castle Street, Ruthin. 
RypDE.—Feb. 19.—For Construction of Sewers, &c., at 
Haylands. Mr. W. T. Stratton, Engineer, High Street, New- 


port, Isle of Wight. 

SELBY.—Feb. 20.—For Main Sewer (1,400 yards), with 
Manholes, Flushing Apparatus, &c. Mr. T. Mallinson, Town 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Selby. 

SHEERNESS.—Feb. 18.—For Pumping Machinery, raising 
200 Tons per Hour 300 Feet. Mr. W. Wallace Copland, 
Surveyor, Sheerness-on-Sea. 

SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 14.—For Building Postal Sorting Office, 
Flat Street. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 White- 
hall Place, S W. 

SHIELDFIELD.*—Feb. 18.—For Building St. Jude’s Church. 
Mr. Arthur B. Plummer, Architect, 46 Cloth Market, Newcastle- 

- on-Tyne. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—March 1.—For Works of Improvement 
and Extension of the Royal Pier. Mr. J. G. Poole, Surveyor 
to the Harbour Board, 9 St. Michael’s Square, Southampton. 

STIRLING.—Feb. 17.*—For Building Sauchieburn House, 
for Sir J. R. G. Maitland, Bart. Messrs. Sydney Mitchell 
& Wilson, Architects, 13 Young Street, Edinburgh. 

STOKE-ON-TRENT. — Feb. 20.— For Building Hospital, 
Kitchen, and Alterations at the Staffordshire Certified In- 
dustrial School, Werrington. Mr. George W. Bradford, 
Architect, Miles Bank Chambers, Hanley. 

SWANSEA.—March 4—For Building Methodist Chapel. 
Mr. T. G. Williams, Architect, 3 Cable Street, Liverpool. 

SWINDON.—March 8.—For Construction of Brick Gas- 
holder Tank. Mr. J. J. Jervis, Manager to the New Swindon 
Gas Company, Limited, Swindon. 

TETTENHALL —March 12.—For Construction of Main and 
Subsidiary Sewers and Works of Sewage Disposal. Messrs. 
H. J. & E. D. Martin, Engineers, 4 ‘Storey’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W. 

THIRSK.—Feb. 15.*—For Additions, &c, to Mansion, 
Thirkleby Park. Messrs. William Lewis & Son, Architects, 
Stonegate, York. 


* Names and acdresses to be forwarded not later than date. 
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AS SUPPLIED 


PATENTEE AND 


MILTON SYER, MANUFACTURER, 


THORNHILL LEES.—Feb. 21.—For Building Shop and 
Four Dwelling-houses. Mr. Reuben Castle, Architect, West- 
gate, Cleckheaton. 

TORQUAY.— Feb. 26.—For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes 
(255 Tons), Tees, &c. Mr. Thomas S. Weeks, Engineer, 
Waterworks Office, Torquay. 

VICTORIA PARK.— Feb. 
Shelters, &c. 
Gardens, S.W. 

WEST BROMWICH.—Feb. 26—For Construction of Pipe 
Sewers (73 Miles), with Manholes, Flushing Chambers, &c. 
Mr. john T. Eayrs, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West 
Bromwich. 

WIRRAL.—Feb. 17.—For Building Two Blocks of Wards, 
Laundry, &c., and Nurses’ House, at Clatterbridge, near Spital, 
for the Hospital Board. Mr. John Clarke, Architect, 19 Castle 
Street, Liverpool. 

WORKINGTON.—Feb. 15.—For Building Brass Foundry. . 
Mr. W. G. Scott, Architect, Victoria Buildings, Workington. 

WorSLEY.—Feb. 17.— For Relaying Main Sewer (282 
yards). Mr. C. C. Hooley, C.E., Union Offices, Patricroft. 


17.—For Gymnasium, Bathing 
The Architect to the County Council, Spring 


TENDERS. 4 


ABERTILLERY. 
For Rebuilding Shops, &c., Abertillery. Mr. JAMES W. BEAN, 
Architect, Abertillery. Quantities by Architect. 
William Smith, Abertillery, Mon. 5,1; 240m. O4eO 
fake Williams, Blaina, near Newport, Mon. 1,180 0 O 


ACTON. 
For Alterations and Additions to the Leamington Hotel, Acton, 
for Messrs. Hoare & Co. Mr. J. W. BROOKER, A.R.I.B.A., 
Architect, 13 th eine London Blab 


Burman . : : pil) Cr © 
Croaker ; ‘Tae @) 
Battley 1227420 O 
Kick . HIg4= ovo 
Royal 1,176 0", 0 
Giee ATT (accepted) . 1,0507L0'» 0 


* Exclusive of pewtering and gaswork, 


EAN 


TO H.M. BOARD OF WORKS. 


NO RUBBERS. NO VALVES. 


Simple and Silent in Action. 
Flush of Two or Three Gallons. 


ee 
Passed by the principal London and Provincial Water Companies. 


36 RYE LANE, PECKHAM, S.E, 


Certain and Uniform. 


TEE: REAR WV Est Fi "LEE ES capes cos (PATENTED). 


A paying investment for pro- 
fess‘onal and business men. Will 
Save its costevery month. Fac- 
simile copies practically un- 

| limitedin number in permanent 
| black ink. No stencil. No wet 
4 parchment sheets. No special 
| pen. No special paper. Clean, 
| portable, cheap. Always ready 
| foruse. The only Apparatus by 
| which copies of type writing can 
| be manifolded to any extent. 


_ Price from 83Os. 


Gielail ofall Stationers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 
LESALE ONLY OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS — 


FORDHAM & SMITH, 
Helmet Buildings, 
| Wormwood Street, City. 


HELMET BUILDINGS, 


_ Retail Establishments:—_7-4 CHANCERY LANE (Holborn Eod) and 
: Where full particxlars cap be obtained, and tbe Apparatus seen daily at work. 


The ‘Eclipse ”’ is invaluable 
for its simplicity, the quality of 
its work, economy, and use to 
business ‘and professional men, 
for circulars, price lists, notices, 
music, &c. 


To architects and engineers for 


FoRDHA WW 


WORMWOOD STREET, LONDOP., 


plans, drawings, designs, speci- 
fications, and quantities, as ac- 
tual results ot lithography are 
obtained. 


To solicitors for reproducing 
documents, &¢,, in clerk’s own 
handwriting. Also for school 
and trade reports, examination 
papers, bills of fare, programmes, 
business cards, and other kinds of 
work too numerous to mention. 


The re productions being fac- 
simile copies of onc’s own hand- 
writing, they will not be con- 
signed to the waste-paper basket, 
as is too frequently the case with 
printed matter. 
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EC. 
29 BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN, 


ee trial invited. Send fer Srecimcns. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


Full inspection end tr 
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ATHERSTONE. COLVHESTER. 
For Oak Panelling for Staircase, Hall, &c., for Mr. Stanes | For Decorations in Drawing-rooms, for Captain Kelso, 
Chamberlayne, Wetherby Hall, Atherstone. Horkesley Park, Colchester. 
C. HINDLEY & SONS (accepted) . ? ; - £96 Io o C. HINDLEY & Sons (accepted ) . : : .£69 0 oO 
BEAUMARIS, DARLINGTON. 
For Public Slaughter House, Beaumaris. For Widening Albert Road Bridge, Darlington. Mr. T. SmMiru, 
O. Morris, Carnarvon . ‘ , ; - Lola DO Borough Surveyor. 
H. Williams, Tyn-yr-ardd . : : : BOG ney ae: H. Dougill, Darlington : ‘ » 2555. ae 
D. Owen, Glyngarth . : : : x = O03 OO Lronfounders’ Sore 
eS Parry, Bodffordd * : - 529 0 O Tensdale Bros , Darlington : : . 500 On%G 
= Accepted subject to approv al. EASTHAMPSTEAD. 
BROADSTAIRS. For Building Stabling at the Workhouse, Easthanyae 
For Main Drainage Works, Lanthorn House Road, Broad- J. Wigmore, Wokingham. . £83 17,0 
Stairs. T. Gray, Reading . : ; : : ; . 82 Cae 
Cooke & Co, Battersea (highest) ; : 2 1,095.4 _0..G A. Binnie, Wokingham ; 4 : ‘ 5 . oO “ae 
BARWICK, St. Peter’s (accepted) . : : aA fO 3s 070 F. Kearwell, Bracknell . - : ’ ‘ . 72 1oeo 
Scrveyor’s estimate. ; : : age fe On W. May, Bracknell . . . . . - 72 0 0 
BURNLEY. G. East, Bracknell : : 4 ; . . 70" "One 
For Building (Masonwork excepted) Twelve Houses, Brier- J. B. Seward, Wokingham . : - 69 0 Oo 
field. Mr. A. NUTTER, Architect, 23 Nicholas Street, | E. C. HUGHES, Wokingham (accepted) ee ie 
Burnley, GREAT YARMOUTH. 
Joinerwork, hay: For Alterations to the Elephant and Castle Public-house, 
“Hudson, Brierfield . : ‘ : ‘ F504) 109.0 Market Place, Great Yarmouth. Mr. CHas, G. BAKER, 
C. Craven, Brierfield . : ; ; : p4OZ 5 ONL Architect. Quantities by Architect. 
R. Simson, Burnley. , : P 1.432 Or 6o Cooper, Great Yarmouth . ; : : £105 0 Oo 
J. Wiseman & Son, Burnley ‘ ; : 2 423) 40450 Leggett, Great Yarmouth . : : ; 164 16 o 
Nuttall & Co, Burnley 4 ; 4 25K Gy Te) Bond, Great Yarmouth 4 , : : . 144 Cee 
HOLGATE & Sons, Burnley (accepted ) : ~) 408.0) 0 Hawes, Great Yarmouth . : : ‘ . fetes 
Plasterers. Salmon, Great Yarmouth . 2 ‘ : . “140 OS 
Shuttleworth, Burnley. - ; : . - 130 0 0 Bray, Great Yarmouth : : . . 1746 
Hartley, Nelson . . : : . mc E25" O50 Cork & Beech, Great Yarmouth . : 2 . 122 51osee 
GUEsT, Brierfield (accepted ) . . oe te LL Otro Grumble & Watts, Great Yarmouth «4 ©) 3 200g 
Chadwick, Burnley. ; : . 5 CO) ie BARNARD, Great Yarmouth (accefied ) c -~ I> Meee 
Slaters. For Building Church Rooms in connection with St. George’s 
W. Stanworth, Burnley - ; ; nO Om On Chapel, Great Yarmouth. Mr. CHas. G. BAKER, Archi- 
Pickles Bros , "Huddersfield : 25515 G tect. Quantities by Architect. 
WHITAKER & SCHOFIELD, Burnley (accepted) . 93 Io oO Bond, Great Yarmouth . : : : £1355 oO 
CARLISLE. Hawes, Great Yarmouth... ; ; : 1350 Ome 
“For Works of Cleaning, &c., at St. ye Church, Carlisle. Leggett, Great Yarmouth . ; : d -: 1,328 Foe 
D. Canning, Carlisle. .£62 0 0! Salmon, Great Yarmouth . : P F : ae oO 
Kirk & Robley, Carlisle : : : ~ §O” On10 | “PE Bray, Great Yarmouth. 1,322 0 0 
J. BALLANTYNE, Carlisle (accepted he : - 44 0 0! CoRK & BEECH, Great Yarmeuth (a, ccepted oe 1,305 O O 
Thompson, Carlisle : P »- 42 18 oj; Barnard, Great Varnioan ‘i } « 12463 0s 
J. Ballantyne, Carlisle, decorative ‘panels : --10 0 o: | Lowest single tender : ‘ 4 . ete5 uae 


Fee ne pn vere FLOOR 


Architects of the day 


And is fast becoming the STANDARD CONSTRUCTION. The Fire- 

resisting material_A TUBULAR LINTEL—is not the Load. carrying 

material, but is a Permanent Centering Encasing the Iron. There is 

a continuous Cold Air Current always passing between the Iron and Eneas- 

ing material. In Buildings of the warehouse class, the Tubular Lintels 

save the cost of plaster, and are placed in zigzag ‘arrangement forming 
a pattern ceiling of pleasing appearance. 


MARK FAWCETT & CO., 


50 Queen Anne’s Gate, and 


09 King’s Road, LONDON, S.W. 


PERCY Choue WORKS. tee 20 WATERLOO has 


References in all 
large towns. 


46 
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ME 


Patent “ Steel” Tipping Boxes 
| with Bottom Falling Out, Self- 
D closing Spring Catch. 
SCOTCH BUILDERS’ CRANES. To hold} yard . £810 0 
Large Stocks. Send for List. gh 949 ee 


4 : Nae 
FOR SALE, HIRE, OR HIRE-PURCEHASH. 1, 1010 0 


Crane used for Piling. 
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GARSTON. 
for Street Improvement Works, Garston. 


J. Dovenor & Co, Liverpool Ls OC mE Ol O 
Thomas & Co., Liverpool o299425.450 
J. Healy, Garston : : : ° ; . et h4.0) 10 
C. Burt, Liverpool : : . ; : ZO SEOn LO 
W. Standing, Garston. : 199 0 O 
Surveyor’s estimate 2c2 8 6 
€or Building Police Station, Garston. 
Morrison & Son, Liverpool. 
For Building Stores, St. Mary’s Road, Garston. 
S. Rawlingson, Garston. 
HASTINGS. 
For Reconstruction of Groyne No. 45, Hastings. Mr. P. H. 
PALMER, Borough Engineer. 
Holme & King, London ~L7eO 5 4 
W. Swales . ° : 2a 0C9) 25. 0 
A. Ellis, St. Leonards . 639 0 oO 
P. Jenkins, St. Leonards 625 90 oO 
' U.S. Winter, Hastings 560 0 O 


LLANISHEN. 
For Building Residence, Llanishen, near Cardiff. Messrs. 
SEWARD & THOMAS, Architects, Cardiff. Quantities by 
Architects. e 


T. Harris, Cardiff £5,053 TO 0 
D. J. Davies, Cardiff me AS of Coe) 
David Davies, Cardiff . 4,340 ° 0° 0 
Shepton & Sons, Cardiff . 4,325 Io oO 
J. Hopkins, Cardift . 1206770 10 
W. Symons, Cardiff . 4,200). 0 0 
H. Gibbon, Cardiff . : : : A,OERNIO” O 
‘W. Bowers & CO, Hereford (accepted) . 3,925 0 0 
Johnson Bros , Cardiff (withdrawn) . : 3,907- "0% 0 


LONDON. 
For Heating Holy Trinity Church, Chelsea, with Richardson’s 
patent Universal Indiarubber Expansioa Joint Pipes (low 


pressure). 4 
LONGDEN & Co., 447 Oxford Street, London, and Phoenix 
Foundry, Sheffield (accefied ). 


LOWDON— continued. 

For Proposed Alterations, New Fittings and Repairs to the 
Duke of York, 132 and 134 Victoria Street, S.W., for Mr. 
Sidney Stops. Messrs. SAVILLE & MARTIN, Architects, 
86 and 8&7 Strand. Quantities supplied. 


Patman & Fotheringham . , v “. £5,054 2O-8G 
Ward & Lamble sed Faeroe 
Charles Ansell . 3 : : : 354396 Or AO 
H. Burman & Sons . : A : ‘ 240520 40 
J. T. CHAPPELL (accepted ) : - 13,089 40 80 
Thomas Gregory & Lo. . ‘ : : + * 3,087 Onna 
BE toms; = on a - : : 3 a O20 aD ade 
Gould & Brand. 2 087 Owe 
John Beale - : . : 2,950 0 O 
Pewterer’s Work. 
Teihieaths- : e 2 A : _ 249 0 0 
Healause. “ : c . é . 23 One 
W. Helling 21255 Onto 
R. E. Lane 2 2am O 
Watts & Co 209 17 O 
Sanders & Sors ; ‘ ‘ 198 O O 
Gasfitter’s Work, 
J. Biggs 2 : ; : 116 19 0 
W. Winn . ° ICQ Ono 
Vaughan & Brown : : : : : O70 "50 
A J. BRIDGES (acepted ) é : : ” 82 14 0 
E. Pragnell : c : 5 : : : Fie) itey. AS 
For Extension of Cabinet Works and Factory in Falmouth 


Road, Great Dover Street, for Messrs. R. Waygood & Co, 
Engineers and Lift-makers. . Mr. W. BROOKER, 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 13 Railway Approach, London 
Bridge. 


W. Brass & Son : er 237s OO 
Burman & Son. : : é : ot 347 70 Orn O 
J. Morter . - 3 é ; . é . |. 3,090 6-0 
W. & F. Croaker : ; « 3,656 0 46 
Kirk & Randall ’ : 5 ; 7 3/6230R © 
Candler & Son . ; : ‘ : ; #i03}600 ONL 
E. Lawrance & Son . , ‘ : : 4 '3)485a80R oO 
J. Greenwood & Son : ‘ : TGS 715 MO 0 
Wn. Downs (accepted ) pret) wale Me) 


For Laying Oak: Parquet Floors in Drawing and Billiard 
Rooms, for Mr. J. H. Leach, 29 Hyde Park Gate. 
C. HINDLZY & SONS (accepted ) JLIONON O 


Telegrams— 
* ADAMANT, HULL.” 


| | on 
3 SKELSEYS \> 
Ave 


CONTRACTOR TO 


SAMPLES. PRICES. 


One inch and i-inch thick. 


Tmmense Sieck aways ready for Laying. 


Turpin’s Patent, 


A 
}-inch Parquet | 
x 


Wood Bucking u 


' INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ACME, CARDIFF.” 


“FOR HAND, GAS, 


Site L.SEY’s 


“ADAMANT” 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. 
THE M 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
AND FULLER 


PARQUET FLOORINGS 


ARTISTIC 


- = 
—— 


‘ 6-16 inch thick, laid 1 Patent Composition, on Concrete, 
uy Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) 


Lidia 


chit tte 
SS 


HieHrst AWARDS— 
Saltaire, 1887, and Brussels, 1888, 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
ANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


PARTICULARS UWPON APPLICATION. 


OAX BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, 4s. 64. per yard, super. 


For Material only, exclusive of Laying. @ 


ahann 


woop 
CARVING. 


Architectural Designs 
Executed in all Styles. 


1885. 
AWARDED FOR 


London Office : 


144 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 


AND STEAM POWER. 


THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 


B THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


[Fepruary 14, 1890. 


a a esa ae iia aTnTGSo 
| 


LONDON— continued. : 
For Proposed Alterations to the Queen Elizabeth Public-house, 


Bagley’s Lane, Fulham, S.W., for Messrs. Watney & Co., Mr. W. Mills. 


LONDON—continued. 
For Alterations and Additions to the Chippenham Hotel, for 
Mr. CHARLES YOUNG, Architect, 70 Fins- 


Limited. Mr. J. G. ENsor, Architect. Quantities supplied | bury Pavement, E.C. 
by Messrs. Saville & Martin, 86 and 87 Strand. Coleman (Zoo /aze) F ; : . £2,770no ee 
Prestige & Co. , : : - : 5 15053 0 re O Langridge & Son . » 2,700 0 O 
Kynoch & Co. . : ». 15460. .0.-0:|1 Lascelles &Cons 2,547 0 © 
Patman and Fotheringham 1.396 0 oO Salt . : : . 2,544 0 © 
Oldrey;& Com = ae REET oye: Mower & Sons.  . yg 2,447 0 © 
J. T. Chappell . 1,276 0 «0 G. Godson & Sons, Kilburn. 2,337. O @& 
Adamson & Sons . 1,268 o o| J. HiGGs, Regent’s Park (accepted) . : 2,107 Ono 
: Architect’s estimate . : : : ; - 2,350 0 © 
Apt ates Improvement Works, Bermond:ey. 6 For Reinstating Business Premises after Fire, Nos. 258 and 
Hietegn : ; ; 4 : “% Gos 4 5 260 Edgware Road, and 31 Chapel Street, for Mr. Joseph 
hentee ee ics Simmons. Messrs. NEW & Son, Architects, 62 George 
Nowell:& Rahenn i Ss Street, Portman Square. 
Térner aoSaa soli ae poet ‘ : , : , . £354. 16 oe 
z uckland 322 0 O 
W. Griffiths 4,993 0 oO Marks 364 -O ae 
hae baste. nae ono Tennant : : : : é . . 2235 Jaumem 
ee Sane een 5 | G Gopson & Sons, Kilburn (accepted) . . 214 0 © 
Mowlem & Co.. i i 4,731 o o For Rebuilding the Lord Nelson, 100 Holloway Road, for Mr. 
CAREY & SON (accepted) . 4,637. (0.40 Charles H. Belsey. Messrs. SAVILLE & MARTIN, Archir 
tects, 86 and 87 Strand, W.C: Quantities supplied. 
For Street Improvement Works, Fulham. Mr. W. SYKES, Gregory & Co. . , : : . £3,815 0 oO 
Surveyor. Gould & Brand ~ 3,780 0 =u 
Broughton Road. Ward & Lamble 3.777. Oe 
Tles, Wimbledon . : . £300 0 0 J. T. Chappell 3.034" (Oe 
Nash, Fulham : ; j 2 8a7* 6 a Spencer & Co. . » 3,520. Onna 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith : ee ba etOunG W. Oldrey & Co... . 3407 /Geeee 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington 252-00 2.0) S. GOODALL (accepted ) ; . | 3,203. *Omg 
Atkins, Kingston-on-Thames 250 0 O Pewterer’s Work. > 
Adams, Kingsland. : : 245 0 O J. Warne . ; 185 0.0 
Coat, Hammersmith : : : ; 205) OOO hart oathe 165 0 © 
NEAVE & SON, Paddington (accepted ) 198 0 oO Watts & Co. 157 14 0 
East Side Parson’s Green. F. J. Ruse , . . . . 149 10-6 
Atkins, Kingston-on-Thames . . . . 840 0 0} Sanders&Sons . 149 0:0 
lies, Wimbledon. =. 1 wg) 795 0 | 0 W, HELLING (atcepred) | 137 0 0 
Adams, Kingsland k ; : ‘ ‘ [at72. 100 Gasfitter’s Work. 
Coat, Hammersmith . ‘ . : : eTFOy" 0 20 Vaughan & Brown 4 : : : 190 0 O 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith  . P - 749 0 o| A.J. Bridges : : 178" 7 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington , + 200 tO2.6 W. Winn. , ; 163° 0 06 
Nash, Fulham . ; ‘ F i ; i070 nD. O apie os oe ‘ : ‘ é : 139 10 o 
NEAVE & SON, Paddington (accepted) , -, 680 0 o E, PRAGNELL (accepted) . : : 130 0 O 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC,, ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in amy manner, 
1s.6d, each; by post, ls. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, | 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Stadent’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments | 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST; 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ SuRvEyIxe List.” 
W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


213 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. | 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


“SPHINX” PORTLAN D CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. 


| 


Slow set- | 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 1}inch ; 


e B7 w SY seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
WY 6 [> &e \ meshes to squareinch. with less 
SAN MIPS ‘\\ than 10 per cent. residue. Over 


\\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardift 
Nye \ and Hereford Water Works. 

\ Specially adapted for Con- | 

6 Erete Floors and Street Paving. 

‘ 

zee.) EGLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT | 

=7/ Quick setting; test 3 parts 

Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
/ per square inch; 28 days. The 4 


Ss : SS finest, most B ped ore sand 
c carrying, and cheapest Cement 
CORA BEIM KD in “the” market. Specially | 


adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 


Samy les sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


g Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


——— 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
. always on hand. | 


&c. Railway 


bn Yea London, 1862 
| Mee wif “Model Dwelling,” New- 4 
We Nee gee? 4)\\ castle Exhibition, 1887. 
Gee cron!) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
Ven, i 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
DRAWINGS, | TRACINGS, 


AND BLUE PROCESS COPIES. 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
&c. Temporary pepe by experienced Draughtsman. 


owest Terms. 
FINS ai RY 


DRAWING OFFICE, 
PAVEMENT, E.C. 


SEYSSEL, 
ASPHALTE, 
&e. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 
FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES. 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE ‘ LINDLEY” QUARRIES. 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Manufacturer and Erector of Imprcved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 4 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, _ 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, | 


ChimneyColumns 
f Pointed, hooped, raised, and 

@ repaired. No stoppage of 
H| 2 Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
AND H 
Electric Bells 


_ Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
\ mates free Distance no 
: object. ; 


Uy 
i 


TELEGRAMS— lz 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.” ta i= 


—____—_—=< 


THE LIMMER 


ESTAB,] LIMITED. (1871. 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. ; 

Every information to be obta‘ned at the Company’s 

Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 5.0. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 


a 


Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt. Grimsby 


Specialty: ‘‘BALTIC REDWOOD.” 7 
Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awardé 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1888, 


» 


| 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE — 


Fepruary 14, 1890.] 


TRE? -ARGHULES T. 


7 


i SOLE eee 


MANSFIELD. 
For Heating new Schools and Assembly Rooms, Albert Street, 
Mansfield, with Richardson’s patent Universal Indiarubber 
e~ Expansion Joint Hot-water Pipes. Mr. R. F. VALLANCE 
Architect, Mansfield. 4 
The MEADOW FounpRy Co, Limited, Mansfield (accepted). 


MARYPORT. 
For Building Baptist Church. Messrs. EAGLESFIELD & SON, 
Architects, Maryport. 
Accepted Tenders. 
A. Mackenzie, Maryport, mason. 
J. Kendal, Maryport, joiner. 
J. Gordon, Maryport, painter and glazier. 
G. Armstrong, Maryport, plumber. 
Kirk, Maryport, slater. 
T. Mandle, Maryport, slater. 
Total, 4,1872. 


NEWBOTTLE. 


- For Additions to Board Schools at Newbottle, Durham. Mr 
WILLIAM Fox, Architect, Durham. 

Coates, Durham ‘ . ‘ . , 2 Ot One 
Hirst & Sons, Sunderland . ; : ; tu8Oo, 50 .O 
Balmer & Elstob, Houghton-le- Spring ied ee 
Gradon & Son, Durham. : ; : ee 4. 0 
Harrison, Houghton-le-Spring . : : Oy OO 
Grainger, Leamside* . . : : : Spel roma. ats) 
* Accepted. Subject to Education Department's approval. 


NORMANTON. 
For Street Improvement Works, Normanton, Mr. ALAN 


NEW PORT. 
For Road Repa’r, Pyle Street, Newport, Isle of Wight. 
Fe on GComerer. ° ; ; ; ‘ ; «£24 10 90 
J. KINGSWELL (accepted) . - ZHI SO 
S. Terry ° of fee, C Dea Ae Vir) eae ica 


OLDBURY. 

For Sewering and Constructing Junction Street, Oldbury. Mr. 
H. RICHARDSON, Surveyor. 

e e Li 


Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham 


3 14 10 
G. Law, Kidderminster ae Bs fe) 


459 


A. Turner & Sons, Coseley . i . 407 4 5 
G. Trentham, Handsworth . : é . . 365-10" 0 
CURRALL & LEwiIs, Birmingham (accepted) 367/00, 0 


; PECKFIELD. 

For Building Three Dwelling-Houses, Peckfield, Garforth, for 
Mr. T. Goodall. Mr. A. HARTLEY, Architect, Carlton 
Chambers, Castleford. 

Accepted Tenders. 
R. Firth, Micklefield, joiner. 

W. Walker, Castleford, bricklayer. 
Smithies & Son, Castleford, plasterer. 
Heavyside, Leeds, slater. 
Wilson & Son, Castleford, plumber. 


/ ; PRESTON. , 
For Completion of River and Dock Works on the Ribble. 
Exors. of T, A. WALKER (accepted ) + £95j080" 10L. © 


= ' SOUTHEND. 
For Construction of Roads and Sewers, Forest Estate, Marine 
Parade, Southend. Mr. GEORGE POOLEY, Surveyor, 18 


IRVINE, Surveyor. 
H. Burrows, Barnsley : : ; 
T. & G. Wilson, Wakefield. 
Peart & Morris, Wakefield 
C. Lovedale, Leeds . 5 
J. Branshaws, Altofts 
J. Speight, Leeds. : 
Rhodes Bros., Shipley . : : 
J. Brier, Dewsbury . ; : . 
D. Speight, Leeds 


Jones’s Annealed Concrete Co , Middlesbrough 


Shackleton & Co. Goole . 
Wilson Nephews, Leeds . : ‘ 
J. DENISON, Normanton (accepted ) . 


Adam Street, Adelphi. 


- +£4761 © ©} J, Jackson, Plaistow 

a . : 5 . £900 0 O 
. . eee 2 E E. & W. Iles, Wimbledon : oo oO 
j ay Se W. Carter, Leytonstone 690 0 O 
: E06 a G. Bell, Tottenham 677.00 
nee cs T. Adams, Kingsland . 67 52 0mo 
836 Ear, S. Chafen, Deptford : 6725 ONO 
oe Rare W. Nicholls, Wood Green . 3 ‘ 666 0 oO 
Wes oti, S. Kavanagh, Surbiton ; : : a 642 16 6 

1,429 @ ©) ; TWICKENHAM. 
1,418 © o/| For Laying Oak Parquet Floor in Drawing-room, for Mr. A. 

ins45 00-0 Cooper, Thistleworth, Twickenham. 
Om 0 3740 0.0 


1,395 


| C. HINDLEY & SONS (accepted) . : ° 


SPRAGUE & CO: 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Burs or Quantirizs, SPEcIFICATIONS & REPoRTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUGINE 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Prans of Estarxs, with or without Views, taste- 
fally lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


pet ee 
Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’s TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


| Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
- Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
| Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&ec., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 


BIRMINGHAM, 
OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


| ‘ : 
| a 
| 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or | J 


| Railway Station, for all varieties of 


a Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
fea BATH STONE { Goecifications and Builders’ use. 


_ Address_YOCKNEY & CU.,Corshar Down Quarry, Wilts. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) 
20 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 
now ready, price €d. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


WO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, &Xc., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars | 
(sent post free). 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 
mea : ’ y , Wuite’s SysTEm), 


WE WY, For Churches, Schools, 
Wat Offices, &c. 

Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 

THOS. GREGORY & CO. 

Woop PavinG AND STEAM 

JoinERY WoRKS, 

S Clapham Junction, S.W.!' 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 
Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
JOHN DALE, 


46 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 

Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION CF BU!LDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


QUEX IRON COMPANY, 


KILBURN, N.W. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 


ASBS FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT 
Price 23,—0fic2, 175 Strand, Londoa, W.C. 


8 THEY TAR GH TEC? 


SUPPLEMENT 


[Fepruary 14, 1890, 


TAUNTON. , ; 
For Building Cattle Bridge and other Wo ks in th2 Priory 
Fields, Taunton, Mr. JAMFS HENRY SMITH, Surveyor, 
Taunton ‘ 
Easton & Wal“egrave, Taurton, ironwork. .f£175 0 0 
Mountstephen, Taunton, stonework . . ; 122) (OF O 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
For Stoneware Pipes and Fittings, for the Weston-super-Mare 
Local Board, Mr. A. E. COLLINS, Surveyor, Weston- 
super- Mare. 


Jennings, Poole . ; ; : eh SO ml Ameer 

Wragg & Co., London - ° TT 301 7% 0G 

Sharp, Jones & Co, Poole . : b ; jnae Fe) 

Somerset Trading Co., We: ton-super- VIa‘e 104 4 5 

Doultons, Rowley Regis. : 5 : a» "OQ: 10m? 
WIMBLEDON. 


For Carved Pine Fitment for Drawing-roon, for Mr. J. D. 
Charrington, Fer:iside, Wimbledon. Mr. JAMES A. STEN- 
HOUSE, Architect. 

C. HINDLEY & Sons (accepted) . . . 


YORK. 

For Additions to Premises, Holgate Road and Mount Ephraim, 
for the York Equitab’e Industrial Society, Limited. 

HORNER & SONS, mason, and TOMLINSON, car- 


200, 0OMO 


penter (accepéed ) £298 0 oO 
Gofton . A ; 165,..Q000 
Birch ‘ : 144) Om 
Naylor , ; : : : tt OMEO 
F. MORPER, plumber (accepted). : : et 43 10 40 
BELLERBY & SONS, painter (accepied ) 4 ons tout coe e) 


TRADE NOTES. 


A NEW workman’s club has been erected at Andover, and 
special attention has been paid to the ventilation, the extrac- 
tion of the vitiated air being effected by the latest improved 
form of Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s patent self-acting air 
pump ventilator, and fresh air admitted by their improved air 
inlets. 

THE contract for carrying out the periodical inspection and 
overhauling the fire-extinguishing appliances at the School 
Board offices, and giving instructions as to use of fire appa- 


ratus, has been secured by Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, 
Greenwich. 

THE National Bank of Wales, Cardiff branch, is warme 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
stoves, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


THE Russian Minister of Domains, with a view to pre- 
serving the valuable and extensive walnut and pili. forests of 
the Caucasus, has just placed an export duty of 50 corecks per 
poud on all wood exported of those trees. 


AT the recent International, Electrical, and Industrial 


Exhibition held at Birmingham, Messrs. Robey & Co., of 


Globe Works, Lincoln, were awarded a special first-class gold 
medal for their high-speed engine, fitted with patent electrical 
regulator. 

IT was stated at the Jast meeting of the governors of the 
Dental Hospital, Manchester, that it was desirable to build a 
new hospital at a cost of about I0,000/., to meet the increased 
work of the institution. 

AT the quarterly meeting of the Coventry City Council, a 
resolution was approved of ordering an immediate and thorough 
inspection of the whole of the courts of the city, with a view to 
Causing any ascertained defects ‘in the sanitary arrangements 
to be remedied. 

IT is reported that the Leigh School Board have decided 
to accept Messrs. Darke’s tender for the new schools, subject 
to modifications which will reduce the amount by 1,00¢/. 


A RESOLUTION was carried with only three dissentients at 
Croydon, at a meeting of ratepayers presided over by the 
Mayor, approving the scheme promoted by the Corporation for 
obtaining Parliamentary powers for the compulsory purchase of 
property for the widening of High Street, and the erection of 
a new Town Hall. 
involve an expenditure of 146,000/, 

WE understand that a new company, called the Box Bath 
Stone Co., Lim., having quarries at Box and Limpley Stoke, 
has been started. Their office is at 7 Northumberland Build- 
ings, Bath. Ce oad 

AT the West] Riding Court at Pontefract on Saturday, the 
8th inst,, the town clerk of Pontefract applied, on behalf of the 
Town Council, for a theatrical license for the Assembly Room 
for twelve months. 
at Wakefield was read, condemning the mode of egress,’the 


doors opening inwards. 


The improvement, if carried out, will 


A report from the county surveyor’s office — 


The borough surveyor said the room 
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when full could be cleared in 24 minutes, the means of egress 
being superior to that of the Grand Theatre, Leeds. The 
Bench decided to adjourn the application for a week, in order 
that the magistrates might make a personal inspection of the 
building, along with the county surveyor. 

MESSRS. HARE, the engravers, have produced a chromo- 
almanack which is a great improvement on the gaudy things 
which are so often issued, and therefore shopkeepers and 
manufacturers who make use of it will find it advantageous, for 
after all the public can appreciate good taste. 

THE Mayor of Oswestry has contributed 50o0/. towards the 
fini for the erection of a new Guildhall for the town. 


MESSRS. BURNHAM & ROOT’S CHICAGO OFFICE. 


THE Engineering and Building Record gives an account of 
the arrangement and administration of Messrs. Burnham & 
Root’s great office in Chicago, which is not only interesting, 
but contains some very valuable hints for all architects. Refer- 
ence should be made for full particulars and for a plan of the 
office to the article itself, which appears in the issue of the 
Engineering and Building Record tor January 11, but it may 
be permitted us to comment upon some points. As with most 
architects who carry on a large business, the arrangement of 
the office is such as to subdivide the space into a number of 
compartments, nine in this case, each of which is occupied by 
two or more dravghtsmen, as the case may be, who are thus 
isolated to a certain extent from the others, and from the bustle 
and traffic of the main office, experience showing that more 
and better work is done in this way in a given space of time 
than under the old system of having all the work done in one 
large room. Besides the compartments for draughtsmen, each 
partner has his private room, and there are separate apart- 
ments for the chief engineer, the book-keepers, the superin- 
tendent and the librarian, the library forming also the public 
reception-room. There are also several storage-vaults, a stock- 
room with table for cutting paper, a contractors’ reception- 
room, a printing-room, a lavatory, with bathroom and 
gymnasium. The last is a rather novel appendage to an 
architect’s oftice, but experience has shown that the men work 
better and more efficiently if they are encouraged to take re- 
creation in physical exercise during their spare moments. In 
the same way, the bathroom has been found to be perceptibly 


' beneficial in increasing what we may call the output of the 


office. With true business prudence, fireproof vaults are pro- 
vided for all drawings and records, and before the office is 
closed at night, even the drawings on the boards, as well as 
every letter or paper relating to the business of the firm, is 
locked up out of reach of fire or smoke. Next to the partners, 
the management of the office is in the hands of an official 
known as the chief ergineer, who takes the sketches and in- 
structions from the hands of his principals, and sees to the 
proper development of them into working-drawings. This 
gentleman is really a highly-trained engineer, but he is assisted 
by a consulting engineer, Mr. Strobel, of the Keystone Bridge 
Company, one of the most skilful constructors in iron in the 
country, and by a sanitary engineer, who spends four days in 
each week in preparing the drawings and specifications for the 
drainage, heating and ventilation of the buildings designed in 
the office. It may be imagined that in an office so large and 
so systematically arranged, a good deal of space is devoted to 
book-keeping, and a special room, with desks for head-book- 
keeper, clerks and ty pe-writers, is provided near the entrance. 
Besides these, there is a large room for the accommodation of 
the superintendents and clerks of works, who are employed om 
all large buildings designed by the firm. These clerks of 
works, although paid by their clients, are appointed by the 
firm, and are usually skilled engineers, who have had positions 
in the office. Besides the clerks of works, however, the firm 
itself employs a large force of superintendents, who travel 
from Maine to California in the firm’s interest, reporting 
regularly to the chief engineer and sending photographs of 
buildings in various stages of erection. Large as is the force 
employed, the draughtsmen sometimes numbering sixty, in 
addition to the host of clerks, book-keepers and superintendents, 
a great deal of labour, particularly of cheap draughtsmen and 
tracing-boys, is saved by a most admirable invention of the 
present chief engineer, Mr. Ewen. Finding that the cost of 
making tracings was, in the aggregate, very large, and that the 
work of the tracing-clerks needed a great deal of supervision 
to prevent disastrous mistakes, Mr. Ewen utilised the blue 
printing-room attached to the office for setting up an enormous 
hectograph apparatus, capable of taking in a large drawing. 
He then had colours prepared with aniline in such a way that 
all the colouring and inking-in, lettering and figuring of the 
drawings could be done with them, and now all the drawings 
intended to be duplicated, which, of course, includes nearly all 
| the drawings made in the office, are inked-in, figured and 
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coloured with the aniline pigments, and are then transferred to 
the hectograph slab, and as many copies as may be needed are 
taken off, all in the exact colours of the original, and repro- 
ducing every line, dot and shade. The value of this ingenious 
invention to architects engaged in important work can be best 
appreciated by those who have had most experience of the 
stupidity and carelessness of tracing-boys, and who have had 
to foot the bills incurred through their mistakes. It may be 
imagined that an office like this is not carried on for nothing, 
notwitastanding the elimination of the costly and unsatisfactory 
tracing-clerks. We have been told that Messrs. Burnham & 
Root pay their chief engineer a salary of six thousand dollars 
a year, and as it is their uniform policy to employ only the 
best assistance, no matter what it costs, their expenses, when 
the office is full, are probably at the rate of more than a 
hundred thousand dollars a year. 


THE LONDON BOARD SCHOOLS. 


THE discussion on the defects of the school buildings was 
resumed at the meeting of the London School Board on the 
6th inst. It was moved by Mr. Forster, ‘‘ That steps be forth- 
with taken for obtaining an independent and thorough examina- 
tion of all the buildings erected by the Board and of their 
present condition.” An amendment was also proposed, viz. 
“‘That the Government be requested to appoint a committee 
to inquire as to the sites and buildings belonging to the School 
Board for London, and the terms, conditions, and manner 
under and in which they have been acquired and erected, and 
the irregularities which are alleged to have taken place in con- 
nection therewith.” 

Mr. Helby, the chairman of the Works Committee, sup- 
ported the amendment, and gave a résumé of the history of the 
building department. In the early days, he said, it was true 
that complaints were made of the excessive cost of the articles 
supplied, and present experience tended to show that these 
complaints were not always unfounded. For instance, on 
July 1, 1875, Canon Barry moved that the cost of the buildings 
should not exceed 8/. per head unless the Board were informed 
of the special circumstances of the case which justified a 
larger expenditure. Mr. Samuel Morley, in opposing this, 
stated “that the Board had acted wisely in putting up sub- 
stantial and good buildings.” It was to be supposed that these 
were the buildings which Mr. Stanley now said were “rough ’ 
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in workmanship. Sir Edmund Currie then stated “that the 
London Board schools cost about 12/. per head on the average, 
and he ventured to think that that was not at all an 
extravagant price.” Canon Barry’s motion was negatived, 
as motions of his generally were. Again, on May 10 
and July 12, 1876, resolutions were brought forward and 
lost to the same effect. This contest continued until 1879, when 
the Education Department, in a letter dated April 10, took 
the matter up and called attention to the fact that after their 
warning the total cost of ten schools which were then in ques- 
tion was that the final estimate amounted to 23/. 16s. per head. 
The cost, in the case of two of these schools, was no less than 
41/. per child. The Board, on April 21, in reply to this letter, 
disputed the figures of the Education Department, but admitted 
that the cost, exclusive of the site, was 15/. 25. per head, and 
this was an amount much above the cost of the school buildings 
now being erected. During this period, up to October 1885, 
according to statements made by various members of the 
Board, it was alleged that the schools were well built. There 
was no complaint of insufficient supervision, or excessive pres- 


sure, or of any of those after-thoughts so freely used now. — 


Whilst the money was being spent the buildings were roundly 
declared to be as perfect as they could be. For instance, Sir 


Charles Reed, in his address on September 26, 1877, stated — 


“that our school buildings became a relieving feature in the 
London landscape—if the term can be used ; they are admir- 
ably suited to their purpose, are thoroughly well built, and are 
simply constructed in a style almost universally approved.” 
There had been some little experience recently of what the 
phrase “thoroughly well built” means. After the Education 
Department had laid down the rule that the cost of the schools 
should not exceed ro/. per head, the cost of the construction of 
schools from that date was not so high as it was previously to 


1879. But it was evident from what appeared, for instance, in — 


the minutes of April 1, 1882, with regard to the tender for the 
Latchmere school, that there was a good deal of cutting down 
required to bring the cost within that limit, for it was stated upon 
the minutes of that date, in the paragraph relating to the tender for 
this school, “that, tenders having been received higher than it 
was anticipated, the committee proposed, in order to reduce the 
cost, to omit all internal plasterings, all coverings to corridors, 
and all cement dadoes, from which a reduction of 5107. would 
be effected, reducing the tender to 14,2707, or 104, 38. lod, per 
head.” These reductions, or “savings,” as they were termed, 
were really postponed expenditure, and this after expenditure 
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must also be taken into consideration before it was said of any 
school that the cost of it approached Io/. per head. He in- 
sisted that the price paid years ago was higher than was paid 
now, and he quoted speeches of Mr. Buxton to show that mem- 
bers at that time were speaking of the “solid manner” in which 
the schools were built. The evils arising from the lack of 
supervision were acknowledged ; but, he said, neither the com- 
mittee nor the architect asked for more supervision during the 
time that these works were going on, and the Board was now 
paying the price of this misplaced confidence. Recent events 
had shown how it was that schools had been built. He had 
been pushing inquiries for the last three years, but every day he 
found it more difficult to understand how this state of things 
could have been possible if contractors, quantity surveyors, and 
officers of the Board had each fulfilled their several obligations. 
It had been discovered in many cases that work which was 
specified to be done had never been performed, although it had 
been paid for. But the loss did not end there, because imper- 
fect work necessitated constant repairs, and the repairs required 
to these schools after a few years were of a very serious 
character, and the annual cost of repairs, which ought 
not to be necessary to this extent, now formed a large 
and increasing proportion of their annual expenditure, 
He was afraid, moreover, that whilst large sums of money 
had been paid for repairs, the repairs had simply been of a 
makeshift character. Even in so important a matter as the 
painting of schools, he had found during the past year evidence 
“in the painting of the schools executed previously that insufficient 
attention had been paid to properly cleaning, rubbing down and 
otherwise preparing the surface before the paint was applied. 
Great difficulties were experienced last year in getting that 
portion of the work properly attended to, being as contrary to 
the practice of the past. And the same laxity had extended to 
the quality of the material. In the case of drainage, the main 
defect was not that they were old-fashioned, but that they were 
badly laid. Amongst the various schools where the drains had 
been dealt with, cases had been found where no gullies had 
been put in ; in other cases the short length of new drain from 
the gully had been connected with the old drainage by breaking 
a hole in the old pipe and pushing the new pipe into it ; and 
whilst in some instances the position of the old drain did not 
admit of the new drain being laid with a currrent the right 
way, it was laid with no current at all, and in some cases with 
a fall the wrong way. It had also been found that at various 
- schools where drains had been choked, in order to clear them 


a pipe had been broken and afterwards made good by pieces of 
brick and tiles; the feet of rain-water pipes had also been 
opened at various times to clear a blockage, and the pipes 
had been left broken and patched up with brick. and in some 
cases the gullies put in with the outlets left standing several 
inches away from the drain pipes. These were cases he had seen 
with his own eyes when visiting the schools where drainage 
repairs were recently being executed. In fact, the system seemed 
to have been to clear the pipe as quickly as possible wherever 
there was a stoppage and then to cover it up, or wherever there 
had been burst water-pipes to stop the leak and cover up the 
pipes. The Board would, therefore, very properly want to 
know how such serious defects as these were now being dealt 
with. It was only fair to say that the present Works Committee 
in all cases where a stoppage in the drains or a burst water- 
pipe and such like defects were found, directed a careful exami- 
nation to be made and a full report thereon to be laid before the 
Works Committee by the superior officer, and then the whole 
sanitary arrangements were rearranged and put into thorough 
order. The same principle applied to all repairs. The work 
was done in a thorough manner, so that it might be of a per- 
manent and not of a temporary nature. Builders of reputation 
were also eniployed under the system of schedule of prices, and 
the value of the work could be thoroughly checked, and the 
same prices paid for similar work all over London, instead of, as 
under the old system, two or three different prices for the same 
work according to the idea of the clerk of works who might 
have charge of the work. Again, under the old system, as 
shown by Mr. Bailey, the architect, in his evidence before the 
special committee on the work of the Works Department, if 
during the enlargement of a school, or the opening out of 
drains, or the carrying out of any structural alterations, defects 
in the original building, or work paid for but not performed, 
showed themselves, they were never reported to the committee. 
The practice of hiding defects from the knowledge of the 
committee and of the Board was responsible for much imperfect 
work and much waste of money, but under the present 
system the Works Committee had directed that everything 
should be reported to the committee. Practices of this descrip- 
tion in the past could not be attributed to any form of “ economy,” 
“sham,” or otherwise. He noticed in going through the various 
reports of the Board meetings, that on two or three occasions 
motions were moved for speciai committees to inquire into the 
expenditure of the Board, but Mr. Stanley and his colleagues 
gave no assistance to such inquiries. They appeared to think 
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that all was going on well under their management. 
-confidence of theirs had cost some tens of thousands of pounds 
in the past. The ratepayers’ loss had been somebody’s gain ; 


whether any one had gained. improperly or not could only be | 


This | 


ascertained by a sworn inquiry. Such an inquiry would clear | 


away many suspicions, and the real delinquents, if there were 
any, would inevitably be exposed. It was for the Board to 
say whether they desired that the offenders, if there were any, 
should thus be brought to light. He had no personal feeling 
in the matter, but, at the same time, if an inquiry shou'd be 
amade, he should do the utmost in his power to furnish all 
information which he had in his possession to those who con- 
«ducted a sworn inquiry. He should vote for the select com- 
mittee, as he proposed a similar inquiry during the last Board, 
in the belief that every honest and good administration ought 
never, when challenged, to oppose an attempt at responsible 
‘investigation. 

There were 23 votes given for the amendment and 
22 against. The amendment was then put as a substantive 
motion, when there were 23 for and 23 against. The motion, 
therefore, fell to the ground. 

Mr. Helby moved that the Works Committee should be 
authorised to call in the aid of an independent provisional 
adviser to report upon the construction of the school, in any 
case where they may think it advisable. This motion was re- 
jected by 209 to 18. 


MANAGEMENT O7 FORESTS. 


Study of Forestry” was read by Dr. W. Schlich (Professor of 
Forestry at the Royal College of Engineering, Cooper’s Hill) 
before the Indian section of the Society of Arts. 

In the course of his paper Dr. Schlich said that, although 
‘forestry had been practised in the United Kingdom for cen- 
turies, it did not receive much attention until the progress of 
forestry in India required the appointment of properly qualified 
experts who could not be procured in this country. In 1864 
Dr. D. Brandis (now Sir Dietrich Brandis, K.C.I E ) had been 

- appointed the first Inspector-General of Forests to the Govern- 
ment of India, and that eminent organiser perceived at once 
that if forestry in India was to be really successful and lasting 
it was necessary to secure the service of an efficient staff to 
manage the extensive forests of our Indian Empire. As to the 


ae 
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importance of forests there could of course be no doubt what- 
ever, and although observations in India had not yet taken 
place over a sufficiently long period to yield decided results, 
those in Germany, France, and Switzerland had: settled many 
questions, while they had thrown additional light on others. 
As far as our knowledge went at present, the following 
summary indicated generally the utility of forests in the 
economy of man and of nature :—(1) Fcrests supply timber, 
fuel, and other forest produce; (2) they offer a convenient 
opportunity for the investment of capital and for enterprise ; 
(3) they produce a demand for labour in their management and 
working, as well as in a variety of industries which depend 
upon forests for their raw material; (4) they reduce the tem- 
perature of the air and soil to a moderate extent, and render 
the climate more equable; (5) they increase the relative 
humidity of the air, and reduce evaporation to a considerable 
extent ; (6) they tend to increase the rainfall ; (7) they help to 
regulate the water supply, insure a more sustained feeding of 
springs, tend to reduce violent sludge, and render the flow of 
water in rivers more continuous ; (8) they assist in preventing 


and arrest moving sands; (9) they reduce the velocity of air 
currents, protect adjoining fields against cold or dry winds, and 
afford shelter to cattle, game, and useful birds; (10) they assist 
in the production of oxygen and ozone; (11) they may, under 
certain conditions, improve the healthiness of a country, and 
under others endanger it ; (12) they increase the artistic beauty 
of acountry. The importance of employing really competent 
men in the management of forest estates, whether belonging to 


the State or to private owners, had led to the establishment 
‘ON the 7th inst. a paper on “ The Utility of Forests and the 


of forest schools in most European countries. There were 
nine such schools in Germany alone, some forming parts 


| landslips, avalanches, the silting up of rivers and low lands, 


of Universities, others being attached to higher technical — 


schools, and some being independent institutions. Most of these 
were first-class schools where instruction was given by a con- 
siderable number of professors. In this country there were two 
places where scientific forestry could be studied. One was at 
the University of Edinburgh, under Dr. Somerville, and the 
other at Cooper’s Hill. The instruction in forestry at the latter 
institution was, up to the present date, given by the reader of 


_ the paper, and it was now contemplated to engage a second 
_ professor of forestry and to double the amount of instruction 


G APPARATU 


GUARANTEED OR THE MONEY REFUNDED. 


hitherto given. In addition to the instruction given at the 
college practical instruction was given in the adjoining Windsor 
Forest, and visits to more distant forests in England and 
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FROM SIR ARTHUR BLOMFIELD, M.A,, A.R.A. 


I have used Grundy’s Patent Heating Apparatus in many of the Churches erected under my supervision 
and have every reason to be satisfied with it. It is efficient, economical, aud easily controlled, and produces 
@ genial temperature, with a pure atmosphere. 

WINTER WARMTH 

Sir,—I was glad to see in your journal the Rev. Dr. Scott’s letter making known to your readers the advantages and health-giving comforts 
of the “Grundy” heating apparatus. Being very sensitive to the difference between pure warm air and a hot, stuffy atmosphere, I quickly 
recognised the importance of this new method of heating, which had been introduced into a church in this city, and I was one of the first to 
adapt the valuable invention to a dwelling-house. My house is one of those rambling brick buildings which were scattered broadcast over 
England about the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when ground was of no particular value. It-has large, airy passages and spaces which could 
mot be warmed by ordinary means. When leaving the warm roonis in the winter these spaces felt like ice-houses. The lead light windows at all 
times admitted the air, and brought the indoor temperature to the outdoor one. Now all this is changed. Mr. John Grundy fitted his heating 
apparatus, and the passages and staircases are as comfortable as the drawing-room. There are two streams of air entering the house from the 
garden: these are warmed on their passage, and discharge through one opening into the end of a passage. Curiously enough, this is not the 
warmest part of the house. The heated air passes to the greatest distance from the opening. 

In the afternoon the upstairs bedroom doors are opened and the warm air fills these rooms, and the discomfort and danger of leaving 4 
warm drawing-room for an icy cold bedroom is avoided. Instead of the cold air rushing through every crevice of the windows and doors (as 15 
the case when houses are warmed by ordinary stoves, and the air which supplies them is taken from the inside of the house) there is a pressure 
oi air outwards. The stream of warm air entering the house necessarily must have an exit, and this exit is the same crevices which would 
otherwise be a source of cold drauzhts. The advantages of this excellent invention are :—(L) A supply of pure air; (2) warmth and comfort; 
(3) absence of smoke, dirt and dust, inseparable from the ordinary stove; (4) great economy of fuel for the heat given. There are now several 
churches and chapels in this city and neighbourhood warmed by this method, and I have heard nothing but praise and satisfaction from those 
who have adopted it. Personally, I am very grateful to Mr. Grundy for adding so much to the comfort of myself and family, and I have no 
ather object in writing to your journal than to give others an opportunity of enjoying such an inexpensive luxury. Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan — 
Terrace, City Road, London, N., is the patentee, to whom all communications should be addressed._S. T. AVELING.—Rochester, October 30. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED FROM CATHEDRALS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
HOSPITALS, HOUSES, &c. &c. ESTIMATES FREE. : 

Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, LONDON, N. ey 

WORKS: TYLDESLEY, NEAR MANCHESTER. | 
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Scotland were also made. At the completion of the course at 
the college the students who had qualified} in the variouS 
branches of study proceeded to the Continent, where they were 
taken charge of by Sir Dietrich Brandis, who, during a period 
of not less than three months, took them to a number of the 
most interesting forest districts in Germany, Switzerland, and 
Austria, where they studied the management of forests which 
had been under systematic treatment fora long period. This 
brought their instruction to a close, and the young men then 
proceeded to India to take their places in the forest depart ment 
of that country. Thus it would be seen that there was in 
England the nucleus of an institution which only awaited the 
full support of the colonies and of the mother country to develop 
into an institution worthy of the best forest schools of the 
Continent. 


THE WENHAM COMPANY, LIMITED. 


We have received an illustrated price sheet of the Wenha™ 
improved Louvre ventilators, of plain and ornamental ch? 
acter, including the Persian patt ern, the Japanese, the India” 


Nt 


lattice, the Florentine and Brilliant pattern. The accompan y- 
ing diagrams will indicate the style of the work. Thus it will 
be seen that the Wenham Company have launched out in a 
new direction. 


EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


AT the last meeting of the Executive Council of the Edinburgh 
International Exhibition the architect was instructed to proceed 
immediately with the locomotive annexe, the covered bridge 
over the railway, and the fine art section—the main annexe 
being necessarily deferred in order to admit of the actual 
amount of applications from foreign countries being definitely 
ascertained. In consequence of this information not having 
been received on February 1, the day on which it was due, and 
in order to permit of the allocation of space immediately, it was 
felt by the Space Committee that some definite amount should 
now be devoted to each of the countries to be represented. 
Accordingly, 15,000 feet were allotted to France, 15,000 to 
Italy, 15,000 to Austria-Hungary, 5,0co to Germany, and 
10,000 to Belgium, Russia, and other European countries that 
have made applications. Mr. Dobie, convener of the Fine 
Arts Committee, reported that he had made up his committee 
of the following gentlemen:—Professor Baldwin Brown ; 
Dr. Clifton ; Mr. J. M. Gray, curator of the National Portrait 
Gallery; Mr. Joseph Henderson, Glasgow; Mr. J. M. 
Henry; Mr. W. B. Hole, R.S.A.; Mr. G. W. Johnstone, 
AR.SA; Mr. C. M‘Bryde, sculptor; Mr. W. Scott Morton 
and Mr. D. J. Vallance, with Mr. W. Fraser Dobie and Mr. 
Robert Cox of Gorgie conveners. Permission was accorded 
for the preparation and immediate publication of the 
prospectus of the fine arts section. Lord Lothian, Secretary 
for Scotland, communicated the intelligence that the Portuguese 
and Swedish Governments had been giving, and were still 
giving, every publicity to all documents and information relating 
to the Exhibition. The Town Clerk of Inverness reported that 
the Corporation there had given 5c/. to the guarantee fund. 
The contract of Messrs. Drysdale & Gilmour for the erection 
of the grand stand and preparation of the sporting ground was 
accepted. The minutes cf the Entertainments Committee 
fixed the first brass-band contest for Scottish bands to be held 
on the first Saturday in June, and the open competition on the 
first Saturday in July. The Advertising Committee authorised 
the manager to obtain tenders for the advertising spaces on the 
hoardings round the Exhibition and the bridge over the canal. 
Sir Thomas Clark intimated the receipt of a communication 
from Sir George Hayter Chubb, chairman of the London com- 
mittee, stating that at the request of the Lord Mayor he had 
called a meeting of the London committee, to be held on 


Monday, the 17th, at three o’clock, in the Mansion House, at 


ELECTRIC BELLS, INDICATORS, 


ARCHITECTS 


Before Specifying 
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As supplied to and approved of by H.M. Government. 
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—— 


HUNDREDS 
ALREADY 
FIXED, 


t Free. 


WATCHMAN’S DETECTO 


are invited apply to 


WARMING STOVES 


(LEEDS’ PATENT). 


CAN BE 
SUPPBLIEDREOR 
EITHER 
GAS OR OIL. 


THESE STOVES ARE 
CLEANLY, PORTABLE, 
ECONOMICAL, 


And applizzble for all kinds of Rooms 
where a Jomfortable and Wholesome 
#‘ mosphere is desired. 


For Prices and further Particulars, apply to ths Manufacturers, 


THE WENHAM COMPANY, 


UPPER OGLE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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LIMITED, 
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Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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which he would bring forward a report of the Exhibition, 
founded on his recent visit to Edinburgh, and ask the committee 
to consider proposals relating to the fine art section and the 
guarantee fund. 


THE ALEXANDRA PALACE, 


AT the half-yearly general meeting of the London Financial 
Association (Limited), on Tuesday, Mr. J. H. Powell, who 
occupied the chair, stated that the action which the Association 
took in filing a petition to wind up the Alexandra Palace and 
Park Company (Limited) had been fully justified, and that 
company was now in liquidation. The liquidator had dis- 
claimed the lease, and the property was now on the hands of 
the Association. He regarded that as rather a misfortune for 
the Association, as they not only received no income from the 
palace, but at present they did not see any immediate prospect 
of an income from the occupation of the palace and park. 
Another misfortune was that as this property was vacant they 
would not be in su good a position to dispose immediately of 
their building land. The absence of revenue made them more 
and more alive to the fact that there was a mortgage on the 
property. When he first joined the Board the mortgage was 
about 220,coo/. or 230,000/7, but it was now only 100,000/. 
The directors were unanimously of opinion that this mortgage 
must be got rid of. Several courses were open to them, but 
they had not yet decided on anything definite. Their railway 
assets were not a marketable commodity, though they were 
always increasing in value. He did not know that in any year 
since he had been connected with the company these assets 
had increased more in value than they had done in the past year. 
A bridge had lately been built across the Dee, which would 
enable the northern companies to enter Wales, and if one of 
the northern companies should be able to secure the manage- 
ment of the Welsh railways the latter would become of very 
much greater value than they were now, as little split-up con- 
cerns carried on at very great expenditure. He afterwards 
referred with regret to the resignation of Sir Edwin H. 
Galsworthy, who was chairman of the board for twelve years, 
and stated that that gentleman had rendered the company 
valuable assistance. To fill this vacancy at the board Mr. 
Laurie, C.B., M.P., had been appointed ; and Mr. H. Doughty 
Browne had been elected a director in the place of the late 
moving the adoption of the 


Mr. Bladon. He concluded by 


report. Mr. G. F, Fry seconded the motion. Mr. Morrison 

said that during Sir Edwin Galsworthy’s administration the 

shareholders had had no dividend, they had had to pay calls, | 
and their capital had been written down from T,500,000/, to 

600,000/, Mr. Paterson regarded the Alexandra Palace as a 

‘white elephant,” and suggested that the land should be offered 

for sale at lower prices. Mr. S. Peto said he was not so 

despondent as the last speaker in regard to the Alexandra 

Palace. The chairman, in reply, stated that he knew nothing 

whatever of the existence of a syndicate to purchase the rail- 

way assets of the Association; and Mr. Paterson was also . 
quite in error in supposing that they could go on the Stock 
Exchange and sell them. Seeing that the Association had lost 
considerably over 1,000,coo/, on the palace it was not likely 
that the shareholders could get dividends, but they might see 
something out of the property, and he hoped that that would 
be a considerable sum. The report was adopted. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


AT a meeting held at the University College, Nottingham, on 
the 6th inst., Professor Garnett, M.A, D.C.L., delivered a 
lecture on “ Sanitary Plumbing,” and Sir Philip Magnus pre- 
sented certificates of registration granted by the Plumbers’ 
Company, London, to a number of master and operative 
plumbers in the district. There was a very large attendance, 
including Mr. Alderman Lindley (chairman of the University 
College Committee), Mr. S. G. Johnson (town clerk), Dr. 
Boobbyer (medical officer of health), Dr. J. White, Principal 
Clowes, Professor Heaton, Councillors Sutton and Wright, and 
numerous representatives of each section of the plumbing trade. 

Sir Philip Magnus, in presenting the certificates, said the — 
Plumbers’ Company had entered upon a very important work 
in their system of registration, which had taken deep root, and 
was now flourishing in very many of the principal towns in 
England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. It was intended to 
place on a register the names of those plumbers who were 
capable of conscientiously and intelligently performing their 
work. He thought it quite as important to register plumbers 
as to register medical men, for plumbing, if properly carried out, 
had the effect of preventing disease, which was, after all, better 
than curing it. But it was perfectly useless to establish a 
register for qualified plumbers unless the plumbers were also 


HOWARD & SONS, 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s, 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak #4 or 1s. 82. 5 
| Walnut ,, Hf Lisi Ald. a 
Oak, 1-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7 10s. a square. 
Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6 18s. a square. 


Solid {-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, 
laid and polished, from £5 a square. 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. x 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra, 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stores, and Hearths. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 


BILLS 


OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 


Wrought-Iron Work. 


SONS 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 


Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 
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provided with facilities for qualifying themselves. There was 
scarcely any art which touched so many branches of science as 
the plumber’s art did. Professor Garnett had shown its depen- 
dence upon a knowledge of geometry, chemistry, physics and 
mechanics, and perhaps to some extent a knowledge of elec- 
tricity. It was not for a moment expected that plumbers could 
become professors of all these different branches of science, 
but what was wanted was that each plumber should know as 
much of them as to enable him to deal in an independent and 
intelligent manner with the difficulties of his craft. At the 
present moment they were seriously engaged in working out a 
systematic and progressive course of instruction for apprentice 
and other plumbers. He was sure they would succeed. 
Nothing could be more successful than the organisation of 
plumbing-classes had been throughout the country during the 
past few years. In the session 1885-86 there were 342 
plumbers’ students in these classes. In the following year the 
number increased to 403, in the year after to 695, in the year 
1888-89 to 1,043, while during the present session no less than 


_1,217 student plumbers were receiving efficient instruction in 


the technical and theoretical branches of their craft. He 
ascribed this success mainly to the fact that the workmen had 
taken the greatest possible interest in the movement, and both 
the masters and the operatives were fully alive to the great 


1418. Arthur William Rammage, for “ A novel construction — 
of metal framing for fireproof floors and walls.” 

1419. Arthur Pullman and Edward England Pullman, for 
“ Improvements in firegrates.” 

1441. John Dewrance, for ‘‘ Improvements in cocks.” 

1458. Benjamin Marshall, for “ Certain improvements in 
sash-balances and locks.” 

1474. John Griffiths, Thomas Griffiths and Joseph James, 
for “ Improvements in fittings for gates and heavy doors.” 

1504. William Edwin Williamson and Robert Osman Styles, 
for “Improvements in adjustable false bottoms for kitchen and 
other ranges, stoves and grates.” 

1525. Isaac Button, for Edward Peters and John Wesley 
Goodsel, for “Improvements in kilns or ovens for burning 
bricks, earthenware, limestone, cement and other substances.” 

1527. Thomas Jones, for “An improved blow-pipe for the 
use of gasfitters.” 

1592. Francis James Pye, for “ Improvements in knobs or 
handles for doors, furniture, or other articles.” 

1628. John Denis Macdonald, for *‘ Ventilation by extrac- 
tion, in the form of an ‘ oblique section equilibrium cowl.’ ” 

1671. Walter William Curtis, for “ Improvements in window 
and other fasteners, specially applicable to sashes, doors, and 
for other similar purposes.” 


importance of technical education. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, 
ing Patent Agents, 


whom all particulars and information relating 


may be had gratuztously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
1379. James Jepson, for “ Automatic locks for gates and 


doors.” 


1382. Robert Sparke, for “ The improvement of drawing- 


boards, T-squares and rules.” 

1385. Daniel McPhun, for 

ture of window-cornice poles.” 

1412. Theodore Bergman, for 
gas-burners.” 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
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ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
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ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


_ A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
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FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO.., 
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JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


‘DECORATOR & STAINED 
GLASS PAINTER 


A *. ° 
Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
tivate Buildings submitted on application. 


1 
38 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. || 


| (Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HERBERT HANKS. 
DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &. 


_ Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 


is compiled specially for this Journal by 
of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 


“ Improvements in the manufac- 


“ Improvements in incandescent 


ArT DECORATORS AND 
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_ 89 Berners Street, Oxford St., London, W., 


as 


catch.” 


1678. Claude Morris Sansom, for “ Improvements in or 
relating to domestic firegrates or 
1683. George Robert Bailey, 


stoves.” F 
for “A burglar-proof window: 


1684. Alfred Julius Boult, for “‘ Improvements in paints.” 
1685. William Charles Morris, for “ A means for preventing 


akey or pick from 
desired.” 


to Patents 


being inserted in a door lock (rim) when 


1687. Jacob Nagel, for “ Improvements in door locks.” 


1689. Walter John 
fasteners for making windows fast and secure against being 


Nash, for “Improvements in sash- 


opened or forced by a person or persons from the outside.” 


1729. John 
indicating the numb 
the like.” 


ball-cocks.” 


Merril, for “Improvements in apparatus for 


er of discharges of water from cisterns or 


1728. John Merril, for “ Improvements in or relating to 


Building matters. 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, 


Designs secured ; every 
Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 


Patent Agents, 37 Chancery 


Trade-marks, and 


assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 


Lane, London, W.C. 


CG. E. BIRCH, 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. | 


FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 

and VENETIANS. 
PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. 
DILAPIDATIONS. [TION. 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP- 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 

sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 


SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS. 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application, 
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Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 
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CARDINAL & HARFORD, 
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G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


"1 & 78 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
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Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
| Woodwork. 

Desiqns and Prices on Application. 
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“GRIFFIN” GAS ENGINE. 


In the Competition for Gas Engines held by the Society of Arts, 


GOLD MEDAL 


Awarded to the ‘‘GRIFFIN” Gas Engine. 


Single-a a: Vertical Engine, 
From 3 to 4-Horse Power, 


CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, AND MOST 
ECONOMICAL GAS MOTOR. 


SUITABLE AND USED FOR 
Hoisting, Sawing, Printing, Pumping, Grinding, Mining, Chaff Cutting, Polishing, 
Organ Blowing, Sewing Machines, Dairy Work, Boot Making, Pulverising, 
Soda Water Machinery, &c., &c., &c., 


AND UNEQUALLED FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Professor JAMIESON, M.I.C.E., F.R.S., Glasgow, in his Scientific Report, says :— 

“Throughout the whole of my electrical test the Engine WORKED VERY STEADILY; in fact I have never before 
tested a Gas Engine which maintained such uniformity of speed at full power; ‘no pulsation or blinking being 
observable in the incandescent lamps.” 

And Professor KENNEDY, F.R.S., M.I.C.E., University College, London :— 


“There is no doubt that it is a most important practical advantage of the ‘Griffin’ type of Engine, that ié 
can be raade to accommodate itself to variations of resistance not only without alteration of mean speed, but also 
without alteration in the number of explosions per minute, and therefore, without any alteration of steadiness.” 


PRICES AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 
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LONDON, FEBRUARY 21, 1890. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
BLyTH.—March 10,—Plans are invited for the Building of 
Board Schools for 600 Children. No Premium is offered, but 
the Architect of the Selected Plan will carry out the Work. 
Mr. J. R. D. Lynn, Clerk to the Cowpen U.D. School Board, 


Blyth. 


HARROGATE.—March 1.—Sketch Designs are invited for 
the proposed new Baths, Winter Gardens, &c., on the Montpel- 
lier Estate. Mr. Samuel Stead, Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, Harrogate. 

HASTINGS.—March 29.—Local Architects are invited to 
submit Plans for a Block of Board Schools. Mr. J. H. Tendall, 


_ Clerk, 4 Bank Buildings, Hastings. 


MucuH WENLocK.—Feb. 27.—Plans and Estimates are 
invited for Enclosing and Laying Out Proposed Burial Ground, 
and for Chapel, Lychgate, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. Charles J. 
Cooper, Clerk to the Burial Board, Much Wenlock. 

SOUTH SHIELDS.—March 15.—The Time for Sending in 
Designs for the New Police Buildings has been extended. Mr. 
Joseph M. Moore, Town Clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, South 
Shields. 

WORCESTER.—Feb. 28.—Sketch Designs are invited for the 
Proposed Victoria Institute Buildings, for selection for a Final 
Competition. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., is Professional 
Assessor. Mr. Samuel Southall, Town Clerk, Guildhall, 
Worcester. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AMBERHILL.—Feb. 26.—For Brick Bridge over Clay Dyke. 
Mr. H. Smith, 10 New Street, Boston. 

ANTRIM.—March 1o.—For Building Workmen’s Cottages 
at Bleach Works, Muckomore. Plans at the Office of the York 


Street Flax Spinning Co., Limited, Belfast. 
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BELFAST. — Feb. 25.—For Building Block of Dwelling- 
houses. Mr. Samuel Stevenson, Architect, $3 Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. : 

BLACKBURN.—Feb. 24.—For Laying Pipe-sewers (1,267 
yards), with Manholes, Ventilators, &c. Mr. J. B. M‘Callum, 
Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 

BoTHWELL.—For Additions to Board Schools. Messrs. 
Bruce & Hay, Architects, 261 West George Street, Glasgow. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—March 5.—For Works of Tar Paving and 
Limmer Asphalte. Mr. F. W. Lacey, Surveyor, Town Hall 
Chambers, Bournemouth. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 24.—For Enlargement of Board School. 
Mr. C. H. Hargreaves, Architect, Craven Bank Chambers, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 27.—For Supply of Cast and Wrought- 
iron Work, Cast-iron Pipes, &c, at Thornton Moor Filter 
Beds. The Engineer, Waterworks Office, Town Hall, 
Bradford. 

BRIDGWATER.—Feb. 24.—For Constructing Three Self- 
acting Clyses, with Cement Concrete Walls, across South 
Drain. Mr. C. Combes, Engineer, Tisbury, Salisbury. 

BROUGHTON. — Feb. 26.—For Construction of Baths. 
Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewoods, Architects, 29 Brown Street, 
Manchester. 

CAMBERWELL. — Feb. 24. — For Improvement Works for 
New Street. The Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Peckham Road, 
Camberwell. 

CAMERTON.—Feb. 25.—For Building Six-roomed House. 
Mr. T. Graham, Railway Inn, Camerton. 

CARLISLE.—For Carrying Out First Contract in Erection of 
Biscuit Manufactory. Mr. T. Taylor Scott, Architect, Carlisle. 

CHILD’s Hitu.—Feb. 24.—For Wood Fencing to Allot- 
ment Ground. Mr. S, S. Grimley, Surveyor, Local Board 
Offices, Hendon, N.W. 


SCHOOLING’S PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 


/ 


N.B.—See that ““SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon every Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E. 
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CLEATOR Moor.—Feb. 26.—For Building Hall, &c. 
J. S. Moffat, Architect, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 


CoLTON.—Feb. 28.—For Additions to the Old Vicarage. 
Messrs. J. W. Grundy & Son, Architects, Brogden Street, 
Ulverstone. 


CoMBER.—Feb. 28.—For Building Teacher’s Residence. 
Mr. McKeag, Comber, Belfast. 


CoRK.—Feb. 21.—For Building Mills and Stores at the 
Marina. Mr. J. F. McMullen, Architect, 55 South Mall, Cork. 


CROYDON.—Feb. 25.—For Two Iron Girder Lattice Bridges 
over Railway. Mr. W. Powell, Road Surveyor, 8 Katherine 
Street, Croydon. 


CULLERCOATS, — Feb. 27.—For Additions to Methodist 
Chapel and Schools, Mr. Joseph Shields, Architect, 42 
Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 


DOouGLAS.—March 1.—For Building Rolls Office. 
Story, Government Office, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


DOouGLAS.—March 15.—For Building Luggage and other 
Offices, Waiting Rooms, Refreshment Rooms, Shops, &c, &c., 
on Victoria Pier. Mr. H. A. Cheers, Architect, Twickenham. 


EASTBOURNE.—For Building House and Stabling at Meads, 
Mr, F. G, Cooke, 3 Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 


ECCLESHILL.—Feb, 24.—For Outfall Pipe Sewer (885 yards), 
&c. Messrs. W. B. Woodhead & Son, Engineers, 18 Exchange, 
Bradford. 


GAINSBOROUGH.— March 7.— Plans are invited for the 
Erection of Market House and Public Offices. Mr. D. G. 
Macdonald, Surveyor to the Local Board, Lord Street, Gains- 
borough. 


GATESHEAD.—F eb. 26.—F or Additions, &c , to Oakwellgate 
Washhouse. Mr. J. Bower, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 


GOLCAR.—Feb, 22,—For Building Six Dvwelling-houses, 
Scarr Lane. Mr. Arthur Shaw, Architect, Knowle, Golcar, 


GLAsGow. — March 1.— For Constructing Aqueduct 
(5 miles) from Loch Katrine. Mr. Gale, Engineer to the 
Water Commissioners, 45 John Street, Glasgow. 


GRANGEMOUTH.—Feb. 24.—For Providing and Laying 
Sewerage Pipes, &c. Messrs. A. & W. Black, Engineers, 
Falkirk, 


Mr. 


Mrs 


HALIFAX.—Feb. 24.—For Repairing Sion Chapel, Lighting 
and New Heating Apparatus. Messrs. Petty & Ives, Archi- 
tects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 


HEADINGLEY.—Feb, 22.—For Building Seven Houses, 
Messrs. James Charles & Sons, Architects, 98 Albion Street, 
Leeds. 


HELSTON.—March 8.—For Building Bank and Manager's 
Residence in Wendron Street. Mr. Silvanus Trevail, Architect, 
80 Lemon Street, Truro. 


KIRKSANTON, MILLOM.—Feb. 22.—For Building Church, 
Messrs. Settle & Farmer, Architects, Ulverston. 


LEEDS.—F or Extension of the Crown Point Colour Printing 
Works, Stabling, &c. Mr. Thomas Ambler, Architect, 9 Park 
Place, Leeds. 


LINCOLN’S INN.—March 3.—For Superstructure of ‘Bank. 
ruptcy Offices, Carey Street. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


MACCLESFIELD.—Feb, 27.—For Building Epileptic Ward 
and (Separate Contract) Additions and Alterations to Mortuary, 
Parkside Asylum. Mr. Stanhope Bull, County Surveyor, 
84 Northgate Street, Chester. 


MANCHESTER.—Feb, 24.—For Construction of Portion of 
Aqueduct (near Kendal) from Thirlmere. Mr. G. H. Hill, C.E., 
Albert Chambers, Albert Square, Manchester. 


MANCHESTER.—Feb. 27.—For Construction of Bowlhouse 
and Shelter, Phillips Park. The City Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 


NEWBURGH.—Feb. 22.—For Building 
Ruston, Architect, 84 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—March 4.—For Building Twenty- 
nine Cottages and Two Houses, Pottery Lane. Mr. William 
Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


NEw Cross,—March 6.—For Painting, &c., at South- 


Eastern Hospital. Messrs, Jarvis & Son, Architects, 29 Trinity 
Square, Southwark, S.E. 


NUNEATON.—March 5.—For Construction of Brick Gas- 
holder Tank. The Manager, Gasworks, Nuneaton. 


OTLEY.—Feb. 21.—For Building Four-storey Warehouse — 
and Drying-sheds at Leather Works. Messrs. Fairbank & 
Wall, Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, Bradford. 


Hall. Mr. Was 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. 
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i! 


BUILDER’S 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OVERMANTELS, 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN, 
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a 


ARCH® SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN. 


Considerable Reduction 


i 
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in Prices, 


OVERDOORS, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


PANELLING, 


i 
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Hi 
\B 

O 


DOORS, 


: aN / 
DISS VS ISS ICS ee Po airs Way 
eee 


ARCHITRAVES, 


li 


A lUaYE 


| 


ze Ys 5 H pi ga b 
LONDON SHOW ROOM 155. QUEEN VICTORIA.ST EC. 


Improved Design and Action. 


—— 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 


BATTERSEA. 


MEE’ FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
J Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, V’.C. 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railing, &c. 


Enriched & Plain Mouldings, 


PICTURE RAILS, DADO RAILS, 
CORNICES, SKIRTINGS. 


Full particulars post free on application to 


F. A. FAWKES, 


CHELMSFORD. 


Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work; 
Coil Cases. ! 
“Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. — 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab, 1854 


oS. 
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OxXFroRD.—March 1.—For Building Engine-house at Water- 
works. Mr. W. H. White, City Engineer, Oxford, 


PARSONSTOWN.—Feb. 21.—For Rebuilding Derrygarron 
Bridge, Road from Phillipstown to Rathangan, and Rebuilding 
Ballycon Bridge, Road Tyrrelspass to Portarlington. Mr. 
Thomas Mitchell, Secretary to the Grand Jury, Parsonstown, 


PENZANCE.—Feb. 28.—For Additions and Alterations, 
Trevean, for Major Ross. Mr. H. White, Architect, 1 Parade 
Passage, Penzance. 


PORTSMOUTH.—Feb. 24.—For Tar Concrete on Extension 
of the Clarence Esplanade. Mr. A, Hellard, Town Clerk, 
Municipal Offices, Portsmouth. 


ReEDDISsH.—For. Building Fruit Preserving Premises, 
Samuel Keighley, Mill Architect, Burnley. 


RICHMOND.—F eb. 24.—For Construction of Main Sewers, 
Iron, Concrete, and Brick, with Works in connection. Mr. J. C. 
Mellis, C.E., 232 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


RUTHIN.—Feb. 27.—For Building Police Station and other 
Works. The Clerk of the Peace, 5 Castle Street, Ruthin, 


SCARBOROUGH.—Feb. 28.—For Concrete Floor and Repairs 
to Osgodby Reservoir. The Waterworks Engineer, Queen 
Street, Scarborough. 


SIDMOUTH.—March 5.—For Building Farmhouse, Upper 
Chelson, Sidbury Manor. Mr, Walter F. Cave, Architect, 
8 George Street, Portman Square, London. 


SIDMOUTH.—Feb. 21.—For Building Cottage Hospital. 
Mr. Walter F. Cave, Architect, 8 George Street, Portman 
Square, London. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—March 1.—For Works of Improvement 
and Extension of the Royal Pier. Mr. J. G. Poole, Surveyor 
to the Harbour Board, 9 St. Michael’s Square, Southampton. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES.— Feb. 25.—For Building Transit 
Warehouse, Offices, &c. Mr. K. F. Campbell, Engineer, Town 
Hall. ; . 

St. PANCRAS.—Feb. 27.—For Two Iron and Concrete 
External Staircases at Infirmary Wing of Workhouse. Messrs. 

A, & C, Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

SWANSEA.—Feb. 25.—For Alterations to Fe-d Telegraph 

Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Gffice of Works, 


12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 
Deir 


Mr. 


pe pg ry a 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. 


Large Stocks Seasoned Woods. 
0 RS rae SS TT | 


| : 
Wood- 


4 


| 


ea) | 
BY CAHARING CROSS , be) || 
LONDON NS, 


BLOCK FLO 


, Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood 
| GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM (every Block immovably 


“Chief Offices :—22 CHARING CROSS; 


_. TEBBUTT’S Parent” SAFETY” BRICK 


LAVATORIES, 


A HEALTHY STABLE, 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, 
BILVER MEDAL, 


C. G, TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 


SWANSEA.—March 4,.—For Building Methodist Chapel. 
Mr. T. G. Williams, Architect, 3 Cable Street, Liverpool. 


SWINDON.—March 8.—For Construction of Brick Gas- 
holder Tank. Mr. J. J. Jervis, Manager to the New Swindon 
Gas Company, Limited, Swindon. 


TALYBOUT.—March 1.—For Additions, &c, to Usk Inn. 
Mr. J. Richards, Llangattock, Crickhowell. 


TETTENHALL,—March 12.—For Construction of Main and 
Subsidiary Sewers and Works of Sewage Disposal. Messrs. 
H. J. & E. D. Martin, Engineers, 4 Storey’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W. 


THORNHILL LrEES.—Feb. 21.—For Building Shop and 
Four Dwelling-houses. Mr. Reuben Castle, Architect, West- 
gate, Cleckheaton. 


Torquay.— Feb. 26.—For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes 
(255 Tons), Tees, &c. Mr. Thomas S. Weeks, Engineer, 
Waterworks Office, Torquay. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—Feb. 25.—For Teachers’ Room at Marsh 
Street School and Revolving Partition at Maynard Road. Mr. 
W. A. Longmore, Architect, 7 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel. 

West BROMWICH.—Feb. 26.--For Construction of Pipe 
Sewers (7} Miles), with Manholes, Flushing Chambers, &c. 
Mr. John T. Eayrs, Borough Engineer, Town “Hall, West 
Bromwich, 


Ta ————- 


TENDERS. 


ACTON. 

For Erection of Billiard Saloon at the Conservative Club, 

Acton. Mr. EDWARD Monsown, jun., A R.1.B.A., Architect, 
Acton. Quantities not supplied. 

GEORGE HOOPER, Acton (accepted) . : 


. £425 0-0 
BARNES. 
For Drainage Works, Barnes, for the Mortlake Highway 
Board. Mr. H. RICHARDS, Surveyor, Mortlake. 


J. Mears. : . . : : ° #6200005 6 
Tomes & Wimpey. ‘ ’ : ‘ o) 249.008 0 
Nowell & Robson - : ° ‘ : 5 GY 
A. Kellett . : , . ’ ‘ 4 Om Ono 

a a s e 192 (@) (@) 


E. & W. ILES (accepted ) 


S| 


i 


SPECIALITY—Light and Dark Oak, from 
10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLETE. 


x THE x | oatper super. foot, LAID COMPLETE. 


RING 60, 


-Block and Parquet Floorings. 
Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys). 


LONDON, S.-W. (A. E. GEARY, Manager.) 
64 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &e. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


DRY WALKING SURFACE 
| And is EASILY CLEANED. 
INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
9 NEW BROAD S@REET, B.C 
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Si --EEE, a, 
BLACKBURN. CHIPPING BARNET. 

For Alterations to the Savings Bank, Lord Street West, For Building Rectory House, Chipping Barnet. Mr. Ju 

Blackburn. Messrs. STONES & GRADWELL, Architects, TRAYLEN, Architect, Stamford, Quantities by Architect. 

10 Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. Pearson, Barnet : : : , : - £2,750 Oe 
MARSHALL & DENT, Blackburn (accepted)  , 41,096 4 oO Miller, Barnet . 4 ‘ A ; - « 2,555 Oma 
Wilmot, Hitchin’ 7° “257 9" © - 2,398 0 oO 

BRIGHTON. Miskin, St. Albans . . . .| . 9 2900mnammm 
For Alterations and Additions to No. 88 Preston Road, for Mr. Herberts Bros., Leicester . . ; é . 2,382 ee 
G. Quam. Mra g, HAMILTON, Architect, Brighton, Parnell, Rugby . : ; ¢ i ‘ . 2,366 Sime 
Quantities not supplied. Story, Bourne . : , : : - - 2,340 IL 7 
J. Barnes . é j , : é ‘ 1% ly172. OW Kimberley, Banbury : . ‘ » 2,311 0 O 
GR. fLockyereays =e te eee ee + 1,170 © ©] J, Baughen, Barnet . - os a9" 32250 
George Lynn & Sons . ‘ . , 0 OA Ome Jameés, Barnet . . : . : . : 2,275 0 0 
A. Cox & Sons . : : : : ~ 1,085 "0.0 Halliday, Stamford , : ; - . - 2,190 17a 
PATCHING & SON (accepted ) : E067) ONO CuURNOW Barnet (accepted ) ‘ F - 21909 0 O 

BROMLEY. 

For Building House at Bromley, Kent, for Mr. B. G. Gardner. CLATTERBRIDGE. : 
yeu Sac WapMorg & Matierr, Architects, For Building Two Blocks of Wards, Laundry, &c., and Nurses’ 
Crassley ARetulée aS. ake 7155 House at Clatterbridge, near Spital, for thé Wirral Joint 


Hospital Board. Mr. JOHN CLARKE, Architect, 19 Castle 


Arnaud & Son, Bromley . Street, Liverpool. Quantities by Architect. 


Wiltshire, Sevenoaks ! 


2,079 


: 2 2,070 : : 
; j J. Lee & Son, Higher Bebington, wards, &c. . £1,898 15 (om 
ee pA ate Hill & Smith, Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staf.~ 
Grubb, Bromley a ; : 1,978 ford, railing, &c, . ‘ : - ; . 189 "Oleg 


Hollon Bros., Battersea : » 1,950 
Roome, Clapton - : 0 - - « 1893 
Holt & Son, Croydon ° op Prolite) 


: E P FENTON. - 
ALLEN & Son, Kilburn (accepted) . ‘ eee, 30 


For Building Shop and House, Fenton, for Mr. Charles Smith. 
Mr. ELIJAH JONES, M.S.A, Architect, Hanley. Quan- 


© OF070 O70) OEOFTOLO 
OFORS' OF 0), OO GLOrO 


CARMARTHEN. tities by Architect. ; 
For Alterations to the Workhouse. Messrs. G. MorcAN & Bennion, Longton . . _. 4, 4 «4080 00mm 
SON, Architects, Carmarthen. Clarke, Hanley . : , . : : .. 675 jou 
Jones & Chapman , s ; ; A ~ Hist Al 25 Bo H. Goodwin, Longton : 4 5 : . 060 ‘omg 
Davies & Thomas - ; : : : 960 0 oO A. Ward, Hanley : : : : . 650 Oome 
J. & D, JoNEs, Carmarthen (accepted) , : S75) Oto C. Cope, Tunstall : ° : , ‘ » 1649 ‘one 
C. Cornes, Hanley . — . . 5 - / 645>"camm 

CATFORD. Sutton, Fenton . : ; ‘ 5 : - 635 15 me 
For Additions to Priory Cottage, Catford, for Mr. R. Archer. Parkes & Hand, Longton . . . : - 635 0 0 
Mr, ALBERT L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 78 High | Tompkinson & Bettelley, Longton . . . 619 0 O 
Street, Lewisham. A. Hall, Hanley . 5 ‘ m ‘ : - 603°, 008 
aid ae ; ; ; : i, ‘ pfs os Hancock, Stoke-on-Trent - 600 Ome 
S. J. Jerrard ; i f : E ; f 2727 Db Ho YOXALL, Stoke-on-Trent* , a . 579 O99 

’ ROBSON, Lewisham (accepted ) ; : <p LOSMOMmO * Accepted subject to deductions, 
“ADAMANT. HULL.” 5 ESTES Fn SS OSS can MATA ay 


fo8 “ADA 
SKELSEYS \e 


ba\ ADAMANT / fee 


MAN T” PORTLAND GEMENT, 


Offices :—121 STREET, HULL, © Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
SAMPLES, PRICHS, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent, Established 1847. 


.. THE LANE END WORKS, Liwe 


f (Chairman—J, SPENCER BALFour, M.P, General Manager—T, FREEMAN.) 


~ London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
GLAZED BRiICESs: 


CiLA ¥Y —Won-absorbent and Ferruginous. GLAZE —Hard and almost Indestructible. 


RICKS.—vlease specify 


*caston Glas GLAZED TILES, TILES. Please selty 


“ Patent Security.” 
LEW. 


With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and CEILINGS. 


N.B.—These cannct detach through Vibration or Damp, 


Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOUSE, including 
Messrs. Sprers & Ponn’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 


i 
oe | ee ee wubacries ent by 2 cab oP Does, seer 
Wh vs ' Liabili 
BOLINEUHI’? Employers Liability Assurance 
AVENARIUS. Corporation, Limited. 


World-famed Preservative of Wood, Ropes, &c¢., 
and Preventive of Dampness in Walls. 84 & 85 KING WILLIAM STREET PE.C, 

Used with immense success by Military Authorities, Foard 

of Works, Railway Companies, Tramways, Mines, Builders, 


aauaisig3ay 


REGISTERED 
mz | 
am, 


Contractors, Public Gardens, Estat2s, Brewers, &. &. CAPITAL, 41,000,000. 
Fully Subscribed, £500,000. 
Paid Up, £100,000. 
Registered), ? 

core Freyan tie of Rust on al nds of Tron, Steel, and EMPLOYERS LIABILITY. 

ther Metals. Protector ai Yood or fron. Pro- Q : 

estan aiid prewense ce of Pepa ee: Bills exposed ta GENERAL ACCIDENTS. IBRAY'S 
the weather, Finest Material for Producing Enamel Paints, FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 

ARTSCH & CO 8. STANLEY BROWN er dost 

PETERS, B their authorised Agents.’ DERBY, . General Manager, HINGES AND BOLTS. > i 
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CONSETT. 


For Forming Cricket Ground at Black Hill, for the Consett 


; JARROW— continued. 
For Laying Pipe Sewers, Bede Burn Road. 


and District Cricket Club. Borough Surveyor, Jarrow. pirate Basct 
Christopher & Brannigan, Black Hill. : LISS 0 G. Maughan, Jarrow : Fs : £233 0 0 
Newton Bros., Ovingham . e350 0 G,. Smith, Newcastle : iar Pes- 9 3 
G. W. SMITH, Newcastle (accepted) 89 Ig 2 i[- McGuiRrgE, Byker (accepted), . 216 0 2 
ay ReCarter, Durham. ie B5nr0: 0 
Osfield, Black Hill ~. |. 34 0 0/F eatin 
3 or Building Schools to Accommodate 372 Boys and Girls 
with Residences for Master and Mistress, including 
GOOLE. Boundary Walls and Fences, &c., at Leigh, near Southend. 
For Building Vicarage House, Stables, and Outbuildings, on-Sea, for the Leigh School Board. Mr. WALTER J. 
Goole. Messrs. SMITH & BRODRICK, Architects, Hull. WooD, Architect, 1 Finsbury Circus, and Southend, Essex. 
Clark & Ward, York : ; : ° + £2,969 Ia.“ Quantities by Mr. Henry Bushell, 1 Finsbury Circus, 
Frederick Blackburn, Hull f ‘ B.OATAITT) © H. Bridell, Greenwich «£5:4COm OMG 
Exors. of late Thos. Southern, Hull. 2,903 6 6 G. Dobson, Colchester - 5,240 0 0 
Oswald Tasker, Goole . : : . 2,800 0 oO S. Mayes, Southend. . 4,803. 0 0 
Harold Arnold & Son, Doncaster : ; ee OO <0 Olver & Richardson, Southgate . . - 4,796 0 0 
Jackson Rrothers, Goole . : ; aeayONGc!,O. 0 S. C. Parmenter, Braintree 4,705 9 O 
William Denison, Normanton . : . 2,515 10 o| J; Steward, Southend 4,690 0 o 
H. KELSEY & SoNs, Goole (accepled ) : P e2400r 0) 0 FP. E. Woodhams, Southend 4,574 0 O 
J. Edmunds, Poplar . 4,547 | ono 
C. Orfem, Colchester 4,445 oo 
JERSEY. DARKE & SON, Southend * 4,423 oO 


-For Building Parish Hall for St. 
Curry, Architect, 21 Halkett Place, St. Helier’s. 


Saviours, Jersey. Mr. A, 


* Accepted after modifications, 
LEWISHAM. 


’ 


enlve Quesne, he Helier’s : - £3,850 9 O|} For Erecting New Boundary Wall and Re-er g g 
A Springate & Baker, St. Helier’s - 3,490 90 0 at the Anchor heen for Messrs. Aa ae 
Peer, StuHelier’s. . 9. 3,469 9 0 Limited. Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
ise Sueur & Viel, St. Helier’s . ; 313004.0 0 78 High Street, Lewisham. 
T. Blampied, St. Helier’s . ‘ é 27 Ob LO Kennard Bros. . £32270 0 
S.-J. Jierrard ; ‘ 1 E3154 0, 0 
JARROW. Pritchard . g 282- OO 
For Taking Down West Boundary Wall at the Jarrow Recrea- Hoare . . . co ee 25 OO 
tion Ground, and Rebuilding 30 yards westward. Mr. Rozson Lewisham (accepted ) Jwesenns: veesens oe ee 
J. PETREE, Borough Survey or, ger ON: LLANBOIDY. 
G. Coates, South Shields. ; ; - £315 8 o| For Building Farmhouse at Cilhengroes, Llanboidy. Messrs. 
G. Hall, Gateshead. ‘ F 3 : fs (265410 O G, MORGAN & SON, Architects, Carmarthen. 
W. Storar, Jarrow. ‘ : A 248 15 O I, THOMAS, Llanboidy (accepted ) ; £200. 0. 0 
G. Smith, Newcastle . , . 2EGEIO 9 LLANGAIN, 
G, Maughan, Jarrow : 205 15 1 | For Building Farmhouse at Llangain. Messrs. G. MORGAN & 
Lishman, Newcastle 198 10 oO SON, Architects, Carmarthen. 
T. Long, Newcastle 195. 2 6|- D, Jenkins ,. set sil tees Mint NiltetammIeG700 CO. 0 
J. Smith, Jarrow . . : earl 7Cy LOO W. Davies .. ; 5 : 23Eh OL HO 
JOYCE BROS,, Newcastle (accepted ) “ , ser. O 5. Bees Llangunnock (accepted ) @ 3 2605 O-=0 


a SPRAGUE & CO. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Bits or Quantitizs, SpeciFicaTions & REPORTS 

Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 


ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


| 192 Fileet St... London, 


: 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 


Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


, SHAKESPEARE 
mm PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Yoorsax & CO., POcarry Owners. 


Prices 


| Railway agi on Gir sticn for Deilvery at avy Port or ys 


BATH on, for all ere sh 

electe specially to suit Architects’ 
Ee STONE {F°5 Specifications and Builuers’ use. 
Adaress—YOCKNE & €O, Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts, 


se 


Ou JANTITIES, &e, LITHOGR? APHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 


Accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) 


20 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 
now ready, price Gd. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
WO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED, 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & COQ. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, &c., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Tes‘imonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


UA BLOCK PAVING 


on (Mr. WuiTeE’s SysTEm). 
sith Eye Churches, Schools, 
vy Offices, &c. 


( z ie 
EN NS Lstimates and full particulars 
<< 


=) on application to 

Ze (as THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
Hy Woop PAvinG AND STEAM 

5 * JorneERY WoRKS, 

~ Clapham Junction, S.W. 


SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing eee Continnous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 
Every description of Artistic and Commercial 


Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW- STREET ' SQUARE, LONDON, £.C. 
JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BU!LDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


—|QUEX IRON COMPANY, 


KILBURN, 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, ape Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 
ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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i LONDON. 

For Erection of Billiard Room, for Mr. F. Bailey, Addison 
Road, Kensington, W. Mr. F. LE RossIGNoL, F.S.I., 
Architect and Surveyor, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall 
Street. 

J. LANGHAM (accepted) . : .  ~ « £OAg' ol oO 


For Altering and Fitting-up Offices, Nos 62 and 63 Mark Lane, 
for Messrs. Osborne, O’Donnell & Osborne. Mr. F. LE 
ROSSIGNOL, F.S.I., Architect and Surveyor, 1 Gresham 
Buildings, Basinghall Street. 

A. WALKER (acceftea) . . ; P24 ne 

For Reconstructing 240 feet of 12 inch and g inch sewer, 
with Manhole and Flushing Shaft, for the South Hornsey 
Local Board. 

A. W. & J. Porter. ' ; 4 £70 14 


; fe) 
T. Adams. : . ; ‘ 75 15 50 
F, Stubbings . - ‘ , : 73 9 
T. Williamson ; : j . : : 69) Ono 
J. GARTON (accepied) . 5 : - ‘ aso) ONO 


For Decorations and Laying Oak Parquet Floor in Drawing- 

room, for Captain Dennison, 13 Berkeley Square. 

C. HINDLEY & SONS (accepted) . ; : ~ £68 T0* 6 

For Laying an Oak Parquet Floor in Drawing-room, for Sir 
William Plowden, M.P., 5 Park Crescent, N.W. 

C, HINDLEY & SONS (accepted) . ; ; * 407 1020 


NANTWICH. 
For Building Infirmary at the Workhouse, Nantwich Union. 
Mr. J. A. DAVENPORT, Architect, 152 Hospital Street, 
Nantwich, 


MILFORD HAVEN. 
For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the Alma Tavern, Milford 
Haven, South Wales, for Mr. J. Vaughan. Messrs, BALDWIN 
& Woop, Architects, Milford Haven, and 1 Finsbury 


Circus. Quantities by Mr. Henry Bushell, 1 Finsbury 
Circus, 
Simmons, Milford Haven - . . . £1,003 4am 
Cole, Milford Haven ; ‘ : : + 657 sonny 
William, Milford Haven . é : ; 5 645 0 oO 
Phelps & Co, Milford Haven . d : . 558 15 oOo 


NORTHAW. 
For Enlargement of Vicarage House, Northaw, Potters Bar. 


Messrs. CHARLES KIRK & SONS, Architects, Sleaford, 

Quantities by Architects. 
Robert Williams, Barnet . ; . . . £1,183" One 
T. & W. Savage, St. Albans. : 1,055 "Omg 
John Carnon, Barnet ; 997 90 O 
Gabriel Warboys, Bassingbourne ‘ : 938 oO © 
C. Miskin, St. Albans F : Z 933 OG 
RuDD & SON, Grantham (accepted ) : ‘ 925 O78 

NORTHFIELD. 


For Constructing Underground Tank, Laying 650 yards of 
6-inch Collecting Drain, Refixing Two Wrought-iron 
Boilers, and Laying a Cast-iron Distributing Main and 
Necessary Services, at the Cottage Homes, Shenley Fields, 
Northfield, for the Guardians of King’s Norton Union, 
Mr. ROBERT GODFREY, Engineer, 23 Valentine Road, 
King’s Heath. 


JENKINS & SON, Leamington (accepted) £330 Om 


R. Yates, Shifnal . ; Ae Ase ke ele) 

Bleakeley & Sons, Birkenhead . ; ; «, 5, 5001.05 0 

J. H. Turner, Knutsford . : : : 56507 ONS PENARTH. 

J. Fowles, Winsford . 4 : » 5,234 0 O| For Building Public Offices, Stables, &c., for the Penarth 
J. Massey & Sons, Alderley Edge : : Lees tes One Local Board. Mr. JAMES COURT, Town Surveyor, Archi- 
A. P. Cotterill, Crewe : : j 7 1 Om OmnO tect. Quantities by Mr. Havelock Cornish, M.S.A. 

S. Manley, Aston : ; ; 5 ; “4,070 0770 J. C. Edmunds, Penarth . 5 : = _ £2,910 0 O 
J. Matthews, Nantwich . ‘ ‘ 74,054 tO oO L. Purnell, Penarth . : ; : . 2,645 7am 
T. W. Meadows, Heaton Nortis : 5 14,616" 0 0 S. Shepton & Son, Cardiff : ' , » 2,570 oumm 
J. Harding, Nantwich . <7 E75 OO jf. Jones, Penarth . ‘ : ; : . 2,478 I500o 
F. Latham, Nantwich ;. A » 4,498 Io Oo F. Speed, Penarth ‘ : . 2,473 one 
J. Wood & Son, Willaston : . 14,399 -0'110 M. H. TAPE, Penarth (accepted ) : 4 « 2,424 "Ome 
J. T. GRESTY, Willaston (accepted Ve : » 4,350 0 0 Surveyor’s estimate . . : ‘ . 2,300 "Olam 


“Surveying and Mathematical Instroments, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s.6d, each ; by post, 1s. 8d. 


ROOFING 


Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 43, 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments | - 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. : 
ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SERT POST! |; 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for Survryine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, S255 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


818 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED "1837. 


“SH UBES ¢ Ue D CEMENT 


1121bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1}inch ; 


BEST GREEN 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 

Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
Tlighest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 

London, 1862. 

* Model Dwelling,” 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 
"§ ) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 

ge DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


‘BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60., 


KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTEHRED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, © 
NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


SLATES, 


New- 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
repaired. No stoppage of 

Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
AND 


Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to squareinch. with less 
. \ than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardift 

\ and Hereford Water Works. 
,\ Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving, 


sumac ff ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 


Quick setting; test 3 parts 


seven days. 


DRAWINGS, 


ND BLUE PROCES 8S COPIES 
SURVEYS, ‘DESIGNS. PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
&c. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman, 


a oi de bject, 
FINSBURY DRAW ING OFFICE, object. 
70 PAVEMENT “B.C. 
TELEGRAMB—. 


TRACINGS, Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
} mates free Distance no 


Standard Testing Sand, 23u lbs, 
per square inch ; 28 days. The 
S finest, most plastic, es sand 
Qi Ror ae carrying, and cheapest Cement 
a RARE MAR in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making dye in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, & 
Samples samicient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BLuE Lis LiM#, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 


PILKINGTON & Co., 


SEYSSEL, 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, BRACECHURCH ST.,E.6, 


“Blackburn, Nottingham.” & 


poate. THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


S PH A L TE ESTAB.] LIMITED. [1871. 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 


Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS S, Lim? 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


MANSFIELD 


ANCASTER 


FROM THE 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, =i, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


‘ LINDLEY ” 
ANCASTER, 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,—Oflice; 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, H.C. ~ 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808, 
Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby 


Specialty: ‘‘BALTIC REDWOOD.” 
Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awarde 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886, 


STONE, 


STONE, 


QUARRIES, 
Near GRANTHAM. 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ORPINGTON. 
For Erection of Village Hall at Orpington, Kent, for Mr. A. 
Brown. Mr. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, AR.I.B.A., Architect 
and Surveyor, 1 Basinghall Street, and Orpington. 


E. Lawrance & Sons, London . : 4 ~£3755 0 O 
H. Somerford & Son, Clapham oI OO 
D. Payne, bromley . : 5 : S320 0. © 
W. Hort & Son, Croydon (accefted ) 3,150 0 O 


PLAISTOW. 
For Alterations to the Prince Frederick Public-house, Plaistow, 
Kent, for Messrs. H. & V. Nicholl, Limited. Mr. ALBERT 
L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 78 High Street, Lewisham. 


C. Kobson SoSol Oe 
Hoare . : . : ‘ 5 : 3 s ee) ) © 
Pritchard . : : : - : é a MEOW, ool fe) 
Kennard Bros. . : ‘ : ; ; 114.507.0910 
Knight. : : : : : ; : aardo3.4 08.0 
D. PAYNE, Bromley (accepted) . ; : 3629.0. 0 


RADCLIFFE. 
For Building Ten Houses, Ainsworth Road, Radcliffe, for 
Messrs. J. Young & Co. 
Accepted Tenders. 


J. Comfort, Bury, brickwork : ; : 2,002,104 6 
W. Rigby, Radcliffe, joiner . : ; : soo "GO 
J. Burton, Radcliffe, mason 5 : 318 10 O 
R. Caton, Bury, plumber 6 E 5 Wk Cr © 
Evans & Son, Manchester, plasterer . ; Peril 200. O 
Royle & Sons, Whitefield, slater Oe Kel ae 


ST. ALBANS. 
For Building Coal Store at the Works of the St. Albans Gas 


Company. 
Dickson, St. Albans. : : : of:535. OO 
Miskin, St. Albans. : : 2 : A272 CO 
SAVAGE, St. Albans (accepted) . ; ; 360 0 oO 


WALTON-ON-THAMES. 

For Alterations and Additions to Stables, &c, Rosedale, 
Walton-on-Thames, for Mr. P. Riddell. Mr. F. LE Ros- 
SIGNOL, F.S.I., Architect and Surveyor, 1 Gresham Build- 
ings, Basinghall Street, E.C. Quantities not supplied. 


J. Langham. : : : : . £869 0 0 
E. J. Ingram ; : : : ; “ . 2053. 0° 0 
H. Faulkner : : : : : . 665 0 Oo 
B. INGRAM & Co. (accepied ) : ; ~ . 565 fe) 


: WORTHING. 

For Salt-glazed, Socket-jointed, Stoneware Drain-pipes, 378 feet 
run of 6-inch, 515 feet of g-inch Pipes, and 1,310 feet of 
12-inch Pipes, for the Worthing Local Board. Mr.WALTER 
HORNE, Surveyor. 


J. Churcher, Worthing. ; £96 15 oO 
J. Jennings & Co., Poole. . 89 12 8 
Stiff & Son, Lambeth ee: OR Cy CRBS 
Doulton & Co, Lambeth . ‘ : ¢ PL COMTOmEa: 
Kinson Pottery Co, Poole . : ; é TAT POR 
H. S. Jones & Co., Poole (accepted) . . «. 75 16° 3 
W. W. Smith, Worthing F 75 BORIS 
YORK. 


lor Carved Pine Casings for Doors and Pilasters, &c, for 
Mr. James Coates, Helperby Hall, York. Mr. CHARLES 
KE. SAYER, Architect. 


C, HINDLEY & SONS (accepted ) vt) SSF eORO 


TRADE NOTES. 
IT is proposed to acquire the Carnarvon Castle Hotel in 
Wolverhampton, and a limited liability company has been 
formed in the town for the purpose, and with a view to a new 
and more commodious hotel, with ample stabling accommoda- 
tion, and also to erect a number of new shops. , Mr. James 
Wilson, of the Coach and Horses Hotel, has been appointed 
managing director. 

OWING to representations made to the Thames Conserva- 
tors by a deputation of bargeowners and traders, who complain 
of the great delay in getting barges through Teddington Lock, 
it has been decided to widen the cut above the lock, and also 
the lock itself, and to carry out other improvements. 

A NEW mission hall has been erected in Whitecross 
Street, E.C , and special attention has been paid to the venti- 
lation, the latest improved form of Messrs. Robert Boyle & 
Son’s patent self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for 
the extraction of the vitiated air. 

THE Builder and Woodworker of New York says :—“A 
unique building which is described as a ‘ Coal-palace’ is to be 
erected in East St. Louis. It is to be three storeys high, with 
an area of 150 feet by 300 feet. The coal companies will 
furnish the material for the superstructure—black coal of every 
kind, wrought out by saw, by mason’s hammer, and into artistic 
forms by the carver’s chisel. The first floor will be polished coal 


__SHORLAND’S 


PATENT WARM-AIR GENERATING 


MANCHESTER GRATE, 


| | ADE IN EVERY DESIGN. 
sa Ml WA Now being supplied to the Nottingham Fever Hospital, 
o rel | | 9 99 ”9 Derby 99 99 
ge 99 99 Wigan 99 99 
is ~ An Birmingham ,, e 
93 39 99 Ilkley 99 99 
a of Ashton-under-Lyne “A 


MANY THOUSANDS IN_ USE 


In Schools, Asylums, Hospitals, Banks, Palaces, Jails, Work- 
houses, Mansions, Cottages, &c., &c. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
oo 
THOS. CARNELLEY, Esq., D.Sc. (London), F.C.S., Professor of 


Chemistry, says in his Report on the cost and efficiency of the heating and ventila- 
tion of Schools :—‘*‘ Manchester Grates’ are much more effective in keeping the air 


||| of the rooms pure than ordinary Grates.” 


S. N. STOKES, Esq., H.M. Inspector of Schools for Southwark, in his 
Report on Warming and Ventilating, says :—‘‘ Experience leaves no doubt upon my 
mind that the Manchester School Grate affords the best means of warming a School, 
It also promotes ventilation, which is not adequately provided in schoolrooms.” 


| Hundreds of Testimonials and New Illustrated Price List Free on application. 
! 


E. H. SHORLAND, 
St, Gabriel’s Works, Erskine St., Manchester. 


8 
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and pillars of coal will support the floor—coal, coal every- 
where. The purpose of the building will be to continually 
exhibit the agricultural and mineral products of southern 
Illinois.” 

THE new Board schools, Normanton, are warmed and venti- 
lated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


AN inquiry has been held under the Local Government 
Board respecting a proposal of the Halifax Town Council to 
borrow money for the erection of new baths in Victoria Street 
East. 

THE contract for the erection of the second part of the new 
military stores at Forthside, Stirling, has been obtained by 
Messrs. James Hay & Son, contractors, Perth, by whom also 
the first portion was erected. The estimate is said to be over 
30,000/., and the work is expected to last for at least two years. 


ON Tuesday, February 11, the interesting ceremony of 
starting the new clock and chimes in the tower of the new 
municipal buildings, Fawcett Street, Sunderland, was performed 
by the Mayoress (Mrs. Shadforth). The clock has been erecting 
for some time, and workmen have been engaged regulating it 
so as to have it in as perfect condition as possible before it was 
set going. A few minutes to twelve the Mayoress started the 
clock, and when the chimes rang out they were greeted with a 
cheer from the crowd in front of the building. The following 
is a description of the clock :—The clock shows the time 
on four external cast-iron dials. The circles, figures, and 
minutes—which are glazed with opal glass for illumination —are 
8 feet 6 inches in diameter. The hands are of copper, balanced, 
or counterpoised within. There are four strong sets of dial or 
motion wheels of gun metal, cut and polished on the engine, 
for carrying the hands; double and single universal joints of 
gun metal, with silvered glass reflectors behind the dials, also 
day reflectors and gas fittings, and automatic gas apparatus for 
turning on and off the gas according to the seasons of the year. 
The clock frame is on the horizontal bed plan, cast all in one 
piece, the top surface of which is 
all the necessary fittings can be properly adjusted on it. The 
frame rests upon iron girders, firmly built into the walls of the 


separately if required in case of alteration or accident. The 
large going wheel is 16 inches in diameter, with maintaining 
power attached to keep the clock going during winding-up. It 


Tx BATH STI 


Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices ; 


planed perfectly flat so that | 


has also all Lord Grimthorpe’s improvements inserted, the 
double-legged gravity escapement with a 13 seconds compen- 
sated pendulum, composed of zinc and iron tubes with steel 
rod through the centre, and a cylindrical shaped bob of solid 
cast-iron weighing 3 cwts., under which is placed a degree plate 
showing the arc of the pendulum. All the barrels are of iron 
with patent steel cords. The hours are struck on a bell of 
about 4°tons,jand the large wheel of the striking train is 21 inches 
in diameter, with ten cams faced with steel, raising a hammer 
of proper size for bringing out the full tone of the bell, with 
wrought iron shaft pivoted in iron frame with hardened and 
tempered steel check spring attached. The correct Cambridge 
or Westminster quarters are struck by five hammers on four 
bells of about 34 tons, or total weight of bells for hours and 
quarters 7 tons. The clock is constructed on the lines of the 
fine clock erected by the makers (Messrs. Potts & Sons) at 
Lincoln Cathedral, which was the first of this kind, and Roch- 
dale and Bolton Town Hall afterwards. The first blow of the 
quarter hammer at fifteen, thirty, and forty-five minutes past the 
hour is struck exactly at Greenwich time, the first blow of the 


hour hammer being struck exactly at the hour, and the quarters, — 


which are let off independent of the hour, being struck a little 
before the time at the hours, the quarter main wheel being 
22 inches in diameter, with a full set of cams attached for 
lifting the hammers. There are two index dials inside the 
clock chamber for setting the hands, one showing the seconds 
and the other the minutes. Taking it altogether it is one of 
the finest clocks in the district, and the bells are not only large 
but have a sweet sound withthem. They are supplied direct to 
the council by Messrs. John Warner & Sons, bellfounders, 
makers of the Leeds and Bolton Town Hall bells; the clock 
and fixing Ly Messrs. Potts & Sons, of Leeds, who obtained 
the order in public competition against some of the leading 
firms. ‘ 
THE town clerk of Pontefract on Saturday the 13th inst. 
renewed his application at the West Riding Court, through the 
borough surveyor, for a theatrical license for the Assembly 
Rooms. Two of the county magistrates had previously in- 
spected the building and are of opinion that the exits from the 


| stage are decidedly unsatisfactory, and that they would not be 
tower. All the bushes or bearings are of gun metal, screwed | 
into the frame, so that each or any wheel may be removed | 


justified in granting the license. The question has been 
adjourned for a week, but it is hardly probable a license will be 
granted without Mr. Edwards, the county surveyor, who has 
not yet inspected the building, can report that the exits are what 


they should be. 
F ? : Z $ g LD 


E-= fa "ER? Ez. LONDON DEPOTS. 


Sind aueenee ‘“ OOLITE, BATH.” G. W. Railway Mileags Station, 
LONDON OFFICE, ' OOLITE, LONDON.” 2 Paddington. 
THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are 1n a L. & 83. W. B. Station, 
QUARRIES. Nine Eims, 


BOX GROUND. 
COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 


CORSHAM DOWN. i ah) 
CORNGRIT. saac Sumsion. 


by 
Pictor & Sons. 


position to supply every description of Bath Stone 
from any and all of the quarries previously owned 


Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. 


SUMMER DRIED 
SEASONEU STONE 
FOR WINTER USE 


R. J. Marsh & Co., 
Limited. 
8. R. Noble. 


FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co., Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
& 


NEW PATENT PRIMING AND STAIN. 


Acknowledged by experts of nearly every country to be one of the most important inventions of the Nineteenth Century. 


KALLKOLITH is one of the most marvellous inventions of the present age, and is used as a priming in place of the now almost obsolete 


oil-colour. It produces an exquisite smoothness, combined with great durability, and amalgamates thoroughly with wood, iron, cement, 
stone, plastering, &c. 


CHEAPNESS,—It saves at least 100 per cent. in comparison with any other priming now in use, being less than half the weight. 
ECONOMY is manifested by the fact that one 14-lb. tin of KALLEOLITA goes further than three times the same quantity of oil-colour. 
DRYING POWERS,—It dries within one to two hours, thereby greatly facilitating the quick dispatch of labour. 4 


DURABILITY.—Where KALLKOLITG is used it imparts an amount of durability to all oil-colonrs used u;on it which has never yet — 
been obtained, and one of the most important advantages in its use is that the paint put upon it does not blister. : 


PA PER-HANG ING.—Walls prepared with KALLEOLITH, thinned with seven parts of water, givea great additional advantage to 
the hanging of all descriptions of papers. 


Price per case of 8 Tins of 14 Ibs. each, net 408., packing included. Special terms to Wholesale Buyers and Shippers. 


_ Address—KALLKOLITH CO., 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 7 


. 
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Af a special meeting of the Sanitary Committee of the Bolton 


Corporation on Wednesday a scheme for the better housing of 
the poor was considered, and a resolution passed to the effect 
that it was desirable to erect labourers’ dwellings. 


OUNDLE SEWERAGE, 


THE Commissioners of Oundle, at a special meeting, con- 
sidered plans submitted by Mr. W. H. Radford, CE, of 
Nottingham, for the sewage disposal of the town. The engi- 
neer explained that he proposed to purify the sewage in 
duplicate precipitation and filtration tanks, the chemicals and 
filtering medium being supplied by the International Sewage 
Purification Company. The sewage mud would be pumped on 
to air-drying pits by means of a small circular windmill. The 
whole of the town sewage would be delivered to this site by 
various new pipe sewers, the sewage of one low-lying locality 
being pumped into a high-level sewer by a small compressed 
air-pump placed under the street, and supplied with compressed 
air through a pipe from the new waterworks engine. The 
Commissioners decided to carry out the scheme in its entirety. 


THE BLACK SPOTS OF GLASGOW, 


A LECTURE on the “ Black Spots of Glasgow” was delivered 
by Bailie Morrin on the 12th inst, at a meeting held in 
Bridgeton Cross Public Hall. 

Mr. M‘Phun, the chairman, in opening the proceedings, 
explained that the “ black spots” to which Bailie Morrin would 
refer were the insanitary houses in the city. After he became 
a member of the Town Council he had bean astonished to find 
to what an extent the Corporation themselves were sinners in 
regard to this class of property. They held 560,000/, worth cf 
such houses. He had got a list of the property, and had 
visited it from tenement to tenement as far as he possibly 
could. He had found the property, as a whole, in a most 
disgraceful condition. He dared say the meeting was aware 
that a Bill was before Parliament inteadei to compel the land- 
lords to put their property into a better sanitary condition than 
at present. At first sight it seemed a little odd, perhaps, that 
the Corporation should be doing what they could in favour of 
that measure, seeing that they held so much bad property 
themselves. But he found that the members of the Town 
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Council were divided on the subject, and that there would even 
be a difficulty in committee in carrying a proposal compelling 
them to improve their own property. But when the measure 
to which he had alluded became law, the necessary power would 
be conferred for dealing with insanitary properties. 

Bailie Morrin, who remarked he spoke as a member of the 
City Improvement Trust and on facts gathered by the Sanitary 
Department and focussed by Dr. Russell and himself, said that 
they could easily judge of the character of the property in a 
locality by examining the death-rate. There were some 
districts where the rate was out of all proportion to that which 
prevailed in the city generally, and which were well worth 
special attention. Over the whole of Glasgow from 1882 to 
1887 the death-rate was 24°5. That district of the city known 
as Kelvinhaugh and Sandyford had the lowest rate, 16 per 
thousand per annum ; while the Bridgegate and wynds had the 
highest death-rate, or 4o per thousand. The death-rate of 
children was another delicate index of the ‘sanitary condition 
of a district, for infant life was very sensitive to unhealthy 
surroundings. In Kelvinhaugh and Sandyford the death-rate 
among children from 1880 to 1887 was 113. In Bridgegate 
and the wynds it was 231 per thousand born, while in the 
remainder of the city for the same period the rate was 148. It 
was stated, he said, that under the present law the sanitary 
authorities had not sufficient power to deal with insanitary 
dwellings. All he had to say was that if they cOuld not get 
powers, Home Rule ought to be imperatively demanded in 
order that laws which would meet the exigencies of the case 
might find their way to the statute-book. Once more it 
seemed the city fathers were going to make an attempt to 
deal with matters, but it was expected that the landlords would 
be up inarms. They had been successful in the past ia resist- 
ing any measure that had for its object the social and moral 
welfare of the people. Until some radical change were made 
he believed the result would remain the same. Why, he asked, 
should not the sanitary authorities be empowered to shut up 
houses that were instrumental in sending to a premature grave 
thousands of human beings? and why should not the pro- 
prietors in such cases be compelled to put their property 
into a sanitary condition? If a building were so constructed 
that sanitary arrangements could not be carried out, the 
proprietor should be called upon to reconstruct it without 
receiving compensation from the citizens. In speaking of pro- 
perty belonging to the City Improvement Trust it was necessary 
to bear in mind that the Trust had come into existence for the 
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specific purpose of purchasing property that was declared to 
be in an unhealthy condition. He was not prepared to speak 
as to the manner in which the Town Council of that day had 
performed its duties as representatives of the people. But the 
fact still stared them in the face that the trustees, on behalf of 
the people, held a large amount of property of the description 
he had mentioned. ‘He was proud, however, to be able to 
state that a great change for the better had taken place in 
many of the worst localities in the city, but a vast amount of 
work still remained to be accomplished. One of the great 


difficulties which met them on the threshold was the fact that. | 
' At the meeting of the local medical officers of health in Man- 


all the expense connected with the Trust had to be borne by 
one class of the community, viz. the tenant ratepayers. The 
benefits to health had undoubtedly been great, but looking at 
the matter from a commercial standpoint, the landlords had 
also benefited in the increased rents whichthey were receiving. 
The policy now being followed by the authorities should have 
been adopted before. Speaking of remedies, he said that the 
adoption of the single tax on land values would go a long way 
towards removing the cause of overcrowding. If the conditions 
under which the “people lived were improved he felt sure that 
there would be a corresponding improvement in the habits of 
the people, and the young and rising generation might toa 
large extent be rescued from the personal and moral degrada- 
tion of their present surroundings. Thousands of people were 
driven to intemperance on account of the localities in which 
they lived. On the other hand, however, he maintained with 
all the strength of words which he had at his disposal, that a 
still larger number of people were so utterly degraded that 
even were the means of living better placed at their disposal 
they would continue to live in foul localities. But the existence 
of high Jand values at every step blocked the way of reform. 
Until the radical change of imposing a single tax on such 
values was adopted they would never be successful in the battle 
against filth and every species of immorality. 

Mr. Burt said, so far as the solution of the difficulty was 
concerned, he felt they had before them one of the most im- 
portant questions which could be presented to any community. 
They were now being asked whether they meant to die or 
whether they meant to spring up again into renewed life and 
activity, and to obtain a higher and better position than they 
had done in the past. What they had to do was not to try and 
patch up their social system. They had to get at the bottom 
of it, and to root out the cause of the disease. The overcrowd- 
ing which existed was solely due to the present system of hold- 


ing land in great centres of industry, and what was wanted, as 
the lecturer had pointed out, was that land values should be 
taxed. 

Mr. Paton, in proposing a vote of thanks to Bailie Morrin, 
also spoke in ‘favour of the taxation of land values, and said 
that 10 per cent. of a tax would assuredly be sufficient to 


abolish the slums and bring about an improvement all round. 


LEAD IN DRINKING-WATER. 


chester on the 14th inst. a paper on “ Plumbism due to Lead- 
polluted Water, and the best Method for its Prevention,” was 
read by Dr. John Brown, who said that he had drawn the atten- 
tion of the Local Government Board to the subject and to the 
evils of water polluted by lead. He described a number of 
cases of plumbism in various Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
Derbyshire towns, where the water had been found to be largely 
impregnated with lead. To medical officers, as sanitarians, the 
important question was how to provide pure water for the 
people, and with regard to one means of preventing disease, as 
far as plumbism was concerned, he considered that the use of 
lead service-pipes should be discontinued. In many cases iron 
service-pipes were used, but the use of lead pipes was still very 
extensive. Asa substitute for lead pipes a certain kind of steel 
pipe made by Sir James Kitson had been suggested, 
and he himself suggested that where lead service-pipes 
were largely employed the water should be filtered through 
carbon or sandstone. By this means the lead elements 
of the liquid were modified. The President thought the only 
means by which plumbism could be prevented was to replace 
lead service-pipes by some other material, such as steel or steel 
alloy. Sanitary authorities should have power to make regula- 
tions as to the material, and to supervise the construction of 
service-pipes. Dr. Vacher was of opinion that a vitreous-lined 
iron tube would be the only safe pipe. Dr. Kenyon suggested 
an extension of the system of sand filtration. Dr. Thompson 
spoke of the prevalence of lead-poisoning in Sheffield, but re- 
marked that so many trades in Sheffield used lead that it was 
difficult exactly to fix cases which were due to polluted water. 
There had been, however, some hundreds of cases which were 
entirely attributed to lead poisoning in water. The feeling in 
Sheffield was that the pollution was due to vegetable acid, but 
there was no doubt that sulphuric acid might have {Baye Soe to 
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do with it. Hethought it would be desirable to represent to the 
Local Government Board the necessity of making an exhaustive 
inquiry into the subject. On the motion of Dr. Vacher, 
seconded by Dr. Hirst, it was resolved :—“ That this branch of 
the Society of Medical Officers of Health is of opinion that the 
danger from lead-pollution of drinking water is considerable, 
and requests the Local Government Board to institute an 
inquiry at an early date.” 


THE EDINBURGH EXHIBITION, 


A MEETING of the London Committee of the Edinburgh 
Exhibition was held at the Mansion House on Monday; Sir 
G. H. Chubb, in the absence of the Lord Mayor, presided. 
The Chairman stated that he had recently visited Edinburgh 
in order to obtain information as to the progress and relative 
importance of the Exhibition, which would be opened during 
the first week in May. The site was undeniably a good one, 
‘in an open space and a most attractive situation. There were 
two railway stations in the grounds, and the canal would 
be used for the conveyance of visitors by electric launches. 
The Exhibition consisted of two large buildings connected by 
a covered walk. One would contain industrial, art and general 
exhibits, and the other the electrical and engineering sections. 
The grounds would be utilised in various novel and attractive 
ways. By far the largest proportionof exhibitors would be from 
England. The space had been applied for twice over, and 
nearly 100 of the chief electrical firms would exhibit. Several 
sections would be reserved for foreign countries, some of whom 
were exhibiting officially. The guarantee fund amounted to 
25,410/, and though there was every reason to suppose that 
the Exhibition, like those held in Edinburgh and Glasgow of 
recent years, would result in a surplus, yet it was desirable 
that the guarantee fund should amount to 4o,o0o/, An art 
section would be added, and also a special railway section, 
which, owing to the public spirit shown by the leading railway 
companies, was likely to be attractive. The promised visit of 
the Lord Mayor to Edinburgh had excited much pleasant in- 
terest. Mr. S, Lee Bapty, the general manager, gave particu- 
lars of the fine art section, and mentioned that there would be 
special post-office exhibits, illustrative of the progress of the 
- postal system during the last fifty years, and there would most 
likely be an exhibit of police relics. Foreign countries had 
come forward with fine exhibits, and the prospects of the 
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Exhibition, as a whole, were highly satisfactory. A motion, 
commending the movement for the increase of the guarantee 
fund was adopted, as was also one in furtherance of the interests 
of the art section, 


COLLAPSE OF THE TEMPLETON MILL, GLASGOW. 


THE following is the substance of the report by the commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the cause of the fall of Messrs. 
Templeton & Company’s Mill, at Greenhead, Glasgow :— 
Before adverting to the several suggestions which have been 
made as affording possible explanations of so great and un- 
expected a catastrophe, we may say both from the evidence 
and from personal inspection that the materials and workman- 
ship employed in the building were of excellent quality, and 
that no shortcoming in this respect can be held as having con- 
tributed to the accident. It has been suggested that the wind 
which caused the catastrophe was of very exceptional force. 
This must in any case have been difficult of proof, and it can 
hardly be said to have been satisfactorily established. It has 
been proved that at the time of the accident three very sudden 
and poweriul gusts followed each other at very short intervals, 
and no doubt the suddenness of the stroke, and its repetition, 
must have greatly enhanced the effect on the unfinished build- 
ing. It has also been urged that the situation of’ the building 
with reference to the Clyde Valley, the open expanse of 
Glasgow Green, and the adjacent houses of Monteith Row 
would expose it to a wind pressure greater than that spoken of 
by Professor Grant as registered at the Observatory, and 
evidence was adduced that at the Forth Bridge very different 
pressures were observed at the same time on different parts of 
the structure. Giving due weight to all these considerations, 
we do not find it necessary to assume that the wind pressure at 
the mill was at any time greater than the maximum of 17 lbs. to 
the inch reported by Professor Grant, and although we asked 
for evidence of other wreckage in the vicinity, such as the 
stripping off slates or damage to chimney pots, we obtained 
none which would go to prove any exceptional wind pressure 
at the time in this particular locality. In connection with the 
design of the front wall, several points have been referred 
to as likely to have contributed to the accident. This 
is the part of the structure in which the architect 
most materially departed from the sketch originally placed in 
his hands, the difference being in the introduction of fewer and 
larger window openings, the omission of the windows in the top 
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storey, and an added thickness given to the wall. We are 
satisfied that this front wall as executed was considerably 
stronger than as originally sketched, and also stronger than the 
back wall, which was executed in a substantial manner in 
accoradnce with the original sketch. It was thicker, and its 
surface solidity was greater. Its openings bore a smaller ratio 
to the solid portions of the wall. At the level of the first floor 
windows (the lowest part which gave way) the horizontal area 
of the piers in a given length of the front wall exceeded that in 
the same length of the back wall by 4o per cent., while their 
ageregate width exceeded that in the same length of the back 
wall by 20 per cent. The front wall was thus materially 
stronger than the back wall. It exceeded the dimensions re- 
quired by the Metropolitan Building Act, and taking into 
account its own strength and the support it received from the 
joists, as against a wind pressure from the outside, we must 
conclude that its failure was not the cause of the accident. 

It has been suggested that though this wall may have failed 
as a whole, the upper solid portion, which had not the support 
of joists inside, may have been blown over, that this woula 
destroy the joists and thus remove the support from the re- 
mainder of the front wall, which would then be inevitably over- 
turned. We are unable to assent to this theory, and that for 
two reasons—the first, because it does not accord with our 
calculations, which show that this portion of the wall from the 
joists of the top floor upward was sufficiently strong ; second, 
because that theory is not consistent with the practically in- 
stantaneous character of the collapse of the front wall in one 
mass, not one portion before the other. According to the 
theory under consideration, the wall must have fallen in suc- 
cessive portions, and however slight the interval of time, the 
compound character of the fall could hardly have been imper- 
ceptible to an onlooker. On this theory also it seems 
probable that the fall of the back wall would have been 
inwards, or at least that the stanchions would not have 
been inclined as they now are. The gabbart scaffold, 
which stood outside the front wal], has been referred to as 
contributing to the accident. The witness who spoke to this 
did not consider it a large factor, and we do not consider that 
it contributed to the accident. The mode of supporting the 
joists at the walls was severely commented on by some wit- 
nesses, who maintained that the joists should have been carried 
into the walls. Other witnesses expressed the opinion that the 
method adopted is superior to the other. This is one of several 
instances in which experienced practical men have taken 


diametrically opposite views on points raised in this inquiry. 

We have no hesitation in expressing our view that the method 

adopted, which is recommended by most competent authorities, 

and which certainly leaves the wall stronger than the other 

does, is to be preferred, and should be adopted in most cases, 

care being taken to preserve the “tie” between the front and 

back walls. This latter point seems in the present case to 

have received careful consideration, and we have come to the 

conclusion that the mode of supporting the joists did not in any 

way contribute to the accident. An important point raised was 

as to the most efficient arrangement of the floor beams in such 

a building. Here, again, there was a difference of opinion 

among experts. We are disposed to agree with those witnesses 

who held that the best arrangement for the general stability of 
the building is that the beams should run transversely, so as to 

connect the front and back wall at every bay and on every 

floor, rather than those who maintained that a better connec- 

tion was secured by placing the joists transversely, as in the 

case of this mill. The point is one of general interest, but is 

not of importance in this inquiry, as from the circumstances of 
the case we have concluded that this point had no material 

influence in determining the fall of the mill. Reference was 
made to a steam crane placed on the top tier of joisting above 

one of the iron columns, but nothing was said which could lead 

us to the conclusion that this crane in any way contributed to 

the accident. 

The points above referred to are those which have attracted 
most attention in connection with this accident, and which bulk 
most largely in the evidence tendered to us. Having passed 
them in review and failed to find in any or all of them a sufficient 
reason for the catastrophe, it becomes necessary to look at the 


portions of the building which have been less commented on, — 


Only one witness made reference to the back wall, and re- 
marked upon its weakness. It is not difficult to account for 
this. The back wall was not exposed directly to the full force 
of the wind, and it was natural to look for the cause of accident 


in the front wall, which was exposed directly to the storm, and — 


in which several unusual features seemed to suggest, prima 


facie, that they might have contributed to the disaster. At the 


time of the accident, however, the back wall was subject toa 
large, though unascertainable, wind-pressure, due to the open- 
ings in the front wal], and the absence of a roof, as well as to 
a considerable thrust transmitted from the front wall by the four 
tiers of joists which crossed the building. So many disturbing 
elements enter into these questions that it is not possible by 
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calculation to approximate with any certainty to the precise 
amount of these forces, but it is easy to ascertain that they 
must have been relatively large and such as required a strong 
wall to withstand them. Against these forces the back wall 
had nothing to oppose but its own lateral stability, because the 
joists which connected it with the front wall could not be a means 
of supporting it when they were themselves transmitting a thrust 
tending to overturn it. Wehavealready remarked that in matters 
of thickness and ratio of openings to solids it was inferior to the 
front wall. We may add that it fell, though but slightly, below the 
requirements of the Metropolitan Building Act. These con- 
siderations, however, do not disclose the whole weakness of the 
wall to resist lateral pressure. Leaving out of account the 
portions which were incorporated and strengthened by the 
staircases and other buildings at either end, the wall was 
150 feet long, and was entirely supported on iron lintels and 
stanchions, as already described. As there were no cross walls 
this back wall was in fact a sheet of brickwork 150 feet long 
and 66 feet high, perforated by a relatively large number of 


‘windows, resting on iron beams and stanchions, and having no 


connection except at the two ends with any other structure 
which could stiffen or support it. The statement of these facts 
is sufficient to show that it could oppose but a feeble resistance 
to lateral pressure. But the stanchions on which the wall rested 
were not altogether satisfactory. They have already been de- 
scribed, and, although well enough designed to support the 
vertical load, the fracture of the bases of five of them has shown 
conclusively in what respect they were deficient. Even while 
the pressure came upon them as a vertical and dead load, the 
centre of pressure, owing to the gradual thinning of the wall 
upwards, was considerably nearer the last or outer side than the 
other. They were, no doubt, amply sufficient to bear their load, 
as long as it was stationary ; but as soon as an oblique pressure 
came upon them in consequence of even a slight oscillation of 
the wall above, they were insufficient. The base plate project- 
ing 6 inches beyond the solid part of the stanchion without 


stiffening or gusset pieces gave way in one-third of them at the 


time of the accident, and, we believe, contributed materially to 
the failure. This back wall and the stanchions on which it 
rested were distinctly the weakest part of the whole building. 
The westerly gusts which prevailed at the time of the accident 
gave precisely the conditions which would test this part of the 


‘structure to the utmost, and take it at the greatest disadvantage. 


We must conclude that the weakest part of the structure under 
the conditions existing at the time was that to which the failure 


was due, and now we believe we are in a position to submit a 
correct explanation of the accident. The first gust caused the 
whole building to oscillate, an action which is inevitable in a 
structure of considerable height, and which should not damage 
a properly-designed construction ; but this oscillation severely 
strained the back wall, especially towards the centre of its 
length, and the cblique pressure which accompanied it fractured 
one or more of the base plates of the stanchions. The second 
gust, acting with increased force on the somewhat weakened 
structure, caused a greater swaying of the building, broke more 
of the base plates, and probably tilted some of the stanchions, 
causing the grinding of the wheels that was observed in the 
weaving shed. The third and strongest gust was probably 
that which caused the catastrophe. Under its impulse the 
already weakened wall, deprived of a portion of its effective 
support by the fracture of the base-plates, swayed beyond the 
narrow limit of its stability, and in its fall not only deprived the 
front wall of the support of the jcists, but actually by their 
connections assisted to drag it over. The result was the 
simultaneous collapse of both front and back walls already 
described. 

If not correct in all its details, which rest to some extent 
upon inference, this is its main features, and in its sequence is, 
in our opinion, undoubtedly the true account of the cause and 
manner of this most melancholy disaster. It is in strict 
accordance with facts, both as to the relative strength of the 
different parts of the building and as to the external forces 
acting on them at the time. It is also entirely in accordance 
with every fact observed in connection with the accident and 
with the appearance after the fall, and in particular with the 
indications furnished by the displacement and fracture of the 
iron stanchions, which are of a most instructive character. It 
also accounts for so much of the western wall falling outside 
against the wind. We are not seeking here to apportion the 
responsibility, but we think that a practical lesson of great 
importance is indicated, viz. that when an architect and engi- 
neer are employed in designing a building—which may in 
many cases be desirable—they should not follow one ancther 
and act without concert as in this case, but they should act 
together, either as collaborators or as principal and assistant, 
the responsibility in either case being perfectly clear. The, 
fact that the mill engineers were employed at a later stage to 
prepare the working drawings from which the iron columns 
beams, stanchions, &c., were cast does not lessen the force of 
what we have just said as applicable to this case, but rather 
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emphasises it. There seems to have been no approach to 
collaboration such as we suggest, that communications between 
the architect and engineers were not direct, but passed almost 
entirely through the Messrs. Templeton. The drawings 
referred to were issued to the tradesmen signed by the engi- 
neers ; and there is some conflict of evidence as to how far 
they had been approved, or in some cases even seen, by the 
architect. 

The next point relates to the Dean of Guild Court. The 
composition of this Court (which includes a number of prac- 
tical builders) and the course of procedure in it are clearly 
described in the evidence of Mr. Walls, who was Lord Dean of 
Guild when the warrant was granted for the erection of this 
mill. The Court is intended to protect the public interest in 
respect of the erection and alteration of buildings, and the 
question of safety or structural sufficiency comes within its 
jurisdiction. In this connection such an authority is certainly 
of the utmost importance to the public, and any suggestion 
towards increasing its efficiency is of public interest. While 
we are of opinion that by granting its warrant to build the 
Court does not relieve of responsibility the designer of a 
building, we certainly consider that it shares that respon- 
sibility. 

On the evidence supplied by this inquiry we must express a 
doubt whether the plans submitted to the Court are always 
sufficient to enable an intelligent judgment to be formed as to 
constructional sufficiency, and whether the inspection of build- 
ings during erection is such as to insure that a building is 
erected in accordance with the warrant of the Court. The plans 
submitted in this case, which were doubtless in accordance 
with practice, and such as are required by law, seem to us of a 
somewhat meagre description. They leave doubtful the mode 
of supporting the joists, the Court believing, by reasonable | 
inference from the plans, that one method of construction was 
intended, while the architect has shown that his intention, 
though not expressed on the plans, was to adopt a different 
method, viz. that which was carried out. The plans certainly 
showed the dimensions and construction of the back wall, 
which we have considered a material factor in the destruction 
of the mill; but they did not, and being on a small scale could 
not, show the details of the iron stanchions which we have also 
considered as materially contributing to the disaster. Again, 
in the matter of inspection it appears that although a different 
method of supporting the joists was adopted from that which 
the Court understood that it had approved, and this without 
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the authority of the Court or any one connected with it, no 
notice was taken of this important deviation, as it should have 
been considered, from the approved plans. 

We are aware of the practical difficulties in the way of 
securing a control which at the same time shall be efficient for 
the protection of the public and shall not harass the building 
interest. We are clearly of opinion that if the public are to 
rely on this Court for protection, its control should be more 
real and its supervision more effective than at present. Those 
engaged in building operations would no doubt find some 
compensation for additional administrative interference in the 
greater assurance of safety, and it would be not only in their 
interest but in that of the general public that some code of 
building regulations should be framed. It would be in the 
interest of the building public, because, instead of the caprice 
of individuals or the fluctuating opinion of a Court consisting 
of unpaid and comparatively irresponsible members, changing 
from year to year, they would have a fixed standard to work to. 
It would also be in the interest of the general public, because 
they would have the assurance that every new building com- 
plied with the requirements of a well-considered code. 

It was with some surprise that we heard a responsible 
official of the Court indicate his opinion that 2 feet was a 
sufficient thickness for a stone wall, irrespective of its height. 
It is true he immediately modified this dictum by stating that 
in the case of this mill, with its height of about 80 feet, a 
thickness of 2 feet 6 inches would probably have been required. 
We consider that this off-hand opinion is a striking indication 
of the necessity for some code of building rules such as we 
have referred to. Another point of importance calls for special 
comment. It is probable that if the roof, floors, and windows 
of the building had been completed, no wind pressure which 
has been observed in this country would have been sufficient 
to destroy it. It is to be hoped that one result of this dis- 
aster, and the widespread interest which it has awakened, 
will be to insure that greater attention shall be paid in 
future to the security of buildings in course of construc- 
tion. The fact is not now learnt for the first time that 
buildings which in their completed form would possess an 
ample margin of strength may yet at certain stages of their 
erection be perilously weak; but the danger has hitherto 
seemed so remote, and one arising only in such special com- 
binations of circumstances, that no general practice of expressly 
providing against it has arisen, as it has in the case of the large 
engineering structures. This accident has now directed the © 
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public mind to the question, so that now on all concerned— 
those who design buildings, those with whom the control and 
supervising rest during erection, and those engaged in the 
actual work of construction—a heavy responsibility will lie if 
this matter does not receive a greater share of attention than 
in the past, and if due precautions are not taken against such 
contingencies in the future. 

Those points in construction which are specially emphasised 
by the result of our inquiry are—first, the small lateral stability 
of an ordinary wall of any considerable extent when that wall 
is without extraneous support ; and second, the special condi- 
tions introduced when a wall instead of rising from a solid 
foundation is carried upon a range of iron beams and columns, 
a manner of building which the exigencies of modern times 
are so often supposed to demand. Useful practical suggestions 
were made to us as to the most convenient way of obtaining 
additional temporary strength, both by transverse bracing of 
the building at intervals, and by diagonal bracing of the floors. 
These are recorded in the evidence. We do not think it neces- 
sary to recount them in detail. If the causes of weakness are 
understood, and if the necessity for additional strength is fully 
recognised, skilled constructors may be relied on to devise the 
necessary means of meeting all requirements. 

E. D. MALcoLy, Col. R.E. 
W. W. ROBERTSON. 
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BOLTON.—March 21.—Plans are invited for proposed 
Porters Lodge and Alterations to Probationary Wards at the 
Workhouse. Premiums of 25/7, 1c/, and 5/7. Mr. Henry I. 
er Assistant Clerk to the Guardians, 28 Mawdsley Street, 

olton. 

BLYTH —March 10,—Plans are invited for the Building of 
“Board Schools for 609 Children. No Premium is offered, but 
the Architect of the Selected Plan will carry out the Work. 
a ;: R. D. Lynn, Clerk to the Cowpen U.D. School Board, 

yth. 

HARROGATE.—March 1.—Sketch Designs are invited for 
the proposed new Baths, Winter Gardens, &c., on the Montpel- 
lier Estate. Mr. Samuel Stead, Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, Harrogate. 

HAsTINGS.—March 29 —Local Architects are invited to 
submit Plans for a Block of Board Schools. Mr. J. H. Tendall, 
Clerk, 4 Bank Buildings, Hastings. 

LEITH.—Designs are invited for the Erection of a Public 
School to accommodate 1,409 Scholars. Premiums offered. 
The Clerk to the School Board, 2 Link’s Place, Leith. 

SouTH SHIELDS —March 15.—The Time for Sending in 
Designs for the New Police Buildings has been extended. Mr. 
Joseph M. Moore, Town Clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, South 
Shields. 

WORCESTER —Feb. 28.—Sketch Designs are invited for the 
Proposed Victoria Institute Buildings, for selection for a Final 
Competition. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., is Professional 
Assessor. Mr. Samuel Southall, Town Clerk, Guildhall, 
Worcester. 


SONTRACTS OPEN. 


| ANTRIM—March 10.—For Building Workmen’s Cottages 
‘at Bleach Works, Muckomore. Plans at the Office of the York 
‘Street Flax Spinning Co., Limited, Belfast. 
BANCHORY.—Feb. 28.—For Additions to Cottage. Messrs. 
Ellis & Wilson, Architects, 1814 Union Street, Aberdeen. 
__ BELrast.—March 13.—For Sheds and other Structures for 
Agricultural Show. Mr. W. Hastings, Engineer, Victoria Hall, 


‘Belfast. 
BIRKENHEAD.—March 11.—For Enlargement of Crown 


Post Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H M. Office of 


Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S W. 
BOLTON.—March 1.—For Construction of Brick Tank. 


‘Mr. William Smith, Gas Engineer, Lime Street Gasworks, 
Bolton. 
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BOURNEMOUTH.—March 5.—For Works of Tar Paving and. 
Limmer Asphalte. Mr. F. W. Lacey, Surveyor, Town Hall. 
Chambers, Bournemouth. 

BRANSDALE.—March 4.—For Repewing Wesleyan Chapel. 
Mr. William Peirson, Bransdale, Kirby Moorside. 

CANTERBURY. — March 4. — For Building Residence at 
Westbere. Messrs. Stenning & Jennings, Architects, 121 Cannon. 
Street, E C., and Canterbury. 

CARDIFF.—March 4.—For Temporary Market in the Hayes. 
Mr. W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, Cardiff. 

CARNMONEY. — March 12. — For Building Manse and: 
Offices. Mr. W. J. M. Scott, Isle Cottage, Carnmoney, 
Belfast. 

CARRICK-ON-SHANNON.—March 12.—For Building Glebe 
House. Mr. William Stirling, Architect, 3 Molesworth Street, 
Dublin. 

CASTLEFORD.—March 3.—For Building Two Dwelling- 
houses. Messrs. Richardson & Simpson, Architects, Bond 
Street, Leeds. 

COCKERMOUTH.—March 1.—For Building Bridge over the 
River Cocker at Southwaite. Mr. Wilson, C.E., Court House, 


Cockermouth. ; 
CoLTon.—Feb. 28.—For Additions to the Old Vicarage. 


Messrs. J.. W. Grundy & Son, Architects, Brogden Street, 


Ulverstone. : 
CoMBER.—Feb. 28.—For Building Teacher’s Residence. 


Mr. McKeag, Comber, Belfast. 

COULDERTON.—Feb. 28.—For 
J. Moffat, Chapel Street, Egremont. 

Dersy.—For Erection of Stands to hold 1,500 Persons, 
Boundary Walls, Turnstiles, &c., at Ley’s Recreation Ground. 
Mr. E. R. Ridgway, Architect, Long Eaton. 

DoucLas.—March 1.—For Building Rolls Office. Mr. H. 
Story, Government Office, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

DouGLAS —March 15.—For Building Luggage and other 
Offices, Waiting Rooms, Refreshment Rooms, Shops, &c, &c., 
on Victoria Pier. Mr. H. A. Cheers, Architect, Twickenham. 

DUKINFIELD.—March 3.—For Building Gas Offices. Mr. 
H. Veevers, Engineer, Local Board Offices, Dukinfield. 

ELLAND.—March 11.—For Building Baptist Chapel, Upper 
Edge. Mr. Frederick Collins, 37 Byram Arcade, Huddersfield. 

GAINSBOROUGH.— March 7.— Plans are invited for the 
Erection of Market House and Public Offices. Mr. D. G. 
Macdonald, Surveyor to the Local Board, Lord Street, Gains- 
borough. ane J 

GARTHORPE.—March 7.—For Building Primitive Methodist 
Chapel and Schoo}. Rev J. T. Stead, Swinefleet. 


EDS. LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STREET, E.C. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


Building House. Mr. 
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ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


r drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
b, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


pe 


We are also manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 

Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 

Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c, 


Catalogues Free by Post, 
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GLascow. — March 1.—For Constructing Aqueduct | 


(5 miles) from Loch Katrine. Mr. Gale, Engineer to the 
Water Commissioners, 45 John Street, Glasgow. 

GLAsGow.—March 4 —For Works in the Building of Three 
Tenements of Dwelling-houses. Mr. Carrick, City Architect, 
City Chambers, Glasgow. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—March 7.—For Rebuilding Ferry 
Boat Inn, Southtown. Mr. J. E. Teasdel, Architect, 3 Great 
Queen Street, Great Yarmouth. 


GUILDFORD.—March 1.—For Building Infant School at 
Wonersh. Rev. E. E. Body, Vicarage, Wonersh, near Guild- 
ford. 

HEBDEN BRIDGE.—March 11.—For Extension of Mill and 
Weaving Shed at Nutclough. Mr. John Sutcliffe, Architect, 
6 Romfield Buildings, Todmorden. 

HELSTON.—March 8.—For Building Bank and Manager’s 
Residence in Wendron Street. Mr. Silvanus Trevail, Architect, 
80 Lemon Street, Truro. 

HIGH BARNET.—March 6.—For Bakehouse and Boundary 
Wall and Foundations for Steam Oven at the Workhouse. 
Mr. G. Dickinson Byfield, Clerk to the Guardians, 16 High 
Street, Barnet. 

HOLBECK.— March 8.— For Building Day Industrial 
School, Outbuildings, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. W. Packer, 
Clerk to the School Board, Calverley Road, Leeds. 

ILKLEY.—Feb. 28.—For Building Residence. Mr. A. G. 
Adkin, Architect, 27 Albany Buildings, Market Street, 
Bradford. 

LINCOLN’S INN.—March 3.—For Superstructure of Bank- 
ruptcy Offices, Carey Street. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

LIVERSEDGE.—March 3.—For Building Villa Residence. 
Mr. Lane Fox, Architect, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

LLANDAFF YARD.—For Building Church. Messrs. Kemp- 
son & Fowler, Llandaff. 

LURGAN.— March 1.—For Building Residence, Donacloney. 
Mr. R. Watt, Architect, 774 Victoria Street, Belfast. 

MITCHAM — March 5.—For Building Married Couples 
Quarters at the Workhouse. Messrs. H. Saxon Snell & Son, 
Architects, 22 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

MORLEY.—March 12.—For Building Drapery Warehouse. 
Mr. T. A. Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE —Feb. 28.*—For Pulling Down and 
Rebuilding Hydraulic Crane Hotel. Mr. B. F. Simpson, 
Architect, 12 Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ‘ 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—March 4.—For Building Twenty- 
nine Cottages and Two Houses, Pottery Lane. Mr. William 
Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

New Cross.—March 6.—For Painting, &c., at South- 
Eastern Hospital. Messrs. Jarvis & Son, Architects, 29 Trinity 
Square, Southwark, S.E. “ 

NUNEATON.—March 5.—For Construction of Brick Gas- 
holder Tank. The Manager, Gasworks, Nuneaton. 


OXFORD.—March 1.—For Building Engine-house at Water. 
works. Mr. W. H. White, City Engineer, Oxford. 

PENZANCE.—Feb. 28.—For Additions and Alterations, 
Trevean, for Major Ross. Mr. H. White, Architect, 1 Parade 
Passage, Penzance. c 

PERRANZABULOE.—March 6.—For Erection of Buildings 
at Cligga Head, for the British and Colonial Explosives Com- 
pany, Limited. Mr. N. G. Paterson, Secretary, 3 Loth- 
bury, E.C. 

PETERBOROUGH.—March 6.—For Building House and 
Shop. Mr. J. G. Stallebrass, Architect, Cromwell Road, 
Peterborough. 

RUARDEAN. — March 10.—For Carrying out Works at 
Parish Church. Messrs. Waller & Son, Architects, 17 College 
Green, Gloucester. » 

SCARBOROUGH.—Feb. 28.—For Concrete Floor and Repairs 
to Osgodby Reservoir. The Waterworks Engineer, Queen 
Street, Scarborough. : 

SIDMOUTH.—March 5.—For Building Farmhouse, Upper 
Chelson, Sidbury Manor. Mr. Walter F. Cave, Architect, 


8 George Street, Portman Square, London. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—March 1.—For Works of Improvement 
and Extension of the Royal Pier. Mr. J. G. Poole, Surveyor 
to the Harbour Board, 9 St. Michael’s Square, Southampton. 

SouTH STOCKTON.—March 5.—For Additions, &c., to 
Police Station. Mr. W. Stead, County Surveyor, Northallerton, 

ST. ALBANS.—March 3.—For Additions to Messrs. Fresh- 
water & Co.’s Factory. Mr. T. Foster Woodman, St. Peter's 
Street, St. Albans. 


~~ 
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* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date, 
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SWANSEA.—March 4.—For Building Methodist Chapel. | 
Mr. T. G. Williams, Architect, 3 Cable Street, Liverpool. 

SWANSEA.—March 7.—For Building Baptist Church. Rev. 
J. Lewis, Bellevue Street, Swansea. 

SwINDON.—March 8.—For Construction of Brick Gas- 
holder Tank. Mr. J. J. Jervis, Manager to the New Swindon 
Gas Company, Limited, Swindon. 

TALYBOUT.—March 1.—For Additions, &c., to Usk Inn. 
Mr. J. Richards, Llangattock, Crickhowell. 

TETTENHALL —March 12.—For Construction of Main and 
Subsidiary Sewers and Works of Sewage Disposal. Messrs. 
H. J. & E. D. Martin, Engineers, 4 ‘Storey’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W. 

WANSTEAD.—March 14.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Cann Halland Downsell Road Schools. Mr. John T. Bressey, 
Surveyor, 70 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 

WoRKINGTON.—March 19.—For Enlargement of St. John’s 
Board School. Mr. J. Howes, Architect, 13 Bridge Street, 
Workington. 


TENDERS. 


BRIGHOUSE. 

For Erection of Villa Residence, Lightclitfe Road, Brighouse. 
Messrs. GEO. HEPWORTH & SON, Architects, Brighouse. 
Quantities by Architects. 

J. Cross & Sons, Brighouse, mason. 
W. Halliwell, Brighouse, joiner. 

W. Burke, Brighouse, plumber, &c. 

A. Anderson, Brighouse, plasterer. 
. W. Turner, Brighouse, painter. 

5. Johnson & Sons, Mirfield, slater. 


BRADFORD. 
For Building Three Houses, Pawson Street. Mr. H. J. DIXon, 
Architect, 63 Nuttall Road, Bradford. 
Accepted Tenders. 
W. Small, mason. 
J. A. Hutchinson, joiner. 
M. Slinger, plumber. 
R. Hartley, slater. 
W. Goodyear, plasterer. 
Total, £586 Ios. 


‘Tur PECKHAM” $) 


AS SUPPLIED 


PATENTEE AND 


HILTON SYER i MANUFACTURER, 


THE MARVE:. 


paying investment for pro- 
42038 and business men, K ill 
Se its costevery month. Faeec- 
fr Sile copies practically un- 
ted ted in number in Pannen 
Nek ink. No stencil. No we 
‘chment sheets. No mpeclal 
+ No special paper. Clean, 
Fable, cheap. Always ready 
ae The only Apparatus by 
a copies of type writing can 
anifolded to any extent. 


hice from 30s. 


fail ofall Stationers thro ugh- 
out the United Kingdom. 


| LESALE ONLY OF THB 
| MANOFACTURERS— 


FRDHAM & SMITH, 
elmet Buildings, 
‘“pmwood Street, vity. 


SOLE 


Simple and Silent in Action. 
Flush of Two or Three Gallons. 


i ee ee 
Passed by the principai Lond »n and Provincial Water Companies. 
Sot. Ware ace Se ee 


36 RYE LANE, PECKHAM, S.E 


BIRKENHEAD. 
For Additions to House, Manor Hill, Birkenhead, for Mr. G. R. 


Clover. Mr. J. CLARK, Architect, 19 Castle Sty Liverpool. 
Hughes & Son, brick and joiner £1,400 0 O 
Johnson Bros., "slater and plasterer 4248 2.0) O 
Bacalt Catlow, plumber, &c. : ‘ 200780" 0 
R. Hamilton & Son, gaswork, &c. IQAhOy © 

Homan & Rodgers, concrete and oak- block flooring. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
For Paving Cabstands, for the Bournemouth Commissioners, 


Mr. F. W. LACEY, Surveyor, Town Hall Chambers, 
Bournemouth. 
W. H. Saunders & Co, SLITS 68a 
J. White : Waal, (e}~ Xo) 
F. HoaRE & SONS (accepted ) 109% 5, 6 
CHELMSFORD. 
For Rebuilding the “Iron Bridge,” over the River Cann, 
Chelmsford. 
F, Johnson, Chelmsford (accepted) . £2,104 14,0 


COVENTRY. 
For Construction of Two Service Reservoirs at Coundon, for 
the Coventry Waterworks. 
Joseph Liggins (withdrawn) . ; «411,710.08 oO 
G. F. SMITH & SONS, Milverton (accepted) . 13,090) 0780 
For Building Schools and Classrooms, Alterations, &c., at the 
Wesley Chapel, Coventry. Mr. HERBERT W. CHATTA- 
way, Architect, Coventry. Quantities supplied. 


‘E. Haywood, Coventry : : £2,059 Ome 
C. G. Hill, Coventry. . : ° *4 b2O20UE OnnO 
F. & S. Herbert, Leicester c : 2,746 Io O 
Heatherley Bros., Coventry . . 2629120 0 
C. GARLICK, Coventry (accepted) . 5 2,704 fay 1) 
For Building Junior Mixed School, Spon Street, for the 
Coventry School Board. 
E. Smith & Son : : . : Aar76 0 Oo 
GaGeHillt : 5 ; . 5 ee © 
Heatherley Bros. . Bip 6) 8 
C. HAyWoopD, jun. (accepted) . 3,189 o a 


COWBRIDGE. 
For Laying Oak Parquet Floors on Coucrete with Hindley’s. 
Patent Cement, for Sir Joseph Spearman, Llansannor 
Court, Cowbridge, Glamorganshire. 


C. HINDLEY & SONS (accepted) . 70) 0 £6 


TO HM. BOARD OF WORKS. 
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Certain and Uniform. 
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handwriting. 
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tual results ot lithography are 
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., in clerk’s own 
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and trade reporta, examination 
papers, bills of fare, programmes, 
pu:iness cards,and other kinds of 


FORDHA iW 


work too numerous to mention. 


The reproductions being fac- 
simile copies of on: ’s own hand- 
writing, they will not be con- 
siened to the wuste-paper basket, 
as is too frequently the case with 
printed matter 


SVi KET, 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


HELMET BUILDINGS, WORMWOOD STREET, LYNDON, E«. 


Dtail Establishments :—7 +4 CHANCERY LANE (Holborn End) and 29 BISHOPSGATE ST. 
e.. Where full partiexlars can be obtained, and tbe Apparatus seen daily at work. 


+, 


WITHIN, 


Full inspect®n and free trial invited. Send for Specimens. 
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DARLINGTON. 

For Erection and Finishing of a Boys’ new School, for the 
Darlington School Board. Mr. THos. WM _ Rosson, 
Architect, 10 Paradise Terrace, Darlington. Quantities by 
Mr. H. T. Neilson, Darlington. 


George Marshall, Darlington, brickwork, &c. . £1,917. 7 10 
Wm. Jameson, Darlington, carpenter 859 I0 oO 
Emmerson Smith, Darlington, plumber, &c. 33°40 06 
J. & J. Wharton, Darlington, slater. foley ih) ) 
Hoskins, Darlington, painter . . , ; 37250 540 

Total ; : E4313 00 wot 
Architect’s estimate . : : ‘ a3 1 COM OME 


FAKENHAM. 

For Building Two Villa Residences. 
Architect, Fakenham, 

FISHER, Hempton (accepted ). 


GIRLINGTON. 
For Building Ten Houses and Shop at Girlington. Messrs. 
FAIRBANK & WALL, Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, 
Bradford. 


Mr. R. J. TURNER, 


Accepted Tenders. 
T. Hindle, Bradford, mason. 

J. & S. Copley, Bradford, joiner. 
J. Hainsworth, Bradford, plumber. 
J. F. Rawnsley, Bradford, plasterer. 

W. Thornton, Bingley, slater. 

R. Ashworth, Bradford, painter. 


GOLCAR. 
For Building Six Dwelling-houses, Golcar. Mr. ARTHUR 
SHAW, Architect, Knowl, Golcar. Quantities by Architect. 
John Haigh, Golcar, mason. 
Thomas Thornton, Golcar, joiner. 
William E. Jowitt, Huddersfield, slater. 
Wilson Armitage, Golcar, plasterer, &c. 
Ben Whiteley, Golcar, excavator, &c. 


HARMONDSWORTH. 


For Additions to School Buildings, Heath Row, for ne 


Harmondsworth School Board. 


T. Hardy, Cow'ey f e305 HC 
T. Anthony, Brentford ‘ : ; on ayleye 
H. J. Grainge, Uxbridge. ‘ . , Ne 25 eo 
H. C. BELCH, Harmondsworth (accepted) . B07 7, 
Keen & Sons, Harlingtoa ; ‘ A 2775 


OND000 


2 


HALIFAX. 
For Painting Five Middle-Class Houses at Heath Avenue 
Mr. T. L. PATCHETT, Architect, Halifax. 
J. STRINGER, Halifax (accepted). 


HEATON. 

For Building Terrace of Four Houses, Heaton. Messrs. FAtr 
BANK & WALL, Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, Brad 
ford. 

Accepted Tenders. 
W. Dawson, Shipley, mason. 
W. G. Bogg, Bradford, joiner. 
F. B. Clough, Bradford, plumber. 
_ J. F. Rawnsley, Bradford, plasterer. 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater. 
J. Wallace, Bradford, painter. 


HERNE BAY. 

For Erection of Premises, William Street, Herne Bay, Keni 
for Mr. R. Moore, Grocer. Mr. H. FARLEY, Architec 
Richmond Street, Herne Bay. 


C. Welley. : - - £1,520 oO | 
E. Taylor . ‘ : P : ; : . | 1,303aum 

G. Adman. , F - 2 ; : - 1,358 Om 
G. Farley . : : E : ‘ ; 1,350 oO 
A J. INGLETON (accepted ) f : : 1,347 Om 


JOHANNESBURG. 
For Supplying Walnut Chimneypieces, &c, for the Stoc 
Exchange, Johannesburg. 
C. HINDLEY & SONS (accepled) . : : - £196 tom 
KEMPSFORD. 
For Alterations and Additions to the George Inn, Kempsfore 
Gloucestershire. Mr. WILLIAM DREw, M.S.A., Architect 


Swindon, Wilts. 
T. GLossop, Kempsford (accepted ). 


LEEDS. 
For Rebuilding Workshop in Dundas Street. Mr. D. Dopcson 
Architect, 86 Albion Street. 
Accepted Tenders. 
A. Shaw, Leeds, brick and mason. 
Boothman & Tetley, Leeds, carpenter and joiner. 
W. Briggs, Leeds, plumber. : 
W. Shevill, Leeds. 
Oliver & Son, Leeds, painter. 
Liverside & Chappell, Leeds. 


FIGURE. 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAW 


THE 


ETEOR 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,’ Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke 1 
Rivals the Electric Light. i 
Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offi 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. , 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E. 
029" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 4p 

_ By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure gp 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors composed of any siz? or shape 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving expense and being quite as sound and effective. 

noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &c. Nice appearance for living rooms. 

for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. 

Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, ~ 


_,Offices—184 Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. Pe ns 
Also Hardwood Floors, withspecial joint forsecretnailing. Thin Victoria Floors laid on dealorola floors, with special glue and secret Da 


ing. Immo 
Polished tor dancing. ‘Also 1 a 
For Particulars, Prices and Samples apply to ‘ 
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aa { LIGHTCLIFFE. LONDON-— continued. 

For Building Engine and Boiler House;, Workshops, Sheds, | For Erection of Cookery Centre, Laboratory, and Drawing 
and Brick Chimney at Lightcliffe. Mr. J. F. WALSH, Classroom, on the Medburn Street site, St. Pancras, for 
Architect. the School Board. Mr. T. J BAILEy, Architect. 

Accepted Tenders. With Brickwork 

“14.8 ; P ety : in Cement. 

Newsome & Wilkinson, eee masonry and _ brick- J. M. Macey eC Onsar £24108 0x0 £2,399 9 © 

M. Woodhead, Lightcliffe, carpentry. oe Saree ee : BAIA OT 2,368 0 0 
J Smithies, Brighouse, slating. a os apiece erode See ey a ae 
Heywood, Huddersfield, patent glazing. p eke ee palrdet | 2,280" Ope 0 cy es hee Oe 
Bradley, Rastrick, ironwork. atman & Fotheringha BW hd ORS 2122 ee 

E Lawrance & Sons . 3, °2,090t 0, O 2,120 nn Oo 

For Pavilion for the Lightcliffe Lawn Tennis Club. Mr. J. F. W..Goodinan “© .6. Fre .. 2.070. 0. 18 2,128 0 O 
WALSH, Architect. * Recommended for acceptance. 

SKINNER BroS, Lightcliffe (accepted). For Pewterer’s Work to the Cock Tavern, Denmark Hill, for 
Messrs. Ayres & Co. Mr. H. I, NEWTON, Architect, 
LONDON. , 49 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

For Erection of Eight Studios, West Kensington. Mr. Buckley & Beach, Chelsea . . . . . £164 6 0 
FREDERICK WHEELER, F.R I.B A, Architect, 22 Chancery J.Wame, Blackfriars.» s+ + 8 157 0 0 
Lane, London, and 50 Carfax, Horsham, Sussex. Quan- Ty Heath, Goswell Road) =) ys ss seam 
tities by Messrs. Evans & Deacon, 1 Adelaide Street, F. MATHEWS, Walworth Road (accepted) . —» 129 0 O 
Charing Cross. For Erection of First Portion of St. George’s Church, West- 

ea combe Park, for the Rev. W. H. K. Soames. Messrs. 
Pen Bros. --« ; _ £10,400 0 0 £250 0 cA NEWMAN & NewMan, Architects, 31 Tooley Street, 
Lugg + . : . 10,2c0 o Oo to5, 0,0 London Bridge. 
Candler & Son . , Sepiies Lisiemte mate) 200 0 O BALAAM BROS. (accepied ) . : . £5,172, 9 90 
Shillitoe, Bury St. Edmunds 10,109 0 0 175 0 0! i ORPINGTON. 
Bywater : , ; feo. 78540. 0 196 0 0 For Additions and Alterations tothe Board Schools, Orpington, 
Peters, Horsham . : fa eO50 © OO 158°. 0° 0 Kent, for the Orpington School Board., Mr, ST. PIERRE 
Foster & Dicksee, Rugby : 9,333 Oo oO 2001110) O HARRIS, AG. lab A., Architect, I Basingba'l Street, and 
G. Jervis Smith. : ae/42637° 6° 0 164.0 0 Orpington. Quantities by Messrs, C. Stanger & Son, 21 

Finsbury Pavement. 

For Certain Alterations and Additions to No. 225 Upper Street, R. A. Lowe é : é : : é TAZIST A OF SO 
Islington, for Mr. T. R_ Roberts. Mr. J. KINGWELL COLE, G. Stevenson . : : : : : 52 871.508 0 
Architect. Quantities by Mr. E. S. Mansergh, 28 Mount Wm. Simms. . : : ; : 2302 Om 
Street, Grosvenor Square. R. Battley. ; : : : : : » £2j27 Fer ORLO 

Patman & Fotheringham . 5 é ; 54150) of oF; M. Marsland . : : : : : n EA @ 
B. E. Nightingale. : : : : pat F9902; 0) 0 T. Knight. : : ; 3 : : 21-2 2.5 OO 
Drew & Cadman _.. : : : F MEET OO2 er! 10 C. Satchell 5 ; : : F ; - Bios © & 
G. S. S. Williams & Son . F ' : We ud,816)- 03,0 py Paynes. : . ; : : : "2.975 m0)0 
Dove Bros. : ; ; : : : . aes toy © W. Holt & Son. ; F : : : 5 Le) O ©) 
J. Mowlem & Co... ‘ d > ‘ att, 594 9. O40 Akers & Co. . 3 : : 4 : Sf pail Co) Me) 
Ga Neal. |. : : ‘ : : 5 . 1,546 0 0} SOMERFORD & SON (accepled ) ; ; 2313 28On 0 
Puzey & Lumley F . ; 2 ‘ Rec ehe Gum Odgers NN: Garnar - : ; ; ; ay 25 Ome O 
WALL Bros. (accepted) . : é 3 . 1494 0 0: W.A. Grubb. : . ‘ : : B2:250)..Oy O 


Hiaurst AWARDS— 


: Es se ADAMANT, HULL.” es Es Es ESE: "6 Gey Sa'taire, 1887, and Brussels, 1888. 


“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


ffices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
R PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


| BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 


For Material only, exclusive of Laying. 


SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLE 


PARQUET FLOORINGS 
One inch and 1-inch thick. 


men a ways ready for Laying. 


ARTISTIC 
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JOINERY. |{/ 


aaron 


Turpin’s Patent, : 
“08, 5-16 inch thick, laid im Patent Composition, on Concrete, 


Stone, and Deal floors. (See Section.) 
CARVING. 


Le il £2 Architectural Designs 


=zasee Executed in all Styles. 


‘A OO ae “A Wd ‘ 
SE _Vurpin’s System 
of Prepuring, for Laving iucn Block Floor 

on Concrete or Stone. 
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ae —~S 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL AWARDED FOR 


i Telegraphic Address: ore Lender 

“ACME, CARDIFF.” LL Ba Steet Bc 
- FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 
_ THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 


i 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SS a a i Sse ee 
LONDON. SALTCOATS. 
For Repairs, Alterations, and Additions to the Church of | For Street Improvement Works, Saltcoats. 
St. Mary Magdalene, Chiswick. Messrs. NEWMAN & Countess Street. 
NEWMAN, Architects, 31 Tooley Street, London Bridge. W. G. Flett, Pollokshields . - ~ : - £180 18 4 
Quantities by Mr. E. Fleetwood. eo Seed Kilmarnock , ; : - é rapes 
Church. Schools, &c. . Youn tevenston . “ : . . a i ooo) 
L. H. & R. Roberts ’ £4,403 O7EO £545. Ae WW. Lane. Gourock . : - : , «- 1627 ae 
Balaam Bros. . » 4 4 4,008 0 0 47 DE RORO J A. Sharp, Paisley . 5 a - 160 0 © 
Freee Sons. 3896 dine! 5548080 J. M. Pearson, Kilmarnock.. . ~. 9°) 3) 9) QaQuneuee 
» FEUEIE® 5 8h oe et VENA ES OOF ae ane) So EMOD 0 Stevenson, Dunlop . os “Ey 542 See 
renee ae SN Ga Pe 09,7498 GO! VO ae oo & MCANDREW, Aye (Giceh pai . vee ae 26 
amson ons : -¥3;579 *OndO 4 ome) if 
J. Dorey . 3,189 0 0 370 0 0 W. Lang Montgomerie Crescent, $07. al 
These Tenders Ean ie: for old materials. W.G. Flett - ; 628 oe 
. St son - «4 . ; - ; ; - 609 I1 36 
For Bie in Forming Cemetery, for the Corporation of A ee Ah é : J : = 5 8 
SF Mill ‘ : 5 ; ; : : : 
Boundary Wall. eg a Reid. 4 ; : ; : : = 
J. Bryce & Son. : ‘ : ‘ -£3,31 ey ES) df McCallum & D. Dunbar . ‘ ? >» 508, I3iae 
W. Wilson Sie akan. ot aera 3280 8 9] J.A.Sharp. ; 502 13, 3 
R. Wilson . ee ee aa 3,074 18) Ot eiavoune » tes) a! oe os. a—eenn 
Philpot & Watkins.” 5° 30 0s = Pin Wenz. 05 00) | ew Gilmour rrr 
W. Taylor . . , , » 2,699 I0 2 J. M. Pearson. ; : ‘ . 436 30am 
A M‘Kendrick & Sén inne es » 2,599 - ie J. & E. Laurie (accepted) . 431 16588 
A. Bruce . : : : ° . » 2,533 
D. M'Vey. : : : 4 : Pez 49213 £0 F erate ‘th Perforated 
is 6 or Supply of 320 Cast-iron Sink-boxes, wit erforate 
ee SSE ; : 4 ¢ Ae 4 ia Hinged Covers. Mr. W. CRABTREE, Borough Surveyor, 
. OW Ss e s 8 e e . e e = Southport. 
J. Barclay se G42 S98 ROO We Bie mam lEDs 15 101 eng chon yi Cores Tie {650 0 
; Draine Carron Company, Carron oe ge ag toes ee rn 
G. Primrose. : : , . : eg RSH D7, TI Hardy & Padmore, Worcester . 5 : 59. 7a 
A. & J. Fall ye et ee eaten rec ear 132 B! Rhodes & Co; Bradford 2. eee 50 0 O 
J.A. Sharp. : ‘ . od sATOBER SPC G. Chatton, Little Lever . ; Ae ks 49 16 0 
Black & Eadie . ° ° ° ° * é 520 10 2 H. Bean, Wellingborough : : © 43S ° 
Seddon & Blundell, Southport ‘ 4139.47 
SHEFFIELD. < 
For Building Postal Sorting Office, Flat Street, Sheffield. T. Smith & Sons, Sowerby Bridge : - 39 8 6 
J. Reed, Plymouth . , £12,989 (ome) R. Rowell, Chipping Norton. . : - 39 4 6 
Tk Scott, Masborough : : 12,578 0 © Sniith, Paterson & Co. , Blaydon-on- Tyne (389 Spee 
Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent alos 20s 0 esc FOSTER Bros. & Co., Preston (accepted) 30, O5ae 
Ives & Co, Shipley : : a 2.300, Gn'O ULVERSTONE. 
Chambers & Sons, Sheffield 5 - - 12,250 0 Oo | For Building Sate a Market Street, Ulverstone 
Longden & Son, Sheffield ‘ : 12,200 0 O T. Wearing, Ulverstone . ; ‘ . £658 17. @ 
Armitage & Hodgson, Leeds. 12,0344 °070 W. Waite, Ulverstone. ; F F 637 15 oO 
S. WARBURTON, Miles Platting (accepted ) 10,895 0 Oo ones TYSON, Ulverstone (accepted ) 622 I0 oO 


Surveying and Mathematical Instraments, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelye-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s.6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parailel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 43, 
Stadent’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE GATALOGUE SENT POST 


FREE TO ARY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ SuRveyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


813 HiGH EOLBORN, LONDON, W.c. 
ESTABLISHED 1837 


PUSHES ¢ AOL Ss D CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set= | 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1}inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch. with less 
‘\\\ than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
\\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardift 
and Hereford Water Works. 
| Specially adapted for Con- | 
} crete Floors and Street Paving, ' 


fi | 
wf) ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT | 
=j/ Quick setting; test 3 parts 
/ Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs, | 
per square inch; 28 days. The | 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, an ehcepens Cement | 
in the market. 


Nee 
Go Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 


iiss, mekineroe ee sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &e 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRA 
Buus LiAs Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath B 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim? 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, igi and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” 
always on hand. 


|PILKINGTON & Co., 
_MOHUMERT CHAMBERS, BRACECHURCH ST.,E.C, 


ANCASTER STONE, 


ee Ge FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


J eee BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, ; 


NOTTINGHAM, 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, rni Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 


aN London, 1862. 

SI\ © Model Dwelling, " New- gm 
Hh | castle Exhibition, 1337. ( 
CAUSA id 


LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


DEEP OLIVE GREEN. And LONDON, 
DARK GREEN, E 
FoR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, ChimneyColumns 


Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required. 


Colliery Signals { 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 


BLUE PR OCESS COP 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS. PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
&c. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman. 
owest ee 
FINSBURY DRAWING OFFICE, 
70 PAVEM BY ND ei. C. 


SEYSSEL, 
ASPHALTE, 
&o. 


are 


TELEGRAMS 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.” 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.) LIMITED. (1871. 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 


Est. 1838, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 
FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD NOTTS. 


Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


FROM THE ‘ LINDLEY” QUARRIES. Praple clon xe tas 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM, | 5°leProprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO, Gt.Grimsby 


“BALTIC REDWOOD.” 
Awards 


Specialty: 
Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; 


Price 2s.— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886, 


Every information to be obtained at the Company's 
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SWINDON. 

For Additions to Bellevue Inn, Swindon, Wilts, including 
Erection of New Bars and Club Room. Mr. WILLIAM 
DREW, M.S.A., Architect, 22 Victoria Street, Swindon. 

GEORGE WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepted ) . £910 40. «0 

For New Shop Front at No. 49 Fleet Street, New Swindon, 
and Alterations at Nos. 48 and 49 Fleet Street. Mr. 
WILLIAM DREW, M.S.A., Architect, Swindon. 

THOMAS BARRETT, Swindon (accefted). 

For New Cellar and Alterations at Great Western Hotel, 
Swindon Station. Mr. WiLLiAM DREw, Architect, 
Swindon, read 

G. WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepéed ). 


TRADE NOTES. 


In the report on agricultural implements and machines 
just issued by the Government of India, the hand-pumps as 
made by Hayward, Tyler & Co, of Whitecross Street, London, 
-for deep and shallow wells, are specially pointed out for their 
utility and adaptation, stress being laid on the advantages of 
their system as preventing pollution of the water in the well. 

TuE Ashley Street Board School, Carlisle, is nearing com- 
pletion, and is being warmed and ventilated throughout by 
means of Shorland’s patent warm-air ventilating Manchester 
grates, and open fireplace Manchester stoves, the same being 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

THE Engineers’, Electricians’, Builders’ and Ironmongers’ 
Exhibition will be held in the Agricultural Hall, Islington, from 
March 17 to 29, 1890. The Midland Railway Company have 
arranged a two days’ excursion from Bradford, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Liverpool, Manchester and principal intermediate stations ; and 
on the same date day trips from Burton, Derby, Nottingham, 
Leicester, Northampton, Bedford, Birmingham, Wolver- 
hampton, Walsall and principal intermediate stations. Any 
one interested in these professions and trades will receive a 
ticket admitting to the exhibition on sending a postcard to. the 
offices, 43 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


A LARGE clock and chimes have just been erected in the , 


parish church of Thorncombe, Dorset. It is fitted with all the 
latest improvements, and shows time on dials facing south and 
west. ‘The work has been carried out by Messrs. John Smith 
& Sons, Derby, who are also making a large chiming clock for 


Portishead Church, Somerset. 


A crt has been made to the church at Norbury, near 
Ashbourne, of a large chime clock, by Mr. S. W. Clowes. The 
clock has one large dial, and will prove a great boon to the 
parish. Messrs. J. Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
Derby, were the makers. 

CONSIDERABLE extensions are being made to the Gasworks 
of the Leeds Corporation. In addition to enlargements to be 
made at the Meadow Lane Gasworks, extensions are now 
recommended at the New Wortley Gasworks, for the erection 
of retorts, so as to permit of the production of one and a half 
million cubic feet of gas beyond the quantity now daily made 
at the New Wortley works. : ; 


Tue following have just been elected road surveyors by the 
Cheshire County Council :—Messrs. Linnell, Chester ; William 
Holland, Chester; James T. Boyd, Halifax ; and Perman, 
More, aear Chester. The salary is 200/. a year, and there were 
454 applicants. 

THE Derbyshire County Council have appointed six district 
road surveyors, viz.:—Mr. J. Millington, of Wirksworth ; Mr. 
L. Starkey, of Leeds ; Mr. W. F. Perry, of Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; 
Mr. H. Silcock, of Holmesfield ; Mr. R. C. Cordon, of Newark ; 
and Mr. D. Roberts, of Bakewell. The salary is 130/. per 
annum for each district except Chesterfield, which is 1504. 
There were over 200 applications. 


Iv has been decided to keep a record of the number of 
visitors ascending the Monument. The City architect has 
accordingly instructed Messrs. Le Grand & Sutcliff, of London, 
to erect a set of Norton’s turnstiles for this purpose, and the 
necessary alterations in the entrance way are being actively 
proceeded with. 

Av a special meeting of Inverness Town Council plans of 
the new markets, which provide for a central large hall to give 
accommodation to 2,500 persons, were approved of, and the 
burgh surveyor was instructed to take estimates for the works 
at once. The cost is estimated at about 5,000/. 


THE theatrical license for the assembly-rooms at Pontefract, 
applied for by the borough surveyor for the Corporation, has 
been refused, as Mr. Edwards, the county surveyor, in his 
report condemns the exits of the building, more especially the 
s ge exit. 

At the meeting of the sub-committee of the Edinburgh 
Town Council, held for the passing of the accounts in connec- 


' tion with the Water of Leith Purification and Sewerage Act, 


I Loni ah Potten Soro 
SPRAGUE & CO. |((ANTITIES, ac, LITHOGRAPHED|SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
2 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C.. 


Bits oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS & REpPoRTS METCHIM & SON, 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 20 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO ” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING | ‘Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 


me ek ee ee Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


li 184 
(Established 1841) | | ohitectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. now ready, price Ed. Every description of Artistic and Commercial 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- S| Ni =) _ EX L EA D Lithography executed on the Premises. 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINT Ss. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 


rome GLAZING soar sans, tosoon, 


ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. For Roofs, Skylights, and 


SPRAGUE’s TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 


eer Horticultural Work. JOHN DALE, 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Bieiset St., ondons| = [RON Ae suciends Manan melmny Gi Seaees, Kitchentre eae 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


ROVER 8 CO. Lim. Furnace Pans, Locks, FU or ee Bolts, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, Ss ENGINEERS, oe ) AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


Mounted Papers, 


(sent post free). 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. | a 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars QU EX i R ON Cb Fal p ANY 
PaO Gear Post teers ) 
2 =| KILBURN, N.Ww 


AG | \Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
(2% ee Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


oe PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. |iff 


Y OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 
- Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all Tarietses of ich q 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE { Specifications and Builuers’ use. | 2 


Address_YOCKNI Y¥ & CO, Corshem Down Quarry. Wilts, 


ZA 
fj " 
QD ie: 
UE. fi 


“4 Clapham Junction, 8.W, 


Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 


MARBLEWORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


2, SHAKESPEARE WOOD -BLOCK PAVINGTO ORDER. 


(Mr. Wuirte’s SysTEM); Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 
ABC School ; “ 
Gy, wor Churches, Schools,| snow-Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &e« 


E ae, oe RN WILKIN S & S ON S ; 


on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO.| 88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 
ieee Pans ayp Steam ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


JoinERY WORKS, 


Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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it was reported that the promotion and successful carrying of | &c.; also the strength is calculated to withstand all probable 
the Bill had cost between 18,o00/. and 19,000/. strain or pressure, while the pipes are thoroughly glazed inside 
Ir is stated by a correspondent of the Hampshire Advertiser | and outside, “A new and improved method is shown of fitting 
that 50,000 or so of moss-grown tiles from Exbury are to be | up the enamelled sinks and tubs without woodwork, and the 
shipped to the United States. The old barns are being | Supports are designed so as to allow ready access to all parts 
stripped, and many men are on the job. To keep the moss | Of the fittings for inspection or repair. The enamelled sinks 
“in condition” they will be stacked in sawdust and hay (made | are durable and strong, and in point of cleanliness far excel the 
damp) in big boxes old-fashioned sink, and have been repeatedly premiated at 
se at , various exhibitions. Compressed flooring tiles, feeding-troughs, 
Parochial Bart ray aneiing oF tbe “Glisten BREW | Norse manger caters end: welce renee oa 
asylum extension at Woodilee, at a cost of 32,1002 The list. Messrs. Craig’s catalogues will be found invaluable to all 


scheme provides accommodation for 498 beds in the main | €"8aged in construction and sanitary work, f 

building, 129 of which will be for hospital cases and 286 in new | _ A pattern-book containing twenty-eight designs has been 
chronic blocks, which, with 66 beds already provided, makes a | issued by the Scarborough Patent Tiled Floor Cloth Company, 
total of 850. Limited. The designs show various geometric arrangements 


WITH reference to the Foreign Office notice of December 14 | 28 of tile paving, the design dependirg on varying the colours 
last, Her Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon reports that a decree, and the arrangement of the tiles. This tiled floorcloth is a 
published in the Portuguese Official Gazette of the 15th inst, novelty, for it is composed of plastic tiles made of solid paint, 
invites fresh tenders for the harbour works to be executed at | 2nd the basis th which these are placed is a heavy ive veal 
Povos do Varzim. These tenders will be opened on March 15 much thicker than the canvas usually employed for linoleum, 


. : The process of manufacture was not perfected in a short time 
at the Forks . Documents : , : i — 
sHouteeibe aatare ae wort ay aaeeatio at the | OF without careful thought, one of the difficulties, for instance, 


: ° successfully overcome was that the time the floorcloth required 
Commercial Department of the Foreign Office. to dry sufficiently to stand wear was evidently to be reckon 
by years. This can, however, be effected in a few months. 
One feature of the tiled floorcloth is that the pattern cannot 

disappear, however much it wears, at any rate till the whole 
NEW CATALOGUES. aera is worn away, and thus should prove avery durable 
WE have received an illustrated price list from Messrs. J. & M. | floor covering. 
sine of the Hilthead and Perceton Fireclay Works and Long 
Park Pottery, Kilmarnock. The list is of fireclay sanitary 
ware, including glazed sewerage pipes, patent drain and grease THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE. 
traps, cesspools, grease-boxes, patent access pipes, &c, white | THE Council of the Yorkshire College are appealing to the 
and yellow enamelled sinks, wash-tubs, baths, urinals, also | public for 40,0c0/., to enable them to erect new buildings for 
milk-coolers and white and coloured enamelled bricks. The | the Medical Department, and also a College library and 
goods turned out by this firm have a reputation which has been | examination hall. In the circular issued by the Council it is 
well deserved, and which at the Edinburgh International Exhi- | stated that they are prepared to devote 25,coo/. of the total 
bition were awarded the only gold medal. Among the sanitary | sum to {the buildings and equipment of the Department of 
appliances it may be noted that Messrs. Craig are the sole | Medicine, and 15,000/. to the erection of the College library and 
makers of Buchan’s patent drain traps and fittings, the patent | hall. One of the most important events in the history of the 
drain ventilating traps, Buchan’s improved drain pipes and | College, say the Council, has been the recognition during the 
patent access or inspection pipes, Buchan’s patent grease trap | past year of its claim, with those of the other recently-founded 
for kitchen and scullery sinks, &c. With regard to pipes, | university colleges of England, to a Parliamentary grant. 
traps, &c., these are made true to form, and thus no difficulty | After the very liberal aid afforded to similar institutions in 
in forming a perfect drain is encountered from ill-fitting joints, ' Scotland and Wales, the case for the English colleges became 


Ti: BATH STONE FIRMS, Li. 


Pelegraphic Addresses ; Head Offices: ESA." EZ. LONDON DEPOTS, 


Chief, pmsess “ OOLITE, BATH.” G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


LONDON OFFICE, "' OOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, aro in a 1, & 8. W.E Stations 
mpspe pea AN LAS position to supply every description of Bath Stone Teena 
pOnPE DOT Ss Sn any and all of the quarries previously owned S UMMER DR i ED 
TIN SERGE OT a Pictor & Sons, R. J. Marsh & OCo., SE ASONED STONE 
MONK’S PARK. Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. 


CORSHAM DOWN. 


CORNGRIT. choad ghar heehee FOR WINTER USE. 


FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
H.W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HEALTH EXHIBrTion, cPEX_ Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding ,8 


GLASS SELLERS’ COMPANY 
5 bagi = 


‘s Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, 
|| § Halls, and lights ofevery description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements..a 
> New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ e 
g Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 5 
2 Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diplomaof Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. § 
3H. W.COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;“ 

also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


Louvre Ventilator. 


H. W. COOPER, 


be Ma | LN Sole Inventor. i 


e 4 c Dh WY ¥ ‘4 ——— 
Improved Casement. Circular Glass Re volving Ventilator. Glass Sliding Ventilator. Improved Hopper re Skylights. Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 
Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper Office: 2Sa UPPER GEORGE STRE 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. EDGWARE ROAD, W 
Ss 
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SJPPLEMENT 


unanswerable, and the Yorkshire College is now in receipt from 
the Treasury of an annual grant of 1,4co/. This sum suffices to 
extinguish the yearly deficiency which the Council had felt it 
their duty to incur in order to carry on their great work 
efficiently. But the Treasury minute allotting to the respective 
colleges their shares in the Government grant fixes a period of 
five years for its continuance, at the end of which period it wi'l 
be reconsidered and revised, and any readjustment of it at that 
time will depend on the efficiency of equipment, number of 
students, and other conditions which alone can secure liberal 
local support. 

The Leeds School of Medicine was founded in 1831 by a 
few of the leading medical practitioners of Leeds, and was 
by them and their successors carried on for fifty-three years 
without any pecuniary aid from the public. The growth of the 
number of students led the Council of the school in 1865 to 
erect the existing building in Park Street, the accommodation 
in which seemed then likely to suffice for many years. When 
the Yorkshire College was established, the teaching of the pre- 
liminary branches of study, chemistry, botany and comparative 
anatomy, was transferred to the College, and not only was 
more efficient instruction thereby obtained, but more accom- 
modation was gained in the school premises for a growth in 
numbers which was even then so pressing for additional space 
that two fresh rooms had shortly afterwards to be built, and 
another considerably enlarged. In 1884 the Medical School 
became united to the Yorkshire College as its Medical Depart- 
ment, the Council of the College paying 5,000/. as the price of 
the buildings, with the library, museums and other equipments. 
On this sum, however, interest has since been annually paid to 
the general funds of the College out of the income of the 
Medical Department, and no pecuniary aid has been given to 
the department out of the general funds. Union with the 
College stimulated the numbers of medical students, and union 
with the Victoria University is likely to have the same effect. 
The rapid growth of medical knowledge has furthermore led 
the General Medical Council and the examining boards to 
enforce greater attention to practical work in every branch of 
the education of medical students, and on this account greater 
laboratory space and more complete appliances are now 
required. Thus it has come to pass that the Medical Depart- 
ment’s building is much too small for its work. The Council 
have for a year past been compelled to borrow a room from the 
board of the General Infirmary for lecture purposes, and the 
addition of a very few more students to the average annual 


entry would bring the work of the department to a complete 
block. One cause of the increasing prosperity of the medicah 
school was the erection of the new Infirmary, and the splendid 
reputation which the skill and success of its physicians and 
surgeons have secured for it in the medical world. It cannot 
be too much insisted on (continue the Council) that a hospital 
and a medical school are the necessary complement of each 
other. Onthe one hand a hospital is indispensable for the 
training of medical students, but it is equally the fact, though 
not sufficiently recognised by the public, that it would be im- 
possible to conduct the work of a large hospital like that of 
Leeds without the proximity of a medical school to supply the 
clinical clerks and dressers who are essential to the scientific 
and successful treatment of the patients, and whose presence 
as as is a continual incentive to the efforts of the medical 
staff. 

The need for a good library in connection with the scientific 
studies and research and the literary studies of the College is 
sufficiently obvious, When the Arts and Science Departments 
were erected six years since in College Road, a room which 
forms part of the accommodation assigned to the department 
of chemistry was set aside as a temporary library and reading- 
room. Itis already much too small for these purposes, and a 
great part of the books belonging to the College are temporarily 
placed in the professors’ private rooms, and in other parts of 
he College. The inconvenience of an arrangement, which thus 
breaks up the library, and withdraws a part of it from the 
immediate supervision of the librarian, need not be dwelt upon. 
The library is, besides, the room to which the students resort 
in intervals between lectures for purpose of private study, and 
with the growth of numbers, a larger room is much wanted for 
this object. It is intended that the library should occupy the 
greater part of the giound floor of the new building to be 
erected in College Road. The floor above will be used as an 
examination hal]. Owing to the want of a suitable room, the 
greatest possible inconvenience has, since the expansion of the 
number of students in the last two or three years, been found 
in making suitable arrangements for the College examinations. 
The College is also responsible for finding accommodation for 
the London University matriculation examination and the 
examination of the College of Preceptors, from which it derives 
some profit and other indirect advantages. For this examina- 
tion a public room at some distance from the College is now 


generally hired, an arrangement which is sometimes not easy 


to make, and is much less appropriate and satisfactory than 
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that of accommodating the candidates in the College buildings. 
The technological examinations of the City and Guilds of 
London, for which many of our textile and dyeing students 
enter, are also with difficulty held in the College under the 
existing conditions. There are other purposes, such as prize 
distributions, for which the hall would be a great convenience. 
It is intended to erect this in the most central position, 
namely, between the Engineering and Dyeing Departments. 
Whilst the Council appreciate very highly the constancy with 
which most of the present supporters of the College have, from 
time to time, made liberal contributions to its aid, they also 
appeal to the large number of those who are equally capable of 
giving it pecuniary support, but who have not previously done 
so, now to share in extending the work of an institution which 
will claim from each generation the responsible charge of its 
maintenance and efficiency. 


ALTERATION OF THE LEEDS TOWN HALL. 


A MEETING of the Corporate Property Committee of the Leeds 
County Council have agreed to recommend to the Council 
the adoption of Mr. W. H. Thorp’s plans for enlarging the 
accommodation in the Victoria Hall. The condemnation of 
the Musical Festival gallery required, says the Leeds Mercury, 
that measures should be adopted for increasing the accommo- 
dation without involving the despoilment of the architectural 
features of the interior. In order to secure such an alteration 
it was decided to advertise for plans and estimates, and in 
response designs were deposited by nine different firms of 
architects. The consideration of the plans was referred to a 
sub-committee, who the other day decided upon a recommen- 
dation to be made to the General Committee. The General 
Committee inspected the plans, and agreed to recommend the 
Council to accept the designs and estimates sent in by Mr. 
W. H. Thorp, of Leeds, whose work in connection with the 
Fine Art Gallery has been the subject of so much commenda- 
tion, considering the conditions imposed upon him. The com- 
mittee now put upon Mr. Thorp that the work shall not 
involve an outlay of more than 3,coo/.; and it would appear 
from the particulars of his scheme that this will not furnish any 
serious obstacle to the fulfilment of the scheme. By means of 
an end gallery and a series of side balconies, Mr. Thorp pro- 
poses to provide 636 ordinary sittings and 141 flap seats, which 
may be used when required by the crowded state of the hall. 


This will not involve the projection of side balconies beyond 
the line of the existing pillars ; while the front of the proposed 
new gallery will stand five yards nearer to the vestibule than 
the front of the existing Musical Festival gallery. Another 
change is also made. The glazed window or screen dividing 
the gallery from the vestibule is to be set back to the arched 
Opening adjoining the vestibule. Mr. Thorp is of opinion 
that the recessing of the screen will be rather an improvement 
than otherwise, and will in no way detract from the interior 
effect of the vestibule, which, as many are aware, is an attrac- 
tive feature of the hall. Though at first doubtful upon the 
point, Mr. Thorp has concluded that the proposed alterations — 
will not mar the dignity and the architectural harmony of the 
hall, having purposely treated the new work in a bold and 
simple manner, in order to secure such breadth and effect as 
will accord to the majestic proportions of the interior, 

The details of the scheme show that the gallery will be 
confined within the limits of the first bay. 
shaped, and the narrowest opposite the side entrances, so as to 
permit of a full view of the orchestra and the organ as soon as 
admission to the gallery is obtained. The wider side of the 
gallery will be 15 feet from the floor, so as to occupy the same line 
as the side balconies. The latter will beplaced immediately above 
the doorways now admitting to the area, being put there to prevent 
the new openings through the walls to the balconies appearing 
too wide in proportion to their height, and also so as to preserve 
the proper architectural balance. The gallery will be supported 
in front by two columns, to prevent alike obstruction of view 
and the expense which cantilevers would involve. On the other 
hand, the side balconies will be supported by cantilevers. The 
openings in the wall for the two central balconies on each 
side will be carried up to the entablatures, supported by 
iron girders, and provided with panelled soffits. For the side 
balconies at each end this cutting away of the wall will not be 
necessary, with the exception of providing space for doorways 
admitting from and to the anterooms and corridors. The two 
balconies at the orchestra end of the hall will have separate 
entrances at the head of the staircases, and will have double 
doors for the exclusion of draughts. The other balconies will — 
communicate with corridors and crushrooms, and have at the 
farther ends separate means of exit and entrance. Two large 
anterooms or crushrooms at the southern or gallery end of 
the hall in convenient proximity to the staircases, balconies, 
and gallery will possess lavatory and other accommodation. 
The cloakroom and lavatory accommodation in connection with 
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the Mayor’s suite of rooms is to be entirely remodelled, so as 
to be not only of use for the guests of the Mayor, but also for 
the convenience of persons attending concerts. The work 
generally will be carried on in fireproof construction, having 
rolled iron joists, filled in with coke breeze concrete, similar 
to that used at the new Imperial Institute. The gallery 
and balcony fronts will be of best cast-iron, carried out to 
special ornamental design and afterwards gilded and deco- 
rated ; while the framework of the doorways will be in Parian 
cement. The estimate for the work exclusive of seating is 
2,560/, and the outlay in that respect will be left to the com- 
mittee. The end gallery is designed to accommodate 359 
persons, and the remaining 418 seats are to be provided by 
means of the eight side balconies. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


ON Wednesday, February 19, a deputation of the Governors of 
he University College for North Wales waited upon the Court 
of the Plumbers’ Company at the Guildhall, for the purpose of 
explaining their system of technical education, and urging the 
claims of their institution. 

The deputation, which consisted of Mr. Rathbone, M.P., 
Mr. Roberts, M.P., Mr. Lewis, M.P., Mr. Darbishire, B.A., J.P. 
(London University), and Professor Gray, was introduced by 
the Right Hon. G. Osborne Morgan, M P., vice-president. 

Mr. Morgan, in addressing the Court, said it was hoped that 
some of the aid the Company had so generously extended to 
struggling institutions would be bestowed upon their college at 
Bangor, which devoted all its energies to promoting thoroughly 
scientific and technical instruction, and, during its five years’ 
existence, had established branches in all the principal towns of 
North Wales. 

Professor Gray gave details of the work done by the college 
and the public support accorded thereto. 

Mr. Rathbone and Mr. Darbishire also addressed the Court. 

The Master of the Plumbers’ Company (Mr. W. H. Bishop) 
in reply said the Court welcomed the information given by the 
deputation, believing that the facilities possessed by the 
University College for North Wales might be highly service- 
able in advancing the Company’s great public object. That 
object was to build up two classes of workers for the service of 
_ the public: (@) well-instructed and skilled operatives ; and (0) 
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that object, the aim was to provide a systematic course of 
instruction, so specialised as to be capable of training up 
thoroughly skilled operatives, and helping men capable of 
receiving higher scientific instruction to qualify themselves in 
the highest branches of sanitary science. Towards that end 
the combined efforts of educationalists, sanitary authorities, and 
publicly elected representatives of the plumbers of each 
locality were now in operation in 89 centres in Great Britain 
and Ireland. Among the chief points to be noted in con- 
nection with the movement was the powerful support accorded 
to the educational system by the operative members of the 
plumbing craft, which was to be regarded as a new feature in 
trades-unionism. Operative delegates from 103 chief towns of 
Great Britain and Ireland had, after careful consideration, 
decided in favour of the Company’s educational system. That 
system received its natural stimulus from the registration 
system, by which the public might distinguish qualified from 
unqualified persons. In addition to the support of the trade, 
the movement had received, and would continue to receive, the 
strongest possible support from the public—for the science of 
household sanitation in relation to water supply and drainage 
was the most important of all sciences to the public. In 
response to the desire for aid expressed by the deputation, he 
could only say that the Company’s resources were taxed to the 
utmost, and the Court were therefore unable to, offer any 
immediate financial assistance ; but they would consider what 
steps might best be taken to include the University College for 
North Wales in their scheme now in course of preparation, by 
which the necessary funds might be provided for carrying out a 
complete educational system in all parts of the kingdom. In 
particular, the Court would bring the views of the deputation 
before the district council acting in Liverpool in conjunction 
with the Company in carrying out the system in that district, 
which included Cheshire and North Wales. 

Sir Philip Magnus observed that in the scheme of instruc- 
tion elaborated by the Company, it was required that young 
plumbers should learn something about the properties of heat 
and its effect upon metals, the principles of mechanics, 
hydraulics, pneumatics, and chemistry in relation to metals ; 
and if they could have the assurance that such and kindred 
knowledge would be imparted at the college, it would have 
great influence in inducing the Court to grant the assistance 
asked for. 

Professor Gray said that the college authorities would be 


| Sanitary scientists of a thoroughly practical type. To effect | prepared to give the special instruction indicated, 
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Sir Algernon Borthwick, Bart., M.P., invited the assistance 
of the members of the deputation in the event of the Compzeny 
applying to Parliament for statutory powers to revoke the certi- 
ficates of incompetent, negligent, or fraudulent woikmea, and 
for other public objects. They would have the support of Mr. 
Ritchie, and would, he be’ieved, be favourably regarded both 
by the Government and the Opposition. 

Mr. Morgan gave an assurance of the support of the 
members of the deputation in case Parliament were applied to 
by the Company for the powers mentioned by Sir Algernon 
Borthwick, 


THE BLACKWALL TUNNEL, 


AT the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday the 
Bridges Committee reported that they had most carefully con- 
sidered the Thames Tunnel (Blackwall) Act, 1887, and the 
report of Mr. Wolfe Barry. For many years the people of the 
east and south-east of London pressed upon the Metropolitan 
Board of Works their claim to have provided by the cent:al 
authority some means of permanent intercommunication. As 
far back as August 1882 S'r Joseph Bazalgette prepared, by 
order of the Board, a report which concluded with the state- 
ment that a tunnel was the only suitable means of effecting a 
permanent crossing at Blackwall. After much consideration, 
the Board took the same view. A Bill was promoted in the 
autumn of 1887. It was referred to a committee, when the 
scheme, which was opposed by railway companies and other 
owners of property, was supported by some of the best 
engineers of the day—Sir J. Bazalgette, Sir F. Bramwell, and 
Mr. B. Baker. The committee reported in favour of the Bill, 
and it wasin due ccurse passed. Specifications were prepared 
and tenders advertised for, and the action of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works in accepting in the last month of its existence 
a contract for this important work, instead of leaving the 
Council unfettered, would be fresh in the recollecticn of the 
Council. The Bridges Committee, on taking up the matter, 
were placed in considerable difficulty, the Council being with- 
out a chief engineer, and the advantage of having the same 
engineer to prepare the specifications and carry out a work of 
this character would be obvious. The technical aspect of the 
questions which arose were, by order of the Council, referred to 
Mr.J. Wolfe Barry, and a copy of his report had been forwarded to 
each member. Mr. Barry, though he suggested certain modifica- 


tions, considered a tunnel practicable, but suggested a high-level 
bridge. The committee were of opinion that as a bridge at 
this point would have to be of such a height as to admit of all 
ships passing under it without any alterations in their masts, 
and as ships with masts 200 feet above the water were stated 
to pass at this point, the road of the bridge would have to be at 
least 210 feet above Trinity high-water mark. When the low 
level of the land on both sides of the river was considered, a 
bridge of this height was, in the opinion of the committee, out 
of the question. They therefore recommended :—(a) “ That 
the Council do proceed with the formation of the tunnel autho- 
rised by the Thames Tunnel (Blackwall) Act, 1887 ; (0) that — 
the Bridges Committee be authorised to nominate an engineer 
of experience in tunnelling with a pneumatic shield to prepare 
the necessary plans and specifications for carrying out the 
works, submitting the whole to the Council ” 

Mr. Osborn, in moving the adoption of the report, stated 
that there was a considerable feeling about the matter last 
year, when tenders were invited by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for the construction of the tuunel, and when it was 
referred to the Bridges Committee they felt that it was really 
their duty to go into the matter. They had done so, and they 
had come to the conclusion which was embodied in the report. 
As to whether the traffic at Blackwall was sufficient to warrant 
such a work, he pointed out that the district east of London 
Bridge had very little means of communication provided for it, 
while the district west of London Bridge had thirteen bridges 
erected for its accommodation. Over Blackfriars Bridge 
13,835 vehicles pcssed in a day; over Waterloo Bridge, 
10,370; and over Westminster Bridge, 11,750. Over the 
thirteen bridges in 1882 there was an average traffic of 5,870 
vehicles, and it was not too much to assume that over Black- 
wall they would get something hke that amount of traffic. A 
ferry would not be equal to carry that traffic, and the cost of a 
ferry would exceed the cost of a tunnel. There was a feeling 
in the Council that there should be no unnecessary waste of the 
ratepayers’ money ; but they should not let it be said that they 
had spent a great deal of money and had done nothing for it, — 
and that what they had done they had better have left undone. 
It was the duty of the Council to provide for this traffic, and 
that could best be done by constructing a tunnel. He thovght 
that they might anticipate that the estimates would not be 
largely increased. 

Mr. A. Arnold moved the following amendment :— 

“ That the Council doth disagree with the recommendation 
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of the committee, and is of opinion that the report of Mr. Barry: 


should be adopted so far as it is opposed to the construction of 
a tunnel at Blackwall, and that the best efforts of the Council 
should be directed to providing such other means of communi- 
cation as may appear most desirable.” 

This tunnel, he said, involved not only an expenditure of two or 
three millions of the ratepayers’ money, but very much more— 
the reputation of the Council for economy and good government. 
Referring to the statistics of traffic over the bridges which had 


been mentioned by Mr. Osborn, he asked how much of that | 


traffic was composed of cabs passing to and from the stations. 
The traffic at Blackwall was entirely different in character and 
degree. This tunnel landed on the Kent shore, on the least 
inhabited part of the whole metropolitan area. What had hon. 
members to say about betterment? Was there ever a case 
before the Council in which the question of betterment ought to 
have so large and important an influence as the construction of 
a tunnel in this neighbourhood? A reference had been made 
to other tunnels, but this proposal was absolutely unique. 
There was not in this kingdom, he ventured to think there was 
not in the whole world, a project executed such as was now 
before the Council. Not only would it be a failure, but it would 
be the only work in the world designed for that purpose. If 
side by side with this tunnel there was a free ferry for the con- 
veyance of vehicles, ninety-nine out of every hundred would go 
by the free ferry rather than descend 75 feet under the river. 
He protested against this ill-advised, inconsiderate, unjustifiable 
expenditure. If this proposal should be sanctioned by the 
Council the consequence would be to detract from the Council, 


and justly to detract from them, the confidence of the people of © 


London in its powers of economy and good government. 
Captain James thought before the Council committed them- 
selves to this expenditure of money they should very carefully 
consider what evidence had been laid before them as to the 
necessity of communication being provided there at all. “ile 
ventured to think that there was an undoubted feeling about 
that part of the county of London that some intercommunication 
was desirable in the interests of trade there. That being the 
case, the question then resolved itself into this, What was the 
best and most economical means of gratifying this very natural 
desire? He thought that a ferry was not the most economical. 


If they erected a ferry it would only be a temporary measure. | 


They would have to do the thing all over again and construct 
a tunnel, which he believed should be made there. 
Mr. Charles Harrison supported the amendment. 
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Mr. Bullivant said the necessity of communication between 
both sides of the river at this point was admitted, and there 
were three means of providing it :—First, a ferry, which was a 

_ compromise ; secondly, a bridge ; and, thirdly, a tunnel. He 
maintained that they would never get the working-men to go 
from the Middlesex side of the river to the Kent side unless 
they gave them a permanent and continuous communication, 
and he considered that would be best provided by means of a 
tunnel. 

The debate was adjourned to a special meeting to be held 
on T'riday next. 


MESSRS. PETO’S PROFIT-SHARING SCHEME. 


_ THE following correspondence has taken place between Messrs. 
Peto Brothers and the London United Building Trades’ Com- 
mittee :— 


February 1, 1890. 
Gentlemen,—I am desired to forward you a copy of a 
manifesto issued to the trades with reference to your profit- 
sharing scheme, and my committee trust that you will either 
modify the conditions or consent to the withdrawal of your 
scheme. Trusting that this matter will receive your most 
serious consideration, and that we may be favoured with your 
reply at an early date,—I am, gentlemen, yours obediently, 
(Signed) GEO. DEw, Secretary. 
Messrs. Peto Brothers. 


| Fellow Workmen,—We beg to draw your attention more 
closely to the scheme of profit-sharing, now introduced by 
Messrs. Peto Brothers. Their proposal to give one-quarter of 
the whole net profits on the contract for the Cane Hill Asylum 
(Extension) is of such importance as affecting the relations be- 
tween employers and employed that we consider it our duty to 
submit a few objections, more particularly to the conditions 
and restrictions contained therein. 

| Profit-sharing is neither a philanthropic nor a charitable 
project, but a business arrangement for mutual advantage, the 
success of which will entirely depend on the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the workmen, which Messrs. Peto Brothers have made 
impossible by the unreasonable and humiliating restrictions 
accompanying their proposal. 

| (a) All right to participate in the profit will be forfeited by 
any who earn less than a total amount of 5/. in wages on 
the contract. 


ELECTRIC BELLS 
And LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
A. W. BENNETT, 


Victoria Street, London, S.W. |] WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Lé., 


88 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON. 


37 Parkcross Street, LEEDS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


DYNAMOS AND MOTORS TO ORDER. 


SHOKELESS ECONOMICAL EFFECTUALORNAMENTALBURNS 24-10 
WITHOUT REFUELING . SHOWROOMS 47 SHAFTESBURY 


A 


R 


WILSON HARTNELL, 


VOLT WORKS. LEEDS. 


Ewarts 346 Euston R: 


ale LIGHTING. 


htning ©" 
in5 Minutes G CYSET-. 


H STONE C0, 


QUARRIES :—BOX and LIMPLEY STOKE. 
_ BATH FREESTONES. 
STOKE WEATHER STONE. 
BOX WEATHER STONE. 


Estimates given for Worked Stone and Ashlar. 


APPLY TO THE 
BOX BATH ST 
7 Northumberland Buildings, 
BATH. 


No connection with other Bath 
one Firms. 


Ewar' 
Hot Lig 


ik 


Wath 


G. A. 


LIAMS &§ 


21 QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


ONE CO., Limited, \ Experienced Fitters of all kinds of Inside and Outside 
é Blinds for Tuwn and Country Houses, Mansions, 


Institutions, &c. 
ESTIMATES and SUGGESTIONS, with PATTERNS, 
readily giver. 
Established over a Quarter of a Cen*ury. 


ELECTRIC 


Maxim-Weston, Electric Co., Lim. 


(Under New Management), 
Are prepared to supply ESTIMATES, free of charge, for 
Flectric Lighting, Transmission of Power, 
including Blectrical Tramways, and forthe Wiring 
of Buildings. Supplied from Central Stations. 


TOWN LIGHTING A SPECIALTY. 


Manufacturers of Weston’s Patent Dynamo and Are 
Lamps, Hamilton’s Patent Electric Governors, Electric 
Regulators, Automatic Controlling Apparatus, and System 
for Central Station Distribution. Ceiling Switches, Cut- 
outs, and al] aceessorics. : 

Offices—55 Victor a Street, Westminster. 

Works—Kingsland Green, Lor don. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


It is a fact, well-known to employers and workmen alike, 
that many men are ‘‘taken on,” and, although by no fault of 
theirs, discharged before they can have earned this stipulated 
amount. Why they should not participate in a profit they have 
done their best to make is a restriction which we might fairly 
ask to be further explained. 


(2) All share of profit will be forfeited by any who may 


individually or in combination do anything tending to | 


diminish the profits on the contract by neglecting their 
duties, misconducting themselves, wasting their time, or 
by joining any strike for shorter hours, or for wages 
above the existing recognised rate of wages, on which 
the tender for the above-mentioned contract was based, 
whether the strike be general or otherwise. 


Messrs. Peto Brothers must have formed a very low estimate 
indeed of the men whose hearty co-operation for mutual advan- 
tage they invite, when they consider that they would be likely 
to neglect their duties, misconduct themselves, or waste their 
time. But, assuming that a man had worked six months on 
this contract, and he, in a weak moment, misconduct himself in 
some way, what right have they to become his moral censors by 
depriving him of a profit he has worked hard to realise ? 


We cannot understand why any employer should impose 
such a restriction upon those who in the dual capacity of work- 
men and ratepayers would have a decided interest in the 
accomplishment of good and honest work. It is far more 
likely that the workmen would be victimised who could give 
information of the scamping of work or the use of inferior 
materials. The proposal to add the forfeited shares to the 
shares of the others would, under restriction (a), offer a great 
inducement to foremen (who would receive the greater amount 
of the profit, their rate of wages being higher) to limit the 
number of men who would be entitled to participate, also a 
direct incentive to them to “drive” the workmen and to permit 
scamping so that the profits would be greater. 

Messrs. Peto Brothers have full confidence that their attempt 
to unite the interests of employers and employed will be to 
their mutual advantage if it has the hearty co-operation of the 
workmen ; a co-operation which we appeal to the workmen to 
withhold, until Messrs. Peto Brothers have shown that full con- 
fidence in their workmen which they evidently have in their 
own self-assurance and importance, an example of which is con- 


_ tained in a clause in their notice which we reprint without 


The latter part of restriction (4), looked at from any point of | 
view, still appears that Messrs. Peto Brothers are aiming a | 


blow at workmen’s combinations. If they are anxious to benefit 

the workmen, why not do so without endeavouring to deprive 

them of any advantages that a better state of trade would offer ? | 
But there is a condition in the contract under which Messrs. 
Peto Brothers have been selected by the County Council which 
they have not stated in their notice to their workmen. They 
will not only be held to pay the recognised rate of wages, but 
shall also observe such hours of labour as are generally 
accepted as fair in the trades, and as they have not shown any 
particular heartiness in abiding by this rule in the past, any 
workman who may from conscientious reasons object to 
work more than a fair number of hours per day, may, under 
this restriction, be deemed individually to have struck for 
shorter hours, and therefore forfeit his right to participate in 
the profit. 


(c) All profit will be forfeited by any one who may do any- 
thing tending to damage the character of the firm for 
good and honest work. The shares of any men so for- 


feiting their claims to be added to the shares of the 
others. 


OWARD 


further comment :— 

“ This offer being a purely voluntary one on Messrs. Peto 
Brothers’ part, they reserve to themselves the full and absolute 
right to decide any question which may arise in connection 
therewith, and to make any further rules or regulations that 
they may deem necessary from time totime. Their decision 
to be final and without appeal.” 

Signed on behalf of the committee— 
C. TWEED, Cperative Bricklayers’ Society. 
S. WATTS. 
G. DEw, Amalgamated Society Carpenters and Joiners. 
J. T. MACKIE, Associated Carpenters and Joiners. 
C, MATKIN, General Union of Carpenters and Joiners. 
P. B. WORSFOLD, Lathrenders’ Society. 
P. WEIGHILL, Operative Stonemasons’ Society. 
J. DELLER, National Association of Plasterers. 
E. PRITCHARD, Central Association of House Decorators. 

~ J. T. MACKIE, Chairman. 
GEO. DEw, Secretary. 


Cane Hill Asylum. 
February 5, 1890. 
Dear Sir,—We are in receipt of yours of the Ist instant, 


enclosing copy of manifesto issued by your committee, dated 


S, 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak i Ts, 82. 
Walnut ,, seal alld, 


” ” 


39 bby 


Oak, l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from | 


£7 10s. a square. 
Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6 18s. a square. 


| 
| 


Solid j-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, 
laid and polished, from £5 a square. 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra, 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stores, and Hearths. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 


BILLS 


OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD 


Tender tor Vontracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 


Wrought-Iron Work, 


& SONS 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 


Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 
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23rd ult., also of report and balance-sheet, for which we are 
much obliged. If you would forward us a few additional copies 
of this document we should esteem it a favour.—Yours faith- 
fully, (Signed) PETO BROTHERS. 
Mr. Geo. Dew, Secretary, 
London United Building Trades’ Committee. 


February 7, 1890. 
Gentlemen,—I have enclosed further copies of manifesto, 
and I trust that we may be able to come to some friendly 
agreement with reference to this matter; at all events I hope 
you may be able to withdraw your bonus scheme, as my com- 
mittee have no desire to cause any friction between employer 
and employed, and especially so in regard to your firm, inas- 
much as we recommended your tender for acceptance. Trust- 
ing that we may have an early and favourable reply,—I am, 
yours obediently, 
(Signed) 
Messrs. Peto Brothers. 


GEO. DEw, Secretary. 


Cane Hill Asylum. 
February 13, 1890. 
Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the Ist inst., enclosing 
copy of the manifesto issued by the London United Building 
Trades’ Committee, we beg to say that as our offer was made 
to the workmen who are, or may be employed by us on the 
job, we feel that it is for them to accept or reject our offer, and 
that it is not in our power to withdraw it without their consent. 


2118. Edward George Tucker, for ‘‘An improvement in 
venetian blinds.” 

2131. Clement William Nichol, for “ Improvements in or 
connected with coffins and in linings therefor.” 

2166. Fitz Diemel, for “ Improvements connected with gas- 
burners.” 

2190. Edgar William Jobson, for “ Improvements in open 
stoves or firegrates.” 

2223. John Edgcumbe Rendle, for “ Improvements in the 
construction of glass roofing.” 

2224. John Edgcumbe Rendle, for “ Improvements in the 
construction of glass-roofing.” 

2233. Henry Harris Lake, for “ Improvements relating to 
window-sashes and frames.” (Charles F. Olcese, United 
States. ) 

4 Middleton Chapman, for “ An improved double-action 
ock.” 

2263. William Henry Heywood, for ‘ Improvements in the 
method of and apparatus for glazing and roofing buildings.” 

2270. Henry Brooks, for “ Improvements in or applicable to 
grates or ranges used for cooking and similar purposes.” 

2320, Samuel Denison, George Henry Denison, and William 
Ward, for “Improvements in tile and brick-making machines.” 

2323. Clement Hamil Perrot, Arthur Habershon, and John 
Christopher Richmond, for “Improvements in kitchen ranges.” 

2326. James Robertsh, for “ Improvements in blind furni- 
ture.” 


—We remain, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) 
Mr. Geo. Dew, Secretary, 


London United Building Trades’ Committee. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents 
Mr.G. H. Rayner, of 
ing Patent Agents, 37 


may be had gratuitously.) 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
2115. Thomas Atewell and George Mason, for ‘‘ The patent 


fix star gas economiser.” 


ts compiled spectally for this Journal by 
the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 


PETO BROTHERS. 


2331. Thomas William Pepin, for “ Self-acting brackets and 


ends for draught-excluder.” 


2371. 


2445. Alfred Osb 


for music-stands and 


Charles Hawthorne Edwards, for “ Improvements in 
or appertaining to the manufacture of certain kinds of bricks 
or fireclay substitutes.” 

2387. John Pollock, for “ Improved window-sash regulator.” 


orne, for “ Improvements in or relating to 


the heads of screws.” 
2554. John R. Wilkins, for “ A new or improved leaf-holder 


desks.” 


To INVENTORS. —Patents for Inventions, 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. 
Information 
| Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, 


Building matters. 


Trade-marks, and 
Specialists in 
free. —Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
London, W.C. 


Art DECORATORS AND 


NORTON & CO.'S 
J a 
(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 
&c., 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 
VICTORIA HOUSE, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
GLASS PAINTER 


Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Ruildings submitted on application. 


38 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HERBERT HANKS, 
DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &c. 


Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 


ALSO SANITARY WORK. 
ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE. 


39 Berners Street, Oxford St., London, W. 


CO. KE. BIRCH, 
Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 


FRENCH and ING Lise eee 
EMBOSSED LE 5 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE,| C. E. BIRCH 
and VENETIANS. 
PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. 
DILAPIDATIONS. [TION. 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP- 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS. 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS. 
30 NEWGATE S™:E.C. 


) Begs to inform the 

public that he person- 

ally superintends all 

Orders entrusted to 
him. 


FURNISHERS. 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS, 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


| G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


"1 & 78 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 

in all the prevailing Styles. 

Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 

Designs and Prices on Application. 


PATENT 
WOOD MOSAIC FLOORS. 
W. & F. BROWN & CO., CHESTER. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


| 66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


Manin eee ae ee 2 eee 
‘pigs ea CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT: 
{ Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 
a Awarded THE GOLD MEDAL, International Health Exhibition, VN 


PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustrations which have appeared {i@ 
in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a separate form suitable \et 


Size, 22 inches by 30 inches. 

Price 2s. 6d., by post 28. 9d. 

A few Tinted Proofs may 

be had on Special 

Plate Paper. 
© 


the Celebrated Artist 
J. L. GEROME., 


Size, 20 inches by 15 inches, 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Free by post, carefully One 


packed inside 
By 


patent roller, 
1s, 9d. 

the Celebrated Artist 
J. L. GEROME. 


Size, 18} inches by 132 inches. 

Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roiier, 


Size, 33 inches by 24 inches. 
Price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. 

A Beautiful Tinted Ink 
Photo, on Special 
Plate Paper, 


Size, 40 inches by 22 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


LEVY. 


Size, 184 inches by 13} inches, 
Price One Shilling each. 
Free by post, carefully 


TINTED INK 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 


nnn nnn nnn nnn 
May be obtained from all NEWSAGENTS or BOOKSELLERS, or from the PUBLISHERS, 


; Lhe Plates are uniferm in size, 21 inches by 15 inches. 


for Framing. 


St. Stephen. 
By E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 


Size, 40 inches by 15 inches. Price One 
Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside 
patent roller, 1s. 3d, 


THE ARTS. 


DECORATIVE PANELS. 
By M. F. EHRMANN. 
Printed in Colours. 

tL. The Architect. 4. The Painter. 
3, The Engraver. 5. The Potter. 
3. The Goldsmith. 6. The Sculptor. 

Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully 
packed inside patent roller, 1s, 3d. Or the set 
yf Six, 33. 6d.; by post, 4s. 


JOHN SELL COTMAN'S 
PICTURES, 


LATELY ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


The Titles are as follows:— 


No. | No. 

1. The Storm at Sea. (12. Norwich, from the! 

2. Twickenham. Cromer Road. 

3. AShadowed Stream. 13. Dewy Eve. 

4, The Draining Mill. 14. Mousehold Heath. 

5. On the Greta. 15. Cader Idris. 

6. The Chateau, Nor-16. Castle Eden Dean, 
mandy. | Durham. 

7. Rouen from Mount 17. Ramborough Castle. | 
St. Catherine. 118. The Interior of Nor- 


. Breaking the Clod. | 
. Viewin NorthWales. 19. 


wich Cathedral. 
Mountain Pass in 


10. Norman Arches. | the Tyrol. 
11. Byland Abbey. 20. Postwick Grove. 


The price of the above Sct is 17s. 6d.; by post, carefully 
packed in patent roller, 18s. 
Kindly order early, as oniy a limited number of proof 
copies can be obtained, 


DEPARTURE OF CRUSADERS 
FOR THE HOLY LAND. 


By G. GUFFENS. 


Size, 36 inches by 14inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, ls. 3d. 


THE LITERATURE, ART AND 
SCIENCE OF ANTIQUITY. 


By FRANCOIS EHRMANN. 


Size, 35 inches by 24 inches. Price One Shilling. | 


free by post, carefully packed inside patent 


coller, 1s. 3d. A Few Special Proofs, 2s. 6d. 


Free by post, 2s. 9d. 


THE REVENGE OF ATHALIE. 
By XAVIER SIGALON. 


3ize, 32 inches by 21 inches. Price One Shilling 
free by post, carefully packed inside pateni 


roller, 1s. 3d. 


\iig 
SS 


Size, 19 inches by 14 inches, 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller 


Size, 19 inches by 14 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


CHARLES SPRAGUE 
PEARCE. 


ch. Ditto, 
14 inch, 17s, 
each. 


Dedicated, by Special Permission, to 


VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., 6.6.B, 


Size, 40 inches by 20 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


Size, 39 inches by 15 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully — 
“* packed inside 
patent roller, 


The well-known 
and beautiful 
Chromo-Lithograph by 


H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


Price One Shilling, 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 

patent rollez, 


Facsimile 
of Cartoon by 
PROF. MAILLART. 


Size, 34 inches by 25 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


J. JACOB. 
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to Ghe Architect. 


LONDON, MARCH 7, 1890. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BOLTON.—March 21.—Plans are invited for proposed 
Porter’s Lodge and Alterations to Probationary Wards at the 
Workhouse. Premiums of 252, 1o/., and 5/7. Mr. Henry I. 
Cooper, Assistant Clerk to the Guardians, 28 Mawdsley Street, 
Bolton. 

BLYTH —March 10.—Plans are invited for the Building of 
Board Schools for 60> Children. No Premium is offered, but 
the Architect of the Selected Plan will carry out the Work. 
a J. R. D. Lynn, Clerk to the Cowpen U.D. School Board, 

yth. 

GAINSBOROUGH — March 7.— Plans are invited for the 
Erection of Market House and Public Offices. Mr. D. G. 


Macdonald, Surveyor to the Local Board, Lord Street, Gains- 
- borough. 


Hastincs —March 29 —Local Architects are invited to 
submit Plans for a Block of Board Schools. Mr. J. H. Tendall, 


_ Clerk, 4 Bank Buildings, Hastings. 


LEITH.—Designs are invited for the Erection of a Public 
School to accommodate 1,409 Scholars. Premiums offered. 
The Clerk to the School Board, 2 Link’s Place, Leith. 
~ SouTH SHIELDS —March 15.—The Time for Sending in 
Designs for the New Police Buildings has been extended. Mr. 
Bas M. Moore, Town Clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, South 

ields. 


SONTRACTS OPEN. 


ANTRIM—March 10.—For Building Workmen’s Cottages 
at Bleach Works, Muckomore Plans at the Office of the York 
Street Flax Spinning Co., Limited, Belfast. 

BATH.—March 19 —For Erection of Hospital Buildings, 
Claverton Down, for the Trustees of Magdalen Hospital. Mr. 
Henry Spackman, 6 Terrace Walk, Bath. 
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Ta 


fixed. 


EASIER TO FIX; 

EASIER TG REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


BELFAST.—March 13.—For Sheds and other Structures for 
Agricultural Show. Mr. W. Hastings, Engineer, Victoria Hall, 
Belfast. 

BIRKENHEAD.—March 11.—For Enlargement of Crown 
Post Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H M. Office of 
Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

BLAENCLYDACH —March 13.—For Building Methodist 
Chapel. Mr. R. S. Griffiths, Architect, Glyn Cottage, Clydach 
Vale, Rhondda. 

BRADFORD.—March 7.—For Building Church and Presby- 
tery. Messrs. H. & E. Marten, Architects, 29 Manningham 
Lane, Bradford. 

BURNLEY. — For Building Two Residences. 
Hitchin, Son & Lancaster, Architects, Manchester 
Burnley. 

CARLISLE.—March 8 *—For Piers, Abutments and Masonry 
for Iron Girder Bridge at Gawthorpe Hall. Mr.C. J. Ferguson, 
Architect, 50 English Street, Carlisle. 

CARNMONEY. — March 12. — For Building Manse and 
Offices. Mr. W. J. M. Scott, Isle Cottage, Carnmoney, 
Belfast. 

CARRICK-ON-SHANNON.—March 12.—For Building Glebe 
House. Mr. William Stirling, Architect, 3 Molesworth Street,. 
Dublin. 

CLAPHAM ComMMOoN.—March 17.—For Erection of Band- 
stand. The Architect to the County Council, Spring Gardens, 
Ss VV 

CLIFTON, YORK.—March 8.*—For Building Hospital at the 
North Riding Asylum. Mr. G, H. Fowler Jones, Architect, 
8 Lendal, York. 

CoomBE.—March 19—For Alterations to Board School. 
Mr. E. Windeatt, 19 High Street, Totnes. 


Messrs. 
Road, 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


Pusan uiirf 


N.B.—See that ‘‘SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon 


every Stove. 


& CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E. 
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CoRK —March 15.—For Building Eight Cottages. Mr. 


T. O’Reilly, Scott Square, Queenstown. 


CRAWSHAWBOOTH.—March 18.—For Building Church at 
Crawshawbooth, near Rawtenstall. Mr. W. Wright, Surveyor, 
Lancaster. 

Cross Krys.—March to —For Building Shops, Stores and 
Assembly-rooms for Co-operative Society. Mr. George Rosser, 
Architect, 20 High Street, Newport, Mon. 


DERBY.—For Erection of Stands to hold 1,500 Persons, 
Boundary Walls, Turnstiles, &c., at Ley’s Recreation Ground. 
Mr. E. R. Ridgway, Architect, Long Eaton. 


DouGLAS —March 15.—For Building Luggage and other 
Offices, Waiting Rooms, Refreshment Rooms, Shops, &c, &c., 
on Victoria Pier. Mr. H. A. Cheers, Architect, Twickenham. 


DuUDDON.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. John 
Wynne, Architect, 2 Cooper Street, Manchester. 

EARLSDON.—March 18.—For Building Board Schools. 
Messrs. G, & J. Steane, Architects, Little Park Street, 
Coventry. 

EDINBURGH. — March 8. — For 
Reservoir and Works in Connection. 
C.E., 72A George Street, Edinburgh. 

EDINBURGH.—March 10,—For Extension of Retort Bench 
and Construction of Cast-iron Tank at the New Street Gas- 
works. Mr. Robert Mitchell, Engineer, Gasworks, New Street, 
Edinburgh. 

ELLAND.—March 11.—For Building Baptist Chapel, Upper 
Edge. Mr. Frederick Collins, 37 Byram Arcade, Huddersfield. 

EXETER.—March 8.*—For Building Wards at the Devon 
County Asylum. Mr, E. H. Harbottle, Architect, County 
Chambers, Exeter. 

GARTHORPE.— March 7.—For Building Primitive Methodist 
Chapel and School. Rev. J. T. Stead, Swinefleet. 

GooLE—March 17.—For Building Wesleyan 
‘Chapel. Mr. H. B. Thorpe, Architect, Goole. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—March 7.—For Rebuilding Ferry 
Boat Inn, Southtown. Mr. J. E. Teasdel, Architect, 3 Great 
Queen Street, Great Yarmouth. 

Grimspy.—March 10.—For Building Store in Fish Dock 
Road. Mr. D. Pick, Architect, Cleethorpe Road, Grimsby. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


Enlarging Harperrig 
Messrs. Leslie & Reid, 


School 


GRIMSBY.—March 13.—For Building Braiding Rooms, for 
the Jce Company. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Victoria 
Chambers, Grimsby. 


GROVE.—March 14.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. Mr, 
R. Woods, Grove, Wantage. . 

HANLEY.—March 8.—For Extension of Shop Premises for 
Messrs. Mcllroy Bros. Mr. G. W. Bradford, Architect, Miles 
Bank Chambers, Hanley. 


HASTINGS.—March 13 —For Roads, Surface Drainage, &c., 
Unclimbable Wrought-iron Fencing (950 yards), &c., at new 
Workhouse, Elphinstone Road. Mr. Philip H. Tree, Architect, 
59 London Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


HEBDEN BRIDGE.—March 11.—For Extension of Mill and 
Weaving Shed at Nutclough. Mr, John Sutcliffe, Architect, 
6 Romfield Buildings, Todmorden. 

HELSTON.—March 8.—For Building Bank and Manager's 
Residence in Wendron Street. Mr. Silvanus Trevail, Architect, 
80 Lemon Street, Truro. 


HOLBECK.— March 8.— For Building Day Industrial — 


School, Outbuildings, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. W. Packer, 
Clerk to the School Board, Calverley Road, Leeds. 


HOMERTON.—March 12.-—For Additional W.C. and Lava- 
tory Accommodation at the Infirmary. Mr. W. Barnett, Sur- 
veyor, Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


HUNSLET.—For Erection of Foundry. Mr. John E. Leak, 
Architect, Hunslet. 


IDLE.—March 8.—For Building Warehouse at Ashfield 
Works. Messrs. Kendall & Bakes, Architects, Calverley 
Chambers, Victoria Square, Leeds. 


ISLAND OF LEWIS —March 28.—For Construction of Har- 
bour at Port Ness. Messrs. D. & T. Stevenson, C E., 84 George 
Street, Edinburgh. 

KENNINGTON PARK —March 22.— For Store Buildings, 
Stable, Bothy, and Wrought-iron Railings. The Architect to 
the County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

KIDDERMINSTER.—March 10,—For Boundary Wall, Gates, 
and Iron Fencing at the Workhouse Premises. 
Meredith, Architect, Bank Buildings, Kidderminster. 


LEEDS.—For Extension of the Crown Paint Colour Works, 


Stabling, &c., for Mr. A. Cooke, 
9 Park Place, Leeds. 


Mr. T. Ambler, Architect, 


Mr. J.7 ls 


EMP ROoOveE wD 


CK FIRE-PROOR FLOORS 


[he BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. } 


{ YHEY are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints — 
« _ throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 
Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
valls, as ir a'l arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 
eee are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick. and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the { 
und vibrations. 
The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors . 
‘ this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. . 


N & RODGERS, 


Eingineers and Patentees, 
GRACECHURCH ST, LONDON , E.C.,& 13 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. 


oman’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional!l Ironwork. 
London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—* Homan RopaeErs, London.” 
Manchester Telephone No, 4,0048. 3 0 ‘“NAMOH, Manchester,” 


; 
| 
. 
| 
] 


q 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LEICESTER.— March 14.—For Erection of Refuse Destructor 
Buildings, Boiler House, Chimney Shaft, &c. Mr. E. G. 
Mawbey, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester. 

LLANDAFF YARD.—For Building Church. Messrs. Kemp- 
son & Fowler, Llandaff. 


MIDDLESBROUGH. — March. 10.*— For Building Board 
Schools for 1,228 children, Grange Road. Mr. J. M. Bot- 
tomley, Architect, 18 Albert Road, Middlesbrough-on-Tees. 


MORLEY.—March 12.—For Building Drapery Warehouse. 


'Mr. T. A. Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 


MoRLEY.—March 13.—For Warehouse at Quarry Mills. 
Mr. T. A. Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 

MorRueEy.—March 20.—For Building Church. 
Sheard, Architect, Batley. 

NARBERTH.—March 18.—For Restoration of Kiffig Church. 
Messrs. Middleton & Prothero, Cheltenham. 

NEWPORT.—March 8.—For Building Premises, High Street. 
Mr. Benjamin Lawrence, Architect, Newport, Mon. 

NORwIcH. — March 11.— For Silicated Concrete Pipes, 


Mr. M. 


Portland Cement and Compressed Bricks (Three Contracts), 


for Sewerage Works. 

Guildhall, Norwich. 
RADCLIFFE.— March 10.—For Building Four Houses. 

Messrs. Sellers & Hamilton, Architects, Union Chambers, 


Mr. P. P. Marshall, City Engineer, 


Bury. 


RHOsDDU.—March 13.—For Building Thirty-four Cottages. 
Mr. Charles Hughes, Surveyor, 6 Nelson Terrace, Rhosddu, 
Wrexham. 

RUARDEAN. — March to.—For Carrying out Works at 
Parish Church. Messrs. Waller & Son, Architects, 17 College 
Green, Gloucester. 

SCARBOROUGH.—March 8.—For Building the Bull Hotel. 
Messrs. Hall & Tugwell, Architects, 102 Westborough, 
Scarborough. 

SHEFFIELD.—March 15 —For Building Conservative Club- 
house. Mr. J.°B. Mitchell Withers, Architect, 73 Surrey 
Street, Sheffield. 

_ SOUTHAMPTON.—March 25.—For Construction of Retain- 
ing Wall for Public Baths on the Western Shore. Mr. W. B.G. 
Bennett, Borough Surveyor, Southampton. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date, 


SWANSEA.—March 7,—For Building Baptist Church. Rev. 
J. Lewis, Bellevue Street, Swansea. 

SWINDON.—March 8.—For Construction of Brick Gas- 
holder Tank. Mr. J. J. Jervis, Manager to the New Swindon 
Gas Company, Limited, Swindon. 

SWINDON.—March 13.—For Building Shop and Dwelling- 
house. Mr. R. J. Beswick, Architect, Fleet Street, New 
Swindon. 

TETTENHALL.—March 12.—For Construction of Main and 
Subsidiary Sewers and Works of Sewage Disposal. Messrs. 
H. J. & E. D. Martin, Engineers, 4 Storey’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W. 

TOTNES.—March 20.—For Erection of various Farm 
Buildings on the Devonshire Estates of the Duke of Somerset. 
Messrs. Nichelmore & Son, Gate House, Totnes. 

WANSTEAD.—Maich 14.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Cann Hall and Downsell Road Schools. Mr. John T. Bressey, 
Surveyor, 70 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 

WANDSWORTH.—March 11.—For Underground Urinal. 
Mr. H. G. Hills, Clerk to the District Board of Works, East 
Hill, Wandsworth, S.W. 

WATERFORD.—March 24.—For Reconstruction of Bacon- 
Curing Factory. Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, 17 South, 
Mall, Cork. 

WINCHESTER.—March 10.—For Small Additions, &c., to 
the Clerk of Council’s Offices and Public Conveniences at 
County Hall.. Mr. James Robinson, County Architect, . 
13 Southgate Street, Winchester. 

WINDERMERE. — March 14.—For Erection of Stable 
Buildings at Birkdale, Brantfell. Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, 
Kendal. 

WORKINGTON.—March 19.—For Enlargement of S_ }chn’s 
Board School. Mr. J. Howes, Architect, 13 Bridge street, 
Workington. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 

For Conservatory at Cliff House, Cults, for Mr. James Catto, 
wine merchant. Messrs. ELLIS & WILSON, Architects, 
181A Union Street, Aberdeen. 

Alexander L. Robb, Aberdeen. 


ARCH SMITH & STEVENS. | gag 


‘TIFTS. 


£ 


HYDRAULIC 


mil 


\ i 
TM 


Il 


“ RELIANCE”|| 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAJOR’S Patent. g 


THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 


OVERDOORS, DOORS, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED |QVERMANTELS, ARCHITRAYES, 
PANELLING, 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work.; 


MTT TY 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, a, 


| ALL TYPES OF 


| Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
| Hand Lifts. Hii 


HOR 


AA 
i 


iA iil 
WA 
CHILL i il 


WH 


ri 


HA Hil 
TAA 
TNTTTTNTAT 
HAHN } l yyy 


i 


44404 


Cel 
-_ 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. . : , 
. : va! Enriched & Plain Mouldings, 


. * 
| _ JANUS” WORKS, |PICTURE RAILS, DADO RAILS, 
| fee NICES, SKIRTINGS. hag oe 
Syren QUEEN’S ROA D, FOR: i Heating and ERE Water Wurk 


Boe 
Full particulars post free on application to Coil Cases. 
BATTERSEA. 
on 4 ee eee eee eee 


ear 
5 A FAW K ES » “Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Heartbs. 
VOLUME XLU. OF THE ARCHITECT.| “ ft 


y “THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” 
Po niin CHELMSFORD. WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab, 1854. 


G. WRIGHT & Ov. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney 
pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 


eo 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ABERDEEN—continued. BARROW-UPON-SOAR. 

For Stable, Offices, and Store, 15 Fountain Hill Road, Aber- | For Supply and Fixing of Galvanised Iron Water Pipes 
deen, for Mr. Alexander McPherson. Messrs. ELLIS & (1,600 feet), Taps, Fire-extinguishing Hose, &c., for the 
WILSON, Architects, 1814 Union Street, Aberdeen. Quan- Guardians, Barrow-upon-Soar. 
tities by Architects. Tebbutt, Loughborough . ‘ 5 ° . £293 Ome 

Edgar Gauld, mason. Coleman, Leicester . : : n ; » 023i 

King & Milne, carpenter. Sleath, Rothley . : : : : ‘ . 162 10%a 

James Wilson, slater. Pochin, Leicester. : : : ; : . 99 elaine 

James Matthews, plumber and gasfiter. Webb, Leicester . : 3 : : : . 04 aimee 
James Simpson, plasterer. Perkins, Loughborough Z : aoe -. 94° Ome 
Simpson, Loughborough . : : ; . 94 .0te 

f AYLESBURY. Rowlett, Leicester : ; : : . O3>oeuRe 

For Alterations and Additions to Dinton Hall, near Aylesbury, Backhouse, Quorn : ; ; ; : . OL tome 
for Colonel Goodhall. Mr. ALFRED BOVILL, A.R.I.B.A, Fisher, Loughborough ; : ; : . | 90 lomiG 
Architect, 24 Charing Cross. Quantities supplied by Lee, Leicester : ; . 89° 2aae 
Messrs. Pryce, Cuxson & Leigh, 17 Victoria Street, West- Meadows, Syston ‘ : 5 6 S6uOMEG 

emneey ae AG Sharpe, Syston . ; : ‘ : : . 83am 
aniey G. bir C n ° 5 © £,3)57 ORO A. Mz a Ae Te o o . . 

Thomas Rider & Sen ; 5 : : : 37368 oO ae Prepacuestiy ts Stach — 

Holloway Bros. fn cee GL on: eC pEee eae COG NOD CARDIFF. | 

Ball & Mayne . } P d : : Fe Ca Nine For Street Improvement Works, Cardiff, for One Year. Mr. W. 


HARPUR, Borough Engineer. 
i BANCHORY. Ellis & Davies, Cardiff . ee, ‘ £2,588 — ae 
For Additions to Cottage, Banchory, for Mr. John R. Barratt. J. Ricu, Cardiff (accepted ) . 2,568 “hemes 
Messrs. ELLIS & WILSON, Architects, 1814 Union Street, CHINGFORD 


ane For Works of Sewerage at Chingford, for the Epping Rural 


William & John Ross, Banchory, mason. Sanitary Authority. Mr. EDMOND EcaN, A.R.LBA, 
J. Ogston, Banchory, carpenter. Engineer. Quantities supplied. 


James Milne, Banchory, slater. 
Thorn & Strachan, Pence plumber. I ppene Crea st ; ; ‘ : se a ? 
James Simpson, Aberdeen, plasterer. W. Wood, Mile End Road . ‘ ; « 529) (Ouaa 
BOSTON. H. Hill, Maidenhead : . ° ° . . » $25 S39a 
“For Brick Bridge over Clay Dyke in the Parish of Amber Hill, | Collier & Catley, Reading . SIL 0 O° 
for the Holland Fen Highway Board. J. Jackson, Plaistow . . 510. oa 
‘SS. & W. Pattinson, Ruskington . j 4 SL 5i0 8% WO G. Bell, Tottenham : » 510 9 0 
J. Cook, Spalding : . F ; : SIE ZEG PO tO Eli Wilson, Walthamstow . 473 Oo 
H. Clark, Boston q ; : : ; ini eacesO eo H. Lee, Southall . - 465 3 10 
J. Westmoreland, Kirton Holme . . . 23614 o| Jesse Jackson, Leyton. . 462 0 0 
B. Newton Jarvis, East Heckington . . . 235 0 oO Bloomfield, Tottenham > 422 5 0 
W. Greenfield, Boston ngeuiiting 1S... OP wane 22514 16 Se ee ae eh . 598 s 3 
) , : ; : ‘ ; ; st Hill . : : : : 
S. SHERWIN, Boston (accepied ) PARE Yorn 6) B SGonde Mone : 00 rn 
CLACTON-ON-SBEA. W. Nicholls, Wood Green . c ‘ é - 390 On 
For Enlargement of Christ Church, Clacton-on-Sea. W. Gladding, Mile End . : 3 ; . 334 One 
N. Demaine, Colchester. : : : . £490 0 oO W. FRENCH, Buckhurst (accepted : 5 . 376 1omme 


THE 


“M E’T EO R” 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,’ Brilliant Gaslight. 

Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 

Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices 

Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 

Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE: 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, EO. 
89" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 

By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at shor 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors composed of any size or shape ba 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving expense and being quite as sound and effective. uy 
noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &c. Nice appearance for living rooms. Polished tor dancing. Immova ) 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also larg 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices and Samples apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, — 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. 


~ 
Also Hardwood Floors, withspecial joint forsecret nailing. Thin Victoria Floors laid on dealor old floors, with special glue and secret nailed 


FIGURES. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Te eee eee 


ESCLESHILL. 


for Construction of Two Service Reservoirs and other Works | For Construction of Outfall Pipe Sewer (885 yards) and Works 


at Barker’s Butts, Coventry. Messrs. HAWKSLEY, Engi- 


neers. 
Contract No. 1. 
T. & H. Herbert, Leicester 
| L. Bottoms, Upper Tooting 
| Thomas Smart, Nottingham . 
George Bell, Cheshunt i 
Thomas Cosford, Northampton 
A. Turner & Sons, Bilston 
James Pickthall, Lechlade 
S. & E. Bentley, Leicester 
Cc. G. Hill, Coventry 
Smith & Son, Newark-on-Tre 
John Fell, Leamington 
Edward Tallis, Warwick : 
Albert & Andrew Heatherley, Coventry 
J. Hodson & Son, Nottingham 
Enoch Tempest, Leicester 
. G. F. SmirH & SONS, Mi 
Joseph Liggins, Coventry (withdrawn) 


nt 


Contract No. 2.—Botlers. 


Adamson & Co., Dukinfield 
Marriott & Graham, Glasgow. F 
William & James Yates, Blackburn 


Spurr, Inman & Co., Limited, Wakefield 


Edwin Danks, Oldbury . 
Arnsotr & Co, Newark-on- 


A. Turner & Sons, Bilston 
C. Garlick, Coventry : 
George Blakeman, Coventry . 
T. & H. Herbert, Leicester 
Albert & Andrew Heatherley, 
C. G. Hill, Coventry 
R. WOOTTON, Coventry 


(accep ter) 


DERBY. 
For Street Improvement Works, Derby. 
Hawley & Son, Ilkeston : C 


G. F. Todd, Derby . : ; 
J. TomLinson, Derby (accepted ) 
W. Cardon, Burton Joyce . 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


THEGDOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTARTS, 
| QOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWIRA 
| INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s.6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
New Builder's Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
| mahogany case and tripod, £4 43. 
’ Stadent’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


{LLUSTRATED ARD DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for: SuRvuyING List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


818 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, Ww.c. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


“SPHINX’ PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 Ibs. per bushel. Slow set- 
: ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to l}inch ; 
NS seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to squareinch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
\\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardift 
and Heieford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


th 
ree! ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test 3 parts 
#/ Standard Testing Sand, 23u Ibe. 
/ per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
tiles, Saki i memsed, le guess’ 

, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concre 
‘foundations, &ec. ee ; 

Samryles sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


N ESTABLISHED 1844. 
B TURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
LUE Lias Ling, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 

ricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 


fe. ; Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK... 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim* 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 


Polishing Works, 
_ NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” 
always un hand. 


lverton (accepted ) 


Trent (accepted ) 
Centract No. 3.—Boiler-settings, &c. 


Coventry. 


Connected, Greengates and Apperley Bridge, for the 
Eccleshill Local Board. Messrs. W. B. WOODHEAD 
& SON, Engineers, 18 Exchange, Bradford. 


- + £18.962 19 0| E, Whitfield, Idle : ' i LOsunee 6 
. . sae oO Powell & Shackleton, Chester ee oe Oe, 
. 18,614 I O| W. Hargreaves, Rawden : 645 0 0 
. 18460 0 ©O| C, Lovedale, Leeds . 641 12 6 
- 18,248 4 ©] M. Hall, Bradford : ron i219 
. ice 3 ne Small, Bradford . . , f 416 15 0 
. , T. OBANK & SONS C 
ees cro 0 , Idle (accepted ) “ 415 0 O 
; ESE 
“ig eed ola LIVERPOOL. 
14,676 16 6 For Building Stables, Portland Place, Liverpool, for Mr. Jos. 
: 14,634 .0 0 Chipchase. Mr. L. OSBORNE WILLIAMS, Architect, 70 
; 14373. 0 O Victoria Street, Liverpool. 
: 14,314 0 o| Burgoine the: . be bm coe OmO 
14,074 7 0| W. Tyson . E I0l 10 0 
. 13,909 0 O Henderson & Sons, ; ne 7nak 7 ae 
: 11,716 8 o F. Roberts . : 5740140 
sl aVS ODM 3 95 0 O 
Haigh & Pilling . 
2,289 0 0 C. Robertson : 85 : 
tee 5207) Os rug hes...) wees 79 15 0 
oe 2 : H. HUGHES (accepted) 751 08.0 
. 1,399 90 O| For Building Proposed new Offices and Warehouse in Canning 
a Reo ~) Place, Liverpool, for Mr. C. R White. Mr. L. OSBORNE 
WILLIAMS, Architect, 72 Victoria Street, Liverpool. 
325 0 0 Quantities by the Architect. 
296 0 0 O. Hughes & Co. NA T020) «00 
279 15 0 H. Hughes ez 7im 6 
274 0 0 T. Tyson : 1620 0 O 
272 0 0 A. Bleakly & Co. 1,600 0 O 
253 0 0 E.own & Backhouse. 1,597.00 0 
262 12 4 J. Roberts ‘ 1,580 9 O 
T. Burgoine ; ; : : 1\520:, 0) <0 
T. URMSON (ascepiex, work reduced ) 1,499 9 O 
AGORA. 15, 8 LONDON. 
559 9 12 | For Alterations to Engine-room at the Workhouse, Homerton. 
H22 16 _8 J. Richmond & Co, Kirby Street : £252, 0. 0 
Boot 2 2 J. H. MOLLETY, Hoxton (accefied ) 21 ge ioe O 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED § 


LIGHTNING 4 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, _ Mg 


NOTTINGHAM, er 
And LONDON, 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
ash Fasteners, 


AND EWERY DESCRIPTION OF BU!LDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, end Durability, 
Tlighest Award: Gold Medal, oD 
International Exhibition, 
SS London, 1862. 
Jy “Model Dwelling,’ New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. fs 


“rensg) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 6 
7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


ChimneyColumns 
xt Pointed, hooped, raised, and | 
‘i repaired. No stoppage of | 
i Works required. 
ia; Colliery Signals 

Hal AND q 


Electric Belis 


“4 \) Supplied and fixed. Esti- | 


mates free Distance no 
DARK GREEN - 
¥ ject. 
For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 
TERLEGRAMS— 


“Blackburn, Nottingham.” & 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
DRAWINGS, TRAGINGS, 


AND BLUE PROCESS OPIES. 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
gc. Temporary assistance by experienced Draughtsman. 


Lowest Terms. 
FINS ‘Ses RY 


THE LIMMEeR 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


FSTAB.) (1871. 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 

Lawn Lennis Courts, &. 
information to be obtained at the Company’s 
ffices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


DRAWING 
PAVEMENT, E 


HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KING), 


OFFICH, 

Cc. 
Every 
O 


MARBLES 


PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 
(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREST). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


C 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


BEYELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 
Sole Proprietors: NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby 


gee eee ee ee 
Specialty: “BALTIC REDWOOD.” 
Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awarda 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886, 


6 
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Te Dp Tu yp ih lle oT ila NG NSN RNa 
LONDON—continuel. — 
For Construction of Brick Sewer in a portion of Middleton 


Street, for the Clerkenwell Vestry. Mr. WILLIAM IRON, 


Surveyor. 
G. Bell, Tottenham . 5 : : 
Mowlem & Co.; Westminster ; 
J. Pizzey, Haringay Grove . : 
J. Dickson, St. Albans (accepied 
Surveyor’s estimate. , : : 


For Laying-out the Churchyard of St. James’s, Cierkenwell, as 
a Public Garden, and other Works, for the Vestry. 


WILLIAM IRON, Surveyor. 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster 
W. Benedict, Newington Butts 
G. BELL, Tottenham (accepfed ) 
Surveyor’s estimate . : 4 


For Repairs at the Anchor and Hope Beerhouse, No. 29 
Clandon Street, Walworth, as ordered by the London 

Mr. W. F. POTTER, Architect. 

F. DAWES, Peckham Rye (acceffed ). 


For Laying Oak Parquet Floor in Billiard-room at the new 
Square. 


County Council. 


Salisbury Club, | St. 
DUDLEY, Architect. 


James’s 


C. HINDLEY & SONS (accepted) . : 
For Road Works, for the Hammersmith Vestry. 


Surveyor. 

Coningham Mews. 
W. G. Coat, Hammersmith 
T. Greenham, Hammersmith 
Neave & Son, Paddington . 
T. Bendon, Hammersmith . ; 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington . : 


E. Rocers & Co., Notting Hill (accepted) . 
Stow Road to Coningham Read. 


Neave & Son, Paddington . 

T. Greenham, Hammersmith . 

W. G. Coat, Hammersmith . 

E. Rogers & Co, Notting Hill 

Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith . 
T. Bendon, Hammersmith . 


NOWELL & RopsoN, Kensington (accepted) 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Brixs o¥ Quantities, SpEcIFIcATIONS & REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Pans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


iS2 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 

: Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, é&c. 
&c., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


py COKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


- Prices quoted 
Railway Station, for al) varieties o 

= Selected speciai:y te evit Arcnatecze’ 

BATH STONE Surcifications» ard Builuere’ cry 


Address—YOCKNEY & (0.Corshim Down Quarry Wists, 


For Two New Shops, Grosvenor Lodge, High Street, 


LONDON —continued. 
Clap- 


ham, for Mr. William Gray. Mr. J. WILLIAM STEVENS, 
Architect and Surveyor, 21 New Bridge Street. 

LAO R00 Macey. : : ; : ‘ : : £735 ‘Ou 
1g57 Of 0 Prestige & Co. . . . : : : . 627 0 o 
‘ . TDA met 20 White & Co. : . . : . ‘ - 620: Og 
2 LO "Oo? O Peppiatt ; F ¢ : ; : - » 595 0 © 
; jangsl op o WHITEHEAD & Co. (accepted) . : : 595 0 oO 
Greed -. ; ; A , ; : i . 583. 208m 

Mr For Alterations and Extension of Choir Vestry, &c, at St. 
a os Luke’s Wilberforce Memorial Church, Rosemary Road, 
ema Camberwell, for the Churchwardens. Mr. J. WILLIAM 

nes ASS STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor, 21 New Bridge Street, 
aot ee RS Falkner seg gS es 
casi id ae White & Co. ‘ : + »5}20Gs0umee 
4033 9 ©) Whitehead & Co.. 490 0 oO 
Chaffen ’ 483 10 o 

Marsland : : 443 © O 
Beenham . : : - 395 10 o 
Peppiatt ‘ 3th. Be 


For Alterations and Additions to Nos. 16 and 18 King’s Road, 
Chelsea, for Messrs 


Lester & Co. Mr. J. WILLIAM 


Mr, THOMAS “ See Architect and Surveyor, 21 New Bridge Street, 
restige & Co. ; : ; ‘ 4 °° 
° -£55 0 0 Puakendve ‘ d ; F i ee © oO 
Mr. H. Mair, Peppiatt : ; ‘ 460 0 oO 
Leslie & Co, : : 453 9 & 
LYDFORD. 
7 - £290 © O/| For Building North Aisle and Restoring other portions of 
: . 250-0. 0 Lydford Church. Mr. SAMUEL Hooper, Architect and 
248 0 O Surveyor, Hatherleigh, Devon. 
2A0, 12a. O Williams & Huggins, Lydford £599 20 aoe 
249 0 O W. H. Higman, Tavistock . . (SOD toe 
234.0 0 Ash & Geen, Okehampton . : F .° 522/10 
21720: 70 WM. PETHRICK, Hatherleigh (accepted) 488 12 6 
Surveyor’s estimate , : ; 550 0 @ 
150 0 oO LYNN. 
145 © © For Additions, &c., to Shop and Premises, High Street, Lynn, 
PZ48.0- 70 for Mr. Winkley. Mr. D. CLack, Architect, King’s Lynn, 
£33070 Quantities not supplied. 
a o M13 OF 10 W. H. Brown, Lynn . : : : . £266 © "ome 
130 5 oO R. Fayers, Lynn . : : ' . : . 250) 0 Re 
113 0 oO R. DYE, Lynn (accepted) . : : ° 


239 oe 


QU ANTITIES, &e,, LITHOGR APHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 


Accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) 


20 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 


‘Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 
now, ready, price 6d. 


(SIMPLEX LEAD 


GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, &ce., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free), 


on aubication for Delivery at any Port or |) 


— (Mr. WHITE’s SysTEm), 

ny For Churches, Schools, 
! flices, &c. 
Ne Estimates and full particulars 
SY} on application to 

a=) THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PavinG AND STEAM 


we 


OOLFAA 


S JoinEKyY Works, 
C!aptam Junction, S W. 


a PETERS, 


SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &., 
LITHOGRAPHED, 

WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.G, _ 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


QUEX IRON COMPANY, 


KILBURN, N.W. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &. 


SEYSSEL, 


ASPHALTE, 


PILKINGTON & Co., SP HAL TE 


MORUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,E.C, 


“PC ARBOLINEUM” 


AVENARIUS. 

World-famed Preservative of Wood, Ropes, &e.y 

and Preventive of Dampness in Walls. __ | 

Used with immense success by Military Authorities, Board | 

of Works, Railway Companies, Tramways, Mines, Builders, 
Contractors, Public Gardens, Estates, Brewers, &e. &. 


ANTIOXIDE 


(Registered). 
Sure Preventive of Rust on all kinds of Iron, Steel, and’ — 
viher Metals. Protector of Paint on Wood or Iron. Pro-| 
tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to 
the weather, Finest Material for Producing Enamel Paints. 
Only to be had from ty 
BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, 


Gr thcit aatuv. sed A geuts, | 


ELED SLE) 
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| NEWHAVEN. 
For Erection of Police Buildings, Newhaven. Mr. HENRY 
CARD, Architect, County Surveyor, Lewes, 


" RUGBY. 
For Additions to Schools at Bilton, Rugby. Mr. ALFRED G. 
GREENHILL, Architect, Rugby. 


Cornwell & Son, Eastbourne . : ‘. at OT ROO HOLLOWELL, R eC ficatt 
WW, Backhurst, ee ahoume £ Peas” 5 L, Rugby (accepted subject to modifications). 
Hall & Hannisett, Easthoathly. : : poh tele hee) SIDMOUTH 
M. Woolgar, Newhaven . , : » 1,577. 0 ©O| For Building a new Cottage Hospital, ‘Sidmouth, South Devon. 
C. Morling, Seaford : : ; : :  4r,500 0 0 Mr. WALTER F. CAVE, Architect, 8 George Street, Portman 
J. Finch, Hayward’s Heath. : : condi Fig le elte oaks) Square, W. 
E. J. Hughes, Bishopstone ; : 1,490 0 O Extra for 
G. CHAPMAN, Newhaven (accepted ) : to OO ; Bi Teak Floors. 
Rollason Bros, Eastbourne : ; Give ee R. W. & J. Skinner, Sidmouth . £1,798 Io o — 
C. Pelham, Uckfield é 3 PET Chg 0 W. Grainger, Clisthydon, Exeter 1,380 0 0 £20 0 0 
W. Wilkinson, Seaford . . - 1,350 ire plat as oes Ait af ae, sete Eien on Shan Bie Soe 
¢ SKINNER, Honiton 

OTLEY. : 

For Building a Four-storey Warehouse and Drying-sheds at ager ge , ; : ee sees megane 
Leather Works, Otley. Messrs, FAIRBANK & WALL, For Building Farm House, Upper Chelson, Sidbury Manor, 
Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, Bradford. a gan Mr. ecu F. Cave, Architect, 8 George 

Accepted Tenders. treet, Portman Square, W. 
T. & W. Maston, Otley, mason. Turner & Skinner, Honiton Tree ~£710 0 0 
P. Patrick, Otley, joiner. Holmes & Tozer, Exeter. , : : . 690 0 O 
S. Farrand, Otley, plumber. E. Carnell, Ottery St. Mary st © ents O50 ROO 
J. N. & A. E. Thornton, Otley, slater. S. Seward, Sidmouth . : ° ‘ : » 522,502 0 
J. Wallace, Bradford, painter. 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES 
OXENHOPE. a: 
for Building Villa Residence near Railway Station, Oxenhope. Hor Huddiog. Transit Warehouse, Oiices,,and W Que aaa ea 
. : ? nection, for the Wharf Committee, Stockton-on‘Tees. Mr. 
Messrs. J. JUDSON & Moore, Architects, Bogthorn. ie Se Career (A MlncL CE Borough Enginee 
Accepted Tenders. eee Libis spa a Sia ees eu 
T. Myers, thadon, Yorks, mason. Quantities by the Borough Engineer. 
Foster & Fortune, Ingrow, joiner. inet & Hanpy: SoCs ey eae <1 Sarge ae O 
T. Nelson, Springfield Place, Bradford, slater. fe ha eee ee : : sph laih tenes Op 
: : elson & Sons, York : : 4 : sa OL 11 Tee 2 O 
W. & J. Harrison, Keighley, plumber. W._C. Attki ia ? 
J. Greenwood, Crosshills, plasterer _C. Attkinson, Stockton-on-Tees . , « 6,006.59 I 
° ? : John Dayison, Stockton-on-Tees, ; os. 5yf008 45510 
PETERBOROUGH. 

For Building Two Cottages, Star Lane. Mr. J. G. STALLE- STUBBINGTON. 

BRASS, Architect, 55 Cromwell Road, Peterborough. For Construction of Waterworks, for Mr. Foster, Stubbington. 
Sharpe & Ireson, Peterborough . : : (e210) ,0" -0 Clarke, Fareham . : : A ‘ a . £816 Io oO 
Nichols, Peterborough ; : ; ‘ 30564 00.0 Learmouth, Portsmouth . : , ‘ a £70oe Ome 
Binder, Peterborough . ‘ : c 7 27.obe OF O Engineering Company, Portsmouth 6 

> ’ ‘ ‘ sav703) £5985 
Guttridge, Peterborough . ; : $27 2 Oy O Holdaway, Fareham . : - ; . ee7259e0n0 0 
Wright, Peterborough. : ° eaeZOneO's 0 Asylum Waterworks . ° . : : * .080.0° 0 
Gray, Peterborough . : . : j <7) Oy. Darby, Fareham . : : : : : run00Seaye. & 
Bailey, Peterborough (00 late) . : ; sa 20he Or O T. P. Hall, Portsmouth ° . . , « 651-030 
SIBLEY &- HILL, Peterborough (accepted ) . <n 00u OO JENKINS, Leamington (accepted) . - pELOSSeT TLC 
TRADE MARK. Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent, Established, 1847. 

: D. 

THE LANE END WORKS, Lim 


(Chairman—J. SPENCER BALFOUR, M.P. General Manager— T. FREEMAN.) 


“London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
GELAZED BRICES: 


| = CLAY—Non-absorbent and Ferruginous, GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 
‘BRICKS.—-Please specif 


ig Beet Tron Glaze.” Lea A Es: 2D) TEL a Sexy ° TILES.—Please specify 
1 


‘* Patent Security.” 
With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and CEILINGS. Ee 
N.B.—These cannet detach through Vibration or Damp. 


Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOUSE, inc-uding 
Messrs. SPIERS & Ponp’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
was carried out by the LANE END WORKS, Limited. 


: = 
FLOORS GUARANTEED. SPECIALITY—Light and Dark Oak, from 
_ Large Stocks Seasoned Woods. | 4 TF H E Xx | 10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLETE. 


ST 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING CO 


. Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Floorings. 
GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys). 


Chief Offices :_22 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.-W. (A.E. GEARY, Manager.) 


TEBBUTT’S Patent” SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
C. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET #.C, 
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8YSTON. WALTHAMSTOW. 

For Building Wesleyan Chapel, High Street, Syston. Mr. | For Building a New Teachers’ Room at the Marsh Street 
J. H. CarTE, Architect, Upton Park, London, E. Quan- Boys’ School, and for the Erection of a Revolving Shutter 
tities supplied. at the Maynard Road Boys’ School, for the Walthamstow 

Cox, Belgrave . 3 ; é : £1435 On 50 School Board. Mr. W. A. LONGMORE, Architect, 7 Great 
C. Wright, Leicester ‘ . : 5 1,410 (0/6 Alie Street, E. 
G. E. Gamble, Leicester . ; 5 2 Alte lao Teachers’ Room. 
Stevens, Leicester .. : f : ; qed, AO mp0", 0 Edmunds, Poplar : : ; é . £127, 10 ee 
Hutchinson, Leicester . A : ; aT; SO SOU EO Barrett & Power, Hackney . k ; + Lowe ouns 
W. Mansfield, Syston 4 ; : : CF ESS70' 80.) G Humphrey, Stratford . : ’ : - 106, Oia 
M. Hickling, Syston : : , : ee Wis sich heh wre Edwards, Cambridge Heath : ‘ i - 95 Of 
T.Tyers, Leicester’: : , : : ts 3, 320 FO tO Reed, Walthamstow : ; : : j ‘(> (03. Roman 
Chester, Leicester . - ; : A JeSIIStG O*FO Knight & Son, Tottenham . - : - - 9O<8b aa 
G. Hewitt, Leicester : : : ; Se te 4? Lene ete) Sayer, Leyton . ‘ : : : ; - & oO o 
Kellett, Leicester . é : : F . =1,285° 0 +6 Wallis, Balham . - . : : . 86 saa 
Woodcock, Leicester , ; : 1 4,2607°0)'O Webb, Stratford . , ° ° - 797.9 
J. MASON, Leicester (accep/e. 7) : : Si, 250,00 wo BOSLEY, Walthamstow (accepted ) ; ‘ . 64 T5o 
Architect’s estimate . . ‘ : : a ZCORMG 40 R 
evolving Shutter. 

TERRIKGTON. Brayley & Thornborough, London... . 56 om 

For Building Public Elementary School at Terrington, | Edwards, Cambridge Heath . . . . 53 0 oF 
Mes:rs. Monson & WorsLey, Architects, 13 Lendal,| Knight & Son, Tottenham. . .  . 45 0 o 
York... Quantities by Architects. Martin, Hoxton. 6 6 ee ew 4 10 

A. Lyons, Malton : . , ' - £753 17 6 Edmunds, Poplar : : : : - 4218 o 
i Urleqnte Sons, York. ; : A 749 0 0 Barrett & Power, Hackney . : : .. 41. ome 
S. & W. Pattinson, Sleaford - « «+ 735 0 of Bosley, Walthamstow... .... + = 300i 
F. Mitchell . f i ‘ 3 ste eo Reed, Walthamstow . . . . . - 39 0G 
J. Tomlinson, Yok . ; : : j i i het tok Humphrey, Stratford . 3 & ‘ 5 . ~37.a2me 
Clark & Ward, York . =. =... 700 10 0 |_-“Webb, Stratford . 7 
J. Kilvington, York =.) 1) 6°22) <1) bor 7-0 | WALLIS, Balham (accepted) |.) 
W. Be oe : . : : 5 57.O00710 2 6 WATFORD. 
T, Hodgson, Malton . . . . ~. . 688 © ©} For Building Three Shops, Market Street, for Mr. F. Fisher, 
sanseciiey. eens abt abetsonles seca ae owe Mr. C P. Ayres, Architect, Watford. 
‘SClark Yorkies , : ' 3 f . OF 3G sO Vib Neel aa ‘ ; ; -£1855 One 
Tinsley & Ford, Malton. Z ; : » 635 0-0 WORKINGTON. 
A. Barnes, Malton - : ; : : - 595 © oO For Building Brass Foundry for Messrs. Ogden & Lawson, 
H. Stevens, Burythorpe ; : : : be Heh eh ec Mr. W. G. Scott, Architect, Victoria Buildings, Wosk- 
ington. 

TWICKENHAM. Accepted Tenders. 

Fora Carved Pine Fitment and Cornice for Drawing-room, B. Hyde, Harrington, mason . : . £271 Ome 
and Laying an Oak Parquet Floor in same, for Major-Gen. R. D. Coulthard, Workington, carpenter “ .» 62 590mm 
Bonus, The Cedars, Strawberry Hill. Mr. J. A. STEN- J. Whitfield, Workington, slater . ; . 38 14a 
HOUSE, Architect. EVV e Sherwood, Workington, painter and glazier 20 0. 6 

C, HINDLEY & SONS (accepied ) ; ? £126 I0 o D. M. Walker, Workington, plumber . ; . 14088 


ri BATH STONE FIRMS, Lip. 


Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices: : AT =. LOND D DEPOTS. 


Chief, ae “ OOLITE, BATH.” G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


i“ ” Paddington. 
LAND OM SOF ELS, res peas THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, sre in a L. & 8. W. B. Station, 
QUARR ; +43 eo Nine Elms, 
BOX GROUND. position to supply every description of Bath Stone 


COMBE DOWN. from any and all of the quarries previously owned 


STOKE GROUND. SUMMER DRIED 
by 


WESTWOOD GROUND. ¥ 
WiNSLEY GROUND. Pictor & Sons. R. J. Marsh & Coa., SEASONED STONE 


MONE’S PARK. Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 


ion. 8. R. Noble. 
CORNGRIT. penne aoe gee FOR WINTER USE. 


FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 


«4. TYLOR & SONS, 


2NEWGATE ST., 
LONDON. 


Fig. Patent “Waste Not” 


J Clear Way Valve Closet; Weir 
Overflow Basin, Flushed each 
Action ; Parallel Pull. 


A) jdid ANddNs 


FIa. a — Ornamental * Com- 


Fi 
CY ——\ {th 


i ‘\ 


me 


pound ” Closet Basin, with Trap 
and 93-inch Ventilating Pipe 
Socket. 


al 


RET ei z MTA Ate 


Parquet [Vj 


: 
: 
; 
\ 


| 
| 


Antique Oak Cane-Seat 


Handsomely Carved, 14s. 9d. 
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TRADE NOTES. 

THE Canadian Architect and Builder in the last number 
says :—“ Our English contemporary the Buclders’ Reporter and 
Engineering Times comes to us reduced to a more convenient 
form, improved typographically, and bearing other marks of 
increasing prosperity, which we trust it may long enjoy.” 

THE additions to the Rossall Preparatory Schools, Fleet- 
wood, are nearing completion, and are being warmed and 
ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent warm-air 
ventilating Manchester grates, the same being supplied by Mr. 
E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

Mr. RICHARD FAWCETT, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., and manager 
of the Hopton Wood Stone Company, Limited, Wirksworth, 
has been elected a Fellow of the Society of Arts, London. 

Mr. HARLAND LEMON recently gave an entertainment in 
the Ventnor Hall, Hove, which proved most successful. Mr. 
Lemon has proved himself to be one of the most able 
humourists and dramatic reciters of thefday. 


LEAD POISONING OF WATER, 


FOR some time now the poisonous effects attributed to the use 
of leaden pipes for the service of town water-supply has engaged 
the attention of municipal authorities and the public, more 
particularly in North of England towns. At a meeting held in 
Leeds, under the auspices of the Yorkshire Medical Officers’ 
Association, the matter was discussed, and in the course of the 
debate it was suggested that iron service-pipes should be used 
instead of lead ones. One great objection to this has been 
that iron pipes so soon rust and corrode. As it is not generally 
known that this is easily and effectively prevented by having 
the pipes treated by what is known as the ‘“ Bower-Barff” 
(patented) process, we may call attention to this process, for 
which Messrs. F. & J. Butterfield & Co., Limited, of the Mid- 
land Works, Keighley, are the sole licensees for the North of 
England, and of whom information may be had, and who also 
will be pleased, if requested, to send specimens of iron thus 
treated. This process, which is termed the Bower-Barff pro- 
cess, is the joint invention of Professor Barff and Mr. George 
Bower. In Professor Barff’s process the iron and _ steel 
articles at a red heat are subjected to the action of super- 
heated steam, by which the steam is decomposed, and the 
oxygen combines with the iron, forming magnetic oxide. The 
Bower process consists in submitting the metals at a red heat 
to the action of ordinary air and carbonic acid gas, produced 


by the combustion of carbonic oxide inside} the chamber in 
which the articles are treated. The Barff process is direct and 
continuous, and forms the magnetic oxide directly by the de- 
composition of water. The Bower-Barff process is intermittent, 
the magnetic oxide being formed by a series of oxidising and 
deoxidising operations. The process now under consideratiow 
is a combination of the two. It is being carried out at works. 
in London and the provinces. The furnaces can be made of 
various sizes. The gas-producers are three or more closed: 
hearths, each provided with a hopper above for the admission of 
fuel. The carbonic oxide from the combustion of the fuel in 
the producers passes along a conduit, under the control of a 
sliding door, to the openings, where it meets heated air 
ascending, and is consumed. The products of combustion are 
then conducted along a passage packed with open-built fire- 
brick walls at intervals : by them they are thoroughly mixed ; 
they then return along another and lower passage and enter by 
means of narrow oblong holes the chamber, or furnace proper, 
in which the iron articles to be treated are placed. After 
having passed over and amongst these the waste gases escape 
downwards through ports into the regenerator-chamber, and 
thence to the chimney-flues, heating in their passage the fireclay 
tubes composing the regenerator, which are supported by cross- 
walls. Cold air enters the apparatus through a channel 
provided with a regulating-valve, under the control of the 
furnace-man. This air then passes along the lower rows of 
regenerator-tubes, and back through the upper’ tubes, thus 
becoming highly heated by the waste gases. When the goods. 
are heated to the required temperature the gas damper is shut, 
and the steam from a boiler at about 20 to 4o lbs. pressure 
is admitted through the fireclay tubes before-mentioned, and 
the steam then passes into the chamber containing the goods. 
It is a remarkable feature of this process that not only does it 
protect from rust, but it gives a very pleasing colour to the 
articles, and instead of injvring the iron toughens it. This 
process enables iron pipes of small size to take the place of 
lead for service-pipes, at less than half the cost, and with abso- 
lute immunity from any risk of metallic poisoning, no matter 
how soft the water may be. The advantage ot being able 
(without producing rust and its attendant disadvantages) to 
construct all service-pipes and joints of the stronger and 
cheaper material scarcely requires pointing out ; this is more 
especially the case in districts where pressure is high and 
where the system of supply is constant. There are in this 
country alone vast numbers of villages without any adequate 


of xl) 
Carved Antique Oak 
Hall Table. 

3 ft. 6 in, wide, 38s. 6d. 


““ 


and Back Chair. 


Antique Oak Cane-Seat 
and Back Chair. 
Handsomely Carved, 14s. 9d. 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT ““ 


OETZMANN & CO., 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD 


(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower Street Station, London). 


MST A Dhl S Err D 91826. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
CHINA, GLASS, &c. 


ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, THE BEST FURNISHING GUIDE EXTANT, POST FREE. 
De ho te Se 


ANUFACTORY, f,AVENSBURG. 


- STEERER EL. 


ARCHITECTS are 


invited tt SPECIFY 


STERKEL’S RAVENSBURG PARQUET: 


SPECIMENS CAN BE INSPECTED AT THE BRANCH OFFICE— 


25 Shaftesbury Avenue, We. 


haw 
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water-supply. Many of these are from time to time adopting 
gravitation and even pumping schemes, the water being supplied 
at stand-pipes, and only rarely being brought into the cottages 
in consequence of the expense. These villages might have the 
supply taken into every cottage at an expense only slightly in 
excess of the cost of stand-pipes if wrought-iron Bower-Barffed 
pipes were adopted, whilst the comparative merit of the scheme, 
which brings the water into the house rather than leaving it to 
be carried, scarcely requires drawing attention to. 


THE FORTH BRIDGE, 


ON Tuesday the Forth Bridge was formally opened by the 
Prince of Wales. In the middle of the north connecting girder 
the train stopped to allow the Prince of Wales to perform the 
ceremony of driving the last rivet. A temporary wooden staging 
had been erected, and upon it His Royal Highness stepped, 
along with Lord Tweeddale, Lord Rosebery, and Mr. Arrol. 
The hydraulic rivetter was swung from one of the booms, the 
pressure being supplied from an accumulator at Inchgarvie. 
Two men were placed on the boom below to manipulate the 
machine. The gilded rivet having been placed in the bolt 
hole, and the silver key having been handed to His Royal 
Highness by Lord Tweeddale, the Prince, with Mr. Arrol’s 
assistance, finished the work in a few seconds, amid cheers. The 
rivet is in the outside of the boom and holds together three plates. 
Around its gilded top there is an inscription stating that it is 
the “ last rivet, driven in by His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, March 4, 1890.” The train stopped a second time at 
the south great cantilever pier, where another platform had been 
erected. Here the Prince again left the train, at half-past one 
o'clock, to make the formal declaration of the opening of the 
bridge. As the wind was blowing a perfect gale, so that His 
Royal Highness had difficulty in retaining a steady foothold, it 
was impossible to make a speech. He, therefore, simply said : 
—“ Ladies and gentlemen, I now declare the Forth Bridge 
open.” Hearty cheers greeted the announcement, and, the 
Prince having returned to his carriage, the train moved slowly 
along to the Forth Bridge station. 

A banquet was given in the model-room at the bridge 
works. The walls were of crimson, relieved with rose-and-gold, 
and the roof was concealed by stripes of white calico, edged 
with red and blue. Over the middle of the chairman’s plat- 
orm there was a canopy of crimson-and-gold plush, sur- 


mounted with the royal arms and bearing underneath the 
motto of the Prince of Wales on a gold scroll. On the walls 
there were shields bearing the arms of the different railway 
companies interested in the bridge, and of the principal towns 
of England and Scotland through which their lines pass. Mr, 
M. W. Thompson occupied the chair. 

The Chairman proposed ‘The Queen,” and then “The 
Prince of Wales and other members of the Royal Family.” 

The Prince of Wales, who was received with loud cheers, 
said :—I feel very grateful for the kind words which have fallen 
from the Chairman in proposing the toast, and I thank you all 
most heartily for the cordial way in which you have received it, 
The day has been a most interesting day to all of us, and 
especially so to me, and I feel very grateful that I have been 
asked to take part in so interesting and important a ceremony 
as the one at which we have all assisted. I had the advantage, 
nearly five and a half years ago, of seeing the Forth Bridge at 
its very commencement, and I always looked forward to the 
day when I should witness its successful accomplishment. I 
may, perhaps, say that in opening bridges I am an old hand. 
At the request of the Canadian Government I performed the 
opening ceremony thirty years ago of opening the Victoria 
Bridge over the St. Lawrence at Montreal, putting in the last 
rivet, the total of rivets being one million. To-day I have 
performed a similar ceremony for the Forth Bridge, but 
on this occasion the rivets number nearly eight millions 
instead of one million. The construction of the bridge has 
been on the cantilever principle, which has been known 
to the Chinese for ages, and specimens of it may be 
seen likewise in Japan, Thibet, and the North-West Pro- 
vinces of India. Work of this description has- hitherto 
been carried out on small dimensions, but in this case 


the engineers have had to construct a bridge in 30 fathoms of — 


water, at the height of 150 feet above high-water-mark, and cross- 
ing two channels, each one-third of a mile in width. Had it not 
been for the intervening island of Inchgarvie the project would 
have been impracticable. It may perhaps interest you if I 
mention a few figures in connection with the construction of 
the bridge. Its extreme length, including the approach 
viaduct, is 2,765 yards, and the actual length of the 
cantilever portion of the bridge is 1 mile and 20 yards. The 
weight of steel in it amounts to 51,000 tons, and the extreme 
height of the steel structure above mean water-level is over 370 
feet, above the bottom of the deepest foundation 452 feet, while 
the rail level above high water is 156} feet. Allowance has 
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been made for contraction and expansion and for changes of | Mr. Matthew William Thompson, chairman of the Forth 
temperature to the extent of 1 inch per 100 feet over the whole Bridge Company and of the Midland Railway Company, 
bridge. The wind pressure provided for is 56 lbs. on each and Sir John Fowler, engineer-in-chief of the Forth Bridge, 
square foot of area, amounting in the aggregate to about 7,700 | baronets of the United Kingdom. The Queen has also created, 
tons of lateral pressure on the cantilever portion of the bridge. | or intends to create, Mr. Benjamin Baker, Sir John Fowler’s 
About 25 acres of surface will have to be painted with three | colleague, a Knight Commander of the Order of St. Michael and 
coats of paint. _As I have said, about eight millions of rivets | St. George, and to confer on Mr. William Arrol, the con- 
have been used in the bridge, and 42 miles of bent plates used tractor, the honour of a knighthood. I must not allow this 
in the tubes, about the distance between Edinburgh and _ opportunity to pass without mentioning the valuable assistance 
Glasgow. Two million pounds have been spent on the site in | which has been rendered to the companies by Mr. Wieland, 
building the foundations and piers; in the erection of the their able and indefatigable secretary, who deserves especial 
superstructure ; on labour in the preparation of steel, granite, | praise for the admirable way in which he has carried out the 
masonry, timber, and concrete; on tools, cranes, drills, and important financial arrangements essential in a scheme of such 
other machines required as plant; while about two and magnitude. Before concluding I must express my pleasure at 
a half millions has been the entire cost of the struc- seeing here Major-General Hutchinson and Major Marindin, 
ture, of which 800,000/. (nearly one-third of this amount) two of the inspecting officers of the Board of Trade. Although 
has been expended on plant and general charges. These | in this country great undertakings of the kind which we are 
figures will give you some idea of the magnitude of the celebrating this day are wisely wholly left to the enterprise and 
work, and will assist you to realise the labour and anxiety | genius of private individuals without aid or favour from the 
which all those connected with it must have undergone. The State, yet, in connection with these particular works, Parlia- 
_works were commenced in April 1883, and it is highly to the ment, I am informed, for the first time associated officers of the 
credit of everyone engaged in the operation that a structure so_ Board of Trade with those practically engaged in the construc- 
stupendous and so exceptional in its character should have been tion of this magnificent bridge from its commencement, by 
completed within seven years. The opening of the bridge must requiring the Board of Trade to make quarterly reports to be 
necessarily produce important results and changes in the rail- laid before Parliament as to the nature and progress of the 
way service of the east cuast of Scotland, and it will, above all, works. This most important and delicate duty has been per- 
place the valuable manufacturing and mineral producing district formed by Major-General Hutchinson and Major Marindin ; 
of Fife in immediate communication with the south side of the and I now congratulate them on the completion of their 
Firth of Forth. When the Glenfarg line, now nearly com- responsible duties, which they have carried out in a way that 
pleted, is opened for traffic the distance between Edinburgh redounds credit to themselves and to the department which 
and Perth will be reduced from 69 to 47 miles, and instead of they so ably serve. Allow me again, gentlemen, in thanking 
the journey occupying, as at present, two hours and twenty you for the kind way in which you have received this toast, to 
minutes, an express will be able to do it in an hour. Dundee, assure youofthe great pleasure and gratification it has been to me 
likewise, will be brought to within 59 miles of Edinburgh, and — to have been present on this occasion to inaugurate this great 
Aberdeen 130 miles, and no sea ferries will have to be crossed. success of the skill of engineering. 
The construction of the bridge is due to the enterprise of four Sir John Fowler, in acknowledging the toast of “‘ The Forth 
important railway companies—(1) North British (the bridge is Bridge,” said he begged to return his most grateful thanks to His. 
in its district), (2) North-Eastern, (3) Midland, and (4) Great Royal Highness the Prince of Wales for the flattering manner 
Northern, and the design is that of two most eminent engineers, in which he had spoken of their work. It was now seven years 
Sir John Fowler and Mr. Benjamin Baker. The contractor | ago since the foundations of the bridge were commenced, but 
was Mr. William Arrol, and the present Tay Bridge, and the up to two years ago they had to endure not only the legitimate 
bridge which I have inaugurated to-day will be lasting monu- anxieties of their duties, but the attacks and evil predictions 
ments of his skill, resources, and energy. I have much | which were always directed against those who undertook 
pleasure in stating that on the recommendation of the engineering work of novelty or exceptional magnitude. It was 
Prime Minister, the Queen has been pleased to create | very curious to watch the manner of retreat of these prophets 
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of failure. The results had proved them to be mistaken. But 
jhe could tell some very curious stories connected with the 
bridge. He pointed out how, from the nature of the inaterials 
which had been used in the construction of the bridge, and 
from the nationality of the men who had been engaged in that 
construction, the bridge possessed an international character. 
He also predicted that the bridge would last for many, many 
years, and he cordially acknowledged the workmanship and 
ability of all who had assisted in its erection. As to the work- 
men themselves, he said they had done admirable work, and 
had never knowingly scamped a rivet. 

« Mr. Arrol also acknowledged the toast, and Mr. Benjamin 
Baker made a few remarks. 


THE DUBLIN BRICKLAYERS. 


Tue following agreement regarding hours, wages, &c., has 
been signed, through the intervention of Archbishop Walsh, by 
representatives of the Dublin Builders’ Association and the 
incorporated Brick and Stone Layers :— 

1. The Hour System.—The system of payment of wages by 
the hour to be in operation from Monday, March 3. 

2, Hours of Work.—The hours of work to be as follows :— 
From March 1 to October 31, from 6 A.M. to 530 PM.; on 
Saturdays, from 6 A.M. to 2 P.M.—57 hours of work each week, 
exclusive of time for meals. From November 1 to November IS, 
from 6 30 AM. to 5 P.M. ; on Saturdays, from 6.30 A.M. to 2 P.M. 
—s4+ hours per week. From November 16 to November 30, 
from 7 A.M. to 445 P.M.; on Saturdays, from 7 AM to 2 P.M. 
—so hours per week. From December 1 to January 1, from 
7.30 AM. to 4.30 P.M. ; on Saturdays, from 7.30 A M. to 2 P M.— 
46 hours per week. 
7.15 AM.to 5 PM ; on Saturdays, from 715 AM to 2 P.M.— 
492 hours per week. From February I to February 14, from 
7 AM. to 5.15 P.M.; on Saturdays, from 7 AM. to 2 PM.—52z¢ 
hours per week. From February 15 to the end of the month, 
from 6.30 AM. to 5 30PM.; on Saturdays, from 63) A.M. to 


From January I to January 31, from | 


(1) During the eight months from March I to October 31, on 
the five full working days, an hour anda half each day; on 
Saturdays, an hour. (2) During the four months from Novem- 
ber 1 to the end of February, on the five full working days, an 
hour each day ; on Saturdays, from November 1 to Novem- 
ber 30, and from January 15 to the end of February, three- 
quarters of an hour; on Saturdays, from December I to 
January 14, half an hour. 

4. Rate of Wages.—The rate of wages to be as follows :— 
(1) Within ordinary working hours, 73@. per hour. (2) From 
5.30 P.M. to 11.32 PM. 9d. per hour, (3) From midnight to 
6 A.M., Is. 3d. per hour. 

5. Work in the Suburbs and Country.—Men going to work 
at any place beyond one mile outside the city boundary to agree 
with the employers as to terms. 

6. Rule regarding Notice.—In future three months’ notice 
to be given by either party to the other before any change be 
made, either in the rate of wages or as to the hours of work ; 
such notice to be given only so as to expire on May I. 

7, Trade Committee of Conciliation.—(1) A Committee of 
Conciliation to be established between the employers and the. 
employed in the trade to settle any trade difference that may 
arise, the committee to consist of an equal number of employers 
and employed, not exceeding five each. (2) Should any dis- 
pute arise between an employer and his workmen, it shall be 
submitted to the committee, the decision of the committee to 
be binding upon both parties. 3. Either party—employers or 
employed—making any new demand, or originating any change 
not agreed to by the other, shall ask for a meeting of the Com. 
mittee of Conciliation to consider, and, if possible, decide the 


| question raised. 


8. Special Resolution.—We do not wish to let pass this 
opportunity of renewing the expression of our opinion, as 
recorded in the following resolution, which was adopted at the” 
first conference, held on August 24 last, for the settlement of 
the strike of last summer :—* It is our unanimecus opinion 
that advantage ought to be taken of the present favour- 
able opportunity to bring about the establishment in Dublin 


of a standing body representing the various interests con- 
nected with the Dublin trades. The existence of such a 
body, comprising representatives both of the employers and of 
the employed, would, we consider, secure the substitution of 
friendly conference or of arbitration in place of strikes as a 
means of settling trade disputes in our city. It would further- 
more, we should hope, promote in many other ways the interests 
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hours to another to be made in all cases on the day of the 
month mentioned, irrespective of the day of the week on which 
4t may happen to fall. Except in the case of contracts, 
members of the trade working in factories, breweries, dis- 
tilleries, &c , to be allowed to work the hours of those firms. 

3. Time for Meals.—The time for meals to be as follows :— : 
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of trade in Dublin. By means of it an opportunity would be 
afforded for the calm and friendly consideration of the views, 
sometimes conflicting, of the representatives of capital on the 
one hand and of labour on the other. Not only in reference to 
questions as to wages and hours of work, such as those which 


_recently gave rise to the strike in the building trade, but also in 


reference to many cther matters affecting the interest of the 
employers, or the comfort and general well-being of the work- 
ing men, the existence of a body such as we contemplate would, 
we are convinced, be of signal utility. We trust we shall not 
be regarded as travelling outside our proper sphere in submit- 
ting this suggestion for the consideration of our fellow-citizens, 
and inviting an expression of opinion upon it, through the 
public press or otherwise, from those who may see in it a 
promise of advantage to the employers, to the working men, or 
to the trades of Dublin.” 


MESSRS. DOULTON & CO.’S SANITARY APPLIANCES, 


MEssrs. DOULTON & Co. have forwarded to us a copy of their 
revised. list of sanitary appliances (section No. 38) for 1890. 
The catalogue is illustrated throughout, and includes also 
several sheets of coloured illustrations. It comprises closets, 
urinals, lavatories, baths and bath heaters, automatic flush 
tanks and syphons, water-waste preventers, all kinds of 
plumbers’ fittings, marble, slatework, &c. There are many 
varieties shown of the Lambeth patent pedestal ‘“ Combina- 
tion” closets, which are now so much in favour, both in 
England and abroad, on account of their cleanliness and sani- 
tary perfection, and these can be used for the emptying of 
the slop pail, without the disagreeable results that attend the 
old style of closets when used as slop sinks. Trap and closet 
are all in one piece, made in plain stoneware or ornamented 
stoneware, in Queensware, in extra-strong glazed ware, &c, 
fitted with pine seats, mahogany seats, &c. Doulton’s improved 
“« Simplicitas” pedestal washdown closet and the “ Lambeth” im- 
proved “‘flush-out ” closet have been so perfected that there is 
no possibility of their being in any other than a state of con- 
stant cleanliness. The water-waste preventers include Doulton’s 
patent vacuum water-waste preventer, Doulton’s improved 
patent flushing cisterns, the “‘ Thirimere” being a silent action 
syphon cistern, the ball valve of which is also of a most improved 
form, and perfectly silent in action ; also the ‘“ Edinburgh” and 
he “ Glasgow.” 


All these are approved by the leading water | 


companies. The iist also deals at this part with the improved 
closet fittings of this firm. The “Lambeth” valve closets 
come next, fitted with Doulton’s patent regulating sup- 
ply valve, also special improved valve closets without 
traps ; the ‘* Lambeth” cottage closet and the “‘ Trapless” closet, 
an improved earthenware valve closet and a Doulton’s special 
railway closet. Another important matter is that connected 
with fitting schools, factories, public places, &c., with closets, 
urinals, lavatories, &c., where the very perfection of cleanliness 
is necessary, and the catalogue shows that Messrs. Doulton & 
Co. are well up to the work. Incidentally with this may be 
noticed the improved valve closet, with locking apparatus, 
which is especially designed for prison-cells, &c., where the 
attendant only can have control. The improved lavatories 
show specimens designed to suit all circumstances and posi- 
tions. These are in varieties, both as to design and con- 
struction, leaving an ample margin for suiting purchasers’ 
tastes—and, indeed, this remark applies to all the sani- 
tary appliances. A considerable space in the catalogue 
has to be given to improved urinals and their fittings, and 
among these, those for public use have received much attention. 
One of these we call particular attention to, No. 206, and 
which will be found on page 59. This, moreover, forms a very 
inexpensive structure, while it has an ornamental effect, and 
has the same sanitary recommendations as more elaborate 
ones. The forty succeeding pages deal with various forms of 
automatic flushing tanks, automatic flushing syphons, com- 
bined automatic flush tanks and grease interceptors, improved 
air-tight manhole covers, fittings, gully gratings, &c., baths and 
fittings of all kinds, with the latest improvements, and patent 
geysers for heating water, slop sinks for all kinds of buildings 
and purposes, some specially designed for special buildings, 
such as hospitals, &c.; wash-tubs, and sinks. Before con- 
cluding attention should be called to the vertical soil-pipes 
for water-closets, urinals, &c , which are incorrodible, and fitted 
with Doulton’s patent self-adjusting joint, which prevents 
injury or fracture even under settlement. The numerous 
additions and improvements shown in this catalogue render it 
of great service to architects, surveyors, and the trade gene- 
rally. Possibly our readers may remember that we mentioned 
some while back that Messrs. Doulton & Co. were extending 
their premises in Paisley. These large additional works have 
been erected in consequence of the great increase in this 
branch of Messrs. Doulton’s business. ‘Their catalogue is 
evidence of the remarkable thoroughness and enterprise of the 
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| W™. WOOLLAMS & CO. 


Qriginal Makers of 


ARTISTIC 
WALL-PAPERS, 


GUARANTEED 
FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths. 


WILSON KARTNELL, GAS & Electric Fittings 


Your WORKS, LEEDS. Se ees 


r : —_ : 9 Duke Street ManstonanGrbeyerse Square, W. 
EWAPls 346 Euston Ri 
Lightning ** 
- Geyser. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, "2% «THER 
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firm. Whatever is taken up by Messrs. Doulton & Co, 
whether art, construction, or sanitation, is certain to obtain a 
great development in their hands. What is more, they are 
never satisfied with their success, and are always endeavouring 
to attain more perfection. From the number of their depart- 
ments, they are able to bring aid from one to another. This is 
seen especially in their sanitary appliances, which are not only 
efficient but have a pleasing appearance, that is owing to the 
co-operation of the renowned art department of the firm. It is 
not surprising that foreigners were amazed at the Paris Exhi- 
bition when they saw so many proofs of many-sided skill, and 
so unique an assemblage of works in which refined art and 
practical science co-operated for the benefit of the world. 


MR. ARROL AND AYR BURGH. 


THE freedom of the royal burgh of Ayr has been presented to 
Mr. William Arrol in recognition of his ‘ conspicuous skill and 
notable achievements as an engineer.” The Provost presided. 
The burgess ticket was enclosed in a casket, having on the 
dome a figure of the Market Cross of Ayr, and on the panels 
were views of the Tay Bridge, the Forth Bridge, Seafield House 
(where Mr. Arrol resides), the Town Buildings, ‘“ Auld Brig o’ 
Ayr,” andthe Burns Monument. The casket was designed by 
Mr. Eaglesham, the burgh surveyor. 

Mr. William Arrol, who, on risirg to return thanks, was re- 
ceived with loud applause, said :—Provost Ferguson, Bailie 
Shankland, ladies and gentlemen,—I have faced a good many 
difficult things in my day, but to address an audience is the 
worst. I am sure anything I have got to say you will not 
appreciate very much. I dare say you would be all at a loss, as 
I was myself, to know why the Provost and magistrates should 
have proposed to grant to me the freedom of the burgh of Ayr. 
I could not at all see what I had done to justify that honour 
being conferred upon me. I thought once or twice that it might 
be due to a little jealousy-on their part. I have got the credit 
of doing something. I dare say I have had a good deal to do 
with the building of two bridges—the one over the Tay and the 
other over the Forth. Now in Ayr you claim the right to 
“Twa Brigs” Ithink the magistrates must have wanted to 
join partnership and let all go together. Well, I could not 
quite reason that out. Indeed, I thought there was hardly 
that much init. Another thing struck me as explaining why 
they should make me a burgess of Ayr. I bought a little pro- 
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perty in the south end of the town (Seafield), and I have all 
the rights and privileges of paying the taxes and everything 
else. So that in that respect I am a citizen of Ayr already; 
but perhaps they thought I was left out, and so they have made 
me a full burgess. Then the next thing that struck me was 
that they wished to do me this honour more in my representa- 
tive character as representative of the working classes of Scot- 
land, as one of those who had been able to raise themselves by 
their own energy and industry. That is the only reason that J 
can see for the freedom of the burgh of Ayr being presented 
tome. The first time I was in Ayr was thirty years ago. 
I remember travelling through it looking for work as a 
journeyman blacksmith. I had a fancy to get workin Ayr, as I 
greatly wished to see Ayrshire. I thought the best way to 
gratify that desire was to seek work in Ayr, but, unfortunately, 
I did not succeed in getting employment. That was my first 
connection with Ayr. I did not see it again for a great many 
years, and eventually I had a notion to get a nice quiet place 
to live down here from Saturday to Monday when I was able. 
Therefore I have come down to settle in Ayr, and being a nice 
pleasant place, I am glad to say I do not regret it. The place 
is quite up to my expectations. I like the town and all the 
people about it. But speaking as a representative of the work- 
ing classes and of the honour which the Provost and magis- 
trates have done me to-night in presenting me with the freedom 
of the burgh, I should like to say a few words about our 
working men at the present moment. I am afraid they are apt 
to do what some of us here say when a horse gets the bit in its 
mouth, they run away. I fear that the working classes have 
got the bit of good trade in their mouths, and are going to run 
away with it. I saw at least a dozen of gentlemen to-day, and 
every one was complaining about the prospects of this coming 
year. I am sorry to think that our working classes will soon 
run away with the great prospects of the trade of the country, 
and of the great boom of two years ago. I fear that at the end 
of twelve months the thing will be at a dead stand. The cause 
of that is simply the present state of trade unions and the 
Stock Exchange. Our trade cannot settle down to any quiet, 
steady trade, the same as we had some years ago. No person 
can safely go into any contracts that will last over a few months. 
I know I have been asked to offer for work to the extent of a 
million of money, but I would not look at it, and incur the very 
great risk in the present state of business. There is no safety 
in anybody going outside our own country, for you no sooner 
have settled down thaa the trade unions are down on the top 
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of you for an increase of wages. There is another thing I 
should like to mention, and perhaps it will be as much in the 
ladies’ as the gentlemen’s way. I refer to the education of our 
younger members. We do a great deal so that the best of 
our young men may get a good education and be raised to a 
higher and better position socially. I am sorry to say that our 
tradesmen are not benefiting by that, because most people 
now seem to think their sons are getting a better education 
than their fathers, and therefore they must be gentlemen and 
not tradesmen, so that our better young men have learned to be 
clerks and to follow other light employment. The result is that 
in the inside of a few years the country is getting overstocked 
with that class, and I believe thousands and thousands of them 
would be glad to get half the wages paid to working men. I 
hold it is altogether wrong that so many young men are not 
learning trades. Give them certainly the best education you 
possibly can, but at the same time give them a trade which they 
could follow, and by which they can earn a living. Our trade 
has got into the hands of a few, and you cannot get so many 
decent steady tradesmen. If you advertise for a tradesman you 
will not, perhaps, get a single application; whereas, if you ad- 
vertise for a clerk you will get 4o0 or 500. If our legislators, 
therefore, instead of advocating the system of eight hours a day 


| and that sort of thing would try to get some Act whereby our 
_ younger members would be forced to learn a trade along with their 


education, it would do the country a great deal of good. There 
would be some of you astonished if you knew how little some of 
these tradesmen work. Why, it is quite common for some of 


‘them to come in ona Thursday morning and go away ona 
_ Saturday, taking 5/. or 6/7. Now, how many electors are there 
- in the county who never feel the advantage of the rise in trade? 
' It is only a few men who feel the advantage of an advance in 


trade. Take the case of the coal industry. The colliers struck 


for arise in their wages, with the result that the price rose 


How many poor people had to suffer from this 
The fact is that trade has 
got into so few hands that the only remedy is for respectable 
young men to learn trades, so that they may get a share of our 


100 per cent. 


industrial prosperity, and be able to keep our trade going on 
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TORTON & C0. 


“ arge Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
Eee them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 


if DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


(RCHITECTURAL WORK, 
_ MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


orporation Street, Birmingham. 


JAMES EGAN 
JECORATOR & STAINED 


4 * BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
ECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &c. 
elaltios 1 in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 


oon Street, Oxford St., London, W. , 
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steadily as it used to be. I do not think there is much more I 
can say to you, ladies and gentlemen. I dare say there are some 
gentlemen here able to speak on the subject better than I can. 
I thank you for your presence here to-night, and I thank the 


Provost and magistrates for the great honour they have done 


me in making me a burgess of their ancient town. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 


Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
February 17. 
2540. William Hamilton Martin, for “ Improvements in the 
mode of and arrangements for ventilating stokeholds.” 
2553. Frederick Brown, for ‘‘ Improvements in locks and 
latches.” 
2569. Robert Ambrose and Frederick Charles Ambrose, for 
“ Improvements in and relating to window-sashes and frames 
and to other articles hung by weights.” 
February 18, 
2567. John Jacob McErbain, for “Improved spring-forks 
for bicycles.” 
2570. John Sarsons Walford, for “ An improved wedge for 
securing windows, doors, and for other like uses.” 
2608. Albert Barker and Henry Wilson, for ‘“ Improve- 
ments in locks and keys.” 
2609. Charles Dake Rogers, for “‘ Improvements in screws, 
nails, and in the method of and means for producing same.” 
2612. William Arthur Grocock, for “ Improved fittings for 
automatically closing and securing the doors of lift-wells. 7 
2617. Thomas Hodo, for “ Improvements against house- 
breakers and easy escapes in case of fire.” 
2625. John Sanders Stevens and Thomas George Birch, 
for “ Improvements in weather-bars for casement-sills.” 
2764. Henry Gilbertson, for “Improvements relating to 
ball-cocks applicable also to other water-taps or cocks.” 
February 21. 
2806. Andrew Dove Bowie, for “ Improvements in window- 
fastenings.” 
2808. William Noad, for “ Improvements in the manufacture 
of white lead.” 
2841. Robert Milde, for “ Improvements in dwelling and 
other houses.” 
2862. fames Williamson, for “ Improvements in door and 
gate latches.” 
2881. John James Offord, for “‘ Improvements in flat rulers 
of any description, such as set-squares, T-squares, straight or 
curved edges, &c.” 
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possible notice. 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


and VENETIANS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for PLUMBING, GLAZING. 
DILAPIDATIONS. 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 


Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 


mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 


BUILDERS, &c., 
FREE BY POST. 


PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS, 


[TION. 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP- 


Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


ART DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 
SC.E. BIRCH, 


Paint er, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 
FRENCH and ENGLISH PAPERS, 
EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 


‘ORIENTAL — 
CARPETS. 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


G. CHANT, 


C. E. BIRCH 


Begs to inform the 
public that he person- 
ally superintends all 
Orders entrusted to 

him, 


—— 


J. & H. 


VICTORIA HOUSE, 


Manufactory— CANN ON STREET. 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.) 


m@LASS PAINTER. 


Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
wo Buildings submitted on application. 


34 BERNERS "STREET, LONDON, W.) 


ERBERT HANKS, 


ALSO g SANITARY K. 
ESTIMATES AND oh 


93 CANNON ST., 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 


SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATICNS. 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
30 NEWGATE St™-E.C, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 
71 & 738 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, EX.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 

in all the prevailing Styles. 

Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 

Designs and Prices on Application. 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


| Architects’ Designs tes icing out. Estimates Free. 


9 St. Ann’s St., Oiehard? St, Victoria St., S.W. 
Ofjice—14 awe sley Stu, Westminster, Avr 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
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AND OTHERS ARE RECOMMENDED TO INSERT IN THEIR 


SPECIFICATIONS 
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BLOCKS IMPRESSED 
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(Limited), whose Offices are at 
et VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, W.C.” 
7 J. FARRELL, Sec. 


ARIDGE’S 
PHALTE. |p 


TQ PREVENT THE RISING OF DAMP IN WALLS. 


(SEE NOTE AT FOOT). 


Captain DOUGLAS GALTON, C.B., F.R.S., Director of Public Works and Buildings, at the 
eeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, held on Monday, January 12, 1874, 
ecommended that the ‘‘ basement of a house should be entirely cut off from the surrounding 


oil by a continuous bed of asphalte laid over the whole surface covered by the house, and 
damp-proof course should be laid below the level of the floor.” 


oS 
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From the “ Appendix to the Report of the Commissioners on the Fine Arts.” 


“In 1839 I superintended the construction of a house of three storeys on the Lac d’Enghien. The foundation 
of the building is constantly in water, about 19} inches below the level of the ground floor. The entire horizontal 
surface of the external and internal walls was covered at the level of the internal ground floor with a layer of 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTEH, half an inch thick, over which coarse sand was spread. 


‘‘ Since the above date, no trace of damp has shown itself round the walls of the lower storey, which are for 
the most part painted in oil of a grey stone colour. It is well known that the least moisture produces round spots, 
darker or lighter, on walls so painted; yet the pavement of the floor, resting on the soil itself, is only about 
21 inches above the external surface of the wall, and only 19} inches, at the utmost, above that of the sheet 
of water. 


“The layer of Asphalte having been BROKEN AND REMOVED, for the purpose of inserting the sills of two doors, 
spots indicating the presence of damp have been since remarked at the base of the door-posts.” 
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In the vertical application of CLARIDGE’S PATENT 
ASPHALTE to walls below ground 
level a set off should be provided 
as in the following example, to 
admit of a fillet being put to seal 
the vertical to the damp-prcof 
course. The thickness for each 
application is recommended to be 
== half an inch. (See the Company’s 
=? List or Works on _ the 
“Uses and Fireproof Pro- 
perties of CLARIDGE’S 
PATENT ASPHALTE.”) 
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be at any time clearly ascertained whether such work was executed by the Company or not. 
“sou x0 Auedmog oy} Aq poqnoexe SBM FIOM Yous JoyJoyM pourezioose ATIvapO out} Aue 4B oq 


A record of all works executed in CLARIDGE’S PATENT ASPHALTE is kept at the Office, so that it may 
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Many Architects have complained that in their choice of other and so-called “ Rich” 
Asphaltes, they have found such to ooze out, and cause the superstructure to slightly project. 
In one case out of many known to the Company QUITE THREE-QUARTERS OF AN INCH. This is due to 
such Asphaltes containing a large percentage of heavy oils, and, unlike CLARIDGE’S, NoT TRUE 
MINERAL TAR, which is tough; whilst also in their manufacture into mastics a fabricated Tar is 
employed. ARCHITECTS should therefore define the use of CLARIDGE’S, and insist upon its use- 


In some of the failures referred to the ““BEST SEYSSEL” was specified to be used. 
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LONDON, MARCH 14, 1890. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BOLTON.—March 21.—Plans are invited for proposed 
Porter’s Lodge and Alterations to Probationary Wards at the 
Workhouse. Premiums of 25/7, 10/7, and 57. Mr. Henry I. 
peepen Assistant Clerk to the Guardians, 28 Mawdsley Street, 

olton, 


HASTINGS.—March 29—Local Architects are invited to 
submit Plans fora Block of Board Schools, Mr. J. H. Tendall, 
Clerk, 4 Bank Buildings, Hastings. 


LEITH.—Designs are invited for the Erection of a Public 
School to accommodate 1,400 Scholars. Premiums offered. 
The Clerk to the School Board, 2 Link’s Place, Leith. 


SOUTH SHIELDS.—March 15.—The Time for Sending in 
Designs for the New Police Buildings has been extended. Mr. 
an M. Moore, Town Clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, South 

ields. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Additions to Stamford Park 
Hotel and Conversion of Cottages into Through Houses. Mr. J. 
H. Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


BATH.—March 19.—For Erection of Hospital Buildings, 
Claverton Down, for the Trustees of Magdalen Hospital. Mr. 
Henry Spackman, 6 Terrace Walk, Bath. 


BATLEY.—March 18.—For Building Residence, Scothill. 
Mr. Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 


BLAENGARW.—March 19.—For Building Baptist Chapel. 
Rev. W. Morgan, James’s Road, Blaengarw. 


BRADFORD. — March 19 — For Building Eight Houses. 
Messrs. Rycroft & Firth, Architects, Bank Buildings, Man- 
chester Road, Bradford. 


BREAGE.—March 14.—For Rebuilding Godolphin Bridge. 
Mr. T. J. Hickes, County Surveyor, Truro. 

BRIGHTON.—March 18.—For Building Arches and Facing 
Sea Wall in Front of Grand Hotel. Mr. F. J. May, Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 


BROADSTAIRS.—March 29 —For 
Home. 
Lane. 


CADOXTON.—March 22.—For Building Market Hall and 


Building Convalescent 
Mr. J. R. Vining, Quantity Surveyor, 89 Chancery 


Cattle Market, Messrs. 
Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 


CLAPHAM COMMON.—March 17.—For Erection of Band- 


ae: The Architect to the County Council, Spring Gardens, 


CooMBE.—March 19.—For Alterations to Board School, 
Mr. E, Windeatt, 19 High Street, Totnes. 


CorK.—March 15.—For Building Eight Cottages. 
T. O’Reilly, Scott Square, Queenstown. 


COWBRIDGE.—March 25.—For Building Infant School to 
accommodate 113. Mr. Thomas Rees, Clerk to the School 
Board, Cowbridge. 


CRAWSHAWEBOOTH.—March 18.—For Building Church at 


Crawshawbooth, near Rawtenstall. Mr. W. Wright, Surveyor, 
Lancaster. 


DouGLas —March 15.—For Building Luggage and other 
Offices, Waiting Rooms, Refreshment Rooms, Shops, &c, &c., 
on Victoria Pier. Mr. H. A. Cheers, Architect, Twickenham. 


DROXFORD.—March 17.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Heating System and Providing Cooking Apparatus, Baths, 
Tanks, &c, at the Workhouse. Mr. A. E. J. Guy, Architect, 
79 Albert Road, Southsea. 


EARLSDON.—March 18.—For Building Board Schools. 
Messrs. G. & J. Steane, Architects, Little Park Street, 
Coventry. 


FALMOUTH.—March 17.—For Building Office and Stores, 
for Messrs. Carne. Mr. E. R. Jones, Architect, Plymouth. 


| FRENSHAM. — March 15.— For Building Infants’ Schoo!- 
room. Mr, S. Stapley, Architect, Farnham. 


FULHAM.—March 27.—For Making Covered Way from 
Infirmary to Chapel. Mr. T. Aplin Marsh, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Fulham Palace Road, Hammersmith. 


GooLE—March 17.—For Building Wesleyan School 
Chapel. Mr. H. B. Thorpe, Architect, Goole. 


GROVE.—March 14.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
R. Woods, Grove, Wantage. 


HALIFAX. — March 24. — For. Building Branch Bank, 
Manager’s House, &c. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 
15 George Street, Halifax. 

HALIFAX —March 21.—For Additions to Property, New 
Road. Mr. T. L. Patchett, Architect, George Street Chambers, 
Halifax. 

HAirax.—March 18 —For Building Three Houses. 
J. F. Walsh, Architect, Waterhouse Chambers, Halifax. 


Seward & Thomas, Architects, 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 
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ROS. CALL LANE, LEEDS. LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STREET, E.C. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


B]| ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
a NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also manufacturers of — 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casoments in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fastenors, Door Checks, &c, 


Catalogues Free by Post. 
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HAyWARD’s HEATH.—For Erection of Drying Closets, 
Turkish Bath, Enlarging Washhouses, &c, Drying Horses, 
and Heating Apparatus. Mr. Henry Card, County Surveyor, 
Lewes. 

HUGGLESCOTE.—March 17.—For Building Vicarage. Mr. 
W. T. Hampton, Architect, Shakespeare House, Lough- 
borough. 

ISLAND OF LEwis.—March 28.—For Construction of Har- 
bour at Port Ness. Messrs. D. & T. Stevenson, C E, 84 George 
Street, Edinburgh. 

KENNINGTON 
Stable, Bothy, and Wrought-iron Railings. 
the County Council, Spring Gardens, S..W, 

KIDDERMINSTER.—For Additions to House. Mr. J. M. 
Gething, Architect, Oxford Chambers, Kidderminster. 

LEEps.—For Building Out-Patients’ Department, New 
Ward Pavilion, Pathological Department, Isolation Wards, and 
Lodge at General Infirmary. Mr. George Corson, Architect, 
25 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS —March 19.—For Building Fourteen Houses and 
Shops. Messrs. J. Charles & Sons, Architects, 98 Albion 
Street, Leeds. 


PARK.—March 22.— For Store Buildings, 
The Architect to 


LEEDS.—March 14.—For Building Two Small Houses. Mr. 
W. H. Beevers, Architect, 22 Bond Street, Leeds. 
LrEps.—For Building Eight Through Houses. Mr. Walter 


A. Hobson, Architect, 82 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—March 14.—For Erection of Refuse Destructor 
Buildings, Boiler House, Chimney Shaft, &c. Mr. E. G. 
Mawbey, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester. 

LEWANICK —March 20.—For Restoring Church. Mr, Otho 
B. Peter, Architect, Northernhaye, Launceston. 

MONTROSE.—March 17.—For Building Board School for 
7co Children. Mr. J. Sim, Architect, 169 High Street, 
Montrose. 

Mor.ey.—March 20.—For Building Church. 
Sheard, Architect, Batley. 

Morpetu.—March 19.—For Additions an1 Improvements 
to Railway Station. Mr. Wm. Bell, Architect, Central Station, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NARBERTH.—March 18.—For Restoration of Kiffig Church. 
Messrs. Middleton & Prothero, Cheltenham. 


Mr. M. 
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NELSON. — For Building Schools and Alterations to 
Methodist Chapel. Mr. G. E. Bolshaw, Architect, 175 Lord 
Street, Southport. 

Newport, Mon.—March 26.—For Enlargement of the 
Docks Branch Post Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


NorwicH.—March 25.—For Enlargement of Crown Post 
Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

Nortu H1tu.—March 21.—For Rebuilding Beriow Bridge. 
Mr. S. W. Jenkin, County Surveyor, Liskeard. 

Oaxkwoop Hr1Lu.—March 22.—For Additions to the Punch 
Bowl Inn. Mr. William Buck, Architect, 69 West Street, 
Horsham. 

PONTYPRIDD.—March 15.--For Building Restaurant, for 
Mr. Joseph Williams. Mr. Thomas Rowland, Architect, Market 
Buildings, Pontypridd. 

PONTYPRIDD.—March 15.—For Building Schoolroom for 
St. Catherine’s Church. Mr. Arthur O. Evans, 16 Market 
Street, Pontypridd. 

ROCHDALE.—March 19,—For Additions to Turkish Baths, 
Mr. S. S. Platt, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale. 

Ross —March 17,—For Removing Old Buildings and 
Additions to Workhouse. Mr. A. H. Pearson, Architect, 
Gloucester Road, Ross. 

ROTHERHAM.—March 18.*—For Enlargement of the Union 
Workhouse. Mr, H. L. Tacon, Architect, 11 Westgate, 
Rotherham. 

ROTHERHAM.—March 17.—For Building House and Con- 
veniences, &c. Mr. H. L. Tacon, Architect, 11 Westgate, 
Rotherham. 

ROTHERHAM.—For Alterations to Free Library. 
Borough Surveyor. 

ROTHERHITHE —Match 15.*—For Enlarging Infirmary by 
270 Beds. Messrs. Newman & Newman, Architects, 31 Tooley 
Street, London Bridge. 

RUSHDEN.—March 14.*—For Building Shoe Factory. Mr. 
J. E. Cutlan, Architect, Market Square, Wellingborough. 

RUSHDEN.—For Building Wing to Messrs. Sanders Bros.’ 
Factory. Mr. H. A. Cooper, Architect, Rushden. 


The 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 
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is attachable on front or. r ht 
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back or on either hand > 


of doors. Fixed quickly | 


by any one, and can be | 


taken away when re-| 


moving to other premises. 
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TES SS SS realex, 
SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE 


SPRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


PATHNTES, 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E., 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


VICTOR 
TRADE MARK. 


PRRARRRARAIP PSII VIO 
Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
| Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 


Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patents and Specialties, all known to be of 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
International Awards, will be sent on application as 
above. 


PEREECTION IN DOOR SPRINGS. 


The EMPRESS ‘‘ VICTOR” 
is the neatest of all 
Pneumatic Springs. Does 
its work better, and can 
be fixed where others can- 
not. It is made in various 
sizes to suit large or small 
| doors. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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YORK.—March 19.—For Fitting-up Gala Field with Stages, 


RuTHIN.—April 23.—For Building Police Station and Con- 
verting part of existing Building into Cells, and for Building 
Washhouse and Repairs at Llansilin Lock-up. Mr. R, Lloyd 
Williams, County Surveyor, Denbigh. 


SHEFFIELD.—March 15 —For Building Conservative Club- 
house. Mr. J. B. Mitchell Withers, Architect, 73 Surrey 
Street, Sheffield. ; 


SHINFIELD,—March 21.—For Constructing Small Iron 
Bridge. Mr. Joseph Morris, Surveyor of County Bridges, 
17 Friar Street, Reading, 


SMALLBRIDGE.—March 14-—-For Building Three Houses. 
Mr, F. H. Shuttleworth, Architect, Bridge End, Littleborough. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—March 25.—For Construction of Retain- 
ing Wall for Public Baths on the Western Shore, Mr. W.B.G. 
Bennett, Borough Surveyor, Southampton. 


ST. MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND.+-April 3+—For Superstructure 
of New General Post Office North. Mr. H. W. Primrose, 
Secretary, H.M; Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


TREFOREST.—March 18.—For Building Methodist Chapel 
and Vestry. Mr. James Richards, Wain House, Treforest. 


TOTNES.—March 20.~For Erection of various Farm 
Buildings on the Devonshire Estates of the Duke of Somerset. 
Messrs. Nichelmore & Son, Gate House, Totnes. 


WANSTEAD.—March 14.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Cann Halland Downsell Road Schools. Mr. John T. Bressey, 
Surveyor, 70 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


WATERFORD.— March 24.—For Reconstruction of Bacon- 
Curing Factory. Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, 17 South 
Mall, Cork. 

West CoweEs.—March 18.—For Reconstruction of West 
Side of No. 2 Storage Reseryoir and Concrete Walls on South. 
Mr. N, F. Dennis, Town Surveyor, West Cowes. 


WIGTON —March 21.—For Building Waiting-rooms and 
Offices at Railway Station. Mr. Hugh Carr, Secretary, 
Maryport. . ‘ 

WINDERMERE. — March 14 —For Erection of Stable 


Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, 


Buildings at Birkdale, Brantfell, 
Kendal. 
WORKINGTON.—March 19.—For Enlargement of St. John’s 
Board School. 
Workington. 


Mr. J. Howes, Architect, 13 Bridge Street, 


ECKHAM” 


Za nga 
|| 
| 


MILTON SYER, 


PATENTEE AND 
MANUFACTURER, 


A paying investment for pro- 
fess‘onal and business men. Will 
Save its costevery month. Fac- 
simile copies practically un- 
limited in number in 
black ink. No stencil. No wet 
parchment sheets. No special 
pen. No special paper. Clean, 
pees, cheap. Always ready 

oruse, The only Apparatus by 
Which copies of type writing can 
be manifolded to any extent. 


Price from 8 Os. 


Relail of all Stationers th rough- 
out the United Kingdom. 


LESALE ONLY OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS — 


FORDHAM & SMITH, 
Helmet Buildings, MN 
Wormwood Street, City. 


ermanent 


HELMET BUILDINGS, 
Retail Es 


AS SUPPLIED TO HM. B 


NO RUBBERS. NO VALVES. 


Simple and Silent in Action. 
Flush of Two or Three Gallons. 


Passed by the principal London and Provincial Water Companies. 


RYE LANE, PECKHAM, S.E, 


THE RNARVEL OF THE 


: SOLE PROPRIETORS AND asin ee 
<> Fe 17> Ee A WWE 
WOoORMWOOD STREET, 


tablishments:—74 CHANCERY LANE (Holborn End) and 292 BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN. 
Where full partievlars can be obtained, and the Apparatus seen daily at work. 


Entrances, Offices, &c. 
Tower Chambers, Castlegate, York. 


~—e 


TENDERS. 


For Building Residence, Beccles. 


Messrs. Fisher & Hepper, 


BECCLES. 


tect, Grange Road, Beccles. 


F. J. Allen. . . 


D, J. Davies, Cardiff 


CARDIFF. 


S. Shepton & Son, Cardiff , 
E. Tatner & Sons, Cardiff. «_. 


C. Burton, Cardiff . 
D. Davies, Cardiff . 


J. ALLEN, Cardiff (accepted) 5 1! 
CROYDON. 


, Borough Engineer. 


Architects, 


= 


Mr. F. E. BANHAM, Archi- 


-£1,100 0 o 


For Taking Down and Reconstructing St. Mary Street Market, 
Cardiff. Mr. W. HARPUR 


~£,10,550,.0% 0 
10,290 0 oO 
10,088 o o 
9969 0 Oo 
9,257 9 90 

- 8449 6 oO 


For Constructing Two Iron Lattice Girder Bridges over the 


London, Brighton and South Coast Railway, at Croydon. 
Mr. W. POWELL, Surveyor, 8 Katherine Street, Croydon. 


East Surrey Ironworks, 
A. M. Deacon ; 


Croydon ., 


Shewell & Co, Darlington 


Lysaght & Co. . 


. 


M. T. Shaw & Co, Cannon Street 
YOUNG & Co. (accepted) . 
Dixon, Laurence Pountney Hill 


Darlington Engineering Co, 


COLCHESTER. 


of Guardians. 


Chambers, Colchester. 


F, Dupont, Colchester . 


H. Cook, Colchester 
D. Mackenzie, Clacton 
G. Farran, Colchéster 


S. J. Ward, Colchester . 


. 


W. A. CHAMBERS, Colchester (accepted ) 


G. Bowles, Colchester . 


ON 


OARD OF WORKS. 


Ss IVE 


Full inspection and free trial invited, 


AGE 


> 


Z1,105 840 
- 965 0 oO 
: Caan 17M I 
- 844.0 0 
: 826 16 o 
TA5s O10 
743, 7 © 
GjPhe) (2) 


For Laying New Drain to Infrmary, for the Colchester Board 
Mr. J. W. START, F.S.1., Architect, Cups 


- 7 09 


- 


Certain and Uniform. 


(PATENTED), 


The ‘ Eclipse ’’ is invaluable 
for its simplicity, the quality of 
its work, economy, and use to 
business and professional men, 
for circulars, price liste, notices, 
music, &c. 


To architects and engineers for 
plans, drawings, designs, speci- 
fications, and quantitics, ay ac- 
tual results ot lithog.aphy we 
obtained. 


To solicitors for reproducing 
documents, &:., in clerk’s own 
handwriting. Also for school 
and trade reports, examination 
papers, bills of ture, programmes, 
business cards, and other kinds of 
work too numerous to mention, 


The reproductions being fac- 
simile copies of one’s own hai d- 
writing, they will not be con- 
signed to the waste-paper bask:t, 
as is too frequently the case with 
printed matter. 


rE, 


LYNDON, E.C. 


Send for Specimens, 
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COCKERMOUTH. 

For Construction of Bridge over the River Cocker at South- 
waite, Cockermouth. Mr. Jos. B. WILSON, Civil Engineer, 
Cockermouth. Quantities by Engineer. 


Henry Graves, Aspatria, Carlisle - : 705 Om 
Jos. Bolton, Cockermouth . ; : ‘ ey S0 eOL oO 
Lister & Co., Cockermouth . 5 YA BE? Ce) 
Jos. GREEN, Pardshaw, Cockermouth (accepted ) 724 19 9 


FARNHAM. 

For Additions to the Lion Brewery, Farnham, for the Farnham 
United Breweries, Limited. Messrs. INSkipp & MAc- 
KENzIz, Architects, 5 Bedford Row. Quantities by Messrs. 
R. L. Curtis & Sons, 119 London Wall. 


Martin, Wells & Co, Aldershot ‘ : . £3,448 0 oO 
Diamond & Sons, Farnham 4 ; resco. h.ds o 
Tompsett & Kingham, Farnham . i Pas 20208. 01 O 
Patman & Fotheringham, London . isl 30 2 OO 
Brown, Son & Blomfield, London . sn 120005801 O 
KIRK & RANDALL, Woolwich (accepted). ut P23022\4, O00 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
For Rebuilding Ferry Boat Inn, Southtown, Yarmouth. Mr. 
James E. E. TEASDEL, Architect, Great Yarmouth. 


Quantities by the Architect. 


Blyth, Gorleston . ; : 3 a ‘ + £950 oem) 
Knights, Great Yarmouth . : i : 896 0 oO 
Leggett, Gorleston . : : . fant 79 DOR O 
Hawes, Cobholm Island . : F : 72. Jise O 
Wholl, Great Yarmouth - : ‘ 7640 0 
Bond, Great Yarmouth - : : $n WOly- O70 
Bensley, Southtown . - ‘ : ‘ 7 55.407 0 
Beckett, Southtown . } i 2 5 Se) el 
Grimble & Watts, Southtown : F ; LOOM. 
BRAY, Southtown (accepted ) 2700s OF EO 
Architect’ s estimate (exclusive of ‘old materials) Paty, Teens 
HASTINGS. i 
For Building Villa, St. Helens, Hastings. Mr. FRANK Hi: 
HuMPHREYS, Architect, Hastings. 
Lester, Hastings : : paral oO 
H. E. Cruttenden, Hastings j : " 1,244 15 oO 
W. E. Warman, Hastings 5 : : 1,200 O O 
Eldridge & Son, Hastings : : ‘ L162, 1070 
Eldridge & Cruttenden, Hastings ‘ 1,165.-0..0 
iP. Jenkins, Hastings c ; 7 : af elie Or 
D. Snow, Hastings . ee ar ; . eel hs Sao 
W. Small, Hastings . : . : : ar 1, TOO ue2 ene 


W. WATSON & SONS, JOHN 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, ne Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BU!LDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder's L2vel, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as Supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 


HARRINGTON. 
For Carrying out Sewerage Works at Harrington, for the White- 
haven Union Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. G. J. CLARK, 
Surveyor, Tangier Buildings, Whitehaven. 


Harrison, Kellip & Co, Harrington . . « £3,999 Ze 
J.:i..Harrison, Distington ; ‘ ‘ °, 3:7 7@) Onna 
W. Smith, Harrington . ° ‘ . « 3,407 ‘FGrme 
R. Cousins, Whitehaven . ¢’ 93,5560 teaee 
J. TAYLOR & SON, Workington (accepted) » 2,850 0 oO 
Powell & Shackleton, Chester . . : e 2,528 OF @ 
LONDON. 
For Erection of Bishopsgate Girls’ School, Chapel, and 


Curates’ Residence in Spital Square, including Fences, 
Heating, &c. Mr. T. CHATFEILD CLARKE, F.R.I.B.A; 
Architect, 63 Bishopsgate Street Within: 


Charles Cox . ; ° . ° > 418,735 © 6 
Rider & Son . . ° ' . ° . 18,287. sen a 
Ashby & Horner . ° 3 ’ ‘ « -18,093. 0 3 
Trollope & Sons . . . . » 18,081 “ome 
Dove Bros. . ; . Z 7 ' x 18,080" to mG 
Hall, Beddall & Co. : : . . 17;878 Ov'6 
Lawrance & Sons . : R . : é 17;89tS ae 
Holland & Hannen. ‘ : : ° > 17,695: 0 1ne 
Nightingale . : : - é :) 027,432 Ome 
Colls & Sons . : : : : > 17,240 Ome 
Higgs & Hill - : 5 = . ° 17,194) °0mne 
Woodward & Co. . (oe) 


17,17 
For Erection of Artisans’ Dwellings, Richard’s pies Old 
Street. Messrs. EDMESTON & GABRIEL, Architects, 
42 Old Broad Street. Quantities by Mr. "et R. Tasker, 
38 John Street, Bedford Row. 


Quarterman. ‘ : . , ° £986 0 o 
Shepherd. : : : + 87606 
Patman & Fotheringham : j ‘ ‘ » 874.06 
Taylor. ‘ ; : : : r . 839 iene 
Scottuer é c 2 F : A 809 0 O 
Smith & Son . ‘ ; F . 790..Gmue 
Young & Lonsdale 766 0 


For Alterations and Additions to No. 5 Bentinck Street, for 
Mr. Samuel Lithgow. Mr. C. H. WORLEY, Architect, 
Quantities by Mr. ’R. C. Gleed. 

Amended Tender. 
G. H. & A. BYWATERS (accepted) . : . £1,629 Foe 

Marble Mosaic Work, Central Bank of London, Mile End Branch, 
MAINZER & KEMPTHORNE, Berners Street, (accepted ). 


DALE, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTHRED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


ls. 6d. each; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twe've-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 


Ask for ‘‘SORVEYING LIS‘. 


Ww. WATSON & SONS, 


Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


REBES lS aes. D CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 1}inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 aS 
meshes to square inch. with less WartRyLZ 
\ than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardift 
and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
wi crete Floors a id Street Paving, 


(6 
__|) “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 

#/ Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand. 23u lbs, 
per square inch; 28 days. Th: 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
Specially 


= = ( 


in the market. 
adapted for laying encaustic 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, #ni Durability, 


Llighest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
“Model Dwelling,’ New- 

castle Exhibition, 1887. 


we DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


FoR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0., 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
4 repaired. No stoppage of 
} Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


TELEGRAMS— 
“Blackburn, Nottingham” & 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


tiles, mekins joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, & 
Samrles siicient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
Buus Lias Lime, bi ee of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turhios, and 
Polishing Works, 


DRAWINGS, 


ANCASTER 


FROM THE 


AND BLUE PROCESS COPIES. 
SURVEYS, DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, COMPETITIONS, 
&C. Tem porary assistance by experienced Draughtsman. 

owest Se 
FINSBURY DRAW 
70 PAVEM Bo NT, 


‘LINDLEY ” 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 
FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD NOTTS. 


FSTAB.] LIMITED. 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Foo'ways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obta’ned at the Company's 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 
BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 
Sole Proprietors: NIGHTINGALE& CO. Gt.Grimsby 


“BALTIC REDWOOD.” 
Awards 


TRACINGS, 


ING OFFICE, 
E.C. 


STONE, 


QUARRIES; 


Specialty: 
Prize Meda', Liverpool Exhibition, 1886 ; 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s,—Office 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886. 


OLUME XLIL. OF THE ARCHILEHCY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lefts price 12s. 64, 
Office ; 176 Strand, Lonion, W.@. 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 
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Be, ~ aes cea A kenge 

For Painting, Cleansing, &c., Interior of the South-Eastern 
Hospital, New Cross, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Messrs. H. JARVIS & Son, Architects, 29 re! Square. 


LONDON—coitinued. 

For Building an Additional Storey to No. 21 Wilton Road, 
Pimlico, for Mr. Rees Taylor. Messrs. SAVILLE & MARTIN, 
Ar chitects, 86 and oh Strand, 


c ‘mn THE SEA GAVI 


Advantages over all others combined :—The 


W. & H. Castle, Southwark , ; 5 | 
MWrekt., W. Small, Green Lanes. A ; ee 18 e 7 re hard ; ck ; sahoy 8 
J. Vaughan, Pimlico . : at, Serre Oo C. TiRpatees ; ° : . : : =%, Rin 
J. J. Richards, St. David’s Street, Porous. ee 18 . . sida] 3? na ees 
a Wiritht, tricklewosd 3 vane ° e GEO. BOWLES (accepted) .  . : 128 0 oO 
Ohdson & Sons, Kiker : ; ce an | For Alterations and Repairs to the Sieamenin Public-house, 
W. Reason, Clerkenwell . noe Ags Soeobalc Road, Peake ees tai Mr. Fis H. pny: 
W. G. Lilly, Whi essrs. SAVILLE ARTIN, Architects, 86 and 8 
M. Betchelr, Mmanoneere ; dae Strand. . d 
Bes Hadlow, Dover : : eae oie S. Yardley & Sons . i > - A » £396 0 Oo 
ena Hiehbury : } to es ee F. Bane P f : - : . 37 5a Om O 
L. WALLACE, Sutton (accepted ) Se oe. | O ae ais re pag at watt eens 
Fords, Southwark ; ; : : ESC 5eIO:- O 4s ee ee ees ° : * as oe 
For Supply of Cast-iron Columns, Wrought-i iron Roof Prin- W. Buckle . : : he “ Z 
cipals, and Corrugated Galvanised Iron Roofing, for the C. H. BATES (accepted ) ctw, cinema stinh 269 9 Oo 
Ealing Local Board. Mr, CHARLES JONUS, RUF VE Or Pewterer’s Work 
n SJ\OOTS = S. 
King, Masterman & Terry » £500 oO £152 foo noes Sone + sims * (atlas 
= C. Badham & Co. , AGS) Os 108 18 7 F, J. Ruse age : 18 6 
eyo «(ts 41510 ‘0 178 10 ; ahtet Alf 
E. C. & J. Keny EEE eras 6 ~ SANDERS & SONS (accepted ) : 4 bate OF 2 
Croggon & Co., Limited . oot Oo ‘a For Alterations and Additions to No. 6 Bentinck Street, for 
F. Braby & Co.. MER: is it fo 8 Miss Snasdelle. Mr. C. H.. Wortey, Architect. 
‘AS Martin. . : 7 34 2g 10 108 10 oO acs by Mr. R. C. Gleed. 
W. Glover & Sons . 4 . 332 10 0 133 16 0 Amended Tender. 
W. Jones . 318 0 0 124 5 0 G. H. & A. BywaTERS (accepted) . . =. £1,578 0 O 
F. Morton & (ine liied) 315 10 oO 167 0 0, For Marble Mosaic Work, Pall Mall Clab. 
Brownlie & Murray . ; 21%) O40 138 13 0 MAINZER & KEMPTHORNE (accepted ). 
. Bir eS ; : ee ST I 015500 Tiga 0 . MITCHAM. 
pepe niiord & Cork ; tO On O 128 0 o! For Building Additional Married Couples’ Quarters at the 
Be ir icsny & Whines 265. 0: O L12-sde -O ee, Mitcham. Messrs. H. SAXON SNELL & 
3 ON, Architects. 
(accepted ) a : ee 2h. 0; 0 1c6 10 oO . Walker, St 2 
W. Macfarlane & Co. - ‘ — rye 1 6 ‘i Allen & Se burn A : : eee : 3 
EE aiaeiics eee ; — 156-12 o P. Peters, Horsham : : : ‘ i 25250 O O 
ay nions neumatic W.. J. Adcock, Dover 2.250510 50 
% pee meeting Co., Limited - . — Ape 7G Patman & F otheringham, ‘Theobalds Road 2.125010 0 
r chy & & Co, Limited . _ 3 Be a Ry seeies i Sry sige 5 : 2,097 a0 
mo. : ; —- s, Kentish Town : yatt2 003.0: 0 
Dutton & Co., Limited. ‘ — IOleyO Oo (ek Col linson, Teddington . 2,042 (oe 
ae oweyo s estimate . : ZNO .° Tazarg, O J. O. Richardson, Peckham 1,870 0 O 
: SSIES SEE Has been recently chosen for Thonock Hall, Gainsborough ; Shops and Flats, Henrietta 
: Ne SN: Sens Ue Sede Wea ea : Street, Covent Garden; THE CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL, GREAT ORMOND STREET; 
SS o Paes Ki a f; a a ikea ce Block of Offices, Billiter Street, H.C ; Flats at Paddington, Victoria, &ic., &o, 


100,000 FEET ALREADY IN USE. 


Further particulars and Estimates on application to 


MARK FAWCETT &CO., 


| 50 Queen Anne’ S| Gate, Westminster. 


HE DEAD.” 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 


President of the Royal Academy, 


A few PROOFS of this FINE ART PLATE can be obtained (if ordered at once), 
price 2s. each; by ee 2s. 2d. 


PT. mA. GiLBERT woon,, 


175 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


lower flange of the iron joist is completely 
encased with Tubu'ar Liatels, or permanent fireproof centring, and additionally pro 
tected by the introduction of a cold-air current between the encasing mat 
iron. The encasing material does not carry the floor load (cee illustration 
the conercte filling-in to bear direct on the lower flange of the iron joist. 
of the warehous? class the Tubular Lintels are placed in zigzag arran 
form a finished ce’ling without plaster. 


erial and the 
), but allows 
In buildings 
gement, and 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
For Sanitary Work at Christ Church Schools, Newcastle-on- 
A. B. PLUMMER, F.R.I. BA., Architect, 


Tyne. Mr. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
EMLEY & SONS, Newcastle (accepted) 


For Alterations to Premises, Clayton Street, 


Tyne, le, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
I. M. Wilson (/owes?) . (5 ; 8 


For New Workshops, &c., at the Corner of Forth and South | 
Streets, Newcastle-on-Tyne, for the Gas Company. Mr. 
A. B. PLUMMER, F.R.I.B.A., ‘Architect, 
Géorge Connell, 


Tyne. Quantities by Mr. 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
J. & W. Lowry (accepted) 


For Building St. 


Tyne. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
E. Weatherley, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
E. B. Reed, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
J. Elliot, North Shields 
Tyrie & Graham, Newcastle-on- Tyne 
S. B. Burton, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Middlemiss Bros , Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Haswell & Waugh, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
J. & W. Lowry, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
J. T. Simpson, Newcastle-on-Tyne . 
N. & R. Reed, Newcastle-on-Tyne . 
G. Scott & Son, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
J. Shepherd, Durham 


W. BASTON, Newcastle-on- Tyne (accepted ) : 


NUNEATON. 


For Construction of Brick Gasholder Tank (72 feet diameter 
and 20 feet deep), for the Nuneaton Gas Company. 


T. Smart, Nottingham . ; . 
Heatherly Bros., Coventry ; 
Holme & King, Euston Road . : 
B. C. Badham & Co, Holborn 

J. Tomlinson, Derby 5 

H. Hughes & Son, Lower Gornal 

E, TEMPEST, Leicester (accepted ) 

S. & E. Bentley, Leicester : . 


A. B. PLUMMER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 


Jude’s Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
A. B. PLUMMER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
Quantities by Mr. George Connell, Grainger Street, 


OVERTON, 
For Additions, &c., to Cocoa and Reading-Rooms, Overton, 
Flintshire. Messrs. JOHN MoRISON & SON, Architects, 
Wrexham. 


: $480) 0°20 Williams & Sons, Penley, Ellesmere . : : £630 oe) 
é Huxley, Wrexham : 00 0 O 
Me Davies & Son, Rhostyllen, Wrexham . 595 0 oO 
OLIVER, Wrexham (accepted) . « « “%« 487 11 O 
eT 75.10.-0 
A175 SALFORD. 
For Building the Ladywell Sanatorium, Salford. Messrs. 


MAXWELL & TUKE and Messrs. E, & F. HEWITT, Joint 


Newcastle. on- Architects. 


Grainger Sanatorium Buildings. 
£0.18 G. Parkinson . ; 7 ; - £35,047 0 O 
© © £25109 5 9 |  S5& W. Pattinson . . a) 38082" lau 
Mr, A. Bleakley & Sons ; 3 30,548 O O 
Newcastle-on- Storr & Sons . : . . 2 27,689 0 O 
W. A. Peters & Son : - 5 o (27;249 “Oe 
James Byrom . : ; ’ » 26,478° ow 
A003! 2-0 Allen Holmes . : é « 26,400 © mm 
es o53h ho 7 W. Southern & Sons : 5 . 26,265 oe 
37518, 9O 50 R. NEILL & SONS (accepted) . 25,965 © 1 
3,763 9 0 ; 
3,754 13 6 ! Gardening and Road-making. 
3,620 10 Oo G. Parkinson . . . . ; : -  2,307-19 O 
: $1, 3,618'0 40 W. A. Peters & Son 1,700 0 O 
3488 I0 oO W. Southern & Sons 1,100 O O 
2 3,452 II 6 Storr & Sons . . . ° « 999 oO 
: ony AMT TON AS Allen Holmes . ° ° : . : : 845 0 0 
SOMR® 3,383 190 3 A. Bleakley & Sons . . . : : 833 0 0 
3,303 3. 0 S & W. Pattinson . , : ° 802 0 © 
3,260 I 6 R. NEILL & SONS (accepted) . : 680 0 O 
James Byrom . : : : ‘ 635 0 O 
C oncr sting 
Dunbar Kelly . . ; é é é 2 2,905 3 
Hamer Lockwoo : . : . 1,290 oe 
OS Y : H. H. Morton. ; : ; : . . 1,362 “oa 
i pe 13 8 HINDLEY & Co. (accepted) 1,171 Ooe 
1,620 0 O Belt- hanes and fete ie Conductor. 
1,600 0° 0o Rudale . ; ; 17l O88 
1,500) 0; 0 Baker. ‘ : : , F F ‘ 148 0 0 
1,450 0 O Wilson . aoe Gg ; 136 0 O 
1,426 0 10 ROWBOTTOM (accepted) . 124 15 oO 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
32 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS & REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “'INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. ’ 


Prans of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 


ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
BPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


i@2z? Fleet St... Tondo 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &e. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


Voce ae & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Pricss quoted on eoritenuae fe 
Railway Station, for all Medes of Pe OS er ee a 
Selected specially to suit Architect: 
BATH STONE { Specifications and Builuers’ wend 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO, Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts, 


SIMPLEX LEAD 


QUANTITIES ac, LITHOGRAPHED QUEX IRON COMPANY, 


METCHIM & SON, (Established 141) | 2SUUBURN, 
20 PARLIAMENT STREET, s.w.| Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, cu ek 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
now ready, price 6d. Railings, Gates, Sashweights,' Nails, &. 


SEYSSEL, 
ASPHALTE, 


GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & COQ. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, &c., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Pardloniae 
(sent post free). 


AORUMENT CHAMBERS, BRACECHURCH 3H ST.)E.6, C, 


SPOTTISWOODE & “e OO 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Pians, &e. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


MMION: en ES PAVING| TO ORDE Eee 
(Mr. Wuirr’s SysTEm), Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 
A Gis Bye A wes Churches, Schools,| Show-Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves; &e. 


Aa ffices, &c. 
a Estimates and full particulars WILKINS & SONS, 
THOS. GREGORY & CO./}88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, 


on application to 
SSS SS eee 
Woop Pavinc AND STEAM EADING GASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


= Joinery Works, : 7 
‘Clapham Junction, 8.W. Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, Ww. 
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SALFORD—continued. 
Terra-cotta, 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


7 


For Works of Improvement and Extension of the Royal Pier, 


Monk & Newel : . : ‘ . SL OSterO. at Southampton. Mr. J. G. POOLE, Surveyor to the Harbour 
J. C. EDWARDS (accepted) . P A 971 12 7 Board, 9 St. Michael’s Square, Southampton. 
SEAFORD Hee. @ Froude M Bane March jo be CRE tes 
For Pulling Down Old and Erecting Two Cottages at Seaford, The Horsele Coany! Stafford. ; ee he 
for Mr. W. Chapman. Messrs. HENRY CARD & SON, J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster : — 46,500 
Surveyors, Lewes. E. Howell, Poole. . «© + +£45;580 41,535 
C. Morling, Seaford . Z ‘ a A . £339 0 O J. Bull, Sons & Co., Southampton 41,464 41,464 
Milham, Seaford . : : : & A et hao O A. Thorne, London ; . . 40,500 38,553 
Fears & Son, Seaford . ; ‘ sey 20.0 Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton 39,810 38,9c0 
G. Baker, Seaford A 4 = : ° 7324 10-0 E. C. Frere & Co., London , A be a0;0 38 38,631 
WILKINSON, Seaford (accepted) . ; ° 292" 02"0 Hill & Co., Gosport . - A 38,600 37,500 
E, J. London & Co., Newport, Mon. —- 36,403 
SOUTHALL. J. W. Roe & Co., Southampton ERE) 35,890 
For New School for 300 Boys at Featherstone Road, Southall, H. I. Sanders, Southampton - » 37,660 — 
Middlesex, for the Norwood (Middlesex) School Board. J. T. Whettam, Weymouth . 37 580 _— 
Mr. THos. NEWELL, Architect. Quantities by Messrs. Surveyor’s protecting estimate ; - die 39,166 
Young & Brown. THIRSK. 


Boundary Walls, 
Latrines, and 


Sthacl Building: For Additions, &c , to Mansion, Thirkleby Park, near Thirsk. 


Playground. Messrs. WILLIAM Lewis & SON, Architects, 46} Stone- 
J. W. Falkner L373 2H00 BO POG CTU coy rete) gate, York. Quantities by Architects. 
T. Nye : . - Sessr ono T3419, 5005 0 James Thackray, Ripon . e : : . £2,288 06 © 
C.F. Kearley . Sisre OO 1,300 0 O John Keswick, York . : : 2 3,086.2 00 
I. Dorey P ; 3,050 0 O 1250.02.09 Thomas Hodgson, Malton - ‘ : - b07%. ono 
G. Gibson . : : , W3io70.,07 9 1,103 02, 0 John Wilson & Son, York " ; « 1,90290% 08 C 
Wm. Brown : : 72,0408) OF 0 118005 0 Clarke & Ward, York : : A YU 836 ors 
A. & B. HANSON (accepted) 2,778 0 0 1,076 0 O George Shephard, Escrick 1,831 "0" 0 
For Three Shops and Dwelling-houses in High Street, Southall, Nae yt wee 1,822 10 0 
Middlesex. Mr. THOS. NEWELL, Architect. Quantities eR Sept aw Gad bpd) Re Be 
~ George Manfield, Thirsk . 1,427 0 6 
by Messrs. Young & Brown. . 
: : C. K. Manfield, Thirsk ? Te T2855 673 
T. Nye, Ealing. : > : ooo 40" CF O Plies 
H. & A.J. Jones, Ealing . ; ‘ Meer 0 O Benjamin Hughes, York . : : PVES5 S108 0 
A. & B. Hanson, Southall : ‘ : eer 2935 O° OF... WORCESTER, 
For New Tun Room, Cooperage, Boiler House and Stables, 
W. Brown, Southall . F : ; - p2,009° O° 0 ; ’ 
: 3 for Messts. Lewis, Clarke & Co’s Brewery, Worcester. 
C. F. Kearley, Uxbridge . : : 2. 85op-0 0 3 2 
Messrs. SCAMELL & COLYER, Architects, 18 Great George 
I. Dorey, Brentford . : 7 3 : E #2;3c0n10 0 : ae 
: : Street, Westminster, S.W. Quantities by Messrs. Stoad be 
Bailey, Ealing . . : : ‘ : 52,7907, 0) 0 au. 
GeGibson./Southall 2744 0 0 Curtis & Sons, London Wall. 
7 , : 4 3 J. Wood & Sons, Worcester . : P 173,929800" 0 
Reduced Estimates. Do, for Stables ‘ : i 4 . 727" Om O 
I. Dorey : 2 ; ; ; Ay slo ed Ke) Tronwork. 
G. Gibson. : : ; “ : 2ATO@ O% 0 Moreland & Sons, London ; ; . 434 -0~ 0 
BAILEY (accepted) . 5 2,443 90 0 Thornewill & Warham, Burton-on-Trent. 1,330" 070 


Hiagurst AWARDS— 


es is Es T.SsE: w’s Saltaire, 1887, and Brussels, 1886. 


ORTLAND CEMENT. 


Telegrams— 
“ADAMANT, HULL.” 


“ADAMANT” 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCH ESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


= SKELSEYS : 
ra\ ADAMANT | 


0% PARQUET FLOORINGS QAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 
egos yo “One inch and tine aes hoy MAE only, clase of Lapin a 
es) GE 


ARTIS 


Turpin’s Patent, 


gS aah, O15 inet Bice, 1d SE PHoone Beescany = WOOD 
WY. sd ONY tae oon 
SS W)) 5 4s ie ea ; Qi ddda iOS BNt Designs 
: \ Coe hadgae 2? Executed in all Styles. 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL AWARDED FOR 


L || ix E ae 


144 Suey baie 
FOR HAND, GAS, AND 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works, 


Betarranghis Address : 
““ACME, CARDIFF.” 


POWER. 
CARDIFF. 


Chief Offices} OOLITE, BATH.” 


LONDON orice, ‘ QOLITE, LONDON,” 
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TALYBONT. 
For Additions, &c, to Usk Inn, .Talybont. Mr. JNo 
RICHARDS, Architect, Crickhowell. 
Maddy & Sons, Talybont . ‘ : ; - £434 10 0 
T. Jones & Sons, Llangattock . 3 : Pe ctla ifs) ce) 
B Jenkins, Brecon . : é ; eh 30 5a OO 
W. WILLIAMS & SONS, Talgarth (accepted) . 272 0 O 


TRADE NOTES. 

THE parish church of Almondsbury, near Bristo!, has been 
completely fitted with handsome carved oak seating, designed 
by and carried out under the superintendence of Mr. C. E 
Ponting, F.S.A., of Marlborough. The work was entrusted to 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and London. 

_ MEssrs. MARION & Co., of 22 and 23 Soho Square, 
London, W., have just issued a revised and enlarged edition of 
their “ Practical Guide to Photography.” This is the fourth 
edition of this useful guide. Besides the valuable information 
contained in the pages the volume is as usual a presentable 
one, and leaves nothing to be desired in the way of good 
printing and good paper. New formule will be found among 
the additions, and there is also a chapter devoted to the 
platinotype process, a mode of producing photographic prints 
which is becoming exceedingly popular. 

CAPTAIN SHAW’S request for more escapes and more men 
having been dealt with by the London County Council, its 
attention has now been given to the fire engines, and it has 
been decided to accept Messt's. Shand, Mason & Co.’s tender 
to supply two powerful steam fire engines for use on steel rafts 
on the river. The joint capacity of the new engines will be 
2,709 gallons per minute. 

A NEW temporary hospital has been erected at Hendon, 
and special attention has been paid to the ventilation, which is 
carried out on the Royle system, the latest improved form of 
the self-acting air-pump ventilator being used for the extraction 
of the vitiated air. 

A STAINED-GLASS window has recently been placed in the 
parish church, Kidderminster, by Messrs. Jno: KR. Lee & Co; 
Limited, Paradise Street, Birmingham, from designs by their 
artist, Mr. Wyndham Hughes. The window has three lights 
and tracery in the Perpendicular style, and has been filled with 
female figures, seated, representing Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
Charity occupies the centre light, and holds in her arms alittle 


Te 


Et 


Telegraphic Addresses: 


QUARRIES, 
BOX GROUND. 


COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


by 
Pictor & Sons. 


Isaac Sumsion. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a 
position to supply every description of Bath Stone 
from any and all of the quarries previously owned 


Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. 


Corsham Bath Stone Co., Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


THE BATH STONE 


child ; at her feet are other children, kneeling and looking up 
to her. Faith and Hope on either side complete the group. In 
the foreground are marble steps, with flowers. At the back of 
the figures is a curtain, and above this a ground of rose leaves, 
The tracery is filled’ with angels and foliage. The window has 
been given by Mr. Thomas Silvester Bucknall, of Kidder- 
minster, in memory of his parents. 

THE Aberdeen Harbour Commissioners have resolved to 
use hydraulic power for the opening of lock gates and bridges, 
at an estimated cost of 1,350/.; also to make an extension of 
their fish wharf southwards for @ distance of 200 feet, at a cost 
of 1,690/. 

THE contract for a large residence to be erected at Green- 
heads, North Berwick, for Mr. J. B. Balfour, QC, M.P., has 
been secured by Messrs. Whitecross & Sons, local builders. 
The structure will consist of two blocks of buildings, and will 
extend to 145 feet. 

THE Stockton Corporation have decided to reconstruct the 
existing swimming bath, at a cost of 4,000/. 

A PAVILION is in course of erection at the bottom of the 


pier at Southport to provide seating accommodation for 500 


persons. The building is being carried out by Mr. N. Shaw, 
of Southport, whose contract amounts to 1,300/., the architects 
being Messrs. Mellor, Sutton & Matear. The pavilion is to be 
opened at Easter. 


IT is proposed to construct a new county bridge over the 
Aire at Calverley, the outlay on which is estimated at about 
12,0007, : 

AT the Chatham Dockyard some new wharves and a pier 
are to be constructed close to No. 7 slip, at an estimated cost 
of 20,0007. The work is to be done by private contract, and 
tenders will shortly be invited, as the work is to be commenced 
early. 


Haller, of Swinton, to prepare plans for a scheme of sewerage 
and sewage disposal for the town. 

THE large market hall at Bolton has recently undergone a 
renovation in its gas-lighting by the adoption of “ Halliday’s 
Clapton Lights,” which have been fixed by the gas-fitting 
department of the Corporation, and have given great satisfac- 
tion. 

THE new school, Llangefan, is warmed and ventilated by 
means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, supplied by Mr. 
E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


LONDON DEPOTS, 


Paddington. 
L.& 8. W. B. Station, 
Nine Elms, , 


SUMMER DRIED 
SEASONED STONE 
FOR WINTER USE. 


R. J. Marsh & Co., 
Limited. 
8. R. Noble. 


CLECKHEATON Local Board have decided to appoint Mra 


G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


FIRMS. Lo 


FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
ED. 


H. W. COOPER & 


COMPANY, LIMIT 


aa 


H@ALTH EXHIBITION, FEN: Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding ,@LA88 SELLERS’ COMPABY, 
fee Ce Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 7 ONE 
le Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, ORs) 


awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ £ 
e Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 5 
rn 5 Hxhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diplomaof Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883, ¢ 
3H. W.COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;“ 
also of the Metal Casements and EKopper Ventilators. 

- — = — | 


Improved Glass 
ouvre Ventilator 


MEDAL AWABDED, 1876, | 


ty 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 
Glass Sliding Ventilator 


Improvea Hopper for Skylights. 


Office: 2R@8a UPPER GHORGE STREET, 


toved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. 


Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. ; 


‘Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 


D: 


EDGWARE ROAD, w. ; Ye 
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SHEFFIELD AND SOUTH YORKSHIRE CANAL. 


THE second ordinary meeting of the Sheffield and South York- 
shire Canal Company, Limited, has been held at Sheffield. Mr. 
J. Ellison, the chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, 
stated that the directors considered they had done a very great 
thing in getting their Bill on the terms at which they obtained 
it. The Committee of the House of Commons reported that 
they gave the Bill on the ground of public policy. The report 
was adopted, and the directors re-elected. Mr. B. P. Broomhead 
stated that they had made the deposit of 20,000/. required 
under the special Act. There was a paragraph in the report 
which they had received with reference to that subject, which 
stated that this provision had been made. He was glad to be 
able to inform the meeting that the deposit had actually been 
made, and that they were in communication with the railway 
company with regard to the arrangements for the purchase of 
the existing navigation. He had very little doubt himself that 
they would come to a satisfactory arrangement, and he hoped 
he was not expressing too large a hope when he said he trusted 
they might be able to negotiate terms with the railway 
company, who had through their very able chairman, Sir 
Edward Watkin, not hitherto shown any reluctance to 
meet them in discussing that very important matter. There 
had been no large transaction of that kind before in 
England, speaking so far as his own knowledge went, 
except that of the purchase of the Bridgewater Canal by the 
Manchester Ship Canal Company. A meeting of that company 
was held a few days ago in Manchester, at which the seconder 
of a resolution made a statement which should be very en- 
couraging to the Sheffield and South Yorkshire Canal Company. 
The speaker remarked that the more they looked into the matter 
the more the directors were convinced that the necessary 
traffic would be obtained for the Bridgewater Canal. They 
paid 1,710,000/., and this showed a good profit to the vendors. 
At the same time, the speaker continued, it was a good pur- 
chase for the Ship Canal Company, and he proceeded to show 
that although a great deal of the property was earning no 
revenue as a ship canal, the Bridgewater Canal had actually 
been earning 4 per cent. on the whole cost. The Bridgewater 
Canal was purchased upon terms which at present were yielding 
the Manchester Ship Canal Company 4 per cent.; and, in 
addition to the property which was yielding 4 per cent., the 
Manchester Company have acquired another navigation, which 
was probably worth 300,000/. or 400,000/. to them in the con- 


struction of their canal. He had no doubt that they were all 
well satisfied that they were moving in the right direction, and 
the fact that there was no one present to complain of what had 
been done showed that they were satisfied with the results 
achieved, which he thought were only the beginning of a very 
much more important state of things. 


WATER-PRESSURE AND MACHINE TOOLS. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at the Town 
Hal), Westminster, on Monday evening, March 3, Mr. Henry 
Adams, president, in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. Ralph 
Hart Tweddell, M.Inst.C.E, on the “Application of Water- 
Pressure to Machine Tools and Appliances.” 

The author referred to his previous paper read before the 
Society in 1877, and to the greatly extended adoption of his 
system of hydraulic machines and appliances during this 
interval. He gave figures showing the continually increasing 
power and size of this class of machines during the quarter of a 
century which has elapsed since he first introduced them, and 
very closely analysed the relative advantages of hydraulic, 
pneumatic and electric transmission of power, considered in 
their special relation to working machine tools and the ap- 
pliances in connection with taking the work to and from them. 

The author, having emphasised the fact that the conditions 
to be fulfilled in the designing of a “complete system” of 
machine tools are very different from those affecting a “single 
machine,” proceeded to point out the great number of condi- 
tions to be fulfilled by any motive power when applied to 
working machines varying greatly in their individual character 
and requirements. Dividing the subject of the relative merits 
of these three motive powers into (Ist) the convenient storage 
of the power; (2nd) economy and facility in distributing 
the same over large areas; (3rd) simplicity in its application to 
machine tools and the appliances required to take them to and 
from their work; (4th) adaptability to perform work of the 
lightest and heaviest description, the author stated that, while 
electricity and air fulfil some of these conditions, they do not 
fulfil those of the most important in connection with the class 
of work under discussion. On the other hand, hydraulic 
pressure not only fulfils all of the above conditions, but it is 
especially applicable to the working of machine tools and the 
appliances for lifting and transporting the materials operated 
upon by them. The author then referred to various improve- 


THE 


“M ET EO R” 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


158 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC. 
(M9 TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


Sbaee Es Pew) ae PeEROv ED ave he haere A OE at short 

By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, an ew C Te ihe te cillice biccks 

i ith i i i i ; be applied to floors composed of any ) ; 

distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. — The system can ; 08 a end ehecttre, (Diy, 

i i RB d, caving expense and being qu.ve as sound anc 
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ments effected by himself and others in hydraulic machines 
now required to meet the altered conditions of rivetting, 
flanging, drilling, &c., in order to make sound work in the 
heavy boilers now used with high steam pressure. 

The author then proceeded to describe the rivetting up of 
large bridges zz sc¢u, and referred to the first bridge so con- 
structed, namely, the Primrose Street Bridge, in London, which 
was rivetted up on the author’s system in 1873. After alluding 
to many other bridges, the author pointed out the absolute 
necessity of a largely extended use of labour-saving appliances 
in workshops, such as cranes, lifts, capstans, &c, which are 
necessary, not only on account of the greatly increased weight 
of the work now machined, but also to keep all classes of 
machine tools in more continuous work. In conclusion, he 
pointed out that hydraulic pressure was as suitable for working 
these appliances as for working the machine tools themselves. 


FRESCO CEMENT. 


ON Wednesday, March 5, Mr. Edwin Lucas read an interesting 
paper before the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society (Mr.H. 
Adams in the chair), on a new medium for fresco-painting called 
“fresco cement.” The composition, invented by Mr. Kremeyer, 
consists largely of tufa, together with Portland cement and 
lime ; and the patentee claims for it that, being hydraulic, 
absorptive and acid-proof, it is absolutely unaffected by the 
severest climate. The author gave a highly interesting résamé 
of the history of the art of fresco-painting and of the various 
methods employed by great Italian masters, by the modern 
German school, and by artists in this country, dwelling on the 
great difficulties with which votaries of the art had to contend, 
on the elaborate nature of the processes required, and the 
want of permanence in the completed work. In illustration of 
the last defect, especially in our climate, he pointed to the fact 
that English artists had from the twelfth century devoted great 
a'tention to works of this nature, and asked, “ Where are those 
works now?” He then proceeded to quote a favourable report 
from Mr. H. Faija, M.I.C.E., who, moreover, tested the 
strength of specimens which had been immersed in water for 
ninety-eight days. The average tensile strength of five speci- 
mens was found to be 312 lbs. per square inch, The paper 
concluded with a practical demonstration of the extreme 
simplicity of the process by means of the portable fresco panels, 
which form a striking feature of the new invention. 


CARBOLINEUM. 


THIS article is a valuable antiseptic preparation which has been 
registered under the names both of ‘‘ Carbolineum” and “Car- 
bolineum Avenarius,” and which can only be obtained of 
Messrs. Peters, Bartsch & Co., of Derby, or their authorised 
agents. This should be borne in mind, as Messrs. Peters, 
Bartsch & Co, warn the public against spurious imitations in 
the way of a cheaper and inferior article, the trifling difference 
in price notin any way comparing with the difference of results 
attained, The aim has been to bring up the efficiency of this 
carbolineum to the highest standard, irrespective of all other 
considerations, its genuine worth being amply testified to by 
the valuable testimonials received, and also that the users of 
it have recommended it to their friends. The carbolineum is a 
preservative for wood, stone, brick, against damp and decay, 
crumbling away, &c. With regard to wood, one of the diff- 
culties is that timber is so seldom really dry, and consequently 
coating it with paint and other preservatives seals up the 
moisture, and decay is the inevitable result, and in fact, the 
timber would endure in such cases for a longer time if unpainted. 
The carbolineum, however, fulfils all the conditions of an 
efficient preservative of wood against all external and internal 
injurious influences. By its own action, without any pressure 
being applied, it penetrates into the wood, and drives out the 
moisture by making it impervious to damp, and thus protects 
the wood from rotting, decay, and also from the action of 
noxious gases and acids. It does not stop up the pores of 
wood, therefore does not cause dry rot, which is so prevalent in 
not thoroughly seasoned timber, covered or prepared by other 
materials. It is easily applied by either painting or immersion, 
and requires no skill in handling, and on account of its great 
covering power it is very cheap in its application. There are 
also other merits; for instance, existing structures, such as 
sheds, platforms, bridges, landing stages, &c., as also poles, 
posts, fences, all timber in mines, timber in ships and boats, can 
be prepared with carbolineum by simply painting a few coats, 
and even where decay hus shown its first signs, this can be 
arrested by applying carbolineum, and thus giving the timber 
another lease of life. Carbolineum enters particularly and with 
avidity into the sappy parts of wood, rendering these perfectly 
hard, thus converting what may be called a weak part into one 
of the strongest parts of timber. It is an efficient remedy 
against house fungi, and especially to be recommended for 
buildings, &c., in damp situations and damp climates; more- 
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over, carbolineum is not inflammable, as is the case with 
creosote. Its advantages as a preservative for stone and brick- 
work from decay, whether plain or in carved work, its value as 
a preservative against damp walls similarly have proved them- 
selves by its successful application, and the carbolineum has 
been used with success by military and municipal authorities, 
railway and other like companies, by architects, builders and 
contractors. 


JAPANESE ENTERPRISE, 


SINCE Japan has been opened to the commerce of Europe the 
Japanese commercial classes have exhibited an amount of 
enterprise that would do no discredit to our own great trading 
country. As an evidence of the development of the banking 
business of the Japanese, we will give a brief description of a 
safe we have just seen at the works of Messrs. Hobbs, Hart 
& Co., of 76 Cheapside, E.C. The safe is believed to be the 
strongest that has ever been built in this or any other country, 
and is intended for the Nihon Guiko (Bank of Japan). On 
arrival it will be built into walls of solid masonry 3 feet in 
thickness, and being protected by heavy angle irons on both 
sides, it will be impossible to move it after fixing until the 
stone walls are pulled down. The weight of the safe is nearly 
4 tons. The total height is 7 feet 2 inches, and the width 
3 feet to inches. The door is secured by a gunpowder-proof 
lock, a changeable-key lock (with capacity for 40,320 changes), 
and further protected by a bullion-protector lock, and with two 
series of stumps, all indefinite, the one series fixed and the 
other movable. A circular disc closes both the bullion 
and the changeable lock, and the coverings are secured by 
a small escutcheon lock. The locks are controlled by a double 
chronometer time-lock, ranging from one to sixty hours. The 
locks throw six horizontal and eight clutch bolts, all of steel 
and very massive. The balance is so perfect that a child may 
throw the bolts. The plates forming the door are 2} inches in 
solid thickness, and consist of a combination of steel and 
welded iron, making the door (the only exposed part of the 
safe) absolutely drill-proof and unbreakable. When the door 
is open for ventilation, the safe is secured by a powerful grill- 
door, throwing heavy bolts on three sides, and having a com- 
bination lock requiring the holders of two separate keys to be 
present to open it. The door of the safe is artistically deco- 
rated, and will have an effective appearance when fixed in the 
position it is destined to occupy. The safe is now completed, 
and will be forwarded to Japan in the course of a few days. 


THE CITY AND SOUTHWARK SUBWAY, 


THIS subway, which will form an important means of inter- 
communication between the City and the southern parts of 
London, is now rapidly approaching completion. By an Act 
passed in 1884, the subway was to be constructed from King 
William Street, City, to the Elephant and Castle. By a sub- 
sequent Act, however, the company was empowered to carry 
the line on to Clapham Road and Stockwell. The line is a 
double one, but each pair of rails is laid in a separate tunnel, 
the two tunnels running mainly in parallel lines. The City 
terminus is in King William Street, near the Monument, the 
railway level being reached by a circular shaft, down and up 
which passengers will be conveyed by a hydraulic lift, or they 
can proceed by stairways which are also provided. The river 
Thames is passed under and the first station is reached at 
Great Dover Street, at the junction of the Borough High Street 
and Newington Causeway. The second station is at the 
Elephant and Castle, at the western end of the New Kent 
Road. Thence the line runs under the Kennington Park Road 
and the Clapham Road, with three stations respectively at New 
Street, Kennington Oval, and Binfield Road, Stockwell. The 
total length of the line is 3} miles, and it is laid with several 
steep gradients and some very sharp curves. The line is 
carried through the London clay at a considerable depth from 
the surface, and hydraulic lifts and stairways will be pro- 
vided at each station so as to afford ready access be- 
tween the streets and the platform levels. One of the 
tunnels has been completed throughout, while of the other 
a length of only about 70 yards remains to be made. 
When the line was first set out it was intended that 
the trains should be worked by cable haulage. Later on, how- 
ever, and after mature consideration, and close investigation by 
Dr. Hopkinson, it was determined to adopt electric loco- 
motives. These locomotives, which are each of about 
too horse-power, are being built by Messrs. Mather & Platt, 
who have charge of the machinery for the propulsion of the 
trains. Two of these locomotives have been completed and 
have been running experimentally on the line between the City 
and the Elephant and Castle for some time past. Each 
engine weighs about ten tons, and the motor, which is of the 
Edison-Hopkinson type, takes the current from a conductor 
carried on the wood sleepers between the rails of the line. 
The permanent engine and dynamo house is at Stockwell, and 
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is nearly completed. In the meantime, and in order to work | lighthouse apparatus which he devised is the “ optical pro- 
the line experimentally, a temporary engine and generating | tractor,” by means of which the prisms for lighthouses can be 
plant have been put up at Great Dover Street. The subway is | laid down in about half the time formerly required in protracting 
lighted by electricity, glow lamps being employed, the current | them. He rarely wrote on matters connected with his profes- 
for which is generated by the same plant as that which sion, but when he did it was with full knowledge and experience 
supplies the locomotive. It is intended to run trains of three of his subject, as in his paper on . Modern Harbour Construc- 
carriages, each capable of carrying thirty-four passengers, with | tion,” read before the Royal Scottish Society of Arts two years 
a three-minute service each way. The trains will be fitted | ago. One of the last pieces of business Mr. Brebner was 
with the Westinghouse automatic brake, worked from the | engaged in, with the other members of the firm—Mr. David 
locomotive, which will carry a supply of compressed air | A. Stevenson and Mr. Charles A. Stevenson—was the impor- 
sufficient for making fifty stops. When nearly exhausted, the | tant suggested project of connecting the east and west coasts 
air reservoirs on the engines will be replenished at the main | of Scotland by a ship canal. As a civil engineer, Mr. Brebner 
stations. Mr. J. H. Greathead is the engineer. It is expected | had the rare faculty of rapidly and accurately grasping the 
that the line will be opened for traffic in the early part of the | details of engineering problems, and, gifted with a retentive 
coming summer. memory, he was also expert in methods of calculation. Of a 
Sam quiet and unobtrusive disposition, he rarely took interest in 
THE LATE ALAN BREBNER, C.E. either municipal or imperial politics. Though reserved in 
manner, he was a warm-hearted friend, and the announcement 
THE late Alan Brebner, who died on the evening of the | of his death will be a matter of deep regret to members of the 
5th inst., was a member of the firm of D. & T. Stevenson, who | profession and to a wide circle of friends. Mr. Brebner, who 
are renowed for their success in lighthouse and marine engi- | was in his sixty-fourth year, leaves a widow and family. 
neering. Before beginning his studies as a civil engincer, Mr. 
Brebner served a regular apprenticeship as a mason, and this 
ave him a knowledge of building construction which served 
fi in good stead in his professional life. In early life Mr. REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 
Brebner had considerable experience in railway construction, | THE Mayor of Sheffield presided on Saturday the 8th inst. 
and carried out part of the works between Thornton and | over a public meeting held at the Firth College for the purpose 
Dunfermline. Thereafter he returned to Messrs. Stevenson’s | of discussing the “National System of Registration and 
employment, and was engaged as resident engineer at various | Training of Plumbers.” The Mayor was supported by the 
harbour, lighthouse, and other works, and particularly in con- | Master Cutler, Archdeacon Blakeney, Professors Hicks and 
nection with the temporary lights at Whorlsey and North | Ripper, Dr. Sinclair White, and Mr. E. A. White (buildings 
Unst, erected in 1854 at the suggestion of the Admiralty for | inspector), and there was a large attendance of representatives 
the benefit of the North Sea Squadron, then engaged in | of the trade and the public. The Mayor, in opening the pro- 
prosecuting the Russian war. Since the autumn of that year | ceedings, said that the movement for the registration and 
Mr. Brebner has been connected with the design and execution | tecnnical education of plumbers had his warmest support in the 
of many important river, harbour, lighthouse, and other engi- | interests of the public health. The Master Cutler moved a 
neering works. In engineering matters, his evidence in courts | formal resolution expressing approval of the system, and pro- 
of law and before parliamentary committees was always | posing the formation of a district council to act in conjunction 
conscientiously given. He made it a rule, says the Sco¢sman, | with the Plumbers’ Company in carrying out the system in the 
to prepare carefully and fully for going into the witness-box, | locality. He referred to the affinity between the constitution 
and he spared no pains in getting at the facts from which to | and objects of the Plumbers’ Company and the Cutlers’ Com- 
draw conclusions, Mr. Brebner cevoted special attention also | pany. It gave him great satisfaction to find that the Plumbers’ 
to matters connected with lighthouse engineering, and he could | Company were engaged in carrying out a work which entitled 
speak with much knowledge on matters regarding this depart- | them to the gratitude of the whole community. Mr. Lock- 
ment of engineering both at home and abroad. Among the | wood, chairman of the borough hospitals committee, seconde 
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the resolution, which was unanimously passed, and a district 
council elected, consisting of an equal number of master 
plumbers, operative plumbers, and public representatives, the 
Jast including the Mayor, the Master Cutler, Alderman Sir 
Henry Stephenson, Councillors Jackson and Merrill, Professors 
Hicks and Ripper, and Drs. Thompson and Sorby. 

A lecture has been given by Mr. James Macdonald, R.P.C., 
on “' Lead and Lead Workers,” under the auspices of the Dis- 
trict Council of Edinburgh and the East of Scotland for the 
National Registration of Plumbers, in the lecture-hall of the 
Philosophical Institution. Mr. Robert Little was called to the 
chair. At the outset Mr. Macdonald remarked that the important 
relation that lead bore to the sciences and arts, involved in the 
theory and practice of architecture, made a study of its pro- 
perties a subject which well deserved to receive more attention 
than it usually got. He mentioned that silver to the value of 
over 50,000/. sterling was annually extracted from lead ores in 
this country alone. Lead was one of the earliest metals 
applied to the arts, and for the purpose of building it still 
retained its well-defined position as the most ductile, of metals. 
For roofing purposes it was simply invaluable, and not with- 
standing its formidable rivals in the shape of zinc and cast-iron, 
it still held the premier position for durability and satisfactory 
results. It was during the Middle Ages that lead first began 
to assume that important character with regard to architecture 
that it still maintained. There could be no doubt but leaden 
roofs were known as far back as the gardens of Nebuchadnezzar 
and the porches of the Latin basilica; but it was to the 
magnificent roofs of the French and English cathedrals that 
they must look for the best possible type of its architectural 
value and importance; and there could be no question of its 
great superiority for these purposes over all its modern rivals. 
Mr. Macdonald then referred to the frequent mention of lead in 
Scripture, and, coming to comparatively modern times, he men- 
tioned that the first introduction of a gravitation supply of 
water to the city of Edinburgh, which was carried out in the 
year 1681, was by means of a leaden pipe, which was laid 
from the Comiston springs to a reservoir on the Castle Hill 
Mr. Macdonald inveighed against the vandalism of the modern 
plumber in consigning everything in the shape of old lead to 
the melting-pot ; and said that he considered it was not very 
creditable to the National Museum in Edinburgh that it con- 
tained so few and meagre specimens of old leadwork. A 
scientific knowledge of the properties of lead was very essential 
to all plumbers so as to enable them to manipulate it in the 


best possible manner, and thus secure the greatest durability 
and satisfactory results. At the present day Scotch plumbers 
were to be found in every part of the globe, and, generaliy 
speaking, they took a distinguished position. Plumbers, how- 
ever must improve themselves by earnest study in order to keep 
fully abreast of the exacting demands of the present time, and 
the varying conditions of modern house sanitation. He advised 
the trade to take advantage of the plumbers’ laboratory in con- 
nection with the Heriot-Watt College. Mr. Macdonald was 
thanked for his interesting paper. 


ACTION AGAINST THE FORTH BRIDGE CONTRACTORS. 


ON Friday last judgment was given in the House of Lords in 
the action which arose out of a breach of contract for steel to 
be used in the Forth Bridge. 

In 1883 a contract was entered into by the Steel Company 
of Scotland, Limited, to supply Messrs. Tancred, Arrol & Co., 
the contractors for the Forth Bridge, with the whole of the 
steel required for that structure, less 12,009 tons of plates. 
Under the head of “general conditions” in the contract were 
the words, “‘ The estimated quantity of steel we understand to 
be 30,000 tons, more or less,” and “' the arbitration clause” was 
in the following terms :—“ Any question that may arise as to 
the meaning or intent of this contract to be settled in the case 
of difference by the engineer of the Forth Bridge Railway Com- 
pany for the time being, whose decision shall be binding upon 
both parties.” Messrs. Tancred, Arrol & Co. had accepted 
steel beyond the excepted 12,000 tons of plates from other 
parties at prices considerably below those fixed by the contract. 
An action was thereupon brought by the Steel Company for 
damages. 

On behalf of Messrs. Tancred, Arrol & Co. it was contended 
in the Scottish Courts that the Steel Company were barred by 
the arbitration clause in the contract from enforcing their 
rights under that contract in a court of law, and that in any 
event the contract was limited to the acceptance by them of 
30,000 tons of steel, “ more or less,” which, by the custom of 
the iron and steel trade of Glasgow, meant that the quantity to 
be delivered and accepted should not exceed or fall short of 
the estimated quantity by more than § per cent. The Court 
held that by the law of Scotland neither party to a contract was 
barred from enforcing their rights under such contract by an 
arbitration clause unless the name of the arbitrator agreed upon 
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was specifically set forth in the clause, and that it was not 
sufficient to designate the arbitrator as a person holding a par- 
ticular office for the time being. The judges, therefore, were of 
opinion that the Steel Company were entitled to enforce their 
rights under their contract in a court of law. The Court of 
Session further held that the contract was not subject to the 
custom of Glasgow, and that the phrase ‘‘ the whole of the 
steel required by you for the Forth Bridge ” was not controlled 
and limited by the statement under the head of “general con- 
ditions,” that the estimated quantity of steel was understood to 
be 30,000 tons, more or less. The damages to which the Steel 
Company were entitled were assessed at 14,850/. Messrs. 
Tancred, Arrol & Co. appealed to the House of Lords. 

The Lord Chancellor, in giving judgment, said certainly 
for twenty-one years it had been the recognised law of Scotland, 
affirmed by the House of Lords, that an agreement for arbitra- 
tion must specify by name the person who was to act as arbiter. 
The question which arose here was whether, within that rule, 
the parties had agreed upon a particular person as effectually 
to bar an appeal to the ordinary law courts in the case of a 
dispute. He held that the parties had not sufficiently chosen 
the person who should act as arbiter, as the engineer for the 
time being might not have been Sir John Fowler, but some 
other person, and that uncertainty in the choice of the person, 
according to the decision of the Scottish courts, rendered the 
reference clause inoperative. In this case there was a clear 
uncertainty as to the person who should decide questions of 
dispute, and that was sufficiently fatal to the contention that a 
particular person had by the contract been chosen between the 
parties. Then came the question, What was the contract be- 
tween the parties? Upon that point he confessed he was 
astonished that it should have occupied so much of their lord- 
ships’ time, and he believed that it would not have done so but 


for the magnitude of the sum involved and the nature of the | 
If this had 
been a small contract and these same words had been used, he | 


magnificent work with which it was connected. 


did not think it would have been necessary to have argued the 
case at such length. The words, ‘‘ The whole steel required for 
the Forth Bridge,” were, in his opinion, as plain as the English 
language could make them, and he did not think the words in 
the letter of acceptance estimating the probable quantity of steel 
to be required at ‘30,000 tons more or less” in their natural 
meaning in any way cut down or affected the language of the 
first part of the contract. He had heard no answer to the 


question, If the contract mentioned 30,000 tons, neither more 


HOWARD & SONS, 


nor less, why did the parties not say so, instead of “ the whole 
steel required”? He had come to the conclusion that the 
words “the whole of the steel required” were obligatory upon 
the parties, and that the respondents (the Steel Company) were 
entitled to insist upon their rights to supply the whole of the 
steel, whatever it might be. Then it was said the contract 
could be cut down or overridden by some sort of trade custom, 
He had heard a good many experiments of this sort tried, but 
he thought he never heard a bolder one than this. Their 
lordships would see how unworthy of consideration was the 
attempt to control the contract by such evidence. He did not 
mean to say there had not been some looseness in the application 
of the rule in some English cases, and some evidence had been 
admitted which, upon a stricter view of the authorities, would 
not have been allowed. The principle, he thought, was that, 
while they might by such evidence translate the words of a 
contract, they could not vary oralter it. Nor did he attach any 
value to the plea that, as the respondents had consented toa 
limitation of the contract, they were barred by their own 
actings from insisting upon the present claim This allegation 
could only apply to the rivets, which the appellants got else- 
where, and here, in his opinion, there was a departure from the 
contract. But that in no way altered the position ot parties, as 
the respondents saw that they had good customers, and that 
a large quantity of steel would be required, and they did 
not want to raise unnecessary difficulty about minor points. 
On the whole case, there was no pretence for saying that the 
judges in the Court below did not arrive at a right conclusion, 
and he, therefore, moved that the judgment appealed from ke 
affirmed, and the appeal dismissed with costs. 

Lord Watson said :—I also am of opinion that no cause has 
been shown for disturbing the judgments of the Court of 
Session. Indeed, it would be hard to say which of the nume- 
rous contentions addressed to us on behalf of the appellants 
(Messrs. Tancred, Arrol & Co.) was the most destitute of either 
substance or plausibility. In regard to the matter of arbitra- 
tion, I may observe that the expression -delectus persone occur- 
ring in Buchanan v. Muirhead, and subsequent cases, does not 
appear to me to have been happily chosen. If it had been 
open to us to consider what was styled in arguments “ the prin- 
ciple of delectus persone,’ I should have been disposed to hold 
that the selection of an unknown person, whose official or pro- 
fessional position afforded a guarantee of his fitness to dis- 
charge the functions of arbitrator, was as much within the prin- 
ciple as the choice of a known arbitrator designated by name. 
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But that is not the question with which your lordships have to 
deal. It has been settled by a uniform course of judicial 
decisions, extending over nearly a century, that, according to 
the law of Scotland, an agreement to refer future disputes, 
if and when they shall arise, to the person who shall 
then be the holder of a certain office, is not binding. 
In the year 1883 parties were entitled to contract, and 
in my opinion must be held to have contracted, on 
the footing of the rule thus settled. The reference which 
the parties have made in this case of “any question that may 
arise as to the meaning and intent of this contract to the deter- 
mination of the engineer of the Forth Bridge Railway Com- 
pany for the time being,” is clearly within the rule, and the 
respondents had therefore the right to submit their differences, 
which arose in 1886 or 1887, to the decision of any competent 
Court. The respondents’ offer, which was accepted in terms 
by the appellants, is “ to supply the whole of the steel required 
by you for the Forth Bridge, less 12,0co tons of plates.” One 
of the general conditions of the offer is “the estimated quantity 
of steel was understood to be 39,000 tons, more or less.” It 
has been found by the Court below, and is not now disputed, 
that the term “ Forth Bridge” as used in the contract signifies 
the superstructure of the four main spans. But that finding 
cannot in any way affect the question raised by the argument 
of the appellants (Messrs. Tancred, Arrol & Co), who contend ' 
that, according to its true construction, the contract is one 
either for 39,000 tons of steel or for a quantity about 30,000, 
I find it difficult to deal seriously with such an argument, | 
because it appears to me that for the purpose of imposing an | 
express obligation upon the respondents to supply and upon 
the appellants to receive and pay for all the steel required for 
the superstructure of these four spans, more appropriate words 
could not be found than those which occur in the contract. 
Except by denying all effect to the plain language of the obli- 
gatory clause, it is simply impossible to treat the estimate of 
quantity as being other than a statement of what would pxco- 
bably be required if the engineers of the Forth Bridge did not 
alter their specification of materials during the progress of the 
works, After what has been already said by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, I think it unnecessary for me to refer either to the 
appellants’ proposal to lead evidence of custom in contradiction 
to the express terms of the contract, or to the suggestion that 
the claims of the respondents have been barred by their act. 

Lord Bramwell, Lord Herschell, and Lord Morris concurred, 
and judgment was given accordingly. 
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[ This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner &* Cassell, Consult: 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
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APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


2912. Herbert Henry Badams, for ‘Improvements in gas- 
brackets and chandeliers.” 

2939. Geo. Wm. Crane, for “ Facile chimney-cleaner.” 

2956. Augustus White, for “ Improvements in and relating 
to velocipedes.” 

2965. Henry Brookfield, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus 
for flushing water-closets, drains, and the like at stated 
periods.” 

2966. Geo. Robert Bayley, for “‘ Improvements in fastenings 

for window-sashes.” 
2973. Albert Wm King, for “ Improved high-pressure valve 
_ tap.” 
2974. Josh. Ed. Aykroyd, for ‘‘ Improvements in or apper- 
taining to ash-pans of kitchen and similar fireplaces.” 

2983. Jas. Collins, for “Improvements in self-acting com- 
bined sash-fasteners and lifts.” 

3025. Geo. West, for ‘‘ Improvements relating to plastering 
materials or compositions.” 

3050. Hy. Smith, for “An improvement in rack-pulleys for 
window: blinds, and to be used for similar purposes.” 

3072. Max Korn, for ‘*An improved apparatus for self- 
collecting rent chairs, closet lids, and the like.” 

3075. Geo. Hy. Light, for “‘ Improvements in the construc- 
tion of intercepting traps for drains and the like.” 

3122. Reginald Heber Radcliffe, for ““A new mode of 
simu!taneously heating and ventilating houses or other premises 
by utilising the heat radiated from circulating cylinders now in 
common use in connection with the supply of hot water for 
domestic and other purposes.” 

3126. Alfred Wm. James Littely, for ‘Improvements in 
bolt staples, sockets, or plates.” 

3221. Wm. Hy. Hawkins, for “ Improved flushing apparatus 
for water-closets.” 

3285. William Sayer, for “Improvements in machinery for 
» making bricks, and for analogous purpozes.” 
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7 to 8 p.m. Model Drawing (2nd Grade Examination). 
SN Oe Aa 16 to 9.45 p.m. Freehand Drawing (2nd Grade Examination). 


6th ,, Tuesday 7 to 830 p.m. Perspective (2nd Grade Examination). 


SCIENCE, 


p.m. 
7th May, Wednesday 7 to 10 VI.—-Theoretical Mechanics. 
8th ,, Thursday _ VII.—Applied Mechanics. 
9th ,, Friday 5 XIV.—Animal Physiology. 
6 to 10 IT.—Machine Construction and Drawing. 
10th ,, Saturday ~ I{1.—Building Construction. 
33 IV.—Naval Architecture. 
12th ,, Monday 7 to 10 XXIII.—Physiography. 


13th ,, Tuesday V.—Mathematics, Stages 6 and 7, 

XXIV.—Principles of Agriculture. 

14th ,, Wednesday 7 to 10.30 V.—-Mathematics, Stages 1, 2, 3. 

15th ,, Thursday 7 to 10 IX.—-Magnetism and Electricity, including 
alternative Elementary Physics. 


VIII.—Sound, Light, and Heat. 


Jer aia of Mining. 
Ee 


16th ,, Friday 


17th ,, Saturday 6 to 10 I.—Practical Plane and Solid Geometry, 
~ XX.—Navigation. 
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SOK 12 | Tuesday 7" V.—Mathematics, Stages 4 and 5. 


XX V.—Hygiene. 
XVI. & XVIT.—Biology. 
oe a ee { SCLSASATHal ee | 
22nd ,, Thursday ‘ X.—Inorganic Chemistry, including alternative 
Elementary Chemistry. 
4th June, Wednesday #2 XV.— Botany. 
é XII1.—Mineralogy. 
Sth aeoquatbarscay Me ‘ XXI.—Nautical ‘Astronomy; 


XI.—Organic Chemistry. 


6th ,, Friday ” XXIT.—Steam. 


Candidatss who do not belong to any regularly constituted Ssience or Art Class shoald apply bafore 25th Mareh to the 
Special Local S3eretary of the district or, in caso they d> not resida within a Spasial Local S2aretary’s district, to the Sezretary 
of the nearest class which is to be examined in the subject they require. 

A Fee for each Candidate, not exceading 2s, 6d. per evening, may be charged by the Local Committee, or the Special Local 
Secretary. 

The Special Local Secretaries for the London districts are as follows :— 

Chelsea and Westminster, J. R. Langler, Esq., 130 Horseferry Road, Westminster, 8.W.; City (East) and Hackney, 
F, E. Harding, Esq., Murton House, Higham Road, Woodford Green, Essex ; City (West) and Finsbury, W. H. Congreve, Hsq,, 
Birkbeck Institution, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; Greenwich and Deptford, J. J. Pakes, Esq., 10 Malpas Road, 
Brockley, 8.E.; Lambeth (East) and Lambeth (West), F. Dugard, Esq., 3 Sibella Road, Clapham, 8.W.; Marylebone, F. Pope, 
Esq., 18 Baker Street, Portman Square, W. ; Southwark and Lambeth (North), A. Bourne, Esq., 38 Stockwell Park Road, 
Stockwell, S.W.; Tower Hamlets, E. J. Sharpe, Esq., 30 Powerscroft Road, Lower Clapton, N.E.; Woolwich and Plumstead, 
R. T. Smith, Esq., 246 Burrage Road, Plumstead, Woolwich ; Stratford, J. Horn, Esq., 72 Chobham Road, Stratford, E.; 
Tottenham and Wood Green, J. IF’. Adams, Esq., Coombe’s Croft House, Tottenham. “a 

Individual candidates who do not reside near any place where a Local Examination Committee has been formed may be — 
examined in all Science and Art subjects at the South Kensington Museum, as far as room will allow. <A Registration Feo of 
2s, 6d. per evening, or a Composition Fee of 10s. for any number of evenings will be charged if application (on Form No. 325) | 
is made before 25th March, and of 5s. per evening, or a Composition Fee of 20s. for any number of evenings afterwards, if made 
before 20th April. Applications for examination at South Kensington cannot be received after 20th April, 
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LONDON, MARCH 21, 1890. _ 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BOLTON.—March 21.—Plans are invited for proposed 
Porter’s Lodge and Alterations to Probationary Wards at the 
Workhouse. Premiums of 25/7, 1to/, and 5/7. Mr. Henry I. 
Boers Assistant Clerk to the Guardians, 28 Mawdsley Street, 

oiton. 


HASTINGS.—March 29—Local Architects are invited to 
submit Plans for a Block of Board Schools. Mr. J. H. Tendall, 
Clerk, 4 Bank Buildings, Hastings. 

LEITH.—Designs are invited for the Erection of a Public 
School to accommodate 1,400 Scholars. Premiums offered, 
The Clerk to the School Board, 2 Link’s Place, Leith. 


SCONTRAOCTS OPEN. 


; ABERDEEN.—March 24.—For Works in Building Public 
Library, Rosemount Viaduct. Mr, Alexander Brown, Architect, 
7 Belmont Street, Aberdeen. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building Thirteen Cottages. 
Messrs. John Eaton & Sons, Architects, Stamford Street, 
Ashton-under- Lyne. 

BARNSLEY.—March 24 —For Building Four Houses and 
Outbuildings, Stairfoot. Mr. Herbert Crawshaw, Architect, 
I Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BARNSLEY.—March 22.—For Building Eight Cottages. 
Messrs. Wade & Turner, Architects, 10 Pitt Street, Barnsley. 

BATLEY.—For Building Four Through Houses. Mr. Walter 
Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 
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fixed. 


EDO SLOP DIOLS — 


EASIER TO FIX, 
EASIER T0 REPAIR, |) 2 
EASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
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BELFAST.—March 26.—For Building Cottages at Hampton 
House Girls’ Industrial School. Mr. J. Lanyon, Architect, 
Northern Bank Chambers, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BisHop’s STORTFORD —April 8.—For Building Lock-up, 
&c. Mr. Urban A. Smith, County Surveyor, 2 Victoria 
Mansions, S.W. 

BLACKTOFT.—April 3.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Gowthorpe House, Blacktoft, Yorks. Mr.Wm. Johnson, Archi- 
tect, Hailgate, Howden. 

BROADSTAIRS.—March 29.—For Building Convalescent 
Home. Mr. J. R. Vining, Quantity Surveyor, 89 Chancery 
Lane. 

CADOXTON.—March 22.—For Building Market Hall and 
Cattle Market. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, 
Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

CHELL —March 24 —For Construction of Drains and Out- 
fall Sewer at the Workhouse. Mr. W. H. Walley, Architect, 
Queen Street, Burslem. £ 

CowBriDGE.—March 25.—For Building Infant School to 
accommodate 113. Mr. Thomas Rees, Clerk to the School 
Board, Cowbridge. 

CUMWHITTON.—March 21.--For Erection of House and 
other Buildings, for Mr. John Scott. Mr. James Murchie, 
21 Lismore Terrace, Carlisle. 

DEwsBurRy.—March 24.—For Building Six Terrace Houses, 
Savile Town. Mr. Joseph Firth, Architect, Moorlands Avenue, 
Dewsbury. 

DRIFFIELD —March 27.—For Relaying Pipe Sewers, Re- 
constructing Sewage Tanks, and Relaying out Filtering Area at 
Nafferton. Messrs. Fairbank & Son, Civil Engineers, West: 
minster, and Driffield. 

EDINBURGH —April 2.—For Construction of a Brick 
Pressure Relieving Tank. Messrs. Leslie & Reid, CE, 
724 George Street, Edinburgh. 
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FULHAM.—March 27.—For Making Covered Way from 
Infirmary to Chapel. Mr. T. Aplin Marsh, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Fulham Palace Road, Hammersmith. 


GATESHEAD.—March 25.—For Additions, &c., to Stables. 
Mr. J. Bower, C.E., Town Hall, Gateshead. 


Hauirax.—March 21.—For Additions to Property, New 
Road. Mr. T. L. Patchett, Architect, George Street Chambers, 
Halifax. 

HALIFAX,—March 22.—For Building Eight Houses. 
John Walsh, Junction Hotel, King Cross, Halifax. 

HALIFAX. — March 24.— For Building Branch Bank, 
Manager’s House, &c Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 
15 George Street, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—March 31.—For Additions to Shed. Messrs. 
Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—March 31.—For Building Shop, House, Ware- 
house and Stable, Queen’s Road Messrs. Jackson & Fox, 
Architects, 22 George Street, Halifax. 

HAVERIGG.— March 31.—For Building Church. Rev. 
W. G. Bird, Haverigg, Millom. 

HELTON-LE-HOLE —March 22.—For Building Two Dwell- 
ing-houses and Stabling. Mr. John G. Burrell, Architect, 
Western Hill, Durham. 


Mr. 


MANCHESTER.—April 1.—For Excavation, Brickwork and 
Masonry, Steel and Ironwork in Widening Viaduct between 
Central Station and Cornbrook. Mr. W. G, Scott, C.E,, 
Central Station, Liverpool. 


MARKETHILL.—March 24—For Building Presbyterian 
Manse. Mr. John Boyd, Architect, 7 Clarence Place, Belfast, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—For Additions to Butchers’ Arms, 
Byker. Mr, B. F. Simpson, Architect, 12 Grey Street, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

NEWPORT, MoN.—March 26.—For Enlargement of the 
Docks Branch Post Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, 
H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S W. 


NORWICH.—March 25 —For Enlargement of Crown Post 
Office. Mr. H W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. . 

NortH HILL.—March 21.—For Rebuilding Beriow Bridge, 
Mr. S. W. Jenkin, County Surveyor, Liskeard. 

OAKWOOD HILL —March 22.—For Additions to the Punch ; 
Bowl Inn, Mr. William Buck, Architect, 60 West Street, 
Horsham, 

PETERBOROUGH. — For Building Two Shops and other 
Buildings. Mr. J. W. Dunford, Architect, ror Queen Victoria 


Secretary, | 


H1GH HARRINGTON —March 24 —For Building Two Dwell- 
Mr. Peter Hubbard, High Harrington. 


ing-houses. 
ILKLEY.—March 22.—For Building 


Messrs. J. & E Critchley, 27 Kirkgate, Bradford. 
ISLAND OF LEWIS —March 28 —For Construction of Har- 
Messrs. D. & T. Stevenson, C E, 84 George 


bour at Port Ness. 
Street, Edinburgh, 
KENNINGTON PARK —March 22 — 


o 


the County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


24. — For Additions to Lunatic 
Mr. Fuller, Architect, 179 Great Brunswick Street, 


KILLARNEY. — March 
Asylum. 
Dublin. 


LEEDS —For Building Out-Patients’ Department, New 
Ward Pavilion, Pathological Department, I 


Lodge at General Infirmary. 

25 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 
LOSTWITHIEL.—March 

Institute. 


For Store Buildings, | 
Stable, Bothy, and Wrought-iron Railings. The Architect to 


Mr. George Corson, Architect, 


22.—For Building Working Men’s 
Mr. A. E. Skentlebury, Architect, Lostwithiel. 


House and Shop. 


| Street, E.C. 
PORTH 


Stores. 


RATBY. — March 
| Stores. 


Gardens District 


houses 
Brighouse. 


solation Wards, and 


RODBOROUGH — March 31.—For Additions 
School. Mr. W H. C. Fisher, Architect, 6 Rowcroft, Stroud. 
RUTHIN.—April 23.—For Building Police Station and Con- 


PONTYPOOL.—For Building Two Houses, Griffithstown, 
Mr. J. Howard, Griffithstown, Pontypool. 


—March 26.—For Building Shop and Co-operative 
Mr. G. Davies, 60 Hannah Street, Porth, 


22, — For Alterations to Co-operative 


Mr. John Cramp, Secretary, Ratby. 

RICHMOND. — March 31.— For Drainage of the Kew 

Mr, Walter Brooke, Town Surveyor, Lower 

Mortlake Road, Richmond. 
RIPPONDEN -~-March 2 

Mr. R. F. Rogerson, Architect, 11 Church Street, 


4—For Building Three Dwelling- 


to Board 


verting part of existing Building into Cells, and for Building 


Wasbhouse and Repairs at Llansilin Lock-u 
Williams, County Surveyor, Denbigh. 


p. Mr. R. Lloyd — 


ARCH” SMITH & STEVENS 


BUILDER'S 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN, 


ARCH?: SMITH’S | Va 


SPRING HINGES 


“MODEL” PATTERN, 


oe 


Considerable Reduction in Prices. 
Improved Design and Action. 


—_——— 


WRITE FOR PRICES, 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


5 | 


SES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


A 
(y Price 2s,— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
4 


| 
| 


IPP 


ERDOORS, DOORS, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


OVERMANTELS, ARCHITRAVES, 


PANELUING, 


mar 
A 


HAIR 

| i. hi il : ne 
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i ! fi | hi 
mn iit 
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(ie 


WP 
Litt 


Wid 
rer eM 
ll Hi 


SS 
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Enriched & Plain Mouldings, 


PICTURE RAILS, DADO RAILS, 
CORNICES, SKIRTINGS. 


Full particulars post free on application to 


F. A. FAWKES, 


CHELMSFORD. 


4 


$ GND 
DEI YS YS Oke Ie io) Po bai kad 


LONDON SHOW ROOM ISS. QUEEN VICTORIA.ST EC. 4 


G. WRIGAT & GU. 


Have at the above address the largest show: 
rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney: 


pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railing, &c. 4 e. 
Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water rah 


Coil Cases. ' 
“Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. — 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE. 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 
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SHEFFIELD.—March 22 *—For Additions to Board School, | 


Broomhill. Mr, C, J. Innocent, Architect, 17 George Street, | TENDERS 
Sheffield. , 
SHINFIELD.—March 21.—For Constructing Small Iron | BOURNEMOUTH. 
Bridge. Mr. Joseph Morris, Surveyor of County Bridges, For Lowering Sewers in Bennett Road and Malmesbury 
17 Friar Street, Reading. Avenue, Bournemouth. Mr. F. W. LACEY, Surveyor, 


SHIPLEY. Starch 31.—For Building Villa Residence, Moor- Town Hali Chambers, Bournemouth, 


head. Messrs. Mawson & Hudson, Architects, 2 Exch W. H. Saunders & Co. ' . . . »$318 13 0 

Bradford. ; — J. WHITE (accepted) . . . : : a 3 fe) 
SOUTHAMPTON.—March 25.—For Construction of Retain- Survey ots, estimate. . ; : i s » 200 0 0 

ing Wall for Public Baths on the Western Shore. Mr. W.B. G. 

Bennett, Borough Surveyor, Southampton. For Addit f SE aaa y 
ST. MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND —April 3.—For Superstructure . Mr. nae vee i ae — ee Ne orshouses Sane y 

at rchi 

of New General Post Office North. Mr. H. W. Primrose, | by Architect. . iliieeet tails 

Secretary, H.M Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. R. Barton, Hednesford ., ; , P - £2, 900 0 O 
STONEHOUSE.—April 7.—For Building Police Station and _H Lovatt, Wolverhampton. . 2,635 0 0 

Petty Sessional Court. Mr. James Medland, County Architect, > Wootton, Bloxwich =. » 2,544 0 O 

15 Clarence Street, Gloucester. a US as eae . : , » 2,505 0 O 
TIVERTON. — April -1.— For Building Sanatorium for | Ten eetotie-Canaeck oe : : i) aoa ae 

Blundell’s School. Mr. E. F. C. Clarke, Solicitor, Tiverton. Jones & Son, Ettingshall Road: : f X F168 3 i 
WATERFORD.—March 24,—For Reconstruction of Bacon- H Wilcock, Wolverhampton. . .  , 2,347 18 3 

Curing Factory. Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, 17 South Bradney & Co., ES a i apo) FZ, 3008 Onna 

Mall, Cork. | T. Mason, Hednesford 7 a2 2ote Ona 
West KirBy.—March 24——For Building Church of St,| H- Gough, Wolverhampton. » 2,278 0 Oo 

Andrew. Messrs. Douglas & Fordham, Architects, Chester. DorsE & SON, Cradley Heath (accepted ) » %I3L 0 O 
WHITBY.—March 22.—For Bathroom, Lavatory, and other 

Alterations for Mrs. Middleton, 15 St. Hilda’s Terrace. Mr. R. CHORLTON. 

Lennard, Architect, Cliff Street, Whitby. For Road Improvement Works, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, for 
WuitBy.—March 24 —For Building Wesleyan Chapel and the Withington Local Board. Mr. A. H. MounTAIN, 

Schools. Messrs. William Waddington & Son, Architects, Surveyor. 

Grimshawe Street, Burnley. - ae cee Lane ST eis the ie es 
WHITEHAVEN.—March 27.—For Converting Hensingham ee pene eae i ; the Fe 

Sail-Cloth Mill into Dwelling-houses. Mr. C. Boyd, CE, Clan ane roe Manchester : : oe ane ee 

33 Queen Street, Whitehaven. rabies < te el bane eget Usa? Meg oc cae : 
WIGTON Starch 21.—For Building Waiting-rooms and y } Z ; : - ¢ 43/70 t2aaee 

Offices at Railway Station. Mr. Hugh Carr, Secretary, CROSS KEYS. 

Maryport. For Building Shops, Stores, and Assembly Rooms, at Cross 
WINDERMERE.—March 28.—For Building Stabling, Coach- Keys, for the Risca and Cross. Keys Co-operative Society. 

house, Byre, Barn, and other Buildings at Beckside. Mr. John Mr. G. RossER, Architect, High Street, Newport, Mon. 

Stalker, Architect, Kendal. We Diggs, Newports.@ gcc ©. 5%. 8 7 £2;104%. 820 

| W. None & Son, Newport : ; alt, S478 07-0 

* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date, D. W. JAMES, Abercarn (accepted ny : «+ 1,650)20-50 


Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent, Established, 1847: 


THE LANE END WORKS, LIm° 


(Chairman—J, SPENCER BALFouR, M.P. General Manager— T, FREEMAN. 


~ London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phenix Street, St. Pancras N.W. 
GLAZED BRICEHS: 


TRADE MARK. 


BRICKS._ P| es CLAY—Non-absorbent and Ferruginous. GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 
ease specify 
“Cast-Iron Glaze.” TILES.—Please specif 
gs GLAZED TILES, Datint Se y 
E.W. 


With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and CEILINGS. 
N.B.—These cannot detach through Vibration or Dam. 


Specimens of Omamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOUSE, inc. uding 
Messrs. SPIERS & PoND’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
was carried out by the LANE END WORKS, Limited. 


SPECIALITY—Light and Dark Oak. from 
Large Stocks Seasoned Woods. X a6 bt E Xx 10d. per super. foot. LAID COMPLETE. 


MUHA PLOORING C0. 


| Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Floorings. 
: GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys). 
Shief Offices :_22 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. (A. E. GEARY, Manager.) 


aera TEBBUTT’S Patent “ SAFETY” BRICK 


BRA Sis 
a FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
ee A LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 
A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE. 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
BILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
TOOR WITH GUTTERING. C, G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, B.C, 


a 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


COCKERMOUTH. iy Cae a 
For Supply and Laying about 2,800 lineal yards o _3-inch Cast- 
ane Spigot and ‘Faucet Pipes from Fell Side to High 
Dyke, 3-inch Stop Valves and other Fittings, for Mr. R. 
Mitchell, Cockermouth, Mr, R. S. MarsH, Surveyor, 
Cockermouth. 


J. Hunter, Maryport . : - - . £584 Io Io 
H. Burns, Whitehaven ; , : A ees SON OCS 
J. Bland, Whitehaven . : ; : A yee ee 
J. Peattie,,.Oxford 3 : * “ P20, HOt eo 
Huntrod Bros., Workington : : » AGT {18 6 
J. T. Harrison, Destington . ‘ : : . 463 16 0 
J. Jackson, Penrith . : : : ° 2 4IO"16'™"5 
H. FISHER, Cockermouth (accepted) . : PP HIONO Oo 


DUDLEY HILL. 

For Weaving-Shed, Warehouse, Engine and Boiler Houses, 
Engine Chimney, and Reservoir, at Dudley Hill. Mr. 
HERBERT IsITT, Architect, Sun Bridge Road, Bradford. 

Accepted Tenders. 


J. Padgett, Idle, mason . ; : i - £4,250 0 O 
Roberts & Co., Bradford, ironfounder , °5,720000.00 
W. H. Pick, Bradford, joiner L265 80.0 
R. Hartley, Idle, slater . c 5 ’ 460 0 oO 
C. Howroyd, Bradford, plumbe A ‘ ; 839 OT Oo 
J. Theobould, Dudley Hill, plasterer . 99 0 oO 
A. & J. Jackson, Dudley Hill, painter 99 0°50 


HASTINGS. 


For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Hastings. Mr. E. Hoon, 


Architect. Quantities by Messrs. Corderoy & Selby. 
Thomas Taylor : : ; ; ah 4)724>0 
Small : : . : : 4 4 Ae 47eO 
Taylor Bros. , : F P : , A 22a 
Lathey ; ; : 7 45140 20 
Ingram , : ; ‘ : 19) 45035100 
Longley . : , : 2307080 
Hall . : ‘ : - ‘ : 3,950 oO 
Warman . : é : ; - - a. Ser, © 
Holloway . : : ; : : «, 3,800: (Oo 
‘LHOTPe Sha 4 , : 3,680 o 
Cruttenden , : : : eft 953) 587000 
Lester é ‘ - - A serie. “(o) 
Rollason : % eich xe) 
Womesley. : Sie) ; : . - 3,400 0 
Snow. A ‘ : ; ; ; 8S1292) 80 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOL(TES, LEVELS, &c. 
New Ten-inch Builder's Leve], with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck ana other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 


JOHN 


16 CHISWELL 


(Lee Ney oP ejn(o} (oy (2) [o)e) (eo) ae\ie} (2) 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash lasteners, 


AND EVERY DE-CRIPTION CF BU!LDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


HASTINGS—continuned. 
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For Erection of Unclimbable Wrought-Iron Fence at New 


Workhouse, Elphinstone Road, Hastings. 


Mr. PHILIP H, 


TREE, A R.I.B.A., 59 London Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 


ADAMSON & Sons, Ealing (accepted with 
variations) . : 


DALE, JOSEPH 


STREET, LONDON. 


1s. Ga each; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 
Ask for “SuRVEYING List,” 
WwW. WATSON & SONS, 
Opticians to HM. Government, 


3138 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. ae 
“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


BEST 


=e 112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 

ZF SS ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to l}inch ; 
Y eh! w aN seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
WY «* 9 & meshes to squareinch. with less 


than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardift 
and Hereford Water Works, 
Specially adapted for Con- 
& ‘rete Floors and Street Paving, 


anni GLIPSE PORTLAND CEMENT 
jf ‘duick setting; test 3 parts 

standard Testing Sand, 23u lbs, 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustie 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


Tlighest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 


“Model Dwelling,’’ New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887, 


LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN, 
DARK GREEN 


FOR PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


GREEN 


repaired. 
Works required. 


London, 1862. 


mates free 
object. 


TELEGRAMS— 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, Taised, and 
No stoppage of 


Colliery Signals 
AND 
Electric Bellg 


Supplied and fixed. Esti- 
Distance no 


'_ “Blackburn Nottingham.” — 


Worrall & Co, Liverpool . : : : - £1,387 0 
J. Vinall, St. Leonards. : : . . 1,256 39 
J. Harrison, Brighton ; : : : . 1,276 0aG 
Holme & King, London : . ‘ « “1,203 ag 
P. Jenkins, St. Leonards . ; ‘ - » 1,176%g 
Keay & Co., Birmingham , ‘ : : © 1,146 66 
Liddiard & Wordley, Hastings. : : » .a;t2z ee 
Rowall & Co., London , : . +115 ae 
Johnson & Co, Walsall . : . . « 1,015 ag 
Dulcken & Co., London , . . A .. 1,100.80 
T. Salter, St. Leonards . : : ° » 1,097 0 
A. Snow, Hastings . “ ' . . Pi (eroteh svc: 
J. Chappell, London . ‘ , ' . « 1,087 o 
Taylor Bros., Hastings . : : = "Toy se 
E. Gutsell, St. Leonards . : , ‘ «* F021 a 
F, J. Cruttenden, St. Leonards . ’ . -) 982, 6 
ELDRIDGE & CRUTTENDEN, St. Leonards 
(accepted) . . : : . +. 955 0 
For Formation of Roads and Surface-water Drainage of New 
Workhouse, Elphinstone Road, Hastings. Mr. PHILIP 
H. TREE, A R.1.B.A., 59 London Road, Hastings. 
Holme & King, London . ; : 4 - 41,629 0 oO 
J. Chappell, London : ; : : + 1,479 so0m 
A. Snow, Hastings . - : . . - 1,155 Og 
Eldridge & Cruttenden, St. Leonards, - 1,055 oe 
E. Gutsell, St. Leonards . . : - 1,052 7Oome 
P. Jenkins, St. Leonards . : ‘ : » 996 0 oO 
T. Salter, St. Leonards : - « 965 oO8@ 
J. Harrison, Brighton . : : ‘ 953 ONgE 
A. King, St. Leonards v, . ; . « / 950). Oma 
| J. Piper, Hastings *, : : ‘ : - 948 OF 
| F. J. CRUTTENDEN, St. Leonards (accepted) . 894 0 oO 
EALING, 
For Alterations and Additions to Falkirk House, Grange Road, 
Ealing, for Mr. B. Shepheard. Mr. G. AsHBy LEAN, 
| Architect and Surveyor, 41 Broadway, Ealing. 
B. Myring, Ealing . : : 3 . £1,420 0 oO 
T. Nye, Ealing . 1,385 oO ae 


- 6 °.5;3735 ne 


BLACKBURN 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved _ 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO., Dunball, Bridgwater, 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLUE Li4s Lig, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 


&c. Railway and water communication. i 
Se pa ke 
sy A yen 
e—_—— = 1/imn 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim¢. Ie 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and) © 
Polishing Works, tae 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 1 


Ss. 


always on hand, 


In Small Sizes, 
CHAFF CUTTING, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


LONDON_SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES_~ 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
Works—BOURTON, DORSET. 


ASPHALTE PAVING 


ESTAB.) LIMITED. 


ENGINES 


Offices, 2 MOORG-ATE STREET, 
FOR 


GRINDING, 


VENTILATING, 
PUMPING, &. 


INDLEY. 


OF 


| OLUME Xull. 


ce ; 176 Strand, Lonion, W.C. 


THE LIMMER 

COMPAN 
[is71. 

COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company 


LONDON, E.0. 


NIGHTINGALE'S 


REGISTERED No. 60808, Y 
Sole Proprietors: NIGH] NG i1LE&CO. Gt.Grimsby | 


— 

Specialty: “BALTIC REDWOOD.” __ 
Prize Meda!, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awarda 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1888 


THE AKCHITECI 


0-00-0500 190 “O..6O OO O16: 


5 


1 
8 


ei 
. 


| 
a | 


RE OS ee 


Hanscom. bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. A 
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Ree Beacti £ Vi Sen eGOrE. : ; LONDON—continued, 
or Lrection of Vicarage at Mugglescote, for the Rev. H. E. | For Erection of Two Fire Escape Stairs at the Infirmary Wing 
Broughton. Mr. W. T. HAMPTON, Architect and Sur- of the St. Pancras Workhouse, for the Guardians of St 
veyor, Loughborough and Coalville. Quantities by Architect. Pancras. Messrs. A.& C, HARSTON Architects, 15 Leaden- 
W. Tailby, Loughborough ; . . 696 1,023 0° Oo hall Street, E.C. Quantities not supplied 
Beckworth & Son, Whitwick . F - aes SQun Or 0 W. Whitford & Co. ~ , AT,205, 0.0) O 
Messom, Nottingham F ; ‘ ; ‘mah Say: Oy 0 Marshall & Hatch , : i : ott hs a 
ai we oe ’ . : ‘ - 1,499 0 oO Kirk & Randall : , : eee : 896 0 oO 
7 ‘ e . e Smear meted NW iC 7 
Berrisford, Coalville . ‘ : ois 2 2 ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK Co, (accepted ) A S155 0, O 
Crane, Ibstock . : : . BE : oe GASAT GO. O MORLEY. 
Moss, Coalville é . ; % - 1,470 0 o| For Various Works Required in Pulling Down and Rebuilding 
Bland, Leicester . ; : ° © 2,430 O 0 Drapery Warehouse in Queen Street, Morley, for Mr. 
Needham, Loughboro’ ; ae ‘ 4 1,428 0 oO F. Tesseyman. Mr. T. A. Burrery, Architect, Queen 
Sills, Loughboro 4 : , : & » wh,4ES% OO Street, Morley. Quantities by the Architect. 22 
Main, Loughboro’ : : 5 ‘ Pel AlAG. On .0 J. H. Jobnson, Morley, mason , ‘ ‘ 14236 5a 
Hodson & Son, Nottingham . : ‘ ee f,307° 0. 0 J. H. Johnson, Morley, joiner, , : Celok oa 
Clipsham, Norwell . i 4 C . ment batt On80 G. A. Firth, Morley, plumber, : P sr Gss OY "oO 
LONDON. Ww. Atkinson, Leeds, slater . ‘ , j HOMSST8 oO 
For External Painting and Repairs to be Done at the Licensed E, Wilson, Morley, plasterer ot ae wn 0 


Victuallers’ Asylum, Asylum Road, Old Kent Road, 
London, S.E. Mr. W. F. PorrTer, Architect. Quantities ae : ; £362 18 0 
by Mr. C. R. Griffiths, Bank Chambers, Tooley Street, | For Various Works Required in the Erection of Cloth Ware- 
London Bridge, S.E. house at Quarry Mills, Morley, for Messrs. Scholes Bros. 


W. Wythe, Dalston . ° : : : » £950 Mr. T. A. BUTTERY, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 
Spencer & Co., Lambeth . . 890 Quantities by Architect. 


Walker Bros, Poplar . : : . + 827 J. Wood & Sons, Churwell, bricklayer ? £300 0 
B. Cook, Stonecutter Street : : : . 660 G. E. fowett, Morley, joiner 265 0 


R. J. Amos, Deptford . f ; » 505 J. Bagshaw & Sons, Batley, ironfounder ' 64 15 


W. Wells, Paddington ; : : : .* 525 A. Rhodes, Morley, plumber. : SOP 
S. HAYWorRTH & SONS, Kingsland (accepted) . 445 John Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater 22 18 
For Additional W.C. and Lavatory Accommodation at the 
ac Infirmary, Homerton, for the Guardians of Hackney Total. 7 o » £70310 0 
Union, Mr. W. BARNETT, Surveyor, Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Oo O10 © Os0Ne@ 
(a) Yelp(oy fo) {2} 1e}S) 
co0o0o°o 


TETTENHALL. 


For Construction of Main and Subsidiary Sewers and Work 
i rks 
Joselyn, Young & Co., Borough. . -£988 0 0 of Sewage Disposal, for the Tettenhall Local Board. 
G. Flaxman, Southgate Road. A , cueazde Oe O Messrs. H. J. & E, D. M Fes ) 
C.G. Wright, Cricklewood. 5 areata Olle MR an aOR ee Ghee ee 
Barrett & Power, Hackney . : , mel | OF 0 WH fovatt, Woilverham ton £14,790 15 6 
J. H. MOLLET?, Hoxton (accepted) . 549 O10 J Diekson St Alkeeen ; =. ¥eteIa fakes Ea 
. 9 . c . ° . e s 

For Pine Inglenook, Chimneypieces and Panelling for Hall and H. Hughes & Son, Lower Gornal . 12,976 I5 4 
Dining-room, for Mr. Charles O. Tagart, Palace Court. S. & E. Bentley, Leicester : : we t2.1 G08 Om O 
Mr. J. ARMSTRONG STENHOUSE, Architect. G. Law, Kidderminster . ‘ “gba en tt2 O30 OO 

C. HINDLEY & SONS (accefied) . : : -4£145 0 oO H. HOLLOWAY, Wolverhampton (accepted) . 11,196 10 10 


MOOG oOdoO*D->*=Z:TFE/[”F £2 THE 
ae F os poe iB ADS € fe 


<n Ee) {¢ 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
‘Most Economical, Simple, Durable, 
Does not get out of Order. 
FIGURE}. Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up 
Rivals the Electric Light. 
Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 
Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC. 
fas" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 
By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, ard the whole floor is fixed 'o the concrete substructure at short 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors compcsed of any siz~ or shape blocks, 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, ceving expense and being qrive as sound and effective Dry 
noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &c, Nice appearance for living rooms. tonsned tor dancing. Immovable 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also large 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices and Samples apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Also Hardwood Floors. withspecial joint forsecret nailing. Thin Victoria Floors laid on dealorold foors, with special elue nose retnai cds 


G 
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STREATHAM. 


For Erection of House in Leigham Court Road, Streatham, 
Mr. T. H. SMITH, Architect, 
Quantities by Mr. B. J. Thompson. 


for Mr, F. Syn. 

18 Basinghall Street. 
J. W. Falkner . . 
Peacock Bros. . . 
J. & W. Higgs. “ 
Palmer . : A 
C. F: Kearey . 
Holliday & Greenwood 
Turtle & Appleton 
F. Tarrant 


ALLEN & SONS (accepted sub biect to modifica- 


tions) . : 


SWINDON. 


For Building Shop and Dwelling House, Cricklade Street, 
Mr. 


Swindon, for Mr. W. Clappen. 
Architect, New Swindon. 
W. Chambers, Swindon’ . : : 
G. Wiltshire, Swindon : “ . 
T. Barrett, Swindon . : 
J. WILLIAMS, Swindon (accepted) - 
Architect’s estimate ; 3 : 


WINCHESTER. 


For Small Additions, &c., to Clerk of Council’s Offices, and to 


WANSTEAD. 
For Alterations and Additions to the Cann Hall and Downsell 


17 and Road Schools, for the Wanstead School Board. Mr. 


JoHN T. BRESSEY, Architect, 70 and 71 Bishopsgate 

; T2233" (OLN Street Within,: 
; AEA iy ek We) North Bros:, Stratford . ; ; . : £3,170? "Oa 
: 2 25000 FO+ Ro G. Flaxman, Southgate Road . . ‘ . 2,896" Goa 
‘ ; "1,090" 0° 0 W. Mundy, ‘Wanstead ae . : » (2,8007 Garg 
: 5 'as950.180".0 ). Allen & Sons,*Kilburn . ‘ ; : 2,775 Oe 
. ~ti.048 14.0) 00 I, J. Coxhead, Leytonstone F 7 2 2,720 °O oe 
: + 1,094.00, 00 A. Reed, Stratford ; 7 : ° 2.23696 Mata 
; 1,865 0 oO Barrett & Power; Hackney : : . 2,694" Oo. ia 
J. Hollond, Poplar ; ; we : «2652 CO 
. ce 1,050.5 0.70 M. Dabbs, Stamford Hill . : - « 2,634°O @ 
x CATLEY, ‘Wanstead (accepted ) ae « 2,626" 0" ag 


WATERLOO-WITH-SHAFORTH, . 
For Road Improvement Works, for the Waterloo-with-Seaforth 


R. J. BESWICK, 
Local Board. Mr. R. THOMPSON, Surveyor. 


: LAsO 1s 0 J. Dovenor & Co, Liverpool . : : . 62;029018 Tae 
; 450 0 0 J. McCabe & Co, Kirkdale , , : é\{T,084-7 6 
: 6430. 0.0 W. F. Chadwick, Liverpool . : : +401,047.7 9 
407 17 0 H. Fawkes & Co, Southport . ~ .) 1,025.10 i 

. 420 0 0 T. Catterall & Co., Liverpool . : : . 1,596 16 9 

A. Wright, Bootle . : : «isl yS 70" FOpeae 

W. Barrow & Sons, Liverpool... : : ¢ l9520 7 

P. BALMER, Aintree (accepted ) : . +, 472, 19) ie 


Public Conveniences, County Hall, Winchester. Mr. WEST COWES 
ae aN iank: ieee ae / K For Reconstruction of West Side of No. 2 Storage Reservoir 
Up tas pets eet gee lls 8 He A BB and Concrete Walls on the South, West Cowes. Mr 
JOHN FIELDER & SON, Winchester, builder N. F. Dennis, CE, MSA, Tome Surveven . ; 
(accepted) i ee Wt ory rents pe ened ae Tarrant, West Cowes . .., i065 om 
- rs W. Hill & Cos Portsmouth 4 : ; » 1,025") One 
: lag WORKINGTON. a! J. Meader, West Cowes : ; 1,020 O0mmm 
For Building Corner House, Victoria Street, Workington, for W. G. THOMAS, West Cowes (accepted } 2°98) Game 
Messrs. Iredale Bros. Mr. JAMES Howes, Architect, J. Pickthall, Letiiede : ; f .” you 
i Workington. T. Jenkings, Newport : . 047° Om 
B, Towers, waller and mason. . -4733 10 0] Surveyor’sestimate’. ‘. °. . . « 1,088 0 © 
J. Carruthers, carpenter and joiner 2035,'01.0 1 
J. Jolley, plasterer : , : : 186 gc (0 YORKS. ' 
J. Whitfield, slater . . . 69 © ©] For Pine Inglenook and Chimneypieces fer Billiard-room, &c , 
1D. Ms Walker, plumber . 65 0 oO for Mrs. Bankes, Winstanley Hall. Mr. W. SWINDEN — 
Wok: Sherwood, painter and elazier £Oi 0. 0 BARBER, F'.R.I.B.A, Architect. 
Lowca Engineer Company, Limited, founder 1610 oO} C, HinpLEY & SONS (accepte: Ades ‘ ’ «£130 0: Om 
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82 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bits oF Quantitizs, SPECIFICATIONS & REPORTS 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 


ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon pea ie or stamped directed 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., rewdGe: 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


HANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Papar, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &e. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


eke a & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or | } WAS 


Railway Station, for sll varieties o 


BATH STONE er Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


: Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Adaress—YOCKNEY & co., Ourrint Down Quarry, Wilts, 


|SIMPLEX LEAD 


$e 


QUANTITIRS, &e, L tc, LITHOGRAPHED| 221s OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 


Noguaidiveade Bana aaee SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &., 


LITHOGRAPHED, 
METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) |WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
20 PARLIAMENT STREET, §.W. 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the | 
now ready, price 6d. 


above descriptions of workin the beststyle. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing | 

Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linea, a 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


QUEX IRON GuMPANY, 


KILBURN, N.wW. | 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Staves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes = | 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 


SEYSSEL, 
ASPHALTE, 


GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
Nu srkCiAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, &c., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for qifistedicek: esehngatnty and full Puotisiiune 
(sent post free e). 


40RUMERT CHAMBERS, SRACECHURCR ST.,E.6, ——— 
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AVENARIUS. 
World-famed Preservative of Wood, Ropes, &e, om 
and Preventive of Dampness in Walls. 
Used with immense success by Military Authorities, Board 
of Works, Railway Companies, Tramways, Mines, Builders, — ! 
Contractors, Public Gardens, Estates, Brewers, &e. &c, 


ANTIOXIDE 


(Registered), | 

Sure Preventive of Rust on all kinds of irae Steel, an i 

ovner Metals. Protector of Paint on Wood or Iron, Pro- 

testor and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed | to. 

the weather, Finest Material for Producing Enamel Paints. — ' 
Only to be had from 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO,, ee 


Or their authorised Agents, 


WOOD- HN PAVING 


(Mr. Wuite’s System). 
Zo Fos Churches, Schools, 
i fiices, &c 
‘ ‘ Estimates and full particulars 
iy iS rN on application to 
= > THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
ie 3 Woop PavinG AND STEAM 
Joinery Works, 
Clapham J unction, S.w. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
MACHINERY, ee. 


Tuis: Exhibition opened at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, on 
Monday, and we give some notices of a few of the exhibits. 


Messrs. DicK, KERR & CO, tor Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
(Stand No. 175.) 


This firm exhibit some of their ‘“ Griffin” gas engines of | 
excellent finish, and well proportioned for their work. One 
great advantage in these engines is that after each acting stroke, 


not only are the products of combustion discharged trom the 
cylinder, but by the induction of cold air the cylinder is cooled, 
and any remaining products removed. ‘This is more important 


than it may seem at first sight, for by removing by pure air the 
remanet of each explosion, all deleterious deposit is eliminated, 
and the duration of the cylinder extended. The construction 
of the engine is such that it can be taken to pieces, part by 
part, in order to examine any detail. We may notice that the 
fly-wheel is lighter in this engine than in others with a different 
periodical cycle. The coefficient of economy is about onc- 
fifth. The pressure of orders for these engines has prevented 
‘this firm exhibiting their largest engine, but the premises are 
being extended to meet the increased demand. 

_ Messrs. F. WHITFIELD & Co, Oxford Street, Birmingham, 

: (Stand No. 59.) 

It would be work of supererogation to mention the excellent 
finish of Messrs. Whitfield’s safes, and therefore we shall refer 


merely to the special improvements shown in their exhibits. 
The safe locked by screw bolts certainly affords elements of 
safety not to be found in the ordinary sliding bolt. A sliding 
bolt can be pushed back ; a bolt that screws into the frame of 
the safe cannot be so treated. In this safe-door there are four 
bolts, each of which screws into a tapped socket in the frame, 
all of them being operated by a crank-key working upon an 
axis, and through bevel gearing actuating pinions which turn 
the screws into the tapped sockets in the frame. [This mechanical 
connection of the door of the safe with the frame is of con- 
siderable value, as it prevents the prizing up of the top by 
pinch-bars or “‘jemmies,” and therefore would delay the burglar 
in his efforts to open it. Messrs. Whitfield also exhibit safes 
with their patent ‘‘ Licker” bolts. The locking apparatus is of 
the ordinary form, but the bolts are shot through lugs, some on 
the door, and the corresponding ones on the frame of the safe, 
This certainly in point of strength gives great security, but for 
general use we prefer the screw-bolt locked safe, 


Messrs. HARRINGTON & Co., 398 Fulham Road, S.W. 
(Stand No. 100.) 


The china tubes made by Messrs. Harrington & Co. are 
excellent in many ways. The tones are peculiarly melodious, 
and those who have noticed the movement of the tubes under 
the action of the hammers, and who also are acquainted with 
the laws of acoustics, will account for it by the fact that when 
a tube is struck it does not vibrate as a pendulum, but oscillates 
about a point between that of its suspension and its extremity, 
and thus limits its mechanical vibration so that the notes of 
adjacent tubes are not disturbed by it. It isin this that these 
tubes have a musical advantage over bells. Speaking com- 
mercially, the tubes cost much less—about one quarter that of 
bells ; their weight is much less, and the space occupied also 
less. The small weight allows of the introduction of these 
tubes into the towers of old churches which are not structurally 
competent to support the weight or withstand the vibration of 
bells. The tubes can be fitted in rows, or in sets, and there 
seems no reason why they should not be made to suit small 
chapels or private houses. The tones are mellow, and from 
them effects surpassing those of hand-bell ringers should easily 
be produced. We may mention that at Messrs. Harrington’s 
stand there are some dished wheels for bicycles, cabs, and 
carriages, with tyres of special construction, The rubber is 
in segments, and held together internally by metal tension 
rings. 
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Messrs. ASPINALL, New Cross, London, S.E. (Stand No. 73) 

Messrs. Aspinall’s enamels are now very well known, but a 
few inquiries into their use in certain classes of industry were 
certainly desirable in view of noticing their exhibits at this 
Exhibition. The utility of these enamels for bath purposes is 
known, but we may now mention the “ Ebonica” as a special 
black enamel for bicycles. It is claimed that a bicycle coated 
with this enamel will, in appearance and resistance to climatic 
influence, be equal to another stone-enamelled. 


Messrs. FREDERICK JONES & Co, Perren Street, Ryland Road, 
London, N.W. (Stand No. 60.) 

The “ Silicate Cotton” supplied by this firm has a texture 
so soft that it might be mistaken for cotton wadding, and this 
softness adapts it especially for lining corrugated iron roofs 
and other metallic coverings. Its structure is such that it 
resists heat, and is a non-conductor of sound ; it is, moreover, 
incombustible. Its value as a building appliance is sufficiently 
obvious to need no recommendation from us, and its mode of 
manufacture has been fully described in our columns. We 
believe that it has already attained a very large and increasing 
sale both for home use and for export. 


Mr. ROBERT ADAMS, 67 Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 
(Stand No. 18 ) 

Among the door-spring exhibits at Mr. Adams’s stand we 
notice his latest improvement, the “Crown Victor” double- 
action spring hinge. Its arrangement and construction are very 
commendable. The check action in closing: is well devised 
and reliable. There is provided an adjustment on the “ silent 
check” cylinder, by means of which the closing of the door—or 
doors, as the case may be—can be regulated if in the course of 
time the final position in closing should vary. The window- 
catch shown by Mr. Adams is very good; it consists of a 
segmental ratchet and lever catch, which has the advantage 
that should the upper sash drop it assists, in the locking action, 
in raising it. These windows are fitted in external slides, in 
which they can be reversed to allow of their being cleaned 
from the inside of the rooms they serve. 


Messrs. GREENE & SONS, 155 Cannon Street, E.C, 
(Stand No. 69 ) 

We observe one of Messrs. Greene & Sons’ “ Meteor ” 
lamps at the Exhibition. We have already given so full an 
account of this lamp and its peculiar advantages (see The 
Architect, October 25, 1889), that it is unnecessary here to re- 


describe the details of its construction, but we may point out 
that since our last notice the construction which determined its 
value as a ventilating appliance, especially for vestibules of 
theatres and entrances and corridors to large buildings, has 
been so far appreciated that the use has been much extended, 


Messrs. CHAMBERS, MONNERY & CO, 41 Bishopsgate Street 
Without, London, E.C. (Stand in the Arcade.) 

The exhibits of this firm are numerous, and, from an art 
point of view, claim attention by their hand-painted tiles and 
their over-mantels, which latter, made of cast-iron, form a very 
good imitation of marble. Among the specialties shown area 
register with a short horizontal flue leading to the chimney 
to prevent down-draught, and a register of firebrick which 
reduces the area of escape to a small width at the top, where 
it is controlled by a damper. This firebrick slab rests upon 
bearings, on which it can be thrown back to facilitate the 
sweeping of the chimney. Rogers’s patent cooking-range, 
which is shown in action, presents several points which are 
worthy of attention. The air entering the range passes through 
passages under and around the ovens, and so becomes heated 
before entering the grate, thus assisting combustion and pre- 
venting smoke. A draw- -tray catches the ashes and cinders so 
that a fender is not necessary, and the cook can approach the 
range more closely than those of the ordinary construction. 
The draught is regulated by suitably placed dampers. With 
this range is used a boiler having hollow side extensions to 
enclose the fire instead of firebrick, and thus heat is economised 
in this direction also, 

Next week we shall continue our review of the specialties 
of the leading exhibitors in this Exhibition. 


TRADE NOTES. 


AT the meeting of the Board of Schooling & Company, 
Limited, just held, it was decided that the directors would 
recommend, at the forthcoming meeting of shareholders, a 
dividend of 5 per cent. for the last six months, making, with the 
interim distribution, Io per cent. per annum for the past year. 

IN the current number of the Pudlishers’ Circular a full 
report is given of the dinner of the booksellers, publishers, 
and authors. This useful publication is issued on the 
Ist and 15th of each month, and has been now in existence 


for over half a century, and gives a list of new works in 
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Great Britain, and all works of interest abroad, as they are 
published. 

THE new hospital, Rosario, in the Argentine Republic, is 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
open fireplace Manchester stoves, with descending smoke flues 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. / 


THE Lord Mayor kindly promised to preside on the 2oth 
inst. at a public meeting, held at the Mansion House, with the 
object of exciting public interest in the Royal Military Exhi- 
bition, to be opened by their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, on Wednesday, May 7, at Chelsea. The 
programme included the presence of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge, Field Marshal Sir Patrick Grant, and General 
Lord Chelmsford, with addresses by the following officers :— 
The Chaplain-General; Colonel P. A. A. Twynam, C.B ; 
Colonel R. H Jelf, R.E.; Colonel G. M. Onslow; Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. B. Walker ; Major G. E. W. Malet. 


ALTERATIONS have been made to the National Club, 
Whitehall], embracing the ventilation, the latest improved form 
of Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s patent self-acting air-pump 
ventilator being adopted for the extraction of the vitiated air 
and fresh air admitted through their improved air-inlets. 

_ A NEW large turret striking clock is being erected at 
Saundby Church, near Gainsborough, Notts, by Messrs. Wm. 
Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford Street, Leeds, 
showing the time on two external ornamental cast-iron dials, 
which are painted and gilt, and are designed by Messrs. W. S. 
Weatherley & F. E. Jones, architects, 20 Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. The clock is constructed on the solid horizontal 
cast-iron bed frame, cast all in one piece, the top piece of which 
is planed perfectly flat, so that all the necessary fittings can be 
adjusted on it. All the bushes are of gun-metal screwed into 
the frame, so that each or any wheel may be removed sepa- 
rately if required in case of alteraticn or accident. The main 
wheel of the going train is about 14 inches in diameter, with 

_ maintaining power attached on the bolt and shutter principle to 
keep the clock going during the time of winding up, as 
described in Sir E. Becketi’s (Lord Grimthorpe’s) works on 
clocks, Weale’s Series, seventh edition. The escapement is the 
double three-legged gravity, by Lord Grimthorpe, with a 1} 
pendulum, compensated with zinc and iron tubes and steel rod 

through the centre, and cylindrical-shaped bob of solid cast- 
iron, weighing about 2 cwts. The pendulum being compensated 
will not be affected by any sudden change of temperature. 
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The main wheel for the striking part is about 16} inches in 
diameter, with cams attached or fixed on it for lifting a hammer 
of the proper weight for striking upon the new bell got specially 
for the clock. The hammer has got a wrought-iron stem, and 
fixed on an arbor which is pivoted into the frame, and a 
hardened and tempered steel check spring attached. All the 
wheels are of gun-metal, cut and polished on the engine except- 
ing the two main wheels, which are of the best cast metal, 
al) the arbors and pivots of steel, and steel pivots cut and 
polished on the engine. The barrels are of iron, with patent 
steel wire cords and block pulleys bushed with brass and 
pivoted in, the motive power being given by cast-iron weights, 
cast in slips for readier adjustment. 


LONDON STREETS (STRAND IMPROVEMENT) SILL. 


ON Tuesday, Sir J. Lubbock, in moving the second reading 
of this Bill in the House of Commons, said that his object 
was to obtain powers to widen the Strand between the 
churches of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement Danes. It 
would be generally admitted that this would be a great improve- 
ment, and he need not occupy the time of the House by 
dwelling on this point. The second reading had, however, been 
objected to on account of the 28th clause, which was known as 
the “betterment” clause, and this objection was based on two 
grounds. First, that such a proposal ought not to be 
made in a private Bill; and, secondly, that it was unjustifiable 
in itself As regarded the first point, he would only observe 
that there were many precedents for such a course. The 
Infectious Diseases Notification Act of last year was founded 
on clauses originally inserted in a private Bill affecting a single 
borough. The same might be said with reference to several of 
the provisions of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act. The 
most formidable objection, however, was the second. They 
were told that the principle of betterment was wrong, unjust, 
and impracticable. Now, let the House for a moment contrast 
it with the old system Under previous Bills, local improve- 
ments have been paid for half by the Metropolitan Board and 
half by the district. In the present case the Strand district 
comprised an outlying area around Soho Square at some 
distance from the Strand. The ratepayers then would, over and 
above their contribution to the general metropolitan rate, have 
been again rated to carry out an improvement in which they 
were not specially interested, and by which they would not 
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have benefited more than many other districts which would not 
have so contributed. The London County Council proposed, on 
the contrary, that those only should be called on for any special 
contribution who were benefited, and only in the pro- 
portion in which they were benefited. Surely the plan in the 
present Bill was fairer and juster than the old one. The Royal 
Commission on the Housing of the Working Classes referred 
to this question in a very interesting portion of their report. 
“ Betterment,” they said, ‘‘is the principle that rates should be 
levied in a higher measure upon the property which derives a 
distinct and direct advantage from an improvement, instead of 
upon the community generally, who have only the advantage of 
the general amelioration in the health of the district.” American 
legislation had adopted the principle that where public im- 
provements were effected by the local authority they ought to 
be able to bring in aid of the cost of the improvements any 
additional value conferred on the adjoining property by reason 
of the improvement. Sir Hugh Owen, Permanent Secretary of 
the Local Government Board, was asked whether he approved 
of the principle known as “betterment,” and he said, “ Yes, I 
think it is quite equitable.” Mr. Forwood, now Secretary of 
the Admiralty and ex-Mayor of Liverpool, was asked how the 
principle worked in America, and he said, “‘Admirably.”. Nor 
was the principle so entirely novel in this country as many had 
supposed. The Commission went on to say, “In this country 
the principle had been to a small extent adopted in the Acts of 
1879 and 1882.” Mr. Vicary Gibbs, in an interesting letter to 
the 7zies had shown that some such principle was recognised 
in the time of Charles II. Moreover, some such action had 
been almost forced upon the London County Council by a 
recent decision in the House of Lords. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works removed the old Putney Bridge and rebuilt it 
a short distance up the river, the traffic being, of course, 
diverted. The o:cupier of a public-house in the street leading 
to the old bridge claimed and obtained from a jury 1,031/ com- 
pensation on account of the loss he had sustained from the 
diversion of traffic. The case was carried to the House of 
Lords, and Lord Herschell, in giving judgment, said :— 

“The only question that the House had jurisdiction in that 
particular case to entertain was whether there was jurisdiction 
in the sheriff and jury to entertain the claim to compensation, 
and to award some damages in respect of it. If there were 
such jurisdiction, and if any evidence was before the jury to 
warrant any damages, then in such an action as that the plain- 
tiff must recover, however excessive the amount of damages, 
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however erroneous the law laid down to the jury, however 
wrong the principle which they adopted.” 

That being then declared to be the law, if any metropolitan 
improvements were to be made, and if the London County 
Council were to be liable should the change lower the value of 
property, and yet were to derive no advantage when they raised 
it, the prospects for the ratepayers were very gloomy. The 
House of Lords had introduced the principle of “ worsement” and. 
“betterment ” was surely the necessary correlative. If we were 
to pay when a property was damaged, and to have no claim when 
another was bettered, metropolitan improvements were ren- 
dered almost impossible. He did not now ask the House to 
assent to any of the details, nor finally even to adopt the prin- 
ciple He had attempted to show that it had not been adopted 
lightly or without consideration by the London County Council, 
and if the House would assent to the second reading they were 
quite willing that the Bill should then be referred to a select 
committee. The House would remember that the Committee 
of this House which sat in 1866 repo:ted that the present inci- 
dence of the charge for permanent improvements was far from - 
satisfactory. The subject was, no doubt, one of great difficulty. 
He would not say that the clauses might not be susceptible of 
improvement, but the present Bill was an endeavour to intro- 
duce a better and juster system, and he begged respectfully to 
commend it to the favourable consideration of the House. He 
begged to move the second reading of the Bill. " 

Mr. Ambrose, who had a notice on the paper that he would 
move the rejection of the Bill, said he did not think it right to 
take exception to the measure at the present stage. The object 
of the Bill being for the improvement of the Strand was good 
in itself. But taking into ccnsideration that it was a private 
Bill, asking for legislation upon exceptional grounds, the House 
ought not to deal with this exceptional legislation unless they 
had before them the grounds upon which it was asked for. It 
was better, however, that the Bill should go before a committee 
to be thrashed out, and when it came back to the House it 
could be reconsidered. He could not allow the observations of 
the hon. gentleman to pass without challenge.. The Bill con- 
tained propositions which were open to grave objection. It 
was said that it was only right that property improved at the 
expense of the community should pay in proportion to its im- 
provement; but it seemed to be forgotten that the improvement 
of property was always one of the assets, so to speak, of that 
property taken into consideration by the purchaser. Jt would 


be much better to fight this question out after all the facts 
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should be referred to a committee was a good one. 

Mr. R. G. Webster agreed that in the main the Bill was a 
very.good one. The clause to which he objected strongly was 
the 28th clause, which dealt with the principle known as better- 
ment. The promoters of the Bill did not, however, seem to 
contemplate the prospect of injuring property. It was inferred 
by the County Council that their improvements must al ways do 
good to a district ; but it was well known that by the diversion 
of traffic property might be deteriorated. It was also pro- 
vided that the value should not be assessed by a jury, but by 
an arbitrator, the Council reserving to itself the right of recon- 
sidering the decision of the arbitrator. The clause decided for 
all time what was to be considered the value of the property 
on the betterment principle; but it should be borne in mind 
that property, owing to a variety of causes, among them the 
changing of fashion, frequently decreased in value. He would 
reserve his right on the third reading of the Bill to move the 
rejection of the 28th clause if it still remained in the Bill after 
coming from the committee. 

__ Mr. Cremer said there were exceptional reasons for the 
exceptional legislation proposed. Take this case as an illustra- 
tion. Before the Thames Embankment was made there was 
simply a mud bank, and the property abutting upon it was 
comparatively valueless. The Embankment was constructed 
by the ratepayers of London at a cost of a million of money, 
and the property in the neighbourhocd was benefited in a 
corresponding degree, probably from 25 to 60 percent. If the 
principle of betterment had been in existence, 
the unearned increment for the benefit of the metropolitan 
ratepayers, the debt entailed would have been nearly wiped out. 

Mr. Ritchie said the Government would consent to the Bill 
being read’a second time, and would approve its reference to a 
hybrid committee. The Bill embraced an important principle 
not generally known to the Jaw—that of betterment—although 
in regard ty buildings under the Artisans’ Dwellings Act it was 
certainly recognised and had been applied, not to a town or a 
locality, but to a particular area. Although the Government 
were not prepared to express approval definitely of the principle 


of betterment in the Bill, yet they thought it was a matter that | 


Should be fully inquired into by a select committee. 
would, therefore, without assenting absolutely to the proposals 
of the Bill, recommend the House to agree to. the second 
reading and to refer the matter to committee for inquiry. 

Mr. Darling said the one reason why he approved the Bill 
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was that it contained the 28th clause, which was moderate and 
| justifiable. It was in consonance with fairness and common 
sense that private property which was benefited, or increased 
in value, by public improvement should contribute to the cost 
of that improvement ; the principle could not be gainsaid, and 
therefore he doubted whether he should have voted for the Bill 
in the absence of that clause, 

Earl Compton said a reason for the introduction of the Bill 
was that the London County Council were not inclined to enter 
into any very large schemes of public improvement in the 
metropolis until the incidence of taxation was altered and some 
change was made as to the proportion to be paid by those who 
derived direct advantage from such schemes. This was nota 
party question ; it equally concerned the interests of all, and 
therefore it was the general Opinion that the time had come 
when it should be decided by law that those who directly 
benefited through public improvements should no longer escape 
all contribution towards the cost of that improvement, 

The Bill was read a second time, 
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A MEETING of a joint sub-committee of the Lord Provost’s and 
Trinity Hospital Committees of the Edinburgh Town Conncil 
was held in the City Chambers on Monday, under the presidency 
of the Lord Provost, to receive, before submitting to the Town 
Council, the following letter from Messrs. Davidson & Syme, 
the agents of the Caledonian Railway Company, making 
| several important concessions in respect to the proposed under- 
ground railway :— 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 

EDINBURGH AND LEITH CONNECTING LINES BILL. 
Edinburgh ; March 14, 1890. 
mber that a deputation of the 
directors of the railway company waited upon the Town 
Council some time ago and gave explanations regarding the 
works contemplated by this Bill. The directors are, of course, 
now aware that the Council entertain objections to the proposed 
scheme, but they regret that the Council did not see fit before 
petitioning against the Bill to communicate their objections 
to them or to make any suggestion as to how the objections 
| might be obviated. With the view, however, of removing 
certain of the objections referred to in the petition by the 
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Council, we are directed to communicate to you the following 
modifications which the promoters are prepared to make. 


I.— Construction of the Tunnel. 


The company are prepared to undertake to construct the 
tunnel without breaking the surface of Princes’ Street or 
Waterloo Place. They would require, however, to have two 
shafts or openings— first, in the square to the east of the Royal 
Institution, where, during the construction of the tunnel, the 


company would enclose a space similar to those described in > 
Section 16 of the Bill ; and, secondly, in Regent Road, a short | 


distance east of the stairs leading to Calton Hill, where a like 


space would be enclosed. The only other breaks during the - 


whole time of the construction of the tunnel would be—one at 
the foot of the Mound in connection with the water main, 
which crosses the street there, and another at Waterloo Place, 
opposite to the entrance of the proposed station. The opera- 
tions in these instances, however, would only occupy three or 
four days at the most, and would be so conducted as not to 
interrupt the traffic on the street. In addition to those open- 
ings the tunnel would, of course, debouch under the Regent's 
Arch, but the openings there would not be into Waterloo Place, 
but would be under the arch and above the street below, and 
the operations would be so conducted as not to interrupt the 
traffic in that street. 
IT.—Depth of the Tunnel. 


The company will also undertake that the tunnel shall be 
so constructed that the brickwork forming the roof of the 
tunnel shall be at least 8 feet below the surface of the street. 
This would apply to the tunnel throughout its whole course 
excepting for a short distance near the west end of Princes’ 
Street, where the line would be on a gradual descent to that 
depth. At the commencement of the tunnel in the station the 
roof would be about 2 feet under the surface, but by the time 
it reached Charlotte Street it would be at the depth we have 
now stated. 

I1l.—Venttlation of the Tunnel, 


By the Bill as framed, the Corporation can compel the com- 
pany to ventilate the tunnel to their satisfaction, and that with- 
out making any opening into the street, and in such manner 
as not to occasion a nuisance. It is not intended that any 
appeal on this subject could be taken to an arbitrator appointed 
by the Board of ‘Trade. The directors do not see how they 
could put the company more stringently under the control of 


the Corporation in the matter, unless by specifying in the Bill 
some particular method of ventilation. The difficulty in doing 
that is that the engineers are not prepared to say what will be 
required, or what method of ventilation will be the best. In 
these circumstances, we submit that it would be better at — 
present not to define any particular method. If the company 
are taken bound to ventilate the tunnel, then they must ventt- 
late it whatever the cost. This matter will be simplified by the 
obligation after referred to, which the company are prepared 
to give, not to run goods or mineral trains through the tunnel. 


IV.—Architectural Features. 


In their petition the Town Council appear to object to the — 
building at the corner of Waterloo Place at Leith Street being 


| interfered with; but we do not think this is really what is 


meant. The railway company are prepared to set back the 
tenement 15 or 16 feet, throwing that breadth into the street, 
and also to rebuild the present facade and keep the other parts 
of the building as re-erected in harmony with the architectural 
features of the neighbouring buildings. Again, at London — 
Road the company are prepared to construct the entrance to 
the tunnel so as to correspond architecturally with the design 
of Royal Terrace ; and the company are prepared to under- 
take to build the bridge across London Road to plans to be 
approved by the city architect. 
V.— Working of the Ratlway. 

The company are willing that a clause should be inserted 
forbidding them, without the consent of the Corporation, to run 
goods or mineral trains on the part of the line between London 
Road and the Princes’ Street Station. 


VI.—General. 


According to Parliamentary precedent, we understand no 
sum falls to be paid in respect of a tunnel going under a public 
street. The company are, however, to appropriate a portion of 
the surface of the lane behind Rutland Street, and the tunnel is 
to go underneath the Calton Hill. A suggestion was at one 
time made that a subway for gas and water pipes, &c, should — 
be made in Princes’ Street alongside the tunnel, and that this 
should be accepted in lieu of all compensation. Apparently 
this suggestion has not been approved by the Corporation, 
The company are, however, willing to pay to the Corporation 
the sum of 15,000/., which the Town Council could apply to any 
purpose they thought proper. 7 

If the proposals now made meet the views of the Council, 
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we shall be prepared to adjust with them the necessary clauses 

or, if thought better, the clauses may be adjusted in London.— 

We are, yours faithfully, (Signed) DAVIDSON & Syme. 
William Skinner, W.S., Town Clerk. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION, 


THE subject of heating and ventilation has often been dis- 
cussed, and the idea, if not expressed in actual words, seems to 
have been that it is a difficult problem to deal with satisfac- 
torily, and one that yet awaits solution. It is often too pain- 
fully evident that heating means unbearable stuffiness and 
ventilation a cold draught, which leads persons naturally to 
stop up most carefully all inlets for untempered fresh air. One 
of the most successful solutions of the problem of heating a 
building with warmed fresh air without draught seems to have 
been accomplished in the extensive business premises of 
Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome & Co., manufacturing chemists, 
of Snow Hill Buildings, Holborn Viaduct. Making a call there 
during business hours, we had the opportunity of going over 
the establishment, and, as it happened, on a day which was well 
suited for judging of the system, it was an agreeable surprise 
to find that the air inside the building was throughout pure and 
of an equable temperature. The system having been in use 
for some time by this firm—over a year, we believe—is in itself 
a testimony of the soundness of the system as a practical appli- 
cation for the ventilating and heating of buildings. 

The system employed is that of the Sturtevant Blower 
Company, of 75 Queen Victoria Street, EC. This company 
have compiled an elaborate treatise, ‘‘ Heating and Ventila- 
tion: Principles and Application,” in which they fully set out 
the details of their system, and which our readers who have to 
carry out arrangements for heating and ventilation should 
possess themselves of, as they will then have the technical 
details which space will not allow us to give. The name 
chosen is “the Sturtevant patent steam warm-air apgaratus,” 
the component parts of which are a fan-blower or exhauster, 
to be run by belt or with a direct connected engine; a steam 
heater, properly arranged for efficiently heating the air as it is 
drawn across the pipes; and a steam trap for removing from 
the heater the water of condensation. At Snow Hill Buildings 
the air breathed throughout the establishment is taken from 
outside the building, at a convenient distance from the street 
level, carefully filtered to remove any dust and blacks, and 
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drawn into the heater by the fan, and then conveyed through- 
out the building, one of the loftiest of business premises in the 
metropolis, by main and branch ducts. The outer air is intro- 
duced into the heater, the waste steam of a steam-engine being 
the heating agent. On warm days valves enable the supply of 
waste steam to be regulated to produce any required modi- 
fication of the internal temperature ; while in summer weather, 
when the tendency would be to have heated rooms, cool air 
alone from outside is introduced through the building. The 
engine that drives the fan at Snow Hill Buildings is used for 
the lift, which is a necessity in the building on account of its 


am 


height, and it is also in constant use for machinery, as the firm 
do all their own printing. As said above, this small engine 
does the work of ventilating and heating the building, inasmuch 
as it is the mainspring in setting to work the Sturtevant venti- 
lating and heating apparatus. It may be mentioned that, 
having gone through the premises from base to top, that even 
down below the street level or in the office proper, with the 
many clerks and numberless business callers, no stuffiness was 
perceptible, and certainly no draught. Beyond the purity of 
the air, there was no proof that the air was constantly changing 
except for the telltale feather at the mouth of the outlets of the 
various ducts, which showed a steady but constant inpour of 
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ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


| Architects’ Desigus curefully carried out Estimates Free. 
Ww 


j che 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St. S.W. 


Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, SW 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


Stained Glass. 
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air. This firm have introduced the same system at their works 
at Dartford, which is a valuable credential, as showing that 
their experience has warranted them in adopting there what 
they have tried at their London office. _ In fact, the company 
have been, we believe, the first in this country to try this 
Sturtevant system, which is extensively patronised in America, 
in legislative halls, theatres, public buildings and private insti- 
tutions, houses, &c. It is likely to be soon adopted pretty 
extensively in this country, and Messrs. James Branch & Sons 
have already set the example by introducing it into their new 
shoe factory at Northampton. 


= 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL CHAPEL, 


THE alterations of this chapel almost amount to a reconstruc- 
tion of the interior of the nave. The organ has been removed 
from its obtrusive and inconvenient position at the north-west 
corner to a new chamber on the north side of the chancel; the 
west window has been enlarged and filled in with beautiful 
stained-glass representing St. John the Baptist and St 
Stephen; all the dark and ugly glass has been removed 
from the lancet windows in the nave, and its place taken 
by light-toned, decorated quarry glass, leaded with richly 
coloured margins, harmonising delightfully with the colour- 
ing of the walls. But perhaps it is in the treatment of 
these last and the roof that the most striking transforma- 
tion has taken place. Without a plan it is almost impossible 
to give an instructive description of the wall-painting, but all 
the softer-toned colours have been combined to lighten and 
refine the look of the interior. On either side of the nave and 
at the west end are painted the figures of the Apostles in 
panels with columns and capitals, the background to each 
being red or gold. Appropriate texts have been chosen. In 
one panel, on the north side, are shields bearing the arms of 
the diocese, those of the founder of the schools, and of 
Edward VI. The whole, excepting the erection of the new 
organ chamber, has been carried out by Messrs. Jno. R. Lee 
& Co., Limited, Paradise Street, Birmingham, who have given 
very great satisfaction by the thoroughness and excellence of 
their work, 


eee 


FACTORY CONSTRUCTION.* 


IT often becomes necessary to build high mills and heavy 
storehouses over arched water-ways much larger than ordinary 
conduits or sewers. Many of these water-ways, Io to 16 feet 
wide, are built with wooden floors, sometimes sub filled with 
concrete, brick side walls 16 to 24 inches thick and 4 to 6 feet 
high, and brick arches rising one-fifth to one-half the span, 
12 or 16 inches thick. It is obvious that the thrust of these 
arches must be resisted mainly by the earth back of the walls 
(which is filled-in, of course, before the centres are struck), 
This seems rather risky, but I do not remember any instance of 
failure or serious crippling in such a case. These arches are 
usually loaded with 5 to 20 feet of earth, and sometimes piers 
to carry 20 tons each are built upon them, wherever they 
chance to come. In good practice the arches are thickened at 
such places. 

Single race-ways often take the water from two or three 
turbines, say 250 to 4oo c. f. s.; in which cases they are likely 
to be from 20 to 25 feet wide and 5 to 8 feet deep, with side 
walls of rubble-stone laid in cement mortar and brick arches 
of about one-fifth rise and 16inches thick. Where mill columns 
come over such arches, it seems to me best to support them by 
trusses, independently of the arches. 

Many mills are built on the banks of rivers, from which it 
follows, not infrequently, that one wall stands on good hard 
bottom and the opposite one on piles. At the points of change 
we are likely to have a deep foundation-wall on earth bottom, 
adjoining very short piles in soft material, and to feel some 
anxiety as to unequal settlement and possible cracking of the 
superstructure. But in the few cases which have come under 
my own notice I have not observed any such results 

In many cases the bottom on the river side is softer than on 
the other side. It may not need piles, but only a wider earth 
base in the foundation-walls. I have seen a few very old mills 
which were still settling and cracking from insufficient earth 
base on the softer parts of the sites ; but I think these cases of 
long-continued settlement are rare. 

In the very common case of the up-hill side of a mill stand- 
ing on a bank wall with a surcharge of 5 to 20 feet of earth on 
the outside, these walls often yield slowly to the relentless 
pressure. For several months in every year a thick stratum of 
earth is powerfully expanded against them by freezing. When 
the earth thaws, it follows up any yielding which has occurred, 


and the process is repeated in every succeeding winter and 
summer. 


* From a paper by Mr. Edward Sawyer, read at a meeting of the 
Assogiation of Engineering Societies, Boston, 


An accumulation of a few inches of such movements in 
twenty to fifty years, which might not be specially noticeable or 
objectionable ina mere retaining wall, will seriously distort a 
mill—especially an old-fashioned, narrow and high one—throw- 
ing some of the walls out of plumb and straining their connec- 
tion with the others ; also throwing columns out and bringing 
the weights on to them diagonally instead of axially, and 
endangering the stability of small pintles at the floor beams, if 
such are used. Many and probably most old mills with un- 
balanced earth-pressure on one side have been considerably 
distorted in this way. The modern practice of building 
such bank walls with cement-mortar and draining the earth 
behind them will doubtless contribute materially to their 
stability. ; : AAS : 

The large dimensions of modern mills raise into import- 
ance certain considerations, which are. often ignored with 
impunity in the case of buildings cut up into rooms of smaller 
sizes. One of these is that an unbroken floor of 3-inch plank, 
400 feet or 500 feet long, will change its length as well as its 
width, with changes in the amount of moisture which it con- 
tains. I have known a tightly-fitted lower floor of well-dried 
plank to expand lengthwise enough to push the end wall of a 
mill out and crack the side wall at the first window from the 
corner, with no settling, or any change except mere horizontal 
separation. The end wall was well fastened to the floors above, 
and as these did not gain moisture there was no crack any- 
where above the first-storey window. ; 

On the other hand, I recently examined a mill nearly 
500 feet long, which was floored throughout with planks Just" 
from the log. In drying, all the floors above the first storey 
shrunk from four to 6 inches in the whole length, and as they 
were not well fastened to the end walls, after bending these 
walls in an inch or two, they pulled away from them, leaving a 
gap of an inch or more at each end. Of course, the floor- 
beams were also moved toward the middle of the length of the 
mill, and carried the columns along with them. Probably the 
ground floor shrunk but little, leaving the bottoms of the first- 
storey columns about in place, so that they were canted out of 
vertical perhaps 2 inches at the ends of the mill, and diminishing _ 
from that to nothing at the middle. They were about sixteen 
diameters long, so that an inclination of 2 inches _would throw 
their end planes one-eighth inch out of level, leaving only 
small areas in bearing, with crushing pressures at the salient — 
edges, and bending the axes of the columns into reversed | 
curves. If the columns had been made of cast-iron instead of 
wood, the diminution of end surface in}§bearing and the 
resulting concentration of pressure would have been vastly 
greater, owing to the rigidity of the material. : 

If the ends of a column are not plane and square with the 
axis, or if the surfaces against which they bear are not plane 
and level, the same mislocations of the pressures occur, and the 
column suffers still more by being bent wholly to one side 
instead of into reversed curves on opposite sides of the line of 
pressure. 

It is evident that the consequences are the same when such 
mislocations of pressure are caused by poor work in the original 
construction, as well as by any subsequent movement. Pro- 
bably there are many cases where bearing-surfaces, say 9 inches 
in diameter, are open ;; inch at one edge, which may be caused 
by setting a post one-half inch out of plumb, or by other poor 
work. ‘This is too much for wooden columns, far too much for 
iron ones. It seems rather “probable that these poor fits 
materially lessen the resistance to horizontal vibrations of 
floors, which is often troublesome in mills where looms are 
beating. ; ¢ ‘ 

It is common to cast the bearing-plates with rims around 
them, forming sockets to receive the ends of the columns. 
These sockets effectually conceal the worst possible fits be- 
tween column and plate, as made by the most careless builders, 
and also prevent the most careful ones from seeing whether 
the fits are good at first, and whether they remain so. Such 
sockets at the lower ends of columns hold all the water that 
happens to reach them, and are thus very efficient in rotting 
the wood. I have traced rotten cavities made in this way 
several inclies up from the base. ; 

The ostensible reason for making these sockets is to hold 
the columns in place. But ordinarily a central projection, cast 
on the plate, say one and one-half to two inches in diameter 
and one inch long, fitting into an axial hole at the end of the 
column, gives security enough. If the column is bored for 
ventilation the holelis already there. a 

One of the worst fumbles ever made in mill-construction 1s 
in the matter of pintles for carrying the weight from a column 
down through floor beams to the column below, or between — 
loose plates at'the ends of such columns. These have often 
been made of iron cylinders about four inches in diameter and 
with reugh ends. The ill-fated Pemberton mill'teetered out its 
brief life oa props of this kind. A large building was recently 
erect:d near here with oak blocks 5 inches square, trying to 
act as pintles on cast-iron columns 9 inches 'in diameter am 4 
13 inch thick, A high and very heavily-loaded building stoo as, 
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for several years near here, with T-shaped pintles, having 


stems, 2} by 4 inches, butting together in mortiszs through the 


floor beams, and each carrying loads from 200,000 to 300,000 


pounds. As it is practically certain that in many cases the 
ends offset, more or less, at the place of meeting, and that 


many of them were canted so that their end planes were not in 
the same plane, the wonder is that very few of them failed, and 


the building continued to stand till it was re-enforced. 


The method of cutting the beams short, and carrying the 
column down to a plate resting on the column below, which is 


long and strong enough to carry the beam ends also, is much 


safer when properly arranged, and answers well for store- 


houses. 
But for a good class of millwork suitable pintles are much 


better. 


in one piece. 


the joint in sight. 


the lower column. 
good plan to carry the top several inches above the floor. 
Finally, the castings should be centred on the ends of these 
bosses, put into a Jathe and the bearing-ends turned off square 
with the axis. 

I began to use pintles of this kind nearly twenty years ago, 
and have used thousands of them with entire satisfaction. 
They fulfil all the requirements perfectly, and there is no good 
excuse for not using pintles of this general type in all ordinary 
cases, or for using small prisms separate from the end plates in 
any case. 

Many carpenters like to fit floors in very closely, especially 
top-flooring boards. Sometimes these are cut long and sprung 
in with the well-known action like that of a toggle-joint, so 
tightly that the ends of the boards are very noticeably upset 
against the irregularities of brickwork. This, of course, means 
a ptessure of several tons per board. By accumulating 
pressure from several boards in this way, it is easy to bulge 
out a wall or to pull it apart longitudinally, making a crack 
from a window above to one below the floor which exerts the 
pressure, especially in the upper storeys, where the walls are 
thinner and weaker than nearer the ground. 

The non-expert public usually charges such cracks, as well 
as most others, to defective foundations, even when they 
appear far above the ground, and with no other rupture above 
or below them, in which case a very little reflection ought to 
show the absurdity of this notion This results largely from 
the intuitive feeling which most people seem to have that brick 
or stone walls will stand almost any amount of pressure, either 
compressive, tensile, bending or detrusive; partly also from 
the difficulty of realising the meaning of words or figures repre- 
senting very large forces. When represented by the gravitation 
of visible masses of matter like stone or iron, they affect the 
mind for something nearer their real value. People who are 
accustomed to move such masses, up to five or ten tons weights, 
are likely to have a fairly good conception of their magnitudes; 
but if they are not familiar with larger weights, either by moving 
them or trying to appreciate them mentally, all beyond that is 
merely indefinitely large ; it makes but little difference in their 
minds whether you say twenty, fifty, or one hundred tons. 

Many mills for textiles are now made I00 or 125 feet wide, 
and in good practice they are well supplied with natural light, 
better than many narrow mills, in the building of which the 
importance of this matter has often been strangely overlooked. 
Light from combustion is comparatively poor and costly. 
Where much of it is used for several hours in succession, as 
in large and poorly-windowed weaving-rooms, for instance, the 
vitiation and overheating of the air sometimes approach closely 
to the point where operatives of ordinary stamina can barely 
exist, but have no vigour left for work. Doubtless their 
ability for work the next day is also lowered by this; often, 
also, by the colds taken on going out. The superiority of 
electric-lights in this respect is one of their great advantages. 
To secure good natural light in a wide mill the storeys must he 
high and the windows large, occupying 40 per cent. or more of 
the side walls, and leaving but little width of brickwork 
between them Just above these tall and narrow masses of 
brickwork carrying the whole weight there must be large 
Cavities in the walls to receive the beam ends. These condi- 

tions call for well-built walls of good thickness. As ordinarily 
: made, such walls settle together considerably, and this must be 
: taken into account if one wishes his upper floors (supported 
partly on the walls and partly on columns) to remain closely 

level. Window-sills are also more likely to be cracked ; but 

this can be wholly avoided, of course, by proper precautions. 
If window-frames are built-in tightly the pressure forces the 
: Stools down at the ends and leaves them bent up in the middle. 
Perhaps a few words ought to be said here on the 


cs i. 


A very little consideration will show that the end 
plates and the connecting part between them ought to be cast 
The connecting part or stem is best made of 
cruciform cross-section ; and it should extend up to the top of 
the floor, carrying its top plate just above this level, so that the 
column above is favoured as to dry-rot, and is above water 
when the floor is washed, and it also has the advantage of leaving 
This requires a central boss on top for 
holding the upper column in place, as well as one below for 
In extra wet places, like dye-houses, it is a 


controversy between high and low mills. All must admit 
that the objections to heights of six storeys or more are 
of considerable importance, though diminished by having a 
good number of stairways, well located, and by automatic 
sprinklers, &c. As we are all aware, the case for one-storey 
mills has been urged with the greatest vigour and ability here 
in Boston ; but, probably, the great majority of manufacturers 
think the relative merits, as a whole, of this style of mill have 
been over-estimated, and do not believe that the balance of 
advantages generally rests with it. But, however this may be, 
the agitation for some reduction from the old extreme heights 
is a good and useful one. In practice, however, the decision as 
to the number of storeys must often depend largely upon the 
exigencies of the location, the character of the business done 
and other special circumstances. 

One of the most satisfactory reforms ever introduced in the 
construction of mill buildings was the getting rid of all hollow 
spaces surrounded by woodwork. This improvement was 
begun fifty years ago or more by throwing out the old-fashioned 
floor-joists with lath and plaster under them and substituting 
the solid floors now in general use ; and it was advanced a long 
step further about thirty-five years ago by dispensing with steep- 
pitched roofs and substituting flat ones covered with felt, pitch 
and gravel. These steep- pitched roofs made bad fire-risks, at 
the best—very bad as ordinarily finished—and they were ob- 
jectionable in other respects. At first the flat roofs were made 
with r-inch boards, requiring supports by joists not-over 2 feet 
apart. A few years later planks and beams were substituted, 
making the construction substantially like that of the floors, 
excepting the slight slope required. I understand that a mem- 
ber of this society designed roofs of this kind over thirty years 
ago, and began to build them in 1861 or 1862 It seems that 
the same idea occurred to others independently at about the 
same time. Like many other good things, it seems simple and 
obvious enough now; but no one acquainted with the subject 
can compare the steep roof and the flat one without a feeling of 
satisfaction amounting to positive pleasure at the superiority 
and fitness of the latter in every respect. 


PATENTS, 


This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 


may be had gratuitously. | 
APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
3325. William Summerson, for an “ Improved chimney-top 


for the cure of smoky chimneys.” ; ; 

3336 Thomas Bibby, for ‘‘ Improvements in, or applicable 
to saws and other like instruments.” a 

3340. Samuel Sutcliffe, for “ Improvements in hinges.” _ 

3343. Thomas Fletcher, Richard Crag Brown, and William 
Ure, for “ Improvements in brick and pottery kilns.” 

3344. David John Morgan, for “Improvements in furnace 
grates and fire-bars.” j . 

3350. John Tourtel, for ‘“ Improvements in locks.’ 

3375 Frederick William Margetts, for “ Improvements 
relating to doors for churches, chapels, and other public places.” 

3378. Robert William Garside, for “Improvements in sash 
fasteners.” ; : 

3404. Josh. Legge, for “ Improvements in the mechanism of 
lever-rim and other door locks.” ; 

3423. Charles William Summerskill, for ‘““An improved 


compound valve or tap” : 
3430. John Hall, for “ A fancy-bottomed window blind, both 


sides alike.” 

3489 James William Thomas and Thomas Stabb, for “An 
improved apparatus for the raising or lowering window sashes 
or the like.” 

3491. Wallace Fairweather, for “Improved apparatus for 
preventing damage through pressure to water-supply pipes in 
dwelling or other houses.” (J. H. Flesch, Germany.) 

3533. William Bassingham, jun, for “Improvements in 
ventilators.” : 

3559. George Clark, for “The prevention of waste of water 
(the eclipse ball-valve).” 

3578 Frederick Snape, for ‘Improvements in roller-blind 
furniture ” ; 

3584. Gustav Louis Grummt, for “An improved roller for 
blinds or the like, which is adjustable to any width of window.” 

3585. Neville Lloyd Walford, for “ Improvements in range- 


finders ” ; } 
3612. Arthur Howard Hieatymann, for “‘ Improvements in 


portable fans.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W,C, 
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IFFIN'” GAS Fi 


THE 
In the Competition for Gas Engines held by the Society of Arts, 


GOLD MEDAL. 


Awarded to the ‘‘GRIFFIN” Gas Engine. 


Horizontal Type. fommeane acting Vertical Engine, 
rom 4 to 4-Horse Power. 


CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, AND MOST 
ECONOMICAL GAS MOTOR. | 


SUITABLE AND USED FOR 
Hoisting, Sawing, Printing, Pumping, Grinding, Mining, Chaff Cutting, Polishing, 
Organ Blowing, Sewing Machines, Dairy Work, Boot Making, Pulverising, 
Soda Water Machinery, &c., &c., &c., 


Professor JAMIESON, M.I.C.E., F.R.S., Glasgow, in his Scientific Report, says :— 
“Throughout the whole of my electrical test the Engine WORKED VERY STEADILY; in fact I have never befor 
tested a Gas Engine which maintained such uniformity of speed at full power; no pulsation or blinking bem 


observable in the incandescent lamps.” 


| 
| 


And Professor KENNEDY, F.R.S., M.I.C.E., University College, London :— | 

“There is no doubt that it is a most important practical advantage of the ‘Griffin’ type of Engine, that i 

can be made to accommodate itself to variations of resistance not only without alteration of mean speed, but als 
without alteration in the number of explosions per minute, and therefore, without any alteration of steadiness.” 


PRICES AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. F 


SOLE MAKERS AND LICENSEES— , 


DOECrs. EER & Co. 
BRITANNIA ENGINEERING WORKS, KILMARNOCK, N.B 


LONDON SHOWROOM—76 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
GLASGOW—98 Mitchell Street. BRISTOL—2s8 Bath Street. 


Printea by SPOTTISWOODE & CO,, at No, 5 New-street Square, E,0., and published for the Proprietors by P. A, GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No, 175 Strand, W.0., Londo: — 
friday, March 21, 1890, 
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NOTICE. 


Next Friday being Good Friday, THE ARCHITECT w7zl be pub- 
lished on Thursday. All Advertisements intended for this 
Number must reach the Office not later than 3 p.m. on 
Wednesday, April 2. 
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CONTRACT REPORTER. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . ° , - © © 6 
For Quarter Page . . . . : 6 2 oe 
For Half Page . ° ° ‘ ° ’ - 410 O 
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Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
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175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


HastTincs.—March 29 —Local Architects are invited to 
submit Plans for a Block of Board Schools. Mr. J. H. Tendall, 
Clerk, 4 Bank Buildings, Hastings. 

LEITH.—Designs are invited for the Erection of a Public 
School to accommodate 1,400 Scholars. Premiums offered. 
The Clerk to the School Board, 2 Link’s Place, Leith. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ARKLOW.—April 19.—For Wrought-iron Road Bridge over 
the River Avoca. Mr. A. Taylor, Estate Office, Arklow. 

ATHELNEY.—April 7—For Constructing Steel Bridge and 
Abutments over the River Tone. Mr. Cyrus Combes, Engi- 
neer to the Somersetshire Drainage Commissioners, Tisbury, 
Salisbury. 


AYLESBURY.—April 14.—For Paving Works, with Concrete 
Foundation, &c., Market Square. Mr. George Cannon, Sur- 
veyor to the Local Board, Aylesbury. 

BARRY Dock —April 1.—For Building Forty-six Houses. 
Mr. David Jones, Secretary, Holton Land and Building Co, 
Limited, Vere Street, Cadoxton. 


BATLEY —April 2.—For Building Four Through Houses.. 
Mr. Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 

BATLEY.—April 3.—For Building Assembly Room, Club, 
and Caretaker’s House. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, 
Westgate, Dewsbury. 

BATTERSEA —April 8.—For Additions to Mortuary, Church 
Road. Mr. J. T. Pilditch, Surveyor to the Vestry, Bridge 
Road West, Battersea. 

BECKENHAM.—March 31 —For Unclimbable Iron Fence 
with Entrance Gates, &c. Mr. G. B. Carlton, Engineer to the 
Local Board, Beckenham. 

BisHOP’s STOR1TFORD —April 8.—For Building Lock-up, 
&c. Mr. Urban A. Smith, County Surveyor, 2 Victoria 
Mansions, S.W. 

BLACKTOFT.—April 3.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Gowthorpe House, Blacktoft, Yorks. Mr.Wm. Johnson, Archi- 
tect, Hailgate, Howden. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—March 31.—For Supplying and Fixing 
Two Sets of Three-Throw Pumps (each to raise 8,000 gallons 
per hour). Mr. F. W. Lacey, Surveyor, Town Hall Chambers, 
Bournemouth. 

BRITON FERRY.—April 3.—For Building Chapel at Graig. 
Mr. W. Jones, 5 Osterley Street, Briton Ferry. 

BROADSTAIRS.—March 29.—For Building Convalescent 
Home. Mr. J. R. Vining, Quantity Surveyor, 89 Chancery 
Lane. 

BURGH-LE-MARSH. — March 31.— For Construction of 
Cattle and Sheep Markets. Messrs. Thimbleby & Son, 
Solicitors, Spilsby. 

BURNLEY.—March 31.—For Building Board School. 
Joshua Rawlinson, Clerk to the School Board, Burnley. 

BUTTERSHAW.—April 2.—For Building Lodge and Stables. 
Messrs. M. Brayshaw & Co, Architects, Bowling Old Lane, 
Bradford. 

CAMBORNE —April 15.—For Buildings for the Public 
Rooms Company, Limited. Plans, &c., at the Office of the 
Company, Cross Street, Camborne. 

Carpirr.—April 5.— For Alterations and Additions to 
Nos. 26 and 27 St. Mary Street. Mr. S. Rooney, Architect, 
Caledonian Chambers, Cardiff. 


Mr. 


VERITY BROS. CALL LANE, LEEDS. LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STREET, B.C. 
: 


‘ROLLING BOLT. MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 


NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing é } 
he knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


the pressure is equal in both ways of turning t 
We are also manufacturers of— 
The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &e., 
which can be fixed in any position. 
Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &e. 
Catalogues Free bu Post. 


bit, 
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CARLISLE.—For Alterations, &c., for Mr. W. F. Wilson. 
Mr. Joseph Graham, Architect, Carlisle. 

CHARLES.—April 7.—For Restoring Parish Church. Messrs. 
Gould & West, Barnstaple. 

CHELTENHAM.—April 2.—For Alterations to Hot-water 
System in Front Block of Union Workhouse. Mr. J. T. Darby, 
Architect, Tavistock Place, Cheltenham. 

CHURCH.—April 8—For Taking Down, Enlarging and 
Rebuilding Bridge at Church, and Two Bridges between Milnrow 
and Oldham. Mr. Wm. Radford, County Bridge Surveyor, 
1 Princess Street, Manchester. 

CLAYTON.—April 3.—For Building Four Houses. 
Hodgson, Architect, Queensbury. 

CLITHEROE.—-April 4-—For Extension of Retort House, 
Wrought-iron Roof, &c. Mr. W. Miles, Manager, Gasworks, 
Clitheroe. 

CLIFTON, YORK.—April 11.—For Building Vicarage House, 
St. John’s. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George 
Street, Halifax. 

Cork.—April 1.—For Rebuilding portion of Wandesford 
Quay Wall. Tne City Engineer, 20 South Mall, Cork. 

DENFORD.—April 3 —For Building Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. 
J. Wills, Architect, Market Head, Derby. 

DUuBLIN.—April 2.—For erection of w.c. Buildings, Bath, 
and we. Fittings, Bakehouse Ovens, Disinfecting Chamber, 
&c. Mr. Thomas H. Atkinson, Clerk to the Guardians, North 
Brunswick Street, Dublin. 

East BARNET.—April 1.—For Reconstruction of Brick 
Sewer (500 feet). Mr. G. W. Brumell, Engineer, Local Board 
Offices, Station Road, New Barnet. 

EDINBURGH —April 2.—For Construction of a Brick 
Pressure Relieving Tank. Messrs. Leslie & Reid, CE, 
72A George Stree’, Edinburgh. 

FLIXTON.—April 2.—For Forming Effluent Channel, Lay- 
ing Two Lines of Outlet Pipes in Embankments, &c, at 
Sewage Farm. Mr. Hooley, C.E., Union Offices, Patricroft. 

FRYSTONE.—April 2.—For Building Fifty Dwelling-houses. 
Messrs. Richardson & Simpson, Architects, 26 Bond Street, 
Leeds. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—March 31.—For Building House. 
Mr. Sidney Rivett, Architect, Hall Quay, Great Yarmouth. 

HALIFAX —March 31.—For Additions to Shed. Messrs. 
Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 


Mr. H. 


——s 


HALIFAX.—March 31.—For Building Shop, House, Ware- 
house and Stable, Queen’s Road. Messrs, Jackson & Fox, 
Architects, 22 George Street, Halifax. 

HAVERIGG.— March 31.— For Building Church. Rey, 
W. G Bird, Haverigg, Millom. Ate. 

HETTON-LE-HOLE.—March 29.—For Building Two Dwell- 
ing-houses with Stabling. Messrs. Plummer & Burrell, 
Architects, 46 Cloth Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

HEXHAM —For Building Business Premises. Mr. W. H. 
Knowles, Architect, Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

: HUDDERSFIELD.—April 3 —For Building Dairy, for Mr. 
J. E. Bannister, Green Street. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, 
Architects, Huddersfield. 

ISLAND OF LEWIS.—March 28.—For Construction of Har- 
bour at Port Ness. Messrs. D. & T. Stevenson, C E., 84 George 
Street, Edinburgh. 

F-ESWICK.—April 7.—For Construction of Vagrant Wards 
for the Cockermouth Guardians. Mr. Bell, C.E., Nook Street, 
Workington. 

LAMBETH.—April 2.—For Painting, Distempering, Whiten- 
ing, &c., at Workhouse, Kennington. Mr. W. B. Wilmot, 
Clerk to the Guardians, Brook Street, Kennington Road, S.E. 

LEEDS —For Building Out-Patients’ Department, New 
Ward Pavilion, Pathological Department, Isolation Wards, and 
Lodge at General Infirmary. Mr. George Corson, Architect, 
25 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—For Building Two Lock-up Shops and Synagogue. 
Mr. B. Saipe, 60 Templar Street, Leeds. 

LEEDs.—April 12.—For Construction of Underground 
Urinal and w.c.’s, Briggate. The Borough Engineer, Leeds. 

LEITH.—April.—F or Construction of Main Intercepting 
Sewer and Sea Outfall. Mr. W. Percival Lindsay, 16 Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. 

LEYLAND.—April 2.— For Extension of Wesleyan School. 
Mr. W. Forrester, jun., Architect, Leyland. 

LEYTON.—April 1.—For Constructing a Three-foot Brick 
and Concrete Sewer (150 yards in length). Mr. Wm. Dawson, 
Surveyor to the Local Board, Town Hall, Leyton. 

LEYTON.—April 1.—For Supplying, &c., during Two Years, 
Patent Victoria Stone (32,000 yards super) and Aberdeen 
Granite Kerb. Mr. Wm. Dawson, Surveyor to the Local 
Board, Town Hall, Leyton. 


PERFECTION IN DOOR SPRINGS. 
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|/The EMPRESS * VICTOR” 
is the neatest of all 
Pneumatic Springs. Does 
its work better, and ean 
be fixed where others ean- 
not. It is made in various 
sizes to suit large or small 
doors. 


back or on either hand | , — 


of doors. Fixed quickly | | — 


by any one, and can be 


taken away when re-| 


moving to other premises. | 
CROW RBI ro Silex. TRAGE | MARK. 


SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE i= 


SPRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


PATHNTEHE, 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E., 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


QU EE DW nile. 
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Full particulars of these, as also of 

R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, ~ UI 
Burglar-Proof Fasteners, Meee 

and h‘s other Patents.and Specialties, all known to be of Tn 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class va 
International Awards, will be sent on application as a 

above. ul) 
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LoweEstTorT.—April 3.—For Building House at Oulton 
Broad. Mr. Sidney Rivett, Architect, Hall Quay, Great Yar- 
mouth. 

MANCHESTER.—April 1.—-For Excavation, Brickwork and 
Masonry, Steel and Ironwork in Widening Viaduct between 
Central Station and Cornbrook. Mr. W. G. Scott, CE, 
Central Station, Liverpool. 

MANCHESTER.—April 3 —For Asphalting at Ardwick Park. 
The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MOTHERWELL—For Additions to Public School. 
Alexander Cullen, Architect, Motherwell. 

NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE —March 29.*—For Building Police 
and Fire Brigade Station. The Clerk to the Watch Committee, 
Town Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NOTTINGHAM —For Building Bakehouse and Appurtenances 
at the Union School. Mr. A. H. Goodall, Architect, Market 
Street, Nottingham. 

RAVENSTHORPE.—April] 2.—For Building Warehouse and 
Weaving Shed. Mr. Reuben Castle, Architect, West Gate, 
Cleckheaton. 

READ.—April 2.—For Building Constitutional Club, includ- 
ing Heating ‘and Ventilation. Mr. V. Dunkerley, Architect, 
Bank Chambers, Burnley. 

RICHMOND. — March 31.— For Drainage of the Kew 
Gardens District. Mr. Walter Brooke, Town Surveyor, Lower 
Mortlake Road, Richmond. 

RODBOROUGH — March 31.—For Additions to Board 
School. Mr. W. H. C. Fisher, Architect, 6 Rowcroft, Stroud. 

RUTHIN.—April 23.—For Building Police Station and Con- 
verting part of existing Building into Cells, and for Building 
Washhouse and Repairs at Llansilin Lock-up. Mr. R. Lloyd 
Williams, County Surveyor, Denbigh. 

SALISBURY.—April 7.—For Saddle Boiler, Circulating Tank, 
and other Work in Connection with Hot-water Supply at 
Infirmary. Messrs. John Harding & Son, Architects, 51 Canal, 
Salisbury. 

SHIPLEY.—March 31.—For Building Villa Residence, Moor- 
head. Messrs. Mawson & Hudson, Architects, 2 Exchange, 
Bradford. 

STAFFORD.—April 12.—For Erection of Workshops, &c , at 
the Gasworks Mr. J. F. Bell, Gas Engineer, Stafford. 


Mr. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


ST. MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND.—April 3.—For Superstructuie 
of New General Post Office North. Mr. H. W. Primrose, 
Secretary, H.M Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

STONEHOUSE.—April 7.—For Building Police Station and 
Petty Sessional Court. Mr. James Medland, County Architect, 
15 Clarence Street, Gloucester. 

SWANSEA.—April 7,—For Building Liberal Club House. 
Messrs. Bucknall & Jennings, Architects, Worcester Place, 
Swansea. 

TIVERTON. — April 1. — For. Building Sanatorium for 
Blundeli’s School. Me. E. F. C. Clarke, Solicitor, Tiverton. 

ToNG.—March 29.—For Building Liberal Club. Messrs. 
Empsall & Clarkson, Architects, Tyrrel Chambers, Bradford. 

TREDEGAR.—April 3.—For Building Town Hall, Public 
Market, and Abattoirs. Messrs. Graham, Son & Hitchcock, 
Architects, Victoria Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

TREDEGAR.—April 8.—For Retort Benches and necessary 
Ironwork. The Manager, Gasworks, Tredegar. 

WASHINGTON.—April 1.—For Building Eleven Cottages. 
Mr. William Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

WATLINGTON —April 2.-For Building Church, Christmas 
Common. Mr. Walter F. Cave, Architect, 8 George Street, 
Portman Square, W. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — March 31.—For Extension of 
Landing Stage at Pier. Messrs. Price & Wooler, Surveyors, 
Weston-super- Mare. Z 

West Ham.—April 15 —For Construction of Brick-Lined 
Concrete Outfall Sewers (880 yards), with Bellmouth Chamber, 
Manholes, &c. Mr. Lewis Angell, Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Stratford, E. 

WIMBLEDON.—April 14.—For Building Fire Engine Station 
House. Mr. W. H. Whitfield, Clerk to the Local Board, 
Broadway, Wimbledon. 

WINDERMERE.—March 28.—For Building Stabling, Coach- 
house, Byre, Barn, and other Buildings at Beckside. Mr. John 
Stalker, Architect, Kendal. 

WIVENHOE —-April 10.—For Building Board Schools for 
460 Children, and for Alterations and Additions to Present 
Schools for Boys, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. J. W. Start, 
Architect, Cups Chambers, High Street, Colchester. 

WorsSLEY.—April 2.—For Extension of Main Sewers, Roe 
Green.—Mr. Hooley, C.E, Union Cffices, Patricroft. 


“THE PECKHAM” SYPHON CISTERN 


a) al iT my : 


— 3 - Simple and 


MILTON SYER, 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustra 


PATENTEE AND 
MANUFACTURER, 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. BOARD OF WORKS. 


NO RUBBERS. NO VALVES. 


Silent in Action. 
Flush of Two or Three Gallons. 


Passed by the principal London and Provincial Water Companies. 


36 RYE LANE, PECKHAM, S.E, 


tion which has appeared in “THE ARCHITECT ” can now be obtained ina 
separate form suitable for Framing :— 


Certain and Uniform. 


THE BARD. 


FACSIMILE OF CARTOON BY PROFESSOR MAILLART. 
Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 


Price Oue Shilling; free by post, 


carefully packed inside patent roller, 


One Shilling and Threepence. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO.. 


175 Strand. London. W.C. 


BELLS, INDICATORS, WATCHMAN’S DETECTORS. 


: | Before Specifying ARCHITECTS are invited apply to 


PP. JOLIN & CO., Ninoy Wine st, BRISTOL. 


CATALOGUE, price 63d. Post Free. ESTIMATES FREE. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TENDERS. Betas 


cor Completion of Marine Mansions Hotel, Bexhill-on-Sea, 
Mr. J. B. WALL, F.R.I.B.A, Architect, Walbrook. 


~~ 


ABERGAVENNY. 


; pnthny ee » £3,138 8 
For Building Billiard-room, and other Alterations and Addi- we 1 Holloway . : ; ° 2 ey 4 re) 
tions to Osborne House, Abergavenny. Mr. E. A. JOHN- P. Jenkins . ‘ é " > ; ; . 2,700 0 0 
SON, Architect, Abergavenny. Quantities by Architect. Eldridge & Cruttende 4 ; i : . 2,682 0 0 
T. Foster, Abergavenny . 3 P : .£1,090 0 a J. King. ; : é : ; : » 2,479 9 90 
J. G Thomas, Abergavenny . : : Iolo oO O J. W. Webb. : , t 4 j . 2,369 16 0 
C. MALVERN, Cheltenham (accefied ) 4 : OOD Oso J. G. NICOLL, Catford (accepted). : . 2 3350neiee 
BECKENHAM. 
i BURNTISLAND. 
For Pye wa pan Re ee Mr. GEORGE 2. For Building Public Schoo], Binnend, Burntisland, for the 
of ABEL) act kh a eee Landward School Board. Mr. ROBERT LITTLE, Architect, 
Tesanafoe Bromley <a L470 1 1 48 Townsend Place, Kirkcaldy. Quantities by Architect. 
T. Hudson, Wood Green . inh? SUNG 2 grb Gib Accepted Tenders. 
T. Lansbury, Bromley . ; ; 5 eB OT2 WO’ IL J. & P. Jackson, mason and brickwork ; - £693 Joan 
Mayo & Co, Limited, Brixton 5% J79)° 2" 3 2,825 6% A. Waddell, joiners work . . =. = ws 435 8 OO 
E. & W. Iles, Wimbledon - ' YUI665 AB 40 J. Williamson, slater, plaster, &c. i : .\ 149.12aae 
Mid-Kert Building Works, Beckenham . 3 216th 40 10 W. Crow, plumber’s work . . . . - 93 1f 6 
Mow Lem & Co, London (accepted) - . 2466 12092! D; Low & Son, heating, ... .4 5 
Tootswood Road. | Wm. Dick, painter’s work . : : : - 20,70 ae 
H. Sandford. 5 : : : : 2) 1,297 007085) | Cae 
T. Lansb : ‘ F : : : : 6 ; : : 
Mavens Co, Limited : ; : ; ‘ ae a : For Temporary Market in The Hayes, Cardiff. Mr. WM. 
Hk), Wik bles ot ; : ; , : Peer HarPuR, M.I.C.E., Borough Engineer. Quantities by 
E.. Prices Hayesta ae ahs. nee : . wet f5r828404.86 Engineer. ; ; 
Mid-Kent Building Works . . . . 805 0 0 | S- Shepton & Son, Cardiff. . . . «£48010 o 
MowLeM & Co. (accepted) . . . «. 7or18 xr| J. Allen, Cardiff. . . . . . ©. 4791270 
Langley Road. A. Lewis, Cardiff. 5 - : : 5 . 467 10 0 
H,. Sandiord Son hye et ee Se Ore omer D. Davies, Cardiff») i001 LJ 0 ee 
Collier, & Co., Beckenhamte i) J. 1 Od uaa T. Richardson, Cardiff. =. . . . +» 34311 © 
T. Lansbury. : : : i , , 766 18 3 J. GIBSON, Cardiff (accepted) é : . 268 5 cocras 
Mayo & Co, Limited 2 : : : : 694 10 7 
Mid-Kent Works. : 5 5 : - 649 0 oO ‘Idi CUR Aa puaa £ a 
PHS WU eee : Boa eae: ae For Building House, &c., at Cumwhitton, for Mr. John Scott. 
MOWLEM & Co. (accepted) , : Pe SSGs 19 nk eR hee MURCHIE, Architect, 21 Lismore Terrace, 
arlisle. 
BOURNEMOUTH. | Accepted Tenders. 
For Limmer Asphalting, for the Bournemouth Commissioners. J. A. Ferguson, builder ‘ é : ; ~ £155 .5 
Mr. F. W. Lacey, Surveyor, Town Hall Chambers. J. Garner, joiner . ; . , . : . S14 oo 
Limmer Asphalting Paving Co. : : og 28535 Emmet Ling R. M. Ormerod & Son, plasterer : ‘ 2 8°46 oem 
Brunswick Rock Asphalte Paving Co. . oy wi 2dO on, 3 D. Armstrong, slater . : a ; : 2 2 ee 
The French Asphalte Co. : i : 1103, sciei> D. Canning, painter and glazier . 4 : Pe Wy Pref 
BRADSHAW & CO. (accepted) . : : + 1,004 6 71 G. Sowerby, plumber . : ; ; F - 3 \ eee 


THE 


“METEOR” 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 

Most Economical, Simple, Durable. ~ 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 

Rivals the Eleciric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 

Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 

Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
025°" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 

_ By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor ig fixed to the concrete substructure at shor6 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors composed of any size or shape blocks, 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, seving expense and being quite as sound and effective. Dry, 
noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &c. Nice appearance for living rooms. Wolisned tor dancing, Immovable 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also large 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices and Samples apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. ; 


Also Hardwood Floors, withspecial joint for secretnailing, Thin Victoria Floors laid on deal or old floors, witb special glue and secret nailed. 
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CONWAY. 


for Works of Drainage end Watcr Supply at Llysfeen, for he 


Conway Board of Guardians. Mr. 


Engineer. 


For Alterations 


T. B. FARRINGTON, Providiag Cooki 


Workhouse, Droxford. 


DROXFORD. 


and Additions to the Heating System, 


ng Apparatus, Baths, Tanks, &c., at the 
fr. A. E. J:t.Guy, Arebiest, 


R. D. Marple Pie Mis s,0 ame Meare: 79 Albert Road, Southsea. 
Collingwood, Rhyl Te T433870 0 E. Prior, Petersfield nt £2636" fo 
Q. Merris, Carnarvon : 5 1542)-70-.0 A. Grant, Landport : : & Sgt Gite 
E. Jones, Conway and Llandudno 1395 *0!.0 C. GILLHAM, Landport (accepted ) 242 0 0 
E. Roberts, Conway . 1.354 9 O W. Learmouth, Landpoit 2391 140..6 
J. Evans, Old Colwyn 1235060: 40 Portsmouth Water-Fitting Co. - 2 237212810 
T. Bugbird, Carnarvon : : : SePIs1 20" O470 Jenkins & Son, Leamington ; : 220 0 O 
R. Malabas, Liverpool . . ~~ - gia Ror pallor, 7s 
For Evecilon oh isiseand! Boller howse/Odal Gtorenen 
or Erection of Engine and Boiler-house, Coal Store, Chimne 
DARVEL. Shaft, Cottage and other Works, &c. Contract No. sf 


For Erection of House at Darvel, Ayrshire, for Mr. A. 
Mr. T. H. SMITH, Architect, 17 and 18 Basing- 


Jamieson, 
hall Street. 
Anderson . : c : ° 2 : UL i5250n, 0 5.0 
DEWSBURY. 

For Adding Storey to Cricket Pavilion, Savile Town, for the 
Dewsbury and Savile Cricket and Football Club. Mr. S. 
Suaw, Architect, 2 Unicn Street, Dewsbury. 

Garthwaite & Blackbura, Dewsbury . : eee OUnO 
F. Bottomley, Dewsbury . |. : : 200) OF 50 
W. Hopcson & Sons, Dev sbury (accepted ) 2008 07 O 


FARNBOROUGH. 
for Certain External Iron Staircases at the Union Workhouse, 
Locksbottom, Farnborough, Kent, for the Guardians of 
Bromley Union. Mr. J. LADDs, Architect, 7 Doughty 
Street. Mecklenburgh Square. 


Knowle Asylum Waterworks, for the Hampshire County 
Council. Mr. EDWARD T. HILDRED, Engineer, Southall. 
Quantities by Mr. John W. Gristen, 59 Chancery Lane. 


R. R. Facey, Taunton, Somerset 41,9702 20 
J. Plummer, Fareham ; : : F A OSS. WO 
W. H. Simonds, South Street, Reading . <4\ 11,499 JOpRO 
J. Crockerel!l, Milford Road, Landport, Hants. 1,445 15 o 
Claridge & Bloxham, Banbury, Oxon 3 el GOR LOMO 
W. Neil, 165 Turners Road, Bow, E. 1,319 0 “o 
W. Franklin, Portswood, Southampton 1 200m OnO 
Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton . P27 S Oe OusO 
P. T. HALL, Bedford Row, Southsea (accepted) *1,202 0 0 


For Supplying, Laying, and Fixing certain 3-inch Water 


Mains, Castings, Sluice Valves, Wrought-Iron Service 
Pipes and Fittings, Erecting Iron Tank, Supplying and 
Erecting Engine and Pumps, Building Engine-room and 
other Works, at Stubbington House, Fareham, for Mr. 
Montague H. Foster, C.C. Mr. EDwarD T, HILDRED, 
Engineer, Southall. 


G. Smith & Co. . : d 276;107 0 
Hau, Beddall & Co.* . ‘ : imi27 4500 20 Henry Clark, Fareham £816 10 oO 
W. Whitford & Co. 5 2750 10 W. Learmouth, Portsmouth : F ; BP Lforss. ley 16 
T. Potter & Sons. : : 25 9010 Water Fittings and Sanitary Engineering Co., 
Hayward Bros. & Eckstein. 245,.0 0 Portsmouth. : : ; : io 7Oseenen 2 
G Smith & Co. (amended) . 2TORcO™ LO G. Holdaway, Fareham "aun Oko 
Marshall & Hatch : , 198 0 O J. Crockerell, Landport 714 0 0 
The Lion Foundry Co. 195 15 O Arthur J. Gould, Fareham . 680 0 oO 
R. Crane . ; : ; . A ‘ 3 GIS eee ae) Geo. G. Darby, Fareham 668 7 8 
St. PANCRAS IRON Co. (conditionally accepted) 148 0 0 Thos. P. Hall, Southsea. : : : 205100 
C. Smith & Sons, Birmingham . 2 : Hayy ale tau.) Wm. JENKINS & SON, Leamington Spa (ac- 
* Including builcer’s work. cepted ) ; : : ‘ gOS 2a Jae 0 
Bec, ed Prater, | QUEX IRON COMPANY 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, UANTITIES, &e., LITHOGRAPHED, 0 y 
Accurately and with despatch. KILBURN, NW. 


22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C 


Erits or Quantitisgs, SprciricaTions & Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUGINE 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
® ans of Extarss, with or without Views. taste- 
fally lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
Sprague’s TABLES, upon application, or stamped directeo 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


WANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 

j Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, dc. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written an 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 


Peay & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 


 Bailway Station, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ Y 
BATH STONE { Specifications and Builuers’ use. | 8 


Adnress_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts, 


METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) 
20 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1899 
now ready, price €d. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, £ky ights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


NU seeULAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 


SEYSSEL, 


ASPHALTE, 
&e, 


MONUMENT CHABBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,E.C, 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 
aaa nae a 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 


ENGINEERS, &Xc., 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


BLOCK , PAVING 


Wwe Wor Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 


ay 


o0D- 


on application to 
THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
Woop PavinG AND STEAM 
oS Joinery WorRKs, 
4 Clapham Junction, 


d Estimates and full particulars 


S.W. 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 
Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &ce. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


MARBLEWORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
TO ORDER. 


Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 


Show-Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &c. 


WILKINS & SONS, 
88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 


| BEADING GASES FOR TH# ARCHITECT. 
| Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.Oe 
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FRENSHAM. 


For Building Infant Schoolroom at Parish School, Frensham. For Rebuilding Nos. 


Mr. SIDNEY STAPLEY, Architect. 


A. Purish, Farnham . é 
Tompsett & Kingham, Farnham ° 
J. Parratt, Farnham .. . ; r 
Diamond & Sons, Farnham ° , 
A. Chuter, Mi'lbridge, Farnkam. . 
GARTHORPBE®. 


For Erection of New Primitive Methodist Charel and School 


at Garthorpe. 


Hill & Holmes, Luddington and Garthorpe 
GILLIAD & WATERLAND, Garthorpe and Lud- 


dington (accepted ) 
HASTINGS. 
Reconstruction of Sea Wall, 
PALMER, Borough Engineer. 
Holme & King, Liverpool : , 
Taylor & Co., London. : : 
Bell, Tottenham ; - : ° 
Jenkins, Hastings . ‘ 5 


For 


For Alterations and adaitiond” at The Hermitage, Silverhill 
Mr. ARTHUR WELLS, F.R.I.B A., Archi- 


Park, Hastings. 
tect; 25 Havelock Road, Hastings. 
Taylor Bros., Hastings ‘ 
Thos. Salter, St. Leonards . 5 
Eldridge & Cruttenden, St. Leonards . 


KIRKCALDY. 


For Building Board School, Kirkcaldy. Mr. R. LITTLE, Archi- 


Hastings. 


43; 44, 45, 46, and 47 Threadneedle 


Street, and Nos. 1, 2, 3,and 4 Crown Court. Mr. T. H. 
A wr? @) fo) SMITH, Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall Street. 
: 278 0 oO W. Brass & Son . 3 , .£195770a8 1o 
» + 247 © O| For Road Improvement Works, Highbury, for the Vestry of 
: ae AO St. Mary, Islington. Mr. J. PATTEN BARBER, pate 
wht ihat22 1790 5°) | Slacksonse son, Stroud Green Road £6 78 0 © 
Rutty & Son, Bow ; : : 658 0 oO 
T. Adams, Kingsland . : : : : : 652 "ome 
W. Nicholls, Wood Green . : . 65 O8D 
P2520 OO J. Pizzey, Hornsey... A : ; ; » 635° “ome 
W. Griffiths, Kingsland : 5 631 0 oO 
A me 1074 LOn oO Aspinall & Son, Stroud Green Road ‘ 625 0 O 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster 586 0 & 
Mine i: F. French, Liverpool Road A ; A {1} 70°o Ta 
W. WALKER, Holloway (accepled) . . . 542 0 06 
. . £2,997 0 o| For Erection of New Studios, Oakley Street, Chelsea, for Mr. 
: 3 92;736)80 fo W. Douglas. Mr. E. ELTON HAWKINS, Architect, 19 York 
Horr G5oMmiou/o Buildings, Adelphi. Quantities by Mr. C. G. Saunders, 
‘ sielg305ni0 TO FSI. 5 Agar Street, Strand. 
Stanley G. Bird ‘ : . £4,698 Oo 0 
T,,i./Green, 3 ? : : » 3,959 0 @ 
W. H. Smith ee 3,953) 0 ae 
Thos. Gregory Co. 3,867 0 O 
j ante ; p Wm. Johnson : : |) , 9 4j6j00to mam 


17030870 40 


tect, Kirkcaldy. Quantities by the Architect. 


Accepted Tenders. 


G. Smith, mason’s work. ; . 
M. Wishart, joiner’s work . : . 
A. Darling, plumber’s work 3 “ 
P. Watt, slater’s work : : ‘ 


Moyes & Grant, plasterwork 

Barnet & Morton, heating . 

H. Ritchie, gates and railings 

A, Simpson, painting : . , 


LONDON. 
For Rebuilding No. 69 Wood Street. 


Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall Street. 


W. Brass & Son ; . 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING] 43 & GHISWELL STREET, ris tient 


AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder's Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each ; by post, 1s. 8d. 

Twe've-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 
Ask for ‘‘SURVEYING LIST,” 


WW. WATDPSODT& SOMmNs, 


Opticians to HM. Government, 


3138 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


“GEEENY is Bes) D CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to I4inch; 

seven days. Fineness, 2, 500 
meshes to squareinch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
\ and Hereford Water Works. 

) Specially adapted for Con- 


i crete Floors and Street Paving. 


Hy 66 
Hy ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
=F] Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs, 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. 


BY Specially 

adapted for laying encaustic 

tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, 
BLUE Li4s Limg#, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements. 
Bricks, mpssrest ge: Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 


HyYDRAULIO 


Steam ‘Sawing, Moulding, robe and ae 


a 


Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agenis for the ‘FROSTERLEY” 
always on hand. 


For Pulling-down and Re. testi No. 32 Hanbury Street, 
Spitalfields, E , for Mr. C. A. Vignes. 
Architect, 80 Leman Street. 


Mr. JOHN HuDsoN, 


With With 
Zinc Roof. Asphalte Roof. 
F. W. Horey, Whitechapel . £1,029 0 0 £1,047 0 © 
> PRYAOO Eaton & Co., Whitechapel 997 0 O 1,022 O16 
. 152 ery LO T. Little, Whitechapel 997. 0 O — 
: ATG NOOO S. W. Hawkins, Old Ford 873 0 O 904 0 0 
: 280 Oo O R. G. Battley, Old Kent Road 844 0 O 859 0 O 
: P27 5 Ouro Coulsell Bros, Bethnal Green 842) (O-KO 874 0 © 
2 eos 210s yO W. GLADDING, Mile End se 
Oa 1s 0 cepted ) : ° 696 0 oO Wil 0 ao 
: GS1T0 58 liror Improvement Works, | Forest Hill. 
Allenby Road. 
Mr, T, H. SMITH, Mowlem & Co. . ; : : : : . 651 0 O 
Flouston Road. 
. £,2,026..0 oO W. & J. Woodham : » 540 0 0 


JOHN DALE, 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, a Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Co‘our, snd Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
© Model Dwelling,” New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


oF ) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


DARK GREEN. 


FoR PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


In Small Sizes, 


FOR 


CHAFF CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
VENTILATING, 
PUMPING, &. 


HEINDLEY.| 


IN SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 


>) 


LONDO. 


MARBLES }n eee VICTORIA STREET. 


Works—BOURTON, DORSET. 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
repaired. No stoppage of 

Works required. 


| Colliery Signals 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed. LEsti- 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


TELEGRAMS— | 
“Blackburn. Nottingham.’ %& 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.] LIMITED. 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, £&c., 
Every information to be obtained at the Company's 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 


| Sole Proprietors : NIGHT. NG ALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby 


“BALTIC REDWOOD.” 


Specialty: 
Awards 


rize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886 ; 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 18R6. 
OLUME XUuli OF THE AKUHIDBOD, 


Handsomely panne in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 
Of 76 Streud, Lonion, W.C. 


Marcu 28, 1890.] igtind Gate be Oe 


i 


LONDON — continued. LONDON—ontinued. 
For Improvement Works, Dewhurst Road, Hammersmith. | For Enlargement of Board S: hoo', Gravel Lane, Houndsditch, 
—— Mr H. Mair, C-E., Surveyor. by 210 Plices. Mr. T. J. BA‘LEY, Architect. 

" ~ Neave & Son, Paddington : ‘ ; ; £998 0 oO Brickwork built 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington . : ‘ 974. 0 O : - in cement. 

f E. Rogers & Co, Notting cet ; . : Besar oc Staines & SOL mr. . “£2 044 0 0 © £2,0745070 
W. G Coat, Hammersmith. . 804 00 W. L. Kellaway . 1,972 16. 6 1,998 17’ 10 
Tomes & WIMPEY, Hammersmith (accepted) napgai oO o|| wae: Nightingale foie .. 1,923 0 0 Puce ge Mao 
Serff, Chiswick Killby & Gayford . . 1,920 0 O 1,965 0 0 

: : wi 69820: 0 
Atherton & Latta : Tan?,O89 2,009 1,952 0 O 
For Enlargement of Board Scho, Flora Gardens, Hammer- J. Greenwood & Son . ~  wifersey fe) © alien (op We) 
smith, by 2co Places. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. Colls & Sons ; ; oe. D,50r (Qiao 1,822 I0 oO 
Soy ageteae da J. Marsland ; ‘ 7 ye tek Te 1,777, «8 0 
Peto Bros. . ‘ 5 » £1459 ey es = For Provision of Classroom to Mee ceimedate Fifty Children at 
E. Lawrance & Sons . et vata Bort — the Upton House Truant School, Homerton. Mr. T. J. 
Lathey Bros. : : ‘ 1,336 O29) =e BaILEY, Architect. 
T. Boyce. ° : Ren OL 0 Als iGe ue O Atherton & Latta ; ; ; 7 - £348 0 O 
J. Marsland . : : 1,188 *0 O C> Cox : : F ; : : 3 Oma O 
Meeolls & Son. . «;.- L182 0 0 I D6 o o| John Grover & SonC2}t ,;  ,- Deowaiynt ANE ao 
_ For Enlargement of Board School, Duncombe Road, Upper erik rare ie (hm er ted! oe s 
Holloway, by 400 Places. Mr. ae fo BAILEY, Architect. ; ‘ ; re 
Pee econ bcnie For Old Materials of the ater of Delescan on the Hugh 
, in cement. Myddelton Board School Site, the Contractor to Clean 
Killby & Gayford . ei4ig20 St° £14,150 0 O and Stack 250,000 of the Best of the Old Bricks, which 
J. Grover & Son. 13,649 9 oO 13,759 0 0 will remain the Property of the Board, and also Stack 
Peto Bros. . : » 13.622 0 0 13,706 0 0 2,500 yards of Hard Core, &c., on the Site. 
Dove Bros. 13,493 0 O 13,605 © O| John Spencer.) cabinet Meeaene “Bh 20 0 O 
Gro.3. Williams & Son. 13,400 O O 13,5200 0 0 George Tatum . 4 ‘ ; : ; 1,110 0 O 
W. Goodman. . .« 13,348 0 0 13,502 90 0 Ghristopher Casey s-sg0, tr. ue. ens 1,065 rome) 
B. E. Nightingale .. nl3522012:0'1 oO 13325Ere 0 Henry Laing . : . ; ; : 35°925 3Q"0 
E. Lawrance & Sons... 12,913 0 0O 13,023. 0 O William Blount : ; ; ; 880 0 o 
For! Enlargement of Board Se West Square School, E. Mayes & Co. . ‘ . . 507 10 6 
‘Southwark, by 400 Places. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. John Milo : : : ‘ . . 503 9 O 
Bric wore built Speller Bros. . e 8 ’ ’ ? 4990 90 oO 
: in cement. R. Evans & Co. a a A % A % 410 0 9 
B. E. Nightingale E “£9: 426 0 0 £9,526 0 O B. Goodman , ; ? r ; : nL KSise Ons 
Dove Bros. . 8,280 0 O 83055. 0 1O C. Gude & Son : : A ‘4 - : 25.0 9 
Patman & F otheringham ey, sEQT,..Our O 3271+ 0.-0 
Colls & Sons : : 8153 (one) 3.230% 0 0 LOST WITHIEL. 
Peto Bros. . ma? 205300. CO 8,052 o o| For Building Working Men’s Institute, Lostwithiel. Mr. A. E. 
Stephens, Bastow & Cre 7,899 0 O 7,070 0 0 SKENTELBERY, Architect, Lostwithiel. 
W. H. Lorden & Son . ~- 730790.-0 .O 7.007" GO John Reed, Plymouth . ‘ £657, Oo 
J. M. Macey & Sons . © 87,007 4,10. 0 7-921 30.) 0 ie BASSETT & H. T. BRown, ‘Lostwithiel (ac- 
D. Charteris : : 227,53oe,0 -O 7,035 .-0 "0 cepted) . : ; : ; 575120 -O 
Lathey Bros. : ; a4 OULOe O 7,570 0 oO! J. Stephens, Lostwithiel ‘ ; : : +<—543--O0—0 


«ADAMANT: “HULL.” &5 is. EE: TSE: w’s ates 1887, ay Brussels, 1888, 


C= “ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


es ADAMANT S Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 


CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England 
SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


(ee FLOORINGS OAX BLOCK FLOORINGS 


. One inch and +-inch thick. One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 


Immense Stack alw ays ready for Laying. For Material only, exclusive of Laying. @ 


TParpiee 8 g7iiamn 
of Preparing, for Laying inch as Floor 
on vo or Stone. 


Turpin’s Patent, 


Qe ALTO WOOD 


CARVING. 


Architectural Designs oe ee ~ 
Executed in all Styles. welt 1 Conerebe floor 
nerete $100 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL AWARDED FOR 


Telegraphic Address : 144 ond ahtont 
“ACME, CARDIFF.” Street, E.C. 


FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 


f-inch Parquet ann 
G9 ) Wood Backing j 


8 | THE ARCHITECT. [Marcu 28, 1890. 


SUF PLEMENT : 
eo SsSsSssSsmsSsSsmmHBBROhhMD9hD———————————— 
LOUGHTON. NEW PORT. : 
For Works of Sewerage and- Sewage Disposal at Loughton, | For Building Premises, High Steet, Newport, Mcn. Mr. 
Essex, for the Epping Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. BENJAMIN LAWRENCE, Architect, Newport, Mon. Quan- 
EDMOND EGAN, AR.IL.BA., Engineer, Loughton and tities by Mr. Charles Miles. 
16 Union Court, Old Broad Street. Stephens & Bastow, Bristol . : 5 - £5,499 0 oO 
Tanks. Sewers. wade. J. pew reba $ d rn ig Fi f mi oe 
Gibsanit ; é ; . £2,200 £4,300 £380 radwell, Newport and Barrow-in-Furness . 5,235 © © 
Ha Welle ; : . 2,193 3963 369 R. Price, Shrewsbury ; : ‘ F 5,195 © oO 
J. J. Robson . , .. 2,193 3,794 366 = SSeS , : - 5050 0 0 
Harry Hills oy 25078 3.921 408 eorge Wilkins, ew ports . . 5,040 0 O 
John Mackay 2,126 4024 402 These tenders do not include supply of tezra-cotta by 
Cooke & Co.. 2,029 4,425 564 Cattybrook & Co., nor the ironwork by Messrs. Measures Bros , 
G. Bell . 2,C05 3,941 439 nor the sanitary plumbing, the whole of which amounts to £956, 
W. Gaddin . 1,994 3,364 390 NORTHWOOD. 
Collier & Catley 1,960 4,320 414 For Erection of Pair of Villas in the Hatlowell Road, North- 
Bloomfield 1,933 3,945 466 wood. Mr. ARTHUR Hocwoop, Architect, 25 Plough 
Thos. Adams : 1,838 4,499 459 Road, Rotherhithe, London, S E. 
Thos. Rowley : : 1,756 4,613 392 T. ELKINGTON (accepted ) j : £970 0 © 
Holliday & Greenwood. 1,750 5 976 435 PANDY. 
Eli Wilson . . 1,739 3,700 350 For Additions, &c., to Ty Derlwyn, Pandy, for Mr. C. F. 
J. Neave 1,728 4,230 500 Crawshaw. Mr. E. A. JOHNSON, Architect, Abergavenny. 
Bentley . oO 4.180 380 Quantities by Architect. 
Leis ee mere 450 J. G THomas, Abergavenny (accepted) £270 O78 
Cornish * a6 Sane rhs at: PETERBOROUGH. 
CES Foster 219 tis 404 For Building Workshops, for Messrs. Crawley & Son, Priestgate. 
W. J. Cuthbert ) ares she 309 Mr. M. HALL, Architect, Huntly Grove,. Peterborough. 
Accepted Tenders. Hipwell, Wisbech : ; ‘ , . . £378 10 0 
W. French, Buckhurst Hill, for Tanks ard Hammond, Peterboroogh’\j: 5\ Sit 
Seware ©. ‘ : : ; £5,220 0 0 Sibley & Hill, Peterborough : $ 5 VE hy) Vom 
W. J. Cuthbert, Cottage, &c. 309 17 6 Sharp & Freeson, Peterborough . : : 2) 3101 One 
Engineer’s estimate . ; F 5 5,800 Oo O res Peterborough. # : : “11305; ae 
#Tender tonal, Jenlock, Peterborough ‘ : . 302 1 ae 
iy eA IS ings, pit eeeee . . : , . 300. Ome 
For Erection of New Brewery, Stabling, Boundary Walls, &c, Gisiige Per inoeee é } ; ‘ : a) i 3 
for Mr. W. Mercer, of Maidstone. ’ Mr. ARTHUR KINDER, BRIDGEFOOT & SON, Peterborough (accepted) . 272 0 © 


Architect, Saffolk House,’ Latirencé Pountney Hill, 
Cannon Street, London.’ Quantitfes by Mr. Alexander H. 
Kinder, 34 Clements Lane, London. 


PONTYPRIDD. 
For Building Schoolroom, St. Catherine’s Church, Pontypridd. 


Brewery. BSipine: Mr. ARTHUR O. EVANS, Architect, 16 Market Street, 

Geo. Hodges, West Malling . £2,978 19 4 et O70 19111 Pontypridd. Quantities by Architect. 
W. H. Archer, Gravesend. 2-657) OUO (Hien: © fe W. Thomas & Co., Cardiff ‘ . £1,375) nee 
H. Stiff, Dover . ; : - .2,685' "oO Oo 535, 0: 0 E. Turner & Sons, Cardiff 1,348 0 O 
G. E. WaLiis & Sons, Maid- M. Julian, Pontypridd ‘ ‘ » 1,344° Onno 
Stone (accepted) 2420 "0 0 aed «gem €2) Watkin Williams, Pontypridd . 1,254 0 O 


The 


Telegraphic Addresses: 
Chief Offices “ OOLITE, BATH.” 


and Quarries 


LONDON OFFICE, “ OOLITE, LONDON,” 


QUARRIES. 
BOX GROUND. 


COMBE DOWN. 
8TOKE GROUND. 
WESTWCOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


THE BATH ST 


Head Offices: BATEZ. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a 
position to supply every description of Bath Stone 
from any and all of the quarries previously owned 
by 

Pictor & Sons. 
Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. 

Isaac Sumsion. 8. R. Noble. 
Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


R. J. Marsh & Co., 


ONE FIRMS. LIMITED, BATH. 


STONE FIRMS, L1. 


LONDON DEPOTS. 


G. W. Railway Mileage Statioz, — 


Paddington. | 
L.& 8. W. RB. Station, 
Nine Elma, 


SUMMER DRIED | 
SEASONED STONE 
FOR WINTER USE. 


Z 


- 


a 


H.W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


OPEN. 


tilator, 


Improved Glass 


—— 


Toproved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. 


Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. 


Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding 1 


Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 


a 
Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, sees: 
§ Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements. 7 
> New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ £ 
2 Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain £ 
5 Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. ¢ 
3 H. W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular 


also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 
Glass Sliding Ventilator 


and Sliding Ventilators ;" 


SHUT. 


Guass SELLERS’ COMPAEY 
< EXHIBITION, 


| ee 


Wesreasa 
\ VE 
Vere 


e Ventilator 


ouv) 


Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 


Ottice: 28a UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


Marcu 22, 1890.] Eee OAR GET POT. 7) 


S JPFLEMENT 


ROMFORD. ST tATF ORD. 

For Enlarging the Albert Road Schools, for the R mford | For Erection of Shop and Warehouse in Burford Road, Strat- 
School Board. Mr. JOHN HUDSON, Architect, 89 Leman ford, for Mr. Samuel Clapp. Mr. JOHN Hupson, Archi- 
Street. Quantities supplied. tect, 80 Leman Street. 

D. Argent, Barking . b ; , : Wl 7s eO O W. R. Baney, Forest Gate . 3 : : PLISOr aS 

T. Bruty, Hornchurch ‘ : 4 : aus LSOW Oe © A. Reed, Stratford ; : Rey 4 dwie bin’) 

VA eo pe ae yas ‘ : : SAAR SWE ao tele: NorToN & SON, Stratford (accepted) . ; TOG Care: 

. Gladding, Mile End . - 3 r Pa. O3 SOU (O 

Coulsell Bros., Bethnal Green . - é feet 033 BOP OO) oe pein WN OSREE bi rae M 

Barnes, Titcrd : ; Se or het ing SEDTDR ea ay EGE (a CHARLES 

HAMMOND & SON, Romford (accepted) : Se eOE7ur O'rO Eee Se pag ok comsoury sae 
SHINFIELD. Samuel Foster . i ; 5 A " 1 £4,005 11000 

For Construction of Wrought-iron Bridge at Shinfield, Berks, No competition. 


for the Berkshire County Council. Mr. J. Moris, Sur- 


veyor of County Bridges, ad Friar Street, Reading. WREXHAM. 


For Bailding the Wrexham Reform Club, with Four Shops. 


S. Hipwell, Wisbech . : 

Bec itchded 2 Ate mec} sea. foo a! Phage ae Mr. M. J. GuMMow, A.R.LB.A., Architect, Regent Street, 
C. Crowe, Tottenham . ‘ ‘ -eF 0500.10 a ag ree 

The Universal Patent Pulley Co ip Gad .! fieh sab ake -E. Samuels, Wrexham. 6s. £2,992 0 0 
E. G. Dulcken & Co, London . i ; ees tot G Benjamin Owen, Wrexham. f ; 511 2;878S80TO 
S. Griffiths, Reading . ; : WEL72OU0 Davies Bros., Wrexham . » 2668 10 3 
Perrin & Long, Shiten ; ‘ ; ‘ . 56813 6 HUGHES & OwEN, Wrexham (accepted ). #4255758. Soni 
Hilysaght London”. 9 =. Ow... 30 | . J Gethin, Shrewsbury. +i aunr2y504,4 Onto 
E. Margrett, Reading . : : . 3 . 512 0 o| For Erection of Artist’s Studio, wrestatn for Mr. T. Jones. 
J. O. Brettell, Worcester . 4 : ’ 49 487715 73 Mr. M J. GuMMow, A.R I.B.A, Architect, Wrexham. 
Seaeme ce Go, Reading) 9) 8 (8 8 8. 47aea5co | Henry Jones, Wrexham «ow 8) £599) 00 
J. Pickthall, Lechlade . : : ret i * 4600 W. E. Samuels, Wrexham . ba hatin490h@s5 0 
J. Ellis, Reading. : : ; : ‘ eertosel saad BENJAMIN OWEN, Wrexham (accepted) ; . 400 0) o 


For Alterations to Victoria Brewery, Wrexham, to Convert 
same into Flour Mill, for Mr. F. Allmand. Mr. M. J. 
GuUMMoOwW, A.R.I.B.A, "Architect, Wrexham. 


ST. ALBANS. 
For Additions to Messrs. Freshwater & Co.’s Factory, St. 
Albans. Mr. T. FOSTER WOODMAN, Architect. Quan- 


tities not supplied. Davies Bros, Wrexham . j : LT O7 5h 14 25. 

Design A. Design B. Benjamin Owen, Wrexham . : ial OO 7m On 4 

J. & W. Savage, St. Albans £1,111 0 0 634 0 Oo W.E. SAMUELS, Wrexham (accepted) : 1;O3TR Ono. 
C. CHAMBERLAIN, St. Albans . 1,030 0 0 *559 0 Oo 
J. Bushell, St Albans : AMLOGA SD O15.0 694 0 O 

C. Miskin, St. Albans : Se BTOSS.V On<e 755 O16 TRADE NOTES. 

Be orga pauceesn : : Of op 3 ie " s THE Metropolitan Asylums Board on Saturday considered 

‘ Te girs “pg oe ah *A t d 925 tenders for painting at hospitals of the Board. The lowest 

cette satisfactory tender was from a Dover firm, whose tender was 

WALSALL. much under London firms generally, and was not much more 


For Erection of a Double-Lift Telescopic Gasholder, at the | than half the tenders put in by some London firms. The 
Pleck Gasworks, Walsall. architects considered that certain work should cost 1,030/, and 


J. W. TILDESLEY, Willenhall (accepted ) . . £4,772 0 oO there were tenders amounting to 2,293/. 


MATIC 


Suitable for use in Hotels, Refreshment Bars, Coffee Houses, 
Hairdressing and Bath Rooms, Lavatories and domestic 
purposes, whereby the great waste of gas usual in Water 
Boilers is entirely avoided. 

The Automatic arrangement is so constructed that when 
the water begins to boil the large gas burner is turned out, 
leaving only a small flash jet “alight, and upon the water 
getting below the boiling point, the gas burner immediately 
reli iohts itself, the same action continuing automatically for 


eee Se pEIEEn  scmecepenponsminneaes 


any length of time. 


ie Automatic Regulating Apparatus, marked A, can be fitted to any 
existing Water Boiler at moderate cost. 


aL 
For Prices and full Particulars, apply to the Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


‘HE WENHAM COMPANY, Lim., 


UPPER OGLE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 


inchester Branch:—5 DEANSGATE. Birmingham Branch:—121 CORPORATION STREET. 
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THE twenty-eighth and final quarterly report of inspection 
by Major-General Hutchinson and Major Marindin of the 
Forth Bridge, states that the foundations of all the piers were 
excellent, and that the whole of the masonry was of a very 
superior quality. Proper and sufficient provision had been 
made for expansion and contraction, both of the rails and the 
main members of the bridge. Every part of the great under- 
taking is a wonderful example of thoroughly good workman- 
ship, with excellent materials. That both in its conception and 
in its execution it is a credit to all who have been connected 
with it. 

NEw cycle works have been erected at Coventry for the 
Sparkbrook Manufacturing Company, and special attention has 
been paid to the ventilation, which is carried out on the Boyle 
system. 

THE Waterworks Committee of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion have decided to place in the hands of Messrs. Monk & 
Newell, of Bootle, the construction of an important part (No. 4 
section) of the Thirlmere aqueduct. Operations are to be 
commenced immediately, and the work is to be pushed forward 
with the utmost rapidity. 
j@° A STAINED-GLASS window has been erected in the parish 
church, Boxmour, Herts, in memory of the late Mr. Thomas 
Woodman, who was for twenty-nine years churchwarden of the 
parish. The window is by Messrs. S. Evans & Sons, West 
Smethwick, Birmingham. 

THE amended tender of Mr. C. Haywood, jun, has been 
accepted by the Coventry Schoo! Board for the new school and 
other works. 

«+ THE Acton Conservative Club is warmed and ventilated hy 
means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, supplied by 
Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

we: SOME friends of the late Colonel King-Harman are about to 
erect an elaborate memorial brass in the parish church, 
Margate. The design shows upon the left the family coat of 
arms, surmounted by the colonel’s crest, and above the whole 
is a rich gable, ornamented by crockets, and the intervening 
ground filled with minute detail. The whole of the ground in 
the body of the brass has been cut away and matted, leaving 
the inscription in bold relief. There is a wide border round 
the whole consisting of elaborate work, fine in detail, to give 
effect. The brass will be mounted upon a black marble slab. 


The execution has been entrusted to Messrs. Jones & Willis, 
London and Birmingham. 


WE are informed by Messrs. Colthurst & Harding, of the 
Alpha Works, Millwall, E, Phoenix Works, Bristol, &c., that 
they have purchased from the Millwall Lead Company the 
paint, colour, and varnish business (including the stock) which 
has for the past 100 years been conducted by Messrs. Pontifex 
& Wood. This they will carry on at their recently erected 
works at Millwall, in conjunction with their old-established 
works at Bristol. Having laid down the most modern plant 
they are open to meet all competition. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF a 
MACHINERY, de. 5 


WE continue this week our notices of the exhibits in the 
Agricultural Hall in connection with this Exhibition. 


Mr. H. HEM, 41 Holborn Viaduct, London, EC. 
(Stand No. 177.) 

Two specialties are shown. The patent “ Helios” fire- 
grate, in which the fire is visible, is self-feeding and stmoke- 
consuming. This will burn from six to twelve hours without 
attention. The patent “Hestia” stove is specially designed 
for the use of schools and public buildings. It is arranged for 
slow combustion, and may be fired to burn from four to twenty- 
four hours without further attention. 


Mr. HENRY MULLER, 22 Mary Ann Street, Birmingham, 
(Stand No. 106.) 

Several of the patent “ Alpha” gas-making machines are 
exhibited, also some cooking apparatus and special burners 
used in this system. The apparatus is very simple; it is 
actuated by a weight, after winding up which, and introducing 
a supply of gasoline, gas for combustion is produced as 
required, there being no storage. The weight requires winding 
daily, and the supply of gasoline renewed every two or three 
weeks. The consumption of 23 gallons of gasoline (of which 
the average price is about Is. 6¢. per gallon) yields about the 
same amount of light as 1,000 cubic feet of coal gas. The 
practical success of the system is attested by the large number 
of machines in use both in the United Kingdom and abroad. 
This generator may also be used in combination with a gas- 
engine for which Mr. Miiller has a patent. 
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Messrs. DUNAWAY & SON, 183 & 185 Hornsey Road, and 
2 Mayton Street, London, N. 

The most prominent exhibit at this stand is a handsome 
air of wrought-iron gates made by the above firm, which are 
fective in design and of first-class workmanship. Other 
pecimens of wrought-ironwork are shown, amongst which we 
joticed gas and electric-light brackets, fenders and standard 
amp-stands, &c, also brackets for outdoor suspension lamps. 
[he exhibits are uniformly good. Messrs. Dunaway are 
pakers of the ‘ Noctiluque” patent reflecting lanterns for 
hop-front lighting, which are also exhibited. It is claimed for 
hem, amongst other advantages, that they give a light equal 
o three ordinary reflecting burners, and that the flame is per- 
ectly steady in a gale of wind. 


Mr, HENRY BASSANT, 87 Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, 
London, W. (Stand No. tor ) 

Mr. Bassant exhibits a very choice selection of designs for 
lados, walls, and ceilings of dining- and drawing-rooms, &c. 
[hese are executed in his patent wood tapestry, and well 
llustrate its suitability to the decorative purposes to which it is 
\pplied, and the taste brought to bear upon its arrangement. 


~ATENT WIRE-WOVE WATERPROOF ROOFING Co., Limited, 
108 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. (Stand No. 153.) 
A shooting-box, covered externally with the wire-wove 
oofing, exhibits its application. It is lined with match-boarding 
vithin, leaving an air-space between the two coverings to 
‘sure comfort under climatic variations, to withstand extremes 
n which this covering is adapted. 


Messrs. WRINCH & SONS, St. Lawrence Works, Ipswich, and 
57 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. (Stand No. 118.) 
_ Amongst Messrs. Wrinch & Sons’ numerous exhibits atten- 
ion first falls upon their iron and canvas pavilions, which are 
ade in oblong, octagon, and other shapes. Framed in orna- 
‘ental wrought-iron, and draped with canvas of pattern and 
olour to harmonise with the structural material and form, 
hese erections are pleasing in appearance as well as strong 
nd light. They are made in sections to bolt together, each 
‘ection being fitted with its appropriate curtain. Cricket, 
athing, and other tents are also supplied, and it is obvious 
“ the extension of this system of construction for analogous 
eee is not limited. The dog-kennels and runs we have 


ECTRIC LIGHTING. 


_ Schemes and Estimates free from 


ODY & ANDREAE, 


‘MUNICIPAL LIGHTING,” 


BY FRED. H. WHIPPLE. 
A comprehensive treatise upon the public 
lighting of towns. 
Price—paper, 4s. 6d.; Russia, 8s. 6d. 


not space to notice at length, but their arrangements are such 
as to leave nothing to be desired. Among the poultry appli- 
ances attention is attracted to a combination poultry and 
pigeon-house, with chicken-boxes and hatching-boxes, which is 
a new specialty. Duck-houses, dove-cotes and rabbit-hutches 
find a place, and there is a creditable collection of lawn-tennis 
implements. 


Messrs. G. B. KENT & SONS, I1 Great Marlborough Street, 
and 15 to 19 Robinson Road, Victoria Park, London, E. 
(Stand No. 125.) 

In a collection of brushes and brooms of every description 
and for all purposes we notice that of painting brushes one 
standard quality, ‘‘the best,” only is exhibited. Customers 
therefore should have the satisfaction of knowing that if they 
order brushes of this class no inferior quality can accidentally 
be sent. The manufactures are, however, all good. Hard 
woods for brush-making and specimens of bone and ivory are 
also shown. 


Mr. A. G. HAMILTON, The Quintin Matsys Forge, Griffin 
Street, York Road, London, S.E. (Stand No. 23.) 

That the art of producing beautiful work in wrought-iron is 
not lost is amply proved by an inspection of Mr. Hamilton’s 
exhibits. His wrought-iron sign brackets are excellent in design 
and execution, and the remark applies equally to his electric- 
light fittings in wrought-iron and also to his table lamps in the 
same material ; in fact, where each is appropriate to its purpose 
it is not desirable to particularise one design as superior to 
others. Hamilton’s patent flower stand is a very useful 
article. It consists of a light iron base frame, from which rise 
tubes of different lengths, rings of stout wire (in which flower- 
pots can be placed) pivot in these tubes, so that the flowers can 
be arranged in any desired position, ‘and the whole moved 
without disturbing them. The stand holds from twelve down 
to eight pots without showing a vacancy. 


Messrs. RICHARD ANDERSON & Co., 1o1 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C. (Stand No. 28.) 

Messrs. Anderson exhibit lightning-conductors, samples of 
wire-rope, and other fittings ; also models showing the method 
of fitting terminal points. It may be mentioned that this firm 
are the inventors of the solid copper tape lightning-conductor. 
They have received eight first-class prize medals for their 
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Messrs. SHAND, Mason & Co., 75 Upper Grouad Street, 
Blackfriars, London, S.E. (3tand No. 53.) 

This firm exhibit asteam fire-engine, of the London Brigade 
pitterr, capable of throwirg 350 gallons of water per minute 
Messrs. Shand’s engines are too well-known to require particular 
descrip'ion. In substantial construction and good finish the 
work is irreproachable A variety of fire escapes and other 
apparatus and firemen’s equipments are also shown, and there 
is an interesting exhibition of patent automatic sprinklers in 
operation daily. 


Messrs, RICHARD JOHNSON, CLAPHAM & Morris, 24 and 26 
Lever Street, Manchester, and 310 Winchester House, 
London, E.C. (Stand No. 74 ) 

Any material that will resist the ravages of fite is always 
worthy of atten'ion. That “Johnson’s Wire-lathing ” is effec- 
live in this respect has been proved by experience Ina fire 
at the Ardwick Dye Works, Manchester, a few months ago,a 
fireproof ceiling constructed of this material remained practically 
intact, after having been subjected to intense heat and streams 
of cold water for upwards of an hour. The lathing is formed of 
galvanised wire netting, about }-inch in mesh, laid upon strips 
of varnished hoop iron about 32-inch wide, fastened edgeways 
by special staples across the joists, fron 6 to 9 inches apart. 
The netting will always be away from the joist by a distance 
equal to the width of the slip of iron. There is thus between 
the netting and the joists always a sufficient thickness of 
plaster to protect the latter, even though the under surface of 
the ceiling may become red-hot. ‘ Johnson’s Patent Woven 
Wire and Iron Fireproof Partition Walls” form another deve- 
Jopment of this invention. These walls are from 3 to 4 inches 
thick, and besides being fireproof are practically soundproof, 
a very great advantage compared with the construction of 
many modern houses. The material is supplied in such a 
form that it takes but little skill to apply it, and it may be used 
for the protection of pillars and girders, 


JAMES Root, Wood Green, Lendon, N. (Stand No. 88.) 


Mr. Root exhibits a variety of brushes and brooms, amongst 
which we may especially draw attention to his metal-shouldered 
distemper brushes. These brushes possess the great advantages 
that the hairs are not liable to fall out, and that the metal 
shoulder case strengthens the stock and secures the wire from 
loosening, while it adds to the appearance of the brush. The 
brushes shown are well finished and of excellent material. 


TURPIN’S PARQUET FLOOR, JOINERY, AND Woop-Caryin 
COMPANY, Limited, 22 Quee i’s Road, Bayswater, 
London, W. (Stand No. 25.) 

We notice among the various specimens of floorsork th 
inch-thick oak block and inch-thick antiseptic beech b’ock fo: 
hospital, church, and other floors. These latter must especialls 
recommend themselves for such purposes, especially in these 
times, when the dread of infection has been so widely extender 
by recent bio'ozical researches. The oak chimneypieces an¢ 
marble mosaic floors well repay inspection. 


THE NEW WIRE-WOVE ROOFING Co, Limited, 754 Queer 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. (Stand No. 52) a 

The special ies of this company are “ Carboline,” an Opaque 
roofing material used as a substitute for slates, and “ Duroline? 
a transpa ent material used as a substitute for glass either ir 
roofing or in windows. These materials are made in sheets 
Io feet by 4 feet, and have an average weight less than 4 oz 
per superficial foot. - It is claimed that they are flexible, water. 
proof, and unaffected by atmospheric changes. 


INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT Co., Limited, 3 Victoria Man- 
sions, London, S.W. (Stand No 98 ) 

The most striking advantage of the  Welsbach 
property of showing delicate colours. 
pleasant, and in some respects it presents advantages over the 
electric light. A 20.candle “ Welsbach ” lamp consumes 
2} cubic feet of gas as compared with 5 cubic feet of gas by a 
standard Argand burner giving 16 candle power. 


Messrs. LEwis & LEwis, Cambridge Heath Road 
(Stand No. 176.) 

Messrs. Lewis exhibit several saw-benches and some other 
wood-working machines. The make and finish of these 
machines is all that can be desired, and about them are some 
adjustments that will be appreciated by practical men. 


” light is its 
Its light is steady and 


, London, E, 


Messrs. W. SMITH & J. CLAYDON, 160 High Street, Borough, 
London, SE. (Stand No. 56) ; 

The enamel paints exhibited by this firm have some advan- 
tages worthy of notice, amongst which may be noticed the 
glassy surface presented when the paint has set, a surface that 
may easily be cleansed. This is a quality which recommends 
the use of these enamel paints in hospitals, and especially in 
convalescent homes ; their utility in our homes is obvious. 
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Messrs. MESSE’ & THORPE, 8 Quality Court, Chancery Lane, 
Londor, W.C., a1 d Gedling Street, Dockhead, London, S.E. 
(Stand No. 140.) 

The fire-Lucket fire-extinguishing arrangements patented by 
Messrs Messer & Thorpe are worthy of consideration by all 
vho are responsible for the safety of large or small buildings. 
. vertical rectangular tank is fitted with side guides (with 
oternal racks), so arranged that a bucket being lifted cannot 


“suck up” with the bucket beneath, which is held down by the 
agagement of a small tooth at each end of the handle with a 
oth of the rack. The value of such a steadying contrivance 
obvious. In an “experimental” fire people are cool; in an 
stual one they are not, and herein lies the advantage of this 
‘cangement. Although the tank supplied contains sufficient 
ater for ordinary emergencies, it may be connected with an 
“dinary automatic supply for mills and other large buildings. 


_ Mcssrs. BUHRING & Co. 102 High Street, Islington, 
London, N. (Stand No. 78.) 
This firm exhibit sone oil-stoves and lamps of their well- 
nown types. The glass and ceramic exhib‘ts a:e worthy of 
‘tention. 


_CHAMPION Gas Lamp Co., 37 Southwark Bridge Road, 

1 London, S.E. (Stand No. 42) 

The improvement in the lamp exhibited by this company 
(sists in its regenerative arrangements. The form of the 
me is radial, and the air conducted to the burner is heated 
Hfore reaching the coal-gas, and therefore insures perfect 
mbustion. 


| Mr. S. P. CATTERSON, Globe Lamp Works, Newington 
| Causeway, London, SE. (Stand No. 19) 
| Had we space to describe the construction of the “ Libra” 
‘eumatic lamp, our technical readers would require no 
tther explanation of the causes of its utility. In bref, it 
mprises an excellently constru.ted burner, s«rved with 
jmeral oil from a reservoir above the level of the burner. The 
angement is such that the pneumatic equilibrium between 
*oil reservoir and the burner is maintained by a current of 
© passing through an annular passage between the oil-pipe 
éd one external to it, which has an open inlet. A valve of 
‘st ingenious construction allows the reservoir to be supplied, 
wether the lamp is burning or not. The ordirary 14-inch 
inp holds sufficient oil to serve for forty-five hours, and gives 
élight equal to thirty sperm candles. One point not to be 
<erlooked is the coolness of the oil reservoir ; this we tested by 
tich upon a lamp in full action. Perhaps the strongest recom- 
I:ndation of this lamp is its resistance to wind currents—the 
€2atest enemy to oil lamps. Asa lamp in exposed places it 
Is resisted the gales of the past winter, and upon that ground 
ame may it be commended for use in small townships and 
Vlages, and in the railway-stations so situated that a reliable 
© lamp is indispensable. 


Mssrs. YATES, HAywoop & Co., 95 Upper Thames Street, 
London, E.C. (Stand No. 82.) ~ 

Messrs. Yates’s exhibits are numerous, and in all points 
wrthy of commendation We have space only to allude to 
Sne leading specialties, among which we first notice the 
P-ent “ Lift-up-fire kitchener.” We will not say this is “the” 
bt kitchener to be had ; but.it is so constructed as to present 
Cain special advantages. It is an open or close-fired range, 
amay be desired. Acting as an open fire-range, when the 
: (Say after cooking) falls low the grate and front bars may 
taised ; the front bars are jointed, and the act of raising 
tm permits the upper part to fall forward and form a bar 
uon which utensils may be placed ; the return of the grate is 
iy. Messrs. Yates also exhibit an arrangement by which a 
Tége can be worked alternatively by coal and gas. Should 


of 


: 
: 


the fire drop, the heat may be maintained by gas. The ion 
mantel-shelves and over-shelves exhibited are good, and afford 
the architect a means of carryirg out his own designs in house- 
decoration, which otherwise could only be effected at greater 
cost. 


Mr. JAMES ADAMS, 7 Union Street, London, S.E. 
(Stand No. 94.) 

Mr. James Adams’s patent pneumatic check single and 
double action door springs certainly deserve their name, 
“The Slave,” in the exactness of their action. The doors do 
not overrun, and the spring and check action are both adjustable, 


BRITISH GAS ENGINE AND ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
LIMITED, Mansfield Road, Gospel Oak, London, N.W. 
(Stand No. 155.) 

Atkinson’s patent “Cycle” gas engine is exhibited working 
dynamos. The pecuiiarity of this engine constructionally 
regarded lies in the mode of linking up the piston to the main 
shaft, which is effected by the employment of a connecting-rod 
and a “toggle” movement. The piston thus arranged makes 
four strokes for each revolution of the main-sha{t, and these 
strckes are not all of the same length. The working or 
explosion stroke is made much longer than the compression 
stroke, and thus economy is gained by allowing the exploded 
gases a higher rate of expansion than would otherwise be 
obtainable. The engine shown is 1 horse-power, but we 
understand they are made to upwards of 12 horse-power. 
These engines are manufactured by Messrs. Manlove, 
Alliott & Co, Limited, of Nottingham, as sole licensees for 
England. 


THE BLACKMAN AIR-PROPELLER VENTILATING COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 63 Fore Street, London, EC. (Stand No. 173) 


Several sizes of Blackman’s “ Air-Propeller” are exhibited, 
one of them, 48 inches in diameter, being shown in motion. 
These fans are appropriate for either exhausting or blowing 
large volumes of air for ventilating, cooling, or drying purposes. 


Messrs. J. H HEATHMAN & CO, 2 Endell Street, and 11 High 
Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. (Stand No. 2 ) 


Amongst the numerous exhibits by this firm we specially 
notice several kinds of telescopic, extension, and convertible 
ladders for scaling and other purposes. The combined ladder, 
which can be used as two separate ladders, a pair of steps, or 
an extending ladder, presents great conveniences for general use. 
The work is of very sound quality, and it may be mentioned 
that Messrs. Heathman & Co. are now making 400 scaling 
ladders of new pattern for the London Fire Brigade. Messrs. 
Heathman’s new Barrow pumping-engine adapted to be worked 
by one man is a serviceable machine. A great variety of fire- 
extinguishing appliances, such as grenades, hydrants, special 
hose, &c, are also manutactured by this firm. 


Messrs. ALLDAY’S & ONION’S PNEUMATIC ENGINEERING CO, 
Limited, Birmingham, and 110 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
(Stand No. 154 and Arcade ) 

Some portable and smiths’ forges of excellent construction 
are exhibited by this company ; also water boshes and tue- 
irons and other forge appurtenances. A silent fan in action Is 
very satisfactory in its performance, as Is also an improved 
“Duplex” Roots blower, combined with engine. The piston- 
rod of the latter drives both shafts of the blower, through con- 
necting-rods passing one from each end of a short cross-head 
to its respective shaft, thus obviating strain on connecting 
gearing. Another very useful tool, also shown in action, 1s the 
Glossop patent pneumatic-power hammer ; It 1s under perfect 
control at very high speeds, and for light work may be strongly 
recommended. Allday’s patent “Climax” forge, with blower 
to work by hand, fixed behind the tue-iron plate, is very com- 


pact and serviceable. 


THE PATENT Woop DECORATING Co, Limited, 6 Academy 
Buildings, Fanshaw Street, Hoxton, London, N. 
(Stand No. 147 ) 

We find here a large collection of Mitchell’s patent ladders 
for agricultural, horticultural, building, and general purposes, 
which are of neat construction. There are also exhibited some 
well-executed samples of work (veneered by a patent process) 
in mouldings, dados, and coffins. 


CAMPBELL GAS ENGINE Co, Limited, Halifax, Yorks, and 
18 Dockhead, London, SE. (Stand No. 144) 

A a-horse gas engine is exhibited, and works steadily. 
Among the various descriptions of gas engines. that have 
remained before the public, for each one Is claimed some 
especial advantage. For the “ Campbell” gas engine, the 
durability resulting from simplicity of construction, and regu- 
larity arising from greater frequency of ignition than occurred 
in previous engines, are claimed. This machine has one 


ignition per revolution. 
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Messrs. DICK, KERR & Co., 101 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
(Stand No. 175 ) 

In our notice last week of this firm’s exhibits we observed 
that their largest engine—twelve horse-power—had not arrived. 
The engine is now in its place. We have nothing to add to our 
previous remarks, but may observe that the workmanship is 
excellent and the running noticeably smooth. 


The exhibit of the Spiral Wood Company, Limited, at the 
Ironmongers’ Exhibition (Stand No. 84), may be commended to 
the notice of those of our readers who are interested in first- 
class joinerywork. We cannot praise the quality and price too 
highly. 
subsequent issue. 


In the notice of Messrs. Whitfield & Co. last week a 
mistake occurs which, no doubt, our readers will have recog- 
nised, in misprinting “ Licker” instead of “ Sicker.” In Messrs. 
Harrington & Co.’s notice “china tubes” should read “ chime 
tubes.” 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE following is a list of plumbers registered since last list :— 


London Masters. 


SCOTCHER, F. C. G., High Street, Hampton Wick. 
STEDMAN, J. M., 272 Clapham Road, S.W. 


London Journeymen. 
ARMES, J. G., 8 Gordon Terrace, East Molesey. 
ELLIOTT, G. W., 47 Grove Road, Holloway, N. 
GLANFIELD, E., 55 Teviot Street, Bromley, E. 
Hewat, F. W., 35 Roderick Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 
NICHOLS, F. F., Grove House, Alwyne Road, Canonbury. N. 
SIMPSON, J., 2 Charlton King’s Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 


Provincial Masters. 
ROGERS, H., 113 High Street, Sutton, Surrey. 
WILSON, W. F., 131 High Street, Beckenham, Kent. 
Lowe, T., 7 Rue de Roses, Cannes, France. 


Provincial Journeymen. 
Davis, F. C., 33 London Road, Bromley, Kent. 
MoRTON, R,, 82 Morningside Road, Edinburgh, N. B. 
REID, M., 22 Foster Street, Bedford. 


We hope to give an illustration of a specialty in a | 


VENTILATORS. 


MESSRS. BAXENDALE & Co., Miller Street, Manchester, 
have introduced an important improvement in their wall inlet 
ventilators (Darrah’s patent). This consists of an enamelled 
indicator, lettered “ open” and “shut.” As will be seen in the 
accompanying diagrams, the indicator is connected with the 
valve, and thus there can be no possibility of doubt whether 


mim 


the ventilator is in use or not. The ordinary ventilator is ofter 
rendered useless by being shut off when it is supposed to be 
open, the only means of ascertaining the fact for a certainty 
being by holding the hand over the inlet, which is oftet 
difficult of access. With the enamelled indicator also it i 
impossibie for a person to close the ventilators, to gratify : 
personal dislike to fresh a'r, without the fact being mad 
apparent to others. The Darrah’s patent wall inlet ventilator 


| are made in various ornamental designs, and differ in form 
' some being for flat walls, others for angle spaces, &c. 


Thi 


HOWARD & SONS, 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. 

Oak + Is. 8%, AS 

Walnut ,, # Lerhas +5 

Oak, l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 


£7 10s. a square. 


” 


Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at | 


£6 18s. a square. 


| Solid j-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, 
laid and polished, from £5 a square. 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from Is. 3d. per foot super. 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches, 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 


BILLS 


OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD 


Tender tor Uontracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 


Wrought-Iron Work, 


& SONS 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 


Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 
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patent air-filter, to keep out dust and dirt, can be fitted to all, 
as also the indicator to all existing ventilators. 


POOLE’S PATENT DRAIN-TESTER. 


WE have pleasure in referring to an excellent little invention, 
designed to insure the efficiency of drain-testing. The sketch 
which we give below shows the complete apparatus. By 
means of this patent drain-tester, oil of peppermint or other 
pungent-smelling liquid may be introduced into the interior 
of the water-closet apparatus, soil-pipes, drains, &c, under a 
water-seal, which effectually prevents any escape of the fumes 
of the liquid during the operation of testing—a great desidera- 


tum when testing with liquids. This, we think, is quite a new 
feature, and should alone secure success for the patent ; but 
the ease with which it can be applied to internal sanitary 
fittings is also a great improvement on existing methods. The 
invention may be assumed to be thoroughly practical, as the 
inventor, Mr. William Poole, of Church Road, Upper Norwood, 
S.E., is an experienced sanitary engineer, and has used it with 


PATENTS. 

This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner &* Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.] : 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

3744. Robt. Parry, for “Improvements in apparatus for 
cutting or dividing into bricks or like articles the stream of 
clay emitted from brick or Ike machines.” 

3761. Wm. Foley, for “ An improved shade for gaslights.” 

3763. Hubert Horsey, for “Improved method of glazing 
windows, skylights, lanterns, and the like.” 

3776. Wm. Jones Ingram, for “ Improved sash-fastener.” 

3786. Geo. Larrouy, for “Improvements in or relating to 
the manufacture of litharge and red lead.” 

3793. Sidney Flavel, jun., for “Improvements in cooking- 
ranges and fire-grates.” 

3808. Arthur Alexander Govan and Alex. Manson Clarke, 
for “ A carriage window-closer.” 

3883. Chas. Whitfield, for ‘ Improvements in or applicable 
to open fireplaces.” 

3887. Wm. Phillips Thompson, for “Improvements in 
ventilators.” (George Arthur Prichard, United States.) 

3930. David Abercrombie, for “Safety appliances for 
securing keys in door-locks.’ 

3942. Geo. Hilton Smith and Benjamin Cooper, for “An 
improved method of joining lead pipes, and means for effecting 
the same.” 

3949. Edward Prime and W. E. Cocks, for “ Improvements 
in bricks for the back or sides of the insides of furnaces or 
domestic grates.” 

3955. Hy. Wadeson, for “Improvements in window-blind 
rollers, and in the mode of attaching the blinds thereto.” 

- 3985. Gustav Moller, for “Improvements in furnaces or 
kilns for burning bricks, tiles, and the like.” 

4014. Alfd. Thompson Banks (trading as A. Thompson & 
Co.), for “ Improvements in padlocks.” 

4o1s. Arthur Shaw and Francis Cope, for “ Improvements in 
door-locks fitted as is usual, with both locking and latching bolts.” 

4050. Wm. Tattersall, for “ Improvements in the method of 
and apparatus for humidifying the air of factories and other 
places, also applicable for ventilating and heating or cooling.” 

4069. Wm Conway, for “An improved brick applicable for 
building purposes.” 


success before submitting it to the public. 


ArT DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 
ORTON & C0.’S|C. E. BIRCH, ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


ye Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 19 Bloomsbury Ss treet, Lon don, W.C. 
Importers of Finest Qualities. 


le them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


possible notice. 
FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
Oldest Established Importers, 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 
ra ace] CE. BIRCH 
108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 
and VENETIANS. 
See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


RCHITECTURAL WORK, 
PAINTED and STAINED GLASS.' p45 1% inform the 
G. CHANT, 


MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. | PatnrEp TILES and MOSAICS. (779%., that he person. 
CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


Special Designs and Estimates for PLUMBING, GLAZING. ally superintends all 
71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 


KS_— 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


REPAIRS of ee DESCRIP- him 
Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- panier ey ere: 
mantels, Grates, and £toves, for Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and | 
CCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c., sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
FREE BY POST. 
ORTON & CO., 
93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. van : 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. (OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) ine prevailing Styles. 
= | Special attention given to Chimney-pieces an nterior 

9:<¢ SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS, ee 

AMES =, EGAN WALL DECORATIONS. | Designs-and Prices on Application. 
ECORATOR & STAINED Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application | W. S. WA L K E R, 
GLASS PAINTER. | Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. Estimates Free. 
BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 

(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 

ER BERT HANKS Decorators. 
| j Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
CORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &c. Stained Glass. 
Cialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS. 
30 NEWGATE $"™:E.C. 


AT | ST i Cc F U R N I S H ] N Cc. DILAPIDATIONS. [TION. Orders entrusted to 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 
VICTORIA HOUSE, J : & H LAN D, 
poration Street, Birmingham. LONDON, E.C. 
Se ec Wane 
Private Tih pubmstited on application. a P | T M A N AND SO N y 
Painters and 

eA 
> ee eater aan: 


Berners Street, Oxford St., London, W. | 
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Cement produced by the Globe Mill System is of 
unequallei quality and tensile strength. By this 


system the Cement is not ground, but crushed to seep : Recetved (oan 
| j ° ir i : ‘ : . given oO ver 
very minute even-sized Crystals; and it is turned So | Machinery iia 
out of the Mills cold, instead of hot as from mill- : Se bourne Centennial 
stones, thus not needing exposure on cooling floors Re: fy ee ene hibition, 1888. 


before being bagged. 


The terms on which the GLOBE. MILL System can be 
adopted for Cenent, and all information relative to GLoBE 
MILLS, can be obtained 
on application at the 
Offices of the Company. 


Institute 
Cornwall 


ve ly Award g 
for Guingiee 

chinery at 
Royal Agr 
tural Bocie 
Internatio 

Exhibition. 


FOR THE REDUCTION OF CEMENT. 


Guaranteed Output, 36 tons per 24 hours; Fineness, 100 mesh; Residue, 15 per cent. A relatively Larger Output for Coarser Grit 
Circumference of Annular Crushing Path, 153 feet. Speed, 200 revolutions per minute. Weight, 12 tons. Space occu,ied for found: 
6 feet by 5 feet 6 inches. A 40 horse- power Engine will drive a set of three of ihese Mills, together with Fans, Breaker and Elevator. 

For Particulars as to Cement Grinding, see Report by Mr. HENRY FAITJA, M.Iinst.C.E. , 


BLOMFIELD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET. LONDON, E. 


Telegraphic aaa redtes CRUSHING, LONDON.” TECHORG Wo. 11,014. 


——_— 
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SCHOOLING & CO., 
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A Business Supplement 


Ae gnrack : 


Bey 


to Ghe Architect, 


LONDON, APRIL 4, 1890. 


CLERKENWELL.—April 17.—F or Construction of Telegraph 
CONTRACTS OPEN, | Factory, Mount Pleasant. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, 

: ; ; H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 
ARKLOW.—April 19.—For Wrought-iron Road Bridge over CLITHEROE.—-April 4-—For Extension of Retort House, 


the River Avoca. Mr. A. Taylor, Estate Office, Arklow. 

ATHELNEY.—April 7.—For Constructing Steel Bridge and 
Abutments over the River Tones Mr. Cyrus Combes, Engi- 
neer to the Somersetshire Drainage Commissioners, Tisbury, 
Salisbury. 

AYLESBURY.—April 14.—For Paving Works, with Concrete 
Foundation, &c., Market Square. .Mr. George Cannon, Sur- 
veyor to the Local Board, Aylesbury. 

BASCHURCH.—For Building Pair of Cottages. 
Boreatton Hall, Baschurch. 

BATLeEY.—For Building Block of Four Large Cottages. 
Mr. Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 

BATTERSEA.—April 8.—F or Additions to Mortuary, Church 
Road. Mr. J. T. Pilditch, Surveyor to the Vestry, Bridge 
Road West, Battersea. 

BIsHoP’s STORTFORD —April 8.—For Building Lock-up, 
&ce. Mr. Urban A. Smith, Couaty Surveyor, 2 Victoria 
Mansions, S.W. 

_Bury.—April 5.—For Pulling-down Old Mill and Building 
Weaving Shed, Walshaw Mills, Walshaw Lane, near Bury. 

CAMBORNE —April 15.—For Buildings for the Public 
Rooms Company, Limited. Plans, &c., at the Office of the 
Company, Cross Street, Camborne. 

CARDIFF.—April 5.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Nos. 26 and 27 St. Mary Street. Mr. S. Rooney, Architect, 
Caledonian Chambers, Cardiff. 

CHARLES.—April 7.—F or Restoring Parish Church. Messrs. 
Gould & West, Barnstaple. 

CuHuRcH.—April 8 —For Taking Down, Enlarging and 
Rebuilding Bridge at Church, and Two Bridges between MiJnrow 
and Oldham. Mr. Wm. Radford, County Bridge Surveyor, 
1 Princess Street, Manchester. 


Mr. Walton, 


Eri. eee ee 


fixed. 


NT 


EASIER TO FIX, 

EASIER Td REPAIR, 
EASIER T@ CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


Wrought-iron Roof, &c. Mr. W. Miles, Gasworks, Clitheroe. 

CLIFTON, YORK.—April 11.—-For Building Vicarage House, 
St. John’s. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George 
Street, Halifax. 

GLASGow.—April 1o.—For Excavations and Masonwork 
of Basement Storey for Extension of the Post Office. Mr. 
H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

GLOUCESTER.—April 10.--For Construction ‘of Cattle Sale 
Ring (with Wrought-iron Roof ), Offices and Implement Sheds. 
Mr. R. Read, City Surveyor. 

HALIFAX.—April 18.—For Building Large Classroom, 
w.c’s, Lavatory, &c., at Wesleyan Sunday School. Mr. James 
Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

Hastincs.—April 16.—For Supplying Cast-iron Water 
Main (25 tons of 6, 4, and 3-inch). Messrs. Jeffery & Skiller, 
Surveyors, 5 Havelock Road, Hastings. 

HOMERTON.—April 9.—lor Additional Workshop Accom- 
modation at the Workhouse. Mr. Walter Barnett, Surveyor, 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, F.C. 

Krswick.—April 7.—For Construction of Vagrant Wards 
for the Cockermouth Guardians. Mr. Bell, C.E., Nook Street, 
Workington. 

LEEDS.—April 12 —For Construction of Underground 
Urinal and w.c.’s, Briggate. The Borough Engineer, Leeds. — 

LrEps.—April 15 —For Gallery and Side Balcenies, Victoria 
Hall, and other Alterations. Mr. William H. Thorp, Architect, 
61 Albion Street, Leeds. t 

LeicH.—April 15.—For Building Schools for 500 Children. 
Messrs. Banks, Fairclough & Stephens, Architects, Leigh. _ 

LeirH.—April—For Construction of Main Intercepting 
Sewer and Sea Outfall. Mr. W. Percival. Lindsay, 16 Queen 
Street, Edinburgh, 


N.B.—See that *‘SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon every Stove. 


Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E. 
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Lonpon.—For Erection of Mission Buildings, Kensal Road. 
Messrs. Alfred R. Pite & Son, Architects, 5 Bloomsbury 
Sguare, W.C. 

Lonpon.—For Additions to the General Post Office East, 
EC. Mr. H.W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of W orks, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

LonpoNn.—April 7.*—For Alterations and 
Premises known as iackner College. Messrs. 
Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, 1G 

LONDON. Sion 16.—For Adapting Neo 42 and 43 Cran- 
bourne Street for an Electric Testing Station. The Architect 
to the County Council, Spring Gardens. 

MANCHESTER.—April 10 —For Outside Painting of Work- 
house Buildings. Mr. G. Macdonald, Clerk to the “Guardians, 
New Bridge Street, Manchester. 

New Cross.—April 17.—For Painting, and other Work, 
at the South-Eastern Hospital. Messrs, Jarvis & Son, Archi- 
tects, 22 Trinity Square, Southwark, S.E. 

Newron HeEatuH.—April 9 —For Two Steam Boilers 
(18 feet long, 6 feet diameter) for Public Baths. Mr. Lawrence 
Booth, Architect, 28 Faulkner Street, Manchester. 

NORTHOWRAM.—April 9.—For Building Three Houses, 
Upper Brear. Mr. J. F. Walsh, Architect, Waterhouse Cham- 
bers, Halifax. 

NUNEATON.—April 16.—For Enlarging and Adapting 
Premises for Post Office. Mr. W. H. Primrose, Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

RUTHIN.—April 23.—For Building Police Station and Con- 
verting part of existing Building into Cells, and for Building 
Washhouse and Repairs at Llansilin Lock-up. Mr. R. Lloyd 
Williams, County Surveyor, Denbigh. 

SALISBURY.—April 7.—For Saddle Boiler, Circulating Tank, 
and other Work in Connection with Hot-water Supply at 


Repaits to 
Ae SEC 


Infirmary. Messrs. John Harding & Son, Architects, 51 Canal, 
Salisbury. 

SHEFFIELD. — April 14. — For Taking Down and Re- 
erecting Buildings for Fitting Department, Shude Hill, for the 
Gas Company. Mr. F. W. Stevenson, Engineer, Commercial 
Street, Sheffield. 

SMETHWICK.—April 7.*—For Building Chapels at the 
Cemetery, Uplands. Messrs. Harris & Harris, Architects, 119 


SoutTH TawrTon.—April 9 —For Building Farmhouse at 
Week. Mr. J. Crocker, Architect, Exeter. 

SOWERBY BRIDGE —April 8.—For Rebuilding Surgery, &c., 
at Orrell House. Mr. S. Wilkinson, Architect, Sowerby Bridge. 

STAFFORD.—April 12.—For Erection of Workshops, &c, at 
the Gasworks. Mr. J. F. Bell, Gas Engineer, Stafford. 

STONEHOUSE.—April 7.—For Building Police Station and 
Petty Sessional Court. Mr. James Medland, County Architect, 
15 Clarence Street, Gloucester. 

SWANSEA.—April 7.—For Building Liberal Club House. 
Messrs. Bucknall & Jennings, Architects, Worcester Place, 
Swansea. 

TREDEGAR.—April 8.—For Retort Benches and necessary 
Ironwork. The Manager, Gasworks, Tredegar. 

WANDSWORTH.—April 11.—For Alterations to Schools, 
St. James’s Road. Mr. John Waldram, Surveyor, 16 Craven 
Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 

West Ham.—April 15.—For Construction of Brick-Lined 
Concrete Outfall Sewers (880 yards), with Bellmouth Chamber, 
Manholes, &c. Mr. Lewis Angell, Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Stratford, E. 

WIMBLEDON.—April 14.—For Building Fire Engine Station 
House. Mr. W. H. Whitfield, Clerk to the Local Board, 
Broadway, Wimbledon. 

WIVENHOE —-April 1o.—For Building Board Schools for 
460 Children, and for Alterations and ane to Present 
Schools for Boys, Boundary Walls, &c. J. W. Start, 
Architect, Cups Chambers, High Street, Colgneees 

WorTHING. — April 14.— For Widening Pier, Landing 
Stage, and Constructing Eastern and Western Wings. Mr, 
James Mansergb, Engineer, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


TENDERS. 


ALFRETON. 
For Enlarging Reservoir, Butterley, Ashover, for the Alfreton 
Local Board. Mr. VALENTINE HIL i, Engineer. 


Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


“ ‘Names and addresses to ‘be forwarded ‘not later than date, ae 


F. Messom, Nottingham . : : £91093 oe" 
Askew & Bridge, Matlock - : sHelojoy (ec) 1c. 
J. Tomlinson, Derby ;: 2 - 7,290). Gus 
G. F. Todd, Derby 6;731 “ey 
TEMPEST ENOCH, Leicester (accepted) 6,485 13 10 


ARCH®: SMITH & STEVENS. 
HYDRAULIC 


AFTS. “RELIANCE” 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAJOR’S Patent. 
THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


— 


“JANUS WOBIS; 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


[;OLUME Danae OF THE AR CHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s, 6d. 
Office ; 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


PICTURES, 


LATELY ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


Burlington Fine Arts Club. 


The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 


15 inches. The Titles are as follows :— 


No. 

12, Norwich, from the 
Cromer Road. 

Dewy Eve. 

Mousehold Heath. 

Cader Idris. 

Castle Eden Dean, 
Durham. 

Bamborough Castle. 


. The Storm at Sea. 

. Twickenham. 

. AShadowed Stream. 

The Draining Mill. 

On the Greta. 

The Chateau, Nor- 

mandy. 

. Rouen from Mount 
St. Catherine. 

8. Breaking the Clod. 

. ViewinNorthWales. 

10. Norman Arches. 

11. Byland Abbey. 20. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


N aorRwnrs 


ire 
18. 
wich Cathedral. 
Mountain Pass in 
the Tyrol. 
Postwick Grove. 


L9. 


The price of the above Set is 17s. 6d.; by post, 
carefully packed in patent roller, 18s. 


Kindly order early, as only a limited number of 
Proof Copies can be obtained. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Book- 


sellers, or from the Publisher, 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


JOHN SELL COTMAN'S|/- 


The Interior of Nor- | - 


a We HUH 
=> || - J ll ime 


i et = | 


= : s USB TB )« OS eal 
LONDON SHOW ROOM 155, i568, QUEEN VIC VICTORIA.ST EC. 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railing, &c. 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work’ 
Coil Cases. ; 

“Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Heartbs. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. kstab, 1854 
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ASHTON-UNDER LYNE. CARNO. 
For Alterations to Stamford Park Hotel. Mr. J. H. Burron, | For Building Vicarage for the Rey. T. E. Jones, Carno. 
Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton-under- Lyne. Edwards, “Machynileth . , . , - £1,390 0 oO 
J. W. Williamson, Ashton , 5 ; c £52 BuO" 0 E. Davies & Son, Newtown , 5 : «sf F,1586'0: Oo 
Jabez Gibson, Dukinfield : } ’ ! 915710 0 Vaughan & Son, Oswestry . . 5! Gbye) GX 
Underwood Bros., Dukinfield, : : 406°"O 0 Morris & Son, Newtown . . . » 1,105 0 oO 
W. Tickle, Achion é ‘ ; : aMOa. Onne Jones, Hughes & Edwards, Towy ne. ‘ 108347000 
John Robinson, Ashton, . ‘ : aesA9O. 10°10 J. Evans, Caersws : , . ' - 1,055 0 oO 
R. H. Booth, Stalybridge | | : |! 469)3.0°,0 |) VB? Motgan,Towyn” «) ) o Bey iy ean! tegio cmie 
Thomas Dean, Ashton ; : : : edn O20 R. Meredith, Llanidloes : . . - 1,045 18 o 
H. Gardner, Pebion, we. Sait. ede 84601101 6 Jones, Carno 1,015 0 oO 
H. ROWLAND, Ashton (accepted) £ BioibixGh 7.427% O17 E. H. Williams, Llangurig see Oe a Sea 
D. Humphreys, Llanwyddelan. : . SAAB, jel Gi * 
BROMLEY. 
For Repairs at the Red Cross, Keston ; Greyhound, Bromley ; CA THORD: 
and Plougb, Bromley Common, for Messrs. H. & V. Nicholl, For Alterations and Repairs to the Tiger’s Head Public-house, 
- aa Guy, ee mA Architect d Southend, for Messrs. H. & Vv. Nicholl, Limited. Mr. 
penrreck an ALBERT L. Guy, A.RI.B.A., Architect’ and Surveyor, 
Surveyor, 78 High Street, Cewinait 78 High Street, Lewisham, 
Pritchard ., , : ‘ : : ; Zit. 0}..0 Soper . 4 : a/10 7 OLE O 
ie Koight ©. , , : : ; : Lee ele Kes Robson : : : : : : oo (ome) 
Fisher ; : : ; : : ; looaoe © Hoare . : 4 ‘ ‘ ; TOMTOM o 
R. Hoare . : : ¢ ‘ ee LO eae PRITCHARD (accepted) i ; ; j 2 VaGouTO So 
D. PAYNE (accepted) . , : 4 : 7 1056 0. 6 Pewterer’s Work. 
: ane + A : : : . : ihe Wee aTiOy fe) 
CAMPBELTOWN. McPherson. ei ii SER Me ek (60) 6) 
For Construction of Wooden Breakwater at End of Quay, for WILLIAMSON (accepted) , i “Sor om>o 


the Campbeltown Harbour Committee. 


J. Coghill, Sons & Co., Pollockshields . . £1,129 0 0 CODNOR, 
Renhic &. Co., Campbeltown ; j - 1,127 0 o| For Alterations to St. James’s Church, Codnor. Mr. Joun 
J. Bain, Ayr. : : : ; san E,OOOFTOEEG HOLDEN, F.R.I.B.A, Architect, Manchester. Quantities 

ae Pitcairn, Clydebank : 982 4 6 by the Architect, 
M‘Sporran & Co; Campbeltown (accepted) ° 939 19 6 D. C. Lambert, Manchester. : , fl 382.10. 40 
A. Fowkes, Codnor : ; : ‘ : +. 115390 /oOn10 
COLCHESTER. F, Armstrong, Manchester : , : 1ubls2:5O MOO 
For Alterations and Additions to Premises and for Building A. & S. Main, see ean : : : » 1,185 13 0 
Drying Oven, for Mr. J. B. Sennitt, Wyre Street, Col. Ford & Co. , Derby : . ' : ot $3035. OPP? 
chester. Mr. J. W. Srarr, F.S.I, Architect, Cups | Wheeldon Bros, Belper. ¢ «,,, 991 16 o 
Chambers, Colchester. William Clark, Ripley , . . . *, 992. 9-0 
Alterations. Drying Oven. Storr & Son, Stalybridge F ; é A O79 OO 
W. Shead, jun., Colchester aeezo to." 6 AS SGpn sale) Walker & Slater, Derby . , ; ; : 949 0 O 
Geo. Dobson, Colchester . elOce OF O TO4S On 0 Shaw & Sons, Ilkeston ; 2 : : A pro) “Y) ©) 
W. A. CHAMBERS, Colchester S. Warburton, Manchester : = : ‘ QODEEGETO 
(accepted) . ‘ F faroo OO g3. 080 Architect’s estimate (approximate) . : ‘ 875 0 oO 
TRADE MARK. Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. Established. 1847: 
PHE LANE END WORKS, Lim? 
(Chairman—J, SPENCER BALFour, M.P. General Manager— T. Freeman.) 


London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Pheenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
GLAZED BRICES: 


CLAY —Non-absorbent and Ferruginous. GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 
BRICKS,.—-Please specify 


“Cast-Iron Glaze.” Csr as A BFE:YD rTLlLESsS, TILES.—Please specify 


L.E.W. “ Patent Security.” 
With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and CEILINSS. Lew, 


N.B.—These ecannet detach through Vibration or Dan, 
Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOUSE, inc uding 
Messrs. SPIERS & PonpD’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 

was carried out by the LANE END Works, Limited. 


SPECIALITY—Light and Dark Oak, from 
X 10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLETE. 


Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Floorings. 
GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys), 


Chief Offices :-22 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. (A. E. GEARY, Manager.) 


ae PATENT” SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, pani 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. 
Large Stocks Seasoned Woods, 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES - 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING Nate 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. C. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD SLREET, B.C. 


4 


CLIFTON. 
For Detached Hospital at the North Riding Asylum, Clifton, 
York. Mr. G. H. FOWLER JONES, Architect, Lendal, 
York. Mr. L. Oldroyd, Surveyor, 5 Oxford Place, Leeds. 


THE ARCHITECT. 
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DRIFFIELD. 

For Relaying Pipe Sewers and other Works, and Reconstruct- 
ing Sewage Tanks, and Relaying-out Filtering Area, at 
Nafferton, for the Driffield Rural Sanitary Authority. 
Messrs. FAIRBANK & SON, Engineers, Driffield and West- 


Accepted Tenders. minster. 
Storrs, Stalybridge, bricklayer and mason pL 2s SbGreOs,0 | Sewage 
W. Bellerby, York, carpenter and joiner LTT oem io | Pipe Sewers. Tanks, Ke. 
T. G. Hodgson, York, plumber F 308 MORO: pee Longbottom, Nafferton : £418 2 0 £125 “O'Sa 
‘Thomlinson Walker, York, smith . : Pa4s (ES 9F0 F, Atkinson, Hull . . 388 16 0 115) 10 3@ 
T. Clarkson, Whitby, plasterer : : » 288.00 J. Speight, Leeds. & , «9 377 ohaSeS TOS Oe 
Dodgson & Son, slater : : " : et 2 Owe O tee nee oe » 376 14 II rae Aa 
a ee Oe , : : {. Gage, Driffield . : - 373 ome 9112 "0 
es Ete AULT EIN oP 5 hort B. Osi Hullo, - 373 dane "57 10. 0a 
COOMBE. TURNER & SANGUIN, Hull . *335 12 I0 92 18 oO 
For Alterations to Board School at Coombe, Buckfastleigh. * Accepted. 
Mr. J. WILLCOCKS, jun., Architect, Buckfastleigh. 
J. Millman, Buckfastleigh : : , wy Sy Amel xe: FORD. 
JACKSON & SON, Buckfastleigh (accepted ) . 110 10 O| For Building House for Mr. F. Bell, Ford Villa, Salop. Mr. 
George Arscott, masonry only . " ; 69 12 0 A. B. DEAKIN, Architect, Shrewsbury. 
Aaron Wakeham, carpentering . 54 OU JouN GETHIN, Shrewsbury (approximate cost) £4,002 9 O 
No competition. 
COW BRIDGE. 
For Building School for 113 Infants, Cowbridge. Mr, J. P. GATESHEAD. 
Jones, Architect, Cardiff. For Additions, &c., to Oakwellgate Washhouse, Gateshead. 
Alfred James, Cowbridge. - + + +4755 0 0 Mr. J. BOWER, Borough Surveyor. 

The only tender which was accepted. Noble & Waugh, Dunston ; ' f6,655 Wome 
| DOUGLAS. is a a Seca ead EL : : ; - 1 5G3” toring 
For Building Luggage and other Oifices, Waiting-rooms, G. mm B toes ee qd : 3 a 1,549 wae 

Refreshment-rooms, Shops, &c., Victoria Pier, Douglas, Isle Wake Geld G eae a 1,553.53 

of Man. Mr. HENRY A. CHEERS, Architect, Twicken- Milbu, a Vises ep khill Md pyre 

ha Ee wcure Meee 
Bleakly & Son, Birkenhead. SL8.085 300 pS | Se © ay pies ee 
Canoes. Farquhar, Douglas . ; ; Se As J. T. Stmpson, Newcastle (accepted ) : . ' Eres thee 
Kelly & Preston, Douglas 8,258 o o| For Additions, &c, to Stables, Albany Road, Gateshead. Mr. 
Mark Carnie, Douglas : 8,075 0 O J. Bower, Borough Surveyor, 
Brown & Backhouse, Liverpool T3G2) 2080 T. H. Hutchinson, Gateshead ; £789 TO 
W. Kelly, Douglas . ; : dl. Ono J. Nicholson, South Shields ; ; ; S77 LO meee 
James Steel, Barrow-in-Furriess ; 75009 . O40 J. Ross, Gateshead. -. : : 4 <9 a9 ae 
Douglas & Creer, Douglas ; ; : 7708 O20 Milburn & Gibson, Blackhill 705° 0 © 
R. Price, Shrewsbury Bde 7)530 0 O J. T. Simpson, Newcastle 687, Inge 
J. Wilson, Manchester i é 73400 0 20 G. Smith, Newcastle 3 680 o oO 
J. Martin, Maidenhead. ; ‘ : pelle elon yere F. Wakefield, Gateshead . ; 667, Oso 
Macadam & Moore, Douglas (accepied) . 6989 16 2 Greason Bros, Gateshead . : ‘ 635 .0 aig 
J. Bregazzi & Co, Douglas : , 6,897 0 o! R, MCKEw, Gateshead (accepéed ) 603. 2 


ZEDRE PROV = WD 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORD. 


WALLS. 


NO THRUST 


ON 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


HEY are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joint: 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors, No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, 2s inal arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting th 
sound vibrations. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is tak:n into account, the cost of a building with floors 
of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 


5 - S, 


Eingineers and Patentees, 
17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. 


tHoman’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
London Telephone, No. 1,026. e Registered Telegraphic Address—“ HoMAN RODGERS, London.” 
Manchester Telephone No, 4,904. “NAM oD Manchester, 
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P GREEN WICH. HALIFAX 
For Repairs to the Star in the East Public-house, East | For Extension of Barn and Mistal, Building New Stable and 


Greenwich, for Messrs. H. & V. Nicholl, Limited. Mr. Piggery, Enlarging Farmyard, and Diverting Approach 


Walker & Cook, Grimsby : : : ; 677 15 Z : : ° 
J. G. PICKERING, Grimsby (accepted) . . 655 0 SreiS age og pi ees 
HAYWARDS HEATH. Martitgap eqn ee tek etme 
For 3-inch Concrete Paving (12,coo yards), Concrete Kerbing a Sat ot : i ble : : =v TSA59 
(5,600 yards), Purbeck Kerbing (goo yards), and Stone Aa & ad : 5 ; ; : : bali 
Crossings (300 yards), Haywards Heath. Mr. W. BEACH, teneiet Maddeford . ° ; : : peed 
veel’ anit Ss WP ose ba lio 


Surveyor. 
For New Club-house, Bourne End, Bucks, for Upper Thames 


RAs Archies one Serer | Ee cron Afcnieny alae. SM 
i. en Mri. Ps , Architect, Halifax. 
Pritchard ; : ' ‘ . uo x F Hee one eon 
HOARE (accefied ) . : : ° ° cago, DS Edwin M Be liltdatpanter: 
 . GRIMSBY. Alderson, slater. 
For Building Sailors and Fishermen’s Harbour of Refuge Calvert, plumber 
Grimsby.. Mr. Davin Pick, Architect, Grimsby. 
J. White, Grimsby . , ‘ p : ail, 1932 S42 0 ; HIGH WYCOMBE. 
Hewin & Co, Grimsby. i y ; 897 7 0 For Alterations and Additions to West Wycombe Cottage, 
J. Chapman, Grimsby. : } i ’ 865 10 0 Bucks, for Sir Edwin Abercromby Dashwood, Bart. Mr. 
T. H. Burnett, Grimsby . , f ; ; 798 10 0 ARTHUR VERNON, F.S 1, Architect, 26 Great George 
Enderby & Co., Grimsby . ‘ } j nn 8s kG Street, Westminster, S.W., and High Wycombe, Bucks. 
N. Kirk, Grimsby. é ; : : meee yet 10. 20 Silver & Son. . . . . : - 41,755 0 
T. Simmson, Grimsby. : a : : 722 18 oO Joseph Lacey . : : . : C . 1,665 
W. H. Emerson, Grimsby ? : ; 1 8720 “o' 0 Grist . . . . . . . . e570 
. Gibson. ti : ; . 1,500 
fo) 


oo0o0o0000000 
OFOFOF OF OF Os OFOsORe 


W. Cordon, Nottingham . : : RAG; 3200.10 
W. B. Wilkinson, Newcastle . : : piigs07er 211 6 Sailing Club. Mr. ARTHUR VERNON, F.S.1, Architect, 
Metallic Paving Company ; j F . 3,222 0 0 26 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W., and High 
L. Griffiths & Co. . : 2 : : a283,105 100 Wycombe, Bucks. 
GG. Gerlmg, Woolwich...  - + + 3,083 9 0 Silver, We Pye ia me ol ROOD OO 
Mowlem & Co. F 5 : , : e020 O Gibson. , . . . . . . 7207 12 7 
O. Lister, Ikey : ; ; ; : oe 2.072014 Lovell . . . . ' . : . on) AAO OR O 
Stuart’s Granolithic Paving Company. ne2.002 <0 1] J. Woodbridge. . : . : : . 665 09 Oo 
T. White, Haywards Heath . : j wag O5Ontor 7 Nash & Sons. . . . . : aa 500, 5a 
E. J. Kent, Haywards Heath, . ; : ears 76.6 HUNT (accepted) . . . . . ‘ « 957975 ORO 
E Ford, Leeds : ; A : , » 2,789 14 10 LEWISHAM. 
Hall, Southsea . ; 4 ; ; ; er 7 4be.O Osa ror Alterations and Additions to the’ Anchor Public-house, 
T. Hall, Rugby { ; ; : . ; phe 0) Sis OO for Messrs. H. & V. Nicholl, Limited. Mr. ALBERT ies 
McFarlem, Leeds é foes : ; 5 BOSe iy a Guy, A.R.I.B A, Architect and Surveyor, 78 High Street 
Patent Paving and Construction Company. 2642 17 5 Lewisham. 
A. M. Deacon, Norwood . 3 : 2.400707 0 Soper . ‘ : : : ; ; LALO LO 
G. BELL, Tottenham (accepted ) 3 A ez AZ FON © Robson ‘ : , : : ‘ a <2 7 Om O 
F. Lister, Leeds A : . : : TPZ AAT TS II Pritchard . : : ‘ , ; : i200, 100 
; . en 1O0E 1 Ome O 


Surveyor’s estimate . : : : : oye2,605. 5 10 Hoare . : 5 : ° : 


Hieurst AWARDS— 


Telegrams— 3 FS. EE: 7.2: Ss galtaire, 1887, and Brussels, 1888, 


“ADAMAN 1” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 


CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 
And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON 


‘ireproof Floor 


“A UNIQUE CONSTRUCTION.” 


Vide Lee ure by J. C. CUNNINGTOS, Esq., on “ Firepro o£ Floors.” 


{ 
| SIMPLE. PERFECT. CHEAP. 


150,000 FEET ALREADY IN USE. 


Advantages over all others combined :--Th2 lower flange of the iron joist is completely 
eacased with Tubutar Liatels, or permanent fireproot centring, and additiovally pro- 
tected by the introduction of a cold-air current between the encasing material and the 
iron, The encasing material does not carry the floor load (-e3 illustration), but allows 
the conercte filling-in to bear direct 0a the lower flange of the iron joist. In buildings 
cf the war-house class the Tabular Lintels are placed in zigzag arrangement, and 


form a fini-hei ceiling without p'aster. 
Further particulars and Es'imates on application to 


“MARK FAWCETT &CO., 


50 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 
e substructure at short 


By this novel method every block is keyed to six other b aE: 7 3 fix 
distanc2s with imper shale and indectructible materials. T 1 of any siz» or shape blocks, 
and laid to any pattern sound and effective. Dry, 

Ponsnea tor dancing. Immovable 


noiseless and sa: itary for 
for heavy work, Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnat, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also large 


Stock of prepared Deal B 
WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—184 Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W 


Also Hardwood Floors, with special joint for secret nailirg. Tuin Victoria Flo 


aks 


Wea 1 ss 
1 a (ia 
= Wy “a Ws \ 


ed. p 
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LISKEARD. : 

For Building Public Hall, &c , Liskeard, for the Public Rooms 

Company, Limited. Mr. OTHo B. PETER, Architect, 

Launceston. 

Simpson Trehane, Liskeard ° ‘ . £2,005! <5 0 
LONDON. ; 

For Alterations and Additions to the Clock House Public- 

house, Leather Lane, for Mr. Lavell. Mr. ALBERT 

L. Guy, A.R.I.BA, Architect ard Surveyor, 78 High 

Street, Lewisham. 


Pritchard . : : ‘ . , iL270 BOW O 
Way . ; 2 : : : A fy 23350 0 
S-Pocock i : : : ‘ 22s ROO 


For Modernising the Lyric Tavern, Windmill Street, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, Mr. JOHN Cox DEAR, Architect, 117 Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury. Quantities by Mr, John 
Leaning, 11 Poultry. 


Drew & Cadman , . £1,470 0,0 
Patman & Fotheringham . 1,453 0 U0 
Lascelles F 1,430°"0 0 
‘Tyerman : ; See, @) 
Chappell . 3 : 1,296 0 oO 


For Improvement Works in Holland Road, Hornsey Road, for 
the Vestry of St. Mary, Islington. Mr. J. PATTEN BARBER, 


Surveyor. 
ji Pizeey 1% =2A2D; 20: 0 
Rutty & Son uta 0 
W. Griffiths . Bye ey @ 
F, French 23 OO mo 
Aspinall & Son 3260 0 50 
W. Walker . 325 10 oO 
A. F. Catley 325 4.0.0 
CHlaylor W. : : 5 : 20 Sm OmnO 
F, A. JACKSON & SON (accepted) 207 40.0 


For Improving Roads, &c, at the Northern Hospital, Winch- 
more Hill, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board 


— 


LONDON—continued. 
For Erection of Covered Way from Infirmary to Chapel of 
Union Workhouse, Fulham. 


Nye, Ealing. ; ee : . ~ £299 ae 
Underwood, Croydon , 5 ; . . ., 228) iam 
MORLEY. 
For Building Church at Morley. Mr. MIcH. SHEARD, 
Architect. 
Masons, 
J. W. Wood & Sons, Churnwell . £1,424 tome 
J. & J. Sugden, Morley. ; ; 1,398, 0 
G. & T. HOLDSWORTH, Gildersome. 1,350) Oe 
Soiners. 
Jas. Walker, Adwalton 669 I0 2 
J. W. Binks, Morley . | 9544 ) Ome 
A. ACKROYD, Birstal 5 . 542 19 9G 
Slaters. 
Watson & Worsop, Leeds 105 18 o 
W. Atkinson, Leeds . . 100 18 Oo 
SHARP’ & HARPER, Leeds ; 100 70 3G 
Plumbers. 
J. Willy, Gildersome 2 87 0 oO 
J. Wright, Batley Carr 85 8 o 
J. SNOWDEN & SON, Ossett 52° 0G 
Plasterers, 
J. Richardson, Dewsbury . 25), 04 @ 
D. Willy, Birstal ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ : 25, OF,0 
METCALF & LOcKwoop, Heckmondwike 3.15.6 


The lowest in each trade accepted. 


ORKNEY. 
For Repairing Kirk and Manse of Walls, Orkney. Mr. T. 
PEACE, Architect, Kirkwall. 


Se 


Manse. 


£495 18 oO 


Kirk, 
William Robertson, Stromness . £99 12 fe) 
OXFORD. 

For Building Church at Grandpont. Messrs. CHRISTOPHER 

& WHITE, Architects, 6 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
SYMN & Co. (accepted) . ; : : . £7,974 0 

; PORTH. 

For Building Shop and Stores (Thomas Griffiths & Co.’s 
Co-operative Society, Limited), Porth. Mr. J. E. Love, 


T. Stubbings & Son . ; ; A . £656 6 8 
W. Nicholls : ; ; ‘ : 633580 0 
T. Adams ‘ : c 599 0 oO 
G. Bell : : : 533 0 Oo 
F, A. Jackson & Son . ‘ i : 495,01 (0 Architect, Porth. 
W. HOLMES (accepted ) 5 : . : AZQALIAO 


Charles Jenkins & Sons, Porth. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


- $3 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. Accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) 
20 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 
now ready, price Ed. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR- PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, &e., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Tes‘imonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free), 


Bits oF QuanrTiTiES, SPECIFICATIONS & REPORTS 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & GOOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 

; Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


: Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 


post certain. 
PLANS, &c,, best style, ee aN = 
J. L. ALLDAY 
, sHakusprane |WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 
PRINTING WOR KS, | ey [ay Ae eT (Mr. Wutre’s System), 
BIRMINGHAM, | 77/747 For Churohes, Schools, 


€ Estimates and full particulars 

‘ N on application to 
THOS. GREGORY & CO, 

Woop Pavinc AND STEAM 

yas Joinery Works, 

~~ Clapham Junction, 8.W, 


(GA 
Leh 
Vi ENE & CO., Quarry Owners, KS 


- Prices quoted on application for Dell jis 
Railway Station, for all varietiea of were te he oo hte Y) 
elected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE { Spevifications and Builuers’ use. | 
Adaress_YOCKNEY & CO , Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, 


QUANTITIES, ac, LITHOGRAPHED| 2118 of quaNrrrres, msriMaTEs, 


SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continnous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application, 


QUEX IRON COMPANY, 


KILBURN, N.W. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 


SEYSSEL, 
ASPHALTE, 
. &e. 


AONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,E.C, 


-“CARBOLINEUM” 


AVENARIUS. 
World-famed Preservative of Wood, Ropes, &¢., 
and Preventive of Dampness in Walls, 
Used with immense success by Military Authorities, Board 
of Works, Railway Companies, Tramways, Mines, Builders, 
Contractors, Public Gardens, Es'at2s, Brewers, &¢. &e. 


ANTIOXIDE 


(Registere1). 
Sure Preventive of Rust on all kinds of Iron, Steel, and 
over Metals. Protector of Paint on Wood or Iron, Pro- 
tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to 
the weather. Finest Material for Producing Enamel Paints 
Only to be had from 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, 


Or their authorised Agents,” 


PEERED EE] 


‘ 
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PORTSMOUTH. WEST HAM. 
For Alterations to British Flag Beerhouse, Portsmouth, for | For Wood Carriage-way Pavement (s00 yards), Bryant Street, 
Mr. Stannard. Mr. J. W. Waransi.y, Architect. West Ham Lane, Stratford. Mr. L. ANGELL, Borough 
C, Brown . : - : : : . £380 IO oO Engineer. 
iecroad : : : . A : 1300 O40 Improved Wood Paving ia epy , i) A. 300m 
W. Learmouth . 5 - ‘ ‘ - rast It) 20 J. Jackson, Plaistow . ; } : ». 2999TO ha 
R. W. & C Light : ' ; : : 5 BYitey Ol fe G. G. Rutty, Bromley . ; ; se205G1Om 10 
H. Clarke & Son. 4 ; : : : 7esA7o GC) (0 BRUNSWICK ROCK COMPANY (accepted) ; “1240-702 0 
febs Halls : ‘ : : ; ; LO mOlrO 
H. JONES (accepted) . ; : Y i SI28110 FO WOOLWICH. 
For Alterations and Additions to the Globe Public-house, for 
RICH MOND. Messrs. H. & V. Nicholl, Limited. Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, 
For Taking Down partly and Rebuilding the Foresters’ Arms A.R.1.B.A., Architect and Surveyor, 78 High Street, Lewis- 
Public-house, Richmond, Surrey. Mr. T. WALTER Moss, ham. 
Architect, 21 Doughty Street, London. Proctor . . : . : . . £700 Oo oO 
The House. Fittings. Pripehvat cee . . a : ° , 480 0 oO 
7. J. Messom. . A . Bi 2A Se ORIOm aL OOS Or. O Jerrard A ; ; : : : : » "437 6s oo 
Lansdown & Co. - ; 2.39 OO 2005 O R. Soper” . ; ; : : ; 5 4, 841 en OuO 
T. Hiscock . ‘ : m2 5OmLO mo Dai oy 6) Tokarcht : - : : : 4029 OO 
J. Dorey . : ‘ mies 0s OO 205) .O..0 D. & R. Kennard : : : : ; Ree cha te bole) 
E. Toms (accepted) ; ‘ mz LOO Og 0) § 247.20, 70 CHAS. ROBSON (accepted) . : , OO mm 
Piller & Sons (wthdrawn) Lt. COO O50 163, 0. 0 
RATBY. 
For Alterations to Stores at Ratby, for the Ratby Co-operative TRADE NOTES. 
5 a ae ae, HeaGat Gano ALTERATIONS are being made to St. John’s Church, 
S Poulson: Teese tat diel 47 © Carlisle, including the ventilation, Baird, Thompson & Co.’s 
C.F. MASON, Kirby Masioe. (accepted) y . 36 9 0 | new and improved self-acting exhaust ventilator being adopted 
E& J. Clarke Paicestes eas for the extraction of the vitiated air, and their latest improved 
) Pilea * + 39 TO © | form of air inlet “ 13 
pane ventilator being used for the intro- 
SHIPLEY. duction of the fresh air without draughts. 
For Supplying and Fixing “Richardson’s” Patent Universal MEssRs. BAIRD, THOMPSON & Co, ventilating, sanitary, 


Indiarubber Expansion Joint Hot-Water Pipes (Low- heating and lighting engineers, of London and Glasgow, have 
pressure) throughout, for Warming the Corridors, Ball, opened new show-rooms at 165 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Dining, and Billiard-rooms, and Extension of Conservatory, ACCORDING to Kemp's Mercantile Gazette the number of 
at Shipley Hall, for Mr. E. M. Mundy. failures in England and Wales gazetted during the week ending 
G. OLDERSHAW (accepied ). March 29 was 5 87. The number in the corresponding week of 
last year was 116, showing a decrease of 29, being a net 
TENDRING. decrease in 1890, to date, of 197. 
For New Drainage and Sinking Wells, Cesspools, &c., A NEW public library has been erected at Battersea, and 


Cottages and other Property, Tendring, for Mr. Dy E special attention has been paid to the ventilation, which is 
Cardinall. Mr. J. W. START, F.S.I., Surveyor, Cups | carried out on the Boyle system, the extraction of the vitiated 


Chambers, Colchester. air being effected by the latest improved form of the self-acting 
W. FENN, Ardleigh (accepted). | air-pump ventilator. 
W. WATSON & SONS, JOHN DALE, JOSEPH BLACKBUKN, 
OPTIGIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING| 46 CHISWELL STREET, RaNTOn! Mannfactarer and Hrector of Improved 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire REGCTS TERS DI 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. Ranges, LIGHTNING 

New Ten-inch Builder's Level, with parallel plates, Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 

mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
First- class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments withscales, Sash Hasteners, 


CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


68 supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BU’LDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s, Gd. cach; by post, 1s 8d. 


Twe ve-inch best Ivory Seales, 7s. 6d. each, B EST G R E E N 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 


Ask for ‘‘SuRVEYING LIST.” 
ee VWATSON & SOWS, ROOFING SLATES 
Opticians to HM. Government, j 


318 HIGH HOLBORN, LOND ON, W.C. From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 


ChimneyColumns 


Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 5 Buttermere Lake). feed! : . 
— Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, snd Durability, . ee dba of 
” j rds orks required. 
SPHINX’ LAL see D CEMENT ee | international ecwibitionss : : 
ay ZS. London, 1862. Colliery Signals 
~_geEP|sx 1121bs. per bushel. Slow set 3) “Model Dwelling,” New- 

yy gs teet 1,000, tbe. to Ad inch; \ eastle Exhibition, 1887. AND 


seven days. Fineness, 2, 500 
meshes to squareinch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardift 
\\ and Hereford Water Works. 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no 


wows 4) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
ZY DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


| Specially adapted for Con- . a : 
be Floors and Street Paving. DARK GREEN. S object. 
i 
des ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 

#/ Quick setting; test 3 parts Hk ; TELEGRAMS— J 
Standard Testing Sar Sand. ithe B UTTE RM ERE G Ri E EN S LATE C0 ——— “Blackburn. Nottingham.” & & 
per square inc 28 days e ny 

, finest, most plastic, best sand THE LIWi we R 


carrying, and cheapest Cement 
h ket. Special! s “CUMBERLAND. 
: ES oa ond el WICK, ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 
Eee. sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete FSTABJ LIMITED. [is71. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by § T F A iyi E i fi i 4 5 COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. For Carriageways, Hooten ays, ears s, Roofs, 
ESTABLISHED 1844. Lawn Tennis Courts, & 
pereenD sep ROwsy CEMENTS, HYDRAULTO In Small S108, Every information to be obta‘ned at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


NaTuRAL P 
BLug Lias Linn, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
> Wb ae Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
Railway and water communication. 


FOR 
MARBLE WORK. CHAFF CUTTING, NIGHTINGALE’S 
GRINDING,  |BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
EMLEY & SONS & SONS, Lim? ELECTRIC LIGHTIN G, REGISTERED No. 60808. 

St 1m, y : VENTILATING, Sole Proprietors : NIGHT NG ALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby. 
- pees Moulding, Turning aay ar ee PUMPING, &c, Specialty: “BALTIC REDWOOD.” 
ee on (Eo S. HINDLEY. |" Sefer ste Be) 

Agents for tho“ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES | u QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, | Vitis muonin clon, Git tegen price 1.60. 


2 always on hand. Works—BOURTON, DORSET. Office ; 176 Strand, Lon ion, W.C 
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THE construction of twelve large reservoirs and the Colorado 
Land and Water Company Irrigation Canal, U.S., has been 
entrusted to Messrs. W. C. Bradbury & Co., railroad contractors, 
of Denver. This canal will be 225 miles long, and will irrigate 
500,0c0 acres of land in the Arkansas Valley between Pueblo 
and the Kansas line. Two thousand teams and 3,000 men will 
be employed. 

WE learn that Mr. Edward G. Williams, for some years 
manager to Messrs. Goodman & Company, brick and cement 
merchants, of 4 Bishopsgate Street, has been taken into 
partnership by Messrs. Pilkington & Co., contractors in 
asphaltes, &c. The company have made arrangements to 
considerably extend the scope of their trading operations, and 
are now in a position to execute contracts in slating and tiling 
(encaustic and roofing), and are also prepared to supply at low 
prices best quality bricks, cements, and all other building 
materials, 

OWING. to the increase of business, the Falcon Brass 
Works, Limited, 25 to 27 Holland Street, Blackfriars, London, 
have found it necessary to open an additional factory and ware- 
house at 34 St. George’s Road, S.E, in order to manufacture 
and keep in stock a large quantity of elastic valve closets and 
syphon cisterns for wash-outs, thus being enabled to execute 
orders for these goods the same day as received. 

PLANS have been prepared by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
for constructing one of the largest railway shunting yards about 
four miles from Montreal, where the Oitawa, American, and 
Toronto roads converge, and which will contain six acres, with 
over sixty miles of sidings. 

ALL the operative masons, bricklayers, and labourers of 
South Shields came out on strike for an advance in wages on 
Tuesday morning. The masons and bricklayers claim an extra 
1@ and the labourers }d. per hour. All building work is at a 
standstill. Resolutions have been passed not to resume work 
unless all the employers concede the advance. Journeymen 
joiners in the same district have also given notice for an in- 
crease of pay. 

A COMPANY with a capital of $500,000 has, it is announced, 
been formed at Middletown, N Y., for the purpose of construct- 
1ng a milk pipe line into New York. The proposed method of 
forwarding the milk is in cylindrical tin cans surrounded and 
propelled by water. The promoters of the scheme assert that 
the time of transportation for a distance of 100 miles will not 
exceed an hour. 


THE new schools, Goole, are being warmed and ventilated 
throughout by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


IN their new illustrated catalogue the Crittal: Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, of Braintree and 20 Baker Street, London, 
call attention to the fact that the whole of their metal case- 
ments and sashes are entirely machine-made, that their shops 
are fitted up with the most modern machine tools, and that no 
expense has been spared to produce the best article in the 
market. In these casements all putty for glazing is dispensed 
with, being fitted with movable glazing fillets. Details have 
received special attention to secure the smallest obstruction of 
sight and absolute watertightness. “The casements illustrated in 
the patent section, No. 4,544, are being extensively used, and 
the company have manufactured over 20 tons of these case- 
ments in the last two years. These are made for outward — 
opening and side hung, and for either rebated or grooved 
mullions, fitted with the movable glazing fillets, and guaranteed 
absolutely watertight in the most exposed situations. Another 
casement is similar, but hung fiom the top and opening out- 
wards for transom lights. The same casements may also be 
adapted for glazing by putty. Other casements suitable for 
best work are cast from a special mixture of copper and tin 
only, machined all over, and bronzing naturally with a rich 
effect. No painting is required with gunmetal casements, 
and there is no rusting to stain the stonework of the building, 
For good workmanship, combined with low price, a wrought- 
iron casement is particularly recommended. This is for out- 
ward opening and side or top-hanging. The purposes for — 
which casements are required, whether for domestic buildings, 
for churches, schools, and other institutions have all been 
arranged for. Specimens are illustrated of centre swinging 
casements, hopper casements, box hopper casements, sliding 
casements, and improved louvre casements. No allusion 
has yet been made to the fittings, but there is a large 
variety of these which may be different for the same case- 
ment, according to the purchaser’s inclinations, viz. as regards 
the handles, stays, sliding openers, pivot joints, butts, and all, 
especially those in gunmetal, are most excellent. Another section 
of the catalogue that will claim the attention of architects and 
engineers, &c., is devoted to wrought-iron sashes, machine- 


Telegraphio Addresses: 


od Ooccies} “OOLITE, BATH.” 


LONDON OFFICE, “ OOLITE, LONDON,” 


QUARRIES. 
BOX GROUND. 


COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


YLO 


by 
Pictor & Sonus. 


Isaac Sumsion. 
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and 
Socket, 


THE SATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a 
position to supply every description of Bath Stone 
from any and all of the quarries previously owned 


Rendell, Saunders & Co., Ld. 


7 Patent “Waste Not.” 
Clear Way Valve Closet; Weir 
3 Overfluw Basin, 
& 


Action ; Parallel Pull. 


. 53 
a Fra. =" — Ornamental “ Com- 


pound” Closet Basin, with Trap 
38-inch Ventilating 


IS, Lt. 


LONDON DEPOTS. 
QQ. W. Railway Mileage Station, 
Paddington, 
L. & 8. W. B. Station, 
Nine Wilma. 


SUMMER DRIED 
SEASONED STONE 
FOR WINTER USE. 


RK. J. Marsh & Co., 
Limited. 
8. R. Noble. 


Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 


R & SONS, 


2NEWGATE ST, 
LONDON. 


Flushed each 


Pipe 


Handsomely Carved, 14s. 9d. 
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wrought, and which, like the casements already mentioned, are 
illustrated in section with the constructional fixing shown, 
method of joint, &c. These sashes are designed specially for 
warehouses, wharves, schools, works, railway stations, &c., and 
they are also constructed so as to obstruct as little light as pos- 
sible, and they can be glazed either inside or outside. The 
catalogue further deals with wrought-iron skylights,wrought-iron 
roofs, wrought-iron doors—single and double panelled, swing, 
and sliding—and sundry wrought-iron work in the way of 
saddle and stanchion bars. Airtight manhole covers are from 
entirely new patterns, either hinged covers or loose lid covers. 


THE NEW EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL, 


Tur Employers’ Liability Bill of the Government takes the 
form of an amending and consolidating measure. While large 
changes are proposed, the Bill proceeds on the lines of the old 
Act, and practically sets forth cases in which exceptions are to 
be allowed. 

As before, it is provided that in certain cases where 
personal injury is caused to a workman, he or, in case of death, 
his representatives are to have the same right of compensation 
and remedies against the employer as if the workman had not 
been a workman of nor in the service of the employer nor 
engaged in his work. The first of these cases in which the 
right arises is where the injury is caused “by reason of any 
defect in the condition or arrangement of the ways, works, 
machinery, plant, buildings, or premises connected with, 
intended for, or used in the business of the employer.” One 
change, however, from the Act of 1889 is that a defect may be 
not merely in the condition of the machinery, &c., but in its 
“arrangement.” Another addition is that the defect may be in 
the “ buildings or premises” ; and a third is that the machinery 
need not be used in the employer’s business, but it is sufficient 
if itis “intended” for it. “ The defect or the failure to dis- 
cover or remedy the defect” must in these cases arise ‘“ from 
the negligence of the employer or of some person entrusted by 
him with the duty of seeing that such condition or arrangemnet 
is proper.” A change introduced into this requirement is that 
it is no longer necessary for the person so entrusted to be “in 
the service of the employer.” 

The second case in which a right of compensation arises is 
where the injury is caused “' by reason of the negligence of any 
person in the service of the employer to whom the employer 


has delegated superintendence over the workman, where the 
negligence occurred whilst that person was in the exercise of 
that superintendence.” This “superintendence” is described 
as “such general superintendence over workmen as is exercised 
by a foreman or person in a like position to a foreman, whether 
the person exercising superintendence is or is not ordinarily 
engaged in manual labour.” In the existing Act it is required 
that this superintendent be “not ordinarily engaged in manual 
labour,” as well as that his sole or principal duty is that of 
superintendence. 

The third case of the right of action arising is exactly the 
same as before, namely, where the injury is caused “by reason 
of the negligence of any person in the service of the employer 
to whose orders or directions the workman at the time of the 
injury was bound to conform, and did conform, where the injury 
resulted from his having so conformed.” 

The fourth case appears to be of much the same nature as 
before, though some of its wording is different. It is where the 
injury is caused “by reason of the act or omission of any per- 
son in the service of the employer done or made in obedience 
to any rule or by-law of the employer, or to particular instruc- 
tions given by the employer, or by any person delegated with 
the authority of the employer in that behalf, where the rule, 
by-law, or instructions was or were improper or defective.” 

With regard to a man’s losing his rights by knowingly 
exposing himself to danger, it is now provided that in an 
action “a workman shall not, by reason only of his continuing 
in the employment of the employer with knowledge of the 
defect, negligence, act, or omission which caused his injury, be 
deemed to have voluntarily incurred the risk of the injury.” 
But the remedy is lost where a workman “ knew of the defect, 
negligence, act, or omission which caused his injury, and failed 
without reasonable excuse to give or cause to be given within 
a reasonable time information thereof to his employer or to 
some persan superior to himself in the service of his employer.” 
Under the old Act a workman retains his rights if he is aware 
that the employer or such superior already knew of the defect 
or negligence. This regulation is made more comprehensive 
in the Bill by allowing the workman to have a “ reasonable 
excuse” for not giving information. 

An entirely new feature of the Bill is that it defines the 
position of a workman under a contractor or sub-contractor in 
certain cases. On this subject the provision runs thus :— 

‘©2 Where the execution of any work is being carried into 
effect under any contract, and (2) The person for whom the 
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Antique Oak Cane-Seat 
and Back Chair. 


Carved Antique Oak 


Hall Table. 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, 38s. 6d. 
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Handsomely Carved, 14s. 9d. 


ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION, 


ST FURNISHING 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT “™» 


DETZMANN & CO. 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD 


(Near Tottentam Court Road and Gower Street Station, London). 


iS AS Los Pra oe. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 

CHINA, GLASS, &ec. 


GUIDE EXTANT, POST FREE. 
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STERKEL’S RAVENSBURG PARQUET. 


SPECIMENS CAN BE INSPECTED AT THE BRANCH OFrICH— 


25 Shaftesbury Avenue, We. 
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work or any part thereof is done, owns, or supplies any ways, 
works, machinery, plant, buildings, or premises used for the 
purpose of executing the work ; and (4) By reason of any defect 
in the condition or arrangement of such ways, works, machinery, 
plant, buildings, or premises, personal injury is caused to any 
workman employed by the contractor or by any sub-contractor ; 
and (c) The defect or the failure to discover or remedy the 
defect arose from the negligence of the person for whom the 
work or any part thereof is done, or of some person being in 
his service and entrusted by him with the duty of seeing 
that such condition or arrangement is proper, the person for 
whom the work or that part of the work is done shall be 
liable to pay compensation for the injury as if the workman 
had been employed by him, and for that purpose shall be 
deemed to be the employer of the workman within the meaning 
of this Act. 

“ Provided that—(i.) Any such contractor or sub-contractor 
shall be liable to pay compensation for the injury as if this 
section had not been enacted, so, however, that double com- 
pensation shall not b2 recoverable for the same injury ; and 
(ii.) This section shall not affect any rights or liabilities of 
the person for whom the work is done and the contractor and 
sub-contractor (if any) as between themselves.” 

At present a workman can contract himself out of the Act of 
1880. It is proposed to retain this regulation, but to make it 
necessary that the “consideration” be valuable and substantial 
and reasonable. 

With regard to the notice required concerning the injury, 
the time within which it must be given is now made three 
months instead of six weeks. Moreover, the requirements with 
respect to notice are simplified. Already some relief can, in 
case of death, be granted by the Court for an absence of notice. 
The Bill provides for this being done also in the case of the 
notice being insufficient. 

The time within which an action for compensation must be 
begun is ordinarily six months from the occurrence of the 
accident, and in case of death twelve months. As before, also, 
itis in a County Court that an action must be commenced. 
One grievance of workmen has been that it could easily be 
reinoved to a superior Court. In future such a removal is only 
to be by_consent, or if the compensation claimed exceeds 100/. 
In case of an employer relying on a “special defence” due 
notice must be given to the plaintiff. 

The limit of the sum recoverable is raised in some cases. 
To the old limit of three years’ earnings in the like employment 


is now added a second limit of 250/.; and the highest of these 
is to be regarded. At present any money received for an in- 
surance is not taken into computation in assessing the compen- 
sation. But it is provided in the Bill that in future there is to 
be deducted from the compensation “so much of any money 
paid to the workman or his representatives in respect of the 
injury under an insurance to which the employer has contributed 
as is attributable to the employer’s contribution.” Where com- 
pensation is awarded for a death it may be divided between the 
workman’s widow, parent, and child in such shares as the 
judge or the jury (where the case is tried by jury) may deter- 
mine. 

One anomaly is to be removed by directing that the death 
of the employer is no longer to extinguish the statutory right of 
action against him, or rather against his representatives, for 
personal injury. 

The date tor the Bill commencing to operate is January 1 
next, and nothing in the Bill is to affect any contract existing 
at that date between a workman and an employer during the 
continuance of the contract. However, the contract is not to 
be deemed to continue after the time at which it would 
determine if notice were given at the commencement of the 
Act. 


EXTENSION OF THE CARDIFF EXCHANGE. 


EVER since the Exchange was opened in 1886 there has been 


| a growing demand for offices within its walls, and from time 


to time the company have found it necessary to add new wings 
in order to meet the requirements of merchants and others 
whose business is at the Docks. The new wing now being 
built on the west side of the Exchange will cost over 8,000/. 
When this and the new club wing have been finished about 
65,0002. will have been expended on the building. When the 
new premises are completed the club will pay a rent of 220/. 
per annum. On the ground floor the new dining-room will be 
nearly 50 feet long and about 20 feet wide, approached through 
a glazed corridor, which also gives access to a smaller private 
dining-room and to the Juncheon bar. On the floor below a 
spacious smoking-room of similar capacity to the dining-room 
will be arranged, with ample lavatory accommodation, &c., and 
stores. Service lifts will traverse the whole height of the 
building, and a circular staircase of artificial stone for the use 


of the club staff will conduct from the smoking-room and 


dining-room floors to the topmost flat, in which the kitchens 


CONTRACTS. 


HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT | 


i COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf cf 
Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Government, | 
Municipal, or other Contracts of every description, at moderate | 
rates. Office, 10 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 

The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the several 
Government Departmenta. 


HENRY HING 


(Late GREEN & KING), 

HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 

4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 


| (Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
|S DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN, 


A. & J. MAIN & C0.'S 


GALVANISED 


IRON ROOFING & SHEDDING 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL py; yor 
rLoorina stocks, PURE GAS 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


Dey Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at following very low prices : 1}x4} Dry Wainscot Oak, 
57s, 9d. per square; 1X4} ditto, 48s. ; 14x4} Pitch Pine, 28s. 6d. ; 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


Country Mansions, 
t Villages, or 


HENRY J. ROGERS, 
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VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Haad Office :_214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 

Whaw and Sawmills :_537 King’s Road. Chelsea, 8S.W. 
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are to be located—a great improvement on the method which 
was tentatively adopted of placing them in the basement. 

The suites of offices in the western block before alluded to 
are the most spacious suite of rooms in the building, and, apart 
from access to them from the Exchange hall itself, a new 
entrance to them has been placed on the west side of the 
square, the back walls being faced with glazed white brick and 
the front of buff brick with Bath stone dressings. 

The difficulties connected with the operations have been 
great. The structural difficulties of the work were greatly 
increased by the unsatisfactory nature of the soil in this part of 
Cardiff, the foundations having to be taken down through a 
depth of more than 30 feet of alluvial mud before a bed of 
gravel was reached. The whole of the buildings thus stand on 
ranges of arches carried by square pillars of concrete. This 
work has in every case been successfully accomplished under 
the supervision of the architects, Messrs. Seward & Thomas, 
from whose designs the original scheme and the present addi- 
tions have been erected. The sinking of deep shafts by actual 
~hard work through such a treacherous soil, entailing special 
precautions in the work of timbering and concreting, has neces- 
sarily been a work of considerable anxiety and risk. This, 
together with the superstructure work, has hitherto been carried 
out by the contractor, Mr. Clerke Burton, of Cardiff, without 
mishap. The work now in hand will be completed about 
August next, and the open space at the north-west angle will 
then, with the southern quadrangle, be the only portion of the 
company’s original taking remaining unbuilt upon. 


AN AUSTRIAN STRIKE. 


ON Monday about 15,009 journeymen masons in Vienna struck 
work after their masters had finally refused to grant them a 
minimum of 1 fl sokr., or 2s. 87. per day for ten hours’ work. 
There were disorderly scenes in several of the suburbs where 
men who wished to work were prevented from doing so by their 
comrades. Attempts at intimidation were also made among 
the workmen who are building the new wing of the Hofburg, 
and among those who are demolishing some houses close to the 
Imperial palace, but in these two instances the police gave pro- 
__ tection to the masons who had not joined the strike and the 
_ others were put to flight. This strike comes at an unfortunate 
moment, for the exceptional mildness of the weather has 

induced contractors to begin work much earlier than usual this 
es oe 


year, and all the trades connected with housebuilding had 
received a stimulus in consequence. It is now feared that as a 
great number of carpenters, locksmiths, house-painters, and 
others will have been thrown out of work, the agitation among 
the artisans may increase and lead to other strikes, 


OFFICIAL DEMOLITION OF BUILDINGS. 


THE case of Shaw v. Solihull Rural Sanitary Authority was 
heard before Mr. Baron Huddleston at Birmingham on 
Saturday. It was an action of trespass brought against the 
sanitary authority for the demolition of certain buildings 
erected by the plaintiff, and the question involved was whether 
the defendants had exercised duly the powers given to them by 
the Public Health Act and their own by-laws. By one of 
these last it was provided that the board surveyor might call 
upon the builder of any new structure to make good defective 
work. The aggrieved party might within fourteen days appeal 
to the authority, who should then invite him by a seven days 
notice to appear before them and show good grounds against 
the order. ‘The authority, if they dismissed the appeal, were to 
communicate the result in writing to the appellant, and then, if 
he did not comply with the surveyor’s requirements, the 
authority might carry out the work themselves. The plaintiff 
was engaged in building some cottages, and in the opinion of 
the surveyor used mortar of an altogether improper kind. He 
was accordingly served with notice to pull them down. In 
answer he said he was prepared to defend his buildings before 
the authority, and inquired when the next meeting would be. 
He was told that it would be in two days’ time. He accord- 
ingly‘attended, and his version of the proceedings was that 
he produced some specimens of the mortar used by him, 
but that the members present declined to look at them, 
saying that they were not practical men and must be guided 
by the opinion of their surveyor. He then asked for a 
adjournment in order to produce evidence, but this was refused, 
and he was told that the authority would be satished with 
nothing short of his pulling down the buildings. He then at 
and subsequently received a notice in writing that his appea 
was dismissed. According to the evidence on the other side, 
his specimens of mortar were passed round and examined ; ae 
was ailowed to say what he liked ; the surveyor also was heard ; 
the room was then cleared, and, after deliberation, the authority 
informed him that they supported the decision of the surveyor. 
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The plaintiff not having complied with what was required of 
him, the buildings were pulled down by the direction of the 
authority. This was the trespass complained of. For the 
plaintiff two points were made, It was said, in the first place, 
that he had no notice in writing seven days before the meeting 
in accordance with the by-laws ; and, in the second, that there 
had been no genuine hearing of the appeal or independent exer- 
cise of the judgment of the authority. As to the first point, 
Mr. Baron Huddleston held that it was competent to the 
plaintiff to waive the notice, and that he had done so. As to 
the second, he said that if the plaintiff’s story was true, no 
doubt there had been no hearing of the appeal in the proper 
sense of the term. On this point, however, he believed the 
evidence of the defendants, and thought that there had been an 
honest exercise of the discretion entrusted to them. Whether 
they were right or wrong was immaterial, provided they had 
only heard and determined the appeal. He therefore decided 
in favour of the defendants. 


THE PORTSEA SYNAGOGUE. 


THE restoration of the Hebrew Synagogue at Portsea is com- 
pleted, and the building has been reopened by the delegate 
Chief Rabbi (the Rev. Dr. H. Adler). The total cost of the 
work has been 1,100/, towards which 920/. has been subscribed. 
The builder was Mr. J. Dugan, of Portsea, and the work has 
been carried out according to the plans and under the superinten- 
dence of the architect, Mr. Harry A. Smith, of Gosport. A new 
porch has been erected to guard against the panic which must 
have ensued in the event of a hurried exit from the ladies’ 
galleries, the original porch having been so inconveniently 
constructed. The whole of the interior has been reseated, 
and a handsome new reading-desk erected. The ark, which 
was opened in the synagogue 175 years ago, has been care- 
fully preserved and restored. This is surmounted by the first 
two letters of the Decalogue in Hebrew, symbolical of the two 
tables of stone delivered to Moses on Mount Sinai. The ark 
now stands on a tier of polished marble circular steps in lieu 
of the original worn wooden ones; a handsome brass pulpit rises 
from the steps. The floors are laid in mosaic by Mr. Ebner, of 
Old Street, St. Luke’s, London. Among the subscribers to 


the new work are Lord Rothschild, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, 
the Lord Mayor of London, and the borough and county 
members. 


The lamp of the ark (which is kept constantly 


burning) has been presented by Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Emanuel, 
many other presents having been received, among which were 
a curtain for the ark, seven mantles, and thirteen wrappers for 
the scrolls of law and a covering for the reading-desk. The 
ceremony of consecration was of a very interesting character, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN THE CITY, 


A SPECIAL meeting of the City Commission of Sewers was 
held at the Guildhall recently. The Streets Committee 
reported that they had again had under consideration the draft 
of the proposed contract with the Brush Electrical Engineering 
Company, as returned by their solicitors, with various proposed 
alterations, and while deeming it necessary to resist certain of 
those alterations, they recommended the Court to concur in the 
following, namely—(1) That the company have way-leave in 
subways for private supply, notwithstanding the contract for 
public supply might have been determined ; (2) that the private 
supply be exclusive for twenty-one years whether the contract 
for public supply be determined or not; (3) that, as regarded 
the remedy of defects found on inspection, the penalty should 
not be enforced if the work of repair were commenced within 
twenty-four hours and were proceeded with diligently to the 
satisfaction of the engineers ; (4) that, as regarded the sliding 
scale, 7} per cent. per annum on the capital sunk in the plant 
and machinery should be allowed for depreciation, and 5 per 
cent of the profits available for dividend for a reserve fund 
until such fund should amount to a quarter of the paid-up 
capital ; (5) that though the purchase of the undertaking for 
public supply at twenty-one years was under the Act, the 
purchase of the private supply at.twenty-one years should 
be by agreement or arbitration; the purchase of either at 
forty-two years to be under the terms of the Act. In 
the event of the Court’s concurring in those recom- 
mendations, the committee asked authority also to conclude 
similar terms with the Laing, Wharton, and Down Construction 
Syndicate for another district. Mr. Cloudsley moved the 
adoption of the report. Mr. J. E. Sly proposed that it should 
be referred back for consideration, as he objected to the 
companies having the right to supply private consumers, if their 
contract for the public lighting of the district had been ter- 
minated. The companies seemed to be imposing their own 
terms on the Court. Mr. Bowring thought it would be a 
public scandal to hand over the City, bound hand and foot, 
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to private companies for 21 years. It would appear to be a 
premium to the companies tempting them to break the public 
lighting contract as soon as possible, having secured a monopoly 
of the private supply for so long a period. The Chairman 
pointed out that the Act prevented them from giving an exclu- 
sive right to a company to supply the electric light within a 
given area, and the Commission were only contracting so 
far as they were able. Mr. C. T. Harris said that the proposed 
alterations were all adverse to the ratepayers, and should not 
be entertained. Mr. W. H. Pannell thought the Commission 
were making infinitely better terms than they would obtain 
under a provisional order. None of the alterations, in his 
opinion, was inimical to the ratepayers’ interests. The amend- 
ment was negatived by a considerable majority, and after some 
further discussion the report was adopted. 


“NEW STREETS ’’ AND BY-LAWS. 


AN appeal from a decision of the Justices of Merionethshire 
_has been heard in the Queen’s Bench Division. It raised a 
question as to a by-law of a Local Board as to the width of new 
streets. The appellant was charged by the surveyor of the 
Dolgelly Local Board, for that he had made a new street there 
without making it at least 30 feet in width, in breach of a by- 
law which required it to be so. It was disputed that it was not 

a new street, and that the by-law was unreasonable The by- 
law made and allowed under the Public Health Act, 1875, 
required that every person who shall lay out a new street 
intended for use as a carriage-road shall so lay it out that the 
width shall be 30 feet at least, and that every one who shall 
construct a new street which shall exceed ioo feet in length shall 
construct it for use as a carriage-road. In August 1875 a sale 
of land by auction took place at Dolgelly, and houses were five 

- years afterwards, in 1880, erected on some of the lots. Other 
lots were not then sold, but the land was in 1878 for the first 
time fenced out by hurdles put up by the freeholders as tempo- 

_ rary fences to show the lots, and the fences were up for about 
two years, when the owners took them down. In June 1880 
the appellant purchased the freehold of the land opposite those 
‘houses, except the land opposite the houses comprising a 

® back road ” 7 feet wide. There was open land at the time of 

_ the by-law opposite the houses without wall or fence, but 
_ the appellant afterwards—prior to August 1889--erected on the 
land a wall 170 feet long, and within 7 feet of the front wall of 


the houses previously erected, and facing the road in front of 
the houses, thus reducing the width of the roadway to 7 feet. 
The roadway is not a highway repairable by the public at 
large. The justices found as a fact that the erection put up by 
the appellant formed a new street, and that he was guilty of a 
breach of the by-law. They also found and determined, having 
regard to their own knowledge of the width of streets in 
general in Dolgelly, that the by-law was unreasonable, and so 
they dismissed the complaint, stating a case on the question 
whether the by-law was reasonable. The surveyor appealed. 

Counsel for the surveyor contended that there was nothing 
to show the by-law unreasonable, and that it was a case of a 
“new street” 100 feet in length within the by-law. 

On the part of the owner, and appellant, it was maintained 
that he was not liable under the by-law—first because it was 
unreasonable, and next because it was not a new street. 

Lord Coleridge, in giving judgment, said no doubt it was a 
strong by-law, and one to which objection might not unreason- 
ably be made, and perhaps in particular cases it might be un- 
necessary, and included particulars which might have been 
excluded—and, indeed, he rather thought it was so. But the 
question was whether it was so unreasonable as to be invalid 
and illegal. It was not a question whether the judges would 
have made such a by-law and in such terms, but whether or 
not it was so unreasonable as to be illegal. These by-laws 
were made by the Local Board, an elective body, and were 
sanctioned by the Local Government Board, and it must be 
something strong to induce the Court to hold that a by-law so 
made and so allowed was unreasonable and illegal. He could 
not hold that it was so in this case, and therefore, as the case 
appeared to come within it, the decision of the justices was 
wrong. 

Lord Esher concurred. He thought it clear, he said, that 
the respondent had constructed the street, and that it was a 
‘new street” within the by-law. Then as to whether the by- 
law was unreasonable and illegal, it was impossible to give a 
general definition of what was reasonable or unreasonable. If 
a by-law consisted of something obviously unnecessary fcr the 
object for which it was made, that might be unreasonable. But 
it was not so in this case, and the by-law was not so much out 
of all measure as to be unreasonable. The great point was 
that a person who made a place into a street must lay out the 
road in a particular way, and that it was unreasonable that the 
burden should be cast upon him without providing for contri- 
bution from the person who had already built. But that was 
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not unreasonable, for why should the man who had done only | good news upon this matter. A most simple and economical 


what he had a right to do be made to pay for that which the 
other party did, and which he need not have done unless he 
liked? The by-law was not, therefore, unreasonable. 

The appeal was allowed. 


ee el 


GAS APPARATUS, 


THE times in which we live are undoubtedly days of light, as 
compared with those which even some of us recollect, when gas 
was, if not in its infancy, at least in its youth, and when electric 
light and other modern methods of illumination had not been 
thought of. The very candles of to-day are a wonderful im- 
provement upon those of forty or fifty years ago. The “ dips” 
and “moulds” of our early days would seem to give but a pale 
and flickering light could they be placed side by side with the 
clear and brilliant radiance produced by some of the beautiful 
candles supplied to us by our modern manufacturers. We also 
possess admirable lamps that enable us to get from mineral 
oils a light which is far superior to that of many candles, at a 
cost scarcely worth consideration. For general lighting purposes 
there is gas~-and far better gas than we used to have; and 
electricity, already widely adopted, is gradually and rapidly 
making its way. We are, indeed, highly favoured when we 
contrast our circumstances with those of our ancestors. But 
still we want something more; something which will give us all 
the advantages of gas or electricity, but which will be available 
in country districts and elsewhere at a distance from gasworks 
or any central source of supply. Our factories are often so 
located as to make it a very difficult and expensive matter to 
obtain gas, and country mansions are still more frequently cir- 
cumstanced in this way. What is wanted in these cases is 
some means of manufacturing gas at a reasonable cost, which 
shall be as suitable for all ordinary purposes as that supplied by 
the companies. Facilities for doing this have been provided 
before now, if we leave out of regard the important question 
of cost. Nothing is easier than for any wealthy man to manu- 
facture his own gas, or for any business firm to do so, where 
expense is no consideration. This, however, is generally 
speaking an effectual bar to such an undertaking being 
attempted, and many devices have been suggested for meeting 
the difficulty, but most of them have been characterised by 
some defect which has rendered them of little practical value. 
We are glad, however, that we can give our readers some 
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gasworks for country mansions, &c , has come under our notice 
and one that bids fair to prove a very powerful rival to the 
electric light, on account of the ease with which it can be 
manipulated by unskilled labour, the economy of the gas 
manufactured by it as compared with coal-gas, and the small 
space and comparative cleanliness of the whole process. We 
refer to the “ Watford” gas apparatus, patented and manu- 
factured by Mr. Henry Rogers, engineer, of Watford. We are 
informed that about seventy of these works are in satisfactory 
operation, many of them in well-known country mansions, such 
as Mr. A. J. Robarts, of Buckingham; Mr. Miller, of Rossie 
Castle, Montrose; and Major Richardson, of Ballathie, co. 
Perth ; and that it has also been adopted by many large fac- 
tories, in some instances showing a clear saving of from 30 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. over the former manufacture of coal-gas. 
It is also eminently adapted for use in railway carriages, and 
for isolated railway stations. The gas is made from a perfectly 
safe and non-explosive oil, of which there is an unlimited supply. 
In the neighbourhood of the south of Scotland, where oil and 
coal can be purchased at a very low rate, the cost of this gas 
as compared with coal-gas is only about 8d. to Is. per 1,000 
cubic feet, but in the Midland counties it would be probably 
nearer double that price ; but even then there is a margin for a 
considerable saving over coal-gas. It is applicable for gas- 
engines, and does not contain any of the deleterious elements, 
such as sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid, so plentifully 
found in gas made from coal. 

In the gasworks which we inspected the oil was contained 
in a small tank, and trickled through a glass sight-feed into the 
retort, where it was met by a jet of steam (at a perfectly safe 
pressure of about 10 lbs. to the square inch), by which it was 
injected into a red-hot retort, where the oil and the steam were 
together volatilised, and then the gas was simply passed 
through water, and stored in a gas-holder ready for use. The 
light appeared to be beautifully clear and bright, and we formed 
the opinion that there is a great future before an apparatus so 
handy and inexpensive as the one invented by Mr. Rogers. 

Another point we.are constrained to notice. There has 
been a great deal of talk recently about water-gas as a substitute 
for coal-gas. But in the gas manufactured by Mr. Rogers's 
apparatus we have something manifestly much. better. Water- 
gas is defective, so far as we have had any opportunity of 
judging, in illuminating power, and the combs against which it 
is made to project give out a great deal of heat and compara- 
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tively little light, besides which they require constant renewal. 
There is, too, that fatal objection to water-gas to which much 
attention has been directed, namely, that it has no smell, and 
being a very deadly gas, most serious consequences would be 
sure to result before an escape could be detected. On many 
grounds, which we have not space to deal with, we have the 
greatest confidence in commending Mr. Rogers’s gas to the 
notice of our readers. 


NEW BARRACKS, 


A BILL has been introduced in the House of Commons which 
embodies the Government scheme for the improvement of 
barracks. Mr. Stanhope said that no surprise could be felt 
that a Bill of this sort should be necessary, for up to the pre- 
sent time no general scheme had been in existence for applying 
the principles of sanitary science to barracks, or adapting them 
to the exigencies of the present time. Last year he had argued 
the necessity of a new barracks scheme on the grounds of 
economy, military efficiency, and the health and comfort of our 
‘men. On the sanitary ground alone there was an overwhelm- 
ing case. A large number of troops were now accommodated 
in camps at Aldershot, Shorncliffe, and Woolwich, the huts of 
which, erected shortly after the Crimean war, were in a most 
unsatisfactory state. Then as to barracks. A large sum was 
necessary to put the Dublin barracks into a tolerable condition, 
and to provide new buildings. The state of the Galway bar- 
racks was notorious throughout the United Kingdom ; while 
two of the buildings at Portsmouth had had to be disused. 
Such being the state of these and other barracks, the Quarter- 
master-General had prepared a scheme of improved barrack 
accommodation for our troops, to which the Government de- 
sired to approximate, although they did not propose to carry 
it out in its entirety. Independently of the utilisation where 
possible of existing barracks, the first object in view was the 
Concentration of our troops, and this had already been carried 
out to a certain extent. The artillery had, for instance, been 
concentrated at Aldershot, Newcastle, the Curragh, Colchester, 
and other stations. Some consideration would have to take 
place with regard to cavalry, but that was a matter which must 
be mainly dealt with in an attempt to bring in Scotland por- 
tions of regiments to a place where they can be more effi- 
ciently trained. They had considered the claims of Salisbury 
Plain, Cannock Chase, and other places as suitable sites 


for the concentration of troops, 
the conclusion that the best site, after all, was Aldershot. 
They proposed to improve the existing buildings and 
erect others, and to acquire additional land as training- 


and they had come to 


ground. This, it was estimated, would necessitate an 
expenditure of 1,500,000/. Improvements were necessary 
at Shorncliffe, Colchester, Portsmouth, and Plymouth, 


but he felt that these ought 
the annual Estimate. It was proposed to sell the cavalry 
barracks at Manchester, but it had not yet been decided where 
the troops should be sent. Lichfield had been suggested as a 
very suitable place, but he wished to retain a free hand in the 
matter. Certain alterations were requisite at the Albany 
barracks, London, and something must be done to improve the 
sanitary condition of the Royal barracks at Dublin. They 
were building a cavalry barracks at Grangegorman, near the 
Phoenix Park, and they proposed to build another for a 
battalion of infantry close by. The total expenditure on new 
barrack accommodation at Belfast would amount to 270,000/, 
In the case of Belfast the troops were accommodated at 
enormous cost by the present system of living, and it was pro- 
posed to provide a barracks there for a whole battalion of 
infantry. Inthe case of Enniskillen, by the expenditure of a 
snall sum they hoped to provide suitable barrack accommoda- 
tion, which did not exist at present. Then coming to foreign 
stations, they proposed to make the barracks of the troops 
wholesome, satisfactory, and comfortable, especially at Malta 
and Gibraltar, where the death-rate of the troops was higher 
than in India, at Bermuda, or at home. They proposed to 
expend 29,000/. on building married soldiers’ quarters and 
warrant officers’ quarters. Altogether the total estimated 
expenditure would be 4,109,000/, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would explain later on how the money was to be 
raised. In order that this work of reconstruction should go on 
without interruption the Government proposed to embody the 
scheme in a Bill. He proposed to revive Lord Herbert’s 
Sanitary Committee, with a sanitary expert upon it, to advise on 
the condition of the buildings. He believed the Bill would put 
all the barrack accommodation on a sound and proper footing. 
It ought to be better than that provided by foreign countries, 
especially as so much attention was being paid to the housing 
of the working classes. It was in that spirit he asked the 
House to allow him to introduce a Bill which would remove the 
insanitary condition of the barracks, and bring them up to the 


to be provided for out of 


ART DECORATORS 


a 
(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS oF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
' Mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 
&C., 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
—" FREE BY POST. 


and VENETIANS. 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. 
DILAPIDATIONS. 


SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 


O. H. BIRCH, 


ainter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 


FRENCH andHNGLISH PAPERS, 
EMBOSSED LEATHERS 


TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, O E. BIRCH 


PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 


rrion.| 7 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP-| 274"s entrusted to 


Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. | 


AND 
ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 
juste nave porn, CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


ally superintends all) Oldest Established Importers, 


SDs 


“m"~ 108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


G. CHANT, 


NORTON & CO., 


VICTORIA HOUSE, 


Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
3 Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
GLASS PAINTER. 


Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 


88 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HERBERT HANKS, 


DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &c. 
Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 


— eALSO SANITARY WORK. 
ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE. 


39 Berners Street, Oxford St., London, W. 


J. & H. 


4 
7 


93 CANNON S8T., LONDON, E.C. 

(OPPOSITE. CANNON STREET STATION.) | 

SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND Lh eh attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
WALL DECORATIONS. 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on applicatior» 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
380 NEWGATE S™.E.C, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


‘71 & 73 LEONARD ST, CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


| Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in ali the prevailing Styles. 


LAND, 


Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application, 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. Estimates Free, 


WORKS— ? ; 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Ojfice—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS, 
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Meth a COMBINATION OPEN FIRE-PLACE 


Fj q 
a Q 
p Q +. 
A w ae 
P . Made i in various Designs and Sizes, with Tiled or Iron Sides, Single or Double- 
= by Fronted, and with Ascending or Descending Smoke-Flue. 
> ee ae es 
PB A MEDICAL OPINION AFTER SEVEN YEARS’ USE. 
ty fc “The Poplars, Barnsley, June 19, 1889. 
A = “DeaAR Srr,—The Patent Manchester Stoves with descending smoke flues ( 
S <= 4 use at the Barnsley Union Infirmary) give me great satisfaction. I can strong 
eae recommend them for large Wards of Hospitals. 
a “ Yours faithfully. J. FLETCHER HORNE, 
NS “ Medical Officer of the Barnsley Union Infirmary. 
a i ee ee “Mr, E, H, SHORLAND, Manchester. % 
e e TA for which t 
oy ime ng arrangement, as how shown, is spevially suited. NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
ie Sa a te ee EE 
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PATENT EXHAUST 


Are the Most Efficient, senceee and Cheapest. 


Shorland’s Patent Soil-Pipe Ventilators 


From EIGHT SHILLINGS each. 


SHORLAND’S IMPROVED VERTICAL INLET TUBI: 


From SIX SHILLINGS each, with Valve and Brass Fist. 


Shorland’s Patent Yee : sul N tes CONES for oe Chimneys. 


crue MADE BY, TASTE MAO ae 


SATE HO ERATE” 


International Health Exhibition and Architectural and 
Building Trades Exhibition (1889). 


PROOE* TWEE PRESSIONS 


JOHN SELL COTMAN'S PICTURES 


LATELY ON EXHIBITION AT THE 
BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 15 inches. The Titles are as follows :— 


No. 1. The Storm at Sea. No. 8. Breaking the Clod. No. 15, Cader Idris. 
», 2. Twickenham. » 9. Wiew in North Wales. 5, 16. Castle Eden Dean, Durham 
» 3. A Shadowed Stream. 5, LO. Norman Arches. » 17. Bamborough Castle. 
, 4. The Draining Mill. ,, Ll. Byland Abbey. , 18. The Interior of Norwich 
» 0. On the Greta. », 12. Norwich, from the Cromer Cathedral. 
,, 6. The Chateau, Normandy. Road. , 19. Mountain Pass in the 
, 7 Rouen from Mount St. 5, 18. Dewy Eve. Tyrol. 

Catherine. 14. Mousehold Heath. 20. Postwick Grove. 


The price of the above Set is 17s. 6d.; by post, carefully pakedel in patent roller, 18s. 
KINDLY ORDER EARLY, AS ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER OF PROOF COPIES CAN BE OBTAINE. 


Through your Newsagent ; Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstalls ; or from 


Pp. A. GILBERT Woop, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


SS! ae 
Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & C€O., at No, 5 Newstreet Square, E.C., and published for the Epcreieete by P, A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No, 175 Strand, W.C., Lond 
friday, April 4, 1890 
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LONDON, APRIL 11, 1890. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed aritcles and papers read in public must 

necessarily be held responsible for their contents, 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usuaily permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERAMAN.—April 12.—For Building Baptist 
Mr. George Moses, 53 Glamorgan Street, Aberaman, 


ABERAVON.—April 19.—For Building Vestry Hall for 
Tabernacle Congregational Church. Rev. J. Foulkes, Aber- 
avon. 


_ ABERGWyNri.—April 16.—For Building Cottages at Avon 
Colliery. Mr. J D Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station, 
London. 


ARKLOW.—April 19.—For Wrought-iron Road Bridge over 
the River Avoca. Mr. A. Taylor, Estate Office, Arklow. 


AYLESBURY.—April 14.—For Paving Works, with Concrete 
Foundation, &c., Market Square. Mr. George Cannon, Sur- 
veyor to the Local Board, Aylesbury. 


BARKING. — April 21.— For Constructing Filth-Hoists, 
Refuse Destructor, Chimney Shaft, &c., at the Outfall Sewage 
Precipitation Works. The Engineer to the County Council, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BATH.—April 24.—For Raising Chimney Shaft at Pumping 
Station. The Engineer, Municipal Offices, Bath. 

BELFAST.—For Building Four Houses. Mr. W. Batt, 
Architect, 3 Garfield Chambers, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BELFAsT.—April 14 —For Building Grand Stand, Grosvenor 
Park. Mr. John M‘Clatchey, 9 Roden Street, Belfast. 

BEVERLEY.—Apiil 12.—For Two Water Tanks, and other 
Works, at Grand Stand. Mr. W. Richardson, Clerk to the 


Chapel. 


Pasture Masters, Newbegin, Beverley. 


BEWCASTLE. — April 
Church, 


15.—For Building Presbyterian 
Mr. W. Marshall, Architect, Boothby, Brampton. 


BIRKDALE.—April 21,—For Building County Police Courts 
Mr. Wm. Verity, Architect, Moot Hall, Wigan. 


BIRKENHEAD.—April 29.—For Construction of Passenger 
Station, Rock Ferry. The Engineer, Woodside Station, 
Birkenhead. 


BLAENAVON. — April 15.—For Building Institute and 
Public Hall. Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, Architect, High Street, 
Newport, Mon. 


BRIDGE OF ALFORD.—April 14.—For Buiiding House. 
Mr. Jas. Sheriffs, Bridge of Alford. 


BURSLEM.—For Building House. 
tect, 4 Bagnall Street, Burslem. 


Bury.—April 23.—For Construction of Sewage Disposal 
Works (Contract 1). Mr. J. Cartwright, Borough Surveyor, 
Bury. 

CAMBORNE.—April 15.—For Buildings for the Public 
Rooms Company, Limited. Plans, &c., at the Office of the 
Company, Cross Street, Camborne. 


CAMBORNE,—April 16.—For Building Museum and Labora 
tory. Mr. W. Hodge, Hon. Sec., Basset Memorial, Camborne, 


CarpDirr.—April 17.—For Building Block at Royal Hotel. 
Mr. J. P. Jones, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 


CARMARTHEN.—April 17.—For Building School- of Art. 
Messrs. George Morgan & Son, Architects, 24 King Street, 
Carmarthen. 

CILFYNYDD.—April 11.—For Building Primitive Methodist 
Chapel. Mr. A. Toman, 19 Richard Street, Cilfynydd. 

CLERKENWELL.—April 17.—F or Construction of Telegraph 
Factory, Mount Pleasant. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

CLIFTON, YORK.—April 11.—For Building Vicarage House, 
St. John’s. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George 
Street, Halifax. 

Cork.—April 16.—For Building Store for Messrs, Wm. 
Banks & Co., Fish Street. Mr. W. H. Hill, Architect, 15 
Marlborough Street, Cork. 

Crospy.—April 11.—For Building Six Dwelling-houses and 
Boundary Walls. Mr. J. S. Moffat, Architect, 53 Church 
Street, Whitehaven. 

DURHAM.—For Building Villa. Messrs. Plummer & bBur- 
rell, 46 Cloth Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

EXETER.—For Grand Stand, Entrance Offices, Stalls, &c., 
for the Horse Show Society. Mr. W. S. Croote, Architect, 
93 Paris Street, Exeter. 


EDS. | LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STREET, H.C, 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


Mr. A. P. Miller, Archi-« 


| ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
| NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c, 


Catalogues Free by Post, 
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GIGGLESWICK.—April 23.—For Restoration of Parish 
Church. Mr. W. Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 

GooLr —April 15 —For Building Warehouse and Residence. 
Mr. C. A B. Tudor, Architect, Goole. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—April 12.—For Additions, &c., to 
Premises, Regent Street. Mr. Charles G. Baker, Architect, 
Town Hall Chambers, Great Yarmouth. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—April 12. -For Building Sixteen 
Houses, for Mr. Samuel Gunton. 

Harop.—April 16—For Building Thirty-four Cottages. 
Mr. Jacob Rees, Architect, Pentre, Rhondda Valley. 

Hatirax —April 18.—For Building Large Classroom, 
w.c’s, Lavatory, &c., at Wesleyan Sunday School. Mr. James 
Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HARROGATE —For Road Making on the West End Park 
Freehold Building Estate. (Contractor to take half in land 
and half in cash.) Messrs. H. E. & A. Bown, Architects, 
Harrogate. 

Hastincs.—April 11.—For Alterations to Premises, Robert- 
son Street. Mr. F. H. Humphreys, Architect, 6 Trinity 
Street, Hastings. 

HASTINGs.—April 16.—For Supplying Cast-iron Water 
Main (25 tons of 6, 4, and 3-inch). Messrs. Jeffery & Skiller, 
Surveyors, 5 Havelock Road, Hastings. 

HECKMONDWIKE.—April 21.—For Building Draper’s Shop. 
Messrs. S. Wood & Son, Architects, Cheapside, Heckmond- 
wike. 

HELMSHORE.—For Building Wesleyan School. Mr. J. D. 
Mould, Architect, Joint Stock Chambers, King Street, Man- 
chester. 

HEMINGTON.—April 21 —For Building Primitive Methodist 
Schoolroom. Mr. L. W. Vallis, Hemington. 

HoLzorn.—April 14.—For Construction of Brick Sewers. 
Mr. George Wallace, Engineer to St. Giles’s Board of Works, 
197 High Holborn, W.C. 

ILFRACOMBE —April 12.—For Building Thirteen Shops, 
Greenhouses, &c., for Mr. E. W. Veale. Mr. W. H. Gould, 
Architect, 6 Oxford Grove, Ilfracombe. 


KiRKBY LONSDALE.—April 15.*—For Stable Buildings for ' 


Fifteen Horses, and Additions to Red Lion Hotel. Mr. Stephen 
Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


LEAMINGTON.—April 14.—For Alterations and Repairs to 
Aylesford Well House. Mr. W. de Normanville, Borough 
Surveyor. ; 

LeEeps.—April 12.—For Construction of Underground 
Urinal and w.c.’s, Briggate. The Borough Engineer, Leeds. 

Lreps.—April 15.—For Gallery and Side Balconies, Victoria 
Hall, and other Alterations. Mr. William H. Thorp, Architect, 
61 Albion Street, Leeds. ; 

LeIGH.—April 15.—For Building Schools for 500 Children. 
Messrs. Banks, Fairclough & Stephens, Architects, Leigh. 

LeirH.—April.—For Construction of Main Intercepting 
Sewer and Sea Outfall. Mr. W. Percival Lindsay, 16 Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. 

LLANGUICKE.—For Building Baptist Chapel at Cwmgorse. 
Mr, Evan Lewis, Pontardawe. 

LonpoN.—April 16.—For Adapting Nos. 42 and 43 Cran- 
bourne Street for an Electric Testing Station. The Architect 
to the County CounciJ, Spring Gardens, 

LonpoNn.—April 25.—For Building Scavengers’ Depot and 
Gravel Store, Upper Thames Street. The Engineer to the 
Commissioners of Sewers, Guildhall. : 

MiLrorp.— April 16.—For Construction (Timber) of Pas- 
senger Station and Goods Shed. The Engineer, Neath 
Railway Station. 

NEWARK.—For Building Stables and Stores. Mr. George 
Sheppard, Borough Surveyor, Newark. 

New Cross.—April 17.—For Painting, and other Work, 
at the South-Eastern Hospital. Messrs. Jarvis & Son, Archi- 
tects, 22 Trinity Square, Southwark, S E. 

New MixLus.—April 17.—For Ironwork in construction of 
Bridge. Mr. J. Somes Story, County Surveyor, Market Place, 
Derby. 

NUNEATON.—April 16.—For Enlarging and Adapting 
Premises for Post Office. Mr. W. H. Primrose, Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

PONTYGWAITH.—April 22.-For Taking down Bridge and 
Erecting New Bridge over the Sirhowy River. Mr.J. A. Shepard, 
87 Queen Street, Tredegar. 

PooLe.—April 15.—For Erecting Muniment-room under 
the Guildhall. Mr. John Elford, Borough Surveyor, King Street, 


Poole. 
RUSHDEN.—April 15 —For Building Two Cottages. Mr. 


"or Bromage, Alfred Street, Rushden. 


PERFECTION IN DOOR SPRINGS 
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SILENT AND 


ROBERT 


SPRINGS | 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


PATHNTES, 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E., 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


PPP PIPPI LPP LOL I PID ID II 
Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 

Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and h‘s other Patents and Specialties, all known to be of 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
International Awards, will be sent on application as 
j above. 
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RUTHIN.—April 23.—For Building Police Station and Con- 
verting part of existing Building into Cells, and for Building 
Wasbhouse and Repairs at Llansilin Lock-up. Mr. R. Lloyd 
Williams, County Surveyor, Denbigh, 

SHEFFIELD. — April 14.—For Taking-down and Re- 
erecting Buildings for Fitting Department, Shude Hill, for the 
Gas Company. Mr. F. W. Stevenson, Engineer, Commercial 
Street, Sheffield. 

STAFFORD.—April 12.—For Erection of Workshops, &c., at 
the Gasworks. Mr, J. F. Bell, Gas Engineer, Stafford. 

SUNBURY.—For Completing Four Small Houses. Messrs. 
Moore, Crawter & Ansell, Surveyors, 41 Bedford Row, W.C. 

THURLSTON.—April 17.—For Taking-down and Rebuild- 
ing Inspector’s House, Dunford Bridge Reservoir. Mr. Ai SE, 
Fox, Architect, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

TREHARRIS —April 12—For Building Villa and Two 
Shops. Mr. T. Roderick, Architect, 24 Clifton Street, 
Aberdare. 

WANDSWORTH.—April 11.—For Alterations to Schools, 
"St. James’s Road. Mr. John Waldram, Surveyor, 16 Craven 
Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 

West HAM.—April 15.—For Construction of Brick-Lined 
Concrete Outfall Sewers (880 yards), with Bellmouth Chamber, 
Manholes, &c Mr. Lewis Angell, Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Stratford, E. 

WHITEHAVEN.—April 15.—For Rebuilding Business Pre- 
mises. Mr. J. S. Moffat, Architect, 53 Church Street, Wkite- 
haven. 

WIMBLEDON. — April 14.—For Building Fire-engine 
Station House. Mr. W. H. Whitfield, Clerk to the Local 
Board, Broadway, Wimbledon. 

WoLston.—April 19—For Building Oddfellows’ Hall. 
Messrs. Harding & Topott, Architects, 15 Hotel Street, 
Leicester. 


TENDERS. 


ASHTON-ON-MERSEY. 

For Lifting and Relaying Main Sewer (about 400 Lineal Yards), 
Glebelands Road, Ashton-on-Lyne, Mr. JOHN MACKENZIE, 
Surveyor, Hale, Altrincham. 

W. Hanmet, Ashton-on-Mersey . F : «235207 0 
J. H. Turner, Knutsford , ‘ : : # 90,0; GC 
G. Bogson, Ashton-on-Mersey . . : sf 190 nO, O 


BALROTHERY. 

For Constructing Main Sewers in the Town of Malahide, for 
the Guardians of Balrothery Union. Mr, JosEPH BERRY, 
Engineer, 67 Mountjoy Square, Dublin, 


J. Golding, Dublin Ol 245 eee 

Hudman & Co, Dublin , : : : 1,01 7.800 GO 

J. Good, Dublin : é : j ; « 797 10) 0 

R. Simpson, Dublin . : A : ; : aes oee GO 

W. BAIRD, Dublin (accepted) ’. : 5 ie ALY sot hy PP 
BANSTEAD. 


For Extension of Tailor’s Shop, at Cottage Home, Banstead, 
Surrey, for the Managers of the Kensington and Chelsea 
School District. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street. Quantities not supplied. 


W. I. Small & Co)’ ‘ : . £468 12 oO 
J.B; Pottér’: i : , : ‘ f 3876rO 5.0 
W. Taylor . ; : F : : See) © 
BARTON & SON, Croydon (accepted ) . 336 0 O 


BRISTOL. 
For Completion of St. Francis Church, exclusive of Upper Part 
of Tower. Mr. JOHN BEVAN, Architect, 
A. J. BEAVEN (accepted ). 


WorTHING. — April 14.--For Widening Pier, Landing No competition. Cost about £2,600. 


Stage, and Constructing Eastern and Western Wings. Mr. 


: 5 5 ; CLITHEROE. 
James Mansergh, Engineer, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


5 ae For Extensi . k litl rent 
Wyke.—April 14.—For Building Villa, Stable, and Coach- | °° eecrrr nic! eer aaeE aD sonoh  Ct ase oS 
house. Mr. W. H. Howorth, Architect, Northgate, Cleck- Jackson & Blayaut, Clitheroe £240 0 0 
heaton. : RIE me | 
YATTON.—Aptil 16.—For Additions to Railway Hotel. ; Wrought-cron Koop, &c. ; 
The Engineer, Taunton Station. Holmes & Co., Huddersfield . : 5 “) 135 07.0 
__ YSTRADGYNLAIS. — April 12.—For Building Methodist Slating. 
Chapel. Mr. Tuomas William, Cloth Hall, Ystradgynlais. Robinson, Clitheroe , ° . . . 4G Ue 0 
THE 
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“M ET EO R” 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
28" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 

By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at short 
distanc2s with imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors composed of any size or shape blocks, 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving expense and being quite as sound and effective. Dry, 
noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &c, Nice appearance for living rooms. Polished tor dancing. Immovable 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also large 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices and Samples apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Also Hardwood Floors, with special joint for secret nailing. Thin Victoria Floors laid on deal or old floors, with special glue and secret nailed, 


FIGURE). 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ee Se 7s ~SttCttCttt 


DENFORD. 
For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Denford, Northamptonshire. 
Mr. JoHN WILLS, F.S.Sc., Architect, Derby. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT., 
For Extension of Clarence Street Brewery, New Malting, &c.,, 
Burton-on-Trent, for the Trustees of the late Mr. P. 


Walker. Mr. R. E. CARPENTER, Architect. Quantities W. Coates & Son, Thrapston eee £500 Sa 
by the Architect. Smith & Son, Raunds . ; : . 405 one 
Wood, Derby . i : f £6, 465 0 0 FREEMAN & SON, Denford (accepted) . ©. 439 
ter, Burt T f : ; : 6, FATREIELD. 
Walker & Slater, mDerby . ° : , =o a : For Erection of Pair of Semi-detached Houses, for Mr. John 
Hodges, Burton-on-Trent . : 5 : ; 6,200 oO Swindells. Mr. J. H. Burron, Architect, Warrington 
Chamberlain, Burton-on-Trent : ; 6,195 00 Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent , ‘ sty 6,100, 20.00 Robinson & Co, Hyde . . . . . £2,201 0 0 
VARLOW, Burton-on-Trent Sei 7 is 5,907 a GeO Hannah Feilding, Droylsden . . : » 2,121 0 G 
Architect’ s estimate : ; ‘ 16,250 ORO H. Gardner & Co., Ashton-under-Lyne . « 1,999 )Oane 
a a TogNWs Williamson, Ashton-under-Lyne . ‘ 149 fe) 
For Bakery of Four Ovens, with Stores, for the Derby Wipstung toned oe aeons ; ; ; ee . : 
Co-operative Society, Limited, situate Monk Street, R. Whitell, Manchester . ‘ " . . 1800 i. 
pane ' cnet CouLTHURSE & Booty, Architects, John Robinson, Ashton-under- Lyne. j | 1,786 0 0 
acme “s b Sey ABE . £68 ey Le R. H. Booth, Stalybridge . : f 5 . 1,784, 7096 
ee f ; ; : ; : ; 7 Bhs Allen Holmes, Ashton-under- Ly ‘ : . 1,779 Tf 
it ee Sn : : : ’ : 3 Les op F. G. Shaw, Stalybridge . : .. 1,770 13m 
Chattell D ce y : ; ; i : cae Underwood & Bro, Dukinfield | : ; . 1,750 tee 
A xa f 5 A ; : ; : ; ; ; ae s 5 E. & C. Jackson, Openshaw : . . 1,746 Oe 
0 PPS oe af ‘ ; : ; t  ytie um C. WALLWORTH, Gorton (accepted) ‘ . ) 7 10hfOmaa 
c ages rere ; : : . ‘ 4 3d 18 Thomas Dean, Ashton-under-Lyne . ; . 1,677 ee 
PONG REC RRS LONDON. 
For Ths shop fore Dasiy Comper Soy Limited | ror House and Sabling Ryecrat Ron, Sea Comma 
? ondon essrs. 
nae eit: pineels oe Dente OUR EsE & RICHES, Joint Architects, 59 "& 60 Cornhill, EC. Quanti- 
asda itects, &c , Derby. uantities vex a mes by Mr. 2 a Vining. Ls fea 
: : ‘ ; ° "A awrence ons 3 " , ¥ 
Walker & Slater, Derby F é - ‘ 4,570 0 O Soh ules : : : : ‘ ; 5,100 0 oO 
Walkerdine, Derby . ; ; : amt 5), On OO W. Mason : : : : , ; . 4,993 One 
Durant, Derby . ; : 5 ; G 54 G40 sO EO C.Coxue : ‘ : ; : . 4,968 0 oO 
Pemberton, Derby . . . . . » 4,240 0 0 G. Candler & Sons : : , j ; . 4,900. Ooee 
Brown, Derby . . : . ‘ : » 4,213 0 0 J. Greenwood . ; i : ’ ‘ .. 4,777 one 
HAVERIGG. C. & J. Bowyer : ; F zs : . 4,671 Oo 
For Building Church at Haverigg, Millom. Messrs. SETTLE & Coulsell Bros. . 4,642 0 O 


FARMER, Architects, Ulverston, Quantities by Architects. For New Lecture Theatre, Museum, &e., for the Royal 


W. Tomlinson, Millom . ; 5 : “4h 280 15 6 Veterinary College, Camden Town. Mr. ARTHUR VERNON, 
E. Mitchell, Millom . ; ; é 7 27 Oued aay Architect, 26 Great George Street, Westminster. 
J. Garden, Dalton-in-Furness . - ; Sok yk oa (aja Holland & Hannen . ; F : ‘ » £5,053 , ae 
W. Richardson, Millom . 4 é ; Jy ;130 0" 1a Aldin Bros. & Davies ; : ; ; . 5,300 JOMiae 
J. Dawson, Millom . : F Lal O7 Sens CO Dove Bros. ; ‘ - 8 : -, 4,975 O88 
W. BRADLEY, Millom (accepted) ,  £,070., (01 0 Bywaters . : 4 - 4,948 0 0 
A il ci ae cee ACT ne 
Gries: cianrpaidgeeaitema|s UEX IRON CONIPAN 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, UANTITIES, e., LITHOGRAPHED u 
$3 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C, Accurately and with despatch. KILBURN, N.W. 
BiLts oF Quantitigs, SPECIFICATIONS & REPORTS METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) ; 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 20 PARLIAMENT STREBT, S.W. Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pj Ip 
SPRARUE’S “ INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | “Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. now ready, price Ed. ° Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, é 


SEYSSEL, 
ASPHALTE 


Pians of Estates, with or without Views, taste- S : Ni P L EX L. E A D 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. - 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. G LAZ N a 
Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 


ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 3 
SPpRaAGUH’s TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed For Roofs, Skylights, and 
l ° 
ada Horticultural Work. 


~ PARTRIDGE & HI HOPER NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. MORUMERT CHAMBERS, BRACECHURCH ST,,E,€, 
j NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
1902 Fleet St... {.ondon, ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. SPOT TISWOODE & ° 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, GROVER & CO. (Lim.),| Letterpress Printers and Lithographers 


ENGINEERS, Xc. Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsm 
Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. : Bp 
rawing Paper, Sectional Paper, Write for Tinstrationss Sli s oe, and full Particulars Photolithographers and Colour P rinters 
, sent post free). eee Jae 
Mounted Papers, Every description of Artistic and Commerc 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pena, &c. 
&., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 


Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINT 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &¢ 


son NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E 


Pade ae a 28] MARBLE WORI 


J. L. ALLDAY, |= TO ORDER 
yao WOOD-BLOCE. STE Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 
BIRMINGHAM. i) aki ee Toa Schools,| Show-Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, ‘ 


/ LAAN Offices, &c. 
ay pigee HY & CO., Quarry Owners, } Pager: eee tal ade tte WILKINS & SONS, 
ai ieee ve ee * application for Delivery at any Port or } U 
BATH STONE (elena tory teentect 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


: THOS. GREGORY &CO.}88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, | 
MONS Kis aaiee NE ek ea I HEADING CASES FOR THH ARCHITEC 


5 Joinery WoRKS, 
Clapham Junotion S.w. Price 2s.— Office, 175 Strand, London, W 


Aprit 11, 1890.) 


eS ach One Cr. 


SUPPLEMENT 


5 


LONDON— continued. 


For Painting, Distempering, Whitening 


the Infirmary, Brook Street, Kennington, for the Guardians 


of Lambeth. 


and other Works at 
270 Beds, for the 


LONDON—continued. 
For Enlarging Infirmary at Rotherhithe by the Addition of 


Guardians of St. Olave’s Union. Messrs: 


Newman & NEWMAN, Architects, 31 Tooley Street, 


G. | eee Sons, Kilburn. : : 3 £1,620"0. 0 London Bridge. 
owper, Brixton ae ° eT CIO OO J. Shillitoe, Bur St. Edmunds weal og 
J. Webb & Co, Stratford. . 2, yet4c7 00 J. Bullers, Pemiandscs ; Se . 
G. Herridge & ’Son, Brixton a. v1 T,460°. 0° 0 Hart Bros., London 5 : : ae gh 34,662 0 oO 
W. Furniss, Herne Hill naw, 1,359 13 0| J. Bottrell & Son, London 34,590 0 O 
W. F. Hadlow, Dover ; : 1,357.0 0 J. Greenwood & Son, Bermondsey . ’ 34,286 0 Oo 
W. & H. Castle, Southwark . : ‘ i207) 000 H. L. Holloway, Deptford p 33,977 oe) 
fee Vaughan; Pimlico. . 2. es 1,281 14 o| Kirk & Randall, Woolwich , , 33,921 0 oO 
J. Ford, Camberwell ies Arise. CLFuT,2597% 0 oO G. E. Todd, Hackney : 33,890 0 0 
J. Hole, Sutton . : ‘ : . » 1,239 9 Io S. & W. Pattinson, Whitehall. 32,978 Ono 
J. Waddington, Sydenham 3 ‘ : gt, 19075701 <0 Longley & Co. | Crawley . ; ; : 32,900 00 
W. Akers & Co., South Norwood : 1,191) .61 0 A. M. Deacon & Co., Norwood ., , 32,700 0 Oo 
W. G. Lilley, Pall Mall. : ; " . 1,187 0 0 Brass & Son, Old Street . : ; é oe oor 
M. Batchelor, East Maidstone . 4 mmo2s) 1870 Spencer & Co., Lambeth - i p k 2,260 0 Oo 
E. Proctor, Woolwich ; $eenO701 0-0 Balaam Bros, Old Kent Road 31,566 fa at 
J. H. White & Sons, Stoke Newington weko4413 07, JO: RICHARDSON, Peckham (accepted) 30,857 0 0 
McDonald & Sons, Camberwell : tn 000m O10 MUSSELBURGH. 
G. W. Stewart & Co, Walworth . ‘ é 885 19 o | For Causewaying Roads and Streets, for the Musselburgh 
R. Seed, Chiswick . A x ‘Sil - Gy ie Police Commissioners. Mr. WEDDERSPON, Burgh 
M. McCARTHY, Chelsea (accepted) . . : ZTE OF 0 Surveyor. ; 
For New Fittings to the George and Dragon, St. John Street rr Ee a bereee £4, Cae 
Road, Clerkenwell, for Mr. William Pierpoint. Mr. HI. Mclaren McGregor Belf ; > { pb TES 
gor, ord : : i 23 1cOnl a0 
NEWTON, Architect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster. R. G: Bremner Edinburgh ag - 8 
T. HEATH, Goswell Road (accepted) . (esd wean) J.w.&G. Stratton, Rainey : ee . : 
For New Fittings to No. 45 Strand, for Mr. F. F. Anstiss. J. & D. Neilson, Glasgow. 2,745 13 II 
Mr. H. I. NEwTON, Architect, 49 Victoria Street, West- A. Will, Dundee . 2,702 13 6 
minster. J. Dobbie, Leith 2,685 10 3 
JOHN BEALE, Westminster Bridge Road (accefied ). W. Wilson, Kilsyth . 2,644 19 5 
F. Cooper & Son, Musselburgh Povey wine Y 
For Rebuilding a Warehouse in Wormwood Street, for Messrs. R. McKay, Aberdeen 2,529 9 8 
Fitch & Son. Messrs. HAMMACK & LAMBERT, Architects, A. Brunton & Sons, Inverkeithing : 2,50 80 LAY F7 
59 Bishopsgate Street. J. YouNG & SONS, Edinburgh (accepted ) 2,491 1 I 
J. Hearle & Son ; . . ‘ £45350 4.00 L. & W. Macdonald, Inverkeithing : 2 55 2et2p40 
Dove Bros. . , . 57752 OO PONTY POOL. 
E. Lawrance & Sons : . : » 3,593 © O| For Building Two Houses, Griffithstown, Pontypool. Mr. D. 
Thomas Boyce . ; ° ° . » 3541 0 0 GRIFFITHS, Architect, Cwmbran. 
Higgs & Hill -. . . . #3494. 10 0 J. Burgoyne, Blaenavon . : : « £630n"0) 0 
Colls & Sons. ‘ ; : . « 3,460 0 O E. Francis, Sebastopol ; - : 630 0 O 
Holland & Hannen . : 5 - S38 5OmLO) 0 Henry Jones, Sebastopol . : , ‘ ve 6OSATOm O 
_ Ashby & Horner : : : - 3298 o o! A.H. Bailey, Pontnewynydd - ; F 5 eee CC 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


JOHN DALE, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 16 CHISWELL STREET, eit 


AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder's Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s. 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
ee BATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 


Ask for ‘‘SURVEYING LIST.” 
Bie ae ieee eS 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Opticians to H.M. Government, 


318 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


“SPHINX” Meese D CEMENT 


1121bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to ld} inch ; 
seven days. 
meshes to squareinch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 


\ and Hereford Water Works. 
4 Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


it 

ECLIPSE’ PORTLAND CEMENT 
ji Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand. 23u lbs. 
/ per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most Plastic, best sand 
carrying, an pueeper Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, meking Picts: in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 


Somy les sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 
JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 
phATURAL PoRTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
LUE Lias Limp, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bete, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
Railway and water communicetion. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim* 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


always on hand, 


sf 


Fineness, 2,500 { 


\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff \ 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, oe Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BU!LDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, end Durability, 


Tlighest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
“Model Dwelling,’ New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


‘oN nates i LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
“7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN 


For PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


KESWICK, ‘CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


In Small Sizes, 


FOR 


CHAFF CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 

VENTILATING, 


PUMPING, &c. 
HINDLEY. 


EB. Ss. 


NDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 


Agents for the ‘“FROSTERLEY ” a 11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


Works—BOURTON, DORSET 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 


REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
“@ repaired. No stoppage of 
$ Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
AND | 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed. Esti- 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


TRLEGRAMS— 
“Blackburn. Nottingham.’ % 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


FSTAB.] LIMITED. [e71. 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 


Livery information to be obta‘ned at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.0. E.C. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER 


BEYELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 
Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby, 


“BALTIC REDWOOD.” 
Awards 


Specialty: 
Prize Meda!, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886 ; 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886. 


OLUME XU. OF “THK ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely eiipe in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, nites 12s, 6d, 
Office ; 176 Strand, London, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


a 
——. 


< LONGPARISH. : SAWBRIDGEWORTH. : 
For Building Four fuaases Longparish, Hants, for Mr For Erection of a Pneumatic Malting at Sawbridgeworth, Herts, 
2 ’ 4 - ) ~ 
Richard Stanbrook. Mr. JoHN HILLAry, Architect, for Mr. E. B. Barnard. Messrs. INSKipp & MACKENZIE, 
ish. Quantities not supplied Architects, 5 Bedford Row. Quantities by Messrs. R. L. 
Longparish. Qua Pee Curtis & Sons. | 


Annett & Son, Andover. : ; : 2.035 m0 0 : : 
Pitt & Sons, Barton Stacey. . . « « 770 0 0 Sa eee ole eg | nein te 
: ; €r, London a ; : . » 13,593 9 0 
, WW Bache Log Sey ‘ be 2 5 Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . : ; »  1j, 125 aun 
A pierre eee ye ; 5 : HERD oh Gg J. & A. Brown, Braintree : ; ; + .12,200° ‘Ona 
E. Godwin, Andover . 5 : : : : 2 5, O00 Ba Ah Ep ee Southaeplae eae 
; 7 - (accepted) . ; ‘ . 622 0 o| For Taking down New Place House, utham : 
Tg BRR DB ROONCE eee ae Erecting New House and Offices on the Site. Mr. W. H. 
MITCHELL, Architect, Southampton. 
SALISBURY. ‘ Udall, Southampton. .. .. .  . Si i0,995unane 
For New Saddle Boiler, Circulating Tank, and other Work in Dyer & Sons, Southampton . ‘ ; . 10,182 0 0 
Connection with the Hot-Water Supply at the Salisbury H. Stevens & Co, Southampton . : . 9,876 aaa 
Infirmary. Messrs. J. HARDING & SON, Architects, Sanders, Southampton . . ; ; 910,770 Bea 
51 Canal, Salisbury. W. R. & C. Light, Portsmouth . : . 8999 © o 
Whole of the Work. BULL, Sons & Co., Limited, Southampton 
J. Carter, Salisbury iit neal 2134 1090 (accepted ) AN GOS) Oa ae 8,998 9 0 
J. M. Jenkins, Salisbury . : : ; . 130 0 o| For the New Church of St. Mark, Archer’s Road, Southampton, 
W. Rowland, Salisbury : : ; ; LL 3a fe eO Messrs. J. E. K. & J. P. Curts, Architects, 28 Southampton 
Hot-water Kitchen Street, Strand, London, 
; Supply. Range. W.R. & C. Light, Portsmouth : 4 . £6,521 0 6 
Witton Bros., Salisbury , . £82 16 0 £49 15 0 Stevens & Bastow, Bristol : 4 «_, 0,499 oO Re 
EK. Pearce, Salisbury . . . 8215 o 57 16 O| J. Dyer & Sons, Southampton. . . . 6,300 0 oF 
G. LLoyD, Salisbury (accepted) . 78 17 © 46140] J. Parnell & Son, Rugby .  .  . «0 gag une 
T. Wood & Co., Bristol . . 68 16 6 58 16 6 E. Carter & Son, Winchester . : : . ,6,1C6) mae 
R. Davis, Salisbury. : 26 OUCORNO 42 0 0 H. I. Sanders, Southampton . : ; . 5,999 Ome 
T. H. Kingerlee, Oxford . : ; P s (5,983 ONG 
SWANSEA. Bull & Sons, Southampton : F «|! 5,797). Cue 
ilding the Bellevue Baptist Church, Orchard Street 8T. COLUMB, 
EOF pene ae BENJAMIN WALUDOIS, Atchitect Quan- For Erection of Residence, St. Columb, Cornwall, for Mr. E, T. 
tities by the Architect. Whitford-Hawkey. Messrs. J, W. ROWELL & SON, 
C. Walters, Swansea sitiretipeh pee Re hpoo0T-oy (O Architects, Newton Abbot. 
H. Smith, Kidderminster. . . . . 3,310.0 of] HAUGHTON & PEaRsE, St. Columb (accepted) £1,643 18 © 
Bennett Brothers, Swansea : ; : Rtn2, 05308 On 10 TEIGNMOUTH. 
D. Morgan, Swansea ‘ ; : : - 2,716 o o| For Alterations and Additions to the Queen’s Hotel, Teign- 
H. Billings, Swansea ‘ . ; 3 = 42,6750 On © mouth, for Mr. W. R. King. Messrs. J. W. ROWELL & 
Jenkins Brothers, Swansea ; : , 10 2:0CGR O80 SON, Architects, Newton Abbot. 
D. Evans, Brynhyfrid é : : ; §025550m Oh..0 H. H. Slocombe, Teignmouth . : ; « £442. Ob oD 
J. D. Wilkins, Knighton . : : . wetdOw OL iO W. Mills, Newton Abbot . : F , « 438 .07em 
T. Richards, Swansea : ; : ey 2ZJ{5200 nO. Turler & Son, Teignmouth. . : : . ’. 425. one 
T. WATKINS & JENKINS (accepled) . , wn fi2{5 CO? G50 F, A. STACEY, Newton Abbot (accepted) . . 417 4056 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” SS Ee ES VSS ea LAs 1000, 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


PARQUET FLOORINGS OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


of One inch and :-inch thick. One inch thick, 48! 6d. per yard, super. 


Immense Stock _» wavs ready for Laying. For Material only, exclusive of Laying. — 


ARTISTIC 


= sd! | eh 
sak 
eee 
H 


S 5-16 inch thick, laid 1m Patent Composition nerete,. 
ais Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) ee 
40 }-inch Parquet 

x 
Go” Wood Backing A 


Architectural Designs oe : IS : 
Executed in all Styles. NE Oe on orebe flor MN AMUN 

: INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. | 

THE ONLY GOLI.D MEDAZT, AWARDED FOR 


= London Office : 


Telegraphic Address : 
**ACME, CARDIFF.” 


— Fe a “i 141 Queen Victoria 
ng Be ag eee Street, E.C. 


FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WARRINGTON. WHITBY—continucd. 

For Constructing Sewers at Latchford, Warrington. Mr. | For the Continuation of Main Sewer, Upgang Lane, Whitby. 
WILLIAM OWEN, Surveyor, Cairo Street Chambers, War- Mr. THOS. KEAT SCOTT, SS ie si Cliff Street, Whitby. 
rington. R. Harland, Whitby. . : £42 Io oO 

Williams, Latchford . : ! : : 5p AY io hore’ W. Blooman, Whitby . : ; : : ~aguroiaa 
F. T. Bennie, Warrington . : : sa to. 6 T. Fletcher, Whitby ~. : ; ot Wp OZR OES 
J. HouGH, Warrington (accepted ) : nied} bled Mads J. BRAIM, Whitby (accepted ) ) : ; ; 34208 0 
Surveyor’s estimate ; A : Lhng7 ORO 

WATLINGTON. For Building Two Houses, Whitby. Mr. ROBERT LENNARD, 

For Building Church, Christmas Common, Watlington. Mr Architect, Cliff Street, Whitby. Quantities by Mr. J. 
WALTER F. Cave, Architect. Wardle, Surveyor. 

Hamilton, Henley-on-Thames . : : » £800 OunG J. W. Clarkson, Whitby . : . . . £563 0 Oo 

Claridge & Bloxam, Banbury . : % 720 0 O C. Winterburn, Whitby ; : - r - $34 <oya0 

W. Lawrence, Whitchurch . ‘ E : gOS.) 01 © J. BRAIM, (accepted ) . a) je. SIO Re 

Ed. Williams, Abingdon. : : ~ 2 ole he peake Architect’s estimate . : : : ; «  SE5-55 09 

John Grant, Banbury : Fe ae tans i erie Xe entre met «| ————— 

Harry Harris, West Wy combe . - : Abs Os O 

GEORGE ea ren (accepted) . me 4550 Og O TRADE NOTES. 

George H. Wheeler, Abingdon . . . =. 449 © © Mk, W. H. Raprorp, civil engineer, Nottingham, has 
actrees een appointed representative and consulting engineer in 


: } England for the Corporation of Durban in South Africa. He 
For Construction of Bridge across the Nene at Welling- | will act conjointly with the London agents in ordering and 


borough, testing the materials required for the Durban Waterworks 
Sut ake __ Temporary | extension, The cost of the new works when finally completed 
work, Tron. Bridge. 
French & Co.,London. . .£3,250 £1,200 L400 | Will be about 120,coo/. 

H. Martin, Northampton. . 3,060 1,200 450 THE New Bank, Walsall, is warmed and ventilated by 
Brown & Son, Wellingborough . 2,864 1,044 260 means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, supplied by 

T. Gosford, Northampton . ef 1,150 448 Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 
F. Barlow, Rothwell . : ee eeAOG Ts TOd 365 AT the meeting of the Birmingham School Board on the 
Wingrove, Northampton . 2,479 1,116 330 3rd inst. it was resolved to purchase a site in Waverley Road, 
G. HENSON, Wellingborough (ae Small Heath, for the erection of a new seventh standard school. 
cepted) «+ +5 + . 2,400 1,095 280 THE Elgin Gas Commissioners have approved of a scheme 
for a proposed outlay of 2,470/. for carrying out alterations and 
WHITBY. extensions at the gasworks. The work will be carried out in 

For Forming Footways and Carriageways at the North | three sections. 

(Flowergate) end of Brunswick Street, for the Whitby MEssrRs. BAIRD, THOMPSON & CO, ventilating, sanitary, 
Local Board. Mr. THOS. KEAT Scott, Surveyor, 17 Cliff | heating and consulting engineers, of 165 ‘Queen Victoria Street, 
Street, Whitby. London, E.C., and 24 Bath Street, Glasgow, have purchased 
W. Chapman, Whitby ‘ : : ‘ at Sat o o | the patent rights and plant of the ‘Eolus Waterspray General 
R. Harland, Whitby . ; 4 ; ; 121 o o| Ventilating and Electrical Engineering Company, together with 
J. Braim, Whitby. : ; ; . 117 0 ©O| the goodwill of the business carried on by that company for 
W. BLOOMAN, Whitby (accepted) : ; . I10 10 O| many years in Holborn, London. The A‘olus Waterspray 
Surveyor’s estimate 3 j F . 118 o o| system of ventilation has been largely applied on the Continent 
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of Europe, where many important Government and other 
buildings have been ventilated by it, including the palaces of 
the Emperors of Germany and Austria. In Canada and 
Queensland it has been applied to the Government offices, and 
many important buildings in this country have been success- 
fully heated and ventilated by the company. We understand 
it is the intention of the present proprietors to push the business 
energetically. 

THE Blackburn Town Council have resolved to apply to the 
Local Government Board for permission to borrow 10,000/. for 
the erection of a hospital for infectious cases. 


ALTERATIONS of the mayor’s rooms at the Town Hall, 
Leeds, in accordance with the plans of Mr. W. H. Thorp, at an 
estimated cost of 5007, have been sanctioned by the Leeds 
County Council. 

Hor CHURCH TOWER, East Dereham, having become 
unsafe, plans for renovation, prepared by Messrs. Green & 


Stephenson, have been adopted, and the contract for rebuilding 


the dangerous part given to Mr. Hubbard, builder. The ends 
of the heavy oak beams let into the walls of the belfry chamber 
have also been found to have decayed. 


THE tender of Mr. W. Blooman for certain improvements in 
Brunswick Street, Whitby, has been accepted by the Local 
Board, and that of Mr. John Braim, builder, for sewerage works 
at Upgang. 

A CHURCH of iron in Gothic style, and in imitation of 
stone, is being constructed in Belgium. It is 54 métres long and 
22 métres broad. The height from the floor to the roof of the 
nave is 20 métres, and there are two towers, each 20 métres 
high. The total weight of the building is 1,600 tons. The 
church is intended for the island of Manila, where it is 
expected to be proof against frequent shocks of earthquake. 


THE Conciliation Board of the Birmingham Master Builders’ 
Association and operative bricklayers have settled the matters 
in dispute between them, and the rate of wages has been fixed 
for twelve months from the Ist inst. at 83@ per hour. 


AT Manchester the contract for widening the viaduct be- 
tween the Central Station and Cornbrook has been let to 
Messrs. M. W. Walmsley & Co., contractors. Operations will 
be commenced immediately. 


_A STRIKE for higher wages among the men employed in the 
building trade has occurred at Toronto. The stonemasons 
struck last week, and the bricklayers went out on Monday, the 
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7th inst. The labourers having decided to strike the following 
day, about two thousand men altogether will be affected. 

Tue Aberdeen Town Council have accepted tenders for the 
erection of the new public library at Rosemount Viaduct. The 
total cost is estimated at 7,276/. and of that sum Messrs. Gall 
& Walker are to get 4,509/. for the masonwork, and Messrs. 
Leslie & Hay 1,371/. for the carpenterwork. 

At the meeting of the Tunstall Local Board of Health the 
Highways Committee reported that Mr. S. Smith had with- 
drawn his tender, amounting to 3552, for the private improve- 
ment of Henry Street, on account of a discrepancy in the 
particulars of the contract, and that they had accepted Mr. J. 
Mackay’s estimate for 42724. Ios. 


A NEw Mechanics’ Institute has been erected at Oakworth, 
and special attention has been paid to the ventilation, the ex- 
traction of the vitiated air being effected by Messrs. Robert 
Boyle & Son’s latest-improved patent self-acting air-pump 
ventilators. 


Mr. A. WELSH, of the Polished Marble and Granite Works; 
Leeds, has lately placed in the church of St. Barnabas, Hol- 
beck, an alabaster pulpit, carried out from his own design. It 
is octagonal in form, with richly sculptured panels and carved 
caps, &c. The handrail and balustrades are also of alabaster, 
and the columns and bases supporting the pulpit are in Genoa 
green marble, and the plinth in Frosterley limestone, all highly 
polished. Mr. Welsh has also set up an alabaster reredos in 
St. Peter’s, Hunslet Moor, and one in St. Michael’s, Busling- 
thorpe, in Caen stone and alabaster; in St Agnes, Burman- 
tofts, a Caen stone pulpit with sculptured panels, and a font of 
Frosterley limestone and coloured marbles ; a marble and Caen 
stone reredos in St. Mary’s, Wortley, and a marble chancel 
pavement in Adel Church. 


THE ULLATHORNE MEMORIAL. 


A MEMORIAL to the late Archbishop Ullathorne has just been 
unveiled in St. Chad’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, Birmingham. 
It is in the north aisle, and consists of an effigy in the form of 
a recumbent figure vested in alb, stole, cope, pectoral cross 
and mitre, resting on a moulded slab, supported by three massive 
stone brackets. The following inscription is carved on the 
three sides of the slab:—“ Pray for the Soul of the Most 
Reverend William Bernard Ullathorne, O.S B , Archbishop of 
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Cabasa, who died on March 21, 1889. R.I.P.” At the back 
is a four-centred arch, in the carved spandrel of which is repre- 
sented the Vision of the Blessed Virgin to St. Bernard, one of 
the patron saints of the late archbishop. The keystone is 
formed of a carved shield, bearing the coat-of-arms of the late 
archbishop when he was Bishop of Birmingham, and sur- 
mounted by a richly-ornamented mitre. The arch is deeply 
moulded, and in the jambs on one side is a carved symbolical 
archiepiscopal cross, with the archbishop’s pallium hanging 
around it, and on the other side a pastoral staff with its 
sudarium. It is weighted on each side by buttresses and 
pinnacles. The sculpture was designed by Mr. John Powell, 
and executed by Mr. Boulton, of Cheltenham. The archi- 
tectural portion was designed by Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, of 
Westminster, under whose directions the whole has been 
carried out. The wrought-iron railing round the monument 
is from the works of Messrs. Hardman, Powell & Co. The 
material is Caen stone, and the total cost is about 300/, 


AN IMPROVED DRAIN-PIPE, 


AT the last general meeting of the Philosophical Society of 
Glasgow a drain-pipe was exhibited by Mr. T. L. Watson, 
F.R.I.B.A. In describing it Mr. Watson said :—“ There is no 
part of the work of a building that is more haDitually done in 
an unsatisfactory manner than the laying and jointing of drains. 
The spigot end of one earthenware pipe is pushed into the 
faucit end of another with a little Portland cement, and the 
outside of the joint is then plastered up with more cement. It 
is evident that a joint so made can be neither tightly packed 
nor smoothly finished off in the inside of the pipe. There is, 
accordingly, some difficulty in making the joints either water- 
tight or airtight, and a further great probability that some of 
the cement will be forced up inside the joint, or that cavities 
will be left between the pipes in which solid particles of sewage 
will lodge. In either case an obstruction to the flow is caused, 
and the periodical choking of the drain is rendered tolerably 
certain. Ultimately the drain has to be broken up and entirely 
relaid. Mr. Bailey Denton in his book says, ‘Wherever the 
size of the pipe will admit of it a man or boy should be 
employed inside the pipes, as they are being laid, to make good 
with some of the best of the jointing material the inside of the 
joint.’ What is to be done when the pipes are not big enough 
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to admit a man or boy inside, Mr. Denton does not tell us. If 
we consider the case of the drains of a new building it will be 
apparent that they are laid under considerable disadvantages in 
other respects also. They usually have to be put in about the 
time that the house is roofed, in order to carry off rain water ; 
they are executed as part of the builders’ contract by men who 
have been working at other parts of the building, and who are 
not specially trained to lay drains. No kind of inspection can 
secure that the work is properly done. When a pipe is laid no 
one can tell exactly what the joint is like in the inside, not even 
the man who laid it. Again, the very act of laying a pipe, and 
adjusting it to its proper direction and fall, is very likely to 
disturb the joint of the pipe which immediately preceded it, the 
cement of which is still soft. I have seen that occur a hundred 
times, and do not know how it is to be altogether prevented. 
Assume, however (it is a good deal to assume), that the drains 
have all been laid without a single defective joint. They have 
still to run all the risks of accident for six months, or it may be 
longer, until the house is finished and occupied. They have 
been covered up by a foot or two of earth which conceals but 
does. not protect them, and there they remain exposed to 
all the vicissitudes of an unfinished building, the settlement of 
walls, the throwing about of scaffolding, planks, beams 
and stones, and with all the heavy carting of material going on 
around and above them. I submit that it is improbable, to put 
it mildly, that we shall get a perfect drain Jaid in a new build- 
ing, and even if we do, it is improbable again that it will escape 
injury until the building is completed. Of course the imperfec- 
tions may be such as to escape discovery for some time. The 
drain may leak and no one be the wiser, or it may be partially 
choked for a good while before it is found out. But I think it wil 
be admitted to be a common experience that within a year or two 
of the first occupancy of a new building the drains have to be 
overhauled and probably reconstructed. That is a condition of 
affairs that benefits no one except the specialist in drain-laying 
who is usually called in, and it is of particular disadvantage to 
the architect, who is blamed for defects which he has no power 
to prevent, and the proprietor and occupants of the building 
who suffer the loss and inconvenience, if nothing worse. When 
a drain has to be reconstructed of course the conditions are 
much more favourable to producing good work, and there is no 
chance of its derangement through accident of workmen, but 
even with every circumstance in its favour, with ail the im- 
provements at uc disposal, and with men who do nothing else 
but lay drains, we find it hard to get this perfectly done ; in a 
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half-finished building it is much harder, if indeed it be possible. 
Some years ago it occurred to me that a drain consisting of a 
channel with separate covers offered certain advantages over 
the circular pipe drain. In the first place the jointing of the 
channels could all be tightly packed with cement and smoothly 
finished off in the inside with ‘the best of the jointing material,’ 
as Mr. Denton requires There seemed a reasonable prospect of | 
obtaining the two essentials of a good joint, tightness and 
smoothness, so far at least as the channels were concerned. 
Further advantages suggested themselves. The channels could | 
be laid and jointed as soon as the building was roofed, the 
covers being laid on loosely or kept off altogether. By this 
means we should have an open conduit or channel to carry off 
the rain water. When the building was entirely finished and 
otherwise ready for occupancy, the drain could be examined 
and the flow of water carefully observed. Every joint could be 
tested for tightness and smoothness, and if any defect existed, 
a single pipe could be lifted and relaid or rejointed, and we 
could be perfectly certain that as a channel or conduit the | 
drain was perfect. Afterwards the covers could be put on and 
cemented down, and the drain tested by means of the smoke test 
or the hydraulic test, and left in good order. It seemed a good 
idea, and I accordingly proceeded to have the pipes made for 
use in my own practice where circumstances seemed to call for 
them. A considerable quantity of these channel pipes were 
made and used with complete success. A number of the 
drains have been in use for about five years, and not one has 
ever had to be looked at from the day that it was first covered 
in. It will occur to most people, however, that one objection 
may be reasonably, or at least plausibly, urged against this 
variety of the channel drain. ‘The total extent of the jointing is 
considerably greater than with the circular pipes; in addition 
to the transverse jointing, we have two longitudinal joints 
where the covers rest upon the channel. Personally, I am 
satisfied that it is better to have roo feet of tight and smooth 
jointing than 70 feet of jointing at the best doubtful. I was, 
however, so convinced of the difficulty of persuading other 
people to take this view, that I took no step to make the idea 
public. After some years, however, a powerful ally came 
unexpectedly to my assistance: an architect of the highest 
distinction, without any knowledge of what had been done, 
took out a patent for the same invention, and crowned it by an 
improvement which obviated, as I think, the only objection 
that can be urged against the channels as they were first made. 
In place of having the covers flanged and rising above the 


channels, he made them butt-jointed and sunk a little below 
the edges of the channels. After the covers are laid on and 
jointed with cement, the whole top surface of the drain is floated 
over with liquid or nearly liquid cement, so that the jointing of 
the covers is practically annihilated. The top of the drain is 
entirely jointless, and instead of having more jointing than in the 
circular pipes we have a gooddealless. The pipe, as designed by 
Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R A, had another improvement, though 
one of less vital importance than the skin of cement. It was 
made semi-elliptical in section in place of being semi- 
circular, on the same principle as we find in built sewers, so 
that the water or sewage runs in a deeper and narrower stream 
and the pipe is thus more completely self-cleansing. It 
remains only to add that Mr. Norman Shaw at once acknow- 
ledged that I had anticipated the essential idea of his invention. 
On my part I gladly admit that Mr. Shaw has given to the 


' channel pipes, by his improvement, the greater part of what- 
ever value they may be found to possess. 


It may be added 
that the channels are more easily handled, and more rapidly 
laid, than the pipe drains, and they can be altered if required 
much more easily. The great advantages, however, are that 
the joints are perfectly smooth and tight, and that they remain 
open to inspection and are in daily use from the time that a 
building is roofed up till a few days before it is occupied. If 
any defect exists at first or if any accident has occurred to the 
drain it is not possible that it should escape detection. When 
the building is finished the drains are covered up and cemented 
over with the certainty that every joint in the drain is perfect. 
Among all that have been laid so far not one has had to be 
opened up. Mr. Norman Shaw, who has used the channels 
largely, in a recent letter says, ‘ They are beyond all doubt the 
best way of making a drain.’ ” 


THE THIRLMERE WATERWORKS. 


A UNION has been effected between the north and south 
workings of the tunnel which has had to be made through 
Moor How, a hill about two miles east of Windermere village, 
in connection with the Thirlmere waterworks. The length of 
the tunnel is 3,040 yards, with a length of “ cut and cover” of 
between 600 and 700 yards more. The tunnel at the north end 
pierces the Troutbeck hillsiae near Thickholme, and terminates 
southwards ata point near Broadgate Farm, in Ings parish. 
Most of the length has had to be cut through solid rock, and 
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will therefore need no facing, being as near watertight as pos- | ance had its pressure multiplied by the larger area of the ram 
sible ; in parts, however, a lining of concrete will be necessary. | upon which the water was forced to act. The accumulaior 
The work has been proceeding between three and four years, | had rendered high pressure possible ; for, instead of having a 
and the weekly progress has varied from twelve to eighteen | lofty tower to give the head to the water and thus cause it to 


yards, convey its pressure, a moving loaded ram or piston was sus- 
a pended in a cylinder into which the water was pumped against 

the load, thus insuring that all the water from that accu- 

HYDRAULIC LIFTS, mulator should be charged with the pressure due to the load 


bate ; upon the ram. The new high-pressure mains of Birmingham 
At the Birmingham and Midland Institute Mr. G. Croydon | were to be charged to a pressure of 700 lbs. to the square 


Marks recently delivered a lecture on “ The Mechanical Power | inch, and but for the accumulator a water-main of 1,610 feet 
of Water.” Mr. J. W. Gray presided, and in introducing | high would be required to give this pressure. Mr. Marks ex- 
the lecturer stated that it should be remembered that the | hibited lantern slides, showing how it was possible to cause the 
mechanical power of water was in reality the weight of water. | water from the mains to do actual mechanical work, giving 
In England it was only of late years that much use had been examples of cranes, engines, lifts, fans, dynamos, turbines, 
made of that power. In America, on the other hand, hydraulic | pumps, hammers, and presses—all worked from water supply 
lifts were general—every house was fitted with one or more. alone. The system of working lifts as at present adopted in 
There were between sixty and seventy lifts in Birmingham | Birmingham could be readily altered by means of an intensifier, 
supplied by the pressure from the ordinary mains, and no fewer | which would enable the high pressure to be employed without 
than fourteen or fifteen applications were now before the com- any alteration to the existing arrangements of the lift mechanism. 
- mittee. It therefore became a question whether the committee The American Otis hydraulic elevator was explained, and its 
should continue to give the supply from the domestic mains. unique safety apparatus illustrated upon the screen, the lecturer 
The Council had agreed to a scheme whereby the water used explaining that in the city of New York more passengers were 
for the lifts could be saved, and nine times the present number | carried by these elevators than were carried in the same time 
of lifts worked with the same quantity of water. by all the Metropolitan Railway trains of London, thus proving 
Mr. Marks, in his lecture, explained that water had no virtue | how far ahead the Americans were in this system of rapidly 
of its own as a source of power ; but being for all practical | conveying passengers within their lofty buildings. Mr. Marks 
purposes incapable both of compression or expansion, it served complimented the Birmingham City Council Water Committee 
to convey any pressure or power which might be given to it, ' for coming forward with a bold scheme of hydraulic power, and 
whether that pressure was from a pumping-engine at the end thereby enabling the citizens to get mechanical power without 
of the main or by means of a column or weight of water above having to spend a large amount in plant for the purpose, and 
the main contained in a lofty tower or high storage reservoir. | said the success, of private companies elsewhere placed the 
One cubic foot of water weighed 62} lbs., and if the height of question of return beyond the region of debate. 
the column was increased, the pressure upon the base was The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
increased for every foot thus added a further 62} lbs. Acolumn | said that last year the Water Department delivered in Birming- 
of water one square inch in area at base and 2:3 feet high ham 23,267,438 tons of water. If it was brought into the city 
weighed exactly 1 lb., so that for every increase of height of in railway trucks, each holding six tons, 1,100 such trucks would 
2'3 feet a pressure of 1 lb. per square inch was added to the base. | be required, Speaking of loss by waste of water, the chairman 
Mr. Marks exhibited a hydraulic punching-bear and a | pointed out that water leaking through a hole just large enough 
hydraulic lifting-jack to illustrate the conveyance by water of to pass a needle through during twenty-four hours at a 14 lbs, 
the pressure communicated by the hand to the working lever, | pressure would be sufficient to supply a house for the day. The 
explaining that the fundamental principle of hydraulic waste through a }-inch pipe under the same conditions would 
engineering was that enunciated by Pascal in the theorem be 1,140 gallors, and every 1,000 gallons cost the Corporation 
that “Fluids transmit pressure equally in every direction.” 73d. So that ths wasa really serious question, and one that 
The small area of the pump-plunger in the hydraulic appli- had to be reckoned with by the committee. 
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Sir Thomas Martineau, in seconding the motion, said the 
system of bydraulic lifts was only in its infancy in Birmingham, 
and there was no doubt an important future before it. 


THE AMERICAN STORM. 


THE terrible and devastating storm was unprecedented in 
its destruction of life and property ; but with regard to 
buildings there were some curious experiences. Wooden 
buildings collapsed no more quickly or completely than others 
of brick and masonry. The wind acted almost like artillery. 
For instance, a hole may be seen in a solid wall through 
which the wind rushing tore off the roof ; then the floors fell, 
and finally the sides, covering all. One building is uninjured, 
except that the front wall of the second storey has been, as it 
vere, bitten out, without harming the inmates or displacing 
the furniture. As an example of the suddenness of the storm, 
a woman knocked at the door of a house for admittance. 
Before the inmate could cross the threshold the woman out- 
side was whirled away, and in her place was a tram-car 
standing on its end before the face of the amazed inmate as 
she opened the door. One person fell into a cellar, landing 
erect and unharmed, and was saved from being crushed by the 
frame of a door which supported the débris. Another man, 
feeling the floor giving way, clung to a projection on a wall 
which remained standing. 


SANITARY APPLIANCES, 


Messrs. ADAMS & Co., of Little Queen Street, West- 
minster, in their new list of sanitary specialties, &c., show 
several novelties. Among these is one in connection with lava- 
tory ranges (McMath’s & Adams’s patent), in which tap and 
waste-plug are alike absent. These lavatories are fixed in rows 
or singly, as desired, providing clean water always. A small 
continuous flow of water from the bottom of the basin strikes 
the front, is directed upwards, and flows back over the outlet 
weir, Carrying away the dirty water and enabling a number of 
persons to wash quickly without fear of contagion, and greatly 
reducing the risk of ophthalmia, &c. A tap fixed under control 
regulates the supply. In Adams’s special disconnecting 
chamber is another improved appliance. This can be made of 
any desired size, with hinge or sand joint, solid top, or venti- 
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lating cover. Next there is Adams’s patent flusher for auto- 
matic flushing of urinals, &c. Valuable improvements have 
been recently effected in this apparatus, constituting it perfect 
however fixed. Another appliance is the patent automatic 
flushing-door, the shape of which may be circular, oval, or 
square. This flushing-door is for large culverts, and opens and 
closes automatically. In Adams’s patent revolving disc pen- 
stock, quick action and light lift is combined with great sim- 
plicity. This penstock may be had of any desired size, open- 
ing either upwards for ordinary use or downwards for drawing 
off top waters, &c. The faces are turned, ground watertight, 
and all sizes are fitted with adjustable wedges. ‘The lift is by 
chain and ring, or where desired in larger sizes by pulley and 
lever, one or two movements of which raise the penstock to 
full height. The revolving door is raised by a chain passing 
round its grooved edge. The lift is easy, and the door can be 
held up at any height by a grip attached to the penstock 
frame. 


TREATMENT OF METROPOLITAN SEWAGE. 


A STATEMENT has been addressed by Mr. James Lemon, C.E, 
to the London County Council, on the treatment and disposal 
of the sewage of the metropolis. He says :— 

It is only fair to say that great difference of opinion exists 
amongst experts on the effects of discharging the effluent 
water into a river like the Thames. Some say it may be turned 
iato the river without any injury whatever, whereas others 
affirm very strongly that secondary decomposition is set up, 
and that it is a great nuisance. Nearly all these opinions are 
based upon processes in which lime is the principal ingredient. 
Lime and protosulphate of iron were recommended by the 
chemists of the Metropolitan Board. I have never used lime 
myself as a precipitant; but in every case where I have 
inspected sewage works, I found the effluent from the lime 
process to be injurious to the river, and more or less a 
nuisance. 

But, fortunately, science does not stand still, and chemists 
have been racking their brains to discover a precipitate which 
will remove the matter in suspension, and considerably reduce 
that in solution without nuisance. I think we may say they 
have succeeded, and the precipitation works at Acton, Middlesex, 
prove most conclusively that sewage may be purified without 
the use of lime. The material employed is called “ ferro- 
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zone.” “It is rich in ferrous iron, alumina, magnesia and 
magnetic oxide of iron in a very spongy and absorptive con- 
dition. By the virtue of its soluble iron, alumina and magnesia 
salts, it rapidly causes subsidence of the solids ; and the iron 
oxide, being porous and maguetic, parts with its polarised 
oxygen, thereby assisting the disinfection and deodorisation of 
the sewage and sludge.” 

But I do not advise your Council to stop here—precipitation 
alone is not sufficient, purification is not complete. “ Preci- 
pitation consists in producing an artificial precipitate or 
coagulum in the fluid, and this coagulum mechanically entangles 
and carries down the organisms into the sludge. The effluent, 
now freed in great part from these, must then be brought as 
speedily as possible under an oxidising influence, either by 
turning it into a stream containing sufficient oxygen to oxidise 
the organic materials, or by applying it to land where it is also 
brought under powerful oxidising influences. An effluent 
clarified by a precipitation process would not deposit so much 
as to produce shoals in the river, but the dilution of the sewage 
would be too slight in dry weather to prevent putrefaction and 
offence, and it is at those times that this system would be 

_ tested to its utmost. The clarification should be complete.” 

It is evident from the words thus quoted the Royal Com- 
mission looked to Jand as a means of further clarification or 
purification o° the effluent water after precipitation. But can 
suitable Jand be obtained in the vicinity of the outfall works 
at Crossness and Barking? Five thousand acres of the best 
land would be required for the present population 1 think 
there will be a consensus of opinion that suitable land cannot 
be found, and therefore this idea must be given up. 

In the absence of suitable land near the outfall works, some 
other mode of purification of the effluent must be resorted to. 
There is no difficulty in doing this ; water has been purified by 
filtration for many years, and it is easy to construct filters of 
sufficient area to raise the standard of purity of the effluent to 
such an extent that no danger of secondary decomposition will 
arise, and that the water so oxidised may be discharged into 
the river Thames without the slightest fear of pollution. To 
do this, filter beds of polarite, sand and gravel will be required 
of sufficient area to enable 150 million gallons to pass through 
after precipitation in twenty-four hours. Part of these filters 
will be in work and part at rest, and during rest the deposit on 
the surface of the sand will be washed off and removed by a 
special arrangement. 

The greater portion of the water we drink in London 


is filtered, and no difficulties are met in doing this. Then 
why should there be any difficulty in filtering the semi- 
purified sewage water at the outfalls? The only remaining 
difficulty is the removal of the sludge from the precipitating 
tanks. Your Council now remove it in barges and drop it into 
the sea, but public opinion will not allow this barbarous 
method to continue for long, and some other mode of removal 
must be adopted. 

Sludge is the word given to the precipitated deposit, and 
the uninitiated not unnaturally infer it is something like Thames 
mud, but as it contains from 95 to 97 per cent. of water, 
“sewage slurry” would perhaps be a better term. Why 
attempt to carry this dirty water, when it will carry itself, if 
it be allowed to do so? 

There is no difficulty whatever in conveying it through iron 
pipes to any suitable point down the river, where it can be dealt 
with as may seem advisable. All that is required is sufficient 
power to overcome friction and give it the requisite velocity. 
I propose that it be forced through iron pipes in duplicate to 
Canvey Island, or on other low-lying available land, where it 
can be run into beds prepared for the purpose, in much the 
same way as the sludge is now dealt with at Birmingham. 

I submit, with all respect to your honourable Council, that 
the before-mentioned scheme is a simple and easy way out of 
your difficulties, and it has this merit which alternative schemes 
have not—it can be tried on a small scale, and its efficiency 
proved at a comparatively small cost. , 


MANCHESTER MAIN DRAINAGE SCHEME, 


THE Rivers Committee of the Manchester Corporation have 
now made a good start with their sewage scheme, and have 
already let the first four contracts. Nos. 1 and 2 have been let 
to Messrs. Davies Brothers & Knight, of Wrexham. Their 
contract commences at Davyhulme, near to the site of the 
Outfall Works, which is about 700 yards west from Croft’s 
Bank Road. The sewer at this point is 10 feet internal diameter, 
and is continued of the same size to the westerly side of the 
Bridgewater Canal, near to the Water Meetings at Stretford, 
where it joins the storm overflow chamber. At this point a 
storm overflow sewer will be constructed through Trafford 
Park for the purpose of discharging the flood water below the 
Mode Wheel locks. Messrs. Davies’s contract embraces about 
4,200 yards of 10 feet sewer and about 1,500 yards of 9 feet 
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sewer, about half of which will be in tunnel. This sewer will 
cross under two canals by means of cast-iron tubes. Contracts 
Nos. 3 and 4 have been let to Mr. James Nuttall, contractor, 
Manchester, and this section « f .he work commences where the 
last contract terminates, and passes under the Cheshire Lines 
Railway near to the Dog and Partridge Inn, Stretford, along 
Chester Road, passing under the Midland and the Manchester 
South Junction and Altrincham Railways, along Stretford 
Road to the city boundary at Erskine Street, the entire length 
being about 3,000 yards. The size of the sewer, 14 feet by 
10 feet 6 inches, nearly the whole of which will be in tunnel, 
averages from 25 feet to 43 feet in depth. The contractor has 
fitted up several steam cranes on the work, and considerable 
progress has already been made. On the four contracts nearly 
400 men are employed, and it is intended that the work shail 
be pushed forward as rapidly as possible. The four contracts 
let amount to over 120,000/, The Rivers Committee have also 
received tenders for the extension of the Stretford Road sewer, 
which will be carried along Stretford Road and Tipping Street 
to Pin Mill, Ardwick. This section of the work is intended to 
intercept the sewage at present passing into the river Medlock. 
The quantities for the next contract are also being prepared. 
This section of the work will commence at Erskine Street, City 
Road, passing along Deansgate and Collyhurst Road, and 
terminating at the city boundary at Harpurhey. The works 
are being ‘carried out by Mr. Allison, the city surveyor, and 
Mr. W. T. Olive is the resident engineer. 


NOTTINGHAM FREE LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 


THE Wenham system of regenerative ventilating lighting has 
been adopted in the Nottingham Free Library. The library 
forms one wing of the National History Museum, which has 
for some time been undergoing repair. The work is now 
finished. As the museum will be open in the evening, the 
question of lighting had to be considered; and the experience 
of the Wenham system in the reading-room, where it has 
worked very satisfactorily, led to its extension to the museum. 
As in the installation in the other part of the building, any 
danger of heat from the lamps charring the beams of the ceil- 
ing is avoided by the construction of four shafts running the 
whole length of the room; the heat from the lamps will be 
carried into the open air by tubes, which also form ducts for 
the removal of vitiated or partly vitiated air from the room. 


The lamps, in their casing of Doulton ware, with brass mount- 
ings, have an ornamental appearance. This new lighting 
arrangement has been entirely carried vat by the workmen of 
the corporation, under the supervision of Mr. W. R. Chester, 
gas gngieer to the corporation. 


LYNTON AND LYNMOUTH CLIFF RAILWAY. 


A TRANSPORT apparatus, consisting of a railway very steeply 
inclined, and worked by water, after the fashion of the railway 
between Territet and Glion, in Switzerland, was opened for 
traffic on Monday between Lynton and Lynmouth. Lynmouth 
and Lynton have hitherto been separated by a cliff nearly 
500 feet high, and connected only by a road so steep as to be 
almost impracticable for ordinary vehicles and horses. But by 
the construction of this line, which, short as it is, has been 
attended by a good deal of difficulty, deep cuttings having to be 
made into the solid rock, and several streams of water being 
encountered which had to be controlled, a great public con- 
venience has been supplied. The railway is 900 feet in length, 
and has a vertical height of 450 feet, with a uniform incline of 
I in 1%, the steepest gradient of any railway in the world. Two 
lines of rails are laid side by side, the bed for the rails being 
cut out of the solid rock, to which the sleepers are bolted. The 
motive power of the lift is water, acting by gravitation. The 
water is conveyed in 4-inch pipes from the West Lynn, a mile 
distant, and stored in a reservoir a few feet from the head of the 
lift. When an ascent is about to be made a tank attached to 
the car which is uppermost is filled, and is thus given sufficient 
weight to drag the other car from the beach tothe top. The 
two cars cross each other in the centre. There are two or 
three devices for stopping the cars and averting casualties in 
case of any accidental displacement. The trip from the top to 
the bottom occupies only about a minute anda half. The 
travelling is steady, and is unattended by any sense of danger 

The view from the line, as also from Lynton, is magnificent 

extending east and west along the coast of Devonshire and 
across the Bristol Channel to the shores of Wales. The line is 
the property of Mr. Newnes, M.P., and Messrs. Jones. The 
total cost is not yet exactly known, but 6,o00/. has already been 
expended. The working cost is likely to be very small, while 
the convenience to residents and visitors will be great. The 


railway was formally opened by Mrs. Jeune. After a few words 
declaring the railway open she touched a spring and away sped 
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the car with its occupants, drawing up by its weight from the 
bottom of the steep incline the corresponding car, which 


presently appeared at the summit amid the cheers of the 
spectators. 
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4129. Geo. Dyson Sykes, for “ 
fastener.” 

4150. Thos. Davie and Alan George Boutcher, for “ An 
improved chimney terminal or cowl.” 

4151. Frank Pullen Candy, for « Improvements in the 
manufacture of materials for use in the purification and clarifi- 

‘cation and decolouration of water and sewage and other liquids, 
and for other uses.” 

4155. Charles Joseph Crosby, for “ 
relating to fi ey~ates.” 

4187, Ed. Goodrick Draper, for “ An application for the 
ornamentation of stoves, fenders, and cast metalwork.” 

4291. John Megson Porter and John Blakey, for “ Improve- 
ments in the manufacture of sash-lifters, cord-hooks, eyelets, 
and wedges.” 

4316. Joseph Day, for “Improvements in sash-fasteners.” 

4373. Alfred Wm. Molloy, for “ Improvements in chimney- 

ots.” 
4 4377. John Marsh, for “ Improvements in means for attaching 
door-knobs or handles to the spindles.” 

4442. Geo. Anderton and Geo. Thos. Barlow, for “ Improve- 
ments in means for locking screw bolts and their nuts.” 

4455. Albert Bauermeister, for “ Improvements in_ ball- 
presses for preparing raw material for cement, and for other 
purposes.” 

4458. Geo. Le Maistre, for 
windows.” 

4462. John Bartlett, for “ Improvements in ventilators.’ 

4501. Wm. Hy. Silcock, for “ Improvements in window- 
blind and sash fastenings,’ 
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4511. Eliza Mills, for ‘ !mprovements in and in connection 
with sash-rollers.” 

4571. James John Stamford, fo 
cleaners.” 

4572. John Watson, for “ Improvements in stoves.” 

4579. Arthur James Harris, for “ Improvements in drain 
and other sanitary pipes.” 

4593. William Barker, for “ 
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4718. Arthur Alexander Govan, for “ 
of hanging window-sashes.” 

4735. Frederick William Averill, for « Improvements in 
flush bolts.” 

4738. Samuel Haslam, for “ An improved sash and frame.” 

'4747. Arthur Edward Richards, for “ Improvements in and 
relating to draught-excluders for doors.” 

4756. Alfred Lallemant, for “ Improvements in doors.” 

A783: Sylvanus Eugéne Groff, for “ An improved screw 
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93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) | 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS, | 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. | 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


ALSO SANITARY WORK. 
ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE. 


39 Berners Street, Oxford St., London, W. 
| 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
380 NEWGATE St™.E.C, 


t 


ARTISTIC CABINET MAN 


LONDON, E.c. 
Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


W. S. WALKER, 


UFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. Estimates Free. 
oO 


w 5 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St.,-S.W. 
Office—1l4 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS, 
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Garecal Ventinuing: Heating? Sanita and 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO 


Having purchased the Meret Meera Patent Rights, Models, and Working Plant, together with t 
Goodwill of the business of this Company, as formerly carried on at High Holborn, London, it v 
be continued by us in all its departments at our London and Glasgow Houses, in connection W: 
our business of Ventilating, Sanitary and Heating Engineers, already established there. 


The ASOLUS WATERSPRAY SYSTEM of VENTILATING and WARMING, which has be 
before the public for many years, has gained a “GREAT REPUTATION,” not only throughout t 
UNITED KINGDOM, but extended over the CONTINENT of EUROPE generally, and in oth 
countries, having been applied to numerous GOVERNMENT, PUBLIC, and other Buildings w: 


the greatest success, among which are included :— 


The Savoy Theatre, Claridge’s Hotel, the International Fisherir 
and Health Exhibitions, the Composing Room of the “Dai 
Telegraph,’ New Buildings of the ‘ Daily News,” the Governme 
Offices of Canada and Queensland, the Palaces of their Imperi 
Majesties the Emperors of Germany and Austria, the princip 
Government Offices in Berlin, Hanover, Brunswick, &c. &c. 


HIGHEST PRIZE MEDALS AND OTHER DISTINCTIONS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 
THE AOLUS SYSTEM AT ALL THE PRINCIPAL EXHIBITIONS. 


The SYSTEM of VENTILATING and WARMING by the AIOLUS WATERSPRAY COMPA! 
can be applied by several methods and designs in the Ventilating, Heating, and Cooling of Root 
Churches, and Public Buildings, the Ventilation being carried out by means of the diffusion of sp 
and other valuable improvements applicable to the science generally. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, and all information can be obtained by application to 


BAIRD,THOMPSON & CO 


ME Heating, Sanitary and Consulting Engineers, 


QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E. 


24 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. Xe. 
AGENCIES WILL BE ARRANGED FOR. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & C©O,, at No. 5 News street Square, E.C., and Fh shed for the ee eee by P. A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No, 175 Strand, W.O., Lo 
riday, April 11,1 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E. 


——— 


SS ee 


A Business Supplement 


eContract 


Reoorvel: 


to Ghe Architect, 


LONDON, APRIL 18, 1890. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERAVON.—April 19.—For Building Vestry Hall for 
Tabernacle Congregational Church. Rev. J. Foulkes, Aber- 
avon. 

ABERDARE —April 24 —For Building Classrooms for 164 
Children at the Park Board Schools Mr. Orton Gery, Clerk, 
Town Hall, Aberdare. 


ARKLOW.—April 19.—For Wrought-iron Road Bridge over 
the River Avoca. Mr. A. Taylor, Estate Office, Arklow. 

ARMAGH —April 
Scotch Street. 
Belfast. 


ASTON MANOR.—April 22.—For Painting and Renovating 
Hospital Buildings, Wards, and Pavilions at Witton, and Con- 
struction of Storage Cistern (6,090 gallons). Mr. W. A. Davies, 
Surveyor, Public Offices, Aston Manor. 


BALSALL HEATH.— April 25-——For Additions to Police 
Station. Mr. Henry Rowe, County Surveyor, Worcester. 


BARKING. — April 21.— For Constructing Filth-Hoists, 
Refuse Destructor, Chimney Shaft, &c., at the Outfall Sewage 
Precipitation Works. The Engineer to the County Council, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BATH.—For Building Chapel and School, Lower Weston. 
Mr. R. Curwen, Architect, 168 Palmerston Buildings, London. 

BaTH.—April 24.—For Raising Chimney Shaft at Pumping 
Station. The Engineer, Municipal Offices, Bath, 

BaATLey.—April.—For Building Block of Four Large 
Cottages. Mr. Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, 
Batley. 

BELPER.—-May 2.—For Building Laundry Premises, Boiler 


House, &c. Messrs. C. O. Ellison & Son, Architects, 62 Dale 
Street, Liverpool. 


28.—For Building Business Premises, 
Mr. John Boyd, Architect, 7 Clarence Place, 


eR 


| i 


i 


fixed. 


BEWCASTLE.— April 19.—For Building Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. W. Marshall, Architect, Boothby, Brampton. 


BIRKDALE.—April 21.—For Building County Police Court. 
Mr. Wm. Verity, Architect, Moot Hall, Wigan. 


BIRKENHEAD.—April 29.—For Construction of Passenger 
Station, Rock Ferry. The Engineer, Wosdside Station, 
Birkenhead. 

BLACKBURN.—April 22 —For Building Cricket Pavilion. 
Messrs. Simpson & Duckworth, Architects, Richmond 
Chambers, Blackburn. 


BOLTON.—April 23.—For Stone and Masonwork in con- 
nection with the High Rid Reservoir. Mr. R. H. Swindle- 
hurst, Waterworks Engineer, Town Hail, Bolton. 


BRADFORD. — April 21.—For Building Shop and Five 
Houses. Mr. R. Calvert, Architect, 4 Foster Square, Bradford. 


BRISTOL —April 24.—For Building Warehouse and Factory, 
Rupert Street. Mr. Henry Williams, Architect, 28 Clare 
Street, Bristol. 

BROMPTON-ON-SWALE.—April 23.—For Building Wesleyan 
Chapel, near Richmond, Yorks. Mr. J. W. Thompson, Archi- 
tect, 55 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BURGESS HILL.—For Building Police Station. 
Card, County Surveyor, Lewes. 

BURNLEy.—April 30.—For Erection of Retort House at 
Gasworks. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley. 

Bury.—April 23.—For Construction of Sewage Disposal 
Works (Con‘ract 1). Mr. J. Cartwright, Borough Surveyor, 
Bury. 

CHEVENING.—April 22.—For Providing and Laying Main 
(2 miles) from Waterworks at Otford. Mr. Thomas Kennel, 
Engineer, 6 Delahay Street, Westminster. 

CriccleETH —April 22.—For Building the George Hotel. 
Messrs. Douglas & Fordham, Architects, 6 Abbey Square, 
Chester. 


Mr. Henry 


S PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 


EASIER TO FIX. 

EASIER Td REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving ths Front 


N.B.—Ses that ‘“SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon every Stove. 
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—$—$<—<—<——————————— 
DALRY.—April 28.—For Enlargement of Public School. 
Mr. Robert Wilson, Architect, 2 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 
Essex SrEwers.—April 26.—For Construction of Outlet 
Sluice in the Level of Wennington. Mr. G. Hickman Barnes, 
C.E., 30 Great George Street, Westminster. 
GIGGLESWICK.—April 23.—For Restoration of Parish 
Church. Mr. W. Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 


GREAT EASTERN RatLway.—April 25.—For 
Twenty Cottages at Parkeston. The Engineer, 
Street Station, E.C. 

HALIFAX.—April 18.—For Building Large Classroom, 
w.c.’s, Lavatory, &c., at Wesleyan Sunday School. Mr. James 
Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HANWELL. — April 22.— For Building Boys and_ Girls’ 
Schoolrooms, Swimming Bath, &c., Central London School. 
Messrs. Henry Jarvis & Son, Architects, 29 Trinity Square, 
Southwark, S.E. 

HARRINGTON.—April 25 —For Additions to School. 
James Howes, Architect, Workington. 

Havant.—April 21.-For Building Congregational Church 
and Sunday Schools, &c. Mr. A. Edwin Stallard, Architect, 
Havant. 

HECKMONDWIKE.—April 21.—For Building Draper’s Shop. 
Messrs. S. Wood & Son, Architects, Cheapside, Heckmond- 
wike. 

HEMINGTON.—April 21.—For Building Primitive Methodist 
Schoolroom. Mr. L. W. Vallis, Hemington. 

Hoporn. — April 23 — For Pointing Brickwork for the 
Guardians (£20 deposit). 
Architects, 22 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—April 28.—For Building Store, Butcher’s 
Shop and Four Houses. Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen 
Street, Huddersfield. 

LEEDS.—May 10.—For Construction of Underground Urinal 
and w.c.’s, Briggate. The Borough Engineer, Leeds. 


Building 
Liverpool 


Mr. 


LEITH.—April 22.—For Construction of Main Intercepting | 


Sewer and Sea Outfall. Mr. W. Percival Lindsay, 16 Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Locu Ness —April 28 —For Alterations and Additions to 
Inverfairgaig and Foyers Piers. Mr. C. R. Manners, C.E, 


12 Lombard Street, Inverness. 


Messrs. H. Saxon Snell & Son, ' 


LoNpoN.—April 25 —For Building Scavengers’ Depdot and 
Gravel Store, Upper Thames Street. The Engineer to the 
Commissioners of Sewers, Guildhall. 

PONTEFRACT.—April 21.—For Building Stores for the 
Industrial Society. Mr. John Vaughan, Architect, Gaskell 
Villas, Thornes. 

PoNTYGWAITH.—April 22.For Taking down Bridge and 
Erecting New Bridge over the Sirhowy River. Mr.J. A. Shepard, 
87 Queen Street, Tredegar. 

PUTNEY VALE.—April 18.—For Building Cemetery Chapels 
and Lodge. Mr. J. C. Radford, Surveyor, 113 High Street, 


| Putney. 


RHyMNEY. — April 22.—- For Additions to Church. Mr, 
E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

RutTHIN.—April 23.—For Building Police Station and Con- 
verting part of existing Building into Cells, and for Building 
Washhouse and Repairs at Llansilin Lock-up. Mr. R. Lloyd 
Williams, County Surveyor, Denbigh. 


SourHPoRT.—April 22.*—For Building Wesleyan Schools. 


Messrs. William Waddington & Son, Architects, Grimshawe 


Street, Burnley. 

STAFFORD.—April 21.—For Building Ward at the North 
Staffordshire Infirmary. Mr. Charles Lynam, Architect, Stoke- 
upon- Trent. 

WALLSEND.—April 30.—Fer Construction of Passenger 
Station, Goods Warehouse, Stables, Station Master's House, 
and Four Cottages. Mr. William Bell, Architect, Central 


; Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


WoLston.—April 19—For Building Oddfellows’ Hall. 
Messrs. Harding & Topott, Architects, 15 Hotel Street, 
Leicester. 

WooLwIcH. — May 2.—For Building Post Office. The 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


TENDERS. 


COATBRIDGE. 


- For Causewaying Streets for the Coatbridge Town Council. 


John Drysdale, Glasgow . f ‘ f . {2,600 0 O 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


SEE eee en ee ee sien eicieadelareeieae 
ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS.|), HULETT & GO., Lim.,|/ hae "*°" 5S" ty 


55 & 56 High Holborn, London. 


BUILDER'S 


= (| 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH”: SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN. 


Considerable Reduction Prices, 
Improved Design and Action. 


in 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“ JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN'S ROAD, 


BATTERSEA. 
af JARRE BOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 2s.— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


GAS. FITTING, 


PLUMBING, 
HOT WATER, 


ELECTRIC BELLS. 


Work Carried Out under Efficient Management. 
Estimates and Designs upon application. 


1889—GOLD MEDAL, PARIS—1889 


And Seventeen other GoLp, SILVER, and Bronze MEDALS. 


W™ WOOLLAMS & CO., 


Original Makers of 


ARTISTIC 


WALL-PAPERS,| 


GUARANTEED 
FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths. 
ESTIMATES FOR PRIVATE PATTERNS FREE. 
Kindly note “Trade Mark,’’a Bale of Wool brandei WZ and 
two Lambs suspended 
SoLE ADDRESS:—110 HIGH STREET (near MANCHESTER 
SQUARE), LONDON, W. 


DEATH & DISABLEMENT BY ACCIDENT. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company 


Assures £1,000 at Death and Full B. nefits at £4 per annum. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 


Annual Income, £250000. 80,000 Annual Po'icy-holders. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £289,000. 
Compensation Paid, £2 750 000. 


West Eod Office:—8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Head Office:—64 CORNHILL, LONDON,E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 


pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railing, &c. ; 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work 
Coil Cases. 


“Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 
“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. kstab, 1854. 
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ABERDEEN, CORWEN 


For Alterations and Additions to Boys and Girls’ Hospi TAG i 
pital, for | For Building House and SI t ; ; 
Cookery School, for the Aberdeen Educational Trust. — Mr. Pann TELA at eg Nea Me a 


Accepted Tenders. Sp ig-y-druidi ¢ 
Be eicn & Son, Pane Fah. Jones, Cerrig-y-druidion, near Corwen iF Oo mOn oO 
L. Smith, mason . : ; : : : ih OF 1 Oy 0 DULWICH. 
Watt & Clark, carpenter. 5 ears . . 489 17 6| For Erecting New Congregational Church, Barry Road, East 
J. Stephen & Son, plasterer. 2 ; 4 wenlOu. 0, © Dulwich, Surrey. Mr. W. D. CHuRcH, Architect, 12 
A. Murray, slater. ‘ scl et : : . 7 1S. Oo South Place, Finsbury. ‘Quantities by Messrs C. Stanger 
& Son, 21 Finsbury: Pavement. 

ABINGDON. H. Everitt & Son . . ; : ; L12;206 0" O 

For Erection and Completion of Salvation Army Fortress, W. Shurmur : : : . : : 12,099 OF.o 
Abingdon, for General Booth. Mr. J. WILLIAMS Dun- Woodward & Co. . . . : ’ . 11,770 oo 
FORD, Architect and Surveyor, tor Queen Victoria Street, Perry & Co. . . spas ee Pe . 11,767 0 
London. Staines & Son " : ; ° . oT 1626 0 0 

E. Williams, Abingdon : : : ‘ £546 0 0 Dove Bros. : : . . . 11,215 OR) 
Ellwood & Son, Sandy A : A ¢ 5, Mou? GY Hart Bros. : : : . ° : 11,038 o 9O 
S. Drew, Abingdon. : d : ; y 490..0: 0 Colls & Sons ‘ ; : : : : 11,031 rome) 
J. Buckle, Abingdon . ; : : : eddie Or O F.& H. F. Higgs . : : : , » 10,649 0 O 
T. Barrett, Abingdon . : ‘ H , SyAshino 0 Kilby & Gayford .. . ‘ : . , 10,500 se 8 

- G. H. Wheeler, Abingdon . ‘ ‘ : 5 ha? Moy" Xe) Higgs & Hill . . : > ° ’ » 19,436 0 Oo 
Martin & Barclay, Battersea. : : n4805,0, 0 J. & C. Bowyer . : oa led . . 10,155 te Sis 
HOLLowAyY Bros. (accepted). , «. » + 9,649 0 0 

BROADWELL. 
For New Wing and Alterations at Broadwell], Gloucestershire, HASTBOURNE, 
for Mr. R. G. Francis. Mr. E. Guy DAwBER, Architect. For Erection and Completion of Salvation Army Citadel Build- 
Hookham, Stow-on-the-Wold ; j ; . £699 0 Oo ings in Eastbourne, Sussex, for General Booth. Mr. J. 
Groves, Milton-under-Wychwood : ; P5870. 0 WILLIAMS DUNFORD, Architect and Surveyor, ror Queen 
Howman Bros, Stow-on-the-Wold . . Ok1ON Oo 0 Victoria Street, London. 
aye) ity _ pene Eastbourne . : : ° a722025 5or Oo 
5 uae . Huggett, Eastbourne . : : : . 

For Alterations and Additions to 26 and 27 St. Mary Street, i Coster, Eastbourne : : : 3 : ya : 
Cardiff, for Messrs. Jotham Bios. Mr. S. ROONEY, Archi- J. Pinall, jun., Eastbourne : : ; 1,979 104"D 
tect, Cardiff. Quantities by Architect. E. Cornwell & Son, Eastbourne : : . 1,850 o oO 

S. B. & B. Evans, Cardiff. : : ; . £4,899 10 Rowland Bros , Horsham. . 5 ° sl 40e OO 
T. Richardson, Cardiff. c : : mee Age I Coxhead, Leytonstone . ; : : Oo) O 
F.S. Lock, Cardiff... : ‘ ‘ 5235/5220 W. Backhurst, Eastbourne : . : pe eke pate? Fe 
S. Shepton & Son, Cardiff ‘ ; > 2 OS F, Mitchell, Bexhill-on-Sea .. : ; high er te 
Jones Brothers, Cardiff . : ‘ : . 2,498 Martin & Barclay, Battersea . : ° S AgkaG OP @ 


James Allan, Cardiff. : 4 : ‘ Ae Bake) 
Thomas & James, Cardiff : ; ; . 2,486 
Harry Gibbon, Cardiff. : : : we 2339 
W. Thomas & Co., Cardiff : : : op eee) 
Joseph Thomas, Cardiff . : : : 2) 92,230 
THOMAS GouGH, Cardiff (accepted ). . Se PR tev 


HIGHWORTH. 

For Alterations and Additions to House, Westrop Terrace, 
Highworth, Wilts, for Mrs. Pedley. Mr. WILLIAM DREw, 
M.S.A., Architect, Swindon. 

G. WILTSHIRE, Swindon (acccfied ). 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” SS FS TES Wg S$ Fe OSS CC cttaire 1887, and brasccls, 1080, 


W=\ “ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


DAMANT [fey Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
: s CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
SAMPLES. PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


Fawcett’s Fireproof Floor 


“A UNIQUE CONSTRUCTION.” 


Vide Lee’ ure by J. C. CUNNINGTON, Esq., on “ Fireproof Floors.” 


SIMPLE. PERFECT. CHEAP. 


150,000 FEET ALREADY IN USE. 


Advantages over all others combined :—Th? lower flige of the iron joist is completely 
encased with Tubu'ar Liotels, or permanent fireproot centring, and additionally pro- 
tected by the introduction of a cold-air current between the encasing material and the 
iron. The encasing mater‘al does not carry the floor load (se3 illustration), but allows 
the concrete filling-in to bear direct oa the lower flange of the iron joist. In buildings 
cf the warehous? class the Tubnlar Lintels are placed in zigzag a~rangement, and 
form a finished ceiling without p!aster. 


Further particulars and Estimates on application to 


MARK FAWCETT &CO., 


50 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 
By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, a d the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at short 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors comp eed of any siz> or share blocks, 
and laid to any pattern. Mach thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, caving expense and being quits as sound and effective. Dry. 
noiseless and saritary for b»sements, schools, passages, &c. Nice appearance for living rooms. J’olishea tor dancing. Immovable 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods hept in Stock. Also larye 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices and Samples apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Also Hardwood Floors, with special joint for secret nailirg. Thin Victoria Floors laid on dealorold floors, with special glue ané secret naile d. 


= 
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For Alterations at No. 1B Robertson Street, Hastings, for 
Messrs. Alderton, Keen & Co. Mr, FRANK H. HUMPHREYS, 
Architect, 6 Trinity Street, Hastings. Quantities by Archi- 


[Aprit 18, 1890. 


HAYWARD’S HHATGE. 


For Drying Closets, Turkish Bath, Enlarging Washhouses, and 
for Heating Apparatus, Hayward’s Heath. Mr. HENRY 
CARD, County Surveyor, Lewes. 


tect. E. J. Kent, Hayward’s Heath . . £1,088 Oo 0 
T. Pattenden, Ore =f 2550" L Ono Jennings, Horley ‘ ; . 1,057. Opum 
T. Salter, St. Leonards é ksh ZOO 0 Pannett, Hayward’s Heath : 1,035. Cama 
W. Elliott, Hastings . ; - : 1,520 0 O KNIGHT, Cuckfield (accepted) . 1,009 0 O 
A. H. White, St. Leonards : . 1,484 0 O Finch, Hayward’s Heath . ‘ 975 0 O 
P. Jenkins, St. Leonards . i ] 1,482. Of: 0 Hole, Sutton ‘ : 948 9 O 
Eldridge & Cruttenden, St. Leonards “ 1,474 10 O Peachey, West Tarring gio 0 O 
H. E. Cruttenden, St. Leonards % 1,458 90 O 
D. H. Snow, Ore. ‘ ° ‘ 1,456 o 6 KINGSTON. — ; 

A. D. Womersley, Hasting : 1,390 o o | For Alterations and Additions to Fairnihirst, Kingston. Mr 
J. LESTER, Hastings (accepted ) 5 1,297 0 O T. SEARANCKE ARCHER, F.R 1.B.A, Architect. 

HINCKEBY, asin ee 

For Building Nineteen Houses in Coventry Road, for Mr. Seca a: oder +. oatoo Uae 

C. W. Woodcock, Hinckley. encieeeees 2 686i lee 
W. G. Harrison, Leicester 4 : .§£2;079 0 0 Holliday & Greauwon saat ee 
C. Garlick, Coventry 1237990. © E. I Ses & Sons , 79 0 © 
J. Sills, Leicester. : 2,700 O O Ainséll ‘ 3 poe om 
Ae Ses Pace tL ke 2,577 9 O| Joseph Higgs par, Asie own 

. Orton, Leicester . 2,565 0 O cat ‘ : 

W. Horspool, Leicester ea ees) SA see and 1,740 [oa 
J. Marston, Leicester 2529000 LEYTON. 

Jones & Jeffccte, Hinckley 2,488 o o| For Supplying, &c, and Maintainiog, for Two Years, about 
recess eo Hinckley 2. AAS a0. <O 32,000 Yards of Patent Victoria Stone, and 3,500 Yards of 

. Warden, Leicester : : : STE 44ONrO 0 Aberdeen Granite Kerb, in Public Streets, Leyton. Mr, 
W. H. Lirr_er, Hinckley (accepied ) 123422 POCO Wm. DAwsON, Surveyor, Town Hall, Leyton. : 

ILFRACOMBE. J. J--Rebson =. i. £15,946 5 I 
For Building Thirteen Shops, Greenhouses, &c., Runnacleave Nowell & Robson Sees «12,204 Tie 

Meadow, Ilfracombe. Mr. W. H. GouLp, Architect, Stuart’s Granolithic Paving Co. 12;169 15 

Ilfracombe. W. Farrar : 11,983 138 
A. Slee, lifracombe «44. s+ © dau (iia Wietscaanete tas ceie no J Mowlem & Co. hogs 17 4 
J..C.Clarke, Tiftacombe 2" fo a apie 3 57 080 Victoria Stone Co. . 11j224) ia 
J. Reed, Plymouth . , : ‘ 3,294 0 O W. Griffiths : ; . , > ohtj209 aaa 
T. Upton, Ilfracombe . . «| . 3.285 0 o | For Constructing Brick and Concrete Sewer ( 150 yards), for 
ey & Tallyn, Ilfracombe : 3,250, 0-40 the Leyton Local Board. Mr. WM. DAWSON, Surveyor 

. Pile, Ilfracombe . : 3,025 0 O Town Hall, Leyton. 

W. Collins, Ilfracombe : yee 9 0 Neave . : : : : ; ; . £360 ome 
R. Collins, Ilfracombe ‘ 2,986 0 oO Porter . . 5 . . : . 352 OS 
W. Balment, Ilfracombe . 2,985 8 6 Reeve . 331 oe 
W. Brooks, Ilfracombe ° 2,085 m0". o Harris . 323 10 ¢ 
Britton & Pickett, Ilfracombe . 2,984 18 oO Jackson 310 0 C€ 


TRADE MARK. 


BRICKS.—-Please specify 
* Cast-Iron Glaze.” 
L.E.W. 

i 


i i 
a 
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i 
| 
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Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


THE LANE END WORKS, Liv 


(Chairman—J. SPENCER BaLrour, M.P. 


“ London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phoenix Street, 


Established. 1847. 


General Manager—T. FREEMAN.) 


St. Pancras N.! 


GLAZED BRICHS: 


ee CLAY—Non-absorbent and Ferruginous. 


GLAZED TILES, 


With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and_ CEIiLIN AS. 


N.B.—These cannet detach through Vibration or Dam), 


Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOUSE, ‘nc uding 
Messrs. SPIERS & Ponp’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
was carried out by the LANE END Works, Limited. 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


GLAZHE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 


TILES.— Please spec 
“ Patent Security.’ 
L.E.W. 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL AWARDED EO] 


Telegraphic Address : 
* ACME, CARDIFF.” 


FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM 


London Office : 


144 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 


POWER. 


THOS. THOMAS & SONS. Acme Hoist Works, CARDIF 
— TEBBUTT’S patent “SAFETY” BRIC 


| FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
<< LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS,§ 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 

A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKI%=G SURFACE 

PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 

BILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 18 
Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

C. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STRELT, 


= 

= 

, 
Om 


< 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING, 


bia 
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7 o: SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON. 


LONDON—continued. 


For Building Superstructure of Bankruptcy Offices, Carey | For Alterations at St James’s Schools, Wandsworth Common, 


Street, Lincoln’s Inn, for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings. 


Ellistown Bricks. LStock Bricks. 


j.W. Gill. : : Ob LOZ Sr 0450090. 0 
C. Dearing & Son : BAe O Anne — 
H. L. Holloway . . - 58,554 90 O 57,350 0 O 
A. & W. Garnar . . a 50050100. O 56,400 0 O 
J. Reed f : : = 150945.4,0,..0 57007440 0 
W. Brass & Son . - 56,650 0 oO 55,500") Or 0 
J. Allen & Sons . - t 550073) 0. 0 54,623 0 O 
Treasure & Son . ° on 55,061, 102 0 BA.cO) O10 
Martin, Wells & Co. . sees 5 SCOm O10 54,750 0 oO 
J. Shillitoe & Son ‘ 55,500, .0° 6 54. 500m O70 
Perry & Co. PaeEd. 22000) 110 53,048 O Oo 
W. M. Dabbs : 54,0216 On O Reha) leas 
J. Mowlem & Co. ‘ ~ 54,500 0 O 2250" OF CO 
J.T. Chappell. 53-0790 Oy O 51.070) £0: 0 
- E. Lawrence & Sons . es 3429 OF 0 51,869 0 O 
S. & W. Pattinson a EW Bie Soaks: [spitelsiey (ames, 
Higgs & Hill 49,090) ONO 48,990 0 Oo 
FOSTER & DICKSEE (ac- 
cepted) . : : ee AG.o33 Ou0 40,0331.0. 0 


For Erection of Clarendon Chapel and Schools, Clarendon 
Street, Camberwell New Road—Chapel, and Upper Part 
of Schools, Tower, and Spire. Mr. GEORGE BAINES, 
Architect, 4 Great Winchester Street. Quantities by 
Messrs. G. E. Goodchild & Son, 81 Finsbury Pavement. 


Holliday & Greenwood e189 0-0. * £290 09 
B. E. Nightingale. . eel O2 e102, O 270m OO 
F. & H. Higgs . . ° HeiG,120 0 O 360 0 O 
F, Tarrant ; : ; mE Gg03.. 0 O 202s OmO 
R.G. Battey . . . os.O5 7. 0. O 297 0 O 
F {.’Coxhead °. : : fm 7e590 0. © 256" -O' 0 
W. Johnson : ‘ : ae53500° 0 0 253807 0 
Gey jerrard’ . : - Pago, OF" 9 2300" 0 
H. L HoLioway * 5,470 0 O 229 0 O 


* Accepted at £4,962, exclusive of the upper part of tower 
and spire, boundary walls, and gates. 


For Decorating and Painting at 12 Carlton House Terrace, for 
Sir Savile Crossley, Bart., M.P. 
C. HINDLEY & SONS (accepted) . C : 


73507 OF 0 


S W., for the Guardians of the Westminster Union. Mr. 
Jno. WALDRAM, C.E, Surveyor, 16 Craven Street, Charing 
Cross, W.C. 


Lilley & Anderson, Wallington . Lhe Ce ee 
Doody, Eaton Square . “ ; é 962 0 O 
W. Wallis, Balham . : - ’ 906 Oo O 
Johnson, Wandsworth : : - ps S770 0 
Lorden & Son, Upper Tooting . ‘ A S75, OC 
Parsons & Co, Wandsworth ; , 870 0 O 
Flew & Co, Kensington . : : é é 839 0 O 
A. Wallis, Balham . : - : c ; SO; OMmO 
Marsland, Wandsworth shay py Key 


JOHNSON & MANNERS, Great Pulteney Street 
(accepted) . : . . ° ‘ , 
Hole, Sutton . . a ‘ e a . 


788 
yarn Wey M8) 


For Erection of One Pair of Semi-detached Houses on the 
Frognal Mansion Estate, Hampstead. Quantities not 
supplied. Mr. JAMES NEALE, F.S.A,, Architect and Sur- 
veyor, 10 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


ie) 
° 


Corsehill Monk’s 

Stone Park Stone. 
Langdale, Hallett & Co., London £6,500 a 
Holloway Bros., London . ; é - 5,420 £5:214 
Garlick & Horton, London ; r 53395 5,193 
Foster & Dicksee, Rugby. ; e 55252 4,994 
McCormick & Sons, London . A » 4,387 4,198 


The tenders do not include mosaic floors, tile hearths, 
stoves, mantelpieces, painted-glass, door furniture, painung or 


papering. 

For Pulling Down and Rebuilding Warehouse, No. 5 Heneage 
Lane, Bevis Marks. Mr.H. PERCY MONCKTON, ibn Ree eels 
Architect, 32 Walbrook. 


John Greenwood. al cuibtee | tare eorEeil Sato? 
Harrison & Spooner. : : ; ; Si Rospero 0 
Turtle & Appleton . : 4 : 5 7 LOFTON OC 
ERNEST A. ROOME (accepted ) : : einiac dot Cun? 


For Renovations and Decorations to Salvation Army Barracks 
in various parts of the Country, for General Booth. Mr. 
J. WILLIAMS DUNFORD, Architect and Surveyor, Ior 
Queen Victoria Street. 

T. MorGAN, Wood Green (accefied ) : L2144 0-70 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
223 Martins Lene, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. 


Brits or Quantitiss, SpxciricaTions & REPoRTS METCHIM & SON, 
20 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | “Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 
now ready, price 6d. 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


GSLOURED DRAWINGS CR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


0U ANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 


Accurately and with despatch. 


SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 
LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
94 BIRCHIN LANE, LON DON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Ostalogue, of Drawing 


(Established 1841) 


Pans of Estarss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ee ees a 
Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 

SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


“PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., f-ondon, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL Y 


WANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 


NO ZINC, 
ANY 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING & 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
ver 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Iliustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, duc., sent on application. 


UEX IRON COMPANY, 
KILBURN, N.W. 
Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 


Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 


SEYSSEL, 


ASPHALTE, 
&e. 


&C., 


Mounted Papers, 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, EVt, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


AOBUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,E.¢, 


-“GARBOLINEUM” 


AVENARIUS. 

World-famed Preservative of Wood, Ropes, &c., 
and Preventive of Dampness in Walls. 
Used with immense success by Military Authorities, Board 
of Works, Railway Companies, Tramways, Mines, Builders, 
Contractors, Public Gardens, Estates, Brewers, &c. &c. 


REGISTERED 
*qavgLsioad 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHABESPHARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. t 

- Pricga quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 4 
ead Station, for all varieties of = pe e WY 
Selected specially to suit Arc tects’ 
es ATH STONE Specifications and Builders’ se. | <2 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


FURY Estimates and full particulars 


S41 THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAvING AND STEAM 


- Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


ANTIOXID 


(Registered). 
Sure Preventive of Rust on all kinds of Iron, Steel, and 
other Metals. Protector of Paint on Wood or Iron, Pro- 
tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to 
the weather. Finest Material for Producing Enamel Paints. 


Only to be had from 
PETERS, 


ffices, &c. 
on application to 


BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, 


Joinery WorRKS, 
Or their authorised Agents. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LON DON—continued. 
For Rebuilding the Plough Inn, Mile End Road. Mr. , For Reinstatement of Office Fittings at the International 
W. D. CHuRCcH, Architect, 12 South Place, Finsbury. Headquarters of the Salvation Army, ror Queen Victoria 
Quantities by Messrs. C. Stanger & Son, 21 Finsbury Street, London, for General Booth. Mr. J. WILLIAMS 
Pavement. DUNFORD, Architect and Surveyor, ror Queen Victoria 
Hearle & Son . é - ; ' £7) EV rikane bake) Street. 
W. & H. Lascelles . ° ; : : e320, OLLO F. J. COXHEAD, Leytonstone (accepted) . 41,107 ae 
W. Harper : . : - ¢ : 75 oee Onno. : 
Higgs & Hill . . ° - : : oe Prien viel: MAIDENHEAD. 
Staines & Son . F : P : : . 7,008 o oO For House and Stables at Maidenhead Court. Mr. T. 
Sipalt ae EEE Ce : : ‘ a Goo OO SEARANCKE ARCHER, F.R.I.B.A , Architect. 
Fo& Fos), Wood : ; : : ‘ aM O20 CRG Gibson. ; ; : : : : » 22,545. Oe 
G. Sharpe. : : : A c A Ay AME? AO © Joseph Higgs . ; : » oy 410 Olea 
Techie Bros. © 6s pe ee ee - . For Billiares room y above te 

Oo ns on . e e . . e h Hi rn i a 5 7 - 2 
G. Todd . : FA : . ; - 6,572 om 18) Josep ‘BBS 459.0 ee 
Harris & Wardrop : seks ‘ “ . O74 GO PETERBOROUGH. 
j. ach foneson gy: eae ity : . 6,458 © O| For Erection and Completion of Three Shops in Cowgate, 
W. SHURMUR (accepted es dl ples wae 6,363 oO oO Peterborough, for the Salvation Ante Mr. J. WILLIAMS 

For Improvement Works for the Ealing Local Béaid. Mr. C. DUNFORD, Architect and Surveyor, 101 Queen Victoria 

‘  JONEs, Surveyor. Street, London. 

Cleveland Road. Martin & Barclay, Battersea . : ; £2, 850 0 O 
Tomes & Wimpey . - ‘ + oe £1; te Bon W. Jellings, Peterborough : ‘ . 2.465 Il 9 
A. Kellett . age ee oY 1,182 0 o|  F.J..Coxhead, Leytonstone . | .  )23070nGume 
W. Bath ’ ; : * ? opty TeaaITOS J. Wenlock, Peterborough : : 2,150 Om 
Nowell & Robson), 4; 1c) eu aipuee erent cemegees D. Gray, Peterborough . . . .« « 2,040 0 0 
jxBalle Geen » .. 1,128 § 1 | Ellwood &Son,Sandy . .. . . «|.5 1,975 )00Ne 
W. E. CONSTABLE & Co. (accepted) .  . 1,060 2 §| Solden Hipwell, Wisbeach . . . . 1,948 0 0 
A he Road. ABH 
i . ° ° . s 332 6 . . _ 5 - 

TOM Rhe coiareen : ’ : t ; t 310 ‘ 9 | For Building Offices for the Board of Guardians, Reading. 
Wo Bathe. : : é . : ‘ 280 II I0 Gianai Credit 
Nowell & Robson : ; , ; é ; 301 18 oO Building. Heating) Material. 
1.iBalle peed oN "5392" 0! o | » D. Taylor... £1,998 0 0 £1560 Onuaamn 
W. E. CONSTABLE & Co. (accepted) . . 25411 6| W.Hawkins . 1,938 0 0 151 0 0 150 0 O 
W. Goodchild’. “4,831. om 169 0 oO 22 OG 

For Decorations and Painting, &c., at 280 Regent Street, for Ge Sear 

fee das . Searle. » 5879-06 6 179 0 0 100 oO O 
Messrs. Josephine Sykes. 2 8 Collier & Catley. 1,833 0 0 147 0 O 69 0 0 

C. HINDLEY & SONS (accepted) . . . .£80 0 Oo Wiinter<: lui 7790 0 2 190% Gone y. 

For Alterations at Nos.-186 and 187 Queen’s Gate. Mr. T. T. Pilgrim . - 1,734 20. oO 150 9 0 49 0 9 

SEARANCKE ARCHER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. J. H. Margetts §.” 1,729 0° 0, " ‘17@"™euue 47 10 oO 
B. Stone, builderwork. G. Wernham _. 13,7637 0=0 1460770 20) On 
T. Witt, decorator, CG Lewises. 1,659 0 Oo 173 0 © 95 0 O 
A. Smith & Stevens, hydraulic lifts. Hiccs & Sons 
Rosser & Russell, heating. (accepted ) acy 1,588 0 o 168 90 oO 20. Omao 
OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 16 CHISWELL STREET, abenon Manufacturer and Erector of Improved | 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, a Open Fire BUGIS TERS ae 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. Ranges, LIGHTNING 
New Ten-inch Builder's Level), with parallel plates, Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, : 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scalcs, Sash Fasteners, 


CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. AND EVERY DESGRIPTION OF BU!LDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6a. each; by post, 1s. 8d. 


Twe'lve-inch beat Ir Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
TEPtSTR Yate PEALE GEE oked uit Pos taeREE BEST GREEN 


Ask for ‘‘SurvEyING List.” 
Ww. WATSON & SONS, ROOFING SLATES, 
Opticians to HM. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 


ChimneyColumns 


ESTABLISHED 1837. Buttermere Lake), Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, end Durability, repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required. 


oe AINE, ” PORTLAND CEMENT ne Ilighest Award: Geld Medal, 


112 lbs. a Ae ete Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to l}inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2, 500 
meshes to squareinch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
\, 10,000 tons sapelee to Card‘ft 


Colliery Signals 
AND 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 


© DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


\ and Hereford Water Works. SS Sea 
_\ Specially adapted for Con- SF Nt mates free Distance no nye 
1 crete Floors and Street Paving. DARK GREEN. object. bogibaties = 


: EGLIPSE” POR TEAAD pra ds For PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, E Nii i 

: al mi 

Y jertsiwearss'ige'tts BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO.,| 
ponent freeicd best sand 


TELEGRAMS— 
“Blackburn. Nottingham ' 


pheaped Cement HE LIMMER 


ia, ane ae Epecially KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY 


tiles, making salma’ in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 


foundations, &c. i ESTAB.) LIMITED. ALTE 
Samy les sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHA 
JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. S T i A ivi E f N ; § For Carr tagecna ys, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO Lawn Tennis (aan 
Bech tie eas Piette Moe ate Ba In Small Sizes, |*gatelorsiants, 3s Saat Souow me 
FOR J 
MARBLE WORK ee 
aE 5 
5 See iermmya, |BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 
EMLE e d. A ELECTRIC LIGHTING, REGISTERED No. 60808. 
Y & SONS, Lim Aik VENTILATING NiGROINGT ee 
‘ ’ Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt. Grimsby 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Tunaine and) 2 fire gil PUMPING. &c “BALTIC FRET D.” 
Polishing Works, ae Prise ean nivomaaienet ee 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, /E. S. HELIN DILLEY. | ™ 2.25, bouton 1g; Ave 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES’ 3] QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, | (OLUN XLU. OF THE AKCHILHOD. 


1 d in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 128. 64 
» always on hand, | Works—BOURTON, DORSET. Mandsomeee + 176 Biread: London, W.0. 


- 
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SUPPLEMENT 


eee — — 


REDHILL. 
For Erection of Salvation Army Fortress at RedhilJ, Surrey, 
for General Booth. Mr. J. WILLIAMS DUNFORD, Archi- 
tect and Surveyor, ror Queen Victoria Street, London. 


Bushby, Reigate . : - ; : . . £649 0 oO 

Coxhead, Leytonstone. : ; é é a 555 Op.0 

Amos & Foad, Whitstable . ‘ : : eh 5 35) ph: Onn0 

Wright, Broadwater ; 3 . ; ae SOO O.n.0 

Martin & Barclay, Battersea ‘ . ‘ 420i O « O 
ROTHERHAM. 


For the Whole of the Work required in the Enlargement of 
the Rotherham Union Workhouse, for the Rotherham 
Board of Guardians. Mr. H. L. TAcon, Architect to the 
Board, Rotherham. 


John Reed, Plymouth . : ; - at 32,380 oI tO 
John Scott, Masbro : : ; ; « &28,159870 EO 
J. Chambers & Son, Sheffield. . ; $1 128;000 9 (Ovo 
W. Serles, Rotherham - ; : we 26,0627 3/10 
G. Longden & Son, Sheffield . é : 1 Aoeo @ © 
Thomas Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent 5 F599 © © 
Robert Snel], Masbro_. : : ¢ 26,200 0 O 
W. Thornton, Masbro C : - 29255093) 0 70 
Chadwick & Co, Masbro : ; : 8254708 00 
A. Peters & Sons, Rochdale : a2 O70" Our 0 
B. Wortley, Doncaster ; ; : 249041070 
A. T. Ripley, Rotherham : : : =) 24,840) 07 O 
G. H. SmiTH, Mexbro (acceffed ) 2A. 200 oe Len2 


STOCKPORT. 

For Alterations and Additions to Premises situate in Short 
Street, Stockport, to form same into a Salvation Army 
Barracks, for General Booth. Mr. J. WILLIAMS DUNFORD, 
Architect and Surveyor, 101 Queen Victoria St., London. 


Coxhead, Leytonstone. : j 27,029 0° 0 
Martin & Barclay, Battersea : a o20, OL O 
BATESON, Heaton Norris (accepted) . 789 0 O 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 
For Erection of a Villa on the Poplars Estate, Wellingborough, 


for Mr. W. O. Blott. Mr. E. SHARMAN, Architect, 
Wellingborough. Quantities by Architect. 
Stevens : 5 3 : , - pL 924% 10,0 
Henson . ‘ : : ° . 1,760 0 O 
Underwood . : ree : F 1 20u5 OneO 
Brown & Son . : : : ; 1,675 0 O 
Hacksley (wethdrawn) . ° = : ey #155405 0)..0 


"ig 


HAVE BEEN 


Design No. 10. 


aan IAT FRI ISI IE LAI Lol IP IIL TINE 


FRESH 


4, Vy fi tip 
Y7 jj 


oA, 


AIR-INLET 


SECTION. 
Showing Valve Open. 


AWARDED 1887—1888—1889, 


The Cheapest, Simplest, most Effective, and only Reliable Ventilators of the day. 
Effectually Ventilate WITHOUT DRAUGHTS, and the only Ventilators which 


Admits and Diffuses the Fresh Air WITHOUT DRAUGHT. 
A To fit flush with wall, HAVING NO PROJECTION into room, with 
Regulating Valve and Air Filter. 


REPORTS, PLANS, AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR COMPLETE SCHEMES 
OF VENTILATION. 
Illustrated Catalogues, Price Lists, and Particulars, Post Free. 


SWINDON. 

For Alterations and Extensions at the Eagle Tavern, Regent 
Street, New Swindon, for Mr. H. W. Thomas. Mr, 
WILLIAM DREW, M.S.A., Architect, 22 Victoria Street. 

J. WILLIAMS, Swindon (accepied ), 


WIVENHOE. 

For Building Board Schools for 460 Children, and Alterations 
and Additions to the present Schools for Boys, Boundary 
Walls, Drainage, &c., Wivenhoe. Mr. J. W. START, 
F.S.I., Architect and Surveyor, Cups Chambers, High 
Street, Colchester. Quantities by Architect. 


H. Plummer, Rattlesden, Suffolk 
W. A. Chambers, Colchester . ; 4,899 
F. Dupont, Colchester (accepted) . : = 74,790) 


The details of the accepted tender comprise schools for 
460 children, 2,793/.; boundary walls, playgrounds, &c., 
1,1752.; well, water-tank, cesspool and drainage, '427/; gas- 
fitting, 252; alterations to old schools, 3702. 


4,909 


W. Bell & Sons, Saffron Walden . 2 5527 oO Oo 
John Saint & Sons, St. Ives. ; ; e551 55 One 
Harcourt Runnacles, Halstead. 3 - » | 54460 OFO 
D. Mackenzie, Clacton . : . . 5,280 0 O 
T. J. Ward, Colchester ° ° < + 5;200gsa) 9 
Geo. Dobson, Colchester . : 7 ’ «| 530800 9% 0 
D. Ellwood & Son, Sandy ; ‘ ; «gS OAS vi Gic® 
John Reed, Plymouth - C . 3 ~, 4,998, OnnO 
A. Diss, West Bergholt ° ° 2 «4,985 »Oh,0 
C. E. Orfeur, Colchester . - : ¢ 4,980 0 O 
. ome) 

: 0 O 

(oe) 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE mission church in connection with the parish church 
just completed has been opened in Satchwell Street, Leaming- 
ton. The whole of the interior fittings, including the lighting 
apparatus, have been supplied by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of 
Birmingham and London. The same firm has also been 
entrusted with the execution of a reredos of carved oak for 
Christ Church, Coventry. 

Mdme. Adelina Patti’s private theatre and winter gardens at 
Craig-y-nos Castle are being lighted with the electric light, the 
installation of which has been entrusted to the Wenham Com- 
pany, Limited, of London, the whole of the work being carried 
out by their own staff in the electrical department. 


D Cp N & Hit 


MPSON & CO. 


and Consulting Engineers, 


94 Bath Street, GLASGOW, &e. 


Ventilating, Heating, Sanitary 
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WE hear that instructions have been received by Messrs. 
Archibald Smith & Stevens to erect one of their ‘‘ Reliance” 
hydraulic lifts at the Badminton Club Chambers. They are 
also erecting similar lifts at Ashley Mansions, Victoria Street, 
Westminster ; at chambers in Throgmorton Avenue for Mr. J. 
Morris ; at the Blue Hart Court for Messrs. Cosh & Co. ; at 
Chesterfield Gardens for Mr. J. W. Beer; and for Messrs. 
Carruthers Bros. of Luton. 


THE Cottage Hospital, Douglas, Lanarkshire, is being 


warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- , 


chester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


ON Wednesday, the 30th inst, Messrs. Humbert, Son & 


Flint, auctioneers, &c., will sell by auction an area of freehold 
building land of about 35 acres, in 78 lots, at Northwood, on 
the borders of Herts and Middlesex. The land has frontages 
to Green Lane and Hallowell Road and a recently-constructed 
thoroughfare known as Watford Road, and is in the immediate 
vicinity of Northwood Station on the Rickmansworth Extension. 
The Colne Valley Water. Company’s mains are laid to the land, 
and gas is also supplied to the estate. The lots are suitable for 
large and small residences and cottages, the position being 
elevated and commanding fine views. 

ON Tuesday, the 15th inst., Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, 
Farmer & Bridgewater let by auction, for the Company of 
Haberdashers, the building lease, for a term of 81 years, of a 
valuable City site, viz. of the extensive premises, No. 34 Old 
Change, comprising an area of about 6,420 square feet, witha 
frontage of about 41 feet 4 inches. The site, which is well 
adapted for the erection of a fine block of buildings, was let by 
the auctioneers for the sum of 1,200/. per annum. 

IT has been decided by the York City Council to carry out 
extension works in connection with the new sessions court and 
police-station at an estimated cost of 2,6984, 


THE Scarborough Town Council have decided to purchase 
the valley bridge connecting the town with the South Cliff at a 
cost of 35,000/. Scarborough Bar, the old archway in the 
main street of the town, is also to be purchased for demolition, 
so that the thoroughfare may be widened and improved. The 
bar and land adjoining needed for the street improvement will 
cost I0,500/, 

A LARGE chiming clock has just been erected in the parish 
church, Portishead, near Bristol, which is rather of an elaborate 
character. It strikes the hours upon a very large bell, plays 
the Westminster quarters, and shows time on three skeleton 
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dials fixed on the upper part of thetower. The clock movement 
has been constructed upon the lines laid down by Lord Grim- 
thorpe. It has a double three-legged gravity escapement and 
a very heavy pendulum, which is compensated for temperature. 
The work has been carried out by Messrs John Smith & 
Sons, Derby, who are making large clocks for India and 


_ Australia at the present time. The parish church, Aston-on- 


Trent, has also just been enriched with a large clock erected in 
the tower, in memory of the late Mr. and Mrs. Holden, and 
made by the same firm. 

THE strike among the men employed in the building trade 
at Toronto shows no signs of drawing to aclose. About 200 
stone-cutters have struck, and only a few bricklayers and 
labourers are working by permission of the Union for those 
masters who have conceded an advance to their men. Build- 
ing operations have virtually ceased, and many strikers are 
leaving the city for other places.. Both sides are firm, and the 
strikers, who are confident of success, are determined to fight 
to the bitter end. 


MESSRS. MAINZER & KEMPTHORNE, 


TO meet the increasing demands made on Messrs. Mainzer & 
Kempthorne for their mosaicwork, the firm have lately established 
themselves in new premises in Berners Street, where they have 
now every facility for carrying on the manufacture of mosaic as 
well as conducting their routine office business. The premises 
are spacious and extremely well lighted, both from the front and 
the back. The entrance step, hall, and passage are laid with 
the well-known and effective work produced by this firm. The 
private offices and the offices for draughtsmen and clerks are 
also well lighted. In the rear of these is a very large and 
handsome. showroom. The whole work of manufacture is 
carried on in the premises, a spacious and well-lighted depart- 
ment being arranged for the purpose, and capable of containing 
a numerous staff of skilled artisans who do the work. Adjoin- 
ing this department are, on one side, store-rooms for materials, 
including the tesserae, or cubes, prepared from marbles varying 
in colour and in kind, and these have their separate bins pro- 
vided for them. There is also a special store-room for the very 
choicest of the marble tesserze. On the other side are various 
offshoots where sundry works in the process of turning out the 
mosaic can be conveniently carried on. The marble used for 
splitting into cubes consists entirely of remnants—pieces which 
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re too small to be used otherwise. The trained hands em- 
ployed by the firm make it appear an easy matter to split up 
the irregular scraps of marble into clean cut cubes with the 
most mathematical precision with a hammer. Each blow 
divides the marble with the greatest regularity of line. The 
Roman mosaic is made entirely with the cubes. In the 
Venetian mosaic the chipwork introduced is from small chips 
of marble too small even to make tesserze from. An immense 
amount of material can be and is kept in the works. Orders 
for large quantities of the mosaic are expected to be executed 
with only a day or two of notice, and to do this with certainty, 
as well as to meet the pressure of work, the firm were obliged to 
secure enlarged premises to keep pace with the extension of 
their business. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE Mayor of Plymouth presided on the roth inst. over a 
-public meeting held in the Municipal Buildings in furtherance 


of the National System for the Training and Registration of 
Plumbers. ‘There was a large and influential attendance. The 
Mayor opened the proceedings by introducing the Master of the 
The 
Master said that Plymouth was very rapidly growing, and in 
the race between seaside places for public favour as health 
resorts there was no reason why it should not take the front 
rank. The subject of sanitation was an eminently practical 
ene, and was pressing itself on the public attention more and 
more every day. He said that the company’s object was not 
confined to the registration of competent men ; they were doing 
their utmost to provide the younger members of the craft with 
facilities for rendering themselves competent ; and he referred 
to the rapid spread of technical classes in various parts of the 
kingdom. The men who attended those classes showed by 
their study and application to the work during those hours of 
voluntary schooling a determination to improve themselves and 
their trade which could not fail to ultimately succeed. 
Referring to the way in which the movement was being carried 
out, he said they were met there in public to elect a council 
composed equally of each section of the plumbing trade and 
representatives of the public. With a body so constituted 
They would draw up 
their by-laws, fix the time and place of their meetings, and pre- 
pare for examinations, for the feeling throughout the country 
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was growing stronger every day that applicants for registration 
should be admitted on examination only. 

The Earl of Morley moved that a council be formed at 
Plymouth to carry out the registration system in South Devon 
and Cornwall. He said there was nothing of more importance 
in the present day than the provision of facilities for technical 
education, and when they found that education applied in such 
a thoroughly practical way as it was in connection with the 
National Registration of Plumbers to one of the most im- 
portant trades, few words were needed to commend such a 
movement. The great thing was to encourage the men to do 
the very best work they could. There was perhaps no trade 
in the world in which absolutely good workmanship was so 
essential as in the plumbing trade. The public health and the 
development of their brains and intellects depended upon it. 
He fully believed that the registration system would effect 
considerable benefit to the trade and to the community gene- 
rally in health, comfort, and prosperity. Though he had no 
practical knowledge of the work, he fully appreciated the vast 
importance of such a movement, and especially the fact that 
not merely the masters, but the operatives as well, would find a 
seat on the district council. 

Several other speakers having warmly supported the resolu- 
tion, it was carried unanimously, and a district council elected, 
including, besides the representatives of the master and opera- 
tive plumbers, the following public representatives :— The 
Mayor of Plymouth, the Mayor of Devonport, Dr. Greenway 
(medical officer, Plymouth), Dr. Lear (medical officer, Stone- 
house), Dr. W. May (medical officer, Devonport), Dr Kerswill 
(medical officer, St.Germans Union), Dr. Prance, Dr. Hingston, 
Dr. J. H. S. May, Messrs. C. King, F. Hine, W. Snell, and Luff 
(architects), J. Bellamy (borough surveyor, Plymouth), W Burns 
(borough surveyor, Devonport), A E. Lyons (chairman, Stone- 
house Local Board). ; 

The Mayor of Plymouth presented certificates of registra- 
tion granted by the Plumbers’ Company to a number of local 
plumbers who had passed the examinations, and the proceed- 
ings ended with the usual votes of thanks. 

Mr. G. J. Chatterton, the proprietor of the well-known 
Bridge Wharf Lead Works, and an old liveryman of the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers, writes as follows :—“ I have 
read with pleasure and satisfaction the press notices of the 
series of papers read in Edinburgh by Mr. Jas. Macdonald on 
‘Lead and Lead Workers,’ and only regret that I have not 
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access to more ample reports, as the lectures seem to have 
been carefully thought out, and to indicate a considerable 
amount of research on the part of their author. It would be 
no bad thing if, under competent authority, a plumbers’ labora- 
tory could be instituted in London as well as in Edinburgh, not 
only for instruction in the manipulation of lead and solder, but 
for the teaching of the theoretical principles which underlie the 
plumber’s craft, and with which, in these progressive times, a 
master of his art ought to be familiar, unless he is content that 
suggestions for improvement and extension should come from 
men of science outside the trade,” 


THE EDINBURGH EXHIBITION, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Zimes, writing from Edinburgh, 
says :— 

The erection of the buildings for the Edinburgh Inter- 
national Exhibition is now practically completed, and the 
progress made with the other arrangements warrants the belief 
that the whole will be ready on the opening day, May 1. The 


Exhibition promises to be quite as successful as that of four | 


years ago. The time of holding it is opportune. The Forth 
Bridge is attracting many visitors to Edinburgh this year. The 
number of these may be expected to increase as the season 
advances, and an exhibition of inventions will not only form an 
additional attraction, but will be a fitting mode of celebrating 
the completion of that great achievement of engineering science. 
The scope of the Exhibition has been very much widened 
since the project was started. It was intended in the first 
instance to be merely an Exhibition of appliances in electrical 
engineering. It was soon seen, however, that a sectional 
Exhibition of that kind would appeal to a very limited class, and 
would hardly form a strong enough nucleus for the variety of 
concomitants which make such displays popular and financially 
successful. It was, therefore, resolved to include in the scheme 
not only mechanical inventions and general industries, but also 
a fine art collection, and to make provision within the grounds 
for those popular entertainments which experience has shown 
to be the chief attraction of such enterprises. Indeed, the 
machinery hall, which, according to the first conception, would 
have accommodated the whole of the exhibits, now forms 
scarcely one-third of the buildings. The result will thus be 
an ordinary Exhibition, with an electrical section as its most 
prominent feature. 


The site chosen for the Exhibition seems on the first blush 
to be rather inconvenient. It lies outside the south-western 
suburbs, about two miles from the centre of the city, and still 
further from the masses of population that are likely to support 
such an undertaking. There are other considerations, however, 
which make the site as convenient as any that could have been 
chosen. Two lines of railway pass the Exhibiticn, each of 
which has a station within the grounds, and the tramway lines 
from Princes Street pass the main entrance. One of the rail- 
ways is the Suburban Circular line, which has several stations 
in the eastern and southern suburbs. The. Exhibition may 
therefore be conveniently reached from any part of Edinburgh 
by rail in a few minutes. There is scarcely another site within 
the city or in its immediate neighbourhood that could offer the 
same advantages. This will probably be appreciated most by 
visitors from other parts of Scotland. The Exhibition of 1886 
stood within the city, but it was half a mile from the railway 
stations, and visitors had either to walk or to drive that dis- 
tance. In the present instance they may be deposited at one 
of the stations within the grounds. The parallel most obviously 
suggested is that of the connection of the Crystal Palace with 
London, only the distance in the case of Edinburgh will be less, 


_ and the accommodations will be greater in other respects. 


One undoubted advantage gained by selecting a site for the 
Exhibition outside of the city is that of acquiring an extensive 
area at a moderate rental. The grounds extend to nearly 
go acres, and the space has been turned to the best account. 


| The recreation-ground alone covers 10 acres, and the other 


out-of-door amusements are very numerous, including recrea- 
tion-ground and running course, the switchback-railway, the 
chemin-de-fer glissant, a panorama, &c. The buildings of the 
Exhibition proper cover an area of nearly nine acres. They 
are constructed almost entirely of wood and glass, and the 
general design is light and elegant in character, though the 
management has wisely abstained from extravagant outlay on 
mere decoration. The general exhibits, both British and 
foreign, are accommodated in what is called the main building, 
a spacious hall subdivided into numerous courts, occupying the 
eastern portion of the site. There also is the large concert- 
hall, with a grand organ and a commodious orchestra. The 
main building is connected with the machinery-hall on the 
west by several annexes and a covered way. Here are the 
fine art galleries, comprising one court for sculpture and six for 
painting. The Exhibition of pictures will consist entirely of 
contributions by artists—that is to say, there will be no loan 
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collection ; but there will be a good representation of con- 
temporary art, both British and foreign, and nearly all the 
pictures will be on sale. 

The machinery-hall, which measures 700 feet by 15c feet, 
will be the most interesting portion of the Exhibition, because it 
will contain those exhibits that differentiate it from other enter- 
prises of the same kind. It will be divided into three portions, 
the middle one of which will be occupied by some twenty 
dynamos. ‘The electrical inventions and appliances will be 
located in the western division, and will include all the different 
kinds of apparatus for the production and conduction of elec- 
tricity. Its most interesting feature will be examples of the 
practical applications of electricity—the telegraph, the telephone, 
the phonograph, fire alarms, burglar alarms, electric clocks, 
time-telegraphs, electric signals, and electric lighting. There 
will also be a section devoted to the bibliography of electricity. 
The general inventions section, occupying the eastern portion 
of the hall, will include a great variety of machinery and 
appliances connected with manufactures, mining, engineering, 
and locomotion. Ina spacious annex examples will be shown 
of the greatest locomotives now in use by such companies as 
the Great Northern and the London and North-Western, and 
of railway carriages and saloons, the latter including the 
earliest specimen of the class—that, namely, used by the Duke 
of Wellington in travelling between London and Walmer 
Castle Some of the earliest locomotives ever made will also 
be exhibited. 

One feature of the Exhibition in whichit differs from all its 
predecessors has already contributed materially to its success 
in procuring exhibits. In consequence of communications 
from the Electrical Section of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, it was resolved to grant space to all exhibitors free of 
charge, unless the receipts of the Exhibition fall short of what is 
found to be sufficient to cover the expenses. Exhibitors were, 
however, required to deposit half a crown for each square foot 
of space applied for. If the space allotted was less than that 
applied for, the difference was returned, In the event of there 
being a deficit, only so much will be retained as is required to 
make good the deficiency. It was, no doubt, in consequence of 
this rule that the applications for space far exceeded what it 
was in the power of the executive to allot, even after extending 
their plans and building several additional annexes. The 
principle thus adopted by the Edinburgh executive forms a 
precedent which all future exhibitions are likely to follow. It 
is probably in consequence of this important concession that 


the Edinburgh Exhibition has excited an unusual amount of in- 
terest in London and abroad. The Lord Mayor of London 
has promised to visit the Exhibition “in state,” and during his 
visit he will be entertained by the chief magistrates of the 
burghs of Scotland at a great banquet in Edinburgh. The 
executive have made a further concession to their English 
auxiliaries in resolving that in the case of the electrical exhibits 
the jury will be nominated jointly by the Council of the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers and the Electrical Section of the 
London Chamber of Commerce. Mr. W. Allan Carter, C.E., 
is engineer and architect of the Exhibition. The general 
manager is Mr. Lee Bapty, who has had large experience in 
organising similar projects. The electrical engineer is Mr. 
W. A. Bryson, who acted in the same capacity for the last 
Edinburgh Exhibition and for the Glasgow Exhibition of 1888. 


RAILWAY RATES. 


AT the final sitting of the inquiry into the objections to the 
revised classification of merchandise traffic and the schedules of 
maximum rates and charges proposed by the various railway 
companies, some cases relating to building materials were 
brought forward. A considerable number of objections were 
lodged against the proposed classification of bricks in Class B. 

Mr. Beale said the desire of the railway companies was to 
preserve the proposed classification, on the ground that bricks 
were manufactured goods, and that the only manufactured 
article which appeared in Class A was coke. 

Mr. J. Impey, of the South Staffordshire Brickmasters’ 
Association, pointed out that in the Clearing House classifica- 
tion bricks were in Class A, with a considerable number of 
other articles. To place them in Class B would have the effect 
of doubling the existing rates. The value varied from 6s to 
Ios. per ton, but there were bricks of greater value which it was 
not proposed to include in Class A as ‘common bricks.” The 
bricks manufactured in South Staffordshire were what were 
commonly known as blue, brindled, and gray bricks. 

Mr. S. W. Weekley, of the North Staffordshire Chamber of 
Commerce, the North Staffordshire Brick and Tilemakers’ 
Association, and the Broseley Brick and Tilemakers’ Associa- 
tion in Shropshire, objected to the exclusion of “tiles” from 
the lower classification. They were taken together, classed 
together in various Acts of Parliament, but for the purposes 0 
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the new classification they had been separated from “ bricks ” 


by the railway companies. 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh remarked that “tiles” was a very 
vague term. There were all sorts of tiles. 

Mr. Weekley said there were not more than three or four 
in which bricks and tiles were not 
specifically enumerated in the lowest class. 
enjoyed the lowest classification now, and their contention was 
that the Act of 1888 was not passed for the purpose of enabling 
the railway companies to increase their rates, but to protect the 


Acts of Parliament 


traders. 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh said that it was scarcely right to 
say that the railway companies were increasing their rates. 
They were not advancing particular articles, although they 
What the traders were 
interested in was whether the risk incurred by the railway com- 
panies, the bulk and weight of the traffic, 
and expense of the companies generally were affected Those 
were the main points to which it was proper to direct the 


were proposing to lower others. 


attention of the Court. 


Mr. Weekley said his contention was that the proposed 
schedules in the case of tiles would, on the average, advance 


the rates by 100 per cent. 


Mr. Courtenay Boyle: As compared with the companies’ 


existing statutory powers ?—Yes. 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh said that was an important matter 
for the Court to look into when they came to the rate column. 

Mr. Weekley said the brick and tile traffic was carried in | 
bulk, and an average brick-load was 4 tons, although it 
frequently happened that a truck would contain 6 or 8 tons. 
It, therefore, came under exactly the same conditions as the 
It was loaded by the consignor and unloaded 
by the consignee, and it was never touched by the railway 
company except to convey it from place to place. 
station accommodation was provided for it. 
double the value of bricks and tiles, and so far as risk was 


mineral traffic. 


concerned it was absolutely zz/. 


Mr. Gibson, representing the traders of Flintshire, supported 


the views of Mr. Weekley. 


Mr. Beale, for the associated railway companies, justified the 
exclusion of bricks and tiles from Class A, by the fact that they 


were manufactured articles. 


Upon the item of ‘castings, mill forges, and other heavy 
iron and steel castings,” Mr. Jackson, of the firm of P. R. 
Jackson & Co., and Mr. Hickman claimed that it should be 


included in Class A. Mr. Hickman urged the desirability of 
adopting one generic term that would include all descriptions 
of iron. It was impossible, he said, to deal with every kind 
separately. There were fifty different kinds of spur wheels and 
1,000 different kinds of “castings” of various sorts. The rates 
contained in the Great Western Act of 1847 were lower than 
those of the London and North-Western, being seven-eighths 
of a penny per mile for distances beyond 50 miles ; but it 
would be impossible for the railway companies to carry all the 
articles they proposed to put in Class C for seven-eighths of a 
enny per mile. , 

: Bue cioaansl to include “‘common drain-pipes” in Class B 
was objected to by the Forest of Dean and the Corporation of 
Bridgwater. “Mie 

Mr. Howell said the manufacture of drain-pipes was the 
staple industry of Bridgwater. They were sent in full train- 
loads ; there was an extensive trade in them ; they were of 
low-selling value, being principally used for agricultural purposes, 
and they were carried at owners’ risk. He contended that 
under these circumstances drain-pipes should be placed in the 
same class as “ bricks, tiles, and slates.” ; 

The application to put marble in rough blocks into Class B 
was supported by English and foreign producers, and it was 
insisted that marble should be carried at the same price as 
other rough stone material in block. The price of marble in 
blocks was stated to be from 4/. to 5/ a ton, and granite, which 
is in Class B, was nearly the same price. A foreign gentleman 
said that in Torquay marble was used for paving the streets. 
_ There was no risk to the railway companies in the carriage of 
these blocks. } 

Mr. Wilkinson said, in reply to Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
that the marble was of great value, and was brought here for 
statuary ; but he confessed the companies could not distinguish 
between the building and statuary marbles imported from 
abroad. The Derbyshire and Devon marble, he said, was 
classed as “ limestone.” 

A foreign importer said that they would be very glad to 
describe the foreign marble as limestone. The statuary marble 
imported was, in quantity, as 1 in 10,000 of the other marble 
_ imported, and was pure white. The railway companies, how- 
_ ever, charged the highest price—that is, as for statuary marble— 
| for all marble. : ; : dan 

Mr. Chapple, president of the Institute of Builders, said 
that unworked stone should not be classed with carved and 
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No special 
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G. A. WILLIAMS & SON, 


21 Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W., 
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Estimates and suggestions, with patterns, readily given. 
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a eS ed 
OLUME XLII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s, 6d. 
Office; 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


description of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 
rate prices. 


W. F. STANLEY 
Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer, 
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GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 
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BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sour B 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buye 4 
Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to 3u 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at fol!owing very low prices : 114} Dry Wainscot Oak, 
578. 9d. per square; 1X4} ditto, 488, ; 11x44 Pitch Pine, 98s. 6d. ; 
1x4 ditto, 23s. yd. IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Heaa Office :_214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 

Whaaf and Sawmills :_537 King’s Road. Chelsea, 8.W. 
Braveb Yard :_65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. 
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CORSHAM, WILTS. 
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Mr. Beale, for the associated railway companies, said the 
real effect of the change suggested by the building trade would 
be to do away with Class C altogether so far as stone was con- 
cerned, and bring it down to Class B. 

In the case of ‘‘timber and deals, actual machine weight, 
pit wood and cord wood excepted,” 

Mr. Hopton, a delegate from the London Chamber of 
Commerce, claimed that timber in bulk should be in a lower 
classification than that which was proposed by the railway 
companies. It included almost every description of timber, 
either round, hewn, or sawn, and ought to be placed under the 
generic term of timber. It was undamageable, was sent un- 
sheeted in open trucks, and in regard to value, if one description 
of timber was of less value than another, it would naturally be 
the raw product. Round timber included ash, elm, fir, larch, 
elder, chestnut, plane, sycamore, willow, and beech, and also 
imported woods such as hickory, maple and birch, which 
varied in value from 20s. to 75s. per ton or load, and was used 
for a great variety of purposes. 
the railway companies all timber was treated alike ; timber by 
actual weight was in Class 1, and timber by measurement in 
Class 2. The schedules had since been amended, and all 
timber other than round had been placed in Class C either by 
measurement or actual weight. The contention of the London 
Chamber of Commerce and the timber trade was that the 
powers now asked for exceeded the powers of the London and 
North-Western Company under the Act of 1846, and that, as 
the companies did the haulage only, timber in bulk should 
follow the mineral class The proposal of the trade was that 


timber in 4-ton loads should be placed in Class B; under | 


4-ton loads it might go in Class C. 

Mr. Beale thought it could not be seriously maintained by 
the timber trade that round timber should be carried under the 
same conditions as pig-iron. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh asked what was the reason for 
classifying round timber higher than timber and deals of elm, 
ash, and other woods? 

Mr. Beale stated that round timber was carried at station to 
station rates, which included collection and delivery , but when 
over 4 tons measurement weight, it was proposed to charge 
50 per cent. above the usual rate, owing to the difficulty of 
handling. 

Mr. Mason, of the London and North-Western Railway, 
remarked that at present all round timber was carried at first- 
class rates—measurement weight. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


Schemes and Estimates free from 


MOODY & ANDREAE, 
9 PRINCES MANSIONS, 


Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


In the original proposals of | 


ELECTRIC 
T.rGE'.T. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, 
LIMITED, 


88 Queen Victoria Street, London. 


Mr. Hopton remarked that at the time of the passing of the 
London and North-Western Act in 1846 very little round 
timber was imported into England, if any at all, and all English 
wood in the round was in the rough unmanufactured state. 


The Act of 1846 placed this timber in Class C, and authorised 


a charge of 2d per ton per mile for distances of 50 miles and 
over. The effect of the proposed classification would be to 
raise the rates to 2 7-10d. and 2 9-Iod. perton. With regard 
to deals, they ought to be carried by computed weight as at 
present. 


DETERMINATION OF A CONTRACT. 


JUDGMENT has been given by Mr. Justice Stirling in the 


' important case relating to a contract, Jones v. the Rhondda 


and Swansea Bay Railway Company and Yockney. The 
hearing lasted several days, and judgment was deferred. 

The plaintiff entered into a contract with the defendant 
company for the construction of a line of railway from the 
Rhondda Valley to Swansea Bay. The other defendant, Mr. 
Yockney, was the company’s engineer. The original contract 
was entered into on March 24, 1883, and by it the work should 
have been completed within three years of its commencement, 
but owing to delay which took place in consequence of the 
company being unable to get possession of some of the landa 
further period was allowed for completion of, the works, and 
finally by a supplemental deed dated July 30, 1888, the time 
for completion was fixed as July 31, 1889 By clause 7 of the 
contract it was provided that if the contractor should become 
bankrupt or fail in the due performance of any part of his 
undertaking, or should not, in the opinion and according to the 
determination of the engineer, exercise such due diligence and 
make such due progress as would enable the work to be 
efficiently completed at the prescribed time, the company might 
determine the contract by a notice in writing, and might enter 
upon and take possession of the works, and of the plant, tools, 
and materials of the contractor, and use or sell the same as the 
absolute property of the company. Clause 8 provided that if 
the contract should be determined as aforesaid the company 
might relet the undertaking of the contractor or any part 
thereof, and when the contract should have been so terminated, 
or so soon thereafter as the engineer might think convenient, 
the engineer should fix and determine what amount, if any, was 
then reasonably earned by the contractor in respect of work 
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actually done and in respect of the value of any materials, &c., | 


provided by the contractor and taken by the company, and the 
amount thereof, afcer allowing for all sums then already paid to 
the contractor, should remain in the hands of the company 
without interest until twelve months after the date of the 
engineer’s certificate of the final completion ef the works ; 
and the engineer should be at liberty to authorise, by 
his certificate, the company to deduct the damages and 


losses in his opinion incurred by them in consequence | 


of the premises, or to which they might be put or be liable, 
together with any forfeitures incurred by the contractor, from 
any sum of money due to the contractor. 
that all doubts, disputes or differences arising out of the con- 
tract should from time to time be referred to and be decided by 
the engineer, who should be competent to enter upon the 
subject-matter of such doubt, dispute or difference, with or 
without formal reference or notice to the parties to the agree- 
ment ; and to the engineer should also be referred the settle- 
ment of the contract and the determination of the sum to be 
paid to or received from the contractor by the company. 
Clause 15 made all directions, decisions, admeasurements,valua- 
tions, certificates, orders and awards of the engineer binding 
on the company and the contractor respectively. It appeared 
that delay arose in the completion of the works, and that con- 
siderable correspondence and frequent interviews took place 
between the engineer and the plaintiff, and finally on Septem- 
ber 9, 1889, the work not being nearly completed, the company 
gave the plaintiff notice that they determined the contract as 
from that date, and would enter upon and take possession of the 
works and of the plant, tools and materials thereon. In pursu- 
ance of this notice they took possession of the works and plant, 
&c., turned the contractor out, and relet the contract to Messrs. 
Lucas & Aird. The plaintiff then commenced this action, and 
gave notice of motion for an order on the defendant company 
to pay into Court a sum of 25,0007. due to him from the com- 
pany, and a sum of 30,000/. representing the value of the plant 
seized by the company, or in the alternative of the latter pay- 
ment for delivery up of the plant; and also for an injunction 
to restrain the company from taking any steps to obtain from 
the defendant Mr. Yockney any decision, award or certificate 
purporting to deal with or conclude any matters relating to the 
contract, and to restrain the defendant Mr. Yockney from 
making or issuing any such decision, award or certificate. The 
case was opened on March 21 and was continued on subsequent 
days. 


Clause 14 provided 


Mr. Justice Stirling, in giving judgment, said that the con- 
tract in question was of a very stringent nature, binding the 
plaintiff to accept the determination of the engineer upon 
almost every matter arising upon the contract. The validity 
of the supplemental deed, fixing July 31, 1889, as the final date 
for completion, was not impeached in this action, and therefore 
the contractor was bound to complete by that date, and even if 
it were impossible to do so he would still be liable if he failed. 
The charge against the defendant Mr. Yockney was that he 
was guilty of such misconduct as to render him unfit to deter- 


_ mine questions of a judicial nature, which under the contract 


he might be called upon to decide. No doubt the Court had 
power to restrain an arbitrator from making an award. It had 
been done in the case of Beddow v. Beddow (9 Ch.D. 69) and 
other cases. An injunction was merely the mode of exercising 
the power which the Court had, and the ground on which the 
Court would interfere was misconduct on the part of the arbi- 
trator. The question therefore was whether the defendant, Mr. 
Yockney, had been guilty of such misconduct as to incapacitate 
him from acting in the mode provided for by the contract. It 
was not immaterial to observe that the plaintiff had bound him- 
self to accept the decision of a person who could hardly be 
described as an unbiassed party. Mr. Yockney was the 
servant of the company. Under these circumstances the 
remarks of Lord Cranworth in the case of Ranger v. Great 
Western Railway (6 H.L.C. 89) were applicable. But that did 
not conclude the case. It might be that Mr. Yockney had 
been guilty of such unfair conduct as to incapacitate him from 
acting as a person whose decisions were binding on the 
plaintiff. The real question was whether he had been guilty of 
such unfair conduct as to justify the Court in preventing 
him from giving any award in the matter. The evidence 
was very voluminous, and on many points conflicting. It was 
first said that Mr. Yockney had been a party with the company 
to a wrongful eviction. It was argued that the power to evict 
could not be exercised after the expiration of the time fixed 
for completion of the contract. For that proposition the 
case of Walker v. London and North-Western Railway 
(1 C.P.D. 518) was relied upon. That was simply a decision 
so far as this point was concerned, on the construction of the 
particular contract before the Court, and was only binding on 
his lordship if the contract was so nearly similar to the present 
one as to be incapable of distinction. But that was not so. 
There the Court was asked to enforce a very special penal 
clause, and there were other clauses not so penal in terms 
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which it was provided were not to apply after the expiration of 
the time fixed for completion, and the Court came to the con- 
clusion that that very penal clause did not apply after the period 
fixed for completion of the works. This contract was different, 
and upon an interlocutory application it was sufficient to say 
that the clause in this case applied after the expiration of that 
period. His lordship could not, merely because the engineer 
had been a party to taking possession by the company of the 
works and plant, say that that was an act so unfair as to justify 
the interference of the Court. His lordship then carefully con- 
sidered the evidence upon all the points alleged against the 
engineer, and came to the conclusion that there was no case 
made out to enable the Court to say that the defendant, Mr. 
Yockney, had been guilty of such unfair conduct as to justify 
the interference of the Court by way of injunction. No doubt 
the Court had power to remove an arbitrator, but it had also 
power to set aside an award, and his lordship thought that the 
proper course in this case was to leave things as they were till 
the trial. With regard to the payment into Court of what was 
due to the plaintiff, the giving of a certificate by the engineer 
was a condition precedent to any money becoming due, and on 
the evidence the engineer had not finally determined that the 
sum claimed should be paid. His lordship, moreover, was not 
prepared to make an order for payment into Court of the value 
of the plant. If at the trial the company were held to be wrong 
the plaintiff would recover the value of the plant and damages 
for wrongful detention. The motion must be refused, and the 
costs would be costs in the action. 


WE had the pleasure of being present at the inaugural 
luncheon of the Albany Club at Kingston-on-Thames on 
Friday, and were charmed with the beautiful grounds and the 
club-house overlooking the Thames. The club premises were 
recently the property of the late Sir Charles Freake, Bart., and 
have been furnished in a manner superior to most of the first- 
class hotels and clubs by Messrs. Oetzmann & Co, of Hamp- 
stead Road, N.W. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—Robert Buchanan’s adapta- 
tion of Sardou’s celebrated play ‘' Theodora” will be produced 
at the Princess’s Theatre on Monday, May 5. A powerful 
company has been engaged, including among others Messrs. 

_W. H. Vernon, Leonard Boyne, Chas. Cartwright, Miss Dolores 
Drummond, Miss Marie Stuart, and Miss Grace Hawthorne. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
tiny Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


5031. James Austin Drayton and John Richard Wilkins) 
for “ A combined rule and gradient or angle indicator.” 

5035. John Fraser, for ‘‘Combination grate for heating 
room, as well as for hot water and food stoving purposes.” 

5096. Orlando Hy. Wagner and Edwin Howard, for ‘ An 
improved fastening for windows.” 

5104. Hy. J. Lever, for ‘‘ An automatic sash fastener.” 

5105. Hy. J. Lever, for “ An automatic fastener for window 
sashes.” 

5112. Thos. John Collen and Robert Wilson, for “An im- 
proved device for opening and closing window sashes.” 

5127. Kirby Banks, for ‘Improvements in the means or 
apparatus for shaping nuts, screw and bolt heads, and other 
articles.” 

5129. Jonathan Plumridge, sen., Jonathan Plumridge, jun., 
and Spencer Jackson, for “‘ Improvements in or connected with 
band saw guides.” 

5147. Wm. Fredk. Barnard, for “ Improveménts in and in 
connection with taps and stop-cocks for the prevention of 
leakage.” 

5181. Fredk. Chas. Lynde, for “An improved coping and 
dish for gully and other traps.” 

5202. Marion Hendriks, for “ An improved screen for fire- 
places.” 

5216. Francis Edward McMahon, for “Improvements in 
counters.” 

5237. Edmund Charles Massey, for “Improvements in 
venetian blinds.” 

5238. Jose Hersey, for ‘ Improvements in pipe wrenches.” 

_ 5204. Wm. Butcher, for “An improved sanitary closet or 
privy. 


To INVENTORS, —Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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JAMES EGAN 
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HERBERT HANKS, 
DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &, 
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ALSO SANITARY WORK. 
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C. E. BIRCH, 


Painter, 
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J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS, 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
80 NEWGATE S™ E.C. 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


| Importers of Finest Qualities. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


| Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


‘71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
im all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


| W. S. WALKER, _ 


| 
| 


) ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 


| UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


| Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. Estimates Free. 
WORK 


ORKS— 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS &WOOD 
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66 Berners Street, London, W. 
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In the Competition for Gas Engines held by the Society of Arts, 


GOLD MEDAL, 


Awarded to the ‘‘GRIFFIN” Gas Engine. 


Horizontal Type. Single-acting Vertical Engine, 
From 4 to 4-Horse Power, 


CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, AND MOST 
ECONOMICAL GAS MOTOR. 


SUITABLE AND USED FOR 
Hoisting, Sawing, Printing, Pumping, Grinding, Mining, Chaff Cutting, Polishing, 
Organ Blowing, Sewing Machines, Dairy Work, Boot Making, Pulverising, 
Soda Water Machinery, &c., &c., &c., 


AND UNEQUALLED FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Professor JAMIESON, M.I.C.H., F.R.S., Glasgow, in his Scientific Report, says :— 
“Throughout the whole of my electrical test the Hngine WORKED VERY STEADILY; in fact I have never before 


tested a Gas Engine which maintained such uniformity of speed at full power; no pulsation or blinking being 
observable in the incandescent lamps.” 


And Professor KENNEDY, F.R.S., M.I.C.E., University College, London :— 
“There is no. doubt that it is a most important practical advantage of the ‘Griffin’ type of Engine, that i 
can be made to accommodate itself to variations of resistance not only Bh Oe alteration of mean speed, but also 
without alteration in the number of explosions per minute, and therefore, without any alteration of steadiness.” 


PRICES AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 
SOLE MAKERS AND LICHNSEES— 
BRITANNIA ENGINEERING WORKS, KILMARNOCK, N.B. 


LONDON SHOWROOM—76 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. : i 
GLASGOW-98 Mitchell Street. BRISTOL—2s8 Bath Street. 
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LONDON, APRIL 25, 1890. 


BRADFORD.—April 30.—F or Building Houses, Laisterdyke. 
THE ARCHITECT Mr. A. Sharp, Architect, Bank Buildings, Manchester Road, 
AND Bradford. > 


CONTRACT REPORTER. BURLEY -IN- WHARFEDALE. — For Building Seventeen 


Houses. Messrs. Perkin & Bulmer, Architects, Leeds. 


BURNLEY.—April 30.—For Erection of Retort House at 
Gasworks. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


ae ie tne hee pas anel xo : 2 _ BURTON-ON-TRENT.—April 39.—For Extension and Altera- 
For Quarter Page ea ae ‘ : Pe tion of Board Schools, Wetmoor Road. Mr. Reginald Churchill, 
For HalfPage . .  . Ae Architect, St. Paul’s Square, Burton-on-Trent. 

For a Page "1 : F “ j : ». 8 8 o CANNING Town.—April 29.—For Construction of Mixing 
For I inch deep by 2} wide ’ PoN a » Oo 7 6 House and Chemical Store and Additions to Delivery Chamber 


at Sewage Works. Mr. Lewis Angell, Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Stratford, E. 

CARLISLE.—April 30.—For Building Chapel and Class- 
rooms, Union Street. Mr. James Leslie, Architect, 43 London 
Road, Carlisle. 

CHORLEY.—May 7.—For Additions to Court-House, Re- 
fitting, &c. Mr. Thomas Nevett, Architect, 41 Fishergate, 
Preston. 

CORWEN.—April 25.—For Construction of Reservoir. Mr. 
E. Derbyshire, Secretary to the Water Company, Limited, 
Corwen. 

CROYDON.—May 30.—For Additions to Board Schools. 
Mr. Robert Ridge, Surveyor, 12 Katherine Street, Croydon. 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

aes Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, 125. per page; Is. per 
ine, 


Special arrangement may be made for_a series of insertions 


on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


_ ARMAGH.—April 28.—For Building Business Premises, DALRy.—April 28.—For Enlargement of Public School. 
Scotch Street. Mr. John Boyd, Architect, 7 Clarence Place, |} Mr. Robert Wilson, Architect, 2 Queen Street. Edinburgh. 
_ Belfast. EDINBURGH.—May 10.—For Enlarging Threipmuir Re- 


ASHTEAD.—For Additions to Ashtead Grange and to | servoir and Works in connection. Messrs. Leslie & Reid, 
Stabling and Coachman’s Rooms. Mr. W. Rickman, 108 Plum- | C.E., 72A George Street, Edinburgh. 


stead Common Road, Woolwich. EssEX SEWERS.—April 26.—For Construction of Outlet 
BALSALL HEATH.— April 25.—For Additions to Police | Sluice in the Level of Wennington Mr. G. Hickman Barnes, 
Station. Mr. Henry Rowe, County Surveyor, Worcester. C.E., 30 Great George Street, Westminster. 

___ BELPER.—May 2.—For Building Laundry Premises, Boiler EXElLER.—May 3.—For Buildings and Masonry and Iron- 
House, &c. Messrs, C, O. Ellison & Son, Architects, 62 Dale | work for Enlargement of Gasworks. Mr. Arthur E. Ward, 
Street, Liverpool. Solicitor, 9 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

BILLESDON.—May 2—For Construction of Main Storm FULHAM.—April 30.—For Furnishing Vestry Hall and 
Water Drains, &c., Humberstone. Mr. T. Ingram, 2 New | Offices. Mr. G. Edwards, Architect, 52 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Street, Leicester. GREAT EASTERN RAILWay.—April 25.—For Building 


BIRKENHEAD.—April 29.—For Construction of Passenger | Twenty Cottages at Parkeston. The Engineer, Liverpool 
Station, Rock Ferry. The Engineer, Woodside Station, | Street Station, E.C. 


Birkenhead. GREENWICH.—April 30—For Constructing Underground 
BLACKBURN.— May 12.—For Rebuilding Methodist Chapel. | Urinal, Blackheath Hill. Mr. J. Spencer, Clerk to the Board 
Mr. F. W. Dixon, Architect, Oldham. of Works, Greenwich. 
Boston —May 21.—For Building Brick and Slated Grain GRIMSBY.—May 3.—For Building Barracks for Artillery 
Warehouse, for the Harbour Commissioners. Mr. W. H.| Volunteers. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Victoria 
Wheeler, C.E , Market Place, Boston. Chambers, Grimsby, 


VERITY BROS. CALL LANE, LEEDS. LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STRERT, E.C. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


| In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 

h 7 ee the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction 
Na y 

Lal inne We are also manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c. 
Catalogues Free by Post, 


is attachable on front or | 


back or on either hand | 


by any one, and ean be. 
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GRIMSTON, LYNN.—May 3.—For Building Residence and 
Offices. Mr. E. J. Colman, Architect, Market Place, Lynn. 


HANLEY.—May 6.—For Building Mixed Board School for 
342 Children at the Grove, in Northwood. Mr. Edward E. 
Scrivener, Architect, Howard Place, Hanley. 


HARRINGTON.—April 25.—For Additions to School. Mr. 
James Howes, Architect, Workington. 


HoLLowAy.—May 1.—For Two Iron Staircases at School, 
Hornsey Road. Mr. William Smith, Architect, 80 Upper 
Tollington Park, N. 

HOLMFIRTH.—May 8.—For Building Public Hall, with 
Shops and Offices. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, 
Huddersfield. 

Hoo.tey HiLut.—For Taking Down and Rebuilding Sun 
Inn. Mr. J. H. Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—April 28.—For Building Store, Butcher’s 
Shop and Four Houses. Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen 
Street, Huddersfield. 

Keswick.—April 28.—For External Painting at Mirehouse, 
for Lady Spedding. Mr. C. J. Ferguson, Architect, Carlisle, 
and Westminster. 

KILHAM.—May 8-—For Construction of Pipe Sewers, 
Underdraining Land for Intermittent Filtration, Construction 
of Brick Settling Tank, Concrete Main Carriers, &c. Mr. 
George Bohn, Civil Engineer, Imperial Chambers, Hull. 

KNARESBOROUGH.—May 3-—For Enlargement of Kirk- 
Hammerton Church. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, Architect, The 
College, Durham. 

KNOWSTONE.—April 26.—For Building Vicarage. Mr. 
John Cock, Surveyor, Woodville, Southmolton. 

LEEDS.—May 10.—For Construction of Underground Urinal 
and w.c.’s, Briggate. The Borough Engineer, Leeds. 

Locu Ness —April 28.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Inverfairgaig and Foyers Piers. Mr. C. R. Manners, C.E., 
12 Lombard Street, Inverness. 

LonpoN.—April 25.—For Building Scavengers’ Depot and 
Gravel Store, Upper Thames Street. The Engineer to the 
Commissioners of Sewers, Guildhall. 

MANCHESTER. — May 6.—For Building Parcel Sorting 
Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 


Morzey.—April 30.—For Alterations to Cross Hall Sunday 
School. Mr. T. A. Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 

Nrewry.—May 8 —For Erection of Bank Building. Mr. 
Wm. James Watson, Architect, Newry. 

PRESTON.—May 7.—For Building St. Matthew’s Vicarage. 
Mr. Thomas Nevett, Architect, 41 Fishergate, Preston. 

SANDBACH. — April 30.— For Erection of Water Tower, 
Wrought-iron Tank, Supply of Sluice Valves and Hydrants, 
and Laying about 74 miles of Cast-iron Piping. Mr. W. Wyatt, 
Engineer, Wem, Salop. 

WALLSEND.—April 30.—Fer Construction of Passenger 
Station, Goods Warehouse, Stables, Station Master's House, 
and Four Cottages. Mr. William Bell, Architect, Central 
Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

WANDSWORTH.—May 2.—For Building Postmen’s Office. 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
S.W. ' 

West ARDSLEY.—May §.—For Building Villa Residence. 
Mr. T. A. Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 

WooLWwIcH.—May 2.—For Building Post Office. The 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

WORCESTER.—April 30 —For Painters’ and Decorative Work 
to Interior of County Council Chamber, Large Hall and Vestibule 
at Shire Hall. Mr. Henry Rowe, County Surveyor, 17 Fore- 
gate Street, Worcester. 


TENDERS. 


ABERAMAN. 
For Building Baptist Chapel, Aberaman. 
F. Kastle, Penarth. 
Cost about £485. 


ABERGAVENNY. 
For Building Infants’ Schoolroom and other Works at the 
Llanfoist Board Schools. Mr. E. Foster, Architect, 
Woodstock House, Abergavenny. 


C. Malvern & Sons, Cheltenham ‘ : .£445 0 0 
J. D. Williams, Knighton Rad . : ° - 440 0 0 
J. G. Thomas, Abergavenny ; ; : «. 440 O980 
T, Foster, Abergavenny (accepted ) . - . 427 15a 


PERFECTION 


I~m DOOR SPRINGS. 


The EMPRESS “VICTOR” === === 


——— a z-===== | The EMPRESS “ VICTOR” 
ji is the neatest of all 


- 


Pneumatic Springs. Does 


i 
=6 


| 


of doors. Fixed quickly | ] — 


i 


taken away when re-| 


moving to other premises. | 


| its work better, and ean 
|| be fixed where others can- 
‘not. It is made in various 
sizes _to suit large or small 


Hh i] Hit 


Hanae eee e reece errr anne ————————_—= 


GROW BI reside Mark. 


ROBERT 


PATHENTES, 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E., 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


PEI III FIFI IF IF IIIS 
Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 

Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patents and Specialties, all known to be of 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
International Awards, will be sent on application as 
above. | 


EMPRESS .tin|QU EEN nil tn 
SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE 7 7 i , 
sare 


ees SPRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


ADAMS, 
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ae AYLESBURY. BOURNEMOUTH. 

For Alterations and Additions to Nos. 9 and 11 Rickford’s | For New Richmond Hill Congregational Church, Bourne- 
Hill, Aylesbury. Mr. Guresr Luckett, M.S.A., Archi- mouth. Messrs. LAWSON & DONKIN, Architects and Sur- 
tect, Aylesbury. veyors, Bournemouth. Quantities supplied. 

"+ SJEWELL (accepted ). Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol . . .£12,999 0 0 

For Alterations and Additions to No. 11 Buckingham Street, W. Hoare, Bournemouth : ; : + 1 lgoge ne 
See CUrcr Lockers, iis AM Architect, | Jonsins & Sons, Bournemouth) +=  - = Tanugao go 
Aylesbury. ; : J. Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds . »» 12,200 gor O 

GRIMSDALE (accepted). F. Hoare & Sons, Bournemouth , , » 1178 .O1.0 
J. T. Chappell, London . - - : vu f,090 .O 20 

For Proposed New Stables: and Coach-house on-the Victoria George & Harding, Bournemouth . : Sunk O4herOe 0 

Park Estate; Aylesbury. Mr. GuEsr LUCKETT, M.S.A,, F. Merrick & Son, Glastonbury : REC e! ie: 

- Architect, Aylesbury. J. S. Kimberley, Banbury ; : - olg LI, 323s Om 
JEWELL (accepted). T. H, KINGERLEE, Oxford (accepted) . +) 10,040 58 ORO 

For New Workshops and Showroom at the Bourbon Carriage | For Building House in Alum Chine, Bournemouth, Mr 


HENRY A. CHEERS, Architect, Twickenham. 


Works, Bourbon Street, Aylesbury. Mr. GuEsT LUCKETT, Hayward & Son, B aa £1,470 
w on, Bournemou : : Al, 


M.S.A., Architect, Aylesbury. 


JEWELL (accepted ). ales Martin, Maidenhead ° . 4 1,398 
D. Hitching, Bournemouth : 1,390 
E. Norton, Bournemouth . : ; 1,375 


_ BISHOP STORTFORD. 

For Erection of Police Station at Bishop Stortford, for the 
Standing Joint Committee of the Quarter Sessions and 
the County Council for Hertfordshire. Mr. URBAN A. 
SMITH, County Surveyor and Architect. Quantities by 
Mr. A. Burr. 


1,375 


J. White, Bournemouth .° . 
1,305 


W. Scott, Bournemouth . : : 
W. E. Jones & Son, Bournemouth . 1,300 
Barrow & Entwhistle, Bournemouth ; 1,340 
J. W. Lucas, Bournemouth ; : ‘ £235 
T. CLARKE, Bournemouth (accepied) : A, OWIOT 


ut OFO8O, 0 O50, 0) OO 
6G O70010.9 O° O70 oe 


Th ah & Co., Limited, Watford 44 : es 
i Ra gee eete Gt rccae a a4 a i Ae 3 P For Supplying and Fixing Two Sets of Three-throw Pumps, 
C. Miskin, St. tNiibans a i ; : 4,480 O-6 each capable of raising 8,000 gallons of water per hour, 
Pye eells. Sont Saffron: Walden... ; : 4,469 ome with necessary Connections and Fittings, for the Bourne- 
Elwood & Son, Sandy, Beds . E ‘ ; 4,390 poe mouth Commissioners. Mr. F. W. LACEY, Engineer. 
S. Grist, Aylesbury 3 3 ; , . 4,386 0 0 S. Owens & Co., London . : A : ; £1,050.'0 0 
C. Ansell, Lambeth, S.E. . . 4 « 4,300 0 o|  Belbie, Hobson & Co., London SET BICERO 0 
A. Bunting, Fenstanton, St. Ives. ‘ a7A;708 70.60 E. Humphries, Limited, Pershore . , . ee ae 
J. Glasscock & Son; Bishop Storiford . . 4,030 0 oO Weocier & Sones Cheneeee > nn eee 6 : S 
F, DUPONT é : Sis ‘ : : : 
LE eset ae esd oe Crossley Bros., Manchester : : ; - Bi2ciG. 6s 
BRIDGWATER Constructional Iron Works, Bow . : : 500 O O 
For Building Classrooms at Eastover Board Schools, for the ee Sa a Pes § ; : : we 3 z 
Bridgwater School Board. Mr. G. B, LAFFAN, Surveyor. : 3 : i ; 
Chedzey Bros., Bridgwater . es ar : 1 £337 CHELTENHAM. 


For Erection of an Ash-destructor, Inclusive of Foundations 
with Cement Concrete, and Chimney-stack and Tipping: 
platform, Cheltenham. 

Manlove, Elliot & Co. .. , ; : $IL51 300) Os 0 


T. Searle, Bridgwater . : d ; 5 5 Btsg: 
J. H. Kitch, Bridgwater . i - : « 379 
Harris & Tapscott, Bridgwater .- . 5 » 349 
H. W. POLLARD, Bridgwater (accepted 5 Bikes 


o0o000 
OF O7O0 079 


ae “MW ROTER OG R” 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places, 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE: 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
eae" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


FIGURES. 


SE 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 

By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substi ucture at short 
distances with imper'shable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors composed of any siz? or shape blocks, 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving expense and being quite as sound and effective. Dry, 
noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &e. Nice appearance for living rooms. Polished tor dancing. Immovablo 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also large 


Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices and Samples apply to 


TENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
eee ain eeaen Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Also Hardwood Floors, with special joint for secretnailing. Thin Victoria Floors laid on dealor old floors, with special glue and secret nai’cd, 
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CHESTER-LE-STREET. HETTON-LE-HOLE. 
For Altering Property, Chester-le-Street, Durham, for Mr. | For Two Residences, Hetton-le-Hole, Durham, for Messrs. C. & 


J. W. Luccock. Messrs. PLUMMER & BURRELL, Archi- J. Robinson. Messrs. PLUMMER & BURRELL, Architects, 
tects, Newcastle-on-Tyne. fg es madiegt -on-Tyne. iiboo ea 
é = . T « e e 8 . > 
J. TOME ONES On ee ae ipa G. Gradon & Son, Durham : . ° .. 1,520 (am 
DERBY. F. Caldcleugh, Durham... . ‘ » 1,476 Om 
For Construction of New Street, Continuation of Stanley Street, J. Shepherd, Durham , ; . ? -- 1467 Om 
Derby, for Messrs. H. H. & W. Bemrose. Messrs. J. Willis, Hetton ; 4 : . 35453 Onn 
CouLrHuRST & Boory, Surveyors, Derby. W. Girven, Easington ; i é . 1,424 Ome 
Todd, Derby .  « «£460 0 0| W.& W. Scott; Newcastle .. -. «| se )390EmE 
J. TOMLINSON, Derby ‘(accepted ) ; . <97457.005,9 J. TREMBLE, Hetton Vag J 7 - 1,328 I2Z.e 
For Erection of Butcher’s Shop, London Road, for the J. Heslop, Pittington . +e) joey 1j258 T20aRe 
Co-operative Society. Messrs, COULTHURST & Booty, LEIGHTON BUZZARD. § 
Architects, Derby. For Erection of Detached Private Residence at Leighton 
A. Brown, Derby 5p REALE OSG, ON TAT TOG OBA Buzzard, Beds., for Mr. T. H. Bishop, Mr. St. PIERRE 
Sharp, Derby . ; ; : : . ¢) 1640 © HARRIS, Architect, 1 Basinghall Street. Quantities by 
Wagg, Dérby . : " : ’ , 163 18 oO Messrs. C. Stanger & Son, 21 Finsbury Pavement. 
Dickinson, Derby : : - 155/10 .0 Holt & Son, Croydon : : - : . £1,869 0 90 
CHATTELL (accepted ) . : . ST TAZ gO <0 H. Edwards, Leighton . ; ; ° . 1,695 O O 
sts com Tull Bros., Leighton : ; ° e P 1,690 0 oO 
For Excavations and Masonwork of Basement Storey for the es Baer cha Lerra . . o1,689 aa 
, Aylesbury : “ - 1,595 0 8 
Extension of the Glasgow Post-office, for the Commissioners G. Garrod, Leighton ; 1580 0 0 
of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. , seen 
P. & W. Anderson, Glasgow . . + -£3,421 0 0 . LONDON. 
T. Baird, Pollockshaws . Sins i . 3,100 0 o| For Construction of Brick Sewer, North Keppel Mews, 
T. Drysdale, Glasgow. ‘ , ; See bas Ab Southampton Street, Woburn Place. Mr. G. WALLACE, 
W. Shaw & Son, Glasgow ‘ . ; sk 2 a Loe One Engineer and Surveyor. 
A. Eadie & Son, Glasgow : : : geatIO0s 1a J. Dixon, L London . : : . ° - £2,639 9 0 
Garscadden & Col Glasgow. 2,549 8 Oo T. Adams, Kingsland. . : ‘ . 1,998 Om 
MorRISON & MASON, Limited, Glasgow (ac- Mowlem & Co, Millbank : * Jue . 1,988 0 © 
cepted.) oe-ge > Pale ge te sary apt: wal ce W. Neave & Son, Paddington . . 1,829 0 0 
C. W. KILLINGBACK & Co, Camden Town (ac- 
GLOUCESTER. a cepted) . - : ° . : ... 1,700" (a 
For Cattle Sale-ring, with Wrought-iron Roof, Offices, and | Foy Alterations at the Unicorn Tae Norton Folgate. Mr. 
Implement Sheds, for the Cattle Market ‘Improvement. R. A. LEwcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within. 
Mr. R, READ, City Be ap Gloucester. é HARRIS & WARDROP (accepted) . . . £694 0 0 
A. King, Gloucester. Un atone ono ae STEADMAN, gasfittings (accepied ). 
Wingate & Sons, Gloucester (a cepted ‘ 3 oa - i For Alterations at the King’s Arms Hotel, Woolwich Common. 
, : dig ere Mr. R. A. Lewcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street 
HALIFAX. Within. 
For Building Warehouse and Office, Claypits Mill. Mr. T. L. J. BEAL (accepted) ‘ . £649 0 0 
PATCHETT, Architect, Halifax. W. WINN N, gasfitter (accepted). 
W,JEie BRIGGS, Halifax (accepted ). J. WARNE, counter and pewtering (accepied ). 


thee RAGUE. & CO. a, |QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. Accurately and with despatch. 


Bruxs oF QuantiTiEs, Specirications & Reports METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) COMPLETE INST ALL ATIONS 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 20 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. Carried out ia itew eae 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING) “Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890] xesrrm4aTES ON APPLICATION. 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. now ready, price 6d. Showrooms for every deseription 0 
Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- S H M P ia EX L E A D Fittings, Ele i A 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. oa Electrol aa a 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. G LAZ i N G ARCHITECTS’ 5’ DESIGNS © EXECUTED. 
Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ee ; 
SPRAGUE’S otis gan upon ageliontion/ ee ateaped directed F or Roofs, Sky lig hts, and D, HULETT & CC & co. y Lim. 
seit Horticultural Work. 55 & 56 High Holborn, W.C. 
“?p ARTRIDGE & COOPER NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. . 
j NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. UEX IRO i NY 
192 Fleet St., Lindon, a Ni ar eee 


Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL E KILBURN, NW.) 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, |GROVER & CO. (Lim.),/potns cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipe 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, Write for Illustrations, Tes‘imonials, and full Particulars Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, & 


Mounted Papers, (sent post free). 
R. J. STEGGLES 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
34 Caversham a 


&c., at reduced prices. 
GLASS 


SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 
ca 
\\\c For all kinds of 


QUANTITIES, LTv. 
Lithographed by return of| § : ese i ke i ; gs 
; mal eral CHURCH DECORATION. 


Oorrectly Written ard 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. eet 


J. L. ALLDAY, ) ) My NG Piet LEY, j 
SHAKESPEARE "|}WOOD - BLOCK PAVING To H.M. Government, Council of India, Science and Ar | 


—— r tment, Admiralty, &e. 
mm PRINTING WORKS, WWA AZZ WEF DN, (Mr. Wuite’s SySTEM). Depar »Adi Ys ts of eve 
ay Ay) Ys 
D HAA ffiices, &c. rate prices, Price List post free. Engine Divider to 
Estimates and full particulars Address, 4 « 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Piices quoted " i 
Railway Station, for all ee peer cach a OH SB y j 
ne Se ee | EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITEC! 
- Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, Le: nudge io 


Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instrumen 
BIRMINGHAM, We For Churches, Schools, description ol the highest quality and finish, av the the at 
ny. OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners, on application to Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street, Weattalangs 
* THOS. GREGORY & CO. GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1845- 
Selected specially to suit Archi 
bATH STONE {°S Specifications ee Seatiderst Geen) 2 
Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 
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x : LO a ne RUSHDEN 
For Alterations at the Duke of Ormond’s Head, Princes | For Buildin Wi a. 
‘ : : g Shoe Factory, Rushden Hill, for Mr. A. Groome 
Se eaiessraie Street Seetisce A. LEwcock, Architect, Higham Ferrers. Mr. lic S:. CUTLAN, Architect, Market 
: Square, Wellingborough. 

WOOLLEY i haa RLM DEA AES Wt £400 0 0 G. Dawkins, Wellingborough .  .  « ~—. £2,187 

NGAR, gasfitter (accefted ). C. Bays & Son, Rushden 9)" 7 Fee £885 

Freeman & Son, Denford. ; : : 2 e782 


For Alterations at the Nightingale Hotel, Southgate Road, 


Wood Green. Mr. R. A. LEWCOCK, Architect, 88 Bishops- S. Hipwell, Wisbech =. Ue Creel 
gate Street Within. E. Brown & Son, Wellingborough . : . 1,680 
898 0 0 J. Hickenbottom, Northampton : : » 1,664 


LoyMoy (eyie) Cowley te) 


(e} 
ie} 
@) 
1,749 10 
Oo 
(e) 
Oo 


F, VOLLER (accepied ) . . é : ; 
F. VOLLER, pewtering and gas (accep/ed ). 


For New Drains and Sanitary Work at Stanbridge, 41 Nicholl 
Road, Willesden, for Mr. Edward Tuckey. SOUTHAMPTON. 
McCorMIcK & Sons, Canonbury (accepted) . £108 o o | For Constructing Retaining Wall around the Western Shore 
Baths, Southampton. 


G. Henson, Wellingborough . : : » 1,585 


For Painting and Decorating Works at Io Savile Row. 
McCorMIcK & Sons, Canonbury (accepted) . £200 0 oO a He : ; : 4 : £19997 ibe 
For New Roof and other Works at the School of Medicine, Morean Isted & Marcane : 4 ¥ ete P 
7 Hunter Street, and 30 Handel Street, Brunswick Square. Bull, Sons & Co. Limited : - L172 oO Oo 
McCorMICK & SONS, Canonbury (accepted) . £450 0 oO Roe & Co.* cece : : . ; L150 Qo oO 
* Recommended for acceptance, 
MANCHESTER. 
For Building Board School, Bradford, for the Manchester 
School Board. Mr. J. H. ANDREWS, Architect, Man- | TAY PORT. 
chester. For Sewerage and Sea Outfall Works at Tayport, near Dundee. 
Robert Neill & Sons ; F 4 Z . £9,300 *9. 0 Mr. W. H. RADFORD, C.E., Angel Row, Nottingham. 
' Wm. G Flett, Glasgow . ; : ‘ 64,1686. 2 
ORPINGTON.’ Brown & Young, Glasgow . : c 09 5 Om O 
For Alterations and Additions to Private Residence at R.C. Brebner, Edinburgh . «© « «+ 3,428 17 0 
Orpington, Kent. Mr. St. PIERRE Harris, Architect, Holmes Bros., Nottingham . . + «+ 2,990 9 O 
Mitchell & Bond, Dundee 2,935 10 O 


1 Basinghall Street, and Orpington, Kent. . . - “ 
3 G. Mackay & SON, Broughty Ferry, near 


Somerford & Son. : - : ee 2206) OL 
ee Cassie ti > seliemticewsiiixt fensic, 2<.200 9.9 Dundee (accepled). . ‘ . 2,898 17 4 
POOLE. 
For Construction of Room under the Guildhall, Poole. Mr. A ete BA NEN NA 

JoHN ELForD, Borough Surveyor and Architect, Poole. For Road and Sewers on the Woodlands Estate, Waltham- 
W. H. C. Curtis, Poole. ; : ; £87 18 0 stow. Messrs. E. E. CROUCHER & Co, Surveyors, 
W. H. Gray, Poole SWei Eee | mi te 83.19... 76 Chancery Lane. 
Newman & James, Poole . . ‘ = au Ou ONO Less Allowance for House. 
T. J. Tilsed, Poole : : ° : . 5) 975 OKO G. Bell a ae “ , : - : #£602)6 070 
R. T. Habgood, Poole . - : F andy Of). 0 T. Adams . aS es : 3 : - f 6308 O80 
W. Pearcy, Poole . ; ‘ - - - ae Se 1 5yn9 W. Nicholls : : : : . : a ae, ae) 
W.G. Crane, Poole . - eae ee ee ae ene) J. Jackson . rie st Et cg is ag le de 


Telegrams— 9 HigHrst AWARDS— 
“ADAMANT, HULL.” Co oh —) 2 a — 


“AD AMAN TY” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices:—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER. SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


PARQUET FLOORINGS OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


° i nd 2-inch thick. ULL de : One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 
xOF3 o pone? neh. ay ways ready for Laying. ._—<$—| 4 For Material only, exclusive of Laying. 
IC Fiyiqih JOINERY. 


ae | 


\ 
NS 


f iS 


of Prepuring, for Laying inch Block Floog 


6-16 inch thick, laid m Patent Composition on Concrete. 


< ais Stone, ts Deal Floors. (See Section.) 
ww 4 d-inch Parquet 1 MLL 


: La Architectural Designs 
Go" pe ee ev a =? Executed in all Styles. 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL AWARDED FOR 
Telegraphic Address : 


London Office : 
“ACME, CARDIFF.” 144 Queen Victoria 


FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 


ep) 
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WEST HAM. 
For Main Drainage Extension, West Ham. Mr. L ANGELL, 
Borough Engineer. 
Contract No. 7. 


Dickinson, Loughborough Junction . : . £8,291 0 +0 
Dickson, St. Albans. : : . A YA g ol 16 
Adams, Kingsland . : . aff 6,730 42. 3 
Jackson, Plaistow . : : . 5 oes, QO mC aa 
Cooke & Co,,Battersea . : 4 « - 5,896 10 o 
Bentley, Leicester . ee - ‘ 57,045 9) 2 
NEAVE, South Woodford (accepted ) : a €5,003. OO 
WIMBLEDON. 

For Building Fire-Engine Station for the Wimbledon Local 
Board. Mr. W. SANTO CRIMP, C.E., Architect. Quan- 
tities not supplied. - ’ ‘ ; 

E & W. Iles, Wimbledon « , ‘ ° . £826 0 o 
Sherran hve One neers we oe ; : A fez, (oi 0) 
Elalle 4. . ‘ ; : ° * 0728 JOO 
COLLINSON, Twickenham (accepted) . ; » 690 0 © 


WINDERMERE. 

For Building Stabling, Coachhouse, Large Barn, Byre, and 
other Buildings at Beckside, Troutbeck, Windermere, for 
Mr. John Turner. Mr. JOHN STALKER, M.S.A., Architect, 
Kendal. Quantities by Architect. 


Excavating, Walling, Masonwork and Seating. 
H. Storey, otaveley © 7.109". i ‘ ( ry 924 17 16 
Carpenter and Joinerwork. 
W. Hayton, Troutbeck : . 7 3 sit 20 OO 
Plumbing, Glazing, Painting aud Iron Stable-Fitting. 
H. Rishton, Kendal . : : : ; s 035fO m0 
Plastering and Concreting. 


H. B. Armstrong, Windermere . ; ° » $6 0°70 


YSTRADGYNLAIS. , 
For Building Methodist Chapel, Ystradgynlais, for the 
W. Jones, Dyfodwg House, Pentre, Pontypridd. 


David Rees, Ystalyfera ‘ ‘ tt 1, 2007 SO 
Daniel Jones, Ystradgynlais_ . . . seLSTO7 260 S8O 
Evan Thomas, Seven Sisters . . ; eu dsER 70. 10 
REES MORGAN, Ystalyfera (accepted , I,150- 040 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE committee of the inhabitants of Finsbury Square have 
accepted a design by Messrs. Crompton & Fawkes, horticultural 
builders, of Chelmsford, for a pavilion for the centre of the 
square. The building will be 24 feet by 18 feet, and about 
40 feet high, cruciform on plan, with ornamental gables facing 
four ways, surmounted by an octagonal lantern, in which 
a four-dial clock will probably be placed at a future time. The 
base will be red-rubbed brickwork, and the sides will be glazed 
for the remainder of the height. The roof will be covered by 
red tiles. It is contemplated that the building will be opened 
the first week in June. All the details have been designed by 
Mr. Fawkes, the well-known expert in horticultural buildings. 


ALTERATIONS have been made to the Town Hall, New- 
brough, embracing the ventilation, the extraction of the vitiated 
air now being effected by the latest improved form of Messrs. 
Robert Boyle & Son’s self-acting air-pump ventilators, and — 
fresh air admitted by their improved air-inlets, , 


THE new Board schools, Ashley Street, Carlisle, described 
in our issue of last week, are warmed throughout by means of 
Shorland’s patent Manchester grates and stoves, supplied by 
Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


A VERY extensive work is being: carried out in Madrid, at 
the Bank of Spain, by Mr. Renton Gibbs, of Liverpool. It is 
perhaps the largest contract ever undertaken by any heating 
engineer. Mr. Renton Gibbs is carrying out the heating of the 
whole of this immense building in the Prado, Madrid. The 
whole staff is engaged upon it, and will be for six months to 
come. There is over twelve miles of piping, and twenty-one 
of the largest patent boilers, besides 119 coil-cases, &c. The 
bank occupies the same position there as our Bank of England 
in London, 


THE Ratlway World, Philadelphia, says:—Bids for the 
construction of the great Bush-Ivanhoe tunnel through the 
main range of the Rocky Mountains have been received by the 
Midland Railway Company, and have been forwarded to 
London for the inspection and approval of the finance com- 
mittee of the board of directors. The tunnel is to be located 
about twelve miles south of. the .Rio Grande tunnel now being 
constructed at Tennessee Pass, near. Leadville, Col. It is to 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 
New Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s. 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. os 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE, 


Ask for ‘‘SuRVEYING LIST.” 
Wie VV eA SS @ IN eee SONS, 
Opticians to H.M. Government, 


318 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


1121bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to l}inch; 


SN seven days. Fineness, 2,500 


than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardift 
\, and Hereford Water Works. 
_W Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


ita 

® ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
j/ Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 ]bs, 
y per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
; — adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater, 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIO 
BLUE LIAS LIME, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricka, 
&¢e, Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘. 


at 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and fore 


Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
Agents for the. “ FROSTERLEY ” 
always on hand, 


MARBLES 


meshes to squareinch. with less | 4a 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 


Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 

AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BU!LDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 
BEST GREEN 
ROOFING SLATES, 
From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 

Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 

gn riot pechee Gols 
— iN awe 
Vaan «Model Spoutee New- 
[ee goin castle Exhibition, 1887. fe 
ay tenons 3) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
NERS RRE, DEEP OLIVEGREEN, 
DARK GREEN. 
FOR PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 
LIMITED, ok 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
Ji Th Small. Sizes, 
ii FOR 
CHAFF CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
VENTILATING, 
is PUMPING, &c. 
HINDLEY. 
LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
Works—BOURTON, DORSEZ, 


11 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING — 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns 

Pointed, hooped, raised, and 

repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


TELEGRAMS— 
“Blackburn. Nottingham.” 4% 


THE LIVMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.) LIMITED. (1871. 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 


Every information to be obtained at the Company's 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, B.C. 
— aa 


| NIGHTINGALE’S 
BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


re 
REGISTERED No. 60808. I" 
Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby 


Specialty: ‘BALTIC REDWOOD.” | 
Prize Meda}, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 
Sanitary Exhibitions. 1885 and 18886. . 
TROT 

OLUMB XLU. OF THH ARCHITHCI. | 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 125. 64 
Office : 176 Strand, London, W.U. 
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be 9,350 feet long, and its completion will involve an expendi- 
ture of over 1,000,000 dols. It will be 1,000 feet below the 
highest point on the range, and it will require at least two and 
a half years to complete it, unless in its construction they use 
two great shafts sunk from above, costing 50,000 dols. In that 
case it will be completed in eighteen months. 


MESSRS. PETERS, BARTSCH & Co. will exhibit tests and 
specimens of their carbolineum, avenarius and antioxide at the 
forthcoming Health and Temperance Exhibition, to be held at 
the Agricultural Hall, Islington, from April 26 to May Io, 1890, 
at their stall No. 114. 


A BLAST was made the other day at Messrs. Alex, 
Macdonald & Company’s quarry in Sutherlandshire, and over 
200 tons of excellent rock was dislodged. About 15 tons of 
dressed stone from the quarry has already reached Aberdeen. 


ONE of the most useful inventions of modern times is 
Oetzmann’s patent method of silver-plating, and it will prove 
invaluable to hotels, clubs, restaurants, and in fact to every one 
‘who desires the greatest perfection at a moderate cost. By 
this excellent process spoons, forks, &c., are coated with 
about three times the thickness of silver on the parts most 
subject to wear, thus securing, at a comparatively small in- 
crease of expense, about three times the usual wear of the 
ordinary electro-silver plate. Messrs. Oetzmann, of Hamp- 
stead Road, London, the well-known house, hotel, and club 
furnishers, are the inventors and sole vendors of this very 
distinct improvement. 


LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS IN GLASGOW. 


THE subject of labourers’ dwellings to be erected in the Salt- 
market, Glasgow, according to a plan prepared by Mr. John 
Carrick, master of works, has been before the general com- 
mittee of the corporation. It appears that the cost of erecting 
the tenements considerably exceeds the amount contemplated 
when the original plan was first submitted. Having regard to 
this fact, Mr. Carrick bad, as requested by the committee, 
modified the description of work required for the carrying out 
of that plan, which is design No. 1, and had also prepared two 
alternative designs for erecting the tenements in a somewhat 
different manner from that shown on the original plan. He 
reported :—* Design No. 1, which is the plan already approved 


of by the committee, provides separate sleeping accommodation, 
with water in each house. The cost of this design, taking into 
account the modification in the description of work, will be 
2,958/, or as near as may be 1,000/, per tenement of twelve 
houses. Each house by this plan will have 2,040 cubic feet of . 
space. Design No. 2 is somewhat simpler. There is no 
divided sleeping accommodation, each house having two open 
beds, and the water supply is provided at the end of the 
corridor, one tap supplying four occupants. The cost is 2,650/., 
or nearly goo/. per tenement. According to this plan, each 
house will measure 1,838 cubic feet. Design No. 3 is the plan 
suggested by Councillor Mechan, the special feature of which 
is the arrangement of sleeping space, which is novel and 
ingenious, the water supply, as in No. 2, being provided on 
each floor. The cost is estimated at 2,525/, or 840/. per tene- 
ment, and the cubic measurement of each house is 1,685 feet. 
The cost of the site will be the same in each design, each 
tenement occupying 300 square yards. The commercial 
results of this venture will, as I have before stated, depend 
entirely upon the future policy of the trustees, which may be 
on the one hand the restriction of rental to meet the necessity 
of the humblest of the labouring classes, or on the other the 
exaction of the full rentable value of the houses, without im- 
parting philanthropic considerations into the case.” According 
to the design No. 1, under which it is proposed merely to alter 
the description of work, without in any way affecting the sub- 
stantiality of the tenements, the estimated cost of the buildings, 
including the site, would be 3,885/. The estimated rental 
would be 2527; and, deducting from this rental 30 per cent. for 
taxes, repairs, factorage and unlet houses, there would remain 
the sum of 176/, which would yield a return of 4} per cent. 
upon the estimated cost of the buildings and site. If the 
design No. 2 were adopted, the estimated cost of the three 
tenements, including the site, would be 3,550/. The estimated 
rental would be 216/, and, deducting from this rental 30 per 
cent., as above mentioned, there would remain the sum of 1512, 
which would yield a return of 43 per cent. upon the estimated 
cost of the buildings and site. If, again, the buildings were 
erected in conformity with design No. 3, the cost, including the 
site, would be 3,425/, while the rental and return upon the 
capital expended would practically be the same as those stated 
for design No. 2. The committee, having carefully considered 
the whole matter, were of opinion, and resolved to recommend, 
that the erection of the tenements should be carried out in con- 
formity with design No. 1, and that it be remitted to them, 


THE WENHAM 


AUTOMATIC 


GAS GOVERNOR, 


As supplied to and approved of by H.M. Government. 


The most 
reliable 
Automatic 
Method of 
economising 
Gas without 
reducing the 
Illuminating 
Power. 


HUNDREDS 
ALREADY 
FIXED. 


E"*LOOF: 


WARMING STOVES 


(LEEDS’ PATENT), 


CAN BE 
SUPPLIED FOR 
EITHER 
GAS OR OIL. 


THESE STOVES ARE 
CLEANLY, PORTABLE, 
ECONOMICAL, 


And applicable for all kinds of Rooms 
where a Comfortable and Wholesome 
Atmosphere is desired, 


TAA AT ATY 


; INGa 


For Prices and Further Particulars, apply to the Manufacturers, 


THE WENHAM COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 


UPPER OGLE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, 


LONDON, 


MANCHESTER: 5 Deansgate. 


WW. 


BIRMINGHAM: 121 Corporation Street, 


8 THE 


with power to accept such of the tenders now before them as 
they may think proper for the execution of the various works 
required in the construction of the tenements conformably to 
that design. 

The final decision has been postponed through an in- 
formality. 


PUBLIC-HOUSES AND DEPOSITED PLANS. 


THE litigation in the important case The Queen v. Licensing 
Justices of the Holborn Division has advanced to a further 
stage. The circumstances have been already reported in these 
columns. Objection was raised against the re-erection of the 
Horse Shoes at Hampstead, and a license was refused because 
the building had not been erected in accordance with the 
plans, the fact being that the plan had not been drawn accord- 
ing to the nature of the site, which had been supposed to be 
level, whereas it was on a slope: the result was that the main 
door was approached by steps, though there were side entrances. 
The owners were willing to obviate the objection by making 
the entrance at the side, turning certain windows into doors ; 
but the justices were still not satisfied, and insisted that the 
house was not “in accordance with the plan,” and refused 
either to renew the license or grant a new license, on the ground 
that the provisional license had been granted on the condition 
that the house should be built ‘“‘in accordance” with the plan 
which had been confirmed by the “confirming committee.” 
They could not “ vary” it or depart from it. A mandamus 
having been applied for, the case came before the Lord Chief 
Justice and the Master of the Rolls, when their lordships 
pointed out that the justices had completely ‘“ missed the 
point,” that they were not called upon to vary or depart from 
the plan, and that the real question for their determination was 
whether the house had been built “substantially in accordance 
with” the plan ; not in every little detail quite immaterial and 
not materially affecting its character, but substantial in the 
sense of affecting its character as a house to be licensed. The 
chairman of the justices then endeavoured to show cause 
against the application for a mandamus, and he was heard 
before Lord Coleridge and Mr. Justice Mathew on Friday 
last, the 18th inst. 

Lord Coleridge said, in giving judgment, that if the view 
put forward on the part of the justices were to prevail, then, 
though thousands or hundreds of thousands of pounds had 
been expended on a building substantially in accordance with 
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the plan approved of, if the smallest alteration were made, not 
at all material to the character of the house, then the whole of 
the expenditure would be thrown away if the magistrates 
thought fit to refuse the license on the ground that the building 
had not been erected “‘in accordance with the plan,” and that 
therefore they had no jurisdiction to grant the license. In this 
instance several thousands of pounds had been expended on 
the building on the faith of as binding an understanding as ever 
bound honourable men, and fulfilled as honourably by the pro- 
prietors, the present applicants, and the license was refused 
merely on the ground that, through some blunder in the plan 
(probably drawn by some one who had not seen the site), the 
house was not in every detail built precisely in accordance with 
the plan. Irsuch a conclusion could be arrived at according 
to law, there would be an urgent necessity for an alteration of 
the law to prevent such gross injustice as such law if it existed 
would then create. But he did not consider that it did exist. 
The magistrates seemed to think that the question had not 
been dealt with by this Court on the former occasion, but it had 
been, and the great point taken by the Court was the cruel 
injustice which would be done if such a view of the law were to 
prevail. It was not easy to collect from Mr. Pownall’s 
affidavit on what ground he relied as his case against the 
application for a mandamus. But his contention came to 
this—that the inhabitants of the district, having got it greatly 
improved by the Metropolitan Board of Works, in a great 
degree by means of funds derived from purchasers of sites, and 
the Board having received a large sum from the applicants as 
the consideration for their having a license for a new house, the 
justices now said that the views of the inhabitants had changed, 
and that they did not now think that such a house was required 
at all, and that this was a sufficient reason for refusing the 
license. That, at all events, was one of the grounds on which 
the justices supported their refusal of the license. It was, 
indeed, also said that the plan had not been precisely in every 
respect carried out; and that this was a sufficient ground for 
refusing the license and so depriving the purchasers of 
the site of the consideration for which they had paid 
their money. The justices set up that there had been 
some departure from the plan as to the side doors; 


and that so their jurisdiction to grant a license was 
put an end to. But then they mentioned what was 


manifestly the real grouid—that 900 of the inhabitants had 
petitioned against the house, and then they came to this Court 
—which had already told them that they ought to consider 


Tu BATH STONE FIRMS. Lp. 


Head Offices: 


Telegraphic Addresses: 


LONDON DEFOTS. 


BAT EL. 


Chief Offices G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


and Quarries} “OOLITE, BATH.” Paddington. 
LONDON OFFICE, “ OOLITE, LONDON. THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a L. & 8. W. B. Station, 
QUARRIES. Nine Elms, 


position to supply every description of Bath Stone 
from any and all of the quarries previously owned 
by 
Pictor & Sons. 
Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. 
Isaac Sumsion. 8. R. Noble. 
Corsham Bath Stone Co., Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


BOX GROUND. 
COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


SUMMER DRIED 
SEASONED STONE 
FOR WINTER USE. 


R. J. Marsh & Oo., 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
H.W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, —— 


Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding 


OPEN. 


HK NS Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). F 


a 

le Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, o 
TI § Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements.c 
— if New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c.-. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ = 


Ree ava Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain & 
Nl 
——— 


Gass SELLERS’ COMPABY 
: EXHIBITION, 


Improved Glass 
Louvre Ventilator 


Impro 


vo 
5 Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diplomaof Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883, 
3H. W.COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators; 

also of the Metal Casements and Eopper Ventilators. 


(oenoo00d000060 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 
Glass Sliding Ventilator. 


os 


Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. 


| Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper 


Improved Hopper for Skylights. 


Casement. 


Office: 2Sa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 


Hopper Ventilator. 


George Street, Edgware Road, W. 
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whether the house was not substantially in accordance wi 
Asay ee not to know Retisticel they were at Where THE SANITATION OF BARRACKS. 
a Se eaiiatericl, and ia on were a departure, however | ON the 18th inst, at the Royal United Service Institution, 
Se They-had the ee ae Eaten oe , from the plan approved | Whitehall Yard, Dr. J. Lane, Professor of Military Hygiene in 
Praticcend Pewainie a alata e re to look at the matter | the Army Medical School, gave a lecture on ‘“ The Sanitation 
rials that of a Daunte ge wv ether the house was sub- | of Barracks.” Dr. Lane said that in no science had more pro- 
Meccrdsinf the Act the ey a ne ee and then by the | gress been made during recent years than in the medical, and 
Perord aia y were bound to grant the license. | its professors now stood in the position of a full acquaintance 
Seih er a plan meant substantially in accord- | with the cause of many diseases and their prevention. He 
ee se Aelita BAS sudstantially in accordance | proceeded to explain the conditions of soil which affected 
Pee the license ray nee € magistrates were bound to | health, and insisted upon the need of the greatest care being 
Peg honestly a nan t ot were not bound to do so if | taken with regard to building sites, particularly dwelling upon 
MS tcieonctece te ee usion that there had been a | the danger of building upon made-up soils. Such soils had 
: pat om ep an—that is, a departure which been examined and found to consist of cinder refuse mixed 
a Ain substantial alteration in the character of the building. | with animal and vegetable refuse, which should never be built 
: * t ae were Cases which showed that, even on a question of | upon until it had been exposed to the sun for at least three 
ae e justices must bring to the determination of it an | years, and even then various organic matters, after such 
unbiassed and judicial mind, and that if they came to a deci- | exposure, might still be found decaying. Even when the site 
sion so monstrous that the Court can see that other matters | for barracks had been properly selected, the basement should 
than the merits of the case have entered into their minds and | be rendered impervious by concrete to ‘prevent dampness and 
influenced their decision, then it was not to be considered as a | ground air rising from the soil, and to stop the contamination 
abe decision, and the Court would /oties guoties interfere to | of the ground by liquid refuse. He insisted upon the necessity 
aes justice hs done. _ of barracks being constructed so as to afford plenty of space 
_Mr. Justice Mathew said he was entirely of the same | to the troops, pointing out the connection, as shown in the 
opinion, and on both grounds. The justices appeared to be | statistics of London districts, between density of population 
desirous of being informed by the Court whether they had power | and a high death-rate, and especially of a high zymotic disease 
to allow any variation from the plan approved of and con- | death-rate. Care should be taken to acquire the land sur- 
firmed, to which he answered, s Yes,” which was the answer | rounding barrack sites in order to prevent the recurrence of the 
the Court was at some pains to give on the former occasion, conditions, found at Aldershot, Dublin and elsewhere, of un- 
when the Court was assured that the justices were only anxious healthy influences being brought in from the “ dens of filth and 
to. know what its opinion was on the question. The Court really immorality,” whence issued those who preyed upon the soldiers, 
_ went out of its way to inform them that if there was no sub- | around the Government buildings. While showing the necessity 
stantial variation that is, something which made the premises for a “‘zone of aeration” to buildings for soldiers, he held that 
less fit than they would have been otherwise to be licensed— | while, on the one hand, barracks should not be in crowded 
then there was no ground for refusing the license. It was for parts of towns, they should not be too isolated, as dwelling in 
the justices to judge whether the license should be granted, but such places made men dissatisfied. He entered into all the 
in refusing it they must be guided only by judicial reasons. details of the means of sewerage, ventilation, cleaning and 
And if they desired to be informed whether. there was any heating of barracks, and the rules were given at length by 
evidence on which they could decide that the house was not sub- which these essentials should be governed. With respect to 
stantially in accordance with the plan, he answered that, in his water, he insisted upon the greatest regard being paid to the 
opinion, there was no such evidence, and that their duty was to regulations for securing an amply supply, and called particular 


exercise their judicial power to grant the final license. attention to water being purified and subjected as little as 

Rule absolute for a mandamus (as Lord Coleridge said) “to possible to contact with lead, either in pipes or in soldered 
hear and determine the matter according to law.” Costs tanks. Moreover, too much reliance must not be placed upon 
reserved. ; filters, many of which were faulty in construction and quite 
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useless. In conclusion, he referred to the sanitary success with 
which the medical service had waged war against disease in 
the army, and claimed for the Army Medical School a con- 
siderable share in the credit of promoting this good cause, 


LOCAL BOARD DEMOLITIONS. 


On Monday judgment was given by Mr. Justice Cave in 
the case Jagger v. Doncaster Union Rural Sanitary Authority. 
From the evidence it appeared that the plaintiff, in making 
some additions and alterations to his dwelling-house in 
Bentley Road, near Doncaster, had neglected to comply 
with the requirements of some of the by-laws of the sanitary 
authority, whereupon the authority, acting under the powers 
conferred upon them, demolished a part of the premises. In 
this action the plaintiff claimed an injunction restraining the 
defendants from a repetition of the acts complained of, 
together with 1,500/. damages for injury to his property. 
By-law 55 provided that 15 square feet air space should be left 
open in the rear of any new building ; and it was not denied by 
the plaintiff that he had failed to observe this, but he con- 
tended that he had entered into a binding agreement to pur- 
chase the ground on which the new part stood sufficient to 
satisfy the statute, and that therefore this by-law did not apply 
to his case. But, even assuming that it did, the defendants 
exceeded it by demolishing beyond the 15 square feet, and were 
therefore liable for excess of damage. It was proved that the 
premises were unroofed beyond the proper limit, that the dédrzs 
fell in, and that that part of the premises was left uncovered all 
night. The defendants admitted that the 15 square feet were 
exceeded, but contended that it was only to a necessary and 
inappreciable extent, though it was proved that a man was 
employed for fourteen and a half hours in retiling the roof. They 
further alleged that specific instructions were given to the con- 
tractor not to exceed the 15 feet limit, and that if the Board’s 
authority was exceeded the Board was not responsible, this 
being a case of trespass. At an earlier stage of the proceed- 
ings the Board had summoned the plaintiff before the magis- 
trates for not submitting a plan of the proposed alteration in 
accordance with another by-law, when he was fined 4os. 

Mr. Justice Cave, in giving judgment, said :—The plaintiff 
contended that the proceedings of the defendants were wholly 
wrong, inasmuch as he had entered into a covenant with the 
owner of the adjoining land for its purchase; I think there 
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never was any agreement between Jagger andthe adjoining 
owner. There were negotiations, no doubt, but they never 
resulted in an agreement, verbal or in writing, and so the defen- 
dants were justified in pulling down such parts of the building 
as were not in conformity with the by-laws. On the question 
whether there was an excess of damage no doubt the persons 
employed did go beyond the part of the land which did not 
belong to the plaintiff, and as to that excess there was a 
default. But the defendants, besides employing a contractor, 
in addition directed a servant of their own to assist in the 
demolition, and I do not find such circumstances as to make 
him a servant of the contractors. The sanitary authority would, 
therefore, be liable jointly with the contractor. It must be 
admitted that where a servant acts in the honest belief that he 
is carrying out his master’s orders, and not acting for reasons 
of his own, the master is liable. And that is the present case. 
There is no suggestion that the servant thought he was going 
beyond his instructions—probably they were not sufficiently - 
definite. Doubtless the parties engaged in unroofing the 
part abutting on Jagger’s own land thought they were — 
doing their duty, and so the sanitary authority is liable. 
What is the extent of their liability? Iam satisfied that on 
the part abutting on plaintiff’s own land there was no excess, 
The evidence in regard to that and the back was strikingly 
different. As to the portion standing on the plaintiff’s own 
land I have no doubt that a considerable part of the slates was 
stripped off, and for this the defendants would be liable. What 
is the extent of their liability? I am satisfied that the sanitary 
authority could not have pulled down that part without pulling 
down the whole, including the slates, and on that ground they 
are not liable. Jagger had persistently disregarded the by-laws. 
He built, knowing he had no right. He was given an oppor- 
tunity of either acquiring the land at the back or pulling down 
what he had built, but he did neither; and so the sanitary 
authority were right in saying that they had a right to pull 
down the part in excess, even if the whole should fall, and to 
do it in the most convenient way to themselves. They are not 
allowed to do it in a dangerous way, but consistently with 
safety may effect their object in the way they please. On 
another ground the defendants are not liahle, for, assuming 
they were not justified in removing the tiles, yet no damage 
has been proved. The damage would have happened just the 
same from the dust and mortar, and as to any damage caused 
by rain the evidence was insufficient. On the whole there 
would be judgment for the defendants, 
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VENTILATION OF ROOMS. 


THE importance of the subject of ventilation of dwelling-rooms 
is forcing itself upon us more and more every day, and the 
difficulty architects have in arranging for a supply of fresh air 
without interfering with the decorations of the room has long 
been felt. The most generally used form of inlet is the vertical 
or Tobin tube. This tube, our readers know, is more or less 
unsightly, and owing to its great length there is very consider- 
able loss by friction, and for the same reason some difficulty in 
keeping the tube clean. Other forms of inlet are the drawer, 
Sheringham, and so-called bracket, all of which when in action 
are unsightly projections. 

The invention under notice, known as Cross’s invisible 
flush inlet ventilator and disinfector combined, goes far to 
remedy the objections we have just enumerated. The ventilator 
is a cast-iron box, the shape of which is easily seen from the 


—_— 


its passage through the tube the air strikes on the fluid con- 
tained in the well, which takes up all the dust from the air, 
and so acts as a filter. The air at the same time unites with 
vapours given off by the fluid, diffusing the same evenly through- 
out the apartment. This method of carrying medicinal vapours 
into an apartment is a most excellent one, and is especially 
valuable at the time of local epidemics, or when, zymotic 
disease being present in the house, it is necessary to perform 
aerial disinfection, and is far preferable to the old and dangerous 
practice of placing saucers of disinfectants in a room, a practice 
which every week has a fatal result. The amount of air enter- 
ing is governed by an efficient regulator, the amount of which 
can be seen by the dotted lines on sketch. The ventilator is 
suitable for the smallest or largest building, and should objec- 
tions be taken to cutting away the walls of old or existing 
buildings, the firm make a special form of bracke: which is 
truly a bracket permitting of anything being placed on its top. 


ae ae eee ee a 


We advise architects to pay a visit to Messrs. Comyn Ching’s 
showrooms, as only by actual inspection, and comparing it 
with the other ventilators they have on show, can its merits be 
successfully gauged. 


CZILING LINE 


WOLVERHAMPTON BOROUGH HOSPITAL. 


IMPROVEMENTS are proposed to be made. at, the Wolver- 
hampton Borough Hospital. The Town Council obtained on 
October 19, 1883, the sanction of the Local Government Board 
to the borrowing of the sum of 3,250/. for the erection of the 
present hospital buildings, which consist of a portion of an. 
administrative block, a laundry, a mortuary, and a disinfecting 
station, and one pavilion containing twelve beds. The original 
plans, as submitted to the Council at their meeting on 
March 12, 1883, included the whole of the buildings which 
the committee were then desirous of providing. The estimated 
cost at the outset was 8,000/, and doubtless if the Council had 
entertained the committee’s recommendation at that time such 
sum would have been sufficient for all purposes. In con- 
sequence, however, of the refusal of the Council to adopt the 
committee’s recommendation as contained in their report of 
March 6, 1883, the committee are unable, owing to the increase 
in the cost of labour and materials and other contingencies, to 
estimate the carrying out of their original plans at the same 
cost. It was explained to the Council when their consent was 
asked to the application to the Local Government Board for 
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is claimed that this range of louvres has an advantage over the | 
ordinary grating, inasmuch as the louvres break the force of the 

incoming air, and prevent any rain beating into the tube; at ; 
the bottom of the tube is a movable well for containing a pine 
disinfectant. Passing over the louvres, the air is directed 
downward for a few inches, and then by a deflector upwards, 
entering the rooms at a height of 5 feet 6 inches to 6 feet. In 
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the loan of 8,000/, that it was only intended to carry out works 


to a limited extent, and that the object of including the larger | 


sum in their original recommendation was to prevent the 
necessity of any further application being made to the Local 
Government Board, or of plans having to be submitted afresh 
to them in the event of contemplated extension of the buildings. 
It is proposed to make application to the Local Government 
Board for their consent to the borrowing of the further sum of 
6,750/., in order that they may be in a position to increase the 
present accommodation if and when occasion requires, and 
thus be in a better position to cope with difficulties which, in 
the absence of it, might entail serious consequences. Although 
approval will be asked to the entire loan, it is only intended at 
present (and this will be explained to the Board) to execute 
works to the extent of providing an additional pavilion and 
completing the administrative block, possibly only the latter, 
for this is absolutely required. 


PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS AT RAMSGATE. 


AT a meeting of the Ramsgate Town Council, held at the Town 
Hall, the Mayor in the chair, a recommendation of the Sands 
and Cliffs Approaches Committee was unanimously adopted 
appointing Mr. W. A. Valon, C.E., engineer to the Gas and 
Water Department, the engineer to the corporation, for the 
purpose of preparing plans and specifications for the improve- 
ment of the sea front. The improvements may be summarised 


as follows :—The north side of the Inner Harbour is to have a | 


new sea wall, extending from the corner of Harbour Street to 
the west end, which gives an opportunity of building the front 
walls of the ornamental arches on the present wall of basin, and 
forms a good wide road in front of them. On their completion 
it is intended to clear away the harbour stores, customs house, 
and harbour-master’s house, at present in the pier-yard, and 
throw it open to the sea, thus widening and improving the 
approach to the London, Chatham and Dover railway station, 
making the road in some places 75 feet wide. 
pletion of this work the Albion Hotel will be removed, and a 


road formed rising at a regular gradient from Harbour Street ; 
so that, when the whole is finished, there will be an easy and 


improved approach to both cliffs. By the deepening of the 
basin coal vessels and merchant ships will unload alongside 
the new Military Road and Cross Wall opposite, leaving that 


On the com- | 


' part immediately facing the hotels and streets clear for private 
yachts. The total cost of the improvements, including com- 
pensation, but without recoupments, which will be considerable, 
amounts to about 65,000/, 


DRAINING THE ROMAN MARSHES, 


THE British Consul at Rome, in a recent report, observes that 
the draining and general improvement of the “ Agro Romano,” 
as far as it lay upon Government, has now reached an advanced 
state of completion in accordance with the established plans. 
The main object of the works is to drain the marshes of Ostia, 
Isola Sacra, and Maccarese, bordering the coast about 15 miles 
from Rome. They were commenced in 1884. The system 
adopted consists of defence banks, canals collecting high 
waters with a direct outlet into the sea, embankment of the 
area to be drained, and canals within the area or polder. The 
water of the polder is raised by means of machinery on the 
turbine system, and is discharged into the sea. ‘These machines 
are worked by steam, and are placed in three separate buildings 
resting on foundations made of iron “caissons” on the com- 
pressed air system, laid at a depth of 9} yards below the 
average sea level. The machinery is of Italian workmanship, 
having been made at Treviso. The chief difficulty in carrying 
out these plans is the unhealthiness of the place, which for 
some months renders it necessary to suspend the work. Per- 
| haps it would have been impossible to carry out the under- 
taking by employing ordinary labourers belonging to the 
Campagna and paid by the day. But as in Romagna, near 
Ravenna, there exists an extensive association of labourers for 
this particular kind of work, several squads are selected and 
are despatched to Rome every year. The men, who are of a 
robust constitution, are sober, not subject to a master, and have 
a direct control over their food, wine, and housing, as weil as 
over their hours of work, perform their task peacefully, 
dividing among themselves the price agreed upon with the 
contractor. Their earnings range from 3s. 4d. to 4s. per diem, 
enabling them to save money, which is the constant thought of 
the Italian workman. The amount spent by Government upto 
the end of 1888 in the undertaking was 139,580/. The esti- 
mated cost of all the works to be executed by Government was 
at first fixed at 160,000/, which was subsequently raised 
to 300,000/. It is, however, believed that even the latter 
sum will be found insufficient, as a considerable sum has to be 
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paid for the expropriation of the present holders of the land on 
which the canals and embankments are being constructed. If 
that portion of the work which fell within the province of 
Government has been carried on in a laudable manner, the 
same cannot be said of the share which the law imposed upon 
the landlords, who were expected to perform their part of the 
work all over the Campagna. These, with some rare excep- 
tions, showed themselves hostile or indifferent to the proposed 
improvements. Considering that the matter is one of public 
interest and of primary importance, inasmuch as it concerns 
the salubrity of the land surrounding the capital of the 
kingdom, the long forbearance shown by the authorities 
towards the owners of those vast tenements is hardly 
comprehensible, especially as the law on the subject, although 
framed in a spirit of absolute respect to property, empowers 
Government to carry out the measures proposed. The improve- 
ments which fall on the landlords consist chiefly in giving an 
outlet to such stagnant water as may exist within their lands. 
The total expenditure of this does not exceed 73,4882., of 
which, up to the end of 1888, only a sixth part had been spent. 


THE LATE R, D. CRUICKSHANK. 


Tue death has just occurred of Mr. Cruickshank, of Torry, 
Aberdeen. The Aberdeen Free Press says Mr. Cruickshank 
came to Aberdeen from the neighbourhood of Kintore when 
about seventeen years of age, and was apprenticed to the stone- 
cutting business with the firm of Messrs. Macdonald, Field 
& Co. While there he devoted himself assiduously to the 
acquirement of a knowledge of his business, and by attendance 
at evening classes acquired a considerable amount of technical 
knowledge and culture. Later on he served several firms in 
Aberdeen, and spent a few years in America. He then entered 
into partnership with Mr. Stewart, and for a number of years 
they carried on business in Charles Street. About three years 
ago the firm was dissolved, and Mr. Cruickshank founded on 
his own account the business which he has since successfully 
carried on in Torry, under the name of the Albyn Granite 
Works. He was treasurer of the Aberdeen Granite Association, 
and also delegate to the Master Masons and Operative Masons’ 
Association, for the settlement of trade disputes, and recently 
he rendered valuable service to these trades, being largely 
instrumental in averting what threatened to be a disastrous 
strike and dislocation of the granite and building trades. As 
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an employer, Mr. Cruickshank ever took a deep interest in his 
workmen, and took great pains to secure that the apprentices 
were not only taught their business, but were also inspired and 
had developed in them higher ideals of life. 


WELDING BY ELECTRICITY. 


Ar the ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
on the 15th inst., a paper on “ The Application of Electricity to 
Welding, Stamping, and other Cognate Purposes,” was read by 
Sir Frederick Bramwell, F.R.S. He said that although large 
structures of wrought-iron and of mild steel commonly had 
their parts united by bolting or by rivetting, and although 
much ingenuity had been expended in so arranging and pro- 
portioning rivetted joints as to obtain, in the joint, the greatest 
percentage of the strength of the material, nevertheless cases 
occurred in all structures where the union of these metals by 
welding became almost a necessity, or if not a necessity, a 
matter of convenience and economy. Wrought-iron, in addi- 
tion to its many other merits, had the merit of being far 
excellence the weldable metal; mild steel also possessed this 
merit, but nevertheless there was always a feeling of doubt 
about a weld, although welds were of necessity largely trusted. 
No better illustration of this could be given than that of a 
common chain, each one of its manifold links having a 
separate weld. In the early days of makmg suspension- 
bridges, the links, unless the wasteful process of cutting away 
a large portion of the bar was resorted to, were made by form: 
ing the eyes separate from the bar, and by welding them on. 
To obviate these difficulties, as long ago as 1845 Mr. Howard, 
of the firm of Howard & Ravenhill, of the King and Queen 
Ironworks, Rotherhithe, devised a plan which, while avoiding 
the necessity of welding on the eyes, avoided also the waste of 
material before alluded to. Within the last few years a plan 
of “ upsetting ” the ends of the bars by mechanical means so as 
to obtain the requisite material for the formation of the eyehad 
been introduced into the United States. Although imperfec- 
tion in a weld might arise from insufficient heat, indeed from 
an excess of heat, or from the application of inadequate power 
to bring the heated surfaces together, probably by far the 
greater proportion of defective welds arose from the pre- 
sence of some foreign body between the surfaces to be welded, 
or, as it was expressively called, “ dirt” of some kind or 
another. Attempts had been made to obviate these difficulties 
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by employing gaseous or liquid fuels, and, in rare cases, by the 
removal of the oxide of the metal from the surfaces by turning 
or planing. Allusion might be permitted to the welds that 
were successively employed for the welding of railway tires in 
the days prior to the present system of making these tires by 
continuous rolling and in the hoop form. These comprised an 
ordinary scarf weld, bird-mouth welds in both directions, single- 
wedge welds and double-wedge welds. In all these cases 
hammering was employed ; but for carriage tires, at all events, 
the butt weld was used. In the early days of wrought-iron 
ordnance, where it was desirable to have in one piece a 
wrought-iron tube so long in relation to its diameter that it 
would have been difficult to have welded it up as a single coil, 
it was made by welding two coils together, each of about half 
the length of the desired tube. It need hardly be said that 
every one of the modes of heating employed involved that the 
heat should proceed from the outside inwards. There were 
also the chances of inadequate heat, of an excess of heat, and, 
as had already been stated, of the presence of dirt in the weld. 
" Moreover, there was the difficulty of ascertaining to what state 
' the heat had attained; commonly in small welds the pieces 
were withdrawn from the fire, with the consequent risk of 
picking up “ dirt” during reintroduction. Among the deside- 
rata for heating for welding purposes, if the mode adopted 
should admit of uniform-heating throughout the sectional area 
to be welded, it should admit of absolute regulation of the heat, 
it should be free from the possibility of introducing either 
particles of fuel or gases between the welding surfaces, and it 
should admit also of complete inspection during the time the 
heating was going on. All these desiderata were afforded by 
electrical heating. As regarded the power of an electric 
current in passing through substances to develop heat, the 
most familiar instance was probably that of the carbon filament 
of an incandescent lamp, now so largely used in theatres, in 
clubs, and in private houses. It was common knowledge that 
electrical energy was compounded of electro-motive force or 
potential, or preferentially, pressure, multiplied into the amount 
of the current, or the pressure multiplied into the quantity. 
Whenever this electrical energy had to pass through a con- 
ductor, the resistance of that conductor to its passage destroyed 
a certain portion of the electrical energy, which energy so 
destroyed reappeared in the form of heat, and must appear in 
the very conductor which had been the cause of the destruc- 


tion of the electrical energy. Therefore the amount of heat 
produced must be that which was the thermal equivalent of the 


electrical energy destroyed. What the temperature would be 
—and in most cases it was the temperature reached by the 
conductor, as the result of the passage of a given quantity of 
current, which was of importance—depended not only upon the 
heat-units produced, but upon other considerations. Although 
electric energy was represented by the multiplication of the 
pressure into the current, it would be found that the heating 
effect of any given current was independent of the pressure, 
and that the heat produced was in proportion to the cur- 
rent employed. As regarded the heating effect of any given 
current upon different materials, if there were an absolutely 
perfect conductor, which offered no resistance to the passage of 
an electric current, no amount of electrical energy could heat 
it, because no extent of conductor could destroy any part of 
that electrical energy. On the other hand, in the case of a 
material absolutely impermeable to an electric current, it need 
hardly be said that no heating could result, as no current could 
pass. Fortunately, the materials commonly welded—iron and 
steel—held a very happy position as conductors in the scale of 
metals for the purposes of being electrically heated. The 
electrical resistance of metals increased, however, with an 
increase in their temperature. This question of the increase of 
resistance due to increase of temperature had been investi- 
gated by Dr. Hopkinson, and the results obtained had been 
published in the Philosophical Transactions for the year 1889. 
This increase of resistance to the passage of the current, as 
the temperature increased, was of great utility in electrical 
welding. Consider the two ends of bars to be welded, mere 
ordinary rough surfaces, the first contact was made upon 
numerous points, through these the current passed, and they 
became rapidly heated, and offered more resistance. As end- 
way pressure was applied the surfaces in contact became of 
larger and larger area, until all were heated up uniformly. The 
greater current sought those parts which, although in contact, 
were at a lower temperature, and this went on until contact 
and uniform temperature were obtained. Having regard to 
the fact that the particular form of electrical energy 
needed for imparting heat was that of large current and 
low pressure, it would be seen that there was very 
great difficulty, amounting almost to a commercial impossibility, 
of transmitting electrical energy in such a form over any but 
very short distances, for unless the conductors were of enormous 
size they themselves would be injuriously heated by the passage 
of the current ; and, moreover, the pressure required to drive 
these large currents through any considerable length of con- 
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ductor would be so large a percentage of the working pressure 
as to add very greatly to the power required. For these 
reasons it was desirable that the electrical energy should only 
take the form of large current and low-pressure in the very 
neighbourhood of the welding machine itself. In all probability 
the great use of electric welding machines would be for uniting 
pieces of special and difficult form, and for dealing with refrac- 
tory metals, refractory in the sense that they did not lend them- 
selves to successful welding by any of the ordinary processes. 
Metals which had been dealt with insuch machines comprised :— 
Steel, every variety seemed to be weldable ; iron, cast, wrought, 
malleable, case-hardened, ferro-aluminium ; copper, cast, 
rolled, drawn ; brass, cast, rolled, drawn; Delta metal, Muntz 
metal, aluminium, tin, cobalt, silver, lead, manganese, gold, 
zinc, bismuth, platinum, nickel, iridium, bronze, phosphor, 
silicon, gun-metal, &c. ; gold to platinum, bronze to iron, iron 
to steel, German silver to iron, brass to iron, German silver to 
brass, copper to iron, copper to brass. At the Crewe works 
Mr. Webb had one of these welding machines in use. He had 
it at work at present shutting on eyes to screwed rods of some 

_ 4-inch diameter: the weld was made close up to the screw, 
which was in no way injured in the process. It had also been 
employed to weld ends to tubes, to weld together the parts of 
twist drills which had been broken, and to weld best steel for 
tools on to commoner materials. It was obvious that a machine 
that gave the power of heating any material with an absolutely 
controllable heat, and that enabled that heat to be inspected 
and to be communicated without the advent of impurities, must 
have many uses in the arts, in preparing pieces for brazing, for 
stamping, and in a variety of other ways ; in fact, there could 
be no doubt that the existence of such a machine would itself 
give rise to a large number of new uses. 
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5345. Henry Harris Lake, for ‘ Improvements relating to 
the manufacture of screws, and to dies therefor.” (The Russell 
and Erwin Manufacturing Co., United States.) 

5349 Carl Otto Weber and George Frederick Freeman, for 
“ Improvements in the manu‘acture of artificial stones, slabs, 
or compositions for buildings, and other purposes.” 

5363. Louis Schmid Chambaz and Louis Schmid, for “ Im- 
provements in sash fasteners.” 

5372. Robert Mitchell and Charles Lawson, for “ Improve- 
ments in gas meters.” 

5379. Oliver Phalp, for “Improvements in ventilators for 
preventing water passing into the holds from accident or other 
causes.” 

5388. Joseph Treliving and James Westaway, for “ Im- 
provements in letter-boxes and the flaps of the same.” 

5403. John Smeaton, for “Improvements in flushing and 
waste-preventing apparatus for closets, urinals, drains, sewers, 
and such like purposes.” 

5405. James Robbins, for “Improvements in water and 
other pipes and conduits.” 

5415. William Wilson Horn, for “Improved brick machine.” 
(Frank Grant and A. H. Murray, United States.) 

5441. Robert Parkinson and William Smith, for ‘ Improve- 
ments in fire-grates or ranges and appliances therewith.” 

5466. William Phillips Thompson, for “ Improved appliance 
for holding doors or window-sashes in a more or less open 
position.” (Johann Ribbach and Wilhelm Meissner, Germany.) 

5512. Gottfried Georg Bettenhauser, 37 Chancery Lane, 
for “ Counting board.” 

5554. George Salter and Henry Thomas Trubshaw, for 
‘“* Improvements in locks and latches.” 

5555. Thomas Duckworth Benson, for “Improvements in 
arrangements for ventilating rooms or buildings and railway 
vehicles.” 

5581. George Henry Skelsey, for “Improvements in kilns, 
more especially applicable to cement kilns.” 

5588. Richard Chantrey and William Henry Peters, for 
‘Improvements in waste-water preventers.” 

5593. Herbert Richard Newey, for “ Making a water-waste 
preventing cistern for flushing closets and urinals.” 
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LONDON, MAY 2, 1890. 


GONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—May 5—For Building Stores and Offices. 
Mr. Lewis Harper, Architect, 115 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

ABERGAVENNY.—May 6.—For Building Pair of Semi- 
detached Villas. Mr. Edwin Foster, Architect, Woodstock 
House, Abergavenny. 

ARMAGH.—May 3.—For Building Church and Parochial 
House, Cullyhanna. Mr. William Hague, Architect, 50 Dawson 
Street, Dublin. 


Barry.— May 6 —For Building House. Mr. J. H. 
Phillips, Architect, 3 Charles Street, Cardiff. 
BASFORD.—For Additions to Brass Works. Mr. A. H. 


Goodall, Architect, Market Street, Nottingham. 

BELPER.—May 2.—For Building Laundry Premises, Boiler 
House, &c. Messrs. C. O. Ellison & Son, Architects, 62 Dale 
Street, Liverpool. 

BELPER.—May 5.—For Extension of Board School. Mr. 
Maurice Hunter, Architect, Bridge Street, Belper. 

BELSTONE —May 5.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. 
James Crocker, Architect, Exeter.. 

BILLESDON.—May 2—For Construction of Main Storm 
Water Drains, &c., Humberstone. Mr. T. Ingram, 2 New 
Street, Leicester. 

BIRSTAL —May 12.—For Building Mill Sheds, Boiler- 
houses and Chimney. Mr. Michael Sheard, Surveyor, Batley. 

BLACKBURN.— May 12.—For Rebuilding Methodist Chapel. 
Mr. F. W. Dixon, Architect, Oldham. 

BOSTON.—May 21.—For Building Brick and Slated Grain 
Warehouse, for the Harbour Commissioners. MGS ANS. 1h: 
Wheeler, C.E., Market Place, Boston. 

BRADFORD.—May 5.—For Building House and Twelve 
Cottages. Mr. J. Jackson, Architect, 18 Sackville Street, 
Bradford. 


BRISTOL.—May 13. —For Building Three Villas, Redland. 
Mr. A. Barratt, Surveyor, Somerset Chambers, Corn Street, 
Bristol. 

BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE.—May 7.—For Building Six 
Cottages. Mr. W. D. Gill, Architect, New Street, Farsley. 

CADOXTON.—May 8.—For Construction of Sewerage Works. 
Mr. Charles R. Walkley, Engineer to the Local Board, Vere 
Street, Cadoxton. 

CARLISLE.—For Two Six-roomed Dwelling-houses, Milton. 
Mr. W. Marshall, Architect, Naworth, Brampton. 

CARLISLE. — May 7.— For Alteration and Extension of 
Purifying House, Erection of Purifiers, &c. Mr. J. Hepworth, 
Engineer, Gasworks, Carlisle. 

CARLISLE.—May 9.—For Building Five Houses, and Shop 
and Warehouse. Mr. T. Taylor Scott, Architect, 14 Bank 
Street, Carlisle. 

CARMARTHEN. — May 10.—For Building Residence at 
Fountain Hall. Messrs. George Morgan & Son, Architects, 
Carmarthen. 

CHELFORD.—May 10.—For Erection of Farm Buildings on 
Withington Estates. Mr. H. Beswick, Architect, Grosvenor 
Chambers, Newgate Street, Chester. 

CHORLEY.—May 7.—For Additions to Court-House, Re- 
fitting, &c. Mr. Thomas Nevett, Architect, 41 Fishergate, 
Preston. 

COCKERMOUTH.—May 5.—For Building Warehouse. Mr. 
W. Robinson, South Street, Cockermouth. 

CoNNAH’S Quay RatLway.—May 3 —For Construction of 
Two Bridges. Mr. James Fraser, 2 Tokenhouse Buildings, 
King’s Arms Yard EC. 

CovENTRY.—May 6.—For Pulling Down and Rebuilding 
Portion of Gosford Street Bridge. Mr. E. J. Purnell, City 
Surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 

Croypon.—May 30.—For Additions to Board Schools. 
Mr. Robert Ridge, Surveyor, 12 Katherine Street, Croydon. 
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DERBY.—May 5—For Enlarging Higher Grade Board 
School. Mr. J. S. Story, Architect, Market Place, Derby. 


DEWSBURY.— May 13.—For Building Six-storeyed Ware- 
house. Mr. J. Lane Fox, Architect, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

DONCASTER. — May 7. — For Building Workshops and 
Stores. Mr. R. Bridge, Gas Engineer, Doncaster. 

DUNSTON. — For Building House and Stable. Mr. C. 
Kempson, Architect, 17 West Street, Gateshead. 

EDINBURGH.—May 1o.—For Enlarging Threipmuir Re- 
servoir and Works in connection. Messrs. Leslie & Reid, 
C E., 72A George Street, Edinburgh, 

EDINBURGH. — May 5.— For Construction of Railway 
Station. Messrs. Cunningham, Blyth & Westlands, Engineers, 
135 George Street, Edinburgh 

ELLAND.—May 5.—For Building House, Shop, Coach- 
house and Stables. Mr. S. Chappell, Elland. 

EXETER.—May 3 —For Buildings and Masonry and Iron- 
work for Enlargement of Gasworks. Mr. Arthur E. Ward, 
Solicitor, 9 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

GOOLE.—May 3.—For Building Five Cottage Houses 
Rawcliffe Bridge. Mr. H. B. Thorp, Architect, Goole. 

GOOLE.— May 7.—For Enlargement of Black Horse Inn. 
Mr. H. B. Thorpe, Architect, Goole. 

GRIMSBY.—May 3.—For Building Barracks for Artillery 
Volunteers Mr. E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Victoria 
Chambers, Grimsby. 

GRIMSTON, LYNN.—May 3.—For Building Residence and 
Offices. Mr. E. J. Colman, Architect, Market Place, Lynn. 

HACKNEY. — May 14.— For Decorating and Repairing 
Baptist Chapel, Mare Street. Mr. W. D. Church and Mr. W. 
Braadbear, Joint Architects, 12 South Place, Finsbury, E.C. 

HAMER.—For Building Four Houses and Shops. Mr. T. 
Butterworth, Architect, 124 Miraflores Terrace, Littleborough. 

HANLEY.— May 6.—For Building Mixed Board School for 
342 Children at the Grove, in Northwood. Mr. Edward E 
Scrivener, Architect, Howard Place, Hanley. 

HARLESDEN.—May 8.—For Building Stables and Shed for 
the London General Omnibus Company, Limited. Mr. R. T. 
Kingham, Secretary, 6 Finsbury Square, E.C. 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD.—May 6 —For Building St. Paul’s 
Sunday Schools. Mr. N. W. Robinson, Surveyor, 66 Mar- 
lowes, Heme! Hempstead 


HoLME.—For Building Dwelling-house and Reading-room. 
Messrs. Hitchin, Son & Lancaster, Architects, Manchester 
Road, Burnley. 

HOLMFIRTH.—May 8.—For Building Public Hall, with 
Shops and Offices. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, 
Huddersfield. 

HOLYHEAD.—May t1o.—For Enlarging, Re-roofing, &c., 
Eight Cottages. The Assistant Secretary, Harbour Depart- 
ment, Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 

HowTH.—May 16.—For Building Two Dwellings, Out 
Offices, Enclosure Walls, with Drains, Fencing, Gates, &c., 
at Lighthouse. The Secretary, Irish Lights Office, Dublin. 


HUNSLET.—May 7.—For Building Five Through Houses 


and House and Shop. Mr. John E. Leak, Architect, Hunslet. 

JARROW.—For Building Ordnance Works. Mr. E. Shew- 
brooks, Architect, 24 Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

KENNINGHALL —May 12.—For Part Restoration and Re- 
seating of Church. Mr. Wm. Thorold Lowdell, Architect, 
g Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

KILBURNE, DERBY.—May 10.—For Building Wesleyan 
Chapel. Mr. Robert Argile, Architect, Oxford Street, Ripley. 

KILHAM.— May 8—For Construction of Pipe Sewers, 
Underdraining Land for Intermittent Filtration, Construction 
of Brick Settling Tank, Concrete Main Carriers, &c. Mr. 
George Bohn, Civil Engineer, Imperial Chambers, Hull. 

KNARESBOROUGH —May 3—For Enlargement of Kirk- 
Hammerton Church. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, Architect, The 
College, Durham. 

LANGLEY PARK —May 6—For Building Seventeen Cot- 
tages. The Consett Iron Company, Limited, Blackhill, Durham. 

LEEDS.— May 10.—F or Construction of Underground Urinal 
and w.c.’s, Briggate. The Borough Engineer, Leeds. 

LEIGH.—For Building Chapel. Mr. T. Peters, 4 Brewery 
Lane, Leigh. 

MANCHESTER.— May 6.—For Construction of Public Under- 
ground Conveniences. Mr. Alison, City Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 

MANCHESTER — May 6.—For Building Parcel Sorting 
Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W, 

MANCHESTER — May 4.*—-For Building Wesleyan Chapel 
and Altering Present Chapel into School. Mr. R. Curwen, 
Architect, 168 Palmerston Buildings, E C. 


EWP ROVE wD 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS, 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 
The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


SEH ssn eam Ae Yon tee een aes Nig! SAS NESS 
; THEY are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 
o Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
Walis, as ina'l arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 


The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vivrations. 


The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 
of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 
ee a ee ee 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees, | 
17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—“ HomAaN RopGzErs, London.” 
Manchester Telephone No, 4.9048, “ Namoun, Manchester.” 
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NEwRY.—May 8.—For Erection of 
Wm. James Watson, Architect, Newry. 


OssETT.—May 8.—For Building Shops, Offices, Printing 
Mr. Sam Shaw, C.E., Union Street, Dewsbury. 

PENZANCE.—May 3.—For Building Residence. Mr. Henry 
White, Architect, 1 Parade Passage, Penzance. 


Works, &c. 


PRESTATYN.—For Building House. 


Bank Building. Mr. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— May 3.—For Building South 


Aisle and other Work at Parish Church. Messrs. Price & 


Secretary, H.M. Offi 


Mr. J. H. Burton, 


Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


PRESTON.—May 7.—For Building St. 
Mr. Thomas Nevett, Architect, 41 Fishergate, Preston. 

READING.—May 6.—For Building Six Houses and Nine 
Mr. D. Kennedy, General Manager, People’s 
Investment Company, The Forbury, Reading. 


Cottages. 


Matthew’s Vicarage. 


READING.—May 8.—For Building Board School for 466 


Boys. 
Reading. 


ROCHDALE —May 7.—For Alterations to Offices and Stables 
Mr. T. B. Ball, Manager, Gasworks, Rochdale. 

ROSEHEARTY.—May 3.—For Building Bank and Agent’s 
Messrs. Henderson & Son, Architects, 124 Union 


at Gasworks. 


House. 
Street, Aberdeen. 


SALFORD.—May 9.—For Extension of Shipping Warehouse. 
Plans, &c., at the Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


Mr. W. Ravenscroft, Architect, 6 Market Place, 


SELBY.—May 7.—For Pulling Down Premises and Building 


Board-room, Offices, and Fire-engine Station. 

Thorp, Architect, 61 Albion Street, Leeds. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—May 12.—For Alterations and Additions 

Mr. W. H. Mitchell, Architect, 


to the Banking Premises. 
9 Portland Street, Southampton. 


ite vy att is 


Wooler, Architects, Weston-super- Mare, 
WooLWwIcH.—May 2—For Building Post Office. 
ce of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


The 


TENDERS. 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOOUCH. 

For Construction of Pipe Sewers, Manholes, Flushing Chambers, 
&c., Hugglescote and Donington, for the Guardians of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch Union. 
veyor, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


Mr. T. W. METCALF, Sur- 


Contract No. 1. Contract No. 2. 


T. Lawrence, Polesworth . . £865 0 0 £298 oO oO 
A Holme, Nottingham #21654) L2e0 276 6 0 
J. Palmer, Ibstock 639 15 oO 285 00 
T. PERKINS, Eggington 637 16 oO *268 15 oO 
A. Faulks, Loughborough G15 50,0 297 14 O 
J. & E. Bentley, Leicester 589 0 Oo 285 0 O 
J. Wilson, Nuneaton. 57Op Om 290 0 oO 
G. F. Todd, Derby Riad Y iced Yah {) 269 3 6 
W. Moss, Coalville . a 400. eo 289 0 oO 
* Accepted. 
BATH. i 
For Raising Chimney Shaft at Pumping Station, Bath. Mr. 
ALFRED MITCHELL, Engineer. 
D, MAHONEY, Bath (accepted) . : « £,20e Og O 


StrouD.—May 28.—For Additions to General Hospital. 


Messrs. Medland & Son, Architects, 
Gloucester. 


SWINDON.—May 10.—For Additional School Accommoda- 
tion at Congregational Church Schools. 


Architect, Corn Exchange, Swindon. 


THIRLMERE AQUEDUCT.—May 20.—For Cast and Wrought 
Mr. G. H. Hill, C.E 


Albert Chambers, Albert Square, Manchester. 
WANDSWORTH.—May 2.—For Building Postmen’s Office. 


Ironwork and Rolled Steel Girders. 


The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
S.W. 


"WEST ARDSLEY.—May 5.—For Building Villa Residence. 
Mr. T. A. Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 


15 Clarence Street, 


Mr. W. H. Read 
‘ ae Bedford, for Mr. 


LUND, Architec 


12 Whitehall Place, 


T. Laver & Co, Bath. 
A. Hayward, Bath. 
G. Matthews, Bath. 


J. Ball, York Castle, Oldham. 


BEDFORD. 


For Erection of Warehouse, Shop and Offices, Midland Road, 


George Cooper, Seedsman. Mr. RICHARD 
t, Bedford. 


GEORGE HARRISON, Bedford (accepted ). 


BLAENGARW. 


For Building Chapel at Blaengarw, Garw Valley, Bridgend 
Glamorganshire. 


Mr. Evan Lewis, Architect, Forest 


Villa, Pontardawe. 


John Rees, Blaengarw ; : P 
THOMAS ROBERTS, Pontycymmer (accep/ed ) 


PUA Steele ene Me 
1,620 0 oO 


ed 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS.|) HULETT & GO., Lim,, 


HYDRAULIC 


IFTS. 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAsor’s Patent. 

THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 


55 & 56 High Holborn, London. 


“RELIANCE’\GAS FITTING, 


PLUMBING, 
HOT WATER, 


ELECTRIC BELLS. 


Work Garried Out under Efficient Management. 
Estimates and Designs upon application. 


SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED| 1889—GOLD MEDAL, PARIS—1889 


And Seventeen other Goup, SILVER, and BRONZE MEDALS, 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work.| W™- WOOLLAMS & CO., 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW. 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


——— 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


—_——_—_— 


Original Makers of 


ARTISTIC 
WALL-PAPERS, 


GUARANTEED 
FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths. 
ESTIMATES FOR PRIVATE PATTERNS FREE. 
Kindly note “Trade Mark,” a Bale of Wool branded YW and 

two Lambs Sec 2a 
uss:—l110 HIGH STREET (ear NCHESTER 
oa ene SquaRE), LONDON, W. 


DEATH & DISABLEMENT BY ACCIDENT. 


“JANUS” WORKS, Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company 


QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


OLUME XLII OF THE ARCHITECT. 
a Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d, 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


“= 


Assures £1,000 at Death and Full Benefits at £4 per annum. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 


Annual Income, £250,000. 80,000 Annual Policy-holders. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £285,000. 
Compensation Paid, £2,750,000. 


West End Office:—8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Head Office:-—-64 CORNHILL, LONDON,E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


CONTRACTS. 


HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 
COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 
Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Government, 
Municipal, or other Contracts of every description, at moderate 
rates. Office, 10 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the several 
Government Departments. 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at following very low prices : 13x43} Dry Wainscot Oak, 
57s. 9d. per square; 1X4} ditto, 483. ; 14x44 Pitch Pine, 28s. 6d. ; 
1X4 ditto, 233. yd. IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Hoaa Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 

Whaoé and Sawmills :_537 King’s Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 
Brauch Yard :—65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, Ww. 
Telephone 3,188. 

Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
ings. Deals. &e. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London,W.C. 
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ER aes S Rive Did CONWAY. 

For Building Church and Presbytery, Wilmer Road. Messrs. | For Construction of Cast-iron and Earthenware Pipe Sewers 
H. & E. MARTEN, Architects, 29 Manningham Lane, (1,280 lineal yards), with Manholes, Ventilators, Lamp- 
Bradford. holes, Flushing Chambers, &c., Providing and Laying 


Accepted Tenders. Cast-iron Water Pipes (1,400 yards), with Valves, Valve 


. North & Sons, Idle, mason . : : Se 2.07.2 saa 
Wy Newell bradiord; joiner ov: | 2) 864 oa | qhamber, Hydrants, Water eit) Mees aaeoamay 
Weardon & Roscoe, Bradford, plumber . 8200. (O4nO Winici palsOlicesliConwa ala! y ; 
T. Cordingley & Sons, Bradford, plasterer . 170 0 O E.R. ackals Marple d y- ; . , £1,800 0 0 
A. Hill & Son, Bradford, slater : : a) ESO Oo MO F. Collingwood, Rhy! ; ; ; 1.433 0 0 
For Building Twenty-four Cottages, Back Ryan Street, West | + Morris, Carnarvon . . . + + 1,420 0 © 
Bowling, Bradford. E. Jones, Conway . ‘ : ‘ ; - 35375°10 40 
Accepted Tenders. E. Roberts, Conway . ; : : ; . 1,354 0 © 
J. W. Holdsworth, Bradford, joiner . . «£760 0 0| J-Evans,Colwyn . . . « « + 4,233 © © 
G. Wilkinson, Bradford, slater . ; , =b195, 1 07.0 R. Malabar, Liverpool. ° : . » 1,029 2 5 
T. Bolton, Bradford, plasterer . . . «. 185 0 o| 7. BUGBIRCH, Carnarvon (accepied) . . 1,120 © © 
J. A. Flintoff, Bradford, plumber ; ; - eoOrtO tO 
W. Heslington, Bradford, painter. - + 48 © ©} For Building Villa near Conway, for Mr. J. H. Harrop. 
BURGESS HILL. if Griffiths, Conway . ° ° ° ° . £576 Io 690 
For Building Police Station, Burgess Hill. Mr. Henry Carp,| 2: Pritchard, Conway. Ye 
County Surveyor, Lewes. M. Parry,Conway . .  . .  * OG SO aes 
W. Bryant, Burgess Hil®) 5 — 2, Geen ale, O20 J. B. Jones, Llanrwst (accepied ) . . ae oe 
J. Finch, Hayward’s Heath . . 3,248 18 of FE Roberts,Conway . . + - Pia. ue vi 
Davey Bros., Brighton. ; : : 8296 Ore f 
E. J. Kent, Hayward’s Heath . : ; . 1,195 12 9 | For Additions to Fern Bank, Conway, for Mr. W. Sever. 
R. Pannett, Hayward’s Heath . : : ,* 3,195°"0 V0 J. GRIFFITHS, Conway (accepted ) : 4 . £270 0 O 
Humphreys & Son, Brighton . . . «| 41,189 15 I R. Pritchard, Conway.” 9...’ se 
S. Knight, Cuckfield . : . : : oPETso® oO E. Roberts, Conway . ; : ; i . 4253 to 6 
W. Oram, Burgess Hill . : : ‘ Oy tT 735i a ee 
Me Pees Shae Hill ; : : : oy O70 CORK. 
seh “BrowétHoratiats shia alk Fxg ee * % For pe tore Nice Messrs) W alias Bane ADs Fish 
/ treet, Cork. i ; «) MILL, Baise chitect. 
P. PETERS, Horsham (accepied ) : ; wwf, O50%0 FO Quantities by MchRukvaue atoeis 
CHOBHAM. Terence O’Flynn, Cork . ; ‘ ‘ i 41,350.. One 
For Additions to Trinity Church, West End, Chobham Mr. Samuel Thomas, Cork : . + 1,319,018 
THEOPHILUS ALLEN, Architect. Quantities by Messrs. John Sisk, Cork . - : : - » 130. pee 
Batterbury & Huxley. John Good, Dublin . ; : - : oorly240, Ones 
W. Watson, Ascot . : 3 : ; 2 35 Oe) Richard Longfield, Cork . F ‘ ‘ «/ 1,200 9086 
Harris, Woking : : : ; ; . I,154 0 O E. & P. O'Flynn, Cork. : ; - . Lfi74 9Ooem 
Nesmyth, Chertsey . : 5 ‘ : ats15O0 +O J. Delany, Cork : ‘ d F ; +. 4172s Gate 
E. Kemp, Frimley . ; : “ : T0057 80% 10 D. O’Callaghan, Cork : : ; : .- 1150 off 
Brown, Bracknell . : 4 3 : : 955 0 O D. Hegarty, Cork . , ; : : « . 1,097.00 a6 
Boice, Bagshot : : ; : : ; 924 0 0 E. FITZGERALD, Cork (accepied) . : « - 947 O48 


«“ ADAMNT, HULL.” aes, Es EE: . 5 E> SZ 4 Guts, Saltaire, 1867, and Brussels, 1888, 


#=~% “ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices:—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


d the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


Fawcett’s Fireproof Floor 


Se a “A UNIQUE CONSTRUCTION.” 


Vide Lecture by J. C. CUNNINGTON, Esq., on “ Fireproof Floors.” 


le) z 


SIMPLE. PERFECT. CHEAP. 


150,000 FEET ALREADY IN USE. 


Advantages over all others combined :—The lower flange of the iron joist is completely 
encased with Tubular Lintels, or permanent fireproof centring, and additionally pro- 
tected by the introduction of a cold-air current between the encasing material and the 
iron. The encasing material does not carry the floor load (sea illustration), but allows 
the concrete filling-in to bear direct on the lower flange of the iron joist. In buildings 
of the warehouse class the Tubular Lintels are placed in zigzag arrangem2nt, and 
form a finished ceiling without plaster. 


Further particulars and Estimates on application to 


MARK FAWCETT &GO., 


50 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. Z 
By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at 5 ort 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials, The system can be applied to floors composed of any size or shape blocks, 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving expense and being quite as sound and effective. Dry; 
noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &c. Nice appearance for living rooms. Polished tor dancing. Immovable 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also large 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices and Samples apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 


_ Offices—18A Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Also Hardwood Floors, with special joint for secretnailing. Thin Victoria Floors laid on dealorold floors, with special glue and secret nailed. 


va 


WOCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or | § 
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Pepe Rebuild: a SCRE ATT goats 

or Rebuilding Nave an isles of Abbeystrewry Ch 
County Cork. Mr. W. H. HILL, F.R LBA, renee. i 
Good, Dublin . ‘ . simi a . £1,920 
Sisk, Cork , : , : 1,902 
Casey, Skibbereen . aN se ahh 17 35 
Fitzgerald, Cork : : A : ; 1,709 
Levis, Skibbereen . : : ; : phe ko le 
Jones, Dunmanway . . . Ps 43 » 1,690 


CWMGORSE. 

For Building Baptist Chapel, Cwmgorse, Llanguicke, in the 
County of Glamorgan, South Wales. Mr. EVAN LEwiIs 
Architect, Forest Villa, Pontardawe. 

David Rees, Ystalyfera ‘ ; : 
JOHN WILLIAMS, Cwmgorse (accepied ) 
ELLESMERE. 

For Building House and Shop, Scotland Street, Ellesmere. 
Ae W. WyatTT, Architect, Wem. Quantities not sup- 
plied. 


oo0o00o00 
oo 0 00 © 


- £376 0 0 
AloeOm © 


W.H. Thomas, Oswestry . + £504.15 °0 
W. Howell, Ellesmere ; : : . er ozs fs O 
H. Sharman, Ellesmere ‘ : 569 © Oo 
G. Dodd, Whitchurch 543.0 © 


HECKMONDWIKE. 
For Building Draper’s Shop, Northgate, Heckmondwike, for 
the Industrial Co-operative Society, Limited. Messrs. S. 
Woop & SoN, Architects, Cheapside, Heckmondwike. 
Accepted Tenders. 


:) : LINLITHGOW. 
or Meee A of Waterworks, for the Police Commissioners 
r. JOHN A. WARREN, Engineer, 115 Welli 
Cea , Eng , 115 Wellington Street, 


Henderson, Matthew & Co. i -o | 
D. Murray, Maryhill, oo age ‘ ; Yee aa 


J. Mackay, Glasgow . : 

W. G. Flett, Pollokshields ous a . 
McDonald & Son, Hawick : ‘ 6,00 . 4 
Ai GalAlloal?; gaz tie) Heiss beh eae a as 
A. Gibson, Dalmellington : : : 73 cp 3 
R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh : : re ; 

J. Miller, Kirkintilloch Rite? hs He 2 eal ee 
G. McKay & Son, Broughty Ferry 5,631 14 : 
J. McKnight & Son, Uphall Legge 
T. PEATTIE, Bo'ness (accepted ) 5,152 o 6 


LONDON. 
For Carved Oak Chimneypieces, Panelled Ceiling, and Interior 
Joinery Work, for Mr. G. L. Watson, 8 Wimpole Street 
Mr. J. ARMSTRONG STENHOUSE, Architect. , 


C. HINDLEY & SONS (accepted ) : . £250 0 oO 


For Additional Repairs, Alterations, and Decorations at No. 10 
Saville Row, W. 


McCorRMICK & SONS (accepted ) «t,2h ou OmO 


Fisher & ee a eee mason . £856 14 10 

G. Mann, Heckmondwike, joiner : ors) SOR, ~ ae 
Raitsitlife: Heckmon aon eee a aa For pik and Girls’ Schoolrooms and Swimming Bath, for the 
J. Roberts, Cleckheaton, slater . : ; | 39:19 0 Central London Schoo! District, at Hanwell. Messrs. 
Grange & Cookson, Heckmondwike, plasterer . 16 0 © HENRY Jarvis & SON, Architects. Quantities by Mr. 

INVERNESS. W. Barnett. 

For Reconstruction of Market Buildings, Inverness, destroyed Stimpson & Co., Brompton Road . . £18,460 0 O 
by Fire last year. Hobbs & Co, Cecil Street, Strand 17,996 0 0 
Accepted Tenders. F. Dupont, Colchester 17, 535 0 0 
BremCWOLS eyo =) ih de . £1,537 17 9 | Longley & Co, Crawley... 17,432 0 0 
James Campbell, Inverness, mason . 5.007 550780 H. W. Pattinson, Charing Cross 17,237 me ee 
Noble & Burgess, plumber. : 7 588 10 oO J. F. Collinson, Teddington 17. commons 
William Macdonald, Inverness, carpenter A700 1,0 G. Gibson, Southall 16,920 aro 
Alexander Martin, plasterer... x ; aS7 Liat! W. Buckeridge, Kensington 16.8 50 0 0 
James Grey, Inverness, slater . : : 200015050 Kirk & Randall, Woolwich ye 419 0 0 
Thomas Tulloch, painter . 5 d 176.3" 5 Allen & Sons, Kilburn I 4,62 5 00 


SPRAGUE & CO: 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Brits or QuantiTixs, SpacrFicaTions & 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Puans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fally lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


eee ee 
Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFIOE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


Rerorts |METCHIM & SON, 


PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | “Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 


| QUANTITIES, éc., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with despatch. 
(Established 1841) 
20 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


now ready, price 6d. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


192 Fleet St.. London, Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, GROVER & CO. Zim) 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 

&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY 


SHAKESPEARE 


Railway Station, for all varieties of 


. BATH STONE 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 


Address YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilte. : 


| Woop 


{ Selected specially to suit Architects’ y 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 
Write for Iliustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


ET (Mr. WxiTeE’s SYSTEM) 
EZ yyy ig For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 

Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 
4 THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
Woop PavinG AND STEAM 
pe JoinERY WoRKS, 

B Clapham Junction, 8.W, 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &ec., 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of ail the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


QUEX IRON COMPANY, 


KILBURN, N.W. 
Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 


Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 


34 Caversham Road, 


ARTIST GLASS 


For all kinds of 
CHURCH DECORATION. 


-“CARBOLINEUM” | 


AVENARIUS. 

World-famed Preservative of Wood, Ropes, &¢., 
and Preventive of Dampness in Walls. 
Used with immense success by Military Authorities, Board 
of Works, Railway Companies, Tramways, Mines, Builders, 
Contractors, Public Gardens, Estates, Brewers, &e, &e. 


ANTIOXIDE 


(Registered). 
Sure Preventive of Rust on all kinds of Iron, Steel, and 
other Metals. Protector of Paint on Wood or Iron. Pro- 
tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to 
the weather. Finest Material for Producing Enamel Paints, 


nly to be had from 
PETERS, 


0 
BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, 


Or their authorised Agents. 
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LONDON—7-ontinued. 
For Sanitary Work, for the Bermondsey Vestry. 


: Three Years, 


Per Annum. per Annum. 
Fuller : : : . £2,800 0 0 £2,800 0 o 
Shelbourne & Co. . ‘ <452,000) GO 20 Z,500 O° 0 
Burton & Son . ea bee «4 82j200I01 170 2,000 O O 
Sales ‘ A : . 2,150l0 76 2,100 0 O 
E. Murrell & Co. « 2,360 “O52 37350760 1,0 
Knight : <<) ats 7OesOuLO — 


For Alterations and Conversion into Shop Premises, 40 Lad- 
broke Grove Road, Notting Hill. Mr. ARTHUR VERNON, 
F.S.L, Architect, 26 Great George Street, Westminster. 


Colley . ; : : : ‘ : ‘ . £629 0 0 
Watts . : . : : : : 576 18 oO 
ALDIN Bros. & DAVIES (accepted ) 522 0 0 


For Rebuilding the Daniel Lambert Hotel, Ludgate Hill and 
Ave Maria Lane, for Mr. R H. Barnes. Mr. H I. NEwrON, 
Architect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster. Quantities by 
Mr. F, Thomson, 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row. 


Holland & Hannen, Bloomsbury «£12,337. 0 oO 
Harris & Wardrop, Limehouse »- 12,268 '0 o 
W. Shurmur, Clapton 11,250 0 Oo 
Dove Bros, Islington F 1HOHOON yy fo) 
S. Godden, Bryanston Square 10,863. 6 70 
Mark, Edgware Road. 10,820 0 o 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich 10,820 0 o 
‘S. R. Lamble, Kentish Town . : 10,789 0 Oo 
Burman & Sons, Kennington Park 10,700 0 oO 
Perry & Co, Bow . : 2 10,665 o o 


PATMAN & FOTHERINGHAM, Holborn (ac- 
cepted ) 5 : : ; : : 10,453 0 0 
For Fireproof Construction. 
“THE PATENT METALLIC AND ARTIFICIAL STONE Co., Strand 
(accepted ). 
For Ironwork. 
J. ALLAN, SEN. & Co., Victoria and Vulcan Wharves, Upper 
Thames Street (accepted ). 


For Gasfitter Work to the Co.-k, Denmark Hill, Camberwell, 
for Messrs. Ayres & Co. Mr. H. I. NEwron, Architect, 
49 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
UNGAR & CO. (accepted). 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
~ __AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder's Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s, 6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 

Twelvye-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
IGLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 

Ask for “‘SURVEYING LIST.” 


WW. WATSON & SONS, 


Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


eh — a EAE pe) satel 
“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


JOHN 


112 Ibs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 Ibs. to 1d} inch ; 
% seven days. Fineness, 2,500 P 
. meshes to square inch. with less A 

%) than 10 per cent. residue. Over | \\} BEAN So's, 
\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardift if 

and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
jj crete Floors and Street Paving, 


ay 66 
7 ECLIPSE’ PORTLAND CEMENT 
jf Quick setting; test 3 parts 
/ Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
y per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
; carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Botts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESGRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
4 Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
Ilighest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 

\ “Model Dwelling,’’ New- 
2 castle Exhibition, 1887. er 
/) LIGHT SEA GREEN. f& 

$ j 
Ge DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60., 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


LONDON— continued. 
For Alterations and Repairs at Nos. 180 and 182 Seymour 
Street, Euston Square, for Mr. J. Podzus. Mr. W. F, 
POTTER, Architect. ; 


J. Kingdon, St. Pancras, ‘ A : . £280 0 oO 
T. G. Hawkins, Holborn . . : : «240. 050 
R. Bassano, St. Pancras. : : : - 234 16 0 
C. E. Norris, London . : ‘ . 210 0 0 
W. Wythe, Dalston . 5 ; ‘ . - 200.0 0 
J. T. PEPPIATT, Hoxton (accepted) . : - 195 oma 


For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the Noah’s Ark Public. 
house, Oxford Street, W. Mr. JOHN T. ALEXANDER, 


Architect. Quantities by Mr. Frederick Thomson. 
J. W. Hobbs & Co. . ‘ 3 i 3 . £4,500 0 0 
Mattock Bros. . - ; : f : 445333" ONG 
Puzey & Lumley : : ; ‘ ; - 4,325° One 
W. Titmas & Sons . ; ‘ < é . 44,293, 70 ee 
deo, Lan(sTOCN beri m5 k R ‘ , ‘ 4527 5. 8OleG 
J. Beale. A ; : P ; : . 4230800 
E. Toms 2 A ; - 4,219 0 0 
H. Burman & Sons . 4,0c0 0 O 
JOHN AULEY (accepted) 3,999 90 oO 


NOTTINGHAM. 
For Painting and Whitewashing, County Asyluin, Carlton 
Road, Nottingham. Mr. E. PURNELL HOOLEY, County~ 
Surveyor, Shire Hall, Nottingham. 


Painting. 


T. Day : . £700 0 0 
J. Smeeton . ‘4 - 650 0 0 
Dykes . ‘ 3 ‘ : ‘ . ; - 545 0 O 
H. Stokes . 3 - . F 2 P - 51610 o 
S. J. Walker : ; . " « 500 18 mG 
J. F. Gascoigne b : 2 ; : » 500 0 O 
E. Bray : 3 ; : , ‘ ; » 498 0 Oo 
F. H. Williams. . : : ; : -* 462°13 
Riley . , é : : : : : - 460 10 oO 
C. Scott 3 ; > , ; : : - - 460 ome 
H. Rossell . ps : : : ; 424 10°40 
Moss & Pykitt 420 “ets 
J. T. Preston 348 0 O 
A. Preece . ; ; 300 0 O 
STANFIELD & BEE (accepied) - 299 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate . .- 300 “ORIG 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, _ 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


DALE, 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
@ repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
AND 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed. Esti- 
| mates free Distance no {| 
object. 


THLEGRAMS— J 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.”’ 


THE LIMMER 4 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c, 


Samples eufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ce CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BLun Liss Lr, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim? 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


STEAM 


ENGINES 


In Small Sizes, 
CHAFF CUTTING, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
VENTILATING, 
we = PUMPING, &. 

E. S. HINDLEY. 


EL NDON_SHOW-ROOMS AND S 
ll QUEEN VICTORIA 
Works—BOURTON, DORSET. 


ESTAB.] LIMITED, (Is71. 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE- 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 


Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 
Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby 


; 


FOR 


4 


GRINDING, 


Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886. 

TORES— 

STREET, Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 64. 
OfSce ; 176 Strand, London, W.C. : 


f 
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SUPPLEMENT 


NOTTINGHAM — continued. 


Whitewashing. 
Dykes . 
Day . 
Bray . 
Riley 
Williams F 
Stanfield & Bee . 
J. Smeeton . 
Scott 
Rossell . ; : 
Hubbard & Stokes 
A. Preece , 
Wilson & Marm . 
T. Bow (accepted ) 
Preston : : 
Surveyor’s estimat 


NEWARK. 


For Building Brewery at Newark, for Messrs. James Hole & 
Co., Limited. Mr. WM. BRADFORD, Architect, Carlton 


Chambers, Regent Street. 


~ Wm. Wright & Sons, Lincoln. 
George Cowen, Lincoln . 


S. & W. Pattinson, Ruskington, Sleaford 


George Brown & Son, Newark 
Charles Baines, Newark. é 3 
SMITH & LUNN, Newark (accefted ) 


PAISLEY. 


For Building Roman Catholic Church, Paisley. 


READ. 


For Building Constitutional Club, Read. Mr. V. DUNKERLEY, 
; Architect, Burnley. 
¢ iS 4 a Accepted Tenders. 
196 0 0 G. Tomlinson, Sabden, mason. 
153 13 0 Langshaw & Sons, Whalley, joiner. 
150 12 0 Exors. of W. Foster, Padiham, slater. 
150 11 6 H. Lord, Burnley, plumber. 
150 0 0 T. S. Radcliffe, Burnley, plasterer. 
135 10 0 Seward & Co, Preston, heating engineer. 
132 14 7 T. H. Pickup & Co., Bury, ventilating engineer. 
Selon at RUSHDEN. 
100 © O}| For Building Two Cottages, Rushden. Mr, FREDERICK 
98 10 oO MILLER, Architect. 
ETM Se) Building and Carpenter's Work. 
48 0 0 J. Underwood, Wellingboro’ E ; ~ L419 
£593 2.9 W. Hickinbottom, Northampton. ") 238404 
Bayes & Son, Rushden ; 375 


H. Knight, Rushden : ¢ : 

Dawkins Bros, Wellingboro’ . : : : 
WHITTINGTON & TOMLIN, Rushden (accepted) . 
T. Swindall, Rushden . : 


oo 
NI 
bE 
—! 
©, 0 GFo,0 0 0 
OD C 0 0 0'6 


Painting, Plumbing and Glazing. 


£10,379 0 0 W. TINDALL, Ruskden (accepled) . j 7 Th © & 
10,349 90 O SEVENOAKS. , 

10,153 © O| For Execution of the Chevening Waterworks, for the Seven- 

10,051 O O oaks Rural Sanitary Authority. 

9,950 0 O Woodhams & Fry, Greenwich . - - 27250 OmeO 

9,534 0 O J. H. Heatham, London ; : : an gt srund btm Fh 

G. Osenton, Westerham . - . 5 C07nn OmO 

J. Bloomfield, Tottenham 665 o oO 

W.S Freeman, Otford é 645 0 O 

Messrs, J. PEATTIE, Otford (accepted ) 5714107 0 


Pucin & Pucin, Architects, Westminster. 


Accepted Tenders. 


STOCKPORT. 


For Building Primitive Methodist Chapel, Lancashire Hill, 


William M‘Ghee, Paisley, mason. 


Allan & Baxter, Glasgow, joiner. 
Wallace & Connell, Glasgow and Paisley, plumber, glazing 


and painting. 


William Gillespie & Sons, Paisley, slater. 
John Fraser, Paisley, plasterer. 


Cost over £5,000. 


Meadows, Heaton Norris. «£2,194. 0) 
J. Broadhurst, Stockport . + 4,.2,000 6 0.50 
Brown & Son, Stockport . 2.017 0g 0 
Gerrard, Swinton . ‘ é ; 1,940 0 O 
JosIAH BRIGGS, Stockport (accepéed) 1,890 0 O 
R. Whitell, Manchester : 707 Onto 


—— 


——— 


= 
— 


MAW & CO., LIMITED, will forward on application Pattern Books or Special Designs, with Estimates 


for ail kinds of Floor and Wall Tiling. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Show-rooms of 


A MeSAIC 


[MAJOLIC 


TI 


-PLAIN 


Stockport. 
77 King Street, Manchester. 


Mr. J. D. MouLp, A.RI.BA., Architect, 
Quantities by Architect. 


IES 


ORNAMENTAE. 


or WALES, HSARTHS . | Pos 
EMBOSSED. GLAZED, 
PRINIED,PAINIED, 


§ ENCAUSIIC. 


their appointed London Ageuts, Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 100 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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SLAITH WAITE. ‘ 
For Works at St. James’s Church, Slaithwaite. 
KIRK & SONS, Architects, Huddersfield. 
Accepted Tenders. 
E. Eagland & Sons, Slaithwaite, mason. 
J. Varley & Sons, Slaithwaite, joiner. 
W. Wilkinson, Slaithwaite, plasterer. 
F. Goodall, Marsden, plumber. 
W. & P. Holroyd, Huddersfield, painter. 
W. E. Jowitt, Huddersfield, slater. 


TWICKENHAM. 

For General Repairs, Decorations, New Drains, and Sanitary 
Works at Crossdeep Lodge. 

McCormick & SONS (accepted) ‘ 


WATFORD. 
For Inter:or Joinery Work and Parquet Flooring, &c, for Mr. 
G. WAILES, Watford. Mr. J. ARMSTRONG STENHOUSE, 


Messrs. J. 


-£390 0 0 


Architect. 
C. HINDLEY & SONS (accefted ) _£160 0 0 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 
For Building Bridge at Wellingborough. 
Henson . , ; : : : - £3,775 101.0 
WILMSLOW. 


For Building House for Mrs. A. A. Smith, Wilmslow. Mr. 
G. B. RAWCLIFFE, Architect, 5 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 
Quantities by Architect. 


L. Brown. : : - £844 4 6 
Massey & Son +2. 0300807 -O 
W. H. Brown 799. 0 0 
Royle & Sons 739 9 90 
J. R Coates. : : : : 72a LG pO 
S. MELLOR (accepted ) : : 690 oO oO 


Painting, Concrete Floors, and Outside Wall-Facing not 


included. 


TRADE NOTES. 


A WESLEYAN chapel is about to be built in Union Street, 
Carlisle, from the plans of Mr. James Leslie. The building 
will be heated by Grundy’s hot-air system. 

AT the quarterly meeting of the East Riding County 
Council held at Beverley, plans for the erection of County 


Council buildings, estimated to cost 4,300/, were passed. The 
expenditure of 1,350/. for the extension of the female infirmary 
at the Lunatic Asylum was also approved of. 

THE managers of the Western Infirmary, Glasgow, have 
received sanction from the Dean of Guild Court. to make 
additions to the nurses’ pavilion in University Avenue at a cost 
of 7,0c0/, 

THE Trustees of the Masonic Boys’ School, of Wood 
Green, have authorised an outlay of 3,000/, for alterations to 
provide increased accommodation for boys. 


EXTENSIVE alterations and improvements have been made 
to the Vauxhall Station of the London and South-Western 
Railway, and special attention has been paid to the ventilation 
of the signal-boxes, &c , the extraction of the vitiated air being 
effected by the latest improved form of Messrs. Robert Boyle 
& Son's patent self-acting air-pump ventilators. 


A HANDSOME brass eagle lectern has been presented to the 
parish church of St. Thomas, Birmingham, replacing one 
which was provided when the pulpit was erected, and which was 
found to be inadequate in size for such a large church. It is 
in memory of the father of one of the churchwardens, and is 
given by his family. The work was entrusted to Messrs. Jones & 
Willis, of Birmingham and London. 

MR. G. SHREWSBURY, the proprietor of the Calda instan- 
taneous water-heater, has removed his offices and show-rooms 
from 122 Newgate Street, London, E.C, to larger and more 
convenient premises at 36 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 

VERY extensive alterations and additions are being made to 
the Belvidere Fever Hospital, Glasgow, for the City Corpora- 
tion, and special attention is being paid to the ventilation, 
which is being carried out by Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co., 
ventilating engineers, London and Glasgow, their latest 
improved form of self-acting exhaust roof ventilator being 
used for the extraction of the vitiated and foul air. This firm 
has just completed the ventilation of the new Fever Hospitals 
at Dundee and Paisley. 


A SITE at the corner of Charles Street, Golborne, has been 
fixed on for the erection of a new police station, 


THE Imperial Pottery, Longton, belonging to Messrs. 
T. Forester & Sons, has been totally destroyed by fire, the 
damage being estimated at from 10,000/ to 12,000/. Messts. 
Forester had only been in possession of the works three weeks, 
and had provided new machinery at a cost of 5,000/, 


, 0 
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G. A. WIL 
21 QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 
Experienced Fitters of all kinds of Inside and Outside 
Blinds for Town and Country Houses, Mansions, 
Institutions, &c. 

ESTIMATES and SUGGESTIONS, with PATTERNS, 


readily given. 
Established over a Quarter of a Century. 


*\y 


C. H. MABEY, 
SCULPTOR, 


sive Stock of NEW DESIGNS for Internal and 
External Plaster, 


& ff 


Or Cement Decoration, for Buildings in all Styles. 


MODELLING AND CARVING. 


= » 


MODELLER, CARVER, &c. 


Invites the attention of Architects and others to an exten- 


\» \ A ; : \ = ) } x : 
MS & SON, Zaye oes SINUS |FIBROUS PLASTER 
1é PUBLIC BUILDINGS i 

| ¥ RESIDENCES 


FIGURE AND ARCHITECTURAL 


PATENT “ ECLIPSE” IMPERISHABLE 
GLAZING. 


For Roofs of Railway Stations, 
Conservatories, &c., &c, 


MELLOWES & CO., 


CORPORATION STREET, SHEFFIELD, 
(Formerly Primrose & Mellowes.) 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer, 
To H.M. Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
¢ Department, Admiralty, dc. 
Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instruments of every 
description of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 
rate prices, Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 
Address, 4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street, Westminster, 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885, 


Markets, 


a ES De a ee Pll 
Tipucee CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


<fSy |CARVING IN MARBLE, STONE 


IMIS ADC 2 & TPS ; 
NHAC A Ss EY of WOOD, BRICK, OR CEMENT 
Saar |CEILING FLOWERS, CORNICE ENRICH- 

2 Eye TE y ’ 
aia! aa MENTS, CAPITALS, TRUSSES, 


ENRICHED PANELS, CHIMNEYPIECES, 
&e. &e. . 


REREDOSES, PULPITS, FONTS, 
5 TOMBS, MONUMENTS. 

1, 14 & 2 PRINCES MEWS, STOREY'S GATE 

WESTMINSTER, S.w. 5 

it 


2 KING EDWARD'S WORKS 


sKINC EDWARDS ROADI 
IRMINCHAM 


JZOPSORS SARE 


Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W C. 
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GIBBS’ oe GIBBY’ PATENT | GIBBS’ PATENT 


Noiseless Quflet Ventilator. 


| Noiseless Outlet Ventilator, 


WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTO 


From iz'= each. | 


In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY. THE 
ADMIRALTY HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE | 
LEADING STEAMSHIP GOM?ANIES «ND ARCHITECTS | 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 

THEIR QUALITIES AND CAP4BiLITIES HAVE STOOD THE 

BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS. PRACTICAL TBST of TIME. 


(Rd. Design.) 


CHEAPEST, | | KINDLY 
BE HONGEST, i Steet | . COMPA TA selena 
1 . Oy Ox Design.) ae 
BEST VENTILATOR "PRICE. 


IN THE MARKET. 


Ag Q 
Bi ; a 
oF : ay 
a aor | a 
aH B28 | Be 
H < asters | H 2 
O y= | nae 
n | ee | Oo 8 AY { Pe 
RD Ey 4a A 
isa a me) 
oes S | 4B 
o> . Wet |) i. CRs | 3 
a Nowe (cicules Front). 


SrronG GALVANISED BOARD SCHOOL 
PATTERN. 


TAMU 


GOTHIC. 


Soin Pree PATTERN. 


TNL 


AAT liv a 


: in Tt 


A | 


TTT 


WW 
o 
VA 
\ 
\ 


WS 


\\ 
A\\ \ 


(hevisteiad Design.) “4 
PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


No. 3 (Registered Dee aS 
Gipps’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 
EXTRACTOR. } 


PRICE LIST— EX-WORKS, LIVERPOOL, (Subject to Alteration without Notice.) 
ROOF VENTILATORS, Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong (Jalvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint, 


Extractor, 12 in. dia. 4 to 6 in. pipe. Mahe 11 6 Extractor, 20in. dia. .....- oe 1g in. pipe..&3 5 O Extractor, 36 in, dia, ...... cag to 18 in. pipe.. £9 6 e 
. v6 . - 4 Saleseiets: 0 DOULS ) ae 1 ” 42 = have 6to20 ,, B. 
1 Sa ch hoes 2 515 Gil co Rae ee cts, aia eee AT yA ena ae EA 1191624 Be D6 LB 2O 
” » : ” he | i 30 13 015 od 10 O 54 2) to 27 19 0 O 
” 18 » Me CO!D) yy aan OO | ” ” ssit eee 1” $3 ” ” Oreeeee ” st: 


New Illustrated Catalcgue and all further Particulars miy be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN G BL SON, 


: WARMING, VENTILATING ANv CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone Number, 1389. Te Gare Liverpool, 


rm 


Chief Offices 


10 
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A NEW police station is to be erected at Camberley, anda 
P 
plot of ground has just been purchased for the purpose. 


IT is proposed to make alterations in the inside of St. John’s 
Retail Fish Market, Liverpool, and execute repairs to the 
market, together with the rebuilding of the present shops in the 
market, at a cost not exceeding 4,000/. 


AT the new Board school opened in Clarendon Street, 
Nottingham, the floors have been laid with Lowe’s patent 
wood-block flooring in pitch pine. Mr. Roger L. Lowe has also 
carried out the oak floor in the large hall at the Town Hall, 
Congleton. 


WE are informed that the directors of the Swan United 
Electric Light Company, Limited, have decided to pay an ad 
zutertm dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum for the 
six months ending March 31, 1890, to be distributed in accord- 
ance with the articles of association. 

AT a meeting held in Greenock on Monday, the 28th ult., 
it was decided to build a new Congregational church on the site 
of the present building in St. Laurence Street, the expenditure 
to be limited to 2,000/, 

NEW rules signed by the Liverpool Master Builders’ 
Association and the Liverpool United Committee of Carpenters 
and Joiners came into force on Thursday, the Ist inst. It is 
now agreed that the hours of work shall be 55 per week 
in summer, and for the four winter months 59 hours in shop, 
and 4734 hours outside, the summer wages to be 8d. per 
hour (an increase of 3¢@), and the winter wages 8¢ in shop 
and 83d. outside (an increase of 3d@.). Overtime from 5:30 on 
Saturday afternoon until starting time on Monday is to be paid 
at the rate of double time instead of time and a half, and Bank 
holidays are to be paid at the rate of time and a half instead of 
single time. 

THE new hospital, Stockton-on-Tees, is nearing completion, 
and is being warmed and ventilated throughout by means of 
Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, grates, patent exhaust- 
roof ventilators, inlet tubes, &c. The large wards are warmed 
by means of Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues, 
and the smaller wards by means of Manchester grates, all 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


AT the special meeting of the Montrose School Board plans 
for the new sessional school sanctioned by the department were 
finally approved of. The building is to accommodate 778 

pupils, and the total cost is estimated at 6,250/. 
catia idienaiaiaeaatal 


Telegraphic Addresses; 


THE Dundee master joiners have agreed tonew by-laws drawn 
up by the men, and a strike with reference to the payment of 
time and a half for overtime has thus been averted. 

AY the annual meeting of the York School of Art on 
Wednesday, the 30th ult., Mr. North, the chairman, said the 
increase in the number of students at the present moment had 
obliged them to seek for increased accommodation at the Fine 
Art Institution, and that 1,000/, would have to be expended in 
structural alterations. 

Tue plans of Mr. G. Washington Brown have been adopted 
for the erection of the Swan Memorial Buildings at Kirkcaldy, 
the cost of which, with furnishing, is estimated at about 3,000/. 

‘‘ THEODORA neither danced nor sung nor played on the 
flute. Her skill was confined to the pantomime arts; she 
excelled in buffoon characters, and as often as the comedian 
swelled her cheeks, and complained with a ridiculous tone and 
gesture of the blows that were inflicted, the whole theatre of 
Constantinople resounded with laughter and applause,” writes 
Edward Gibbon in “ The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” This phase of the great Empress’s character Miss 


Grace Hawthorne has well portrayed in her excellent imper- — 


sonation of Theodora in Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Birmingham and Brighton ; and on Monday, May 5, 
she will present the same to a London audience at the 
Princess’s Theatre, when she will be supported by Mr. Leonard 
Boyne as Andreas, by Mr. W. H. Vernon as Justinian, and by 
Mr. Charles Cartwright as Marcellus. New scenery is being 


ae 


painted, and many new costumes will be added to the 


wardrobe. 

As an appropriate feature in the life-picture of Africa, 
which will be illustrated in the arena section of the forthcoming 
French Exhibition at Earl’s Court, Englishmen will have an 
opportunity of seeing the great sensation of Paris, viz. lions 
driven by their proprietor in a Roman chariot. 


BIRMINGHAM AND LIVERPOOL SHIP CANAL. 


DuRING the summer of 1888, says the Birmingham Post, a 
largely attended public meeting was held at the Queen’s Hotel, 


Birmingham, to consider a scheme suggested by Mr. Beriah H. 


Shepherd, engineer, for the construction of a canal to place 
Birmingham and the Midlands in direct communication with 
the sea, via the Weaver Navigation and the River Mersey. A 
few months later a sub-committee, which had been appointed to 
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examine the project, reported generally in its favour, and it was 


_ resolved to open a guarantee fund, and to undertake a complete 


detailed survey of the whole route. Little has been heard of the 
matter lately, but we understand that it has been pushed for- 
ward diligently, and, having regard to the magnitude of the 
undertaking, considerable progress has been made. 
place, the detailed survey has been made, this work having been 
entrusted to Sir James Brunlees and Mr. McKerrow, of West- 
minster, in co-operation as regards certain features of the 
scheme with Mr. Edwin Clark, the eminent hydraulic engineer. 
At their suggestion and that of some of the principal land- 
owners upon the route, some modifications of the course of the 
proposed canal have been adopted, which it is believed will be 
a considerable improvement. Various negotiations have also 
been carried on whereby the obtaining of Parliamentary autho- 
rity for the project will be facilitated. The application to Par- 
liament is now the next important step to be taken, and at their 
last meeting, which was held on Thursday, the committee 
approved of steps being taken with this object. The project, 
we are informed, has been very favourably received by the 
various landowners along the route, and receives support from 
the Weaver Navigation Trust, the Manchester Ship Canal, and 
the authorities of the Mersey Docks. It is estimated, there- 
fore, that the cost of obtaining an Act of Parliament will not 
exceed 30,0007. Notices will be given for a Bill to be intro- 
duced into Parliament next session. 

Since the project was first brought forward an important 
alteration has been decided upon. It was originally proposed 
that the canal should be 11 feet in depth, with a minimum 
width of 60 feet, but under the advice of Sir J. Brunlees and 
Mr. McKerrow the width will be increased to 72 feet. This 
will give a canal of sufficient capacity to accommodate sea- 
going vessels of 300 tons burden, or barges of 4ootons. A 
notable feature in the scheme is the large extent to which locks, 
as a means of ascending from a low level to a higher, or Ute 
versa, will be replaced by a system of hydraulic lifts such as 
are how in use on several Continental canals. The total cost 
of the canal is estimated at from two and a half to three 
millions sterling. 

The route of the canal is from Birmingham, through the 
Black Country, to Wolverhampton ; thence, in a line almost 
due north, to Stoke-on-Trent, through the heart of the 
Potteries, and then, in a north-westerly direction, to Kidsgrove, 
Wheelock and Winsford, where the canal will meet the 


“We aver at a place called the Top Flashes. The distance from 
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Birmingham to this peint is 61 miles. Twenty miles along the 
Weaver brings us up to the Mersey at Weston Point, 15 miles 
above Liverpool, and in immediate proximity to the seaward 
extremity of the Manchester Ship Canal. The whole water- 
way from Birmingham to Liverpool would thus measure 94 
miles. Brunlees and McKerrow’s survey shows that the pro- 
posed route, while it will serve a large number of important 
centres of industry both in South and North Staffordshire, at 
present sadly crippled through the want of ready access to 
the coast, is eminently practicable, and involves many fewer 
engineering difficulties than might have been expected, con- 
sidering that descent has to be made from the elevated table- 
land of the Midlands to a point only 53 feet above the sea-level. 
The canal would start on the north-west side of Birmingham, 
at an elevation above the sea of 453 feet, and after 
some alternate depression and elevation would rise again at 
Bath Pool, near Trentham, to a point which is 460 feet above 
sea-level. Upon the whole the ground is most favourable for 
the changes of level which have to be effected. Between 
Birmingham and Bilston there are one or two heavy cuttings, 
especially between the city and Smethwick, in which locality 
the existing Birmingham and Wolverhampton Canal also runs 
between high banks. Some fears have been expressed that the 
carrying of a new canal through a district so honeycombed by 
mines will be difficult and costly to maintain, but these fears 
are not shared by the engineers. The thick coal measures 
which will have to be passed over have been worked out, and 
no further subsidences are anticipated; while the canal will 
have this advantage over the older canals, which in many 
places were mere deep ditches—that its bed will be puddled ad 
initio, and the sides concreted to a depth of 9 feet. These 
concrete sides will be adopted throughout the canal as a means 
of securing the walls from being washed away and filling up 
the bottom, a provision the more necessary as it is expected 
that a large part of the traffic will be by trains of barges drawn 
by tugs at a much greater rate than the horse traction on the 
smaller canals. ‘The increase of the width of the canal advised 
by the engineers from 60 feet to 72 feet has as one of its objects 
to facilitate a greater speed of transit, by affording more 
freedom for the movement of the displaced water. It is esti- 
mated that the barges will be enabled to be propelled econo- 
mically at a speed of from 8 to 9 miles an hour. Between 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton there is a slight rise te 4723 
feet above sea-level, but in going through Wolverhampton 
several other canals and railways have to be passed. To get 
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beneath these obstacles an important hydraulic lift will have 
to be introduced giving a drop of 60 feet. The proposed 
hydraulic lifts, as may be seen from some interesting photo- 
graphs at the offices of the promoters in Corporation Street, 
consist of pairs of tanks or caissons, one of which is elevated 
opposite the high level of the canal, and the other depressed 
opposite the low level. They run between guides, and are 
raised by a ram of 6 feet diameter under the centre of each. 
The waters in the two rams are in connection, so that the one 
tank balances the other, unless the equilibrium is disturbed by 
means of an accumulator, and by an ingenious device the 
caissons will toa large extent perform their own work. The 
device in question works on this principle. We will suppose 
that a boat has entered the upper caisson, and has been shut in 
by means of a watertight gate, while another, proceeding in a 
contrary direction, has also entered the lower caisson, working 
parallel with it. The accumulator is put into operation to raise 
the lower caisson to the extent of 9 inches, with the result that 
the upper one is lowered to a corresponding degree. An 
additional 9 inches of water is then run into the higher 
caisson, thereby so increasing its weight that it continues its 
descent of its own accord, and exerts pressure on the ram of the 
companion caisson sufficient to raise it to the high level. The 
water-gates are then opened, and the boats proceed upon their 
way. The ascent or descent is accomplished at the rate of 
20 feet per minute, and with the trifling waste of the quantity of 
water which is involved in filling up the narrow space required 
for the play of the caisson between itself and the canal end on 
the upper level. A drop of 60 feet, such as is proposed to be 
provided for by the hydraulic apparatus at the entrance to 
Wolverhampton, would, under the old system, require a flight 
of about ten locks, with a very large expenditure of water. 
Between Wolverhampton and Penkridge there is a further 
fall of about 80 feet, which will be made at two points. From 
the Birmingham side of Penkridge northwards the survey 
shows a run of 21 miles without any change of level. This, 
however, brings the canal to Trentham, where, as already indi- 
cated, another table-land is encountered. Near Kidsgrove a 
short tunnel will have to be made, its length not exceeding 
300 or 400 yards. From Harecastle to Wheelock the route is 
practically parallel with the Trent and Mersey Canal, with 
which, as with various branch canals, connections are proposed 
to be made. This length of the Trent and Mersey Canal 
involves a good part of a day’s work in passing through two 
flights of locks, making altogether twenty-five in a distance of 


TRADE MARK, 


Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent, 


7 miles. In the new canal the change of level will be accom- 
plished by three or four hydraulic lifts similar to the one above 
described in connection with Wolverhampton From Wheelock 
there is a run of 5 or 6 miles without any change of level. At 
Winsford the canal reaches its termination, a descent accom- 
plished in two stages enabling it to pass under the London and 
North-Western Railway and the Middlewich branch of the 
Shropshire Union Canal, and to communicate with the Top 
Flashes, well-known deep places of the River Weaver. 
The locks on the course of the Weaver are 220 feet 
long by 42 feet wide and 15 feet deep, and will carry 
four vessels at one time, each with 250 tons of cargo. 
The Weaver Navigation is a trust which, under the 
management of Mr. T. B. Hughes, pays about 20,090/. a year 
to the Cheshire county rates from tolls alone. It has been 
ascertained that favourable terms can be obtained from the 
trustees for the traffic coming from the Birmingham Canal. 
The Weaver empties itself into the Mersey at a spot where 
there is never less than 13 feet of water, which will render the 
traffic independent of tidal considerations. Mention has been 
already made of the circumstance that the mouth of the 
Weaver is close to the Manchester Ship Canal, and the latter 
will, therefore, be a link in the chain of water communication 
from the metropolis of the Midlands to that of the cotton dis- 
trict. Access to the sea is the primary object to be gained by 
the scheme, but direct and commodious communication between 
North Staffordshire and South Staffordshire will be also of 
immense value, and, it is expected, give rise to an immense 
amount of profitable traffic. The promoters of the scheme 
assure us that they have been much encouraged by the manner 
in which it has been received by persons of great influence, and 
if they can obtain their Act of Parliament they have confidence 
that the capital for constructing the canal will be readily forth- 
coming. Mr. Beriah H. Shepherd has been appointed secretary 
to the committee ; Messrs. Johnson & Co., Birmingham, and 
Mr. James Slater, of Darlaston, are acting as solicitors ; and 
Messrs. Harris, Martin & Harris as surveyors. 


BUILDER AND SOLICITOR.—IMPORTANT JUDGMENT. 


IN the Queen’s Bench Division the case of Booth v. Boutflower 
was heard before Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams and Mr. Justice 
Lawrance, it being a motion on the part of the defendant either 
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that the matters in dispute should be referred back to the 
official referee, or that judgment in the action should be entered 
in his favour. 

Counsel for the defendant said that the plaintiff was a 
builder, and the defendant a member of a respectable firm of 
solicitors in Manchester. The action came on for trial before 
Mr. Justice Stephen at the Manchester Assizes in May last, and 
was referred by his lordship with consent of the parties to the 
official referee. After a hearing extending over nine or ten days, 
the official referee gave a certificate that the plaintiff had 
established his claim for 1,581/. 25. 1od., and directed judgment 
accordingly with costs. The defendant wanted a larger house, 
and employed the plaintiff to build it; and the case for the 
defendant was that, as the plaintiff had a staff of men whom he 
desired to employ, he offered to build the house at cost price, 
Mr. Boutflower finding the money for wages, materials, &c. 
The plaintiff, however, claimed 690/. 15s. as builder’s profit for 
his services, and for lending plant and men for the work. As 
to that the official referee found for the builder for 669/.; but 
although Mr. Boutflower objected to the finding, Mr. Booth 
producing no books, he would accept the result. Mr. Bout- 
flower’s dissatisfaction related rather to a transaction with 
regard to some chief rents which the plaintiff owned on land in 
a neighbourhood that was just then forming between two and 
_ three miles from the centre of Manchester. The defendant 

purchased chief rents amounting to 115/. per year after paying 
over certain rents to which the property was subjected. The 
plaintiff now asserted that the defendant was to re-sell to a 
nominee, and that as Mr. Boutflower afterwards sold at a proat, 
he ought to account to him for the profit as trustee. The 
profit from the re-sale was 7772. Ios., and the official referee 
awarded the plaintiff that amount, as well as a further sum 
of 1342. 12s. 6d, which was the full extent of the claim. The 
official referee did not make any allowance for the fact that Mr. 
Boutflower purchased the rents subject to all the risks that 
arose from taking property in a partly developed district ; and 
he awarded the plaintiff 4 per cent. upon the amount of the 
profit, regardless of the circumstance that Mr. Boutflower 
really bought the equity of redemption only, the property 
being subject to mortgages, on one of which Io per cent, 
interest was paid, and on others 5 per cent. The bargain 
between the parties was an absolute sale, and not a sale in 
which Mr. Boutflower had to account to Mr. Booth in the event 
of profit being realised. 


Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams said he was of opinion that 


the judgment of the official referee was right. The only ques- 
tion was whether the transaction could be allowed to stand, 
having regard to the relations between the parties ; because» 
although a solicitor was not prevented from purchasing from a 
client, still he must show that the bargain was a fair one. Mr. 
Boutflower produced evidence to prove that the. price paid for 
the chief rents was the full price. If that had been the only 
question for the Court, he should have held that the price was 
the full price, and that Mr. Boutflower believed it was so. He 
was anxious to say that, because Mr. Ambrose seemed to be 
under the impression that Mr. Boutflower’s character was at 
stake in this matter, but that was not so. It was not, however, 
enough for Mr. Boutflower to show that he gave a fair and full 
price ; he must also show that he divested himself of his 
character of solicitor at the time of the transaction so far as to 
negative the presumption that the client would be likely to be 
influenced by the advice of the solicitor in the matter. He did 
not think that Mr. Boutflower had succeeded in showing that, 
and under those circumstances the application to send the 
case back to the official referee must be refused. 

Mr. Justice Lawrance was of the same opinion. There was 
no reflection upon the character of Mr. Boutflower. That 
gentleman acted in the double capacity of solicitor and banker, 
and the only suggestion was that as banker he held his arms 
rather too close. 

The motion was refused. 


THE THIRLMERE WATERWORKS. 


THE Thirlmere works are, the Manchester Guardian says, 
now in full swing in the Lake District, another step towards 
their completion being effected by the perforation of Moor How. 
This is the second longest tunnel on the line, being 3,040 yards 
in length. The longest is Dunmail Rise, having a length of 
5,165 yards. It is expected that the workers in the latter will 
meet during the next three or four weeks ; whilst the third in 
size, Nab Scar, 1,419 yards, has been completed for a consider- 
able time. There is still some heavy work to be done in 
putting down the immense iron pipes through some of the 
deeper valleys, such as Stock Ghyll, Skelghyll, and Troutbeck. 
The boring of the tunnel through solid rock which is to form 
the outlet from the lake of compensation water into St. John’s 
Beck to the extent of 4,126,425 gallons per day is in progress, 
as is the diversion of the main road from Wythburn to Keswick. 
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Messrs. Morrison & Mason have pushed forward their work 
over a length of 13 miles 1,233 yards from Thirlmere, the 
contract for which amounts to 222,287/., whilst work thereon to 
the extent of 18,4717. was previously executed under Messrs. 
Vernon & Co. This may be considered the most forward 
towards completion of any of the contracts.. The succeeding 
one, No. 4, originally let to Mr. T. W. Chester, was not so 
fortunate, and the works have been relet to Messrs. Monk & 
Newall, of Liverpool, at a trifle over 135,000/. The following 
length of 16 miles 480 yards is in a much more forward 
condition. The contract for this is 141,8132, Messrs. John 
Aird & Sons come next with 14 miles 1,404 yards, which leads 
to the Ribble, and is let at 163,7452. Though but sixteen 
months have elapsed since this contract was let, a considerable 
amount of work has been got through. 


THE RIBBLE NAVIGATION BILL, 


THE Bill promoted by the Preston Corporation to carry into 
effect the interim report of the Special Commission on the 
Navigation of the Ribble has come before a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, and the Local Government Board have 
prepared a report on the proposed new borrowing powers for 
the guidance of the members. The Board direct attention to 
the fact that if the proposed powers of borrowing are granted 
the corporation will be empowered to borrow, for the purposes 
of the Ribble Navigation Acts, nearly 1,000,000/, besides such 
further amounts as they are authorised to borrow for the pay- 
ment of interest under the Acts of 1883, 1888, and 1889, and the 
unlimited further sums which the Board of Trade may from 
time to time sanction. The report states that according to the 
latest returns which the Board have received as to the financial 
position of the corporation, viz. the returns of their receipts and 
expenditure for the year ended March 25, 1889, the assessable 
value of the borough for the purposes of a borough rate is 
334,1742 It would therefore appear to be proposed that the 
corporation should be empowered to borrow for the purposes of 
the Ribble Navigation Acts to the extent of nearly three times 
the assessable value of the borough. In connection with the 
proposed borrowing powers and the present financial position 
of the corporation, the Board further states that in their reports 
on the Bills promoted by the corporation for the previous Acts 
they pointed out that the construction and maintenance of docks 
and harbours were matters not coming within the scope of the | 


ordinary duties of local authorities, and that the rapid increase 
which had taken place of late years in the indebtedness of 
urban authorities, and the many calls which had been made, 
and were likely to be made in the future, upon such authorities 
to carry out works and to incur debts for purposes coming within 
the scope of their own duties, were reasons which, in the opinion 
of the Board, rendered it expedient that great caution should 
be exercised in conferring upon these authorities the power of 
borrowing money to be applied to other purposes.. On the 
present occasion the Board think it right to state that they 
consider that the above remarks are still applicable to the 
present Bill and to the proposals contained therein. Moreover, 
the sum proposed to be borrowed under the Bill for dredging 
purposes, viz. 80,000/., is in excess of the amount, viz. 66,000/., 
recommended in the report of the commissioners appointed by 
the Board of Trade to be expended for these purposes. As 
regards the proposal to borrow for the payment of interest, the 
Board think it right to point out that the power is one which 
has rarely been conferred on a local authority, and that if it is 
granted the effect of its being exercised may be to add very 
materially to the capital expended on the works in question. — 
In conclusion, the Board suggest that unless very exceptional 
grounds are given for the insertion of the power it should be 
omitted, and that in the event of the principle of the payment 
of interest out of capital being accepted, the period for which 
any such payment is allowed should be carefully considered by 
the committee, and should not exceed the period allowed for 
completion of the particular works on which the borrowed 
moneys on which interest is payable have respectively been 
expended, 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A QUARTERLY Court of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers 
was held on April 25, 1890, at the Guildhall, the Master (Mr. 
W. H. Bishop) presiding, 

The Chairman reported the meetings which had been held 
during the quarter in various parts of the country in connection 
with the registration scheme initiated by the Company, the 
meetings having been held at Glasgow, Nottingham, Liverpool, 
Bristol, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Cork, Aberdeen, Sheffield, Lincoln, 
Dundee, Brighton, Leeds, Hull, Plymouth, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Manchester, Leicester, and at the Guildhall, the latter being one 
meeting of Examiners and 


two meetings of the Registration 
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NEW PATENT PRIMING AND STAIN. 
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most marvellous inventions of the present age, and is used as a priming in place of the now almost obsolete 

an exquisite smoothness, combined with great durability, and amalgamates thoroughly with wood, iron, cement, 


KALLEKOLITH is one of the 
oil-colour. It produces 
stone, plastering, &c. 

CHEAPNESS.— It saves at least 100 per cent. in comparison with any other priming now in use, being less than half the weight. C 

ECONOMY is manifested by the fact that one 14-lb, tin of KALLKOLITH goes further than three times the same quantity of oil-colour. 

DRYING POWERS.—It dries within one to two hours, thereby greatly facilitating the quick dispatch of labour. ‘ 

DURABILITY.—Where KALLKOLITH is used it imparts an amount of durability to all oil-colours used upon it which has never yet 
been obtained, and one of the most important advantages in its use is that the paint put upon it does not blister. 


PAPER-HANGING.—Walls prepared with KALLKOLITG, thinned with seven parts of water, give a great additional advantage to 
the hanging of all descriptions of papers. : 
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21 New Bridge Street, London, H.C, : February 23, 1886. 75 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.: Feb. 15, 1887. — 


I have had some trials made with the KALLKOLITH during the past few weeks, W 1 drtestell that the KALLKOLITH supplied 
e are pleased to tell you that the ; 
first coat of paint on wood has irly tri find that it answers all that you claim 
ordinary work in preparing for paint is con siderably lessened, and the usual number of fas af come ge aetate en 
given coats now recedud, and, sense 


wvill be a large sale. CAMPBELL, SMITH & CO, — 


Special terms to Wholesale Buyers and Shipp 4 


Address — KALLKOLITH CO., 175 STRAND, LONDON ’ 


Price per case'of 8 Tins of 14 /bs. each, net 40s., packing included. 
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Committee. He stated that one of the subjects dealt with in 
Ireland had been by Dr. Edgar Flinn, F.R.C.S., Examiner in 
Sanitary Science in the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland— 
registration of plumbers viewed in relation to public health. 
Dr. Flinn had reviewed and recommended the system advocated 
by the Company. They had had a number of communications 
from different parts of the country on the subject of registration, 
and respecting plumbing classes in different districts. The dis- 
tricts now forming plumbing classes were very numerous, and it 
was remarkable that nearly all of them were preparing for a 
second course—a higher grade—being anxious to put men 
forward and to prepare their students for that sanitary instruc- 
tion which they all recognise as being highly necessary. 
Information of this kind came to the Company from nearly all 
sides, with the request that they would render assistance at the 
outset. A subject that was being discussed in many places was 
the necessity for a special course of instruction for masters, it 
being recognised that masters should possess a higher degree 
of scientific knowledge. 

The Clerk read the result of the examinations for registra- 
tion during the quarter, showing that examinations had been 
held at Bristol, Glasgow, Manchester, Brighton, Dublin and 
Leicester. The lowest passed in any of the examinations was 
15 per cent. of the candidates, and the highest 70 per cent, the 
average being 45°8 per cent. During the quarter applications 
for registration had been dealt with as follows :—Masters, 444 ; 
journeymen, 849, making a total of 1,293. He reported that a 
letter had been received from one of the trustees of the Town- 
send Schools, of which the Baroness Burdett-Coutts was a 
trustee, thanking the Company for the prizes they had offered 
for the competition of the students who attended the night 
classes in plumbing at the institution. He also reported that 
the District Council of Dumfries had succeeded in inducing the 
railway companies in that district to reduce the fares for 
apprentices attending the plumbing classes. He further 


reported that some European and some native residents in | 


Rangoon had adopted the English system of sanitation, and 
had sent a requisition to England for a number of registered 
plumbers to be sent out. Several had already gone. 
Sir Philip Magnus said :—Since the last meeting of the 
Court some of the members, with the assistance of expert 
advisers, had drawn up a graded syllabus of instruction 
especially adapted to apprentices in the plumbing trade. It is 


thought very advisable to catch these young lads at the time | 


_when they are apprentices, and to secure for them, if possible, 
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‘a continuous course of study occupying three or four years, 
which shall continue simultaneously with their apprenticeship. 
This course of instruction, which is recommended to the 
different centres in which technical and science classes are 
being held, is intended to consist of three parts—a preliminary 
course, an intermediary course, and a final course ; and the 
syllabus that has been drawn up is not so much a syllabus of 
examination as it is a syllabus of instruction intended to guide 
the teachers of these classes. He pointed out that there are 
many science classes throughout the country in which the prin- 
ciples of physics, chemistry, and mechanics are taught without 
reference to their applications to any particular trade. The object 
of those who had prepared the Company’s syllabus had been to 
connect continuous instruction in the principles of science with 
the practice of plumbing. Consequently the preliminary course 
took up those parts of the different branches of science which 
had a direct bearing upon the plumbing trade, such as 
geometry, drawing, mechanics, hydrostatics, heat, chemistry, 
and even workshop architecture. It was expected that this- 
preliminary course would occupy one or two years according to . 
the previous education of the apprentice. It would be followed 
by a somewhat higher course in practically the same subjects 
carried a little further, and this would be followed by a final 
course introducing some of the more advanced parts of 
hydraulics, building construction, and the principles of sanita- 
tion, and of general plumbing ; and it is understood that in 
order, in the future, that a master might be able to obtain a 
certificate, he should be required to have passed this final 
examination, including those parts of the subject which involve 
a higher knowledge of science, and would indicate his general 
intelligence and capability of dealing with large problems. 
Those who had prepared this theoretical course of instruction 
had been very desirous that the student should go through at 
the same time a graded course-of-practical instruction in the 
workshop, and that this practical instruction should always be 
tested year by year, so as to ascertain that the pupil has made 
fair progress. This would be carried on simultaneously with 
the lessons to be given in those various subjects. He said it 
was very important to bear in mind that the systematic study 
of all the subjects in the syllabus which had been drawn up 
would not be found to be possible for ordinary apprentices ; 
but what is expected was that each subject would be studied not 
with the view of passing an examination in that subject, but to 
afford evidence that the candidate had obtained a knowledge of 
the principles of those different branches of science, and their 
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application to the everyday work of the plumber, especially 
It was for this reason that a new 
departure has been made by this Company, and that a com- 
plete system of instruction and examination had been organised 
instead of recommending apprentices to attend ordinary science 
classes in the several subjects, and present themselves for such 
examination as might have been instituted by other bodies. 
He said he believed if funds were forthcoming by means of 
which assistance could be Jafforded to the different centres at 
which the classes were likely to be organised, a very important 
step would be made towards furthering that improvement in the 
knowledge and practice of sanitary plumbing, which is so very 


with reference to sanitation. 


much desired. 


Mr. John Smeaton said he was sure it must be with pleasure 
that the Court saw the Marylebone Vestry moving in the 


matter. Regulations respecting house 


drawn up by Mr. Tomkins, the surveyor, and issued by order 
of the Vestry, providing among other things that “ an inter- 
<eptor trap shall be placed in the drains on the premises as 
near as possible to the sewer and beyond all branch con- 
nections, and an inspection chamber provided. ) 
shall also be made for the circulation of air through the main 
drain and soil-pipe in such manner as shall be approved by the 
Reference was also made in the regulations 
to the subject of inlets, and it drew the attention of tradesmen 
especially to bell-traps, and said that they should not be fixed 
The regulations were drawn up with thought 


Vestry’s surveyor.” 


in any house. 2 
and skill, and he (the speaker) thought it 


the Marylebone Vestry to work in harmony with the efforts of 
the Plumbers’ Company as far as practicable in reference to 
Mr. Smeaton also drew 
attention to the regulations issued by the Wandsworth District 
Board of Works as to the water-supply and drainage of new 


the Metropolis Management Act. 


houses. 


The following is a list of plumbers registered since April 19, 


1890 :— 
London Journeyman. 


WALLACE, J., 121 Latchmere Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 


Provincial Masters. 
AINSWORTH, G,, 38 Walcot Street, Bath. 


CHIVERS, I., 4 Clifton Street, West Street, 
COLLINS, W., Portland Street, Clifton, Bristol. 
GIBBON, H., Peel Causeway, Hale, near Altrincham. 


GILL, D., Fairleigh, Weston-super- Mare. 


Hay, F., 122 Windsor Street, Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 

HUGHES, D., 17 Wellington Road, Turton, Bolton. 

JONES, J., 10 Snowdon Street, Portmadoc, Wales. 

KENNEDY, J. H., 23 Institution Street, Woodhouse, Leeds. 

LLoyD, R. M., 104 Clevedon Street, Liverpool. 

MCARTHUR, J., 1 and 3 Bristo Place, Edinburgh, N.B. 

MOONEY, W., 27 School Lane, Liverpool. 

RAINFORD, J., Buxton House, Alderley 
Birkenhead. 

RICH, C., 34 Belvedere, Bath. 

SIMMONDS, F., 10 Upper Maudlin Street, Bristol. 

SMITH, W. H., 60 Alma Vale Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

THOMPSON, E., 20 Heaton Lane, Stockport. 

WHITE, J. 15 Treville Street, Plymouth. 

WILLIAMS, W. (sen.), 126 Northgate Street, Chester. 

WILLS, A., 3 Argyle Place, Bathwick, Bath. 


Road, Hoylake, 


drainage had been 


Provincial Journeymen. 

Boyce, J. H., 5 Redcliffe Place, St. Mark’s Road, Euston, 
Bristol. 

BRowN, E., 13 Kimnell Street, Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 

Bubp, T., 28 Tudor Road, Ashley Road, Bristol. 

Ciark, J. E., 28 Ambra Vale East, Clifton Road, Clifton, 
Bristol. 

Corrty, J. F., 12 Albert Park Place, Ashley Road, Bristol. 

ELLIS, H. R,, 29 St. James’s Road, Liverpool. 

GASKELL, T., Leigh Woods Cottage, Leigh Woods, Clifton, 
Bristol. 

HALL, S., 91 Butler Street, Liverpool. 

HENDRY, J., 17 Newport Lane, Waterford, Ireland. 

HEwIrTT, W. L, 7 Pine Street, Liverpool. 

HOWELL, B. H, 6 Dove Street, Kingsdown, Bristol. 

JONES, H , 10 Manley Road, Wrexham. 

LipTROT, A. G., 94 Phythian Street, St. Helens, Lancs. 

LLoyD, T. O, Hill Side House, Fraser Street, Windmill Hill, 
Bristol. 

MERCER, R, 72 Brislington Crescent, Bath Road, Bristol. 

Morris, R. J , 10 Fairview Place, Park Road, Liverpool. 

RENNOLDS, J. S., 89 St. Luke’s Road, Totterdown, Bristol. 

RIicH, F., 1 Garfield Terrace, Larkhall, Bath. 

SMITH, T. L., East Street, Chard, Somerset. 

STRACHAN, W., 5 Eglington Street, Edinburgh. 

SYDENHAM, H. J., 37 Broad Street, Bath. 

WALLWORTH, A_ T., 35 King Street, Chester. 


Provision 


was the intention of 
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G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railing, &c. 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Work 
Coil Cases. 

“Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (ast End). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these seuD 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Feil 
Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to sui 
MISUMMER. DRIED FOR WINTER. USE 
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VENTILATION OF HOUSES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


WE have just entered the particular season of the year when 
the want of effective ventilation especially asserts itself, Sun- 
shine and cold winds contend, and the alternations from a 
stuffy to chill atmosphere are hourly recurring, and artificial 
heating cannot be dispensed with in the house. The places of 
public resort, from churches to city halls where worshippers or 
shareholders in companies collect, schools, theatres, restaurants, 
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&c., are all alike in their most disagreeable period, unless they 
are already possessed with efficient means of ventilation.% The 
church-goer has the best of it, for the preacher at any rate 
sends him to sleep ; but the teachers in the school waste their 
breath, while scholars suffer torture in a struggle with nature 
under the wakeful eye of the master. It is not then inappropriate 

to refer to the subject of ventilation, and we will therefore 


inviteJ our readers’ attention to the system of Messrs. John 
Gibbs & Son, of 27 South John Street, Liverpool—one which 
has given satisfaction wherever applied. The appliances 
manufactured and employed by this firm for their customers 
are numerous and varied, to meet the circumstances of every 
kind of building and the varying conditions of the seasons. 
They have been in use for many years with singular success ; 
and during the lapse of those years, besides maintaining their 
accustomed superiority of workmanship, the firm have con- 
tinued to more and more perfect the efficiency of the system 
with increasing experience. From the first they recognised the 
principle that, inapplying a system of warming and ventilation, 
draught and extremes of temperature must be absolutely 
avoided. To insurethe health and comfort of the inmates of 
a house or the tempptary occupants of places of public resort 
a proper change of atmosphere must be insured, and to effect 
this distinct appliances for inlet of fresh air and outlet of 
vitiated air must be adopted. But however excellent the 
separate parts of the system may be, it cannot be an efficient 
system of ventilation unless the requirements of each par- 
ticular case are considered, and these are only suited by a 
judicious and practical application of the parts into a whole 
working harmoniously. That Messrs. Gibbs & Son, in acting 
on these lines, have succeeded, is not to be wondered at, and as 
success always allures several 
imitators, it has been found 
worth while to give a reward 
for the conviction of any one 
found offering for sale imitations 
of their ventilators. The dis- 
comfort experienced in many 
public buildings from want of 
ventilation, and also in domestic 
buildings and sleeping-rooms, is 
too well-known to dwell upon. 
But though the noxious elements 
are not to be seen or handled, 
the advance of science has fur- 
nished us with ready methods by 
which the baneful impurities and 
unwholesome gases present may 
be gauged ; and, in like manner, 
the counteracting agency in the 
way of admission of good and 
extraction of bad air can also be 
calculated with the required 
exactness. Another point that 
has to be considered is the 
arriving at such simplicity that 
no complication is afforded to 
bring about untoward results 
from the negligence or stupidity 
of servants. Proper control of 
atmospheric currents introduced 
has always demanded much care, 
the admission and extraction of 
air having to be managed 
equably, and direct currents and 
down draughts rendered im- 
possible; and in this regard the 
number and position of outlets 
and inlets has to be suited to 
size, requirements, and purposes 
of the building. Buildings are | 
as various in kind as the days 
in the year are numerous, and 
to mention churches, lecture- 
halls, hospitals, factories, stables, billiard-rooms, is merely 
suggestive of scores of others. Gibbs’s patent weatherproof 
ventilators are offered as the cheapest, strongest, and best in 
the market, designed for ordinary use, of heavy gauge, galva- 
nised steel, rivetted throughout, and practically indestructible. 
There are also the gold medal (Liverpool, 1886) patent 
weatherproof extractors ; ornamentally-designed ventilators 
for churches, public buildings, mansions, &c., of different 
designs; soil-pipe extractor cowls—the utmost efficiency com- 
bined with strength of material and cheapness in price; mica 
flap inlet valves, &c. ; also handsomely-designed improved 
ridge ventilators. In all these cases Messrs. Gibbs can bring 
forward evidence of attempts to copy them as evidence of their 
success with the public. There is a large scope for design in 
the manufacture of inlet shafts of all sizes and kinds, which has 
been turned to good advantage. Before concluding it might be 
well to mention the combined system of warming and venti- 
lating, as carried out by Messrs. Gibbs & Son. We may quote 
an independent description, from an authoritative source, on the 
system as applied to the new wing of the Children’s Infirmary, 
Myrtle Street, Liverpool, and pronounced as by far the best 
system that had come under the notice of the writer, Dr. J. T. 
Collett, M.A., Ph.D., &c. For the extraction of the vitiated atmo- 
sphere from the wardstwo shafts were carried up, one at either end 
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of the building, communicating with both rooms, and terminating 
in an ornamental turret at the roof level. In each of the turrets 
Messrs. Gibbs & Son have placed a patent ventilator connected 
with the shafts as described above. Admission of fresh air is 
provided for by a series of fourteen Gibbs’s improved vertical 
inlet shafts in either ward, and these shafts are all fitted with a 
filtering chamber, and have a lock valve, thus placing the 
apparatus under the sole control of the official in charge of the 
respective wards. The warming apparatus is on the low- 
pressure system, worked by a boiler in the basement, with 
piping (only 17 inches in diameter) running along either side 
of the wards behind a hollow skirting-board, into the face of 
which ornamental cast-iron panels are fitted to allow the heat 
to escape into the rooms. This system of heating is free from 
any deleterious effects, as the piping cannot become over- 
heated, and so burn the air and destroy its freshness. There 
is no fear of explosion, and the apparatus is readily controlled 
by valves placed in the wards, so as to maintain the temperature 
at any desired point. By means of a separate arrangement 
warm air can be distributed throughout the wards. It can be 
readily understood from the foregoing description that nothing 
remains to be desired in the warming and ventilating arrange- 
ments, the air being kept perfectly pure, with a total avoidance 
of draughts, and in winter the temperature is maintained at a 
uniform height, as occasion may require. The medical staff 
speak highly in praise of the efficiency of the system, and its 
beneficial effects upon the health of the patients as compared 
with the old wards. An improved method of inexpensively 
introducing fresh warm air to bedrooms by utilising the waste 
heat from a sitting-room below is well worthy of consideration 
by householders, but space will not now allow of explaining 
the details of the system, and we would therefore refer our 
readers to the illustrated descriptive catalogue issued by the 
firm. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


A_FIRM of American manufacturers of lightning rods have 
offered the following suggestions, which are derived from an 
experience of nearly forty years. 

1. Lightning rods should be constructed entirely of one 
metal. Iftwo different metals are used, galvanic action takes 
place, and will charge the rod, and to the same extent impair 
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its receptive attraction. If the rod is charged with electricity 
like glass, rubber, &c., it repels\rather than invites, and oxidisa- 
tion:1s induced which finally consumes the rod. ; 

2. Copper is the best metal for the purpose, because it has 
less latent electricity,and experience has proved it the best 
receiving and conducting material. If pure, corrosion will not 
injure it. ' 

3. Conduction should be continuous from the points above 
the building, through all their ramifications down to their lower 
terminations. If there is a break or weak spot in their course, 
as Professor Mann said, “a question is presented, whether it 
will force its way over the break or go somewhere else,” and 
it is best to avoid such a question. In forcing such an obstruc- 
tion, heat and perhaps a flame is generated, as in the electric 
light. Therefore it is better to avoid using couplings on the 
outside to unite the sections of the rod, and more especially if 
they be of different metal of less power. This is why so many 
have advocated copper wire cable rods. But they forget that a 
rod should be continuous and a good conductor. 

4. It should be made with points or sharp edges throughout; 
for a capacity to receive and throw off electricity whenever the 
positive or negative state of the place requires, so as to equalise 
the tension all around and about the building jis quite as im- 
portant to good protection as the conducting power, and no rod 
is perfect without both qualities. This accounts for the frequent 
failures of rope and round rods. 

5. Solid rods are often too heavy to secure well, and break 
loose from or drag over their supports, and rope rods hang 
crooked and awkwardly on buildings. Cable rods must and 
will have more or less joints, and the connections must of 
necessity be poor, for they have none but rounded surfaces to 
place in contact. This has led some to require “all joints to 
be soldered,” a poor remedy, because solder is almost as bad as 
an open break, the conducting power through it being very 
poor. Some advocate ‘ground plates” to be soldered to the 
ends of the rods and buried for terminals in moist or wet 
earth ; and for round or cable rods they may be needed to 
unload through ; but for square rods there is no necessity or 
use for plates. 

6. The work entitled “General Science” says a copper 
tube of one-half inch diameter will conduct nearly twice as 
much electricity as could be carried away by a bar of copper of - 
the same size. The “American Cyclopedia” says the tubes” 
expose the greatest amount of surface, and thus furnish the 

! maximum of conduction. 
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Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. — 


Every description of Artistic and Commeroial 
Lithography executed on the Premises: 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. | 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, fer, 3 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, EC. 
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5679. Geo. Fredk. Edwards, for “ Improvements in cocks 
or taps for water or other liquids or fluids.” 


RAILWAY RATES. 


THE inquiry into the schemes for the classification of goods 
carried by railway companies was resumed at the Board of 


Trade on Thursday in last week. 


Mr. Gibson, a tile manufacturer, called attention to tiles for 
garden edging, paving, and roofing ; but it appeared from the 
statement of the railway companies that they have consented 


to place common tiles in Class B. 


Mr. Suart, of South Shropshire, objected to the classifica- 
He said they were compact, of con- 
siderable weight, and a truck would hold from 4 to 6 tons. 
Instead of being in Class 1 the manufacturers contended that 
they should be in Class C. There was keen competition in the 
trade, and unless the rates were lowered the tile-making 
business would be prejudicially affected. 
cheaper kinds was only 10/ a ton. There were other kinds 
that were worth 30/. or 40/7 a ton, but there were very few of 
them. The bulk of the trade was in the cheaper class of tiles. 

On the subject of “timbers and deals, in block and bulk,” 
Mr. Hopkins, on the part of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
objected to these being taken out of the class whereby they 
were carried at measurement weight, the objection being to the 
timbers named being carried at actual machine weight. 
woods weighed heavier than the measurement weight, and it 
was desired to rank the timber in not less than 4-ton lots at 
Class B rates, and under 4-ton lots in Class C. Timber was 
carried by the companies in. seven different classes, and it was 
‘desired to simplify the system. All timbers should be carried 


tion of encaustic tiles. 


at the lowest class rates. 


PATENTS. 
[This List 


ing 
may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
5606. Henry Melton Marsden, for “ Improvements in and 


relating to the manufacture of nails. 


of Patents is compiled specially for thts Journal by 
Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 


5680. Gustav Weber and Karl Julius Mayer, for “ Improve- 
ments in wood-screw machines.” 


5690. Richard Beetlestone, for ‘ Improvements in fittings 


lift-wells.” 
pole-fixtures.” 
and catches, and in 


with.” 


The value of the 
Co., New York.) 


tilators.” 
Some 


5781. 


«& 


waste water.” 


irons.” 


for automatically opening, closing and securing the doors of 
5693 Chas. Henry Morgan, for “ Improvements in certain 


5715. Arthur Illidge, for ‘‘ Improvements in locks, latches 


striking-plates or staples for use there- 


5719. Wm. Rowland Taylor, for “ Improvements in and 
means for the manufacture of cement.” 

5734. Oliver Imray, for ‘“ Heating-boilers and removable 
firebricks for the furnaces of the same.” 


(Hogan Engineering 


5744. Bernard Jackson, for ‘‘ Improvements in gas stoves.” 

5745. Thos. Ure, for ‘‘ Improvements in water-closets.” 

5746. Chas. Jas. Watts, for “ Improvements in ventilating- 
gear for opening continuous lengths of light, windows or ven- 


5753. Wm. Leggott, for “ Improvements in the method of 
and apparatus for operating skylights, fanlights and the like.” 
Georg Keller and Paul Keller, for “‘ Means for instruc- 
tive occupation, styled ‘ The Building with Iron and’Stone.’” 

5782, Adam Hiortt, for “An electric lamp for water-closets.” 

5796. Edmond J. Jeyes, for ‘An improved gully-trap for 


5824. Wm. B. Marchant, for “ Detachable ends for sun-blind 


5827. Arthur Banks Rigby, for “ An improved form and 
combination of concrete blocks.” 


apparatus.” 


governors.” 


5852. John Reid, for “ An improved door-check and closing 


5853. Chas. Grantley Beechey, for “Improvements in gas 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 


Building matters. 


Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. 
Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 


Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, 


Specialists in 


London, W.C. 


Art DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 


NORTON & C0.'S 


(Late MARRIS &£ NORTON) 


arge Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
nable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


\RCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


IRTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 
&c., 


\RCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 

: VICTORIA HOUSE, 

Jorporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
GLASS PAINTER. 


istimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 


'8 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
__ (late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


4ERBERT HANKS, 


JECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &c. 
Pecialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 


__ ALSO SANITARY WORK. 
ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE. 


9 Berners Street, Oxford St., London, W. 


C.K. BIRCH, 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 


FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
C. E. BIRCH 


EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 
PA NT rand STAI NED GLASS 

INTED and STAI é : 
PAINTED TILES and MOSATOS. (2°07 Snort one 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. ae f eaetatl 
DILAPIDATIONS. CrION.| Uy ep rated £0 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP-| °7°°"* jo 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES. 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 


sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS. 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS. 
30 NEWGATE S™E.C. 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 
"1 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 

in all the prevailing Styles. : 

Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 

Designs and Prices on Application. 


WwW. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTURER 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out, Estimates Free. 


ORKS— 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W 
Ofjice—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS &WOO 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


Dining; 


‘UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
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ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT,’ 


Size, 22 inches by 30 inches. 
Price 2s. 6d., by post 28. 9d, 

A few Tinted Proofs may 
be had on Special :_. 


the Celebrated Artist 
J. L. GEROME, 


Size, 20 inches by 15 inches, 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Free by post, carefully Ne 
packed inside Qe 
patent roller, 


the Celebrated Artist 
J. L, GEROME. 


Size, 18} inches by 134 inches, 
Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roiier, 


Size, 33 inches by 24 inches. 
Price 2s. 6d., by post 2s, 9d. 

A Beautiful Tinted Ink 
Photo, on Special 
Plate Paper, 


BY 


Size, 40 inches by 22 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


BY 


LEVY. 


Size, 184 inches by 13} inches, 
Price One Shilling each. 

Free by post, carefully 
packed inside patent 


TINTED INK 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 


for Framing. 


Whe Warfprdom 
| §t. Stephen. 


By E. J. POYNTER, R.A. |ALBERT HYNAIS. 


Size, 40 inches by 15 inches. Price One 
illing. Free by post, carefully packed inside 
patent roller, 1s. 3d, 


THE ARTS. 


DECORATIVE PANELS. 
By M. F. EHRMANN. 
Printed in Colours. 
1. The Architect. 4. The Painter. 
2. The Engraver. 5. The Potter. 
\8. The Goldsmith. 6. The Sculptor. 
Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully 
packed inside patent roller, 1s, 3d, Or the set 


‘ of Six, 3s. 6d.; by post, 42. 


JOHN SELL COTMAN’S 
PICTURES, 


LATELY ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 15 inches. 
The Titles are as follows:— 


"The Storm at Sea. | . Norwich, from the 


Twickenham. Cromer Road. 
A Shadowed Stream.'13. Dewy Eve. 
The Draining Mill. |14. Mousehold Heath. 


On the Greta. | 

The Chateau, Nor- 
mandy. 

Rouen from Mount) 
St. Catherine. 

. Breaking the Clod. 

9. Viewin North Wales. 

. Norman Arches. the Tyrol. 

. Byland Abbey. 20. Postwick Grove. 


|The price of the above Set is 17s. 6d.; by post, carefully 
| packed in patent roller, 18s. 
Kindly order early, as only a limited number of proof 


DEPARTURE OF CRUSADERS 


FOR THE HOLY LAND. 
By G. GUFFENS. 


|Size, 86 inches by 14inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, ls. 3d. 


THE LITERATURE, ART AND 
SCIENCE OF ANTIQUITY. 


By FRANCOIS EHRMANN. | 
Size, 35 inches by 24 inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, 1s. 3d. A Few Special Proofs, 2s. 6d. 
Free by post, 2s. 9d. 


THE REVENGE OF ATHALIE. 
By XAVIER SIGALON. 


Size, 32 inches by 21 inches. Price One Shilling, 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 


- . . Ls 
AnPwmoHs 
Sp eens cee tate Teil 


. Cader Idris. 
. Castle Eden Dean, 
Durham. 

. Bamborough Castle. 
. The Interior of Nor- 
wich Cathedral. 
Mountain Pass in 


= 


19. 


May be obtained from all NEWSAGENTS or BOOKSELLERS, 


GILBERT WOOD 


roller, ls. 3d. 


& CO,, 


ay, May 2, 


or from the PUBLISHEBS, hee = 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Psiatel by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, E.O., and a for the Proprietors by P, A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., re 
rid 1890, ai 


Awarded THE GOLD MEDAL, International Health Exhibition. = EN 


\ NPP APR APARARADRNRANRARARARRARS 
=) PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustrations which have appeared 
r in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a separate form suitable 


Size, 19 inches by 14 inches 
Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefull 
packed inside 
patent rolle 


BY 


Size, 19 inches by 14 inches, 
Price One Shilling, 
Free by post, carefull 


Proofs, price 18. each (thin Plate Paper). 
Proofs (Special), price 2s. 6d. each (thicl 
Plate Paper). Size, 20 inches by 3 

inches. Framed and @ 


Dedicated, by Special Permission, to 
VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., 4.0.8. 
Size, 40 inches by 20 inches. 
Price One Shilling, 

Free by post, carefully 


/ Te 4 o packed inside 


patent roller, 


Size, 39 inches by 15 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
: packed inside 
patent roller, 


The well-known 
and beautiful 
Chromo-Lithograph by 


H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefully 

packed inside 
patent roller, 


& <| 1s. 34. 
of Cartoon by & Ly 


PROF. MAILLART. 


Size, 34 inches by 25 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefully 
packed inside — 
patent roller, 


we JACOB: 
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TENDERS, ETC. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—For Building Cottage, Richmond Road. 
Mr. W. Exton, Abergavenny. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building Twenty-eight Houses. 
Messrs. John Eaton & Sons, Architects, Stamford Street, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Modernising Nineteen Houses, 
Messrs. T. George & Son, Architects, Old Square, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. _ 

BARRY.—May 15.—For Construction of Locomotive Sheds. 
The Engineer, Barry Dock, Cardiff. 

BEAUFORT, MoNn.— May 16.—For Building Church. Messrs. 
Halliday & Anderson, Architects, High Street, Cardiff. 

BETHESDA.—For Alterations, &c, to Brynteg C. M. Chapel. 
Mr. B. Davies, Architect, Bangor. 

BirsTaL.—May 12.—For Building Mill Sheds, Boiler- 

houses and Chimney. Mr. Michael Sheard, Surveyor, Batley. 
; BLACKBURN.— May 12.—For Rebuilding Methodist Chapel. 
Mr. F. W. Dixon, Architect, Oldham. 

BLAENGARW.— May to.—For Building Chapel. 
Evans, 24 Marian Street, Blaengarw. 

Boston.—May 21.—For Building Brick and Slated Grain 
Warehouse, for the Harbour Commissioners. Mr. W. H. 
Wheeler, C.E., Market Place, Boston. 

BRADFORD —May 13—For Building Eight Houses and 
Workshop Messrs. Brayshaw & Dixon, Architects, Bowling 
Old Lane, Bradford. 

BRISTOL.—May 13. —For Building Three Villas, Redland. 
a A. Barratt, SONY or, Somerset ° Chambers, Corn Street, 

ristol. 


Mr. W. 


BRISTOL.—May 16.—For Building Engine-house and other 
Works at Chelvey Pumping Station. Messrs. John Taylor & 
Sons, Engineers, 27 Great George Street, Westminster. 

BRISTOL —May 17.—For Building Vestries and School- 
rooms at Clifton Down Congregational Church. Messrs. H. 
Crisp & Catley, Architects, Clare Street, Bristol. 

BURNLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE.—May 12.—For Enlargemen 
of House. Messrs. Milnes & France, Architects, Bradford. 

CARLISLE.—May 9.—For Building Five Houses, and Shop 
and Warehouse. Mr. T. Taylor Scott, Architect, 14 Bank 
Street, Carlisle. 

CARLISLE.— May 13.—For Building Ladies’ Room, &c., to 
Cocoa Rooms, Viaduct. Mr. J. S. Moffat, Architect, 53 Church 
Street, Whitehaven. 

CARLISLE.—May 17.—For Building Vestry and Alteration 
of Pews at Rosley Church. Rev. R. Wood, Rosley Vicarage, 
Carlisle. 

CARMARTHEN. — May 10.—For Building Residence at 
Fountain Hall. Messrs. George Morgan & Son, Architects, 
Carmarthen. 

CASTLE EDEN.—For Building Twenty Cottages. 
Lee, Castle Eden Colliery. 

CHELFORD.—May t0.—For Erection of Farm Buildings on 
Withington Estates. Mr. H. Beswick, Architect, Grosvenor 
Chambers, Newgate Street, Chester. 

CHELTENHAM.—May 16.—For Alterations at Crown Post 
Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

CLAYTON.— May 12,—For Building House. 
Smith, Gotthardt & Co., 15 Cheapside, Bradford. 

CLAYTON.—May 17.—For Building Wool Warehouse, Beck 
Mill. Mr. J. Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 

CONSETT.—May 19.—For Building Forty-Seven Cottages, 
for the Consett Iron Company, Limited. The General Offices, 
Conseti. 

CROYDON.—May 30.—For Additions to Board Schools. 
Mr. Robert Ridge, Surveyor, 12 Katherine Street, Croydon. 

DARWEN. — May 12.—For Building Day and Sunday 
Schools. Messrs. Thackeray & Woods, Architects, Albert 
Buildings, Darwen. 

DEwsBuRY.—May 13.—For Building Six-storeyed Ware- 
house. Mr. J. Lane Fox, Architect, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

DouGLas.—May 24.—For Building Poor Asylum, Park 
Estate. Mr. D: Maitland, Union Mills, Isle of Man. 

EDINBURGH. — May 10.—For Enlarging Threipmuir Re- 
servoir and Works in connection. Messrs. Leslie & Reid, 
C.E., 72A George Street, Edinburgh. 


Mr. J. F. 


Messrs. 


VERITY BROS. CALL LANE, LEEDS, LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STREET, E.C. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATOHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &ce., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &¢. 


Catalogues Free by Post, 
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FAILSWORTH.—For Building Residence, Surgery, and Five 
Houses. Mr. F. W. Dixon, Architect, Oldham. 

GrimsBpy.—May 10. —For Building Schools. Mz. E. W. 
Farebrother, Architect, Victoria Chambers, Grimsby. 

HACKNEY. — May 14.— For Decorating and Repairing 
Baptist Chapel, Mare Street. Mr. W. D. Church and Mr. W. 
Braadbear, Joint Architects, 12 South Place, Finsbury, E.C. 

HALIFrAx.—May 24.—For Additions to Warehouse, Raglan 
Street Dye Works. Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord 
Street Chambers, Halifax. 

HOLYHEAD.—May 10.—For Enlarging, Re-roofing, &c., 
Eight Cottages. The Assistant Secretary, Harbour Depart- 
ment, Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 

Howtu.—May 16.—For Building Two Dwellings, Out 
Offices, Enclosure Walls, with Drains, Fencing, Gates, &c., 
at Lighthouse. The Secretary, Irish Lights Office, Dublin. 

ILFORD.—May 20.—For Erection of Waiting-room, Water- 
closets, Urinals, Boundary Fences, Painting Work, and Repairs, 
at the City of London Cemetery. The Engineer to the 
Commission of Sewers, Guildhall, E C. 

IpswicH.—May 1to.—For Building House. Mr. H. J. 
Wright, Architect, 4 Museum Street, Ipswich. 

KENNINGHALL.—May 12.—For Part Restoration and Re- 
seating of Church. Mr. Wm. Thorold Lowdell, Architect, 
9 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

KEswicKk —May 10.*—For Building Cottage Hospital. 
Mr. George Dale Oliver, Architect, Bank Chambers, Carlisle. 

KIDDERMINSTER.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. J. M. 
Gething, Architect, Oxford Chambers, Kidderminster. 

KILBURNE, DERBY.—May 10.—For Building Wesleyan 
Chapel. Mr. Robert Argile, Architect, Oxford Street, Ripley. 

LEEDS.— May 10.—F or Construction of Underground Urinal 
and w.c.’s, Briggate. The Borough Engineer, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—May 13 —For Building 24 Houses and 2 Stables. 
sete James Charles & Sons, Architects, 98 Albion Street, 

eeds. 

LISBURN.—May 13.—For Building Dispensary and Resi- 
dence, Dunmurry. Mr. W. Sinclair, Board Room, Workhcuse, 
Lisburn. 

LonpDON.—For Building Small Factory, Camden Street. 
Messrs. Humphreys, 47 King’s Road, N.W. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


MARSDEN.—May 15.—For Building Sunday and Day 
Schools, Boundary Walls, &c. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, 
Architects, Huddersfield. 

MICKLETON.—May 14—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Rev. T. G. Mosscrop, Wesleyan Manse, Middleton-in-Teesdale, 

MIDDLETON.—May 17.—For Supplying and Fixing Electric 
Bells at Fire Engine Station and Firemen’s Houses. The 
Borough Surveyor, Middleton. 

MILTON. — May 10. — For Building Two Six-Roomed 
Houses. Mr. W. Marshall, Architect, Naworth, Brampton, 

Norwoop.—May 20.—For Finishing Four Terrace Houses, 
Mr. Leo. F. Davis, Architect, 39 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 

NoOTTINGHAM.—May 13.—For Building Large Store Shed 
at Cattle Market. Mr. Arthur Brown, Borough Engineer, 
Guildhall, Nottingham. 

PITLOCHRY.—May 19.—For Construction of Store Reser- 
voir, near Baledmund. Messrs. Leslie & Reid, C.E., 724 George 
Street, Edinburgh. 

PORTSMOUTH.— For Building the Empire Palace. Mr, 
Charles J. Phipps, F.S.A, Architect, 26 Mecklenburg Square, 
W.C. 

PRESTON.—May 10.—For Alterations to St. Augustine's 
Church. Rev. L. Cosgrave, Preston. 

ROTTINGDEAN.—May 20.—For Additions, &c., to School 
for the Brighton Guardians. Mr. J. G. Gibbins, Architect, 
Molesworth House, Palace Place, Brighton. 

RUNCORN.—May 27.—For Alterations to Waterloo Bridge, 
viz. Construction of Stone Piers, Iron Girders, and Extension 
of Footways. The Surveyor to the Improvement Commis- 
sioners, Runcorn. 

SALFORD.—May 9.—For Extension of Shipping Warehouse. 
Plans, &c., at the Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

SHEFFIELD.—May 15 —For Building Two Semi-detached 
Houses. Mr. J. Clark, Architect, 55 Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—May 12.—For Alterations and Additions 
to the Banking Premises. Mr. W. H. Mitchell, Architect, 
9 Portland Street, Southampton. 

STANNINGLEY.—May 12.—For Additions to Fitting and 
Erecting Shops, Prospect Foundry. Messrs. Kendall & Bakes, 
Architects, Idle. 

St. Mary Cray. — May 9.* — For Building Schools. 
Messrs. Bonella & Paull, Architects, 6 Quality Court, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 


PERFECTION IN DOOR SPRINGS. 


Ae ik aie : YOR | ih s : == —— ate i = ) The EMPRESS 66 VICTOR” 
Ii is the neatest of all 


back or on either hand_ |jjjij-==j— Pneumatic Springs. Does 
of doors. Fixed quickly | : ep ate 
| | 
Hi ml : 


be fixed where others can- 
A i ii 


not. It is made in various 

| | sizes to suit large or small 

CSROW RI oer tir. | Es WEE FEISS SS rea arx.| GQ) OW TES TES INT trav Wark. 
ww SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE ate : 


is attachable on front or | 


by any one, and ean be. 


taken away when re-| 


| doors, 


moving to other premi:eés. 


= 
FOR EVERY DOOR. feck 
PATENTEH, J ee eOWe) 
67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.=., 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 


to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


PPP PPP PIPL PPD DAD ed ed 
Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 

Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and h‘s other Patents and Specialties, all known to be of 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
International Awards, will be sent on application as 

above. 


af 


| 
| 
| 
/ 
t 
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STROUD.—May 28.—For Additions to General Hospital. 


Messrs. Medland & Son, Architects, 15 Clarence Street, pewter 


Gloucester: For Extension of Board School, Belper. Mr. MAURICE 
_ SWINDON.—May to.—For Additional School Accommoda- B ike M. LCR, Anchiteey 
tion at Congregational Church Schools. Mr. W. H. Read W.M far Ber ' ’ ; : Ss + £475 ae 
Architect, Corn Exchange, Swindon. ; A.H Sashes oy ys ; i F ose. C 
a ar son'sAdditions)hGec.ctopParochial |. p ee ee ee 
Schools. Mr. W. H. Read, Architect, Corn Exchange, For Building Laundry Premises, Boiler-house, &c., for the 
Swindon. Guardians, Belper. Messrs. C. O. ELLISON & SON, 
THIRLMERE AQUEDUCT.—May 20.—For Cast and Wrought Architects, Liverpool. Quantities by Architects. 
Ironwork and Rolled Steel Girders. Mr. G. H. Hill, CE W. Marshall & Son, Belper . . « «£2,472 18 6 
Albert Chambers, Albert Square, Manchester. F, Shaw & Sons, Ilkeston : ° ’ » 2,400 0 O 
WESTHOUGHTON.—May 10.—For Extension and Alteration | J. Walker & Sons, Wirksworth vs tute sr 44e 50g OO 
of Gas Company’s Office. Mr. John Hopwood, Architect Andrew Hingley, Duffield ee Rita ory neh bp OO 
Market Street, Westhoughton. ; 
WOLVERHAMPTON.—May 14.—For Supply of Plate Girder BIRMINGHAM, 
Work (262 Tons) in Steel and Wrought-iron. The Engineer, | For Building Board School, Burbury Street, Birmingham, Mr) 
Wolverhampton Station. é KENRICK, Architect. j 
WorTLEY.—May 10.—For Building Six Houses. Mr, H. Lovatt, Wolverhampton . .  . » £9,850 0 6 
F, W. Rhodes, Architect, Upper Wortley. Cost about 8/. ros. per scholar. 
ee ek PA BRADFORD. 
or Building Six Houses, Crossley Hall, Thornton Road. 
TENDERS. Messrs. FAIRBANK & WALL, Architects, Craven Bank 


BATLEY. Chambers, Bradford. 


For Building Four Through Houses, &c , off Carlinghow Lane, Accepted Tenders. 
Batley. Mr. W. HAansTock, A.R.LB.A, Architect, T. Haigh, Allerton, mason. 
Branch Road, Batley. _B. Waugh & Son, joiner. 

Accepted Tenders. S. Dobson, plumber. 


R. Uttley & Sons, plasterer. 


S. S. Baines. Batley, mason : : . s-£,00T D4 Y 
Kaye & Scates, Batley, joiner oA OP 236 0 oO A. Hill & Son, slater. 
J. M. Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater. er Os One BURNLEY 
Ow] Bie Betice Sree plasterer. 5 : f For Building Retort-house, &c., at Gasworks, Burnley. Ex- 
? ? : : “ais Ali's cavator, Mason and Bricklayer only. Mr. F. S. BUTTON, 
A. BEDLINGTON. A.M.I.C.E., Engineer. Quantities by Engineer. 
For Construction of Pipe Sewers. Mr. W. CURRY, Surveyor, Fotherby & Son, Burnley. ‘ety: : - «43:503t Ons 
Bedlington. T. Heap & Sons, Burnley. omg 010m 8 
W. McLaren, Embieton . . . . £254 13 6 Heap & Harrison, Burnley . rome ats) 
R. Brewis, Bedlington. : é : : Or Od C. Dennis, Bury ; ; ; A WG oS a 
G. Smith, Newcastle-on-Tyne . : ‘ a e2y eS LO G. Read & Son, Burnley . : ; mniicldal eo 
T. Grady, Bedlington . : ; f . nee 2 tO! 1Os.0 Smith Bros., Burnley : . . 43,1 45en 0. 0 
J. T. Simpson, Newcastle-on-Tyn c c 5 HOR © A. & R. Parker, Burnley . : Aeniete 3509 ORO 
E, Epcar, Newcastle-on-Tyne (accepted) . % ato4, 105-0 Holme & King, Liverpool : : . 6 3,072.8 O: 2 
J. Henderson, North Shields . «© «© « 12514 0 THOMAS SMITH, Burnley (accepied ) steed om2.0/ 4 BO 


Si y© [ .—F7X*" MON MOgoE BR QD il H E 
are caer Nea ‘ x Tore FLOOR BOARDS -e) 


gee ‘METEOR’ 


22) NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


c 


Fk (WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE: 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
QQ" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 

By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at short 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors composed of any size or shape blocks, 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving expense and being quite as sound and effective. Dry, 
noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &c. Nice appearance for living rooms. Polished tor dancing. Immovable 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also large 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices and Samples apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Also Hardwood Floors, with special joint for secret nailirg. Thin Victoria Floorslaidon dealor old floors, with special glue and secret nailed. 


FIGURE). 
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CARDIFF. EDINBURGH. J 4 
For Alterations to and Enlargement of the Royal Hotel, | For Contract No. 4: the Construction of Main Intercepting 
Cardiff, for the Directors of the Cardiff Royal Hotel Com- Sewer and Sea Outfall, extending from Canon Street, 
pany, Limited. My. J. P. JONES, Architect, 27 Park Street, Canonmills, to the Black Rocks, Firth of Forth, and other 
Cardiff. Quantities by Architect. Works, for the Water of Leith Purification and Sewerage 


Burton, Cardiff . 5 ; ‘ } £22,937) 0.0 Commissioners. Messrs. JOHN COOPER, Burgh Engineer, 
sean & Son, Cardiff . ; : ; ; 20,800 aie Edinburgh, and WM. BEATSON, Burgh Surveyor, Leith, 
D. J. Davies, Cardiff . ; 5 4 20,000. Oe D Engineers. 

J. Allan, Cardiff . . . .«. » >< 20,580 0 o| P. Sinclair, Edinburgh. . . «| J 67,cOgumEnmIE 
Jones Bros, Cardiff . : : A ;  120,;500) 0. 10 G, Mackay, Broughty Ferry . : : . 66,100. nol 
Sea eae Bristol : 5 20,4900 BO GO , ee he ae Edinburgh . : ; : oat . A 
wo lock, Carditt. ; | A A mROTS oS es i i i 
nieces Gon Hetetord: : : : : Sheed I0 Oo Henderson, Matthew & Co., Edinburgh . . (57,705 Ose 
David Davies, Cardiff ©. ; : : 7 420,313) 10.0 W. BEATTIE & SONS, , Edinburgh (accepted) » 55,992 0 Oo 
W. Thomas & Co., Cardiff. : : : 819,900" 0) 40 HAMIL : ; 
SHEPHERD & SON, Cardiit™ : : P ate Oo oO| For Additions to Motherwell Public School, for the Hamilton 
‘Turner & Sons, Cardiff . ; : “4 - 072. FO School Board. TA eceg oe THEN Architect, Motherwell. 
Reed, Blight & Co, Plymouth 10,274, 0 0 ccepted Tenders. 
' Accepted subject to the shareholders’ approval. Warnock & Walker, High Blantyre, wright . £33302 
Girderwork and Concrete Floors. T Parker eaten WERE MA5 00S i 6 4 
. > s e e e 
es Pawan hace R. Johnston, Motherwell, plaster : : « {6 325ee 
Hydraulic Lifts. J. Bertram, Strathaven,slater @i4 4-7). a gSenOnan 
Standard Elevator Co., Limited, London. S. Kemp, Hamilton, painter a + Og ae 
Parguet Floors. HELMSHORE. 
Turpin & Sons, London, For Building Wesleyan School, Helmshore. Mr. JAMES D, 
MOULD, Architect, King Street, Manchester. Quantities 
CEO UR SE Omr. by the Architect. 

For Building Offices, &c., Cloughfold, for the Rossendale J. Byron, Bury . q ; : . £1585 oa 
Union Gas Company. Messrs. SMITH & CRoss, Archi- R. Whitell, Biackley . } : ‘ 15489 6 
tects, Rochdale. Quantities by the Architects. ' Pilling & Halliwell, Haslingden : ; «1,409, June! 

Geo. Hanson, Rawtenstall, ‘masonry . C 44,775 kon O J.&H. Wolstenholme, EdenGeldaet , . 1379 0 0 
Moore Bros., ’Rawtenstal), joiner : : a2 ASeOenO 4 
ie Tattersall, Haslingden . " ; ; oy, 1,335.24 0. MO 
Wm. Gibbon & Son, Bacup, plumber . ;  BeasGse T. & J. Foster, Rams boriont man :  13i1 yo ae 
Tek: Saree: oe plasterer and painter 67 Io o J. RorHwett, Haslingden (accepted) s . 3,300 0 © 
John Rushton, Bacup, slater 4 ‘ 4 <1 PSLIOY 0 KIDDERMINSTER. 
GATESHEAD. For Additions and Alterations to House, Linden Avenue, Kid- 

For Cementing in Wordsworth Street, Gateshead. Mr. J. derminster, for Mr. P. Adam. Mr. J. M. GETHING, Archi- 

BOWER, Borough Surveyor. tect, Kidderminster and Stourbridge. 
jis Dove, Newcastle . ' 5 ‘ : . £66 12 4 Collins, Tewkesbury . : : : = moe 780 _ 0 
J. T. Simpson, Newcastle. : : . SOLS 370 Smith, Kidderminster ; : ; : 1,698 o o 
A. Anderson & Son, Gateshead . , 3 PeeOT mou o Horton, Brierley Hill . : : » 1,070)" ame 
J. Wardlaw, Gateshead f J : . ee DOIG A Scholes & Sons, Kidderminster ; . » Ae5O aaa 
G. Maughan, Jarrow. 4 : nh foie eat TREASURE & SON, wari (accepted) - 1,586" ame 
T. RULE, jun, Gateshead (accepted ) : : Seay WINS te Jones, Kidderminster : 1,538 Oo oO 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
223 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bits oF Quantitizs, Specirications & REPorTs 


QUANTITIES, ac, LITHOGRAPHED| FIFE TRIC 11¢ LIGHTING, 


Accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) COMPLETE INSTAL INSTALLATIONS 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 20 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. Cariied out in Town or Country. 
SPRABUE’S  INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING “Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION, 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOSRAPHS. now ready, price 6d. Showrooms for every deseription of 


Prawns of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOT O-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope, 


PARTRIDGE & GOOPER, 


i992 Fleet St., wonders 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


HANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


S| Vi Pp [4 EX L E A D) Fittings, Electroliers, Glass, &¢. 


GLAZ! ING ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS EXECUTED, 
For Roofs, Skylights, and D. HULETT & CO., Lim., 


Horticultural Work. 55 & 56 High Holborn, W.C. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. QUEX RON COMPANY 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. j 


Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. KiLeB URN, IN. WwW .:. 
GROVER & CO. (Lim.),| paths cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 


ENGINEERS, &Xc., jee 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Write for Illustrations, Testimonial, and full RO Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 

(sent post free) 


iw. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer, 


WOOD - BLOCK Pp AVIN G To HM, Government, Council ef India, Science and Art 


SHAKESPEARE Department, Admiralty, &e. 
, Uy 
PRINTING WOR KS, Aare Mr. Wuite’s System). Mathematical, Drawing. and Surveying Instruments of every 
BIRMINGHAM iy pea WY _ Churches, Schools, description of the Big Dew coer ae poi. a the ae ; 
. EE 4 te prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade 
Wie fie ces, &c, na ' 
= ee Estimates and full particular Address, 4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 
\ OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners, R > \\ Ss on Wins tara to 5 ; sepa eth _ Vie te :Eshibition, 186, 
iy! d pl = 
HOS. GREGORY & Co. nrentions 4xhibition 


- Prices quoted ou appiicstion tor Delivery at any Port or 
Ruiilway station, for ell varieties of 
¥, 
BATH &T ONE ae sabes specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Addnss YOCKNEY & CO.,,Corsham Down Quar.y, Wits. 


Woop Pavinc anv Stream ] EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 


Oe WoRK 
ue Pca a eee S.Ww. | Price 2s oftes 175 Strar.d, London, C.W. 
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For Building Chapel, A EAIGH: ; Lote LONDON— continued, 
Archi g Chapel, Avenue Road, Leigh, Mr. T. PErers, | For Building Board School for 800 Children, Ancona Road, 
rchitect, 4 Brewery Lane, Leigh. Plumstead. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


MistiamiltonyAltrincham: sy; - 6-6 3. 4s ah tile 
J. Makinson, Leigh . : pe ee vin Game 
T. Grundy, Atherton 1,739 8 Patman & Fotheringham. £16,327 0 oO £,16,526.0 0 
ee ae er hro 5 Ga ee te OO eee 16,465 0 0 
J. HAMPSON, Tyldesley (accepted) .  . 1,525 Oo oO DO epe OYE ss Megs iae pro)- Sead sy 

LIMPSFIELD 2 he Neues lame ap aoe eae Bo 

For Building Cottage at Limpsfield, Surrey, exclusive of stabling Jno. ireraartrs ; ae 3 eco8 4 
and outhouses, for. Mr. W. B Bellars. Messrs. BRown & E. Lawrance & Sons 15,871 (e), 00) 16,074 oe) 
PRITCHERT, Architect, 30 Theobald’s Road. Jno. Mowlem & Co.. 15.730 oem) 15,870 Oo oO 
essen: Limpsfield F i ‘ . HLGSZILI7 2 Killby & Gayford . PPO os Leto ATs 15,806 0 O 
J. a - Ward, Warlingham =. . =. ~~. -'1,394 0 0| Stephens, Bastow & Co. . 14,689 0 0 14,812 0 Oo 
J. WATTS, London (accepted) . : : 7 §d5302. 0 0 Since the opening of the above tenders the committee have 
LONDON. received a letter from Messrs. Stephens, Bastow & Co, dated 

For Erection of Sunday School Buildings, St. Mark’s, | April 23, 1890, stating that in going through their figures again 
Deptford, for the Rev. W. Stone Messrs. NEWMAN & | they find that a clerical error has been made in the addition of 


NEWMAN, Architects and Surveyors, 31 Tooley Street, their summary, which would make the total of their estimate 


London Bridge. 15,3892, instead of 14,6897. As Messrs. Stephens, Bastow 
Leng. ‘ f ’ F : , x . £1,510 0 0 & Co. have since submitted their summary for inspection, and 
Bullers : é ; i , : e208 O-10 their statement has been confirmed, the committee are of 
Balaam Bros. . ; J ; . 1,396 0 o| Pinion that their amended tender, which, with the provision of 


123/. for cement instéad of mortar, amounts to 15,512/., should 

be accepted. 

For Enlargement of Board School, Hatfield Street, Stamford 
Street, Blacktriars, by 120 Places, and Covered Playground 


For Alterations to Shops, Beresford Street, Camberwell, for 
Mr. J. Chamberlain. Messrs. NEwMAN & NEWMAN, 
Architects and Surveyors, 31 Tooley Street, London Bridge. 


Balaam Bros. . . . . . . £689 9 0 for Boys underneath new portion of the Building. Mr 
W.&H.Castle . .  . » +» 541 0 0 Lae BAILEY, Architect. cis - 
Bullers. = Oe ‘ : : ; 4 oe 530 OO Brickwork built 
Canning & Mullins .. : : Pee ee SOS nO. OC Nee aan cement 
For Additions to 201 King Street West, Hammersmith, for Dove s aeodia aa oe 5 5 986 . 2 
Mr. C. A. Bond. Mr. WILLIAM Hunt, Architect, 5 York | 7, Wercinnd Mae ke eae oP 5 1,968 a6 
ees Adelphi. Lathey Bros, ste .a8 fons «1,024 00 0 1,964 0 0 
FE Wail , . . . . , . - £562 0 0 J. Tyerman . ; : op 1,007) O80 1,908 Oo O 
SK p fe aS Boao oe]. Greenwood & cones .) 1,077 80n Oo 1,903 10 O 
‘: IB ee eee me IO 0 Ol} WW. Downs». ek Be d,760 0 0 1,750. Oma 
J. FREEMAN (accepted) . , . . » 463 0 0 Stephens, Bastow & Co. . 1,738 0 0 1,754 0 O 
For Sundry Works to the Crown and Two Chairmen Public- | For Improvement Works, Epirus Road, Fulham. Mr. W. 
house, Dean Street, Soho, for Mr. F. J. F. Barker. Mr. SYKES, Surveyor. 
ALBERT E, PRIDMORE, Architect, 2 Broad Street Build- Neave & Son, Paddington . ‘ ‘ : £850 0 0 
ings, E.C. Rogers, Notting Hill . : ‘ : . of '7260.- 0° 0 
C. PENNY & SONS (accepted ). Nowell & Robson, Kensington . : ; 26720 ~.0'...0 
No competition. Tomes & WIMPEY, Hammersmith (accepted) . 629 0 0 


THe 


Telegraphic Addresses: 


LONDON DEPOTS. 
G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


Seep eces 8 “OOLITE, BATH.” —— =< a : : Paddington. 
LONDON OFFICE, ‘‘OOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a L.& 8. W. ete es 
Nine msg. 

fee UPRRIES: position to supply every description ot Bath Stone ane ane OF STONE 
COMBE DOWN. from any and all of the quarries previously owned IN STOCK 
STOKE GROUND. by ; TION 
WESTWOOD GROUND. et eons. R. J. Marsh & Co., UNLIMITED SELEC . 
WINSLEY GROUND. SPECIAL SIZES READILY 
MONK’S PARK. Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. OBTAINED 
CORSHAM DOWN. I a ee 8. R. Noble. : 
CORNGRIT. BeRy apse a Ae PROMPT DESPATCH. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co., Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding _Guass pee 
§ Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). F ~ 


IE i i Private and Public Buildings, Churches,o 
{= Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for s 
j a Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements.3 


Oo 
\ ilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ & || 
| Fé Boy Hoppe Tian. London, is76. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain & 
He Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. & 
8H. W.COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators; 
ae also of the Metal Casements and Kopper Ventilators. 


oe 
\8 MEDAL AWARDED, 1876. 


Improved Glass 


H. W. COOPER 


Sole Inventor. Sl / : — 
Hopper Ventilator. Uasuwent, 


Troved ve Circular Glass Revolving Ventilators! Glass Sliding Ventilator. tmyr ai 
Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper Office: 28a UPPER GEORGE sTRE > 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. EDGWARE ROAD, W. 
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LONDON— continued. 


WAKEFIELD. 


For Erection of Two Studios, Queen’s Road, St. John’s Wood, | For Building Fifty Houses, Forming Roads, Drainage, &c., for 


for Mr. John Butler. Mr. ALBERT E, 
tect, 2 Broad Street Pe BG 


Crane ; P : % ; 

Saunders . ‘ ‘ * A 
King & Co. . : ‘ , . ‘ 
Annan. A : é 2 A 5 
Wiltshire . A - 3 : 5 


Taylor & Son 


Ironmongery and plumber’ s work not in contract. 


RUTHIN. 


For Building Police-Station, Converting Buildings into Cells, 


and Building Washhouse, 4 he ‘at 


PRIDMORE, Archi- 


the Frystone Colliery Company, Limited. Messrs. W. 


RICHARDSON & FRED. SIMPSON, Architects, Wakefield. 


Denholme & Co., road- -making, &e. : : 


Accepted Tenders. 7 


Denholme & Co. Wakefield, ee yard 


4 - £4,800 0 Oo 
4200 8g 


: - £922 0 O Quantities supplied. 
: 2 0903.50 JO 
. 5 O05,00 0 
opin pmo lesgo '.0 walls, &c. 
. “A799 {O40 
05754) qO 0 


Llansilin Lock. up, 


WEST HAM. s 


For Construction of Mixing House and Chemical Store, Altera- 
tions and Additions to Delivery Chamber, &c, at West 
Ham Sewage Works, Canning Town. Mr. LEwis ANGELL, 
M.Inst.C.E., Engineer. 


Quantities peti Mr. S. P. Curtis. 


Nee Mr. R. LLoyD WILLIAMS, County Surveyor, Neave, Woodiord . £1,880 <oe 
Llansilin Lock-up, near Oswestry. ty. 0., DOW . . . . - 1,350 0 0 
B. Clarke, Birmingham a Ay! a higer ey tee arya Aye She Le ee packs & Co, een telen a “dit *s wien 5 s 
E. Evans, Llansilin . AD go 5A tars th (0 Paro aaa regar, Stratfor . ald 
D. JONES, Tlanstin (accepted ) ; BP eight g JACKSON, Plaistow (accepted) : 1,120 0 FG 
Ruthin Police- Station. % be Me Kn 
irmi - * ; Oo O 
4 None SS eneen ito) Sahersttaye +f e o o| For Improvement Works, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, for the 
C Morris, Ratha : if . 477 10 0 Withington Local Board. Mr. A. H. MOUNTAIN, Sur- 
: i , Gna veyor. 
L, W. SAYLE, Denbigh (accepted ) 437 Groby Road 
THORNTON HEATH. W. Clarke, Hulme £40k 0 O 
For Erection of a Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Thornton CG Clarke, Hulme -1¥350u8 1G 

Heath, for Mr. Robt. Allen. Mr. THOs. Moopy, FS... Worthington & Pownall, Mabchesiers 349 15 3 

Architect, 35 Craven Street, Strand. W. Snape & Sons, Eccles 5 : ; ; 349 .-0 08S 
Smith & Sons, Norwood . , : ; + £2,388 o oO M. NAYLoR, Hulme (accepted ) 343 15.8 
J. W. Falkner, London . : : : 2253.50 0 Iie 4 
Smith & Bulled, Croydon. ee, feed 2g O 6G eile Road. 

G. E. Bryan, Norwood . . 2,154 oe) W. Clarke . . 486 3 0 
A. M; Deacon, Norwood. i 3 “0 fa g2qr ofa G, Clarke 421 4 Io 
E, J. Saunders, Croydon . ; $ : ~» 2,010, © O Worthington & Pownall 42i 5 38 
W. Snape & Sons ‘ 418 I 9 
TODENHAM. M. NaYLor (accepted ) 418 1 10 

For New Wing and Alterations at Todenham, Gloucestershire, 

for Sir Pery Van Notten Pole, Bart. Mr. E. Guy DAWBER, Barlow Moor Road. 

Architect. W. Clarke . d : : g8 11 5 
Groves, Milton-under-Wychwood £1;308' oO 0 |G) Clarke: (Mee, 84.19 I 
Attwood, Brailes : 1;350/*0 oO Worthington & Pownall S4° 5 
Estcourt & Son, Gloucester 1270070 W. Snape & Sons $8. 1 
Wiltshire, Swindon 1,240 0 O M. NAYLOR (accepted ) 83 3 10 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 
New Ten-inch Builder’s Ldvel; with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in < any manner, 
1s, 6d. each; by post, 1s 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE, 
Ask for ‘‘SURVEYING LIST.” 


WW. WATSON & Ss OW Ss 
Opticians to H.M. Government, 


3138 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHE D 1837. 


“SPHINX id PORTLAN D CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. 


Slow set- 
ting ; tert 1,000 lbs. to l}inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
\ meshes to square inch. with less 
\ than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
\\ and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
=> j ertte Floors and Street Paving. 
1 
a Se | ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
jf Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 23u lbs, 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
Ne ae the market. Specially 
apted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making join sanitary acing internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater, 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BLUE Lias Limp, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Limé 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY ” el 
always on hand. | 


Base 


JOHN DALE, 
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TRADE NOTES. 


ALTERATIONS have been made to the East Devon and Teign- 
mouth Club, embracing the ventilation, which is now carried out 
on the Boyle system, the extraction of the vitiated air being 
effected by the latest improved form of the self-acting air-pump 
ventilator. 

TuE Leeds Industrial Co-operative Society, Limited, are at 
present erecting very large slaughter-houses with all the latest 
improvements, and special attention is being paid to the ven- 
tilation, which is being carried out by Messrs. Baird, Thompson 
& Co, ventilating engineers, London and Glasgow, their latest 
improved form of self-acting exhaust-roof ventilator being used 
for the extraction of the vitiated and foul air. Messrs. Baird, 
Thompson & Co. inform us that they have been fortunate in 
securing a very large heating and ventilating contract from the 
Japanese Government. 


MONKLEIGH CHURCH, near Torrington, Devonshire, has 
just had an important addition to its chancel fittings in the form 
- of an elaborately-carved and decorated oak communion-table 
in the Late Decorated style. The front is divided into five 
panels, the central one being the largest, the construction of its 
tracery forming a cross embellished with the “ Agnus Dei” on 
a gold ground and surrounded by rays. The side panels have 
traceried heads with carved spandrels, and with sacred mono- 
grams in gold inclosed in decorated vesicas. An embroidered 
superfrontal has also been supplied. The whole of the work 
was entrusted to Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and 
London. 


THE negotiations by a German syndicate for the purchase 
of extensive steelworks at Llandore, Glamorganshire, for the 
manufacture of Mannesmann steel tubes have just been com- 
pleted. 

THE woollen mills of Messrs. Howgate & Sons, Limited, 
of Dewsbury, have been partially destroyed by fire, the damage 
done being estimated at 50,000/, The firm, however, are fully 
insured. 

THE Bolton Town Council intend to buy land near the 


Failing this the dispute may be referred to a court of arbitra- 
tion, to consist of six employers and six working joiners ; and 
in case the court be unable to agree, an umpire may be ap- 
pointed, whose decision shall be binding. 

Tue Zradesman of Chattanooga says that Mr. J. E. White, 
of Syracuse, N.Y., has succeeded in producing a metal that 
will melt at the low temperature of 150 degrees. It is an alloy 
composed of lead, tin, bismuth and cadmium, and in weight, 
hardness and colour resembles type-metal. If placed on a 
comparatively cool part of a stove with a piece of paper under 
it, it will melt without the paper being scorched. Another 
peculiarity is that it will not retain heat, and becomes cold the 
moment it melts. It is used in the manufacture of the little 
automatic fire-alarms for hotels, and which give an electric 
alarm when the metal melts owing to the rising of the tem- 
perature by fire. 


In the lower part of the town twenty-one dwellings have 
been condemned by the Sanitary Committee of the Halifax 
Corporation as unfit for habitation. A scheme is also sug- 
gested to form a fine street 452 yards in length, from the centre 
of the town to the Horton Street railway station. 

ALTERATIONS are to be carried out at the Brunswick Street 
Police Station by the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, ata 
cost of 4502, 

At the quarterly meeting of the Lancashire County Council 
grants were sanctioned, subject to the approval of the Home 
Department, of 4,000/. out of the county fund for the purchase 
of land adjoining the north lodge of the Prestwich Asylum, of 
1,750/. for the enlargement of the chapel, and 850/. for the 
enlargement of the dining-hall at Rainhill Asylum, and 2,500/. 
for repairing and enlarging the gasworks and appliances at 
Whittingham Asylum. 


Ir is reported that the{Postmaster-General has assented to 
a scheme which includes the building of a post-office at Stirling, 
on the site of the present buildings. 

Ar the New Zealand Exhibition, recently held in Dunedin, 
Otago, N.Z., the Wenham Company, Limited, have been 
granted a first-class award for their regenerative gas-lamps, &c. 


town hall on which to build a new fire brigade station. 

New trade rules of carpenters and joiners, agreed to by the 
Liverpool Master Builders’ Association and the operatives, 
came into force on the 1st inst. Six months’ notice is to be 


ONE system for applying electricity to the working of 
tramways in towns and cities Is that invented by Mr. Wynne. 
The overhead system as developed in America he considers 
best suited for suburban traffic, where conductors over and 
crossing the streets are admissible or permitted ; and it is for 


given of any proposed alteration in the new rules, and a depu- 
tation may meet employers to core 


to an understanding. 
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working in connection with this system that Wynne’s system 
has been devised—that is, the suburban traffic may be appointed, 
or continued to work on the “overhead,” but when the line 
enters a town where telegraph poles and overhead conductors 
along, and crossing, the street are inadmissible, these shall 
stop short, and the conductor continued as an insulated 
underground conductor communicated with the moving car, by 
the method invented. 

BERWICK new gaol is to be converted into a general store, 
stables, &c., for the use of the town, at a cost of about 31,0007, The 
Local Government Board have agreed to sell it to the Berwick 
Urban Sanitary Authority. 

AT the quarterly meeting of the Coventry City Council the 
question of new baths was brought forward. The committee 
recommended that an entirely new set of baths be built, and it 
was stated that the present baths were not worth patching, the 
foundation being bad, the walls bad, and the roof bad. The 
recommendation was adopted, as was likewise a further recom- 
mendation that the provision of Turkish baths should be left to 
private enterprise. 


BREAKWATER CONSTRUCTION. 


AT the meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at the Town 
Hall, Westminster, on Monday, May 5, Mr. Henry Adams, 
president, in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. F. H. Cheese- 
wright, A.M.I.C.E., on “Breakwater Construction.” The 
author touched upon the origin of breakwaters, showing that 
the earliest system employed in their construction is virtually 
the system in use at the present day. He then described some 
of the modifications that have taken place, and briefly demon- 
strated the inefficiency of this system by pointing out some of 
its most salient defects. This was followed by a short descrip- 
live account of some of the typical breakwaters of the world, 
both at home and abroad, with a view to proving that even the 
best constructed leave a great deal to be desired. Some 
expert evidence before Select Committees of the House of 
Commons was quoted as a further proof that up to the present 
day no perfect breakwater has been constructed, and that im- 
provements in the direction of obtaining a vertical wall struc- 
ture would lead to the best form of breakwater. The author 


then went on to show that all the suggestions of these eminent 
experts are embodied in the Lewthwaite system, which he fully 


described. It is claimed for this system that it produces a 
perfect vertical wall on any bottom, that it possesses perfect 
continuity, that most desirable of qualities in a breakwater, 
and that in cost it is cheaper by three-fourths than any other 
known system. In conclusion, the author pointed out the 
possibilities that lie in the adoption of this new system, not 
only in the construction of breakwaters, but also for the erection 
of deep sea semaphores, probably the complete suppression of 
lightships, certainly the protection of our coast lines from the 
encroachments of the sea, and the erection of sea walls and 
docks. He believed that its utility for national purposes was 
very great in the construction of works which have hitherto 
been impossible, as for instance, fortifying such places as 
Bombay, and constructing a harbour of refuge at Dover, the 
latter being a work which has defied the ingenuity of the 
greatest experts in breakwater construction. 


TIMBER SUPPLY IN CANADA. 


THE Commissioner of Dominion Lands in the course of his — 


annual report to the Government on timber supply and forest 
culture says :—I would direct your particular attention to the 
rate of consumption of the timber of the north-west. It shows 
how rapidly the already small accessible forest area of the 
country is being diminished, and presents for solution a 
problem of the highest importance to the prairie region and the 
Dominion at large. 4 
abundant supply of timber, and where there is no rapid 
increase of population, is a serious matter, but when the 
timber supply of a country is scarcely sufficient for its present 
requirements, and that country is annually augmenting the 
number of its inhabitants in an abnormal degree, an extensive 
and annually increasing diminution of its wooded area is a 
question of supreme moment and a cause of the greatest alarm. 
I need not enlarge upon the serious consequences which must 
result if this continues, nor present an array of arguments to 
demonstrate the necessity of steps being taken to check the 
loss sustained, and the duty of devising measures for creating 
new sources of supply to repair evil already done. In a 
country of such long and severe winters as this is, an adequate 
supply of fuel, obtainable without excessive cost, is absolutely 
indispensable. Unless this can be assured, the value of the 
north-west as a field for settlement, however fertile may be its 
prairies and however exuberant its crops, will be seriously 


The deforesting of countries having an ~ 
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affected. But besides these practical and patent considerations, 
other reasons for the preservation and multiplication of forests 
are advanced by competent authcrities on forestry. 
claimed that deforestation produces important climatic changes. 
In the deforested area, it is said, extremes of temperature are 


aggravated and the average moisture of the air is lowered, the | 
neighbouring country loses the protection from cold and drying | 
winds which the mechanical action of the forest as a wind- | 


break affords, evaporation from the soil is augmented and 
accelerated, and the volume of streams, rivers, and lakes is 
diminished. These unfavourable results are stated to be most 
marked and serious in countries at a considerable distance 
from the sea or other large bodies of water, and especiaily 
where they are separated from stretches of water by high 
mountain ranges, which interfere to prevent the passage of 
moisture-laden winds. It is a fact that in the north-west, and 
more particularly in the settled portions, the country has of 
recent years dried up very considerably—sloughs and marshes 
are fast disappearing, rivers once navigable are now so low as 
to render traffic upon them impossible, and damage to crops by 
‘drought is becoming frequent; but whether this is in con- 
sequence of the rapid consumption and destruction of timber, 
or results from other causes, ] am not in a position to say. 
But even if the idea be chimerical, the plain, practical considera- 
tions of fuel and building materials, as I have before said, are 
of quite sufficient weight to bespeak for this matter the most 
serious and intelligent regard. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


THE illustrated price-list of the “ Sanogen” Ventilating 
Appliance Company, Limited, contains many useful novelties 
which have been adopted in various quarters to the satisfaction 
of the company’s patrons, as the testimonials received show. 
The ventilators (diaphragm system) manufactured by the 
company are of an old and popular type, but contain an im- 
portant improvement in construction, which not only increases 
their efficiency but also their strength and durability. The 
improvement consists mainly in the introduction of plates or 
diaphragms in the central space in such a manner as to divide 
each of the extraction openings from the other, thus preventing 
any baffling of air currents; also preventing any one of the 
extractive openings from drawing air from another. The effect 
of this is to concentrate the fullest possible extractive force 


Ltmise 


upon the main shaft; it is therefore possible to use smaller 
(and cheaper) ventilators of this type in place of those of the 
old type, which are subject to baffling and cross-currents. 

The ventilators are distinguished as plain, double-plate, and 
triple-plate, and in addition can be used as chimney-tops, for 
which purpose they are exceedingly excellent. The prize- 
medal revolving ventilators are made on the same principles as 
the revolving chimney-tops ; in each case they are constructed 
on sound scientific lines of the best materials and workman- 
ship. A special lip or tongue under the nozzle and extending 
to the flange prevents any drip or rain getting down the shaft. 
The double-cone ventilators are powerful extractors, specially 
designed for places which are dominated by higher buildings, 
and are subject to back-draughts and eddies of wind. They 
are practically two double-plate ventilators joined together and 
supported by a central shaft. 

The chimney-tops are very sensitive, thereby securing the 
position of the outlet to be always away from the wind. There 
is also an adaptation of the ordinary “lobster back” to the 
“ Sanogen” central air-jet system for use as chimney-cowls. 
In addition, information is given in regard to draughtless inlet- 
tubes, concealed roof-ventilators, &c., and full details of the 
‘“‘Sanogen” system of ventilation by means of water-spray 
appliances patented by the company, a system which has many 
advantages, the appliances being simplited to produce a cheap 
and effective apparatus, while the option is enjoyed of using the 
appliance with or without the water-spray, according to will. 


RIVER NAVIGATION IN AMERICA, 


A SINGULAR combination of water and rail transportation is 
proposed, the Razlway World, Philadelphia, says, by the board 
of Government engineers that has been investigating the 
obstructions to navigation in the Columbia river, South 
America, between the Dalles and Celilo. The board recom- 
mends the construction of a double-track, standard-gauge 
railway along the falls and rapids, a distance of eight miles, 
upon which steamboats shall be carried, being raised by means 
of hydraulic lifts, the lower of which shall raise the boat 68 feet 
at low water, and the upper will lift to a height of 4o feet. The 
car on which the boats are to be carried is to be 168 feet long 
by 38 feet wide, having 34 four-wheeled trucks placed in two 
lines of 17 each. The weight of the car is to be 300 tons, and 
the weight of the maximum load 609 tons, making the total 
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weight of loaded car 900 tons, which is equivalent to the weight 
of 30 good-sized locomotives, or as many heavily-loaded freight 
cars of ordinary size. The estimated cost of this marine rail- 
way, with equipment of two cars and four engines, including 
necessary buildings, is 2,690,000 dols., and to increase the 
capacity of road, equipment, &c., to a maximum of 40 boats 
will, it is estimated, make the total cost about 3,576,009 dols. 


INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE. 


Mr. F. KRAPF writes to us from 11 Queen Victoria Street, E C. 
(Commercial Department of the Imperial and Royal Austro- 
Hungarian Embassy):—Acting on the initiative of the Minister 
of Commerce, who wishes to develop as far as he can all in- 
dustrial enterprise in Hungary, a law has been passed granting 
for many years exemption from rates and taxes and allowing 
certain reductions of rates for the carriage of building material 
on the Hungarian State Railways in order to encourage the 
establishment of new factories of every description and the 
working of mining undertakings. I beg to add that this 
consulate will be happy to afford further information on this 
subject. 


BRICK SEWERS. 


ABOUT a year ago reference was made in these columns, the 
Canadian Architect says, to a resolution passed by the Com- 
mittee on Works and approved by the City Council of 
Toronto, providing that all sewers of 15 inches diameter and 
upwards should be constructed of brick. We pointed out at 
the time that for small sewers, vitrified pipe was to be preferred 
to brick, its smooth interior facilitating the flow of sewage 
matter, its durability when properly laid being beyond dispute, 
and the cost of construction being substantially less than in the 
case of brick. In the absence of any satisfactory explanation 
of their action, people were unkind enough to say that the 
aldermen were simply throwing a bait to catch the votes of the 
brickmakers and bricklayers. However this may have been, 
we are credibly informed that 11,000 dols. above the cost of 
pipe sewers was expended on the construction of small brick 
sewers last year. The city engineer now recommends that the 
resolution be rescinded on sanitary, economical and other 
grounds. 
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GAS AND GEYSER BATHS, 


Av the weekly meeting of the Balloon Society held on Friday, 
May 2, Mr. Edward Haughton, M.D., in the chair, a paper was 
read by Mr. Arthur F. Chapple on ‘‘ The Danger of Gas and 
Geyser Baths.” In the course of his remarks the author of the 
paper referred to the loss of his eldest son last September by the 
oxide of carbon fumes, generated by a geyser, which was fitted 
up without any ventilating arrangement. He also cited several 
other fatalities of a precisely similar nature, the last two 
happening in March last. Mr. Chapple’s object was to call 
attention to the need for legislation in this direction, which, 
apart from any ventilating apparatus, should make it com- 
pulsory on the manufacturers of these contrivances to stamp 
into the metalwork of the same full instructions for use, the 
sine gud non being that the bath should be filled while the room 
is being ventilated, and the gas and water turned off before 
closing the door and window and entering the bath, the 
omission of these precautions having had fatal results in the 
cases that came under his notice. A resolution was unanimously 
passed embodying the purport of the paper, which it was 
resolved should be forwarded to Her Majesty’s Home Secretary 
as a humble presentment to him in that behalf. The proceedings 
terminated with the usual vote of thanks. 


CONCRETES AND CEMENTS. 


UNDER the auspices of the Dundee Institute of Architecture, 
Science and Art, Mr. J. J. Henderson, A.M.I.C.E., delivered a 
lecture on Thursday, the Ist inst., on the above subject. 

Mr. Henderson remarked that the uses to which concrete 
had been applied were so innumerable as to challenge com- 
putation, while, at the same time, they compelled interest and 
attention. Foundations of every sort, walls of every descrip- 
tion, houses, churches, mill chimneys, piers, breakwaters, docks, 
gasholder tanks, street pavements, floors, engine seats, stairs, 
roofs, bridges, parapets, lighthouses, aqueducts, reservoir dams, 
water pipes, drains, sewers, cisterns, wells, kitchen sinks, 
fireproof safes, vases, monuments, drinking fountains, lining 
bottoms of iron ships, and ballasting fishing boats—in fact, for 
any and every purpose in which stone or brick is used there 
might be used concrete or artificial stone, as it was more often 
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named when ornamental forms were manufactured. After 
giving local examples of uses of concrete, he pointed out that 
although it might seem too radical to the esthetic mind, which 
would like everything to be cut or carved and show the marks 
of the workman’s tools, good concrete presented several advan- 
tages even over honest stone and lime. It resembled sand- 
stone in the finishing ; it was absolutely waterproof and vermin- 
proof, and much more impervious to sound than any other 
species of walling, and a saving in cost of erection of from 20 
to 30 per cent. was no uncommon experience. Mr. Henderson 
exhibited a portion of a pipe embedded in concrete laid by the 
Romans for supplying water to their camp at Lindum or Lin- 
coln about the beginning of the Christian era. The core was a 
clay pipe unglazed, and the surrounding concrete was of lime 
or burnt clay or other small-sized angular porous aggregate. 
This lime concrete, he said, though excellent of its kind and 
watertight under moderate pressure, did not possess the strength 
of cement concrete. In contrast, he showed a portion of a pipe 
from the Imperial Stone Company, London, of Portland cement 
and crushed Thames gravel, remarking that these two examples 
of the ancient and the modern showed that the Romans knew 
how to take advantage of the materials around them, but that 
the pessimists were wrong when they said that work was better 
done in the olden times than now. The purchaser could still 
get a good article if he was willing to pay the requisite price, 
and possibly there was not the same keen competition and 
cutting down of prices among the Romans as obtained now, 
After giving details, illustrated by specimens, of the various 
purposes to which concrete 1s applied, Mr. Henderson spoke 
of the composition of concrete, and remarked that the more 
nearly they could imitate nature in the quality, method, and 
manner of the composition, the greater success would be 
attained. Sand played the most important part as an aggre- 
gate, and although the question of cost might sometimes pre- 
vent architects or engineers from selecting the best sand, no 
question or objection whatever should prevent him from insist- 
ing that the sand and all other aggregates should be thoroughly 
washed. Gravel, if large and crushed by a stone crusher, 
formed an aggregate of great value because of the angular 
points and roughened surfaces which it presented. In men- 
tioning several other aggregates, he remarked that from ex- 
periments made some years ago he formed the conclusion that 
for breaking strain and tensile strain limestone was superior to 


| reference to Portland cement, of which he said at least four- 


fifths of all the concrete work of the present day is compounded. 
He concluded by giving practical hints as to the formation of 
concrete, remarking that in those cases where bad concrete 
was found 60 per cent was caused by bad cement, 25 per cent. 
by bad aggregate, and 15 per cent. by bad manipulation. 


DRAYCOTT SEWAGE FARM. 


THE sewerage works and sewage farm are now completed at 
Draycott, near Derby. The sewage was turned on the farm 
last week, and everything appears to be acting satisfactorily. 
This scheme may be regarded as asample of what may be done 
in sewage disposal for a country district of 1,202 inhabitants. 
Members of local authorities, or others interested in sanitary 
work, may see the farm at any time. The land is six acres in 
extent, and it has been properly drained, levelled, steam 
scuffled, and laid out with carriers. The sewers are flushed 
automatically every twelve hours with brook water. The 
engineer to the works is Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Not- 
tingham ; and the contractors are Messrs R. & J. Holmes, of 
Nottingham. 


LOCAL BOARD DEMOLITIONS. * 


THe case Hopkins v. Smethwick Local Board came recently 
before the Court of Appeal, consisting of the Master of the 
Rolls and Lords Justices Fry and Lopes. The Local Board 
appealed from the decision of Mr. Justice Denman and Mr. 
Justice Wills, setting aside the verdict and judgment for the 
defendants, on the application for a new trial by the plaintiff. 
The action was brought by the plaintiff to recover damages for 
certain buildings which the Smethwick Local Board, through 
their surveyor, had caused to be pulled down under certain 
by-laws made under the Public Health Act of 1875. The 
Board had through their surveyor (Mr. J. C. Stuart) intimated 
to the plaintiff that his deposited plans for eleven houses to be 
constructed at the corner of Grove Lane and Reynolds Street, 
Smethwick, had been disapproved by the Board. He never- 
theless took no notice, but commenced building operations in 
December 1888. The plans were disapproved on the ground 


granite as an aggregate. He then detailed some of the 


materials used} as matrix in the composition, with special 


that there was an insufficiency of privy accommodation, in- 
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sufficient access for night-soil purposes, insufficient drainage, 
&c. Asecond set of plans was submitted, but these too were 
rejected. Mr, Peckmore, the architect of the new houses, took 
away the plans, and plaintiff gave notice that he would break 
open the footpath and erect hoarding, and proceed with laying 
the foundations of the proposed buildings. This was on 
December 19, 1888. On the 27th the surveyor gave notice 
that as the houses were being erected contrary to the Public 
Health Act and the by-laws, as the plans had not been 
approved, the buildings should be removed in forty-eight hours. 
A further notice to the same effect was given on January 1 
Jast. On January 4 the plaintiff’s architect left another set of 
plans, but the work of building was still going on. On the 9th 
of that month, the plaintiff still proceeding with the building, 
was fined 20s. and costs, in two cases, at the Smethwick 
Police Court, for (1) having broken up the highway, and 
(2) for building after plans had been disapproved. On 
January 11 the Board resolved to pull down the pro- 
perty, and on the 12th this was done; hence the plaintiff’s 
action for damages. It was tried before Baron Pollock, with a 
jury, at Statford Assizes, when judgment was given for the 
defendant Board. On an application being made to the 
Divisional Court their lordships set the judgment aside, and 
entered judgment for the plaintiff, and from this decision the 
defendant Board appealed. In support of the appeal, it was 
argued that the original judgment in the action should be 
allowed to stand. The Divisional Court had _ reversed that 
judgment on the ground that the Board pulled down plaintiff’s 
property without having given him full notice of their inten- 
tion. The Local Board had given plaintiff full notice that his 
plans were disapproved, and the Public Health Act of 1875 
provided by the 157th section that the Board should have 
power to remove all buildings erected contrary to their by-laws, 
and in opposition to the provisions of the Public Health Act. 
The Master of the Rolls, in giving judgment, said that the 
Board in this case had exercised the highest penal authority, 
and it was necessary that their action in doing so should be 
strictly watched. For’want of notice that the defendants were 
going to pull down the plaintiff’s house, they had acted wrongly 
and without legal authority. They had no right to go on his 
land for the purpose without due notice being given of their 
intention, and that being so the Board was guilty of a trespass, 
and they must be held liable for the damages. The decision 
of the Divisional Court must be upheld and the appeal dis- 
missed, with costs. 


BUILDING OWNERS’ DISPUTE. 


THE case of Foot v. Hodgson, heard before Mr. Justice Manisty 
and Mr. Justice Grantham in the Queen’s Bench Division, 
raised a question of some general importance under the Metro. 
politan Building Act, 1875 (18 and 19 Vict. ¢. 122), as to the 
rights of adjoining owners of houses as to pulling down and 
rebuilding “party walls” between their houses, and it turned 
upon what is a “storey” of a house. Inthe schedule of the Act 
a scale is given for the thickness of party walls, and the wall of 
the “two topmost storeys” is to be of a certain thickness ; and 
the rules provide that the height of every topmost storey shall 
be measured from the level of its floor up to half the vertical 
height of the rafters when the roof has no “tie,” or to the “tie” 
when it has one. The 83rd section of the Act, subsection Ws 
gives a right to the building owner to pull down any party 
structure that is of insufficient strength for any building intended 
to be built, and to rebuild it of sufficient strength for the purpose, 
upon the condition of “making good all damage.” The house 
in question, of which Hodgson was the building owner, was in 
Little Trinity Lane, in the City, and had been burnt, except the 
party wall between it and the adjoining house, of which Foot 
was building owner. Hodgson’s house, which was burnt, had 
at the top a floor with a slanting or shelving roof, which is now 
very common, and he desired to rebuild it, with such 
a top floor as before. But the district. surveyor found that, 
treating this floor asa “storey,” and as the topmost storey, 
it required the party wall to be of greater strength and 
thickness, and Hodgson accordingly proposed to pull down 
the party wall and re-erect it of the required strength. To this 
Foot the building owner of the adjoining house objected, con- 
tending that the top floor was not a “ storey,” and that the 
greater thickness of the wall was not required, whereas 
Hodgson insisted that it was. The contention of Foot was that, 


as the roof was shelving over the top room, it was not a 


“ storey,” but rather a mere “cock-loft,” and that, as a matter 
of law, it could not be “ the topmost storey” ; whereas Hodgson 
contended that it was a “topmost storey,” and so required the 
extra strength of the wall, and on reference under the Act to a 
surveyor as arbitrator, he so decided. But the Act gives a 
right of appeal to the County Court, and the adjoining building 
Owner so appealed ; and Mr. Kerr, the judge of the City Court, 
took the contrary view, and decided against the defendant, who 
appealed. 
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Mr. Spokes appeared on his behalf in support of his appeal. 
Mr. Finlay, Q.C. (with Mr. Fullarton), appeared for the plaintiff, 
the adjoining owner, in support of the judgment of the City 
Court judge. 

The Court came to the conclusion, however, that the judge 
was wrong, and that the defendant was right in his contention 
as to the mode of measurement to be adopted, which showed 
the room in question to be the “topmost storey,” so as to 
require the wall to be of the greater strength and thickness ; and 
that thus the building owner was justified in rebuilding it of the 
strength required. 

Judgment was given for the defendant, and an appeal 


allowed, 


BARRIERS IN NEW STREETS. 


ON Thursday the 24th ult. the appeal of Messrs. Daw & Son, 
builders, of Palace Gate, Kensington, against a magisterial 
decision was heard before Lord Justice Coleridge and Mr. 
Justice Mathew. The appellants are the owners of an estate 
called the Shaftesbury Road estate, on the Bayswater Road. 
For more than eighty years previously the estate consisted of 
a private house and grounds. They proposed to open a passage 
through from the Bayswater Road to the Moscow Road, with 
houses on each side, called Torwood Gardens, but with gates 
at each end. In order that access might be obtained to the 
street, gateways were made in the old wall atithe Moscow Road 
end, and gates were placed in the gateways, which remained 
up to May 23, and have so remained ever since, and have been 
locked for a time every night. There were also archways at the 
Bayswater Road end, between which the builders proposed to 
hang gates for the purpose of forming a barrier across and 
excluding the public from the use of the street. The street 
had been thus formed and laid out without the sanction of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. It was proved that the gates at 
the Moscow Road end of the street known as Torwood Gardens 
were kept locked at night. It appeared that on May 23, 1889, 
the builders were summoned and convicted upen the complaint 
ofthe County Council, for that they, in March last year, at 
Torwood Gardens, did unlawfully form or lay out a road, or 
passage, or way for building on a street in breach of the by-law. 
Shortly after the builders had been so convicted they caused 
the brickwork between the pier and the arches over the footway 
to be removed, and there was nothing but piers left standing on 


the street in a line with the building line in the Bayswater 
Road, and between the piers there was less than 4o feet. The 
gates, however, were kept up, and in December the builders 
were summoned again for a continuing breach of the by-law— 
that is, for keeping the passage not open at both ends. The 
magistrate considered and found, as a fact, that the new passage 
was a “new street” within the Act, and that the gates at each 
end of “ Torwood Gardens” were kept locked at night, and 
that the police were in the habit of patrolling the said street. 
It was contended for the builders that they had not continued 
the offence of which they had been convicted, and that the 
street being in all respects a private road for the use of the 
occupiers of the houses erected on the estate, and not having 
been dedicated to or used by the public it was not formed “ or 
laid out for building as a street, or for the purposes of carriage 
traffic, or for the purpose of foot traffic only” within the mean- 
ing of section 98 of 25 and 26 Vict, c. 120, and that the County 
Council had no power to interfere to prevent the builders from 
placing barriers or gates across the road for the purpose of 
excluding the public from using it. The magistrate thought 
otherwise, and convicted, and the builders in consequence 
appealed. The Court, however, came to the conclusion that 
the magistrate was right and that the conviction must be 
upheld. 

Lord Coleridge, in giving judgment, said two points had 
been arzued—whether this passage was a new street within 
the by-law and the enactment and whether there had been a 
continuing offence within the Act, though perhargs only the 
latter question was really raised. As to the first point, however 
—whether this was a new street within the enactment—he 
thought it was. The enactment had been the subject of judicial 
decision in “ The Metropolitan Board v. Stead” (8 Q.B.D.), 
where it was held that “or” ought to read “and.” He knew 
the place in question at Bayswater, and the owners thought 
they would build houses upon it, with access from the roads at 
each end. They desired to have the advantage of communica- 
tion with those roads and yet to keep it as private. But if it 
was used so as to make it part of the great system of roads and 
highways all round it must be subject to the rules and laws 
which bound all other owners of property so laid out, in con- 
sideration of various advantages obtained at the public expense 
—drainage, sewerage, &c. If the owners thus acquired the 
advantages of the place being part of the metropolis, they must 
pay the price, one part of which was that the new street must 
be made 40 feet wide, and that it must be made a thoroughfare 
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and open to the public at both ends; the Board, however, 
having the power under special circumstances of granting ex- 
emption from these obligations. The owners here, however, 
desired to have the advantages without the accompanying 
burdens. They obtained, indeed, the assent of the Board to 
the making of the street on the condition of their fulfilling those 
obligations, and then they had not fulfilled them. That would 
not do ; and even without authority he should have held that 
the effect of the enactment was that no passage-way should be 
made into a carriage road unless open at both ends. But it 
appeared that the passage was lefc less than 4o feet wide and 
with gates at both ends. That was done without the consent 
of the Board or Council, and it could not legally be done. 
Then there had been surely a “continuing offence” within the 
Act, as the gates were kept up. The magistrate, therefore, was 
right on both points, and the convicticn was right and must be 
upheld. 

Mr. Justice Mathew concurred, and observed that otherwise 
the building owner might always free himself from the obliga- 
tions of the Act. The offence was keeping the passage 
obstructed by the piers and gates, and the offence was con- 
tinued by keeping up these obstructions. 

The appeal was dismissed. 


THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


ON Wednesday, the 7th inst., the quinquennial anniversary of 
the opening ceremony of the Chancery Lane Safe Deposit was 
held. The proceedings were commenced by the opening of a 
new range of safes, and subsequently in the great hall of the 
buildings, Nos. 61 and 62 Chancery Lane, a banquet was given 
by Mr. ex-Sheriff Thomas Clarke, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Robert Fowler, Bart., M.P. Among those who did honour 
to the splendid entertainment of the evening besides the host 
and chairman were Viscount Strathallan, Lord Lamington, Sir 
Frederick Abel, Mr. G. C. T. Bartley, M.P., Alderman A. D. 
Evans, Mr. Robert Cunliffe (vice-president, Incorporated Law 
Society), Mr. Mitchell Henry, Col. Duff Cater, Lieut.-Col. T. 
Davies Sewell, and many representatives of all branches of the 
metropolitan press. In the various speeches most of the gen- 
tlemen above named testified to the value of the great desidera- 
tum in London, in the shape of a danger-proof deposit, which 
has been furnished by Mr. Clarke’s efforts. The artistic element 
was introduced by the orchestra under Lieut. Dan Godfrey and 


by the charming singing of Miss Ethel Winn, Miss Violet 
Robinson, and the songs, &c, of Messrs. J. Heald and James 
Kift. 


SMOKE-TEST MACHINES. 


THE uses to which smoke-test machines can be applied over 
and above that for the detection of weak points in drains are 
numerous. The “ Grahtryx,” illustrated herewith, has been 
largely used in some localities under the direction of medical 
men and sanitary authorities for the disinfection of hospitals, 
private houses, &c., after infectious diseases, with good results. 
No parasite or germ can possibly live under the discharge of 
sulphuric acid ejected by the Grahtryx machine. At present 
the makers have orders from the Canadian and Australian 
Governments for fumigating, destroying rabbits, &c., as well as 
for drain-testing purposes. The Grahtryx apparatus of the 
ordinary size is contained in a box measuring 15 by 7 by 
11 inches, is double cased, including the lid, which forms a 


water jacket when the machine is in use, to neutralise the heat 
from the smoke chamber. The sulphur, or whatever compound 
it is desired to use, is placed in the combustion chamber and 
ignited from the top. There are two sets of speed pulleys to 
work the centrifugal fan, which is rotated by hand-power, and 
the smoke thus generated is forced through a tube fixed near 
the bottom of the box which forms the combustion chamber. 
The force can be regulated at will, but if worked to full power 
it is capable of driving the fumes through drains, burrows, &c, 
It can be used for the inlet of smoke instead of disturbing the 
drains, or even a gully-trap if emptied of the water may be 
utilised. The inventors and makets of this apparatus are 
Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co., of Glasgow, and 165 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. 
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ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION, 


THE handsome key shown below was designed and executed 
by Messrs. Chubb & Company for presentation to the Prince 
of Wales on occasion of the opening of this exhibition on 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 


Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner &* Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W. C., from 
whom all particulars and information natn: to Patents 


Wednesday last. 


P 


may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

5995. Jas. Hugh Goodman, for ‘“‘ Improvements in ‘ Wash- 
out’ closets.” 

6004. Robt. Chas. Fisher, for “ An invention for certain 
| new and useful improvements in sash-cord machines.” 

60918. Henry Brecknell, for “ Improvements in_ blind- 
rollers.” 

6038. Stewart Hartshorn, fer ‘“* Improvements in rollers for 
blinds, curtains, maps, and the like.” 

6063. Wm. Hy. Silcock, for “ Improvements in or relating 
to fastenings for windows.” 

6068. Wm. Lloyd Wise, for “ Improvements in locks and 
keys therefor.” 

6086. Edward Wm. Edwards, for ‘‘ An improved method of 
supporting window and other sashes.” 

6088. Edward Brook, for “ Improvements in kilns.” 

6114. Josiah J. Deal, for ‘‘ Improvements in locks.” 

6137. Sydney Pitt, for “ Improved means for raising and 
lowering vertically sliding frames such as window-sashes.” 
(Montague Barnett and Brend Barnett, Victoria) , 

615t. Willie Clarke, for ‘‘ Improvements in and relating to 
domestic stoves and fireplaces.” 

6168. Samuel Martin Gully, for “ An improved appliance for 
straining and keeping in tension window-blind and like cords.” 

6171. James Colin Montgomerie, for “ Improvements in or 
relating to scaffolding.” 

6174. Walter Thompson, for “ Improvements in door-knobs, 
and in affixing the same to their spindles.” 

6187. Abraham Alexander Overend, for “ Improvements in 
greenhouses and other horticultural buildings.” 

6188. Thomas Bore, for “ An improvement in door-draught 
protectors.” 

6215. Frederick Walter, for “ An improvement in taps.” 

6265. Charles James Orr, for “An improved door-closing 
apparatus.” 

6330. Thomas Ayliffe, for “ Improvements in locks.” 

6381. Wm. Griffith Honey, for “ Improvements in window- 
blind rollers.” 
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JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.) 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
GLASS PAINTER. 


Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Ruildings submitted on application. 


38 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNEKS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HERBERT HANKS. 
DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &c. 


Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 


ALSO SANITARY WORK. 
ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE. 


&c., 


E. BIRCH, ( 


19 es Street, London, W.C. 
Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 


fRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
C. E. BIRCH | 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, Pr 


| G. CHANT, 


_ CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


J. & H. LAND, ‘71 & 73 LEONARD ST, CITY ROAD, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. LONDON, E.C. 
Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application, 


WS. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
_ UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


| Architects’ Designs ere partied out. Estimates Free 


9 St. Ann’s St., Orohard St, Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, s. We 


JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


| 66 Berners Street, Londor, W. 


EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 
CAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTEH, 
and VENETIANS. 
PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. 
DILAPIDATIONS. [TION. 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESORIP- 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES. 
ELEOTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and | | 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Begs to inform the | 

public that he person- | 

ally superintends all | 

Orders entrusted to) 
him. 


(OPPOSITE CANNON prRuer STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS) 
WALL DECORATIONS. | 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. | 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
30 NEWGATE S™ E.C, 


89 Berners Street, Oxford St., London, W.| 


UPHOLSTERERS & DE & DECORATORS, 
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SHave BEEN NAW EN Tenner et 
TEN GOLD, SILVER, AND PRIZE MEDALS, AND SPECIAL DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 
abbey AWARDS GIVEN FOR IMPROVED 


» VENTILATORS 


AND SYSTEM OF VENTILATION, 
For Churches, Schools, Hospitals, Halls, Dwellings, Buildings, Drains, Ships, &e. 


Design No. 10. 


Tre Cheapest, Simplest, most Effective, and only Reliable Ventilators of the dae 
Effectually Ventilate WITHOUT DRAUGHTS, and the only Ventilators which 
jel merely prevent the admission of rain or snow. 


PIPPI IID IDI II III DD 


FRESH AIR-INLET “ PANEL” VENTILATORS. 


WY jv Admits and Diffuses the Fresh Air WITHOUT DRAUGHT. 
Yy ty fit To fit flush with wall, HAVING NO PROJECTION into-room, with 


7 Regulating Valve and Air Filter. 
ees lig 
@ & Ip 
' 
7 i ' 


SECTION, 
Showing Valve Open. 


- REPORTS, PLANS, AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR COMPLETE SCHEMES — 
OF VENTILATION, 


Illustrated Catalogues, Price Lists, and Particulars, Post Fiee. 


B. T. & CO. have been awarded SPECIAL DIPLOMA of HONOUR and TEN GOLD and SILVER and PRIZE MEDALS. 
Highest Awards for Improved Smoke-Test Machines and Ventilators, 1887, 1888, 1889. 


CO.'S 


= OVER S eOOQO IN _ USE. 
a es oe pe ree AND Bist 
Ordinary Size, 15 in. by 7in. by 11 in. 


Also Larger Sizes made. 
. For applying the “Smoke-Test” to Defective 
and New Drains, Soil-Pipes, &e. 


From The London and Suburban Sanitary Survey Association. 


“ Connaught Mansions, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.: April 24, 1890. 

“Thave now had one of your ‘Grahtryx’ Smoke-Tcst Machines in use some time, and find it 

exceedingly useful and reliab'e. J inspect three to four hundred hous2s annually, and in many of them 

I find something more than the ordinary smoke tube absolutely necessary, aud your machine meets that 

want. It is, I consider, the most portable, compact, well-fitted and perfect little machine in the market, 

} and invaluable to all Sanitary Authorities, Engineers, Inspectors and Plumbers. It should also be of 

E TEST | great value to Nuzserymen, Plant-growers, Florists, &c , as an exterminator of green fly and other — 

SMOK pests. Ihave tested it in th‘s way in my own vinery, conservatories, &c., and find it most efficient 

when used with tobacco paper. It should also be of great service to gamzkeepers for the rabbit warreps 
and for bolting rats, 


a 


MACHINE. 


“EDWARD TIDMAN, C.C., M.S.A., and M.P.S.I. and A.S,M.” 


From Giibert Thomson, Esq, MA., C.E, Resident Engineer, Glasgow cae 
Protection Keadaintion: 


“ Tn reply to your inquiry, I bave to sta‘e that I have had the Smoke Machine ia daily use for over ‘ 
six months (on akont 200 different occasions), and have found it very satisfactory, both as regards 
efficiency and haniiness.” 


BAIR D. T 4H O M PSON & CO. (HG) 2 | 
165 Aiba Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C.; 24 Bath Street, GLASGOW, &c. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, H.C., and papiehe for the Proprietors by P. A, GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., Londen. } 
riday, May 9, 1890. E ee 
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LONDON, MAY 16, 1890. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—May 17—For Building Church, Rosemount 
Viaduct. Messrs. Matthews & Mackenzie, Architects, 255 Union 


Street, Aberdeen. 


AcTon.— May 22.—For Building Board School. Mr. 
€dward Monson, jun., Architect, Grosvenor House, The Vale, 


Acton, W. 


ALDERSHOT.—May 26.—For Internal and External Painting 


at Barracks. Royal Engineer Office, Aldershot. 


AuDLEY.—May 20—For Supplying Wrought-iron Tank of 
160,000 gallons capacity with Fittings, at Alsager’s Bank. 


Messrs. Ford & Slater, Engineers, Burslem. 


BALLYMENA. — May 19.—For Rebuilding Presbyterian 
Church. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall 


Square East, Belfast. 


BELFAST.—For Building Four Houses and Shops. Mr. 


F. W. Lockwood, Architect, 16 Waring Stree:, Belfast. 


BELFAST. — May 17.-—For Building Two Warehouses. 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square East, 


Belfast. 


BELFAST.—May 19.—For Building School-house, &c. 


Messrs. J. Fraser & Son, C.E., 117 Victoria Street, Belfast. 


BETHNAL GREEN.—May 20.—For Two Staircases of the 
Messrs. A. & C. Harston, 


Old Men’s Block of Workhouse. 
Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


BosTon.—May 21.—For Building Brick and Slated Grain 


Warehouse, for the Harbour Commissioners. Mr. W. 
Wheeler, C.E , Market Place, Boston. 


BRADFORD.—May 24 —For Building Store at Undercliffe, 
for Industrial Society. Messrs. Rycroft & Firth, Architects, 


Bank Buildings, Manchester Road, Bradford. 


BRADFORD.—June 2.—For Building Additional Wards at 
Messrs. Morley & Woodhouse, Architects, 


Fever Hospital. _ 
Swan Arcade, Bradford. 


SCHOOLING’S PATENT REGISTER 


EASIER 10 FIX, : 
EASIER TO REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP. 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving ths Front 
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BRAMLEY.—May 23.—For Enlarging Residence, Building 
Stable and Detached House, Three Houses, Conservatories, 
Terrace, Boundary Walls, &c. Messrs. Kendall & Bakes, 
Architects, Idle. 

BRIGHOUSE.—May 24.—For Building Twenty Through 
Houses. Mr. H. Hodgson, Architect, 27 Kirkgate, Bradford. 

BRISTOL.—May 16.—For Building Engine-house and other 
Works at Chelvey Pumping Station. Messrs. John Taylor & 
Sons, Engineers, 27 Great George Street, Westminster. 

BRISTOL —May 17.—For Building Vestries and School- 
rooms at Clifton Down Congregational Church. Messrs. H. 
Crisp & Catley, Architects, Clare Street, Bristol. 

CALSTOCK —May 16—For Additions to Glamorgan Mill. 
Mr. D. Ward, Surveyor, 8 Courtenay Street, Plymouth. 

CARLISLE.—May 17.—For Building Vestry and Alteration 
of Pews at Rosley Church. Rev. R. Wood, Rosley Vicarage, 
Carlisle. 

CARLISLE.—For Building Biscuit Manufactory, with Fire- 
proof Floors, Engine and Boiler Houses, Chimney, &c., and 
for Additions to House in Earl Street. Mr. T. Taylor Scott, 
Architect, 14 Bank Street, Carlisle. 

CHELTENHAM —May 16—For Alterations at Crown Post 
Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

CHESTERTON.—May 21.—For Building Sick Ward for 
Men. Mr. John F. Symonds, Clerk to the Chesterton 
Guardians, Cambridge. 

CHESTERTON.—May 21.—For Building Infant School for 
250 and School for 320 Children, Mow Cop, for the Wolstanton 
School Board. Mr. A. R. Wood, Architect, Tunstall. 

CLAYTON.—May 17—For Building Wool Warehouse, Beck 
Mill. Mr. J. Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 

CoNnsETT.—May 19.—For Building Forty-Seven Cottages, 
for the Consett Iron Company, Limited. The General Offices, 


gf STOVES. 


| 


| 
I 


L 


) 


Pie pts ee no et Se 


N.B.—See that ‘‘SCHOOLING’S PATENT 


» and TRADE MARK are upon every Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E. 
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CLEATOR Moor.—May 19.—For Additions to Montreal 
Schools. Mr. F. C. Hodgkinson, Architect, Cleator Moor. 

CORK —May 29.—For Taking Down and Rebuilding Corn 
Exchange Buildings for Municipal Office, Building Fire Station, 
Residence, Gas Testing House, Workshops, &c. The City 
Engineer, Cork. 

CRUMPSALL.—May 21.—For Fittings and Machinery for 
Workhouse Washhouse and Laundry. Messrs. Heathcote & 
Rawle, Architects, 6 Princess Street, Manchester. 

CROYDON.—May 30.—For Additions to Board Schools. 
Mr. Robert Ridge, Surveyor, 12 Katherine Street, Croydon. 

DouGLas.—May 24—For Building Poor Asylum, Park 
Estate. Mr. D. Maitland, Union Mills, Isle of Man. 

DycrE.—May 23.—For Building Teacher’s House, for the 
School Board. Mr. Alexander Brown, Architect, Aberdeen. — 

EASTBOURNE.—May 20.—For Building Chimney Shaft 
(140 feet high), and Erection of Iron Roofs, at the Ejector 
Works. Mr. C, Tomes, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, East- 
bourne. 

HALIFAX.—May 24.—For Additions to Warehouse, Raglan 
Street Dye Works. Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord 
Street Chambers, Halifax. 

HANLEY.—May 16.—For Building Shop, Premises, Out- 
buildings and Cottage. Mr. George W. Bradford, Architect, 
Miles Bank Chambers, Hanley. 

HANWELL.— May 24.—For Alterations to School Buildings 
and Chapel (Central London School District). Messrs. Henry 
Jarvis & Son, Architects, 29 Trinity Square, Southwark, S.E. 

HEATON.—May 19.—For Building Stabling, Park Drive. 
Messrs. Milnes & France, Architects, Bradford. 

HowTH.—May 16.—For Building Two Dwellings, Out 
Offices, Enclosure Walls, with Drains, Fencing, Gates, &c., 
at Lighthouse. The Secretary, Irish Lights Office, Dublin. 

HUNTINGDON.— May 29.—For Taking Down and Rebuild- 
ing Upwood Church Tower. Mr. Hutchinson, Architect, 
Huntingdon. 

ILFORD —May 20 —For Erection of Waiting-room, Water- 
closets, Urinals, Boundary Fences, Painting Work, and Repairs, 
at the City of London Cemetery. The Engineer to the 
Commission of Sewers, Guildhall, E C. 

JERSEY.—May 16—For Dredging and Pile-driving Work, 
&c, Supply of Ironwork and Creosoted Timber. Mr. H. 
Marett Godfray, Greffier, Greffe Office, Jersey. 


LEEDS.—May 31.—For Building Board School for Infants 
and Altering Existing School. Mr. W. Packer, Clerk. Mt 

LINKINHORNE —May 20.—For Restoring Parish Church, 
Messrs. Hine & Odgers, Architects, Lockyer Street, Plymouth. 

LONDON.—May 27 —For Additions to General Post Office, 
West Building. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

MIDDLETON.—May 17.—For Supplying and Fixing Electric 
Bells at Fire Engine Station and Firemen’s Houses. The 
Borough Surveyor, Middleton. 

NEWARK. — May 23 — For Restoring Carleton-le-Moor 
Church. Mr. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A , Architect, The College, 
Durham. . 

NORTH FAMBRIDGE.—For Alterations to Church. Mr, ~ 
F, E. L. Harris, Architect, 85 High Street, Chelmsford. 

NORWOOD —May 20.—For Finishing Four Terrace Houses, 
Mr. Leo. F. Davis, Architect, 39 Threadneedle Street, E.C. - 

OTLEY.—For Building Two Houses. Messrs. A. & T. E. 
Marshall, Architects, Otley and Harrogate. 

OVENDEN.—May 23.—For Building Weaving Shed and 
Warehouse. Messrs. Utley & Gray, Architects, 10 Waterhouse 
Street, Halifax. ~ 

PITLOCHRY.—May 19.—For Construction of Store Reser- 
voir, near Baledmund. Messrs. Leslie & Reid, C.E., 724 George 
Street, Edinburgh. : 

PONTYPRIDD.—May 20.—For Building Tramp Wards and 
Infectious Wards at the Workhouse. Messrs. Seward & Thoinas, 
Architects, Cardiff. ; : 

PRESTON.—May 23.—For Painting, Paperhanging, White- 
washing and Distempering at Barracks, Fulwood. The Royal 
Engineer Office, Rupert Lane, Liverpool. 

RAMSBOTTOM.—For Building Two Dwelling-houses and 
Outbuildings. Mr. T. Nuttall, CE, 12 Market Street, Bury. 

READING.— May 31.— For Building Board School for 
466 Boys. Mr. W. Ravenscroft, Architect, 6 Market Place, 
Reading. 

ROTTINGDEAN.—May 20.—For Additions, &c., to Schoob 
for the Brighton Guardians, Mr. J. G. Gibbins, Architect, 
Molesworth House, Palace Place, Brighton. 

RUNCORN.—May 27.—For Alterations to- Waterloo Bridge, 
viz. Construction of Stone Piers, Iron Girders, and Extension 
of Footways. The Surveyor to the Improvement Commis- 
sioners, Runcorn. 


1889—GOLD MEDAL, PARIS—1889 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. And Seventeen other Goup, StzvER, and Baonzz MEDALS. 
BUILDER’S W™ WOOLLAMS & CO., 


Original Makers of 


ARTISTIC 
WALL-PAPERS, 


GUARANTEED 
FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


ESTIMATES FOR PRIVATE PATTERNS FREE. 
Kindly note “Trade Mark,’’a Bale of Wool branded W and 
two Lambs suspended 
SOLE ADDRESS :—110 HIGH STREET (near MANCHESTER 
SQUARE), LONDON, W. 


Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths, 


LUNDOW BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


DEATH & DISABLEMENT BY ACCIDENT. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company 


Assures £1,000 at Death and Full Benefits at £4 per annum. 
Hon, EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £250,000. 80,000 Annual Policy-holders. 
Luvested Capital and Reserve Fund, £285,000. 
Compensation Paid, £2,750 000. 


West End Office:—8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Head Office:-64 CORNHILL, LONDON,E.C. 
W. D. A SSE) Secretaries, 


- “CARBOLINEUM” 


AVENARIUS. 


World-famed Preservative of Wood, Ropes, £c., 
and Preventive of Dampness in Walls. 
Used with immense success by Military Authorities, Board 
of Works, Railway Companies, Tramways, Mines, Builders, 
Contractors, Public Gardens, Estates, Brewers, &c. &c. 


ANTIOXIDE 


(Registered). 
Sure Preventive of Rust on all kinds of Iron, Steel, and 
other Metals. Protector of Paint on Wood or Iron. Rro- 
tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to 
the weather. Finest Material for Producing Enamel Paints, 
Only to be had from 
PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, 


r their authorised Agents. 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH”: SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN. 


Considerable Reduction in Prices, 
Improved Design and Action. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITEOT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C 


343191934 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at following very low prices : 114} Dry Wainscot Oak, 
578. 9d. per square; 1X4} ditto, 48s. ; 1}x4} Pitch Pine, 28s. 6d. ; 
1X4 ditto, 23s. yd, IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Ho2aa Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 
Whaaf and Sawmills :_537 King’s Road. Chelsea, 8.W. 
Bravcb Yard :—65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone 3,188. 


, 
Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould~ 


ing?. Deals. &a-. 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical 

To H.M. Government, Council cf India, Science and Aré 
Department, Admiralty, &c. j 

Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instruments of every 


description of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 


rate prices. Price Liet post free. Engine Divider ta the Trade 
Address, 4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Also New Store, at 64 Vic!oria Street, Westminster. 
GOLD MEDAT,. TInvevtionr Exhibition. 1225. 
"Al 7 ’ 

EADING CASES FOR THH ARCHITECL 

Price 2s —Oftice, 175 Strand, London, W.C: 

a we 


Instrument Manufacturer, 


- fronwork and Rolled Steel Girders. 
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SANDBACH.—May 19.—For Building Brick Water Tower. 
Mr. W. Wyatt, Engineer, Wem, Salop. 

SHORNCLIFFE. — May 19.—For Building Eight Barrack 
Huts and Eight Blocks of Married Soldiers’ Quarters. The 
Royal Engineer Office, Shorncliffe. 

SIDDICK.—May 16.—For Building Colliery Manager's 
House. Mr. J. Moffat, Architect, 53 Church Street, White- 
haven. 

Sr. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—May 31.—For Construction of 
Ram Well, Engine, Press and Store Houses at Sewage Works 
on the Salts. Mr. P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Hastings. 

STRoUD.—May 28.—For Additions to General Hospital. 
Messrs. Medland & Son, Architects, 15 Clarence Street, 
Gloucester. 

SWINDON.— May 17.— For Additions, &c., to Parochial 
Schools. Mr. W. H. Read, Architect, Corn Exchange, 
Swindon. 

THIRLMERE AQUEDUCT.—May 20.—For Cast and Wrought 
My. G..H.-Hill; C.E 
Albert Chambers, Albert Square, Manchester. 


ABERDARE. 
For Improvements, &c., at Siloa Chapel, Aberdare. 
J. Morgan, Aberdare. . «2 .+ - £617, 90 0 
D. Evans, Swansea. ‘ odie ‘ . 560 0 0 
M. THoMAS, Aberdare (accepted) . «» ,« 566 0 0 


BEDDGELERT. 

For Erection of Farm Buildings on the Hafod-y-Llan Estate, 
for Sir Edward Watkin, Bart. Mr. THOMAS ROBERTS, 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E , Architect, Portmadoc. 

GRIFFITH ROBERTS, Penmorfa, and WILLIAM JONES, Port- 
madoc (accepted). 


BINFIELD. 

For Engine-house and other Buildings for the Electric Light, 
Binfield Park, for Mr. R. Cookson. Mr. GEO. W. WEBB, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Market Place Chambers, Reading. 

B. GREEN, Binfield (accepfed ). 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
For Supplying and Laying 700 yards of Wood-block Pavings 
as Street Crossings, Bournemouth. Mr. F. W. LACEY, 


TRURO.—May 31.—For Building St. Mary’s Schools for Surveyor, Town Hall Chambers, Bournemouth. 


300 to 400 Children. Messrs. Henderson & Son, Architects, F. Hoare & Sons : C ; £527 "108"0 
31 Lemon Street, Truro. Improved Wood Pavement Co. . : . 440 0 0 

WEST BROMWICH.—May 23.—For Building County Court Wer Wheelert. tater «tog ee oe 378 0 oO 
and Police Buildings. Messrs. Wood & Kendrick, Architects, BRADSHAW & Co. (accepted) . . «. ". 361 5 9 


West Bromwich. 


WHITECHAPEL. — May 19.—For Gallery at Swimming 
Baths. Mr. B. J. Capell, 70 Whitechapel Road, E. 


BROMLEY. 

For Building Convalescent Cottage, Nurses’ Rooms, and 
Painting and Repairs at Hospital, Skym Corner, Bromley, 
Kent. Mr. JOHN Lapps, Architect, 7 Doughty Street. 
Quantities by Mr. Thomas Ladds and Mr. Alfred Boxall, 


TENDERS. 6 John Street, Adelphi. 

Longley & Co., Crawley . ° . wf 210 SmEOmnC 
ARNOLD. Willmott & Sons, Hitchin : : a 2:15 canoe 
For Improvements in Wood Street and West Street, Arnold, Gregory & Co, Clapham Junction . . 2,028 o 0 
for the Arnold Local Board of Health. Messrs. F. JACKSON J. L. Woodhams, Bromley 5 2,0°9;-5 0 
& SON, Civil Engineers, &c., Nottingham. G. Parker, Peckham . : , 2,008 90 90 
Holms Bros. : ; : ‘ - L2651K101)0 Caplen & Redgrave, Croydon . 1,072n00 8.2 
William Cordon . < ; : - : - 259 19 O Lorden & Sons,. Upper Tooting ; 1,956 0 O 
A. Wayte ‘ : ; 5 : e124 Ses ON40 J. J. Kick, Beckenham : . ; 181,900 870,70 

John Greaves ; 5 ; : 5 ; 211 243n80.30 H. HEATHFIELD, Mid Kent Building Works, 
John Holmes F ; é soe c e231 1707. Beckenham (accepied) . é . : Be bfeylye Tole (9) 
JOHN HAWLEY & SON, Ilkeston (accepted ) 211 17 4 Akers & Co., South Norwood . 1,799 0 O 


Telegrams— HigHEST AWARDS— 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” &s fs Es TSE; Ww ’Ss Saltaire, 1887, and Brussels, 1888, 


“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 


ipl SKELSEY'S \We 


2] = 
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CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER. SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
SAMPLES, 


PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


Fireproof Floor 


“AUNIQUE CONSTRUCTION.” 


Vide Lec'ure by J. OC. CUNNINGTON, Hsq., on ‘‘ Fireproof Floors.” 


SIMPLE. PEREEHE CT. CHEAP. 


150,000 FEET ALREADY IN USE. 


Advantages over all others combined :—The lower flange of the iron joist is completely 
encased with Tubular Lintels, or permanent fireproof centring, and additionally pro- 
tected by the introduction of a cold-air current between the encasing material and the 
iron. The encasing material does not carry the floor load (see illustration), but allows 
the concrete filling-in to bear direct on the lower flange of the iron joist. In buildings 
of the warehouse class the Tubular Lintels are placed in zigzag arrangement, and 
form a finished ceiling without plaster. 


Further particulars and Estimates on application to 


MARK FAWCETT &CO., 


50 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 

By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at short 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors composed of any siz or shape blocks, 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving expense and being quite as sound and effective. Dry, 
noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &c. Nice appearance for living rooms. Polished tor dancing. Immovable 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also large 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices and Samples apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Also Hardwood Floors, with special joint for secret nailing. Thin Victoria Floors laid on dealorold floors, with special glue and secret nailed. 
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COCKERMOUTH. 


For Construction of Sewers, Brigham and Victoria Roads. 


Mr. R. S. MARSH, Surveyor, Cockermouth. 


Lister, M‘Carty & Lister. ; : : -£170 0 

. Hunter . ‘ ‘ , Ae fa aD 
H. Fisher . : . : ° 160 o 
J. BOLTON (accepted ei . : . Fi tay Bap. 9) 


DEVON. 


om ome. ae) 


For Erection of Farmhouse Buildings, &c., at Southcot, Mor- 
chard Road. Mr. E. LYNE PARSONS, ‘Architect, 236 High 


Street, Exeter, 


House. Barn. 

Henry Phillips, Exeter . wh 1,240 10 LO" 7s 110.6 
S. Ellis & A. Castle, N.Tawton 1,099 0 o Icg Io 
Brook & Ash, Crediton . afk: 205a O00 Ico IO 
Henry Geen, Okehampton 41,0090 AD 129 oO 
W. B. Berry, Crediton +4 98,0730. 0 TOsTeO 
R. Lee, Witheridge . «, f,038410.90 J22580 
Ham & Passmore. ped jO1O OO 125.42 
J. Blatchford, Exeter . sinreedOol ae LO 150 oO 
Thomas Jones, Crediton . O24 O7nO 103 0 
W. Grainger, Clist Hydon os OL, 0.00 128.40 
W. Dart, Crediton AD OBER re 35 0 
Waa ‘GOODING, Exeter (ac- 

cepted) . : . ° < 623 040 129 6 


o0000 000000 


° 


DONCASTER. 
For Interior Painting and Decorating at Corn Exchange, 
Doncaster. 
J. SKINNER, Doncaster . : - £255 IO o 
DRIFFIELD. 
For Drainage of Village of Kilham. Messrs. OLDHAM & 
BOHN, Engineers, Hull. 
G. Barstow & Son, Pontefract . a “hy 533)a7) 60 
F, Atkinson, Hull . ‘ : : : 1,302 13 oO 
Turner & Sangwin, Hull . : ; é oe aD 229 BPOIO 
C. Longbottom, Nafferton : , 17220718 18 
T. Bell, Market Weighton 1,199 18 Oo 
if Watson, Hull : ; : : -) 110883 iio 
T. B. MATHERS (accepted ) - : : : O9IkI23 
Engineer’s estimate . : : 997 15 8 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
23 Martins Lane, Cannon 8St., London, E.C. 


Brits oF QuantTitizs, SpEcIFICATIONS & REPORTS 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


= 


DUNDEE. 

For Works in the Erection of Cattle Importation Depét at the- 
Harbour, Dundee. Mr. DAVID CUNNINGHAM, M.Inst.C.E.,. 
Architect. 

Mason, Joiner, Plumber and Slater works. 
W. & R. Brownlee, Dundee . - £3,645 10 oO. 


Plaster and Granolithic Pa ving works. 


John Peebles, Perth . : 4 7 : - 1,332 15 3 
DURHAM, 
For Enlargement of the Mayors’ Chamber, Town Hall. Mr. 
Fox, Architect, Durham. 
John Whaley ; : 4 “ : -£460 0 o@ 
F. Caldcleugh . “ ° 7 : : .4408'20 Fg 
Messrs. Gradon . 4 ‘ : : : - 393 Oe 
J. Shepherd . * f : : 5 . - 392 0 G 
FARNBOROUGH. 


For Rebuilding the Cambridge Hotel, Farnborough, Hants 
(recently destroyed by fire), for Messrs. C. Hammerton & 
Co. Mr. STANLEY PARKER, Architect. 
Prestige & Co. . : £592 oe 
FINEDON. 
For Building Shoe Factory, Finedon, for Mr. David Roberts. 


W. Stevens . : : : : - £524 0 ©& 

S. Abbott ; - ° ; . 465 0 © 

HENSON Bros. (accepted 5 Bs : : ° - 463 0 O 
GORING-ON-THAMBES. 

For Building Room, Battle House, for Mr. F. W. Nash. Mr. 


Gro. W. WEsB, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
Chambers, Reading. 
SMALLBONE, Streatley (accef/ed). 
HANLEY. 
For Building Board School, The Grove, Hanley. 


Market Place 


Mribiekrs 


SCRIVENER (Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, Hanley), 

Architect to the Board. Quantities aha a 
H. & R. Inskip, Longton . : : . £3,002 0 © 
C. Cornes, Hanley . : . - 7 . | 2,974090. SS 
G. C. Dunn, Burslem ‘ : - 2,899 0 oO 
G. Ellis, Hanley ‘ 5 5 ‘ ; . 2,869 Mollio: 
Longden, Burslem . : ; ‘ : . 2,760)00 ra 
T. Godwin, Hanley . P : : ; - 2,671.00 
J. Gallimore, Newcastle . 3 4 . 2,610 0 Oo 
N. BENNETT, Burslem (accepted : 5 - 2,548 0 © 
Ji Ts Clarke, ‘Hanley . , 2 2,415 0 © 


ILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 


QUANTITIES, te, LITHOGRAP HED > smoetty atte REPORTS, &., 


Accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 


20 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | “Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 
now ready, price 6d. 


LITHOG RAPHED. 


(Established 1841) 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


above descriptions of work in the best style. 


Prawns of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fileet St... London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 


NO ZINC, 


SIM RATE ae D. HULETT & C0., Lim., 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. 
ENGINEERS 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London,N. 


Write for Dfustrations, Testimonials, and full Partignlara 
(sent post free). 


Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


55 & 56 High Holborn, London. 


PLUMBING, 
HOT WATER, 


im.) ELECTRIC BELLS. 


&e., 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, EVG 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


Estimates and Designs upon application. 


LONDON, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


ar SHAKESPEARE 
y PRINTING WORKS, 
al BIRMINGHAM. 


Y COENEY & CO., Quarry Owners, 


Pst 
Prices quoted on of cleats tor Deiivery stany P By 
Railway Station, for all panies of 7 beta dears 
+ Selected spec’ally to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE {8 pec fications and Builders’ use. 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO., Snes Down Quarry, Wilts. 


WOOD: BLOCK 


G Fos CE eth pests 


( 
M Estimates and full eas 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop Pavinc AND STEAM 


PAVING 


Mr. WHITE’s SysTEM). 
fiices, & 


on application to 


JoinErRY Works, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


pean re and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing, 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


GAS FITTING, 


Work Carried Out under Efficient Management, 


R. J. STEGGLES, 


24 Caversham Road, 


QUEX IRON COMPANY, 


KILBURN, N.W. 
Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 


Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
“@ Clapham Junction, 8.w | Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 
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UPPLEMENT 


SS 


HANLEY— continued. 


For Building Board School, Cauldon Road, Hanley. Mr. E.E. | For 
SCRIVENER, Architect to the Board, Hanley. 


Quantities 


LONDON. 
Construction of Two Iron Staircases at School, Hornsey 
Road, Holloway, for the Guardians of St. Mary, Islington. 


supplied. Mr. WM. SMITH, Architect, SofUpper Tollington Park. 

G. Ellis, Hanley : 1£3,1267" 0-0 St. Pancras Ironworks ‘ 4 i < ; Be ii one) 
G. C. Dunn, Burslem bs BOGE" 0 Marshall & Hatch, King’s Cross ‘ . 806 0 O 
C. Cornes, Hanley 2,865 0 o Badham, Holborn F ° : : ; 788 Oo oO 
H.R. Embrey, Fenton . 28AT OW 0 Stone, Southwark ‘ : n : 778 0 QO 
Tomkinson & Betteley, Longtoa . 2,833 0 oO Smith & Son, Conduit Street. : 749 0 9 
W. Breeze,Stoke . .  . 2,720 0 o| Jeffery, Westminster Phideara, Dace 667 0 O 
J. GopwIin, Hanley (accepfed ) . 2,708 O Oo Potter & Son, Oxford Street 649 16 0 
J. T. Clarke, Hanley... : 2,698 0 oO Jones & Co, Goswell Road.  . +s . 590 0 0 
Pees Burslem 2,674 0 O Lion Foundry Company (withdrawn) : «=. 460 Maa 

ve eae ea . . 2,615 © o| For Building Small Factory, Little Camden Street, for Messrs. 
J. Gallimore, Newcastle : . seeaysO5 OO A. &. E. Humphreys. Mr. E. STONE, Architect, 19 
: : HASTINGS. Berners Road, Wocd Green. 

For Laying Pipe-sewers in Godwir, Edmund and Mount W. Keen, Hendon. 9. 2) cz 
Roads, Clive Vale, Hastings. Mr. P. H. PALMER W. Tout, VictoriaRoad . oe ee O0n meme 
Borough Engineer. CPE Net BOW tae ae eee wee sq56On O 

Willett & Field . : BROT 3 F. J. Chinchen, Harrow Road . 894 0 © 
Piper & Son, Hastings BIB 78. 182 0 J. Webb, Stratford ; : - 849 0 O 
G. Bell, Tottenham 375 0 O Snewin Bros. & Co, Upper Clapton EMe: 468 O 
E. Gutsell, Silverhill : 339 0° 0 Cox & Parsons, Totteridge Roa ; ‘ : 831 17 @ 
A. KING, Hollington (accepted) . 250 0 O Rider ont, BOW. org) soo tae eee 830 0 © 
IPSWICH. Wall Bros , Kentish Town : ; $277*0 0 
For ebuleine Area in Princes Street, Ipswich. Mr. H. J. SE ier EO Reese Ron i thre i 3 
RIGHT, M S.A. j j Sa »u. ey, € ad. ° . . 
Ried. 4 , Architect, Ipswich. Quantities not sup- H. M. Dove, Euston Road : 778 : 5 
S & A Kenny, Ipswich : . Evans, Holloway (accepted é 763 16 10 
a ie Gibbon Ipswich ’ ; ee oo ‘ J. Poulton, Ossulston Street. c : : 761 5 10 
A. Coe, Ipswich . ’ 351 10 O For Alterations and Repairs to Premises, 65 Watling Street, for 
C. Borrett, Ipswich 350 0 O the purpose of forming Offices for Messrs. Langton & Son, 
C. A. Wyatt, Ipswich . : ee. ; . 342 10 0 Solicitors. Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, F.R.LB.A,, Archi- 
W. H. FENN, Ipswich (accepted) z ; . 335 0 0 tect, Savoy House, 115 Strand. 


W. SMITH (accepted ) . 200 6 mo 


For Painting at Salvage Corps Station, Commercial Road. 
J. Greenwood. : : ; : » £376" 10° 66 


For Erection of New Wing to The Mansion, Frognal, Hamp~ 


ae LEIGH. 
For Building Schools for 500 Children, Chapel Street, Leigh. 
Meike BANKS, FAIRCLOUGH & STEPHENS, Architects, 
eigh. 


J. Eddison, Leigh . 2,628 18 o stead, for Mr. Alexander Gray. Mr. JAMES NEALE, 
J. W. Cowburn, Leigh : ; : ALONG Ee F.S A, Architect and Surveyor, 10 Bloomsbury Square. 

J. H. Wricut, Atherton (accepied ) . arta bale uated Neave & Neave, St. John’s Wood . BigisOe OF 0 
ale Grundy, Atherton - é : 2,560) (0. © ALLISON & FOSKETT, Hampstead (accepted) . 1,743 15 © 
Joseph Hilton, Leigh 2465 14 Oo These tenders do not include stoves, mantelpieces, heating 
A. Horrocks, Leigh . ; 2.465 © o| apparatus, painting and decoration. 


Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. Established. 1847. 


THe LANE END WORKS, Lim® 


(Chairman—J. SPENCER BaLFour, M.P. General Manager—T. FREEMAN.) 


= mela London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
— Fe —_ GEAZGED BRICES: 


CLAY—Non-absorbent and Ferruginous. GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 


GEIAZED TILES, 


With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and CEIiLIN3&s. 
N.B.—These cannct detach through Vibration or Dam). 


Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOUSE, ‘nc uding 
Messrs. SPIERS & Ponp’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
wus carried out by the LANE END Works, Limited. 


BRICKS.—-Please specify 
“ Cast-Iron Glaze.” 
L.e.W. 


ic 


TILES.— Please specify 
“Patent Security.” 
L.E.W. 


l 


| 


ALL PURPOSES. 


and Improved 


38 = 


WATER, High and Low Pressure, Improved Low Pressure Steam, 


By HOT 
Moist Hot Air Apparatus. 


“WEW TIEATIEOL 


EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES AND PLANS FREE. 


COMYN CHING & CO., CASTLE STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


TEBBUTT’S patent SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE: 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
ZILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885 
Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

C. @. TEBBUTT, Patentec, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C- 
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LONDON —continued. 

For the Erection of Five Warehouses, Millwall, for Mr. J. T. 
Morton. Floor-space, 93,000 feet super. Under the super- 
intendence of Mr. WILLIAM EVE, to Union Court. 

HARRIS & WARDROP, Limehouse (accepted), on schedule 
of prices. 


LUTON. 
For Drainage Work at Barton, Luton. 


P. J. Dunham, Luton . : 7 £118 0 oO 
A. PECK, Barton (accepted ) 5 92 II Oo 
W. Wood, Dunstable . 4 5 89 0 oO 
NEWPORT. 
For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Northwood, Newport, Isle of 
Wight. 
E. Day & H. J. Knapp, Cowes . : 4 - 4597 0 oO 
W. C. Thomas, Cowes ; : : go ZO a0 
Jenkins, Newport : ; . - 4 573 90 0 
C. Gale, Cowes . ; ; : : : 568 0 Oo 
Barton Bros., Newport : : : 520 0 O 
H. Mew, Porchfield . ; : f 10] anOmO 
BALL & SoNs, West Cowes (accepied ) ACT OO 
OLDHAM. 


For Building Mill, Warehouse and Offices, Woodstock Street, 
Oldham, for the Star Corn Millers’ Society, Limited. Mr. 
S. STOTT, Architect, 3 Clegg Street, Oldham. 


W. Whittaker, Oldham . : F . £16,800 0 o 
=. Taylor & Co, Littleborough . Pe tOAl TOO 
T. Taylor, Rochdale : P ; . weELG. 250. Onto 
E. Whittaker, Oldham . : - 15,399 0 oO 
J. Partington, Oldham . ; A 14,220 "o% 0 
W. Lees, Oldham . ; : : : - 14,990 0 0 
S. & J. Whitehead, Oldha : ; : « 14,960° 0 o 
S. & J. Smethurst, Oldham . : ~ “r4,750™0 256 
C. Schofield & Co, Oldham : 14,688 o o 
T. & W. Meadows, Heaton Norris ‘ 14,593 0 Oo 
S. ASHTON & Sons, Oldham (accepted ) 14,5c0 0 Oo 


POOLE. 
For Raising Boundary Walls and other Works at Union 
House, Longfieet. Mr. H. F. J. BARNES, Architect, Town- 
gate Street, Poole. 


C. Saunders, Poole , . : . : - £78 I0 0 
N. Wheeler, Poole , . 68 I0 o 
S. Tilbed, Poole . : : ‘ 57 10 oO 
W. H. Gray, Poole (accepted) . 47 10 oO 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
__AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder's Level, with parallel plates, 
: mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 

Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 


JOHN 


16 CHISWELL 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, H inges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


1s. 62, each; by post, ls. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 
Ask for ‘‘SuRVEYING List.” 


W. WATSON & Sons 
Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEME 
Zo tab Gs 


BEST 


W.C. 


From the Honister and 


i) \ 
\ 


( w 
a 3 LONDINI 
“alt eH 
Al a 


seven days. 
.. meshes to squareinch. with less 
\ than 10 per cent. residue. Over | ‘\ M 


ROOFING SLA 


| Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
Ilighest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 


“Model Dwelling,” New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


a) LIGHT SEA GREEN 


READING. 
For Building Thames Side Hotel, Caversham, for Mr. H. Dun- 
lop. Mr. Geo. W. WEBB, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Market 
Place Chambers, Reading. 


Strong Bros., Reading. ° ‘ » £3,410 fe) 
Silver & Sons, Maidenhead . «91285 3O%e 
Collier & Catley, Reading : 3,269 0 O 
G. S. Lewis, Reading 3,225 0 O 
G. Wernham, Reading . . , 3,190 9 0 
G. Searle, Reading . é 3,168 Oo oO 
J. H. Margetts, Reading . 3,097 0 O 
Bottrill & Son, Reading 3,075, Foro 
Kingerlee, Oxford . : . - ; 3,075 0 O 
Higgs & Son, Reading . ‘ : . 2,999 0 oO 
W. H. Simonds, Reading i «4: 2,992 0 To 
For Building Stables, Coachhouse, &c, Coley Avenue, Read- 
ing, for Mr. J. N. Pocock. Mr. GEO. W. WEBB, F.R I.B.A., 
Architect, Market Place Chambers, Reading. 

Collier & Catley, Reading . : . “£3980 o 
Hiccs & SON, Reading (accepted ‘ ; S38g107¥ 0 
Searle, Reading . 4 : : : 385 0 oO 
G. Lewis, Reading. : : ‘ : 375 0 O 
Margetts, Reading 5 ‘ -1 9366) af 0 
Bottrill & Son, Reading . : . 360 0.0 


| For Alterations to the Victoria Arms, Reading, for Messrs. R. 
Hewitt & Son. Mr. Gro. W. WEBB, F.R.I.B A,, Architect, 
Market Place Chambers, Reading. 

COLLIER & CATLEY, Reading (accepted ), 


For Alterations to 165 Southampton Street, Reading, for 
Messrs. Hewitt & Son. Mr. GEO. W. WEBB, F.R.I.B.A, 
Architect, Market Place Chambers, Reading. 

COLLIER & CATLEY, Reading (accepted ). 


ROCHESTER. 
For Road Improvement Works, Rochester. 
Surveyor, 7 Medway Terrace, Rochester. 


Mr. J. W. NASH, 


T. Adams, Kingsland . : : £1,040 =O, 0 
G. West, Strood : < 935 0 O 
J. C. Trueman, Swanley . - : 894. 0 0 
W. H. WHEELER, London (accepted ) 827... 43 2 
J. W. Hastrick, Chatham ; : : Siz 45.50 
S. Sills, Chatham (for two roads only) . 339 5 Oo 


DALE, 


STREET, LONDON. 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


GREEN 


NOTTINGHAM, 
TES And LONDON, 
Yew Orags Quarries (near “ ChimneyColumns 


Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
@ repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required. 

Colliery Signals 


AND 


Electric Bells 


London, 1862. 


\ \\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff ay 
f (=\ and Hereford Water Works, J DEEP OLIVE GREEN. Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
i ) pecially adapte or Con- i 
| : =I . = ie crete Floors and Street Paving, DARK GREEN. aa paren ” 
—— A ee Medway PORTLAND CEMENT FOR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 
A ara = jj Quick setting; test 3 t; 
—— || ah {= Y Standard "Feasting Sand, 230 Ibe. B UTTE R M FRE G R F EN S LAT aaa A ide: 
Sey easy: pe — ns 28 ays The ay — Bleck burs, See 
SSRs nest, most plastic, best d Ss ES WEIMER 
Gee : oy carrying, and cheapest Cement elspa i x 1 
ul % MARY? in the market. Specially KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


adapted for laying encauatic 


tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &ec. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
Buvg L148 Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles. Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES 11 
always on hand. | 


STEAM ENGINES 


In Small Sizes, 
CHAFF CUTTING, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


E HINDLEY. 


LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
Works—BOURTON, DORSET 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.) LIMITED. (1871. 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


$$$ _—— 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


BEYELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 


FOR 


GRINDING, 


VENTILATING, | soe Proprietors NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby 
PUMPING, &c. Specialty: “BALTIC REDWOOD.” 


Prize Meda!, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886 - 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITKOT. 
Price 2s.—Office 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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tn Abhi: RIPLEY. WESTHOUGHTON. 
For Building Primitive Methodist Manse, Ripley, Derbyshire. | For Fencing and Entrance Gates at the Recreation Ground, 
Mr. FREDERICK L. ANTLIFF, Architect. Westhoughton. Mr. T. PARTINGTON, Surveyor. 
William Holbrook, Ilkeston A ; : . £490 0 O Fencing. Gate. 
Bradley Bros , Ramsbottom. £465" .0 20  £10,.0. "0 
SANDHURST. Hills Bros., Alloa . - . . 262 10 O 3 10+ 
For Bakehouse, Stables, &c., Sandhurst, for Mr. F. Parkes. T. Riding, Bolton Bie ert, 235 Oe 3 10 O 
Mr. Gro. W. WEB, F.R.I B.A, Architect, Market Place R. Howard, Kearsley &.7 «> .- 221 @° © 4 10 0 
Chambers, Reading. R. O. Atherton, Wigan ;  pyyarono 3 10 O 
G. SEARLE, Reading (accepted). . +» +£144 0 0 J. D. Brettell, Worcester . . 212 10 0 415 0 
J. B. Smith & Co, Glasgow. » 205.0: 0 5 10 0 
SCORRIER. J. Parr, Swinton . . f casa e OuasO — 
For Repairs to Roof, Windows, Walls, &c , of Mithian Church, W.H. Faulkner, Oldham . 65 1958 OO 2 1040 
Scorrier. Johnson Bros., Walsall : 102, 10-0 5 18 6 
S. Head, Redruth : : : . . £218 Io Oo Hill & Smith, Brierley Hill . ~ 1szeloeo 5°10 © 
J. Symons, Scorrier_ . E F : é else LO, FO Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss ; oP 177,10!) O Lge *2 
J. JULIAN, Truro (accepted). : ° wt 207 ys Ose D. Rowell & Co, Westminster . 172 10 0 5 5+" 0 
R. J. Smith & Co,, Whitchurch . 172 10 0 315 0 
SOWERBY BRIDGE. | A. & J. Main & Co, Glasgow. 168 15 © 6 10 oO 
For Street Improvement Works, Sowerby Bridge. Mr. FREDK. Economic Fencing Co., London . 167 10 © 5 10 oO 
ROTHERA, Surveyor. ; T. Tyldesley, Chowbent . . 166 14 6 5 LO5uLO 
S. Washington, Sowerby Bridge . : é . £800 0 oO H. SAWYER, Westhoughton (ae- 
Bellfield & Barnes, Sowerby Bridge . ; A738 519 797 cepted). : : 0166 25 Oo 417 6 
J. DovENoR, Sowerby Bridge (accepted) . - 705-14 O 
W. Sutcliffe, Marsh , 5 : 5 Co © © ar WHITCHURCH. 5 
oO Baek welt Sh weil idee eo 7stdo For Additions to Hawthorn Cottage, Whitchurch, for Mr. 
JeOstoure, Sowerby Bridge” ene (6a8 H.B. Blandy. Mr. Geo. W. Wess, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
T. Kitchen, Halifax s : 2 : - 678 I0 2 Market Place Chambers, Readio 
S. Bedford, Halifax . ? : x ; . 661 13 Io patie eg 1g. 4 s 
? G. LEwIs, Reading (accepted) . enines . £200 0.9 
: SUNBURY. WINDSOR. 
For Completing Four Small Houses, Sunbury. Messrs. Moore, | For Building Five Houses, Helena Road, Windsor. Messrs, 
CRAWTER & ANSELL, Surveyors, Bedford Row, W.C. DAVISON & Davison, Architects, Francis Road, Windsor. 
Oades Bros, Egham . : j : ; . £862 0 Oo Pither, Windsor : ; : : : + Ais202 1 Ops0 
Cowper, Brixton . : , ; 3 : = 6054;0)--0 Hollis, Windsor : : é d : MGT 190 10 O 
Raynham, Wilton Road . : ; ; #,070,,.0..0 KELLY, Windsor (accepted) . . : = ©9951 0 56 
Dawson, Highgate CawieteG ° . . ° 658 SG WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Serff-Hoile & Co., Chiswick . 4 « + 59610 ©] For Improvement of Approaches to Town Hall, Wolver- 
Aitken, Teddington : : : : 305, (0 © O hampton. 
Chitty, Walton-on-Thames. . . + + 556 9 ©| 4H, Willcock, Wolverhampton. . + +&1,450 0 © 
BILLINS, Hounslow (accepied) . z is e550..0; 0 Soa VERUE 
THEALE. For Additions to the Old Ferry House, Wraysbury, for Mr. Hi 
For Alteratioas to Bull Inn, Theale, for Mr. F. Blatch. Mr. Glave. Mr. Gro. W. WEBB, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Market 
Gro. W. WEBB, F.RI.B.A., Architect, Market Place Place Chambers, Reading. 
Chambers, Reading. S. Roberts, Colnbrook ; : . : » £325, 0 o 
W. GOSWELL, Theale (accepted ). J. A. BAKER, Staines (accepted) . } ; ue? O la Onn 
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REPAIRS OR REBUILDING ? 


A JUDGMENT of importance on what has been a vexed 
question for years, viz. in defining what are exempted 
repairs, was given by the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. 
Justice Grantham on May 2 in the Divisional Court, 
Queen’s Bench. The case was an appeal from the 
decision of Mr. Biron at the Lambeth Police Court in 
the case of Banister Fletcher, district surveyor for West 
Newington and part of Lambeth, and Briant & Son, builders, 
a report of which appeared in our issue of November 1, 
1889. Mr. McCall appeared for the appellant and Mr. 
Willis, Q.C., and Mr. Bernard Coleridge for the respon- 
dent. The works in question were done at Crampton 
Street, Newington Butts, and were stated by the magistrate 
to consist of 

Taking down and rebuilding the upper portion of two chimney stacks 
and the upper portion of an external wall which enclosed the upper 
part of the said building. The length of the portion of the wall so 
taken down and rebuilt was about 22 feet, and its depth or height 
about 3 feet 6 inches. One of the chimney stacks contained three 
flues and the other two flues, The said work was done entirely by 
way of necessary repairs, and the wall and chimney were not altered 
in height or width, and the work done was by way of substitution 
merely of new material for old, and I held that the work did not 
affect the construction of any external or party. wall within the 
exception of section 9, and that notice need not be given. 


The Lord Chief Justice, in reply, said that when that 
arose he would give his opinion, and then gave judgment 
as follows :— 


| The learned magistrate has stated the case perfectly fairly and in 
good sense, and quite independently of the authority of Lord Campbell, 
to which I defer entirely, and has upon the words of the Act of Par- 
liament stated Mr. McCall out of Court. The words are substantially 
that an alteration or addition done for necessary repair, not affecting 
the construction of an external or party wall, is not within the Act, 
I do not mean those are the words, but that is what the section comes 
to. I must say that to say the works here done shall be brought 
within the section would be doing gross violence to the Act, and 
introducing a most unreasonable and vexatious power of interference, 
which might be used bona fide but most vexatiously against builders 
who are doing small repairs, which everybody ought to be allowed 
to do, if they do not really affect the character of the house, without 
interference from a public authority. These Acts are passed for the 
general benefit of the public, and I'am the last man to narrow their 
construction. But where a man simply puts a few new bricks for a 
few old ones, and does not in any manner alter the character of his 
house, it would be monstrous to say he must give all these notices, and 
invite interference where none is wanted. {think the magistrate is 
| Perfectly right, and his decision must be affirmed, 


With this Mr. Justice Grantham concurred, saying :— 


I am of the same opinion. To give full effect to the contention of 
Mr. McCall would be to say, if the owner of a house takes one brick 
out which is rotten and puts in a new one, if it is in an external wall 
| he must give notice to the surveyor before the work is done, and go 


| through all the formalities exactly as if he was going to build a new 
house. It cannot be contended that was the object of the Legislature. 
I think the magistrate was right. 


Mr. McCall argued that all alterations are under the 
regulation of the Act referred to the various sections, but 
the Lord Chief Justice asked whether the magistrate had The appeal was thus dismissed with costs, 
not ruled him out of Court, the work done being entirely | 
by way of necessary repairs; while Mr. Justice Grantham 
remarked that the 1oth section notwithstanding said that, if 
it is beyond an extent exceeding one-half of such building, 
then, although it is for repairs, it is to be considered as new | 
work. In answer Mr. McCall contended that would be 
rebuilding, and referred to the section regulating the con- 
struction of flues. He also referred at length to the case of 
Badger v. Denn, and argued that this case was different. 
The wall might have been improperly bonded, or even built 
without cement or mortar. Could such not be a work 
contemplated by the provisions of the Act? 


Mr. McCall 
demurred, as he thought the district surveyor should not 
pay costs, while Mr. Willis urged it was to get fees that the 
proceedings were taken. 

The Lord Chief Justice saw no reason why the builders 
should nct have costs, and the case ended. 


FENTON PARISH CHURCH. 


FOR some years past an extensive scheme of church extension 
_ and improvement has been in progress in Fenton. The work 
' which brings the scheme to a completion, and is at the same 
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Fig. 1. Pulley complete as Fixed. 
», 2. Pulley with Faceplate removed Wheel, Axle, and Bushes can 
now be pulled ont. 
. Pulley-box as it remains in window frame after Wheel, Axle, 
and Bushes removed. 
. Front views of Wheel and Bushes, 
. Side view of Wheel, Axle, and Bush. 
» 6. Side view of Axle Pulley. 
Attention is called to the fact that the breakage of cords, in most 
cases, is caused by the wheel becoming rusted firmly in, and the 
cords being forced over the fixed wheel, causing a great amount of 
friction, 
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time perhaps its most important feature, is the rebuilding of 
the parish church. The old church—with the exception of the 
tower, which will remain for the present—has already been 
taken down, and the work of re-erection has proceeded to the 
point of laying the foundation-stone. The new church will 
consist of a nave of six bays, with clerestory and aisles, and 
north and south porches; a chancel, with a chapel on the 
south side and clergy vestry on the north; also a north tran- 
sept, containing a choir vestry and organ-chamber. A tower 
is designed for the west end of the nave, the foundations of 
which have been put in; but this building is not included in 
the present contract. The church will accommodate about 
1,090 worshippers. The walls throughout will be of brick, with 
facings of the same material, except that the interior of the 
chancel will be of ashlar stone. All the dressings will be of 
Hollington and Wall Grange stone. The floors will be laid 
with wood blocks, with passages of plain tiles. The chancel is 
to be enclosed by open oak screens and fitted with oak stalls, 
whilst chairs will be provided for the church generally. The 
style is English Decorated. The present contract is about 
6,0007. Messrs. H. & R. Inskip, of Longton, are the builders, 
and Mr. C. Lynam, of Stoke, is the architect. 


TRADE NOTES. 


AT an interim half-yearly meeting of the shareholders of the 
Wenham Company, Limited, held on the gth inst , the chairman 
gave a most satisfactory account of the business, and declared 
an interim dividend of 5 per cent. 

AN inquiry has just been held at Norwich by the Local 
Government Board, the corporation having applied for powers 
to borrow the sum of 18,500/. for the purpose of widening 
Streets and other improvements. 


A LOAN of 30,0007. has been granted by the Public Loan 
Commissioners for the construction of a harbour at the mouth 
of Thurso river. Contracts for the work will shortly be 
advertised for. 


THE tender of Messrs. Joyce & Co., of Whitechurch, to 
erect a clock in St. Nicolas Tower for 350/. has been accepted 
by the Aberdeen Town Council. The tender of Messrs. Potts 
& Sons, of Leeds, amounted to 365/. 

__ THE City Summer Photo Exhibition, under the auspices of 
the London Chamber of Commerce, will be opened on the 


30th inst. by the Lord Mayor, in the rooms of the Drapers’ 
Company in Throgmorton Avenue, and remain open until 
June 1o. Admission free. The exhibition will consist of the 
most recent apparatus and materials used in photography, and 
also specimens of the photographic art in all its various 
branches. Among the members of the Executive Committee 
are Mr. W. S. Bird (Autotype Company), chairman, and Mr. 
Frank Bishop (Messrs. Marion & Co). Applications for space 
are to be made to Mr. E. Cocking, photographic section, 
London Chamber of Commerce, E.C. 


THE contract for the erection of the south porch of Man- 
chester Cathedral has been let, and the work is to be proceeded 
with at once. 


A PARISH church has been erected at Craigmore, Rothesay, 
from the designs of Mr. Crombie, Edinburgh. Special atten- 
tion has been paid to the ventilation, which has been carried 
out by Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co, ventilating engineers, 
London and Glasgow, their improved patent self-acting turret 
ventilator being used for the extraction of the vitiated air. The 
firm have recently introduced their system of ventilation in the 
Montrose Museum, which has just been tested with the most 
satisfactory results. 


THE parish churches of All Saints and St. Nicholas, Cardiff, 
have just been provided with handsomely carved oak eagle 
lecterns in the Norman and semi-Norman styles respectively, 
the order in both cases being entrusted to Messrs. Jones 
& Willis, of Birmingham, London, and Liverpool, and carried 
out by them in their best style. 

THE Tilehurst Board Schools, near Reading, are nearing 
completion, and are being warmed and ventilated throughout 
by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, supplied by 
Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

A PLOT of ground, comprising an area of 877 square yards, 
has been purchased at Rodley by the Mayor of Harrogate for 
the erection, it is understood, of a Conservative club, at an 
estimated cost of about 650/. 

THE procedure of a railway Bill to provide communication 
between Chorlton and the Manchester Ship Canal has been 
| sanctioned by a committee of the House of Lords. One of the 
clauses gives power to purchase St. Andrew’s Church in 
Renshaw Street, Liverpool, the purchase price agreed on being 
13,5002, 

Ve is proposed by the Longton Town Council to borrow 
6,coo/. for improvements at the Queen’s Park, 4,800/. of which 
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is required for the erection of a pavilion. The building is to be | 
constructed of iron, the basement consisting of brick and stone- | 
work. The structural portion above ground will be of steel and 
iron, with wood framing glazed with sheet glass. The roof, 
which is to be covered with tiles, is carried.on iron columns and | 
girders, and is composed of iron and wood framing, with vertical 
glazing on the lantern. 

ALTERATIONS have been made to the town hall, Lough- 
borough, embracing the ventilation, which is now carried out 
on the Boyle system, the extraction of the vitiated air being 
effected by the latest improved form of the self-acting air- 
pump ventilator. ; 

A CAST-IRON anvil block, weighing about 52 tons, has just 
been cast at the Inches, Ardrossan, N.B., for the large forge 
in the new works of the Renfrew Forge and Steel Company. 
The time occupied in the casting was five hours. 

THE erection of a public slaughter-house at a cost of about 
2,000/., at Wishaw, has been sanctioned by the Police Com- 
missioners. 

THE consideration of arrangements in regard of filling up 
the appointment of master of works, vacant by the death of 
Mr. Carrick, has been referred by the Glasgow Corporation to 
a joint committee of the Police Board and the Corporation. 

IT will be interesting, no doubt, to. the building trade to 
know where every requisite may be obtained expeditiously and 
at a competitive price. We refer our readers to Mr. J. H. 
Sankey, of Essex Wharf, Canning Town, E., a name well 
known in this connection since the year 1857. Mr. Sankey’s 
premises are very like a small shipping port, for a small fleet of 
his barges are continually arriving and departing with their 
cargoes of bricks, slate, lime, cement, &c. The bricks, &c, 
come by these means direct from the brickfields, and are 
delivered to the trade, minus all intermediate expenses. It is 
obviously an advantage to buy at the lowest rates, and to rely 
upon orders being executed at once, and to be able to obtain 
any requirement at the depdt. Mr. Sankey makes a specialty 
of firebricks, of which he is the manufacturer, of quality and 
price that recommend themselves to purchasers. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 
A FEAT of engineering is reported from California in the lifting 
of the Feather River, a fast-flowing stream, 50 feet, and carry- 
ing it for more than half a mile, in an artificial bed, at that 


height above its old channel. It has been accomplished in a 
little less than a year. The object was to drain the river near 
Orevill, in order to reach the rich gold deposits believed to 
exist in its bed. 

THE death is announced of Mr, Benjamin F. Sturtevant, 
the inventor and manufacturer of the “ Sturtevant ” ‘blowers 
exhausting and ventilating fans, at his home, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, aged 57. 

WE have received from Messrs. Burnham & Root, archi- 
tects, of Chicago, a beautifully got up reprint of the article 
“ Organisation of an Architect’s Office,” which appeared in the 
Engineering and Building Record of January 11, describing 
the office of Messrs. Burnham & Root, which enjoys the repute 


of being an excellent example of careful and successful 


organisation. 

A LARGE ten-storey apartment house is now building in 
Philadelphia, for which the architect has specified fireproof 
floors of asphalte, with a skirting of strips of wood adjoining the 
partitions embedded in the asphalte and level with its surface. 
It is intended to lay the carpet on the asphalte and tack the 
edges to the wooden strips. : 

ORNAMENTAL iron plates are being manufactured in 
America to take the place of slates and tiles for roofing pur- 
poses. 

THE /ndustrial World, of Chicago, says that the largest 
sheet of plate-glass ever cast in the United States is claimed 
by the Diamond Plate-glass Works, of Kokomo, Ind Its 


dimensions are 122 by 202 inches, or 170 square feet, and its — 


weight in the rough was 1,539 lbs. 
58234 Ibs. 

THE American Manufacturer, of Pittsburgh, describes the 
laying of 1,000 feet of 8-inch steel pressure-pipe in Lake 
Champlain. The water was needed for manufacturing purposes, 


When finished it weighed 


and as it was found that water near the shore was more or less _ 


oily and impure, it was necessary to have the inlet a consider- 
able distance out into the lake. Mr. Pecke, the engineer, used 
for couplings cast-iron flanges, weighing, with bolts and gaskets, 
about 65 lbs. to the pair. Plugging the end of the first length, 
he pushed it out on the surface of Lake Champlain, and con- 
nected the second length, pushing this out in turn, until the 


whole line was coupled. It then presented the unusual spectacle 


of a line of 8-inch pressure-pipe nearly 1,000 feet Jong, floating 
with a displacement of only 33 inches of its diameter. When 
the requisite length had been connected, the line was towed to 
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position, the plug at the end removed, and the pipe sank easily 
in 16$ feet of water, without breaking a joint or receiving an 
jajury. The pipe is now in use as the suction of a steam pump. 

AT a meeting lately held of the Engineers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia, the secretary presented, for Mr. Frank Cooper, “ Notes 
on Railroad Engineering Drawing.” The author treats of kinds 
of drawings required, paper, tracing cloth, inks, tinting, lettering, 
plotting, topography, scales, railroad curve patterns, and filing 
drawings. There was some discussion by Messrs. Edward 
Hurst Brown, Professor L. F. Rondinella, and Howard Murphy. 
Mr. Edward Hurst Brown stated that it was the practice in his 
office, instead of making drawings on paper and then tracing 
them upon linen, to use smooth surface Crane’s band paper, 
‘which comes in sheets of various sizes. The drawings are made 
in pencil on this, and, when correct, are inked at once, avoiding 
any chance of errors arising from the tracing-linen slipping after 
a tracing has been begun. Blue prints are made directly from 
the finished drawings, requiring, with a moderately-sensitive 
paper, from seven to eight minutes to make a print in bright 
sunlight. This method of making drawings not only saves the 
time usually required in making the tracing, but is a considerable 
saving of expense, as linen is by no means an inconsiderable 
item in office expenses. 


REDWOOD IN CALIFORNIA. 


A WRITER in the North-Western Lumberman, Chicago, says 
that the time is not far distant when redwood will be as scarce 
as black walnut, and as dear. Californians to-day are only 
following the example of the States once timbered more or less 
with walnut. I remember going to Ashkum, a village seventy 
miles south of Chicago, twenty-five years ago, and finding the 
sidewalks built of 2-inch walnut plank, wide and nearly clear, 
and the floors of sheds and stables were of the same material. 
I once lived in a pretty cottage, painted throughout in French 
white, picked out with blue and gold mouldings (such was the 
fashion then), and having occasion to make some repairs to 
the woodwork one day, it was discovered that the entire 
inside finish of the house, except floors, was of the very best 
quality of black walnut, even to the blue and gold mouldings 
and the kitchen wainscoting. The graceless vandal who owned 
the cottage was a house-painter, and he had actually painted 
over and completely hidden the handsomest finish he could 
possibly have had in such a house. Californians are doing the 
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same thing to-day. They build their wooden palaces of red- 
wood, run them up five storeys high, and instead of. putting on 
an zesthetic roof of the almost fireproof redwood shingles, they 
put on a tar and gravel monstrosity, and after finishing the 
interior with redwood, which needs nothing but oil and elbow 
grease, they let their good taste be shown by covering the whole 
with paint. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


At the examinations of plumbers for registration held at the 
Guilds Institute on Saturday, the loth inst., there was a very 
satisfactory attendance of candidates, not only from London 
and the suburbs, but from Kent, Essex, Oxfordshire, Hertford- 
shire, Salop, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Berkshire and Stafford- 
shire. The examinations were such as to test the qualifications 
of the applicants in both the practical and theoretical branches 
of their craft, each applicant being required to execute a given 
amount of manual work, such as joint-making, pipe-bending, 
lead-laying, &c. besides answering a number of questions 
relating to the properties and qualities of the various materials 
used by plumbers, external and internal construction, sanitary 
arrangements, and water supply. The examiners were Messrs. 
John Smeaton, J. C. Ashdown, G. Davis, J. W. Clarke, C. T. 
Millis and R. A. Nurse, the last representing the United 
Operative Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland. 
One-fourth of the masters and two-thirds of the operatives 
succeeded in passing the full examinations. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND BUILDING. 


THE idea suggested by an architect as to a use photography 
can be serviceably put to in connection with building opera- 
tions is published in Architecture and Building of New York 
as follows :—With high buildings arises a question of good 
foundations, especially when they are built alongside old build- 
ings two or three storeys high. The greater weight of the new 
and high building is apt to crack the old building and damage 
it, and great care should be used in building up to prevent the 
settling of the new building from injuring the adjoining 
property. I suppose that for any damage done to the adjoin- 
ing building the proprietor of the new building will be respons- 
ible, so I would recommend not only care in the foundation of 
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the new building, but that the adjoining buildings be photo- 
graphed to a large scale before any work is done on the new 
building, so that their condition might be on record in the 
event of a claim for damages. These photographs should te 
taken under the charge of one well acquainted with building, 
and should be not only the back and front, but the sides and 
parts of the buildings adjoining the new one. Often there are 
cracks in these side walls, and they ought to be photographed. 
One may laugh at the idea of photographing a crack, but it is 
sometimes very necessary, and I have seen the owner, who was 
claiming that the new building had damaged his property, look 
very queer when a photo of that same crack was shown proving 
it was there before the new building was erected. 


FANLIGHT APPLIANCES, 


EXCELLENT appliances for opening and closing fanlights, &c., 
are those manufactured by Messrs. Ensor & Co., of 61 Ludgate 
Hill, Birmingham. The “ patent locking adjustments for open- 
ing and closing fanlights ” include the “ Stanley,” the improved 
“Stanley,” the “Automatic,” and the ‘ Cogent” (open with 
rod). In addition, there are accessories in the way of pulleys, 
cords, handles, &c. For purpose cf ventilation the above- 
named patent adjustments are the best and cheapest. They 
securely fasten fanlights, casements, &c., hung in all positions. 
Another advantage is that the usual unsightly arm projecting 
when the fanlights are closed is absent. Among these we may 
make special mention of the patent “ Automatic” folding 
adjustment for use with fanlights, skylights and lantern-lights, 
which will be found one of the most convenient that could be 
devised. In opening the fanlight the arm comes into work, but 
when the fanlight js closing into its frame, the arm turns round, 
close up to the wo odwork, and is out of the way of everything, 
and the window blinds are drawn up and down without any- 
thing to obstruct them. The fanlight is securely locked when 
closed, and also at any angle when open. The “ Cogent” 
patent screw regulating-rod fanlight adjustment is an appliance 
noted for easy and steady action, that securely locks the fan- 


light at any angle, and forms the best and most inexpensive | 


of any rod adjustments. It can be quickly fixed, and no 
cutting away of the sash is required. Itcan be appried equally 
to large or small lights, and acts effectively at any height from 
the floor. 


IRON AND STEEL BUILOINGS. 


THE exportation of iron houses, the Chicago Yournal of Com- 
merce says, is becoming an important business in England. 
Of course they would be better if made of steel, but the class of 
persons for whose homes they are designed prefer cheapness to 
superiority, and hence iron is adopted. These houses are con- 
sidered practically indestructible, and possess the advantage of 
being perfectly impervious to atmospheric moisture. One of 
them, suitable for a family of four persons, can be erected 
within a fortnight and costs about 1,000 dols. In the Philippine 
Islands, where earthquakes are more or less frequent and 
severe, the people have commenced putting up iron edifices to 
resist the seismic influences. The United States Consul there 
reports that in rebuilding a church 162 feet long by 70 feet 
wide, at Manila, wrought and cast-iron, securely bolted to- 
gether, were the principal material used. The walls are of 
double plate-iron, with a space of 30 inches between the plates, 
and the elaborate architectural decorations are of- cast-iron, 
When fiaished the structure will weigh 1,600 tons, and cost 
35,c09 dols. The progress of building in this country, how- 
ever, has passed the iron age, and that of steel is at present 
dominant. Gradually the use of steel for this purpose will. 
become general, as the value of it increases in appreciation, 
and the steel house as well as the steel office-building will be 
common along our streets. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


WE have just received a handy little illustrated catalogue for 
1890 from Messrs. J. Tylor & Sons, of 2 Newgate Street, Gs 
This, the fifteenth edition, contains over 500 pages, and forms. 
a perfect repertory of every imaginable article in brassfounding 
and sanitary and hydraulic engineering, and thus it will be 
found to contain the greatest variety of articles required by 
architects, contractors, and all interested in sanitary improve- 
ments. To notice one or two of the specialties of Messrs. 
J. Tylor & Sons, it may be mentioned that although a good 
valve closet is the most desirable apparatus, the “ Compound ” 
closet (page 16) is superior to others of the “ wash-out” or 
pedestal class, the force of the flush being exerted on the water 
remaining in the trap without change of direction; it is trapped 
above floor level, easily cleaned and available both as a urinal 
and slop sink. The lavatory and bath apparatus, in all 
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ases, are of excellent design. The water-meters of Messrs. 
‘ylor & Sons’ manufacture are fully described, and consist of 
ne rotary, the positive, and the bascule, and these have been 
xtensively used for many years, and possess the requirements 
f accuracy, durability, and cheapness, a small “ Household ” 
yeter of the rotary class costing only 325. The “ Positive ” 
egisters with extreme accuracy. The bascule meter is de- 
igned to give a meter supply at small cost to cottages, &c., 
nd is particularly well adapted to the supply of water to poor 
ommunities in the East or other countries abroad. A great 
ariety of pumping apparatus is described, and is suitable for 
oth large and small supplies of water. To those engaged in 
he work of water distribution a simple appliance called the 
atent elastic clip, for making joints to mains, will be of 
nterest. It effects a great saving in men’s time, and makes a 
erfect joint in less than half the time required when clay is 
sed. Turner’s apparatus for tapping mains under pressure 
page 453) is an excellent appliance, and possesses many advan- 
ages. A glance at the index of the catalogue will give some 
dea of the great variety of articles manufactured by this firm, 
hough an idea of the amount of information given in the 
ages can only be gained by turning over the leaves from 
yeginning to end. 


————————————— 
ooo 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS IN CANADA. 


rue Ontario Architects’ Bill comes into force next July 
ind comprises thirty-four clauses, out of which we give the 
ollowing as most likely to be of interest to our readers. It 
yegins :—Whereas it is deemed expedient for the better pro- 
ection of the public interests in the erection of public and 
rivate buildings in the province of Ontario, and in order to 
snable persons requiring professional aid in architecture to 
jistinguish between qualified and unqualified architects, and to 
nsure a standard of efficiency in the persons practising the 
srofession of architecture in the province, and for the further- 
ance and advancement of the art of architecture ; therefore Her 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Legisla- 
jive Assembly of the province of Ontario, enacts as follows :— 

1. This Act may be cited as “ The Ontario Architects’ Act.” 

2. All persons who shall cause their names to be registered 
inder the provisions of this Act, shall be and are hereby 
ncorporated under the name and style of “* The Ontario Asso- 
jation of Architects,” hereinafter referred to as “ The Asso- 
iation.” 
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3. The Ontario Association of Architects shall be a body 
corporate by the name aforesaid, having a perpetual succession 
and a common seal, with power to acquire, hold and dispose 
of personal and real estate, for the purpose of this Act, and to 
sue and be sued, in the manner usual with such corporations. 

4. Every person registered under the provisions of this Act,. 
shall be a member of the said Association. 

5. There shall be a council of management of the said 
Association, to be appointed in the manner provided for in this 
Act, and hereinafter referred to as “ The Council.” 

6.—(1) The council shall be composed of nine persons, who 
shall in the first instance be appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council within one month after the passing of this 
Act, and shall be British subjects, both residing and practising 
the profession of architecture within the said province for at 
least ten years before the passing of this Act. The members 
of said council so appointed shall meet in the city of Toronto, 
in the county of York, for the purpose of organisation within 
one month after appointment, at such time and place as may 
be directed by proclamation in the Onfario Gazette. (2) Any 
five members of the council shall form a quorum. 

7. The members of the council so appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council shall hold office for the 
following terms respectively : the first three names mentioned 
for the term of three years ; the second three names mentioned 
for the term of two years; the third and last three names 
mentioned for the term of one year. “ 

8, All subsequent members of the council shall be elected’ 
by ballot, in such manner as may be provided for by the by- 
laws of the Association, at the annual meeting of said Associa- 
tion, or at a special meeting called for that purpose ; and the 
member, or members, obtaining the greatest number of votes 
shall be declared elected. 

9. No person shall be eligible for election to the council, 
or qualified to fill any vacancy thereon, or to vote for any 
member thereof unless duly qualified under the provisions of 
this Act and the by-laws of the Association. 

to. All elected members of the councii shall hold office for 
the term of three years, except as hereinafter provided, and five 
shall form a quorum. 

The clauses II, 12, 13, 14 and 15 refer to other matters 
pertaining to the constitution of the Association. 

16 Atall meetings the president for the time being shalt 
have only a casting vote. 

17. There shall be paid to the members of the council such 
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fees for attendance and such reasonable travelling expenses as 
may be fixed by by-law passed by the Association at the 
annual meeting. 

18. The council shall annually elect from among its 
members a president and two vice-presidents, and shall appoint 
a registrar, treasurer, solicitor, and such other officers as may 
be necessary for the working of this Act, who shall hold office 
during the pleasure of the council, and who shall, as well as 
being officers of the council, hold the like position as officers of 
the Association. 

19. The council shall have power to fix by by-law the 
salaries or fees to be paid to such officers and to the board of 
examiners hereinafter appointed. 

20. The council shall have power and authority :—(1) To 
appoint an examiner or examiners for the purpose of ascertaining 
and reporting upon the qualification—(a) Of all persons who 
shall present themselves for admission and enrolment as 
students at any of the matriculation, preliminary, intermediate, 
or final examinations. (2) To make all necessary rules, regula- 
tions, and by-laws respecting the admission and registration of 
students, the periods and conditions of study, and the enrol- 
ments of architects as members of the Association and all 
matters relating to the discipline and honour of the profession. 
(3) To regulate and fix the annual admission fees payable by 
architects and students, and to make all rules, regulations, and 
by-laws necessary for the proper working or carrying out of the 
provisions of this Act. (4) To enact by-laws as to the terms 
upon which it will receive the matriculation or other certificates 
of colleges and other institutions not in the province of Ontario. 

21. Any student who has matriculated in arts in any uni- 
versity in Her Majesty’s dominions, or in the Ontario School 
of Practical Science, shall not be required to pass the prelimi- 
nary examination. 

22.—(1) Any person practising the profession of architecture 
within this province, on the coming into force of this Act, may 
become a member of the Association by causing his name to be 
registered with the registrar of the Association within three 
months from the appointment of such registrar, and by paying 
to the registrar such fees as may by by-law or otherwise be 
made payable in that behalf. (2) In case any such person as 
aforesaid omits to be registered within said period of three 
months, through absence, illness, or inadvertence, such person 
may, at the discretion of the council, be admitted to enrolment 
as an architect. 

23. Any other person who applies for admission to registra- | 
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tion as an architect after the coming into force of this Act shall 
not be less than twenty-one years of age, and shall have served 
as a student not less than five years with a principal or prin- 
cipals entitled to register under this Act, or with any other 
principal or principals approved by the council, and have 
passed such qualifying examinations as may be required by 
this Act. 

24.—(1) All students desirous of entering the profession of 


architecture shall be presented by a member of the council, and - 


shall cause their full names to be entered with the registrar, 
and shall pay such fees, and submit. to such examinations as 
shall be necessary in that behalf, provided that any person who, 
before the passing of this Act, was entered as a student for a 
shorter term than five years, but not less than three years, with 
a principal or principals qualified to be registered under this 
Act, or with any other principal or principals approved by the 
council, shall, on serving the full term of his indenture and 
passing the examinations prescribed by the council, be entitled 
to register under this Act. (2) Notice and evidence of existing 
studentship shall be given to the registrar within six months 


after the passing of this Act, and shall be accompanied with — 


such fee as the council shall from time to time direct, and 
with properly executed articles of indenture for the said term. 
(3) Any person who has graduated from the Ontario School of 
Practical Science shall be required to serve only three years as 
a student, one of which three years may be served during the 
vacations of such school. (4) Upon and after the passing of 
this Act students shall serve such term as is required to be 
served by the provisions of this Act, under indenture, to a 
registered architect, which indenture and any assignment 
thereof, with affidavit of execution thereto attached, shall be 
filed with the registrar upon payment of such fee as the council 
may by regulation direct. 

25. From and after the 1st day of July, 1890, no person 
shall be entitled to take or use the name or title of “ Registered 
Architect,” either alone or in combination with any other word 
or words, or any name, title, or description, implying that he is 
registered under this Act, unless he be so registered. Any 
person who, after the above date, not being registered under 
this Act, takes or uses any such name, title, or description, as 
aforesaid, shall be liable, on summary conviction, to a fine not 
exceeding 25 dols. for the first offence, and not exceeding 
100 dols for each subsequent offence. 

Clauses 26 and 27 relate to duties of the registrar. 

28. Any person who wilfully procures, or attempts to procure 
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registration under this Act by making, or producing, or causing 
to be produced or made, any false or fraudulent representation, 
or declaration, either verbally or in writing, that he is entitled 
to such registration, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, 


and shall, on conviction thereof, be sentenced to imprisonment | 


for any term not exceeding twelve months. 

29. There shall be paid to every registered architect sum- 
moned to attend any court, civil or criminal, for the purpose of 
giving evidence in his professional capacity, or in consequence 
of professional services rendered by him as an architect, for 
each day he so attends, in addition to his travelling expenses 
(if any), and to be taxed and paid in the manner by law 

rovided with regard to the payment of witnesses attending 
such court, the same fee or allowance as is payable to provincial 
land surveyors. 

30.—(1) All fees payable under this Act may be recovered as 
ordinary debts due to the Association, and all penalties under 
this Act may be recovered and enforced before one or more 
justices of the peace, in manner directed by the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, chapter 178, entitled the Summary Con- 
victions Act, and any Act amending the same. (2) Any sum 
or sums of money arising from conviction and recovery of 
penalties as aforesaid, shall be paid immediately upon the 
recovery thereof by the convicting magistrate to the registrar of 
the council. (3) Any person may be prosecutor or complainant 
under this Act, and the council may allot such portion of the 
penalties as may be expedient towards the payment of such 
prosecutor. H 

The remaining clauses relate to the regulations in regard of 
the finances and investments of the Association. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & C: assell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


6413. William Junge, for “ Improvements in saws.” 
6423. Joseph Kaye, for ‘‘ Improvements in means for indi- 
cating when a room is engaged or a door fast.” 


6432. George Stones and John Stones, for “ An improved 
lock nut.” 

6448. Walter Edward Hayes, for “An improved method of 
fastening or affixing windows, blinds to rollers, the principle of 
which is applicable to various analogous purposes.” 

6450. Alfred William Feltham, for ‘“ Carpet ‘stretching, or 
stretching other materials on floors, walls, roofs, ceilings, or 
other surfaces.” 

6461. William Jones, for “ An improved chimney-cowl.” 

6578. William Phillips Thompson, for “‘ Improvements in 
or relating to the construction of buildings.” (Isaac David 
Smead, United States.) 

_ 6586. Walter Pavey, for “Preventing waste of water in 
cisterns and tanks used for flushing closets and urinals.” 

6589. Cecil Walker, for “ An improvement connected with 
pokers for domestic fireplaces.” 

6592. Frederick Williamson, for “A new or improved 
machine for coiling the wooden bands serving to hoop cement 
and other casks.” 

6616. Thomas Hughes, for “ Improvements in door-closers.” 

6619. John William Dart, for “ Fastening doors, called the 
© Dartson’ double-door latch.” 

6629. Daniel Edgar Kempster, for “ Improvements in the 
manufacture of nails,” *, 

6636. William Phillips Thompson, for © Improvements in or 
appertaining to doors, gates, or the like.” (Paul Felkel, 
Prussia.) | ; 

6637. Charles Hawthorne Edwards, for “Improvements in 
or appertaining to the manufacture of certain kinds of bricks.” 

6656. John Pitt Bayley, for “ Improved gauge for gascocks 
and the like” (William Brockway, United States.) 

6720. George Thomas Fields Clarke, for “ An improved 
implement for setting saws.” 

6756. John Pullar, for “Improvements in roller mounting 
for window blinds.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
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CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


C. E. BIRCH 


Begs to inform the 
public that he person- 
ally superintends alt 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP: orart em 1408 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 


mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 
&c., 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
FREE BY POST. 


Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


G. CHANT, 


NORTON & CO., 
VICTORIA HOUSE, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 

Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
GLASS PAINTER 


Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Ruildings submitted on application. 


38 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
_ (Late 34 BERNEXS S!REET, LONDON, W.) 


HERBERT HANKS. 
DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &, 


Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 


ALSO SANITARY WORK. 
ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE. 


89 Berners Street, Oxford St., London, W. | 


J. & H. 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS, 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 
a BO 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
30 NEWGATE S™-E.C. 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


"1 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTURER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out Estimates Free 


ORKS— 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
ig Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


‘UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS, 


LAND, 
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In the Competition for Gas Engines held by the Society of Arts, 


GOLD MEDAL, 


Awarded to the ‘‘GRIFFIN” Gas Engine. 


Horizontal Type. Single-acting Vertical Engine, 
From 4 to 4-Horse Power. 


CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, AND MOST 
ECONOMICAL GAS MOTOR. 


SUITABLE AND USED FOR 
Hoisting, Sawing, Printing, Pumping, Grinding, Mining, Chaff Cutting, Polishing, 
Organ Blowing, Sewing Machines, Dairy Work, Boot Making, Pulverising, — 
Soda Water Machinery, &c., &c., &c., 


AND UNEQUALLED FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Professor JAMIESON, M.I.C.E., F.R.S., Glasgow, in his Scientific Report, says :— 
“Throughout the whole of my electrical test the Engine WORKED VERY STEADILY; in fact I have never before 
tested a Gas Engine which maintained such uniformity of speed at full power; no pulsation or blinking being 


observable in the incandescent lamps.” 
And Professor KENNEDY, F.R.S., M.1.C.E., University College, London :— 
“There is no doubt that it is a most important practical advantage of the ‘Griffin’ type of Engine, that it 


can be made to accommodate itself to variations of resistance not only without alteration of mean speed, but also 
without alteration in the number of explosions per minute, and therefore, without any alteration of steadiness.” 


PRICES AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


ND LICENSEES— 


DiICGrE, mrkoele €& CGO., : 
BRITANNIA ENGINE WORKS, KILMARNOCK, N.B. | 


LONDON SHOWROOM—76 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, ee | 
GLASGOW-—98 Mitchell Street. BRISTOL—2sS8 Bath Street. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, E.C., and published for the Proprietors by P. A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Oice, No. 175 Strand, W.C., Londo 
Friday, May 16, 1890, : 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERCARN.—May 24.—For Building Two Cottages. Mr. 
T. E, George, Newbridge, Newport, Mon. 

ARMLEY.—May 23.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. 
T, E. Farmery, Architect, 13 Park Lane, Leeds. 

ARMLEY.—June 4.—For Building Baptist Chapel. Mr. 


Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 


ASHTON Moss.—June 13—For Construction of Road 
Bridge over Railway. The Engineer, 28 London Road, 
Manchester. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building Detached Residence 
at Fairfield, with Stables, Coachhouse, and Outbuildings. Mr. 
}. H. Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton-under- 

yne. 

ASTON. — May 27.—For Additions to Board Schools, 
Lodge Lane. Mr. C.J. Innocent, Architect, 17 George Street, 
Sheffield. 

AYLESBURY.—May 28.—For Repairs at the Workhouse. 
Mr. F. B. Parrott, Clerk to the Guardians, 16 Bourbon Street, 
Aylesbury. 

BATLEY.—May 23.--For Building Two Houses. 
H. Brearley, Architect, Commercial Street, Batley. 

BowDon.—For Building House. Mr. Edgar Wood, Archi- 
tect, 15 Queen Street, Oldham. 

BRADFORD.—June 2.—For Erection of Destructor Works, 
Chimney Shaft, &c. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD. — May 29.— For. Building Residence, Five 
Houses, and House and Shop. -Messrs. Brayshaw & Dixon, 
Architects, Bowling Old Lane, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—June 2.—For Building Additional Wards at 
Fever Hospital. Messrs. Morley & Woodhouse, Architects, 
Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

BRIDGEND.—May 28.—For Building Post Office, 
George F. Lambert, Architect, Bridgend. 

BROWNHILLS.—May 27.—For Building Methodist Sunday 
enol Norton Canes. Mr. W. Turner, High Street, Brown- 

ills. 

COLCHESTER.—June 3.—For Enlargement of Post Office. 
Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 
Whitehall Place, S.W. 

CoRK —May 29.—For Taking Down and Rebuilding Corn 
Exchange Buildings for Municipal Office, Building Fire Station, 
Residence, Gas’ Testing House, Workshops, &c. The City 
Engineer, Cork. 


Mr. John 


Mr. 


—- 


CROMER.—June 2.—For Building Retort House and Coal 
Stores, Chimney Shaft, Retort Stack, with Hydraulic Main 
Fittings and Connections. Mr. Jabez Church, Engineer, 5$§ 
Parliament Street, Westminster. : 

CROYDON.—May 30.—For Additions to Board Schools. 
Mr. Robert Ridge, Surveyor, 12 Katherine Street, Croydon. 

CWMAMAN.—May 28—For~ Building Public Hall and 
Library. Mr. John Williams, Cwmnoel Inn, Cwmaman, Aber- 
dare. 

DEVONPORT.—May 28.—For Building Boundary Wall with 
Iron Railings inthe Park. Mr. John F. Burns, Borovgh Sur- 
veyor. 

FROME.—June 2.—For Building Offices for the Guardians. 
Messrs. Halliday & Anderson, Architects, 16 High Street, 
Cardiff. 

GELLI—May 30 —For Building Baptist Chapel. 
Rees, Architect, Pentre, Rhondda. 

HALIFAX.-—May 3t.—For Building Workshop. Mr. James 
Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HUNSLET.—May 26.—For Building Offices for Messrs, 
C, ce-li. Roberts, = Mr T. Winn, “Afchitect, 5. Park, Lane. 
Leeds. 

LEEDS.— May 31.—For Building Board School for Infants 
and Altering Existing School. Mr. W. Packer, Clerk. 

LEWES.— May 27.—For Enlargement of County Hall. 
S. Denman, Architect, 26 Queen’s Road, Brighton. 

LITTLE HortTon.— May 24.—For Building Eighteen 
Cottages. Mr, J. W. C. Atkinson, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, 
Bradford. 

LonboNn.—May 27 —For Additions to General Post Office, 
West Building. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

MOUNTAIN ASH —June 9.—For Building Infectious Hos- 
pital. The Surveyor, Town Hal], Mountain Ash: 

NeEwry.—May 28--For Building Bank Premises. 
W. J. Watson, Architect, Newry. 

PATELEY BRIDGE.—May 30.—For Building House of 
Rest, Strawberry Hill. Mr. George Mallinson, Architect, 
Ripon. 

Toate May 31.—For Building Board School for 
466 Boys. Mr. W. Ravenscroft, Architect, 6 Market Place, 
Reading. 

ROTHERHAM.—For Building Bank Premises. 
Hubbard, Architect, Moorgate Street, Rotherham. 

RUNCORN.—May 27.—For Alterations to Waterloo Bridge, 
viz. Construction of Stone Piers, Iron Girders, and Extension 
of Footways. The Surveyor to the Improvement Commis- 
sioners, Runcorn. 


Vine <b 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. E. Isle 


VERITY BROS. (CALL LANE, LBEDS. LONDON OFFICE: 68 FORE STREET, E.C. 


i Manufacturers of their High-Class 


#| ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
i NIGHT LATCHES, &. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &¢e. 
Catalogues Free by Post, 


Hl) 


— 
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SHEERNESS.—June 4.—For Building Shops, &c. Mr. 
James F. Goodey, Architect, 2 Victoria Chambers, West 
Stockwell Street, Colchester. 

SHOREDITCH.—June 4.—For Painting Exterior Wood and 
Ironwork at Workhouse and Infirmary Premises. Mr. F. J. 
Smith, Architect, 272 Winchester House, E.C. 

STAINCLIFFE.—For Building Infirmary at Workhouse. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Dewsbury. 

St. LEONARDS ON-SEA.—May 31.—For Construction of 
Ram Well, Engine, Press and Store Houses at Sewage Works 
on the Salts. Mr. P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Hastings. 

StRouD.—May 28.—For Additions to General Hospital. 
Messrs. Medland & Son, Architects, 15 Clarence Street, 
Gloucester. - 

Tipron.—June 5.—For Building Board School for Infants. 
Mr. Alfred Long, Architect, 319 High Street, West Bromwich. 

TONBRIDGE.—May 29 —For Erection of Settling Tanks 
and Buildings, Pumping and Sludge Pressing Machinery, and 
other Alterations. Messrs. Chatterton & Bazalgette, 46 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

TRENOWTH.—May 31.—For Erection of Dwelling-house 
and Farm Buildings. Mr. Silvanus Trevail, Architect, 80 


AUDENSHAW. 
For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the Sun Inn, Hooley Hill, 
Mr. J. H. Burton, Architect, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


Underwood Bros., Dukinfield . . 
John Robinson, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
THOS. STORER, Denton (accepted). 
BRADFORD. 

For Building Residence, Horton Park. 

Architect, Bradford. 
Accepted Tenders. 

W. Smethurst, Great Horton, mason. 

J. Briggs, Queensbury, joiner. 


Z. Pike, Hooley Hill. : : : : - £41,958 Oa 
W. H. & H.C. Brown, Stockport . . : 1,684 008 
Jos. Davison, Manchester : ; : . 1,659 0 @ 
Jabez Gibson, Dukinfield . . z . ,m1,640 0 @ 
J. W. Williamson, Ashton-under-Lyn . "039 Cam 
R. Whitel], Manchester . ; : : « 1638 Ome 
Ed. Kirkby, Ashton-under-Lyne : : 1,625 0 O 
Allen Holmes, Ashton-under-Lyne . i 1,584 90 0 
Owen Williams, Manchester . , . 1,579 0 O 
Garside Barnes & Co., Stalybridge . : 1,560 0 Oo 
H. Gardner & Co., Ashton-under-Lyne 1,557 10 O 
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Mr. A. SHARP, 


Lemon Street, Truro. 


TRURO.—May 31.—For Building St. Mary’s Schools for 
Messrs. Henderson & Son, Architects, 


300 to 400 Children. 
31 Lemon Street, Truro. 


WEST BROMWICH.—May 23.—For Building County Court 
Messrs. Wood & Kendrick, Architects, 


and Police Buildings. 
West Bromwich. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 


For Building Stores and Offices in Albion Street. Mr. LEwis 
HARPER, C.E, 115 Union Street, Aberdeen. 
Accepted Tenders. 
A. Cheyne, mason : ; Z «4,335,107 0 
J. Green, carpenter : FHI ite Fo) 
J. Monro, plumber ‘ : OL LES 4k 
W. Leonard, plasterer . be 2 0 
W. W. Milne, slater . 2555050 
J. Mason & Son, painter and glazier 21 00 


Architect. 


J. Scarr, Great Horton, plumber. 
S. Sunderland, Great Horton, plasterer. 
J. Smithies, Great Horton, slater. 
J. H. Lawson, Great Horton, painter. 


For Building House, Horton Park, Bradford. Mr, A. SHARP, 


Accepted Tenders. 
Toothill & Balmforth, Little Horton, mason and joiner. 
G. Jackson, West Bowley, plumber. : 


J. Smithies, Great Horton, slater. 


For Building Warehouse, Caledonia Street, Bradford. Messrs. 
EMPSALL & CLARKSON, Architects. 


Accepted Tenders. 
J. Hainsworth, Queensbury, mason. 

J. Deacon, Shipley, joiner. 
Roberts & Co., Dudley Hill, ironfounder. 
J. Wood, plumber. 
Cordingley & Sons, plasterer. 

A. Ridge, slater. 

W. W. Toanson, painter. 


Total, 2,000/. 


PERFECTION IN DOOR SPRINGS 


— 


The EMPRESS “VICTOR” | = 


The EMPRESS “VICTOR” 


iL 


is attachable on front or iy 


baek or on either hand | 


of doors. Fixed quickly 


by any one, and ean be | : 
taken away when re- | 


moving to other premises. | MH 


CROW RN TRADE MARK,| Mom DOI 


i 


_————————— = = = ——S"= Fs 


—— 


AEST BUUs0 I IT 
TU TTT 


EO EES SS SS trabde Mark. 
SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE 


SPRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


PATENTEHSE, 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E., 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


OVP LD ADD LD A A LOA ND el od 
Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 

Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patents and Specialties, all known to be of 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
International Awards, will be sent on application as 

above. 


is the neatest of all 
| Pneumatie Springs. Does 
| its work better, and ean 
_ be fixed where others ean- 
‘not. It is made in various 
sizes to suit large or small 
| doors, 


VICTOR 
DE MARK 


v 
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ie BRISTOL, 
For Building Three Villas, Waverley Road, Alexandra Park, 
Redland. Mr. A. BARRATT, Surveyor, Corn Street, 


Bristol. 
W. J. Clarke, Bishopston . ‘ : : £2,825 /15) 0 
W. Veals, Bristol . : ; . : melon) QF0 
W. C. Pugsley, Clifton . 4 ‘ = faLozZ02 O © 
W. Podger, Bishopston : : ‘ - §,800 0 0 
J. James, Bristol : . . : . “1,759 01 0 
S. L. Farr, Bristol . : : ‘ <7 8505) 0 0 
E. Love, Bristol : : : , : 5750. On O 
A, TAMBLING, Bristol (accepted) . : meLE GOO 0, O 


For Building Police and Fire Brigade Station, Lower Redland 
Road. Messrs. CRisp & OATLEY, Architects, Bristol. 
W. CowLin & Son, Bristol (accepted) . - 44,275 0 0 


BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. 
For Enlargement of House, Burley-it-Wharfedale, for Mr. 
E. P. Arnold-Foster. Messrs. MILNES & FRANCE, Archi- 


tects, Bradford. 
Accepted Tenders. 
J. Deacon, Shipley, mason and joinerwork.' 
Brooke, Walker & Pitcher, Bradford, plumberwork. 
T. Cordingley & Sons, Bradford, plasterer. 
Watson & Worsnop, Leeds, tiler. 
J. Schofield, Burnley, painter. 


CHARTHAM. 
For Painting, Pointing and General Repairs at the Kent 
County Lunatic Asylum, Chartham. Messrs. STENNING 
& JENNINGS, Architects, St. Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 


Slade, Maidstone . ; : : ‘ «61,674, 10-0 
G. Prebble, Folkestone . : G : #in.F,005 0 20 
Reid & Neston, Canterbury . : * eb 4,051, (0° 10 
E. R. Palmer, Beckenham F : F wa 2520550 0 
Johnson & Co., London . ; : PU Y702 0° 0 
G. H. Denne, Deal . . - : ae 1,050.0 0 
W. & T. Denne, Walmer . : ; : met.505 GO 
J. T. Wise, Deal : : - : : « 1,582 0 O 
Proctor, Woolwich —. ; é 4 < 1,5 87817 3 
Hadlow, Dover. , ‘ : en ts3 57 OO 
W. S. LONG, Dover (accepted ) . arrsil. nl, 3340.10 
Stewart & Co., Walworth. . - . 349.16) 5 


BISHOPSTOKE. 
For Alterations and Additions to the Anchor Public-house, 


Bishopstoke, for Messrs. Strong & Co. Mr, W. H. 
MITCHELL, Architect, Southampton, 
T. J. Jukes, Southampton . , ‘ . . £903 0 0 
H. Stevens & Co., Southampton. é Me te ee 
J. Bull, Sons & Co., Limited, Southampton 874.0 0 
J. NICHOLS, Southampton (accepted) . , . 850° 0 O 
DEWSBURY, 


For Building Six-storeyed Warehouse adjoining Ratcliffe Mills, 
for Messrs. Wormalds & Walker. Mr. Fox, Architect, 
Bond Street, Dewsbury. - 

Accepted Tenders. 
G. Horsfall, Liversedge, mason, &c. 
E. Haigh, Thornhill Lees, Dewsbury, joiner. 
F. Newsome, Dewsbury, plumber. 
T. Brear, Dewsbury, slater. 
W. Parker, Heckmondwike, plasterer. 
M. Newsome, Sons & Speddings, Dewsbury, ironfounder. 


DONCASTER. 
For Building Workshops and Stores at the Works in the 


Holmes, Doncaster, for the Gas Committee. Mr. R. 

BRIDGE, Engineer. 
Athron & Gill, Doncaster . Wivigtet + £5708 Garo 
W, Johnston, Doncaster, : ‘ sills) SO6OaG 
F. Beastale, Doncaster i 5 : : 550 O 9 
W. Aneley, Doncaster : ‘ : 2751 © © 
Mullins & Richardson, Doncaster. : - 492 IO oO 
B. WoRTLEY, Doncaster (accepted) . . «11. 46019 081-0 


EYEMOUTH. 

For Reconstruction ‘of 105 feet of Old Quay Wall, and Alter- 
native Tender’ for Reconstruction of 36 feet, for the 
Eyemouth Harbour Trustees. Messrs. THOMAS MEIK & 
SONS, Engineers, 21 York Place, Edinburgh. 


W. H. Beatie & Sons, Edinburgh . ‘ . £1,619 Io oO 
R, C. Brebner, Edinburgh ; ; : 1,201 I © 
J. Bain, Ayr. : : j - ; ob Tj5EOSge Sok 
T. CHALMERS, Leith (accepted ) . ‘ wa, O72 3 
Engineer’s estimate . 5 ; : ‘ ETS ats 
Alternative Tender. 
W. H. Beatie & Sons, Edinburgh . i Ly 22 ~ io? fe 
RK. C. Brebner, Edinburgh é é F ‘ 444 9 O 
T. Chalmers, Leith . : ; : - d 5270 TAG 
Engineer’s estimate . A é f ; Bye l Se 3 


ARCH: SMITH & STEVENS./JQHN SELL COTMAN'S| AUTOMATIC PATENT 


HYDRAULIC 


TAG er, 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAJsor’s Patent. 


PICTURES, 


LATELY ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


Burlington Fine Arts Club. 


FOLDING ADJUSTMENT 
for Opening and Closing Fanlights, 


Its ADVANTAGES are that when Fanlight isclosing into Frame 
THE ARM TURNS ROUND CLOSE UP 


to the Woodwork, and is OUT OF THE WAY so that Blinds may 

pass. It is securely locked when closed, also AT ANY ANGLH 

when open. It is compact and neat in appearance. Will suit any 
size or shape Fanlight. 


ge oS 
THE SAFEST, se = S 
ex Ses 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by} ~* te 
MOST SILENT and 15 inches. The Titles are as follows :— Bronze Bost a 
No. No. Bree aie at f 9s. 9d. each. 
Meee GU ET INTRODUCED L The Storm at Sea. |12, Norwich, from the} '™ ®- 94. each. | ae 
2. Twickenham. Cromer Road, illustrated Lists on application to 
Numerous Examples can be seen at work.| 3. AShadowed Stream.|13. Dewy Eve. ENSOR & CO., 61 Ludgate Hill, BIRMINGHAM. 
4, The Draining Mill, |14. Mousehold Heath. |. .__~ © piramrmaar 
5. On the Greta, 15. Cader yore i ‘HE E, HORNOR 
4 6. The Chateau, Nor-|16. Castle Eden Dean, 
SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, mandy. Darter i 
7, Rouen from Mount/17. Bamborough Castle. ¢ Collinge Ironworks, 
St. Catherine. 18, The Interior of Nor- 
ALL TYPES OF 8. Breaking the Clod. wich Cathedral. SOUTHWARK 8T,, 
9. Viewin NorthWales.|19. Mountain ae in LONDOK 
i 10. Norman Arches. the Tyrol. 
Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 11, Byland Abbey. 20. Postwick Grove. 


Hand Lifts. 


—[—— 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


——— 


Kindly order early, as only a limited number of 
Proof Copies can be obtained. 


“JANUS” WORKS, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 


BATTERSEA. 


Oe 
OLUME XLII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Wandsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s, 6d, 
sndsomeOffice 1 176 Strand, London, W.C," 


P. A. 


The price of the above Set is 17s. 6d.; by post, 
carefully packed in patent roller, 18s. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Book- 
sellers, or from the Publisher, 


GILBERT WwoopDnD, 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.¢. 


COLLINGE’S 


AND 


IMRAY'S 


SS 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


—$—————— 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer, 
To H.M. Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, &e. 

Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instruments of every 
description of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode=, 
rate prices. Price Liat post free. Engine Divider to the Trade, 
Address, 4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street, Westminster, 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885, 


S.E, 
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HARLE-SY KE. 


For Painting Outside and Inside of the Briercliffe Mill, Harle- | For Building Teacher’s Residence at Kirkcubbin. 


KIRKCUBBIN. 


Syke, Burnley. D. Filson, Kirkcubbin . £295 0 O 
J. W. Clark, Nelson. : : : ; e200 06 A. Wilson, Newtownards . : é : . 288 0 0 
L, & J. Hargreaves, Burnley ; : f m26 5 6-9 W. MAuwoop, Kirkcubbin (accepted) . ‘ « (247. OG 

, : : 5 . 246 0 0 


J. Jackson, Burnley 


: : 172640100 W. Gow, Kirkcubbin . 


LEwIs & COLSON, Burnley (accepted ) os 24 0 LONDON 
aoe 4 HARROW. For Supplying Heating Apparatus on the Low-Pressure Hot- 
For Erection of a Factory at Harrow. Mr. CHARLES BELL, Water System to Board Schools now in course of Erection. 
F.RLB.A, Architect. Quantities by Mr. Lovegrove, F.S.I. Trinity Street, Liverpool Road. 
Killby & Gayford .  « «© + + + £9,930 9 ©} Robt. Dawson& Co, Lim, .° . « « £1,138 50a 
Nightingale ; , : : é 4 moos CO Geo. Davis = : : ; Y .  Y,050 ae 
Anley ; : ‘ , ; ; . AU ey TERS 8 Me) Fraser & Fraser : : : ; ; . 1,025 0: ag 
Chas. Wall . . : : . : abe 95/75, (0 10 W. G. Cannon . Ff ‘ ? A ; 975 20 O 
Smith & Sons 6 0 gs le ised Vee) 19127 0 0 |) Comyn’ Ching'& Co.” 92 4"20. © s25 5) saseeS Sa ae 
ALLEN & SONS (accepied) . . ai 37,503: 20." 0 Thos..Green & Son . JS». Fes) "0 i eeORG Uae 
HEBDEN BRIDGE. Robt. Crane. 5 : ‘ : : . | 350 loam 
For Alterations to Wainsgate School, Hebden Bridge. Jno. Grundy . ‘ . ; ‘ , 814 8 9 
J. Gaukroger, Warley, mason. Sanford Row, Walworth. 
Greenwood & Blackburn, Hebden Bridge, joiner. Robt. Dawson & Co, Lim. . ; ‘ . 1,095 @ O 
Wrigley & Son, Hebden Bridge, slater and plasterer. Geo. Davis eee ee 
J. Greenwood, Mytholmroyd, plumber. Fraser & Fraser io ays & ‘ ‘. veg, (O92 ee 
Cost between £500 and /600. W. G. Cannon . ‘ ‘ 5 . 5 ai} 905 Que 
KENNINGHALUL. Comyn Ching & Co, x . ‘ , iy 4 FOS 5 Ome 
For Part Restoration and Reseating of Kenninghall Church, Robt. Crane seis ceojiatd toot Seah 
Norfolk. Mr. Wm. THOROLD LOowDELL, Architect, cae & Son +. [+ on vo Vie Se eee ay z a 
Great es Street, Bedford Row, London. ; Ys sighs alevatst ee 
eae a eal Aidchorbuck i . xs ce £1,260 10 0 Plough Road, Clapham Junction, S.W. 
H. Plummer, Rattlesden and Drinkstone 3415108 Ho Mo Wilson W..Phipson . 0.) 
W. Hubbard, East Dereham . . . . 1,098 5 3 J. &F. May in ee 
G. E. Hawes, Norwich . ; : 3 Ek, OL 4 OO Longden & Co. . ‘ : ere : st a ee ae 
Grimwood & Bullen, Weybread : ‘ wit O07 10 0 Rosser & Russell. : : : ue ae 
W.i Wade, StpNectes ieee e inate 6970 0 | 1. Ge Wagstall > 208 eee 
Wood-block Floor. Purcell &'Nobbs =. © + ~ 5 * 3 
GresonneCo  Claph fonts : ' C. P. Kinnell & Co. . : fate : : 835 0 Oo 
ea py Clapham |Uncuon AE opp OWS I. Wontner Gray, Smith & Co. ‘ ; ‘ 818 0 oO 


LINCOLN. , , = F 

For Building Church in the United Parishes of St. Nicholas | For Erection of Double-cooking Centre, and. SltetskGas Gg 

and St. John, Lincoln, for the Rev. Canon Blenkin. Mr. Improvements to Board Schoo), Monteith Road, Old Ford. 

E. P. Lorrus Brock, F.S.A., Architect. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect, 

Chas. Baines, Newark . : ; : Th, 270 40 0 bins Combat 
S. & W. Pattinson, Ruskington ‘ wiie2,090f Gyo J Demyat ~ ‘ ‘ . £2,169 @ 071 62;203, 50s 
H. S. & W. Close, Lincoln : ; ; eIsO715 AtONLO W.M.Dabbs . : . 1,705 0 O, ne27e0mRe 
W. Wade, St. Neots... : . : . 1,958 90 oO L. Whitehead & Co. . «  DyOOZ wo 1,725.1 & 8 
W. Wright & Sons, Lincoln. : ; 2) bOsiiea iLO Norris & Luke .« a - 1,452hco0ee 1,484 0 0 


THE 


EOR: 


SE NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


FIGURE). 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. | 


Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. we 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 3 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE: 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ag" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


; ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 

_ By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substruct 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, eying expense and being quite as souu 
noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &c. Nice appearance for living rooms. 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices and Samples apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Also Hardwood Floors, with special joint forsecretnailirg. Thin Victoria Floors laid on dealor old floo~s, with special glue and secret nailed. 


ure at short 
The system can be applied to floors composed of any size or shape blocks, 

dand effective. Dry, 
Polished to dancing, Immovable 
Also large 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON — continued. “A 
For Enlargement of Board School, Mintern Street, Tollington 
Park, by 400 Places, and Provision of Cookery Centre. 
Mr, T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


" ee lee 
Killby &Gayford . £4,527 0 0 {4,620.0 0 
E. Lawrence & Sons 4,470 0 O TALI) 0 
G. S. S. Williams & Son 27 7 Ono AiS7 Ze O02 0 
B. E. Nightingale . 4,245 0 O Hee yda. qon Me" 
Dove Bros. . . é AxTO2 = OO 28 20m O 
W. Goodman EM oe oe te: 2.708. .0.; O 


Mr. Goodman has since written to state that by an error he 
omitted from his tender the item of £769 for the Cookery 
Centre, and that his estimate should therefore have been 
£4,382. The committee, therefore, recommend the acceptance 
of the tender of Messrs. Dove Bros., amounting to £4,282. 


For Erection of Stable Buildings at Warwick Place, Upper 
Whitecross Street. Messrs. HUDSON & Boorn, Archi- 


tects. Quantities by Mr. Henry Lovegrove. 
Morter . . : . . : E 242,100 0.0 
Greenwood & Son . . : : eee 02,1 39e-0" 0 
F.& H. F. Higgs . ; * : : e2,t 25 aCe O 
Dabbs ‘ ; : ; : . : 211g On O 
Nightingale. ; : . . : PPRD Hoye” Vas) 
Hall, Beddall & Co. . : : : - » 41,9947 0.) 0 
Spencer & Co. . : : ; : : 1.07000" O 


For Building Stables and Shed, Harlesden, for the London 
General Omnibus Company, Limited. Mr. PERCY BRITTON, 
C.E., Superintendent of Works. 


Scharien & Co, Kensington . . £4,983 0 
Martin & Barclay, Battersea . : 4458330) 0 
G. Prebble, Folkestone. : : 4,630 oO 
R. & E. Evans, Peckham : : 4,458 oO 
H. Haynes, Alperton é : . . 4,449 10 
Cowley & Drake, Willesden : F 4,447. O 
T. Turner, Watford . : ‘ : ° 4,350 O 
H. D. Evans, Hornsey . 3 ; c 4,235 Oo 
S. Knight, Fulham . 5 . ‘ , 4,1cO oO 
E. Toms, Regent’s Park . : : ‘ 5 d,0078 CO 
G. PARKER, Sumner Road, Peckham (accepted) 3,895 © 


For Block of Model Dwellings, Abbey Street, Bermondsey. 
Mr. CHARLES BELL, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
« M. Scott . i : : : Horak 


W. WATSON & SONS, JOHN 


(e) ) 19) (2) ye) (2) 1s) fe) 2) ©) 


47,030 0. 0 i 


LONDON— continued. 
For Completion of the Printers’ Almshouses, Wood Green. 
Mr. CHARLES BELL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. Quantities by 
Mr. Henry Lovegrove, F.S.1. 


T. W. Woodbridge . £2,487 0 oO 
G. Wagstaff & Son ; ; : 2,166 0 O 
W.D. Palmer . : : : : F 3 2;t008 GF Oo 
G. E. Todd : : ; : ; : . 2,095" oF O 
JOHN MILLS (accepted) . ; . : » » 2,0005,.05 0 
Rudd & Co., Grantham . : .  2,087770 7.0 


For Alterations, No. 3 Bow’Lane. Mr. CHARLES FOWLER, 
F.R.LB.A., Architect. Quantities by Mr. Henry Love- 
grove. 

Clarke & Bracey : : c 
Heeps : ; . : : 
Larter & Son . ; 5 ‘ 
Simpson & Son. : . : : ; o Ome 
Lidstone & Son. ; : : : ; 829 

For Improvement Works, Mendora Road, Fulham. Mr. W 

SKYES, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Walham Green. 


£1,028 
» O87 
942 


(o) fo) te) [ey {s) 
(op ley le) Te) ie) 


Nowell & Robson, Kensington +£1.00 5gROT 
Neave, Paddington . : : F ; j 07 5, On O 
Rogers, Notting Hill : ; 0331,01 0 

| Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith . ; : 6207.01 .G 
Nash, Fulham . : : : 5 +, 5 Denon oO 

| GREENHAM, Hammersmith (accepted ) > 8334, 07 0 
For Alterations and Repairs to Warehouse, Farringdon Road. 

Mr. H. LOVEGROVE, Surveyor. 

W. Di Palmer; ; : : : : 7 £5530 Om 
Sage & Co. . ; . : : : : 7 8405 Gmre 
W.-V. Goad. é : ; : 530 0 O 
Drew & Cadman. : é : 460 0 O 

G. Colls : . é 3 : 440 0 O 


| For Alterations at 9 Bishop’s Road, Paddington, for the Phcenix 
Brewery Company, Latimer Road, Notting Hilog Mr 
R. A. LEWcoCcK, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within. 


Tyerman . . : : : F 251770 O 
Smith . . : é . 7 : ; 510 0 O 
Ivory . ‘ . : : . : 485 0 0 
COURTNEY & FAIRBAIRN (accepted ) . 460 0 O 
| Counter, Cabinet and Pewtering. 
T. H. MATHEWS (accepted ) Fe es rll 7aO 0 
Gasfitting. 
UNGAR (accepted ) : ; elssaqiG, oO 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 


DALE, 


OPTIGIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING! 4 ¢ GHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


REGISTERED 


AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 
New Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parallel plates, 

' mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
28 supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
Is. 6d. each; by post, 1s. 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d, each. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 

' Ask for ‘SURVEYING LIST.” 


WwW. WATSON & SONS, 


Opticians to H.M. Government, | 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. | 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


1121bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
= ting ; test 1,000 lbs, to 1}inch ; 
S seven days. Fineness, 2,500 


in 


than 10 per cent. residue. Over 


\ and Hereford 
\ Specially adapted for Con- 
» crete Floors and Street Paving. 


f 
“ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
===] Quick setting; test 3 parts 
=/ Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
/ yer square inch; 28 days. The 


ater Works. 


carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 


Samy les sufficient for Practical Tests Free. 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


EsTABLISHED 1844. 

NaTURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BLUE Lias Lim#, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


ARBLE WORK. 


_EMLEY & SONS, Lim* 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and efi 


Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 4 QUEEN 


always on hand. 


meshes to square inch. with less | i t 
i] 


, 10,000 tons supplied to oe 


finest, most plastic, best | 


internal stucco, concrete | 


Manufactured by | 


\ 
| 
i} 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 

Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
Tlighest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
N London, 1862. 
1; ©Model Dwelling,’’ New- gm 
castle Exhibition, 1887. gia 


© LIGHT SEA GREEN. [i 
*% DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, _ ok 
NOTTINGHAM, Te 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
4 repaired. No stoppage of 
; Works required. 
Colliery Signals 
AND 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed. Esti- 


it 
i 


mates free Distance no 
DARK GREEN. i object. 
For PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, i 
i TELEGRAMS— 


“Blackburn, Nottingham."’ § 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 

Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 
information to be obtained at the Company’s 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, B.O. 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


In Small Sizes, 


Every 
Offices, 


FOR y 

CHAFF CUTTING, NIG HTINGALE S 

4 ELECTRIC LIGHTING, ‘BEVELED ot 00D BLO CK FLO 
7: VENTILATING, —_ sole Proprietors: NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby 


@z2 PUMPING, &. 


= 


SS 
E. S. HINDLEY. 
LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 


VICTORIA STREET. 
DORSET, 


Specialty: ‘‘ BALTIC REDWOOD.” 
Prize Meda), Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 
Sanitary Exhibitiens, 1885 and 1886. 


pane CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
pit 
\ 


i 
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ee 
LONDON —continued. 
For Building Chapels and Lodge at New Cemetery, Putney 
Vale, for the Putney Burial Board. Mr. J. C. RADFORD, 


oe 


M(CKLETON. 
For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Mickleton. Mr, RACE, Archi- 
tect, Weardale. 


Mr. H. Rile Ruvign acob Readshaw, Middleton, joiner . . £119 5 6 
CBee eee US Ay ahd ti jae Parkin, Mickleton, mason : : . 107 G8e 
W. R. Williams . : = 5 ‘ no 0s0 0 O T. Bell, Middleton, plumber, Sc P ‘eee 13 6 
W. Wallis ‘ : : ; : 3,930.49. 0 Lancaster, Darlington, slater. ; , en fo) 
T. Grant . , : 5 . , : 357 Sea ey O atalee. : ; . £290 18 6 
J. H. Jarvis a ‘ 8 2 . oA 4:7064.0. 0 NEWBURY. 
W. Hammond . : . : : ° » 3796 © ©} For Making the pane, Road, Se 
Aviss & Co. wolitegul)  -ana® 3748 0 O} James & "Son & .. heey ome 
Lansdown & Co. : ‘ : ; . a ROOT Oa Free & Son. j : E ‘ ; . 265 0 0 
H. G. Heywood Pe at : , : » 3,092 0 0 G. BOWLEY (accepted ) ‘ , i : #25 7x 
T. Gregory & Co. oe rs ,04s CO Om hGH 
Me Ee Moist 3. tp Wiese oe are 5 : For Repairs of Rectory, Rebuilding a Portion of the Outer 
PATTISON & Co. (accepted) ; ; ‘ 3.252 eG Walls, &c., for the Select pea of Drumragh. 
Ste ; J. Neely, Omagh. . ig) tt Te 
For Alterations at The Red Lion, Blackman Street, Borough, Colborne Bros., Londonderry f : ; .. 290-06 ane 
for Messrs. Poole & Venner. et With R, A. LEWCOCK, H. McBRIDE, Omagh (accepted ) ; : « 174. 93 
Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within. 
Allen & Sons . a : bhilns1,520, (0.1 9 Ww TeRTL ae Tanle-Supelyian 
Todd. F : hain ; ; . 1,075 0 0 For Building Water Tower; Wroug iron Tank, Supply o 
- 1,015 0 0 Sluice Valves and Hydrants, Laying Cast-iron Pipes 
Pe 7 ROR ie aren Be eae cre al (74 miles), &c, Sandbach. Mr. W. Wyatt, Engineer, 
Mewet & Son . ’ : ; ; : 946 0 oO Wem, Salop. Water"Tower 
NOL Tate SC a Sb yell. Dotebooite ene ya J. STRINGER, Sandbach (accepted) . . « £749 0 0 
W WI Aa ebtba) Wrought-tron Surdice Tank. 
: Aas Phcenix Iron Company, Derby » | sacle get be Sea 
LUDLOW. King, Masterman & Terry, Kidsgrove . ‘ 535 4° 2 
For Building Memorial Church at Richard’s Castle, Ludlow. F. Silvester & Co., New Castle : ‘ ; 510 0 O 
Mr. R. NoRMAN SHAW, RA,, Architect. J. Tildesley, New Willenhall . d , a! 2458. 0559 
Bowdler, Shrewsbury 5 ‘ ; . {0,059.00 W. C. Holmes & Co, Huddersfield . ‘ ; 456 0 o 
Treasure, Shrewsbury . : : : . 8,244 0. o J. LYSAGHT, Limited, London (accepted) . o) 7 412.085 
Collings, Tewkesbury : : : ‘ ¢ 8,032 "0 “o Pipe Laying. 
Heath, Endon . : 5 7,694.0 ©| ' J. Peattie, Oxford . 9. ©) *) aunt a 
THOMPSON, Peterborough (accepted ) ‘ - 47,360.;%0 0 W. Riddell, Gone : é d ? ; sade 0 Oo 
F, Greenaway, Sloug ; : ; , set ,208 | GIG 
LYMINGTON. 
For Rebuilding the Dorset Arms, Lymington, for Messrs. Peat ne See aioe “Trent. <= Senet — 3 
Styring & Co. Mr. W. H. MiTcHELt, Architect, South- Bytes, - OF aCe oI, 
peat J. YouNG & SON, Lower Halling (accepted) «  B521147 8 
7. J. Jukes, Southampton | ; : : : .£900 0 o SALFORD. 
A. Wheeler, Lymington : . 898 15 o For Retort Ironwork, for the Salford Town Council. 
H. STEVENS & Co., Southampton (accepted ) . 8326 o o Clayton, Son & Johnson tage .  +£6,909 0 Oo 


Lithogr on ee ees ators, | QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED ELECTRIC LIG LIGHTING: 


22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. Accurately and with despatch. 
Brits oF Quantirigs, SpzcrricaTions & REPORTS METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) | COMPLETE ‘E INSTALLATIONS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 20 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. Carried out in Town or Country. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | “Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890] HSTIMATES ON APPLICATION, — 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. now ready, price 6d. Showrooms for every description of 
Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- S Fittings Eloctrohaa Glass, &c. 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, ! Mi p L EX L. EA D : FD. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. G LAZ f N G ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS 3” DESIGNS — EXECUT. 
Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ern LANE races chor eeileat ohne ceatipad eileen For Roofs, Skylights, and|D, HOULETT & ETT & CO., Lim., 
galt 1 wei ot POTN Giles lees BU Horticultural Work. 55 & 56 High Holborn, W.C. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. ee eee 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. R. J. STEGGLES, 
192 Fleet St., Lodded, ANT GQUAN SITES BUEELIED. 34 Caversham Road, 


Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, |CROVER & CO. (Lim.), 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, | Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


4, ALLOAY, | MARBLEWORK 


SHAKESPEARE 
WHITE'S SysTEM), OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, ( For “Chuzehes, schol, TO ORDER. 
Y OckNEY = 00, Unley Owtilta Estimates and ful frticutars Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 

Prices quoted on epiiliontidn for Delivery at any Port or 4 THOS. GREGORY & CO Show-Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, £0. 


Railway Station, for all varieties of W Pp S : 
oop Pavine Axp STEAM WILKINS .& SONS, 
JoInEryY Works, 


BATH STONE {Sel Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address _YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


UEX IRON COMPANY, 


on : QUEX IRON C N.W. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
se Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &c. — 


#9 Ciopnam Junction, S.W:|88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD N " 


; 
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SOUTHAMPTON. j 
For Alterations, &c., to the Wilts and Dorset Banking Co.’ BOUT DEO a ae 

Premises. "Mr. W. H. MITCHELL, Architect ree i Pet ae 2a 1,033 ve ot spay aie aeraege tac el 

Webb & Co, Salisbury. , 14,698 Bm b lpintes Retvareiss Pe ee bore, for the Corporation. 
’ ‘ > £4 r. W. CRABTREE, Borough Surveyor. 

Be ieaee Go Limes Leiter tic tps ee nt toner Glasgow. sat Gad P SES 

ie re chs Ae eh opron ampton. ces a 4 Ewen & Co., Walbrook F ; ; F Pp 10igOmO 

. "9 ° . . ) = 
W. Franklin, Southampton ; ‘ : Athy Of 0 ge Lan P on vers . : . ff Jie ORL IOEEO 
W.R.&C. Light, Portsmouth . . ~ 4,109 0 of Lion BOGS, SOMNROTG Hy ate imncudsok gi ale eae 
J. Crook & Son, Southampton : ; ed LOO. O10 1, Sims eee ee ay intilloch. : : wer OSakGea 
Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton . » 3:946 0 Oo Seddon & Dei cnnheont . “de la 
D. W. LEwIs, Southsea (accepled) . : - 3,852 9 0 Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co. , : < 8 

SOUTHPORT. Fairbridge & Hatch, Birkdale . ‘ : anihGie 20 
For Supply of 100 Cast-iron Hinged Gulley Grids and Frames, B. Pedduck, Southport «4 4:94 -) gp 95ql850 

Southport. Mr. W. CRABTREE, Borough Surveyor. GeMakinson, Wigan ot, yivlete iss ©) eee Re 
J. Bagshaw & Sons, Batley . : ‘ £113 15 0 Cameron & Roberton, Kirkintilloch : F i; 4a CO 
Hardy & Padmore, Worcester .  . + + 100 0 0 potas a Seat Falkirk + an Ga deh ae Bee 
ne tte fa Fe 1292010 0 | eee eee Ss oennove (anestad) OO. g2 10 0 
Platt Bros., Royton. ; : ; j othe oe BOWNES & Morris, Southport (accepted) . PEER Me) 
Woodroffe & Co., Rugeley . , . ; wet Tape © 
Brownhills Patent GrateCo. . ; of rgoalOe 2 it. SOWERBY BRIDGE. 

G. Chatton, Little Lever. F ; A . 63 15 o| For Building Wesleyan Chapel at Friendly. Mr. T. L. 
Smith, Patterson & Co., Blaydon-on-Tyne . = Te as) PATCHETT, Architect, Halifax. 
J. Lees & Sons, Gomersal . ‘ : : PO O.O ergs John Turner, Warley, mason. 
Foster Bros., Preston. c < 5 ed B= ate) Fielding & Bottomley, Halifax, carpenter and joiner. 
Exors. of D. Clark, Carlisle . ‘i ‘ ee OO James Stafford, Sowerby Bridge, plumber and glazier. 
eee & ae aa : ‘ ; a Stet, 0 John Robinson, paden den Foot, slater and plasterer. 
. Robinson ercliffe : P P : Lo Oar otal, £2,000. fi 
T, HOLKER & Co., Wigan (accepted) . : Pl ert ake) rae 
For the Supply of 300 Cast-iron Sink Boxes, 8 inches diameter. Rea! TOTTENHAM. 

Mr. W. CRABTREE, Borough Surveyor. For Building Three Houses in Pembroke Road, Page Green, 
Parcs e lcd, fe Wee cees op (+437 10 0 Tottenham. Mr. R. A. Lewcock, Architect, 88 Bishops- 
J. Bagshaw & Sons, Batley . ‘ : , 359s 0 gate Street Within. 

Brownhills Patent Grate Co., Sheffield . , Below I Hayworth . : ‘ : ‘ #.DG« - £945 0 0 
Hardy & Padmore, Worcester. : Pere toylite: GOODALL (accepted) « : : ‘Jom ike sm Q00SIO” O 
London Scottish Foundry Co, Luton . ; eee beless 0 

Foster Bros. & Co., Preston . : ; : 22 Ou YORK 

J. Robinson, Attercliffe . ; ‘ : i cet 22, 0,0 +14 : 

H. W. Bean, Wellingborough .  «. «+ + 20 0 0 as erlgnecanare are ae York. seen aes BROWN & 
Smith, Patterson & Co.; Blaydon-on-Tyne . malowes 0 ; » York. Quantities by Architects. 

Bape — eee po : ; 2 : «gis na o Accepted Tenders. 

eddon undell, Southport. : , eA 17518. 6 H. Coleman, York, bricklayer, mason and plasterer. 
Woodroffe & Co., Rugeley. 3 : P eke bE, 6 Je ‘Dodgson & Son, York, hiccal 
T. HOLKER & Co, Wigan (accepied) . ; pes 1Q, -O T. L. & H. Tindall, York, plumber and glazier. 


JOHN GIBBS & SONS’ IMPROVED SYSTEM OF WARMING 


By means of HOT WATER on the ““LOW-PRESSURE SYSTEM.” For Churches, Publie Buildings and Private Dwellings. 
Combining the safety of LOW PRESSURE with the CONVENIENCE OF SMALL-BORE PIPES. Giving satisfaction wherever it has been applied 


US Lae 
The Pipe may be of any size from ONE TO FOUR INCHES DIAMETER, in wrought or cast-iron, BOILER. 
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rming and Ventilating Section through Patent Ventilating Radiator, showing Patent Steam or Hot-Water 
R 


Patent combined Wa 
Radiator in various designs. method of admitting fresh warm air. adiator, 


d by plans and cross sections of the prem'‘ses proposed to be heated, together with particulars as to what purpose the various rooms are 
dalso be made if any particular siza of piping ig desired, All communications to be addressed to the Office, 


All inquiries should be accom panie 
proposed to be nsed for. Mention shoul 


JOHN GIBBS && SONT, Veuiilating, Warming & Consulting Engineers, 
27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


[4] Telegrams—* Ventilation, Liverpool,” HYGIENIC WORKS, LIVERPOOL, Telephone No. 1389, 
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engaged by the Evesham Rural Sanitary Authority to report as 


TRADE NOTES. to the best means of providing an adequate supply of pure and 
MEssrs. Dick, KERR & Co., of 76 Queen Victoria Street, | wholesome water for North and Middle Littleton. 
London, E.C., have obtained the contract for gas-engines to A BED of very fine red marble has, S/ove of Indianapolis 


supply the electric lighting motive power for Waterloo House, | says, recently been discovered near Winnipeg, Manitoba. The 
Ipswich. The engines will be four of the well-known “Griffin” ; marble takes a splendid polish, and has a handsome appear- 
type, but will be specially constructed as a pair of toupled | ance, the grain being of various colours streaked with blue 
engines on one foundation, and will indicate over 80 horse- | veins. 
power. The cranks will be at right angles, and the impulse THE /ndian Engineer says:—Some Madras engineers are 
will take place alternately in each cylinder, and also alternately | engaged on a model of the sliding railway which attracted so 
at each end of either cylinder; this type of engine being the , much attention at the Paris Exhibition ; the people of Madras 
only one capable of this arrangement. By this method abso- | wil] thus shortly see this railway on a small scale. 
lute meses? the lamps, which will be driven direct without A PROPOSAL has been made to form a limited liability com- 
ee ators, 1s sae and in this feature, combined with pany to purchase the main buildings of the Paris Exhibition, 
€ greatest possible economy in gas consumption, the Griffin | anq carry on the place after October as a recreation ground 


gas-engine is unrivalled. and place of amusement. It is said that the buildings would 
Messrs. GILLETT & JOHNSTON, of Croydon, have just | stand good for at least ten years. 

obtained an order for a fine clock, carillon machine, and peal of THE Cleethorpes Local Board have instructed Mr. W. H. 

nine bells, from Mr. Samson Fox, J.P., of Leeds, in competition Radford, CE, of Nottingham,.to prepare plans and obtain 

with Messrs. Potts & Sons. tenders for carrying their. Beaconthorpe outfall 150 yards 


ALTERATIONS and additions have just been completed at | further out to sea, in consequence of the tidal increase of sand 
Blair Lodge School, Polmont, a high-class boarding school for | on the beach. 
boys, and which is now one of the largest and most extensive in A NEW police-station has been erected at Gloucester, and 
ee Britain. Every improvement that could be thought upon | special attention’ has been paid to the ventilation, which is 
nee fae pay Ul this ee and an improved system | carried out on the Boyle system, the latest improved form of 
“ Ra ine a ae carried out by the firm of Messrs. | the self-acting air-pump ventilator being employed for the 
sair p ee Co., of London and Glasgow, their im- extraction of the vitiated air 
proved patent self-acting exhaust ventilator being used for the | _.., Se , i 
extraction of the vitiated air, and their latest improved patent Tie Lord-Lientenant of Ireland i 
air-inlet ventilator, which introduces a supply of fresh air p000/, to. be expended in’ repairs) 08 Ge 
without draughts. ? ) Lunatic Asylum, 250/. on Clonmel District Lunatic Asylum, 

etry S ae ‘ 3 and 600/. on Waterford Lunati> Asylum. 

&THE ost Office, Daventry, is warmed and ventilated by A REPORT has been submitted to the Warwick County 
Cae us ee s desea eee ge 5 grates, supplied by | Council from the Asylum Committee recommending the exten- 

eee ae NOTES NE) 0t HE AUCHOSLET. sion of the county asylum, at an estimated cost of 12,000/, 


IT is proposed to construct a cable tramway in Dundee, A SYNDICATE of English capitalists has formed a company 
double line, one mile in length, extending from the foot of | for the manufacture of steel in America at Salem. 
Hilltown to the burgh boundary at Fairmuir. The gradients A PLAN for the ventilation of the sewers at Arbroath, about 


are from 1 foot in 7 feet to a comparatively easy ascent. The | the condition of which there had been complaints, has been 
estimated cost of construction and providing engines and boilers, approved of. In carrying it out the burgh surveyor will, as far 
cable and full service of cars js reported to be from 18,000/. to | as possible, make use of factory stalks, chimneys and special 
20,009/. air shafts. 

THE Rugby Union Rural Sanitary Authority has called in The high pressure from the new reservoir on one of the 
Mr. J. E. Willcox, C.E., of Birmingham, to report and submit | most elevated hills surrounding Nashville is bursting defective 
a scheme for the drainage of Wolston. Mr. Willcox is also | street pipes, and acting as an effective test of all weak points. 


VS PATENT AXLE PULLEY, 


ADVANTAGES. 
The Wheel, Axle, and Bushes can be removed for oiling and cleaning. The Axle and Bushes being covered in are securely 
protected from dust and damp. The Wheel cannot get fixed, a frequent occurrence in ordinary pulleys, and the princigss 
pate ea chains breaking. Wheels are interchangeable; can be changed at any time to suit the various kinds of 


Fig. 1. Pulley complete as Fixed. 

», 2. Pulley with Faceplate removed Wheel, Axle, and Bushes can 

now be pulled ont, ; 
5 38. Pulley-box as it remains in window frame after Wheel, Azle, 
and Bushes removed. 

. Front views of Wheel and Bushes. 
. Side view of Wheel, Axle, and Bush. 
. Side view of Axle Pulley. 
Attention is called to the fact that the breakage of cords, in most 
cases, is caused by the wheel becoming rusted firmly in, and the 
cords being forced over the fixed wheel, causing a great amount of 
friction, 
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WINSLEY GROUND. Pictor & Sons, R. J. Marsh & Oo., UNLIMITED SELECTION. 
MONE!S “RARE Randell, Saunders&Co.,Ld. Limited. SPECIAL SIZES READILY — 
ORSHAM DOWN. I aout OBTAINED. ‘| 
CORNGRIT. saac Sumsion, 8. R. Noble. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co., Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DESPATCH. — 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
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NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 

Clocks.—At the Military Exhibition Messrs. Gillett & John- 
ston, of Croydon, show a clock giving the time on an ornamental 
dial, striking the hours upon a half-ton gilt bell, and causing no 
small sensation every quarter of an hour by putting in motion 
several squads of troops. Between the clock itself and the 
bell a castle has been erected three tiers in height. The 
“evolutions” commence by a_ bugler appearing on the 
ramparts and sounding a “ call,” following which a company of 
guards commencing from evra firma march through a series 

ef gateways and up an incline, when, arriving on the parade- 
ground of the second tier, they halt and “mark time” until, 
joined by another detachment, they “form fours” and dis- 
appear into the interior of the castle, the folding doors closing 
after them. The whole performance occupies about four 
minutes, and was followed with much interest by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and party on the occasion of the opening 
ceremony. The big hour bell has also, in a measure, a claim 
to historic interest, inasmuch as it is the identical one which 
did duty to Messrs. Gillett’s enormous clock (“ monumentale,” 

the French journals called it) at the Paris Exbibition last year, 
and which was officially started by President Carnot cutting the 
cord which held the pendulum, the President himself remarking 
that its tone was “magnifique.” This firm also had the com- 
mission to put up a clock and bells on the first platform of the 
Eiffel Tower (to the dismay of some Parisian horologists), and 
these have been purchased by the Eiffel Tower Company. The 
works of the clock at the Military Exhibition are characterised 
by exceeding delicacy of finish in all the parts, combined with 
strong and massive character of constructive details. 

“m@ectolith”—The invention of “Tectolith,” which is a 
mixture of various materials, chiefly magnesite, originated in 
Germany about two years ago, and it is already in large 
demand by the German Government, who have adopted it for 
the construction of houses and goods sheds on the State rail- 
ways, and for exportation in the shape of portable houses and 
magazines to the colonies. It has also been adopted by many 
architects of Berlin and othér cities, and is extensively used for 
flooring and partition walls in dwelling-houses, warehouses, 
and depots for the storaye of inflammable goods. In 
Germany the use of “Tectolith” has been confined to the 
manufacture of plates or slabs for building purposes. They 
can be made of any size, and, being fire-resisting, waterproof, 
and insect-proof (even against the white ant), have been found 
to be eminently adapted for the construction of portable and 
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other houses, more particularly where it is important to build 
them cheaply and quickly for immediate occupation, or lightly 
owing to treacherous ground. They have been made, as a 
rule, a métre square and from 2-inch to 1}-inch thick, 
according to the purpose for which they are required, and are 
especially valuable externally for the walls and roofs of engine- 
sheds, miners’ houses, huts and cabins for navvies, pointsmen, 
hop-pickers and emigrants, as also for seaside or country 
bungalows, villas, military huts, fever hospitals, &c., and 
internally for linings, partitions, floors, and ceilings. The 
rapidity with which “Tectolith” has been taken up in 
Germany is due to the fact that its value has been con- 
clusively proved there by means of exhaustive fire, water and 
atmospheric testsin the Royal Tests Office at Berlin. The fire 
tests consisted of ten plates being exposed to a fierce fire for 
three hours. Five were then cooled slowly in the air, and five 
suddenly by immersion in cold water. The results were prac- 
tically identical ; the plates which before the fire test broke at 
275 lbs. to the square centimétre now broke at 170 Ibs. and 
168 lbs.—results which are considered very favourable. The 
water tests consisted of saturation, followed by exposure to 
frost, with the thermometer at 10} deg. Fahrenheit. The 
breaking weight during frost was even greater than during 
saturation above 32 deg. Fahrenheit. The atmospheric tests 
included water baths raised to boiling heat, followed by a 
plunge into cold water ; boiling in a saturated solution of soda, 
with additions of sulphuretted ammonia, green vitriol, copperas, 
and common salt, and, finally, immersion for fifty hours in 
5 per cent. oxymuriatic acid. None of these tests had any 
effect upon the plates. The test for hardness showed that 
“Tectolith” comes between quartz and emery, or about 
as hard as topaz. Satisfactory experiments were also 
carried out in London by Messrs. David Kirkaldy & Sons, 
who were supplied with a number of plates for that purpose. 
A company in Berlin has put into the market a small trans- 
portable “Tectolith” house for railway purposes, which has 
been adopted by the German Government, and ordered in large 
quantities. The same company is also shipping large and 
small houses to Africa and America, and is sending a school 
building to Buenos Ayres, costing 4,000, These houses, which 
are cooler in summer and warmer in winter than those made of 
corrugated iron, can be easily taken to pieces without injury, 
the plates not being liable to pin-holes, and as readily erected 
elsewhere at a comparatively small outlay ; they have also all 
the appearance of solid houses. For flooring purposes the 
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plates are made in various sizes, thicknesses, and colours ; 
three factories in Saxony have been furnished with “ Tectolith ” 
flooring, the total area supplied being 30,000 square feet. 
When required the material can be made 2m sztu, and floated 
and set in one surface, as in the case of Portland cement. For 
roofing purposes the plates are of the greatest value, as, owing 
to their large size, they afford but few opportunities for leakage, 
One firm in Berlin has contracted for 75,000, and another firm 
for 50,000 square yards annually, for partition walls; and as 
the material is non-conducting a large demand for it! may be 
anticipated in connection with underground cables. The fore- 
going are a few of the purposes to which “ Tectolith ” plates 
will be applied, but the material can also be made into mortar 
or cement, and used for floating surfaces of so-called fireproof 
floors constructed of iron and concrete, thus rendering them 
really fire-resisting ; for setting surfaces on lath and plaster 
partitions, as fire-resisting protection to the wooden parts or 
framing ; for lining the brick walls and ceilings of strong rooms, 
thus increasing the resistance to fire by protecting the brick- 
work ; as pugging or deafening on boards between joists imme- 
diately under floor-boards; further for footpaths, railway 
platforms, and copings, cornices, mouldings, &c. The material 
can also be made of various colours, and used for the manu- 
facture of marezzo, scagliola, and other imitation marbles with 
a polish equal to Parian or Keene’s cement. A preliminary 
company has been formed for the purpose of manufacturing 
this new material in England, and introducing it in its various 
forms. The offices are at College Hill Chambers, and the 
share list is open for private subscription, 


KESWICK WATER-POWER ELECTRIC-LIGHT STATION, 


AT the concluding ordinary meeting of the session of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on May 20, Sir John Coode, 
K.C.M.G,, president, in the chair, the paper read was on “The 
Keswick Water-Power Electric-Light Station,” by Messrs, 
W. P. James Fawcus‘and Edw. W. Cowan. 

This was believed to be the first attempt to utilise available 
water-power in this country for the purposes of a public supply 
of electric light. Early in last year the directors of the Keswick 
Electric-Light Company instructed the authors to prepare plans 

‘and to”procure tenders ‘for ‘the erection}. of a central supply 
station in or near Keswick. As the area proposed to be lighted 
was large and sparsely"populated,"it[was seen that the only 
feasible system to’Sadopt was”an overhead high-tension one. 
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The alternating- current transformer system was finally selected, 
and a site on the River Greta, about three-quarters of a mile 
from Keswick, was chosen for the erection of the station, the 
river being here available at 20 feet head. The saving effected 
in using this water-power was considerable. The rent paid for 
the water was Ios. per h.p. per annum. Taking the number of 
h.p. hours required per annum as 100,000 for the present out- 
put of the station from a 50-h p. turbine, the cost per h.p. 
came out as o:o6d. On the other hand, taking the price of 
steam-coal at 15s. per ton, and the quantity burnt per h p. per 
hour as 6 lbs, the cost per h.p. hour came to 048d, or eight 
times the cost of the water-power. In addition to this, the 
attendance required for a turbine was, of course, less than that 
necessary for a steam-engine and boiler; the first cost, main- 
tenance and depreciation were also considerably less, and the 
chances of a breakdown much less likely. As there was a pos- 
sibility of partial failure of the water supply during extreme 
drought in summer it was decided to provide steam in addition 
to water-power. The turbine was of American design, and was 
called the “ Victor.” It was of a “ mixed-flow ” type, the wheel 
being 20 inches in diameter. Its speed was 273 revolutions 
per minute; this was at least 70 per cent. greater than the 
speed of an “inward,” an “outward,” or a parallel- flow ” 
turbine would have been working under a similar head. Its 
design was exceedingly compact, and the regulation, which was 
effected by opening and closing a cylindrical sluice working 
between the guide-passages and the wheel, was all that could 
be desired. As the turbine was 16 feet above the level of the 
tail race, a draught-tube was necessary to give full effect to the 
head of 20 feet. This draught-tube was of wrought-iron, 14 feet 
long and 3 feet in diameter. The maximum velocity of water 
flowing through it was a little over 4 feet per second, 
The engine was a Westinghouse of simple type, having two 
single-acting cylinders, 
stroke ; it gave with 80 lbs. of steam, at 350 revolutions per 
minute, 50°11 brake h.p. The floor-space taken up by the 
engine was 7 feet by 4 feet. The boiler was a 20 nominal 
h.p. Hyde duplex, 4 feet 6 inches in diameter, and 11 feet 
6 inches in height. Its working pressure was 120 lbs. to the 
square inch. The alternator, which was designed by Mr. 
Gisbert Kapp, and manufactured by Messrs. Johnson & Phillips, 
the contractors for the electrical plant, was a 30-kilowatt 
separately-excited machine, giving an output of I5 amperes 
at 2,000 volts. Its speed was 750 revolutions per minute, 
and the frequency 75. The armature had a castelyon support- 
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ing-ring, 28 inches in diameter and 2} inches wide, provided | in with Chatterton’s compound. Such an arrangement should 
with six arms. The armature-core was of charcoal-iron strip, | effectually cut off surface leakage from the mains. The leading- 
2} inches wide, wound with paper insulation to a depth of in wires entered the roof through a stoneware pipe, provided 
8 inches. There were nineteen coils, each containing roo turns | with a covering piece to keep out rain and cover a reservoir of 
of 0'072-inch wire, covered to c’og2 inch in two layers. The! oil in the mouth of the pipe. The sizes of the mains were fixed 
resistance of the armature, after working some hours, was found | for a current density of 500 ampéres to the square inch. The 
to be 7 ohms. The magnetic field consisted of twelve magnets | fall of potential, between the generating station and the town, 
on each side of the armature. The cores and pole-pieces were | was only slightly above 1 per cent. at full load. Steel suspen- 
of wrought-iron, the yoke-rings of cast-iron. The former were | sion strand was used for supporting the mains for all circuits, 
cylindrical, 33 inches in diameter. The latter were 4 inches by | consisting of three strands, each strand being 14 B.W.G., and 
7i inches. Each core was wound with six layers of 58 turns galvanised. One short run of underground mains was being 
per layer, with o'102-inch wire covered to 0-117 inch. The total | tried, the Brooks fluid system being used. This system had 
resistance of the field after working some hours was 11 2 ohms, | much to recommend it ; it was simple, cheap and durable, and 
At full load the energy of the field was 3 per cent. of the output | did not take long to lay down. The transformers were Kapp’s 
ofthe machine. ‘The framework was of substantial construc- | patent, and they transformed the high-tension current of 2,000 
tion, and the machine when running was remarkably free from | volts to roovolts. A double-pole, quick-make and quick-break 
vibration. Its open design admitted of the free passage of air switch, with double-pole fuse and lightning-arrester, was used in 
to the armature, which would carry 20 ampéres without over- | the high-tension circuit with each transformer. Both the trans- 
heating. The magnets could be racked aside for access to the | formers and the switches were inclosed in cast-iron water-tight 
armature. The exciting dynamo was a 1-kilowatt machine of the | cases. A series of experiments had been made to test the 
- Gramme type, giving 10 ampéres at 100 volts. Regulation was | efficiency of the machinery, with the result that the total 
effected by varying by hand the resistance in the field-magnet | efficiency of the generating-plant at the station came out at 
circuit. Two circuits left the station, both of which were double- | about 40 per cent. at 1 full load, and over 70 per cent, at full 
pole fused, and provided with double-pole switches and lightning- | load. In connection with the arrangement of this central- 
arresters. There were some special features in the method of station scheme, the authors had occasion to make a com- 
carrying out the overhead mains. If wire of high insulation | parison between the illuminating power of the glow lamp and 
had been used the expenditure would have been considerable, | gas ; the results showed that the relative values-usually given 
and it did not appear that any great advantage, other than | were misleading, as they almost invariably dealt with a 
increased durability of the mains, would have resulted. It | standard London Argand, a burner seldom used for ordinary 
was, therefore, determined to use a lower insulation for the | lighting. This burner was generally taken as giving from 
mains, and to rely upon the points of support for insulation; | 15 to 16 candle-power for 5 cubic feet of gas consumed 
also to use special arrangements for cutting off all surface | per hour, whereas out of a large number of ordinary 
leakage where the wires entered the consumer’s premises. The | burners taken haphazard, and tested where they were 
authors were not aware that attention had been paid to this in use, in Chester, Manchester, and Keswick, at various 
point before, yet it would seem that in wet weather, upon a| times, it was found that the light given by 5 cubic 
long line of overhead mains, even with the best insulation, the | feet of gas per hour was more frequently equal to 8 candles 
surface leakage, when high-tension currents were employed, | or less. This would show that, in practice, one 16-candle- 
would be considerable; and if devices were not adopted for | power glow lamp gave approximately the same degree 
cutting this off where the wires entered buildings, leakage to | of light as two ordinary burners, each consuming 5 cubic feet 
earth must result, which might be a source of danger as of gas per hour. This conclusion seemed to be borne out by 
well as of loss. The mains at Keswick were being insu- | the result obtained by Dr. Hopkinson, who, experimenting upon 
lated from earth, and from each other, by oil throughout | some ordinary burners, found the average candle-power to be 
the system. The house leading-in wires were insulated with | 1 76 per cubic foot of gas. As regarded glow lamps, Sir David 
vulcanised india-rubber of the highest quality, and were | Salomans found that 1oo-volt 16-candle-power Edison-Swan 
threaded through a shackle oil-insulator, the wire being cemented | lamps averaged 17-candle-power at 100 volts. The light had 
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been received {with great favour at Keswick, and already the 
demand was equal to the supply of the present plant. Supply 
was commenced at the beginning of the year, and the station 
had run without hitch up to the present time—a man and a boy 
being found sufficient for tending the machinery. 


AN ELECTRIC SIGNBOARD, 


WHAT is quite a novelty in this country will probably be seen 
by many of our readers in the metropolis before they read our 
paragraph. We are all acquainted with the old-fashioned sign- 
board of the country inn, which modern progress fortunately 
has not yet swept away. Many, no doubt, are familiar with the 
signboard painted by David Cox for the hotel at Bettws-y-coed, 
a work now carefully preserved in memory of the great painter. 
If that is considered a work of art uniquely applied, what we 
are about to describe may be termed a unique application of 
science. As we write there is being erected at the well-known 
Horseshoe Restaurant, in Tottenham Court Road, a sign in the 
shape of a gigantic horseshoe, which will be visible for miles 
around—that is to say, from points of vantage—as it will be 
illuminated by electricity. The sign is a hollow horseshoe, 
made of bent wood—American elm—and studded on each side 
with large lenses exactly opposite each other, and between 
these, closed up in the shoe, are placed the electric Jamps 
(Edison’s system). As to dimensions, the shoe is 8 feet 9 inches 
in height, and 8 feet wide in its greatest breadth. It con- 
tains 32 lamps of 8 candle-power, fed by 19 strands of 
16 wire, and each lamp is protected by asafety cut out, so that, 
if undue strain of the current took place, the light would be at 
once extinguished. Two safety cut outs are also applied to 
the mains. ‘The lenses are necessarily just double the number 
of the lights, viz. 64. In the aggregate the lenses amount to a 
total weight in glass alone of 13 cwt., and the weight of the 
iron amounts to another cwt. In addition to the protection 
afforded by reason of the lights and the fittings being closed up 
in the interior of the shoe, extra precantions are taken ; for 
instance, the mains and currents are encased in woodwork 
inside the shoe, and as regards the outside the shoe has addi- 
tional protection in‘the’shape of a large zinc cover. Thus there 
seems no possibility of any damp ever finding its way inside 
the shoe. 
height of about 150 feet, it may be i 


magined that it will form a 
feature in London< by night, 


When it is mentioned that the sign will swing at a 


and from sufficiently elevated . 
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stations outside the metropolis it should be visible from ten to 
twenty miles away. This work has been executed by Messrs, | 
Frank Suter & Co., of 276 Strand, London, W.C, the first 
work of the kind seen in this country. We understand that _ 
Messrs. Suter & Co. have taken out three patents in con. _ 
sequence of this. ; 
——kxkz;z{£*—>&W#}_{_$_{_&_i==Z{x*{*>_~—Ssi==_ 


ST. SEPULCHRE, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 


AN application was made on the 1 


' 7th inst. in the Consistory 
Court of London, by the vicar 


and churchwardens of the parish 
of St. Sepulchre for a faculty authorising the conversion and 
remodelling of a building now used as a coal shed, which 
stands on part of what was once a disused churchyard, into an 
infant school in connection with the schools which already 
occupy the adjoining site. The schools have been in existence 
for 200 years, and educate a large number of boys, girls, and 
infants. The school inspector in his last report stated that the 
education was conducted in an extremely efficient and satis- 
factory manner, but that it was desirable that increased accom- _ 
modation should be afforded. The present infant school will 
not accommodate more than forty-seven, whereas ninety 
children have to be provided for. It was, therefore, proposed to 
convert the brick building in question, which is one of sub- 
stantial size, into an infant school, so as to afford the increased 
accommodation needed. The cost of remodelling the building 
would be s00/. The plans for the conversion of the building 
had been approved by the Education Department, and the 
application had been approved by the vestry. 

Mr. Jeune, for the applicants, said he did not think that the 
Disused Burial Grounds Act presented any difficulty in this 
case. They were not asking for authority to erect a building at 
all, but what they were asking for was authority to convert, 
remodel, and repair an existing building, and that made all the 
difference. The Act only spoke of disused churchyards, and 
that must only mean a disused churchyard at the time of the 
passing of the Act. In 1884 this ground ceased to be a dis- 
used churchyard, because the whole of the ground had been 
covered, partly by school buildings, partly by concrete, partly 
| by this coal shed, and partly by flagstones. Therefore it was 
not now a disused churchyard, but schools, playground, and 
coal shed, and it had ceased to be a churchyard. 

The Chancellor of London said this was an application 
which was presented to the Court under very favourable circum- 
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stances, as, first of all, it had the unanimous sanction of the 
vestry, and was generally approved of by the parish; and 
secondly, if the faculty were granted it would be a great saving 
to the parish, because if it were not granted the parish would 
be put to the expense of finding another site for, and building 
at very considerable expense, a new infant school. The school 
was an old parochial school which had been in existence for 
somewhere about two hundre | years, and it had performed its 
duties to the entire satisfaction of the school inspectors. It 
appeared that it had been suggested by the school inspector 
that the infant school should be enlarged. If the Court granted 
the faculty it could be enlarged at a cost of 5o00/.; but if it 
were to refuse the faculty it might take 5,000/. to build a new 
school. The only question with the Court was whether, under 
the 3rd section of the Disused Burial Grounds Act, 1884, it was 
precluded from granting the faculty. The Court concurred 
with Mr. Jeune that this application did not come within the 
letter or spirit of the 3rd section. He (Dr. Tristram) had in- 
spected the ground, and it appeared to him to be a very desir- 
able alteration. The Court had great satisfaction in granting 
the faculty. — 
The faculty was accordingly granted. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS IN LONDON. 


THE City and Southwark Subway, from the Monument to 
Stockwell (a distance of about three and a quarter miles), is 
being pushed on rapidly, says the Standard, towards comple- 
tion. Great interest attaches to this important engineering 
work, not only on account of the simple and admirable means 
by which the tunnels under the river and along the line have 
been successfully driven, but also owing to the introduction of 
electricity as the motive power for the trains. The work has 
been over three years in progress, and many difficulties have 
been encountered and overcome. To burrow under a river 
necessitates special provisions against a sudden influx of water, 
and adequate provision has to be made for the safety of the 
human lives engaged. The originating station is near the 
Monument, but the actual tunnel under the Thames was com- 
menced by a shaft sunk above London Bridge, at the end of 
Swan Lane, close to the steamboat pier. This shaft was first 
formed of an iron cylinder, which was pressed down until 
sufficient depth in the solid London clay was attained to insure 
the course of the tunnels, which are here one above the other, 


being well embedded. As the tunnels cross the river they 
change their relative position until they are side by side. 

The way each tunnel was commenced and driven forward 
was this:—The proper depth having been ascertained the 
shaft was solidly bricked round, a circular opening of 1x feet 
6 inches in diameter being left in its side, from which the 
tunnel was to proceed, The tunnel heading was then con- 
tinued until a sufficient distance had been accomplished to 
permit of the insertion of the shield. This consisted of an iron 
tube of rather more than the full dimensions of the exterior of 
the tunnel tube, so as to slide over it like the cap of a 
telescope. In the rear of this shield there was next built up 
two or three rings of the tunnel, formed of segments 18 inches 
in length, each ring being bolted together by flanges 6 inches 
in depth, and the outer space between the exterior of the iron 
tube and the inside of the excavation being filled with concrete 
blown through small orifices in the tube. The shield carries 
in circular arrangement within it six or eight hydraulic presses, 
and when the pressure water is pumped into them their rams 
protrude against the flange of the last ring of the 
tunnel tube, and the shield is driven forward, its sharp 
edge cutting away another 18 inches of the excava- 
tion, and permitting the insertion behind it of another 
tube ring built up from within. The heading in front 
of the shield is driven by hand, as in ordinary mining ; but 
where water has to be encountered a portion of the tunnel 
tube is built off by a diaphragm with a door in it in rear of the 
shield. Again, in the rear of this, a second diaphragm, with a 
door, is built. In the present case the interval was about 
30 feet, being sufficiently long to admit trucks for the removal 
of the dédris. This guard, or air lock, is supplied with air 
under pressure equal, or rather superior, to the pressure of the 
head of water encountered. In other words, the air pressure 
required would be rather more than 15 lbs. to resist and keep 
out water 32 feet in height. The air is forced by compressors 
into the end of the heading in front of the shield where the 
miners work. It is also forced into the compartment between 
the two diaphragms. When, then, the men on the trucks retire 
from the heading there is no loss of air when the door of the 
front diaphragm is opened. When this is closed and the rear 
diaphragm is opened for the men on the trucks to pass on into 
the completed tunnel, there is only the escape and loss of the 
pressure of air from the compartment between them—just as a 
canal boat passes the canal lock with only the loss of the water 
contained in the interval between the gates. In this way the 
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iron tunnel tube is laid and built in rings in regular consecu- 
tive order—the internal diameter of the tunnel for working 
purposes inside the flanges being 10 feet 6 inches. The whole 
distance from the Monument to Stockwell of both tunnels has 
now been successfully effected, and five miles of the permanent 
way has been laid out of the total of six anda half for the 
double line. No serious difficulty was encountered, except 
near Stockwell, where a gravel bed, mainly composed of large 
flints, and probably an old river course, about 250 feet across, 
admitted the full flow of a head of water of 35 feet. Nothing 
could possibly be of a worse nature. Open water could be far 
more easily dealt with. To encounter this subterranean gravel- 
bed lake, the engines had to be increased from 20 horse- 
power to over 200 horse-power, and it was for a time a 
sheer battle of force between air urged by the power of the 
steam-engine at the will of man, and the natural force of the 
water. Nota drop of water, however, was pumped. The air 
had the mastery. It drove back the enemy, and on rainy days 
it might be seen in the wet streets bubbling up from the ground 
beneath. 

The tunnels having been made, the project is now to work 
the trains in them by electricity. The advising electrician is 
Mr. Spagnoletti—for so many years, and since the earliest days 
of telegraphy, the electrician of the Great Western Railway. 
The new method has been under practical trial for some six 
months, and promises a successful future. The trains will 
consist of three carriages and a locomotive carrying a dynamo 
motor. This locomotive is fitted with brakes, compressed-air 
whistle, and stopping, slacking, and starting gear. The three 
carriages will carry a hundred passengers, and the speed of 
twenty miles an hour will be attained, or a working rate of 
fifteen miles, including stoppages. The permanent electrical 
generating station is at Stockwell. The boilers and engines, of 
some thousand horse-power, are erected, and the fitting of the 
dynamos and the details of the stations are progressing rapidly. 
The current is supplied to the subway line at an electro- 
motive force of 450 volts—a perfectly safe pressure. Its main 
conductor is of copper, laid along one side of the tunnel. 
Between the two rails of the permanent way is a third, or light, 
mid-rail of iron, to which feeders are brought across from the 
main copper conductor at short intervals. The current is 
taken from this rail by brushes, which feed the dynamo as the 
locomotive travels along. The reason for the iron mid-rail is that 
iron is a hard as well as acheap material, and the wear and 
waste of it by the sparkings of the electric current is less both 
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in quantity and in cost than it would be by the employment of 
the softer and more expensive copper. It is a very pleasant 
and easy mode of travelling, dashing through the earth at such 
a high rate of speed. The carriages and the stations will be 
furnished with incandescent lamps. The passenger stations 
along the line are accessible by hydraulic lifts 50 feet in depth 
from the surface. 

The Central London Railway now before Parliament is an 
extension of this subway system, Mr. Greathead, in association 
with Sir John Fowler and Sir Benjamin Baker, being the engi- 
neers. This line will pass at a depth of 60o0r 70 feet below 
ground from Queen’s Road, Bayswater, to the Monument in 
King William Street. The general idea in regard to the 
metropolis is that such subterranean railways will relieve the 
omnibus and other vehicular traffic in the principal thorough- 
fares, which is not done now by the Metropolitan Circle Railway. 
The purity of the air not being contaminated by smoke or 
steam, and the absence of vibration take away many common 
objections. The speed also is an advantage which cannot be 
overrated. 


STREET TRAFFIC IN TOWNS. 


IN alluding to the unceasing expansion of Berlin, and the con- 
sequent increase of traffic in the main thoroughfares, to the 
great inconvenience of the public, Kwhlow’s German Trade 
Review says a project has just been evolved at Munich which 
deserves more than a passing reference. Should the plan of 
Mr. Rosenbusch—for that is the name of the inventor—be 
carried out, our streets and houses will undergo a total trans- 
formation. Mr. Rosenbusch proposes to entirely do away with 
cellars below the level of the street, which, as he justly observes, 
from their defective light and air are very hotbeds of disease, 
and to construct on the site a passage the floor of which would 
be on a level with the street. Instead of finishing on a line 
with the houses above, the passage would extend to the gutter, 
so that the road would be bounded on both sides by these 
passages. The sidewalk would be erected above the passage, 
and the former, in the form of a gallery, would be completely 
isolated from the vehicular traffic in the roadway below. A 
balustrade would prevent people walking on the sidewalk from 
falling into the roadway, whilst the shops would be at the other 
side of the sidewalk. From the coign of vantage thus afforded 
the pedestrian could gaze with the most perfect security at the 
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busy scene below. His serenity would be troubled by no 
drainage works, or the laying of gas or water pipes, or of tele- 
graph, telephone or electric wires, for all that would take place 
in the roadway. The latter—and herein consists one of the 
great advantages claimed for Mr. Rosenbusch’s scheme—would 
be more completely available than at present for all vehicular 
purposes. Electrical and steam tramways could attain a much 
greater speed, as the foot passenger consideration would then 
be reduced to aminimum. We may expect that as soon as the 
24-hours electrical accumulators have been perfected for prac- 
tical purposes electrical tramways will form the best means of 
transport in the great towns. ‘The steps leading from the side- 
walk to the street seem to be one of the weak parts of the scheme, 
for it may be expected that the number of broken legs and 
arms caused by the slippery state of the steps in winter would 
outweigh the accidents at present arising from vehicles. 
Perhaps some new city in the Far West of the United States 
will give Mr, Rosenbusch’s scheme a trial. 


NEW EDINBURGH. 


Ar the meeting of the Edinburgh Association of Science and 
Art held on Monday the roth inst., Mr. A. D. Mackenzie, the 
president, in the chair, Professor Baldwin Brown read a paper 
on “ The New Town of Edinburgh.” He began by alluding to 
the two aspects of Edinburgh—the old town with its narrow 
streets and crowded population, and the new town with its broad 
terraces and streets intersecting each other at right angles. 
Afterwards he sketched the history of both those aspects of 
city building, finding the types of the old fortified city round all 
the coasts of the Mediterranean in classical times, whereas the 
new city, laid out on a rectangular scheme, was adopted in 
Greece in later times, in accordance with old Oriental tradition. 
The expansion of the old town in the latter half of the 
eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth century was then 
traced in detail, and it was noticed that at every juncture there 
seemed to be individuals or bodies who from interested motives 
were disposed to interfere with or retard the progress of the 
common work. In conclusion, after a brief reference to the 
proposed tunnelling of Princes Street, he said it was well to 
remember that the negligence of a single generation of the 
citizens might result in the almost complete destruction of 
priceless architectural treasures, and the consequent degradation 
of the common civic life. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled shectally for this Journal by 
Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner &* Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuztously.| 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

6904. George Martin, for “ Improvements in the method of 
glazing, sashlights and skylights.” 

6918. George Deacon, for “Improvements in strips or bars 
for glazing, applicable to rafters, frames, sashes, and the like.” 

6922. Edward George Whitehead, for “Improvements in 
sash-fasteners or holders.” 

6925. Walter Jones, for “ Fastening blind cord.” 

6949. David Osborn, for “ Improved apparatus for opening, 
closing, securing, and adjusting fanlights, skylights, and swing 
sashes, applicable also to swing mirrors.” 

6950. Mathew Roger, for “ Improvements in ventilators.” 

6953. John Sankey, for “ Improvements in butt hinges.” 

6958. John D. G. Thompson, for “ An improved self-acting 
exhaust ventilator (automatic) for the better ventilation of public 
and private buildings, sewers, drains, ships, &c.” 

7002. William Alexander Bernard, for “ Improvements in 
pliers, pincers, and similar tools.” 

7022. Pierre Joseph Ernest Coulon, for “ Improvements in 
furniture bindings or mouldings.” , 

7025. John Jones, for “Improvements in safety appliances 
for windows and the like.” 

7074. Augustus Wilson, for ‘Securing doors, &c., bolts, 
called a ‘ Self-locking safety bolt.’ ” 

7079. John Mason, for ‘‘ Improvements in door springs and 
checks.” 

7106. Albert Nay, for “ Improvements in folding doors.” 

7107, Phineas Arnold, for “Improvements in paving 
blocks.” 

Bee. William John Pearce, for “An improved chimney 
cowl. 

7161. Thomas Henry Thomas, for “An improved sash- 
roller and rail.” 

7196. Heinrich Grefen, for “ An electric door lock.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 

and VENETIANS. 

PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 

PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 

PLUMBING, GLAZING. 

DILAPIDATIONS. (TION. 

REPAIRS of EVERY DESORIP- 

SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 

ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 

Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS. 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application, 
a 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
30 NEWGATE S™-E.C, 


public that he person- 


him. 


Begs to inform the 


ally superintends all 
Orders entrusted to 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS, 


Importers of Finest Qualities, 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Koom Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application, 


W. S. WALKER, 
'ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTURER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. Estimates Free 


WORKS— § 
'9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATH OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS, 
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Cement produced by the Globe Mill System is of 
unequalled quality and tensile strength. By this 
system the Cement is not ground, but erushed to 
very minute even-sized Crystals; and it is turned 
out of the Mills cold, instead of hot as from mill- 
stones, thus not needing exposure on cooling floors 
before being bagged. 


Received Highest Award 
given to Pulverising 
Machinery at the Mel- 
bourne Centennial Ex. 
hibition, 1888. 


a 


The terms on which the GLoBE MILL System can be 
adopted for Cement, and all information relative to GLoBE 
MILLS, can be obtained 
on application at the 
Offices of the Company. 


Highest 
Award and 
Silver Medal 
of the Minin 
Institute of 
Cornwall. 


—————SSSEEaeae 


SS See 
Only Award given 
for Grinding Ma- 
chinery at the 
Royal’ Agricul- 
tural Society's 
nternational 
xhibition. : 


FOR THE REDUCTION OF GEMENT. 


Guaranteed Output, 36 tons per 24 hours; Fineness, 100 mesh ; Residue, 15 per cent. A relatively Larger Output for Coarser Grinding 
Circumference of Annular Crushing Path, 15} feet. Speed, 200 revolutions per minute, Weight, 12 tons. Space occupied for foundation, 
6 feet by 5 feet 6 inches. A 40 horse-power Engine will drive a set of three of ihese Mills, together with Fans, Breaker and Elevator. 

For Particulars as to Cement Grinding, see Report by Mr. HENRY FAIJA, M.Inst.C.B, 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS — : 


BLOMFIELD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address :—‘** CRUSHING, LONDON,” Telephone No. 11,014. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No, 5 New-street Square, H,O., and published for the Proprietors by P, A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, Ng, 175 Strand, W.C., London. | 
: #riday, May 28, 1890, 


aa 


_Chimney Shaft, &c. 


| 
: 
i 


_—_N.B.-See that ““SCHOOLING’S PATENT 


A Business Supplement 


Contract 


Reporvel. 


to Ghe Architect. 


LONDON, MAY 30, 1890. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE —June 3—For Reroofing Temperance Hall. 
Mr. T. Roderick, Architect, 24 Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

ARDSLEY.—For Building Eleven Cottages. Mr. J. S. Kay, 
Architect, 30 Park Square, Leeds. 

ARMLEY.—June 4.—For Building Baptist Chapel. 
Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 

ASHTON Moss.—June_ 13 —For Construction of Road 
Bridge over Railway. The Engineer, 28 London Road, 
Manchester. 

BATLEY.—May 31.—For Building Dwelling-house. Messrs. 
P. Spencer & Son, Architects, Batley Carr. 

BLACKBURN.—For Building Villa Residence. Messrs. 
pionee & Gradwell, Architects, 10 Richmond Terrace, Black- 

urn. 

ROTHWELL.—June 2.—For Building Board School. Messrs. 
Bruce & Hay, Architects, 261 West George Street, Glasgow. 

BouRNEMOUTH.—For Building Large Hotel. Messrs. 
Helyer & Munt, Architects, Bournemouth. 

BOWNESS-ON-SOLWAY.—For Restoration of St. Michael's 
Church. Mr. George Dale Oliver, Architect, Carlisle. 

BRADFORD.—June 2—For Erection of Destructor Works, 
The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 


Mr. 


Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—June 2.—For Building Additional Wards at 
Fever Hospital. Messrs. Morley & Woodhouse, Architects, 
Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

BUDLEIGH SALTERTON.—May 30.—For Building Banking 
Premises. Mr. G. M. Silley, Architect, 17 Craven Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

CADOXTON.—June 9.—For Building Board Schools for 
Boys and Girls, and Alterations to existing School. Messrs. 
Seward & Thomas, Architects, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 


SCHOOLI 


Set was 


i 


aN 


fixed. 


{| EASIER To FIX. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
eome out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving tho Front 


» and TRADE MARK are upon every 


CAMBERWELL.—June 9.—Fer Paving New Streets. Mr. 


G. W. Marsden, Vestry Clerk, Vestry Hall, Camberwell. 

CARDIFF.—June 19.—For Construction of Bridge on Barry 
Island. Mr. G. C. Downing, Secretary, Barry Dock and Rail- 
way Company’s Offices, Barry Dock, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE.—For Building Lecture Hall, Vestry, &c., and 
other Works at Scotch National Church. Mr. T. Taylor 
Scott, Architect, 14 Bank Street, Carlisle. F 

CLASHMORE.—June 5.—For Roofing 
Parish Church. Mr. Walter G. Doolin, 
Ely Place, Dublin. 

COLCHESTER.—June 6.—For Additions to Farm Buildings, 
Stanway Hall. Mr. J. W. Start, Architect, Cups Chambers, 
Colchester. 

COLCHESTER.—June 3.—For E 
Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, 
Whitehall Place, S.W. 

COLCHESTER.—June 16.—For Enlarging and Deepening 
Wells. Mr. Charles E. Bland, Superintendent of the Water- 
works, 12 Crouch Street, Colchester. 

CROMER.—June 2.—For Building Retort House and Coal 
Stores, Chimney Shaft, Retort Stack, with Hydraulic Main 
Fittings and Connections. Mr. Jabez Church, Engineer, 55 
Parliament Street, Westminster. 

Croypon.—May 30.—For 
Mr. Robert Ridge, Surveyor, 12 Katherine Street, Croydon. 

DARWEN —For Building Store and Eight Houses. Mr. 
J. B. Thornley, Architect, Market Street, Darwen. 

DAVENTRY.—June 5.—For Construction of Main Sewers, 
Precipitation Tanks, &c. Mr. C. Nicholson Lailey, Engineer, 
16 Great George Street, Westminster. 

EASINGWOLD.—June 6.—For Painting Exterior of Work- 
house, Hospital and other Buildings, and Interior of Work- 
house. Mr. F. J. H. Robinson, Clerk to the Guardians, 


Easingwold. 


and Alterations to 
M.A, Architect, 20 


nlargement of Post Office. 
H.M. Office of Works, 12 


Additions to Board Schools. 


OVES. 


NG’S PATENT REGISTER ST 


Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, 


4 


Es 
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ENFIEL?.—June 3,—For Construction of Bathroom, &c, at 
No. 2 Cottage, Chase Farm Schools. Mr. T. E. Knightley, 
Architect, 106 Cannon Street, E.C. 


FOLESHILL.—June 2.—For Building Villa. 
Randle, Architect, 214 Broadgate, Coventry. 


FROME.—June 2.—For Building Offices for the Guardians. 
Messrs. Halliday & Anderson, Architects, 16 High Street, 
Cardiff. 


GELLI.—May 30.—For Building Baptist Chapel. Mr. T. 
Rees, Architect, Pentre, Rhondda. 


GOOLE.—June 4.—For Additions and Improvements to 
Passenger Station. Mr. W. Bell, Architect, Central Station, 
York. 


HALIFAX.—May 31.—For Building Workshop. Mr. James 
Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 


HAMPSTEAD.—June 12.—For Additions and Alterations to 
Vestry Hall. Mr. Thomas Bridger, Vestry Hall, Haverstock 
Hill, Hampstead. 


HELLIFIELD.—June 3—For Building Three Houses and 
Shop. Mr. Wm. Iveson, Secretary, Hellifield Auction Mart, 
Hellifield. 


HEREFORD.—For Pitch-pine and Teak Floor at Infirmary. 
Mr. W. W. Robinson, Architect, 10 King Street, Hereford. 

HOYLAND.—June 4.—For Building Seventeen Brick Cot- 
tages. Mr. Walter J. Sykes, Architect, Hoyland, Barnsley. 

HYTHE, KENT.—June 2.—For Laying Water Mains and 
Construction of Reservoir. Mr. Alexander R. Stenning, 
121 Cannon Street, E.C, 

KETTERING.—May 31.— For Building Three Villas for 
Mr. G. Foster. Mr. H. A. Cooper, Architect, 16 Market Place, 
Kettering. 

LEEDS.—May 31.—For Building Board School for Infants 
and Altering Existing School. Mr. W. Packer, Clerk, 

LEEDS.—May 31.—For Building Three Houses, Hyde 
Terrace. Messrs. James Charles & Sons, Architects, 98 
Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—June 4.—-For Building House, Brudenell Road, 
Mr. James W. Lawton, Architect, 86 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—June 6.—For Building Wesleyan Sunday School, 
Classrooms, &c. Mr. George F. Danby, Architect, 46 Great 
George Street, Leeds. 


Mr. Amos 


) Rest, Strawberry Hill, 


LITTLE AYTON.—June 12.—For Girder Bridge (Masonry 
and Ironwork), Mr. W. H. Dixon, Surveyor, Kirkby-in- 
Cleveland. 

LLANSADWRN.—June 3.—For Building Farmhouse, &c, 
Mr. J. Walters, 32 George Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 


LONDON.—June 3.—For Painting and other Work at In- 
firmary, Harrow Road. Messrs. A, & C. Harston, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


LONGFLEET.—June 3.—For Rebuilding the Ansty Arms, 
Mr. H. F. J. Barnes, Architect, Poole. 


Low WorTLEy,—June 5.—For Altering Building into Four 
Cottages. Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, Leeds. 

MOUNTAIN ASH.—June 9.—For Building Infectious Hos. 
pital. The Surveyor, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 

NANTYMOEL.—June 6.—For Building Shop and Dwelling- 
house. Mr. Morgan, Secretary, the Stores, Dinam Street, 
Nantymoel. 

NEATH.—June 7.—For Building Billiard-room to Club 
Premises, 
Neath. -. 

NELSON.—June 23.—For Construction of Works of Sewage- 
disposal at Linedred, Intercepting Chamber, Pump and Sludge 
Wells, Engine and Boiler House, Chimney Shaft, Cottage, &c. 
Mr. J. A. Crowther, Engineer, Town Hall, Nelson. 

NEWARK.—June 2.—For Building Residence. 
Sheppard, Architect, Newark. 

New DEER.—June 2.—For Building Office-houses and 
Dwelling-houses, Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, Architects, 16 Bridge 
Street, Aberdeen. ’ 

NEWPORT, MoN.—June 4.—For Building Chancel, Organ- 
chamber and Vestry to St. Margaret’s Church, Blackwood. 
Mr. M. B. Adams, Architect, Bedford Park, Chiswick, W. 

NOTTINGHAM.— For Additions to Infant Department of 
Board School. 
Nottingham, 

PATELEY BRIDGE.—May 30.—For Building House of 
Mr. George Mallinson, Architect, 


Mr. G. 


Ripon. 
PENTIR.— June 7.— For Building Vicarage-house, 
P. S. Gregory, Architect, Bangor. 
PONTRHONDDA.—June 3.—For Building Thirty-one Cot- 
tages. Mr. R. S. Griffiths, Architect, Clydach Vale. 


Mr, 


Mr. Philip Thomas, Secretary, Liberal Club, - 


Mr. A. H. Goodall, Architect, Market Street, — 


Telegrams— 
“ADAMANT, HULL.” 


“A 


SAMPLES, PRICES, 


Fawcett’s Fireproof Floor 


rs, 


ENTIRELY 


for heavy work. Deal, 


SELELSEWZ’s 


DAMANT” PORTLAN 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


SIMPLE. 


Advantages over all others combined: 
encased with Tubular Lintels, 


iron, 
the concrete filling-in to bear direct on 
of the warehouse class the Tubular 

form a finished ceiling without plaster. 


_ By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the wh 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials. 


Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. 


HiauEest AWARDS— 


Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 


“AUNIQUE CONSTRUCTION.” 


Vide Lecture by J. C. CUNNING TON, Esq., on “ Fireproof Floors.” 


PEREFECT. 


150,000 FEET ALREADY IN USE. 


Further particulars and Estimates on application to 


50 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


OCK 


Nice appearance for living rooms, 


For Particulars, Prices and Samples apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Saltaire, 1887, and Brussels, 1888, 


0 CEMENT. 


SHIP CANAL, 


CHEAP. 


—The lower flange of the iron joist is completely 
or permanent fireproof centring, and additionally pro- 
tected by the introduction of a cold-air current between the encasing material and 
The encasing material does not carry the floor load (see illustration), but allows 
the lower flange of the iron joist. In buildings — 
Lintels are placed in zigzag arrangement, and 


the 


FLOORING. 


NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 
ole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at short — 
The system can be applied to floors composed of any siz3 or shape blocks, 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving expense and being quite as sound and effective. 
noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &c. 


Polished tor dancing. Immovable 
Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also large 


MARK FAWCETT & CO., 


ve 
< 


= SSS 2 re af 
; ™ ‘ Also Hardwood Floors, with special joint for secretnailing. Thin Victoria Floorslaid on dealorold floors, with special glue and secret nailed. — 
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READING.— May 31.— For Building Board School for 
466 Boys. Mr. W. Ravenscroft, Architect, 6 Market Place, 
Reading. 

ROCHDALE.—For Building Seven Houses. Mr. J. Stott, 
Architect. 

ROCHDALE.—For Building Three Houses. 
Architect, 1 Yorkshire Street, Rochdale. 

ROCKLEIGH.—June 5.—For Erection of Farm-house and 
Buildings. Mr. John Cock, Surveyor, Woodville, Southmolton. 

RopLeEy.—For Building Baptist Chapel. Mr. J. P. Kay, 
Architect, 30 Park Square, Leeds. 

SHEERNESS.—June 4.—-For Building Shops, &c. Mr. 
James F. Goodey, Architect, 2 Victoria Chambers, West 
Stockwell Street, Colchester. 

SHEFFIELD.—June 6—For Building Four Houses. Mr. 
H. W. Lockwood, Architect, Queen Insurance Buildings, 
Church Street, Sheffield. 

SHIRDEN.—June 4.—For Additions to Industrial School. 
Mr. J. F. Walsh, Architect, Waterhouse Chambers, Halifax. 

_* SHOREDITCH.—June 4.—For Painting Exterior Wood and 
Ironwork at Workhouse and Infirmary Premises. Mr. F. J. 
Smith, Architect, 272 Winchester House, E.C. 

SKIPTON.—June 7.—For Building Congregational Sunday 
School. Messrs. T. H. & F. Hea'ey, Architects, 42 Tyrrel 
Street, Bradford. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—June 11.—For Building Workshops for 
the Harbour Board. Mr. J. G. Poole, Surveyor, 9 St. Michael's 
Square, Southampton. é 

SoUTHSEA.—May 31.—For Building House. Mr. Alfred H. 
Bone, Architect, 66 Hanover Street, Portsea. 

SPENNYMOOR.—June 6.—For Enlargement of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Tudhoe Grange. Mr. C. H. Fowler, F.S.A, Architect, 
The College, Durham. 

St, LEONARDS ON-SEA.—May 31.—For Construction of 
Ram Well, Engine, Press and Store Houses at Sewage Works 

onthe Salts. Mr. P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Hastings. 

STOCKPORT.—June 16.—For Building 
the Mersey in one Arch 65 Feet Span. 
Engineer, Borough Chambers, Stockport. 

SWANSEA —June 4.—For Building Three Storage Sheds, 
Prince of Wales Dock. Mr. A. J. Skenk, Engineer, Harbour 
Offices, Swansea. 


Mr. J. Stott, 


Brick Bridge over 
Mr. A. M. Fowler, 


tT 


Trpron.—June 5.—For Building Board School for Infants. 
Mr. Alfred Long, Architect, 319 High Street, West Bromwich. 

ToTreNHAM.—May 30.—For Building Board Schools to 
accommodate 1,000 Children. Mr. E. B, Ellis, Architect, 
9 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

TRENOWTH.—May 31.—For Erection of Dwelling-house 
and Farm Buildings. Mr. Silvanus Trevail, Architect, 80 
Lemon Street, Truro. 

TRuRO.—May 31.--For Building St. Mary’s Schools for 
300 to 400 Children. Messrs. Henderson & Son, Architects, 
31 Lemon Street, Truro. : ; 

Upny.—June 5.—For Alteration to Parish Church. Messrs. 
Matthews & Mackenzie, Architects, Aberdeen. 

WELLS.—June 13 Fort Building Four Houses and Alter- 
ing existing House at Morston Coastguard Station. Director 
of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Craven Street. 

West Ham.—June 10 —For General Paving Works. Mr. 
Lewis Angell, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 

WeEvMOUTH.—June 7.—For Building Sanatorium, Class- 
rooms and Master’s Rooms adjoining the College. Messrs. 
Crickmay & Son, Architects, Weymouth. 

WINSCOMBE.—June 3.—For Building Board School and 
Master’s Residence at Sandford. Mr. William Reece, The 
Union, Axbridge. 

WORKINGTON.— Jure 5.—For Building Three Houses. 
Mr. W. G. Scott, Architect, Victoria Buildings, Workington. 

WORKINGCTON.—June 16.—For Building Sunday School at 
Prospect. Mr. T. Stephenson, Aspatria. 


TENDERS. 


AYLESBURY. 

For Proposed New Sorting Room, New Street, Aylesbury, for 
Messrs. H. Francis & Son. Mr. GUEST LUCKETT,M.S.A, 
Architect, Aylesbury, 

GRIMSDALE, Aylesbury (accepted). 

For Proposed Néw Casting and Machine Shops, Milton Road, 
St. James’s Park Estate, Aylesbury. Mr. GUEST LUCKETY, 
M.S.A., Architect, Aylesbury. — 

T. CATHERILL (accepled ). 


eS eee 


SPRAGUE & CO: 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. 


Brits oF QuanriTizs, SpectFicaTions & REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 


QUANTITIES, &c. 


Accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
20 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables ” for 1890 
now ready, price €d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES 
 LITHOGRAPHED SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &., 


LITHOG RAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Cextin10us 


(Established 1841) 


GOLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


th Se a 
Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFfICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 

SPRAGUE’s TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 


For 


Write for Illustrations, 
(sent 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, Xc., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Testimonials, and full Particulars 


Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


), HULETT & C0., Lim., 


55 & 56 High Holborn, London. 


GAS’ FITTING, 


PLUMBING, 
HOT WATER, 


ELECTRIC BELLS. 


Work Carried Out under Efficient Management. 


Roofs, Skylights, and 


OR PUTTY USED. 


post free). 


Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
é&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written an 
Lithographed by return of 
yost certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


Estimates and Designs upon application. 


R. J. STEGGLES, 


34 Caversham Road, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


. SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, | ggegeye=oe=rgere 
AMG 
BIRMINGHAM. ae 
NS SRS 


Dye ENEY. & CO., Quarry Owners. 


. Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE { Specifications aad Builders’ use. 
Address _YOCKNEY & CO Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 


# Clapham Junction, 


QUEX IRON COMPANY 


KILBURN, N.W. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
g.w.| Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e 


(Mr. WHITE'S SysTEM), 
For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 
THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
Woop PAvING AND STEAM 

JoInERY WORKS, 


2S 
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ABERAMAN, BERKHAMSTED. 
For Building Baptist Chapel, Aberaman. For Foundations for Gasholder Tank at the Gasworks, Berk- 
F, Kastell, Penarth , ‘ : ‘ - £485.06 hamsted. 
D. Osborn, Berkhamsted . . . , , £210 0 G6 
ACTON. SMITH & SON, Tring (accepledy; P . 159.0) 
For Erection of Beaumont Park Board Schools, with Boundary 

Walls and Making up of Playgrounds and Drainage. Mr. BOXMOOR. aie 

EDWARD MONSON, jun. A.R I.B.A, Architect to the | For Road Works, &c., on the Fishery Building Estate, Box- 

Acton School Board, Acton Vale. moor. Mr. SLOAN, Surveyor. 

H. C. Clifton, Bayswater < é ® - £16,416 0 oO Capper, St. Albans : . ; . « L4Z Ee Oe 
G. Lyford, Shepherd’s Bush , F : + 12,200 0 o Rowland Bros, Fenny Stratford . : : » 265 oma 
Allen & Son, Kilburn, - : : 12,1004 16 H. White, Dunstable . ; : 2 “ * 2590) 0 
W. Tout, Hendon - . ; ; “ha! 2,OS7MEOtG 
Balaam Bros., Old Kent Road ; : ai $1 2;020},00L0 CHELTENHAM. 
Scharien & Co., Chelsea. ’ : : * 13,743 0 Oo | For Alterations at the Crown Post Office at Cheltenham. 
Brass & Son, Old Street, E.C. : : suet 1,07 3050: 10 C. H. Shannon, Cheltenham . : . . £634 0 0 
Bettie heiegs: Loughborough Junction . 1I,500 0:0 W. Scamell, Cheltenham . : ? p «0624: on ie 
J.T. Chappell, Pimlico . : 3 . 11,472 0.G W. C. SHANNON, Cheltenham (accepted) . 9619 donee 
Lawrence & Son, City Road . : ¢ oan! 15425 OO 
Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds : - II,400 0 oO CHESTER-LE-STREET., 
Stimpson & Co., Brompton. ; : - 11,369 0 oj} For Further Alterations to Premises, for Mr. G. W. Luccock. 
Flew & Co., West Kensington . : 11,347) Oe Messrs, PLUMMER & BURRELL, Architects, Newcastle. 
T. Nye, Ealing 4 : 4 ; 2 ht, 326°" J. T. Thompson & Sons, Chester-le-Street : 4432457 ane 
G. Hooper, Acton (accepted) . : ? : IE,050"0' o J. Jennings, jun, Chester-le-Street : « 204 8.2¢ 
S. & W. Pattinson, Sleaford ° : - 10,938 0 o Wm. Norman, Chester-le-Street . : : eo. FO4A “10 "a 
H. G, Heywood, Hammersmith , . «(10,240 0° 0 HENRY MOLE, Chester-le-Street (accepted ) - 184 16 o 
BOSTON. CORK. 
For Building Grain Warehouse, for the Boston Harbour Com- For Enlarging Protestant Schools, Queenstown. Mr. W. H. 
missioners, Lincolnshire. Mr. W. H. WHEELER, MoL.C.to8 HILL, Architect, 15 Marlborough Street, Cork. 

Engineer, Boston. Quantities by Engineer. W. H. Lane, Cork ~ , F : : : . £275 0 oO 
R. Hockley & Son . 5 , : , - £13;009 0 o William Bestier, Queenstown ; ; 263. 300Ne 
Kirk, Knight & Co. : : : P 4 (12.128 OF Go DaviD TWOMEY, Queenstown (accepted) , 2304 me 
Band : : : , : P ‘ - II,980 0 o 
ReDye % é : c 9 : “ 4 BOO vey fo) CROYDON. 

J. T. Chappell > ‘ 5 : : oli .7208On LON) Hor Distempering, Painting and Cleaning Interior of Fever 
Mower & Son. ; : ; : : ESP ie). Wards of Workhouse, Queen’s Road, Croydon, Mr. F, 
Walter & Hensman ‘ : . 187 din Or aa WEST, Coombe Road, Croydon. 

S. & W. Pattinson . ‘ d - 1) 12;12020' 60 Akers & Co., South Norwood. p ‘ £1130 0 
Bardell Brothers, ; ; 10,795 0 oO HARDS Bros, Croydon (accepted) , ; 04/103. 0 pune 
Wright & Sons ; - : 5 ; 219 0,780) 10 Ou) 

Hodson & Son f A - ; slo 7 COLMO MIO DURHAM. 

Sherwin , : : ; : . ji - 10,465 0 o| For Villa Residence, near Durham City. Messrs. PLUMMER 
4; Lucas (accepted ) . A : : "LO 2COmEON LO & BURRELL, Architects, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Engineer’s estimate : ‘ : ° - 11,355" 0 0 JOHN WHALEY, Durham (accepted ). 


|DEATH & DISABLEMENT BY ACCIDENT. 


D. = tt 
wit SMITH & STEVENS. : CARBOLINEUM” Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company 


HYD R AULI C AVENARIUS. Assures £1,000 at Death and Full Benefits at £4 per annum, 
World-famed Preservative of Wood, Ropes, &c., Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
B 


G3u31S193y 


r i 38 43 alls A 1I + £250,000. _ 80,000 Annual Policy-holders. 
73 LIANC BE” and Preventive of Dampness in Walls. we yavestsd: Osptar end eae Fund, £285 °000. 
R EB Used with Immense success by Military Authorities, Board Compensation Paid, £2,750,000, 
of Works, Railway Companies, Tramways, Mines, Builders, | West End Office:—8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 


IFT Contractors, Public Gardens, Estates, Brewers, &¢. &o, Head Office:—@4 CORNHILL, LONDON,E.C. 
PASSENGER L S; A N Ti OX i D c ; W. D. eos Secretaries. _ 


IA 


STEVENS & MAgon’s Patent. Registered). 
P ¢ 
Sure Preventive of Rust on all kinds of Tron, Steel, ana 
other Metals. Protect I 


or of Paint on Wood or Iron. Pro- 
tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to 


the weather. Finest aig is ese Enamel Paints, F LO O R | N G B LO C KS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED JSOHIN CLARK, 


Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works,46 & 47 
C. 


High St , New Oxford St., W.C,, ss 
a? Sieves, 


Manufacturer of every de- 

Numerous Examples can be seen at work. | near hag Teac 

Erce'allow Quotations 
for Wirework for the protec. 
tion of Windows and Skylights. Price 
Lists and Ilustrations post free on spplication 
Half-inch Mesh, 4id. yer toot super. Estab, 1853. 
* Telegraphic Address : ‘‘Pheasantry, London,” Special 
Attention given to Architects’ Designs. 


ALL TYPES OF PROOF IMPRESSIONS 


and orna- 
mental 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and BE OTF ee PLATES 
Hand Lifts. Which appeared in the New Year's Double 


Number of “THE ARCHITECT,” and in the 
Number for January 10, 1890, 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


oe in: THE TOILERS ae Aue 
“JANUS” WORKS OF THE DEBRDP, |ccuteacnns Zocor ro sere mateicnt isa 
bed r) 


57s. 9d. per aque re; 1X4} ditto, 488. ; 14X43 Pitch Pine, 28s. 6d. ; 


TWO TINTED INK PHOTOGRAPHS IxA ditto, 2o.vd.  TporTERs— , 
J 
QUEEN’S ROAD, (Size 18} inches by 133 inches), VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 
; : Heaa Office :_214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, 8.W. pe 
BATTERSEA. May fw eres ase ee pia Wharf and swiss 197 King’s Road, Cheloonce at ‘ . 
VOLUME XLIL OF THE ARCHITECT post, carefully packed in Patent Ro eT, 28, od, Bravch Wands is Roledia Bérest, Oxford Street 1a | 
= e ‘ elephone 3,188. 
y Hendsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 123, 62, GILBERT wooD & co., Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 


Office : 175 Strand, London, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.QG, ings, Deals, &c. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


DURHAM—continued. 

For Alteration to Premises, Brandon Colliery, Durham, for 

Mr. T. Lamb. Messrs. PLUMMER & BURRELL, Architects, 
Newcastle. 

J. Kell, Durham . 


; : - £144 TI 10 
Gs LAZENBY, Mainsforth (accepted) ‘ 


: os AS ae 

For Alterations to Shop, Langley Moor. 
& BURRELL, Architects, Newcastle. 

J. Shepherd, Durham ; . 
Henry Mole, Chester-le- Street ; : 


Messrs. PLUMMER 


~A75 10 0 
GOne 7a 4 


HAMILTON. 
For Constructing a Brick Culvert (450 yards in length), for the 


Se ae aa 5 


HUDDERSFIELD ~— continued. 
For Taking-down the North and South Galleries, Restalling 
the Nave, and Renovating St. Paul’s Church, Huddersfield. 
Messrs. JOHN KIRK & SONS, Architects, Huddersfield. 


Accepted Tenders. 
B. Graham & Nephew, mason. 
H. Holland, joiner. 

W. E. Jowitt, plasterer. 
Breoke & North, plumber. 
Knight & Jackson, painter. 

W. & S. Thornton & Son, warming. 


IDLE. 


ee re esioneis, (lemilton. For Building Detached House at Idle. 


ae : t Messrs. J. KENDALL 
R, oe ce Hoge: Blantyre moe $61 15 0 & J. HARPER BAKES, Architects, Calverley Chambers, 
a Be Clccoow : . : ce ; Oo Victoria Square, Leeds. 

ase , Glasgow . I, Oo A. Thornton, Idle, mason. 
= eee a ee . ' 1,085 eS 6 Barker & Iingworth, Idle, joiner. 
. ce ee. See Mamilion Wee 13 S S: Scott, Idle, plumber and painter. 
4 on : ae 3209 Sa. 0 A Anderson, Bradford, plasterer, 

ROWN ENDERSON, Hamilton (accepted) 885 IO oO Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater. 

Total, 3207. 5s. 
HEXTABLE. 5 
For New Post-office, &c., at Hextable, Swanley Junction, 

Kent. Mr. WILLIAM Hunt, Architect, 5 York Buildings, ae KEIGHLEY. 

Adelphi. For Building Infants’ School and Enlargement, &c., of Girls’ 
Einar ee Co. : : ; 1 0 Oo School at Parish Church Schools, Keighley” Messrs. W. 
maSaunders : ; 730 0 O & J. B. BAILEY, Architects, Keighley. 

Knight : 689 0 0 Accepted Tenders 
Smith & Bulled . . . . 680 he H. Robinson, Keighley, mason and bricklayer. 
a “ a . : . . - ‘ x R. Tomlinson, Keighley, joiner. 
a . . 43 5 i 1 
ae | epee eetu: ee ne E. Sharp, Keighley, plasterer. 


W. & J. Harrison, Keighley, plumber, 


HUDDERSFIELD. Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater. 


For Building Bobbin-wood Shed, Meltham Mills, near Hud- Emmett, Keighley, painter. 
dersfield. Messrs. JOHN Kirk & Sons, Architects, 
Huddersfield. KINGSWEAR 


Accepted Tenders. For Providing and Laying 5co Feet of Stoneware Socket-pipe 


Earnshaw & Moorhouse, Meltham, mason. and Building a Sewage-tank, Kingswear. Mr. W. F. 
Moorhouse & Taylor, Meltham, joiner. TOLLIT, Surveyor, Bridgetown, Totnes. 
G. Garton, Huddersfield, plumber. Shaddock, Saltash - ; ‘ : £183 0 0 
J. Preston & Sons, Meltham, painter. Pike, Torquay . : ; : ; . 128 0 O 
Pickles Bros., Huddersfield, slater. Short, Kingswear . i ‘ F = 008 G20 
R. Taylor & Sons, Marsden, ironfounder. R&R Pillar, Dartmouth . : ; ; 05a On. O 
; H F = See on Sue BBS ies Wa 3 S 5 LD & 
° LONDON DEPOTS. 
Telegraphic Addressss : Head Offices 8 E> 4" I. GW Raliwey Mileage Biatioe 
pet Qoarcies}) OOLITE, BATH.” : Paddington. 
LONDON orFcH, ‘ OOLITE, LONDON.” THE RATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a L. & 8. W. B. Station, 
saaerit Wine Elma. 
QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone cat 
ErSeCROCUND. — iously owned | EVERY KIND OF STONE 
COMBE DOWN. from any and all of the quarries previously IN STOCK 


STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


by 
Pictor & Sons. 
Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. 
Ysagc Sumsion. 8. R. Noble. eras eee 
Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT i 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS LIMITED, BATH. 
ART PLATES a RHOMS THE ARCHITECT.” 
THE BARD. Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by Post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shiiling and Threepence, 
a ’ » L. ea 


UNLIMITED SELECTION. 
SPECIAL SIZES READILY 


RB. J. Marsh & Co., 


' May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the Publishers, 
GILBERT WwoondD & CO., irs sTRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


TEBBUTT’S patent“ SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
= LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &o. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 
A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE. 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
0. Gs TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD pcg Ei 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING, 


THE ARCHITECT. 


Cs. 
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SUPPLEMENT ke 
LEICESTER. , METHLICK. al 
For Shoe Factory, Humberstone Road, Leicester, for Messrs. | For Teacher’s Residence, at Methlick, Mr, W. CLARK, Archi- 
Bradshaw & Payne. Mr. W. T. Toport, Architect, Hotel tect, Methlick. 
Street, Leicester. Accepted Tenders. 
Tyets & Yates, Leicester . ; 3 : . £2,083 OF 9 W. Davidson, New Pitsligo, mason. ‘ 
Clarke & Garrett, Leicester. F ; 292,001 LOpee A. & RK. Smith, Inverebrie, Ellon, carpenter. 
J. Riddett, Leicester . 5 4 ; , Paul. OO ee OmEO G. Ewan, Methlick, slater. 
ub RUDKIN (accepted ) ST OF Ze Onna J. & J. Hutcheon, Methlick, plasterer. 
The work is ‘almost completed. Total amount, £568. 
LLANFYLLIN. e 
For Alterations to Wesleyan Chapel, pricey ddar, Llanfyllin i laa MICKLETON. 
Aaron Watkins, Welsh Pool ; : . £239 5 o| For Building Wesleyan Chapel at Mickleton. 
D. Mason, Llansantffraid . ; : : 235 OO ( i 
stipe cic Sue arn : : Sie J. Rezdshaw, Malton m-Teesdste, jee «LE L10. 7558 
illi , : -uigrep >< “ 
John Williams, Trefynant, Ruabon 31 1. Parkin, Mlckletan, a eeoth : akg 
LONDON. tewell, Middleton-in- Teesdale, plumber, ke, «seh 2013 ae 
For Rebuilding the King’s Arms Public-house, Abbey Street, Lancaster, Darlington, slater : : ; Sea i ee 


Bethnal Green, for Mr. J. Johnson. Messrs. HAMMACK & 
LAMBERT, Architects, 59 Ringers eS Street. 
We: Lister & Co. . . : Aes als 
Ky & is J, Wood =. ; : 5 . a teks) 
S. Goodall : : . : : 3 - 82,240 
Gould & Brand : ; : ‘ ‘ « R210 


(o Mole ese aloe) 
©: O70 0) 6.0 


MONTROSE. 


For Building Board School for 750 Children, Southesk Street, 
Montrose. Mr. JOHN SIM, Architect, Montrose. Ouanti:. 
ties by Architect. 


~ 


Charles Cox . i : , ; : L BAr50 A. Brown, Montrose, mason . i ; « £27 ae 
J. Neale & Son 4 : ; ‘ : , 925745 J. Railt, Montrose, j joiner . ee ic SPS. 
: iia; The Bennet School Furnishing Co, Glasgow, 

For Asphalte Paving, for the Commissioners of Sewers. furnishing 390 9 8 
Accepted Tenders. C. Wood & Co., Montrose, plumber 341 0 O 
King William Street. J A. Moug, Montrose, heating : ; ‘ : 165.5 .@ 
Val de Travers Asphalte Company, £1,168. A, Shand, Montrose, plasterer . ; ; i 144,10 Oo 
Furnival Street. 5 Robertson, Dundee, tiler. oe, 3 bn 5 aes 
Limmer Asphalte Company, 4355. Jas. Brown & Son, Montrose, railing and gates 76-9 
' Bishopsgate Street Within. Chas. Brand, Montrose, slater7t) Ea ae 58 0 © 
Val de Travers Asphalte Company, £570. ca 
Footways of St. Pauls Churchyard (north side). Total : : . £5,132 13 10 
French Asphalte Company, £300. 
Terai aioe 410: For Building Science and Art School. Mr. J. Sr, Architect. 
Aldersgate Street. Reed & Barnett, Montrose, mason, 
French Asphalte Company, 4793. J. & W. Craigie, Montrose, joiner. 
Footways of Cannon Street. C. Middleton & Sons, Montrose, plumber. 
Limmer Asphalte Company, £1,243 A. Shand, Montrose, plasterer. 
Lombard Street. A. Stewart & Sons, Montrose, slater. 


Limmer Asphalte Company, £313. 


W. WATSON & SONS, JOHN DALE, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 16 CHISWELL STREET, ONTON. 


AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, Gag Open Fire 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. Rianges, 
New Ten-inch Builler's Level, with meatal plates, Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
ls. 6a. €a bh; by post, 1s 8d. 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Winges, Pulleys, Bolis, 
ash Hasteners, 


AKD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 

Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, end Durability. 

Ilighest Award: Gold Medal, 

SE International F.xhibition, 

AQ London, 1862. 

7) SS. “ Model Dwelling, " New- 

FL ONDINI SN castle Exhibition, 1887, 

Une LIGHT SEA GREEN. -2 

</ DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 

DARK GREEN, 


FOR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


Twe've-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE; 


Ask for ‘‘SURVEYING List.” 


We ee i SG IN ee, SONS; 
Opticians to HM. Government, 


3138 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED ‘137. 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 1b’, der bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 Ibs. to 14 inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch. with less 
\ than 10 per cent. residue, Over 
\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cerdiff 
\ and Hereford Water Works. 
©. Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


“i 

mei} ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
7] Quick setting; test 3 parts 
=> Standard Testing Sand, 23u lbs. 
——; per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, Pees joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN EMENTS, HvDRAULI' 
Pen aaah Bs Hag lB Bi In Small Sins, 
—— FOR 
a AR 1 ILE ¥ WG RK. CHAFF CUTTING, 
i GRINDING, 
EMLEY & SONS & SONS, Lim? ELECTRIC eT se 
VENTILATING, 
sta Sawing, Moulding, Tule hinés and PUMPING, &. 


Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the ‘ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand, 


E. Ss. “HINDLEY. 
LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES_ 
11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
Works—BOURTION, DORSET, 


Total, £790. 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, ; 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


Leaeiec marmot 


ChimneyColumns 
Pointed, hooped, raised, and 
Wallies repaired. No stoppage of 
Hh Works required. 


i ” Colliery Signals 


AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed, Esti- 
mates free Distance no 
object. 


TELEGRAMS— 
“Bin ackburn. Nottingham.’ 


PEE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.) LIMITED. (1871. 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 


|Every information to be obtained at the Company's ‘ 


| 


_ Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, H.C. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 
Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby 


a 


Specialty: ‘BALTIC REDWOOD.” 
Prize Meda!, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards q 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886. 
HEADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT 
Price 2s.—Office. 175 Strand, ‘London, W.0, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


GIBBS’ PATENT GIBBS’ PATENT | GIBBS’ PATENT 


E or me WE ATHERPRO 3 FXTR ACTORS, Noiseless Outlet Ventilator. 


mn 7 
il le From 122/= each. 


In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY THE 
ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE 
LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 

THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 

Da | PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. 


ai 


gn.) 


(Rd. Design.) 


(Rd. Desi 


PLAIN IRON FRONTS. 


CHEAPEST, | 3 | KINDLY 
STRONGEST, | Sng | COMPARE MAKE 
AND No, veg Is ere } AND 
BEST VENTILATOR : ae 


PRICE: 


IN THE MARKET. 
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| No. 4 (Circular Front). 
STRONG GALVANISED BoARD SCHOOL 
| PATTERN. 


Z x 
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GOTHIC. 


Som Prem PATTERN. 
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a 
(Registered Design.) 
| PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


i GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 
EXTRACTOR. | 


PRICE LI ST—E X-woO RKS, ‘LIV E RPOOL. (Subject to Alteration without Notice.) 


t, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 


PRs Cal 
“ Wi 7 


ROOF VENTILATORS, Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong (talvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOU nam 
Extractor, 12 in. dia 4} to 6 in. pipe.. £1 11 G | Extractor, 20 in. dia, ..---- 8 to10in. pipe..£3 17 O| Extractor, 86 in. dia, ....+. 14 to 18 in. gt 5 ” 
MG 148 iae ous Bete Po", C1708 Wk. slp eee gtol2 4, + 8 : Q. La pe CORE Lo pomeeee. G 
Sa) me eden ) ae | oT Ae doouee 12 to 14 a | seh 8 mS teres ” Pa 
a a4 2k Sec CMe ae a3 Ae cr i haat Pe Tee CE 7-108 OR 0S re eee 50 ta07 LOE OLO 
ae eats co eee 


New Illustrated Catalegue an all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


[1] Telephone Number, 1389. Telegrams--VENTILATION, Liverpool. 


8 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SSS se 


NEWCASTLE. 
NEWPORT. ; AS 
For Building House, Potter Street, for Mr. R. Simmons. Mr. | For Alterations ees Messrs, PLUMMER & 
A. SwasH, M.S.A., Architect, 3 Friars Chambers, BURRELL, Arc itects, ewcastle, 4 
Newport Paving, Drainage, &c. 
T. Prosser, Newport . . . . . ae 553 9 7ane J. MAUCHLIN, Newcastle (accepted) . . » 4125. Qe 
W. Price, Newport. . . . . S/1..7 Alterations to Yards, Stable, &c. 
Co Westy Newport.a 8:0) 24). $4 gat, med BSOnLGnee G. ScoTT & Sons (accepted) . . |) Teo 
Moulton & B-ownscombe, Newport . 5453, Cuno Stable Alterations ., . ‘.° .) == oun 
T. Webb, Newport. : ; fs 51010; 0 ROSS. 
E Richards, Newport : i : a ae For Removal of Old Buildings and Additions to the Work- 
R. Williams & Son, Newport ere: 450. To gee house. Mr. ARTHUR H. PEARSON, Architect, Gloucester 
MORGAN & ROBERTS, Newport (accepted ) 2.45. Ones Road, Ross. gies 
i cenix Foundry, for Messrs. Mordey Carney, H. MILLWARD, Leominster (accepted ) - 43,879 0 O 
Pas dines ae Mr. ACTREE SwasH, M.S.A, Architect, Lowest of eighteen Tenders. ; 
Friars Chambers, Newport. ROYTON, 
Celica Newport ; : : , -£485 10 o For Construction of about Three Miles of Brick and Pipe 
Moulton & Brownscombe, Newport . * 42 ROeo Sewers and Works in Connection, Royton. Mr. T. S. 
Exors. of W. Gradwell, Newport ae Oe Aap Ogee M‘CALLUM, Engineer, 4 Chapel Walks, Cross Street, 
J. Linton, Newport . ‘ : ; . - 431 0 0 Manchester. 
E Richards, Newport ns PAROS OREO. aaa McCULLOCK, Higher Broughton (accepted). £4,750 0 0 
W. Jones & Son, Newport. . .  , 21050 ao SEDGLEY. 
MORGAN eRe Bests, Newport (aerepten) Sime For Painting, Cleaning and Colouring Board School, Mount 
For Building Premises for the Diamond Patent Fuel Company, Pleasant, Coseley, for the Sedgley School Board. 
Limited, Portland Street. Mr. ALFRED SWASH, M S.A, Whisk Bros., Tipton : 3 : ; +4117 16 
Architect, 3 Friars Chambers, Newport. Ce Pitt, Dudley . ; : 2 - é + » 40. JOunG 
Morgan & Roberts, Newport. -£343 © ©}  R, Pinches & Son, Sedgley. 5. 5. 5 
W. Price, Newpo-t . . . . +7334, 20 7G A E. JACKSON, Coseley (accepted) . : »- 40 00 
J. Matthias, Newport . ; : . . “10 3250 OlnO SELBY. 1 
E. Richards, Newport . “Fe tye th ten a aD oe Building Town Hall and Fire-engine Station, Selby. 
MOULTON & BROWNSCOMRE, Newport (accepted) 259 0 Oo J H. Thorpe & Son, Leeds, ? 2 £137 16 ae 
PAISLEY. STANNINGLEY. 
imi i ; iti Foundry 
: ng and Making Roads and Footpaths, &c, Hawks. | For Additions to Erecting Shops at Prospect Y 
ay head Ce ee Mr. ROBERT SHARP, Master of Stanningley. Messrs. J. eee a pias oe Archi- 
Works, County Buildings, Paisley. tects, Calverley Chambers, Victoria quare, Leeds. 
W Gow, Kelsyth . : ; 5 5 »£9,638 14 2 Accepted Tenders. 
J. Tudhope, Johnstone. A 5 A : 6,894 I 10 J. Dennison, Bradford, mason. 
M. Bolton, Glasgow . : : : : : 6,735 Too J.B Mann, Stanningley, joiner. 
D. Murray, Maryhill : : 5 F ah 02 aes ET A. Higginbotham, Idle, plumber. 
A. & T. Faill, Glasgow - 4895' 4. © H. Grimshaw, Farsley, near Leeds, painter. 
W.G Flett, Pollokshields : 2 4,605 2:08 Roberts & Co, Laisterdyke, ironfounder. 
D. Cunningham, Killarchan . : ; - 4555 2 7 J. Laycock & Sons, Stanningley, plasterer, 
J. A. Sharp, Paisley . ; : : : | 34,3247 9 sia R. Hartley, Idle, slater. 
BLACK & EADES, Paisley (accepted) - 4,012 6 3 Total, £558 8s. 7d. 
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; TREHERBERT. 
For Construction of Two Filter Beds, Service Tank, and 


MriGes. v rs 7 i 
ee ce Oe Drew, M.S.A, Archi- aoe penne eds eee) io the Ystrad Gas and 
THOMAS BARRETT, Swindon (accepted ). Chee Nea nen Avie FS ETE ee 
u 5 ’ 
. Three tenders received. W. R. Parker & Co., Cardiff . . ©. - «4,505 9 ..0 
For Laying Encaustic Tiles in the Aisles of St. Paul’s Church HAG Rarity NSWROXE dene , ; ; 19472 eae 
New Swindon, and Making Alterations to Baptistery. Mr. GARDNER & PRICE, Newport (accepted) *. Nl 
WILLIAM DREW, M.S.A., Architect, 22 Victoria Street. G, Paul, ¥strad, Rhonnda Valley .. 5 Ale ae 
GEORGE WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepied ). A darken Nee por Paget satel Se PSS 
For Additions to No. 12 Wood Street, Swindon. Mr. W Pet atest cary 
READ, M.S.A, Architect, Corn Exchange, cae ee [Ege ane: aaa wee Twickenham! Mesa. 
om HENLEY, Swindon (accefied ). eee & Co. ; . : : : 4146950 2OmO 
or Additions to Standish Villa, Swindon. Mr. W. H. Rrap ickinson i!) sis) «voi f Hed “spools Aeneas BOOS Cee 
M.S.A, Architect, Swindon. T. Adams . : ‘ ; : : - Pee 
W. CHAMBERS, Swindon (accefied). nee IL r ee. : : : ink ee 
i ° . € s 8 e e i} s 3 
For Alterations and Additions to Blunsdon House, near Kavanagh ; : : ‘ ‘ : : . ae 4 5 
Swindon, for Mr. W. W. Tetley. Mr. W. H. READ S, Atki 
: y A ; e tkins . e e e ° ° ° . 420 Oo O 
M.S.A., Architect, Corn Exchange, Swindon. Waldecrave Park Road. 
” BARRETT, Swindon (accepted ). Dickenson : arsine : : : 25 3,4907Om.C 
For Providing Additional School Accommodation at the Doubles aah Se oe Sane SAINTE Ges OS 
Victoria Street Congregational Church Schools, Swindon, Mowlem & Co. , , : : , » 2,559 9 O 
Mr, W. H. Reap, M.S.A,, Architect, Corn Exchange, Manrot” 40°). Ge Oye tailing GPs ak ene ORES 
Swindon. aR} Adams . ° ° ® ® ° ° ve 2,365 Oo oO 
BUCKLE, Abingdon (accepted ). peep mcm Eiken EAL oon 
% oO es 1 to) t) e e ° e ° 
For New Classrooms, &c., at the Parochial Schools, Swindon. S. Atkins . 7 . § : : : : Bee a j 
Mr. W. H. Reap, M.S.A,, Architect, Corn Exchange, Kavanagh . ‘ . : : - : sqi2;15Onu7u > 
Swindon. ; : Bowles . : : , . » 2,005 0 O 
WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accefted ). Jariller : 050 .1,979%) OFC 


For Decorative Work at the Swindon Victoria Hospital. 
Mr. W. H. ReaD, M.SA,, Architect, Corn Exchange, 
Swindon. 
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WEST BROMWICH. 
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Woop & KENDRICK, Architects, West Bromwich. 

T. Rowbotham. 


WOLSTON. 
For Building Oddfellows’ Hall, Wolston. Messrs. HARDING 
& Toport, Architects, Leicester. Quantities by Architects. 


For Erecting Twenty Houses, Avenue Road, Swindon. Mr, 
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School Board. Mr. W. H. REaD, M.S.A, Architect, Heatherley Brothers, Coventry . ‘ : fe Reba ey te 
Corn Exchange, Swindon. FiItrer & ANKRETT, Wolston (accepted) . « (230. h5en0 
: : 72 Ol 4a OmnO 


BARRETT, Swindon (accepted). | James Hollowell, Rugby 
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VALUATION OF THE METROPOLIS. 


IN his evidence before the Parliamentary Commiitee on Town 
Holdings, Sir T. H. Farrer gave some information upon the 
valuation and taxation of the metropolis. He stated that 
between the years 1879 and 1888 the total rates of the metro- 
polis had increased by rathér more than one-third—that is to 
say, from 5,200,000/7. to 6,970,000/. Speaking with regard to 
the County Council, he said that the total debt of the Council 
amounted on December 31 last to 29,649,910/., and the assets 
of the Council to set against that amounted altogether to 
11,806,9727. The aggregate debt of London amounted on the 
same date to 39,749,000/ , there being a large amount of debt 
with which the Council-had nothing to do, and which belonged 
to the several local bodies, » viz.. the» City Corporation, 
5,318,000/.; the Commissioners of Sewers nearly 2,000,000/, 
and the School Board: upwards of 3,000,0co/.; police nearly 
200,000/., and various vestries, commissioners, and local boards 
upwards of 1,500,000/» In 1859, the first year in which the 
government of the metropolis was carried on under new con- 
ditions, the total rateable value of the metropolis was 
11,283,000/.,, and in 1889 it amounted. to 31,033,000/, showing 
that it had almost trebled in the intervening period. The 
increase between 1879 and 1889 was roughly 2,000,000/, the 
rateable value in 1879 being 23,960,oa0/. There had no doubt 
been a vast improvement effected in the metropolis of late 
years owing to the expenditure, of money, but that did not 
touch the fixed rents., All future increases of rates must be 
treated as new taxes, and an increase of rates was one of two 
things—either an. additional charge in the pound, or a rate on 
an increased.number of pounds. The rating principle adopted 
by Mr. Goschen was to take the average rates for three years, 
add half those rates to the rental, and then throw the half of 
any increase of rates in the future upon the landlord. Speak- 
ing now with the authority of the Council, and not giving his 
own individual opinion, Sir Thomas said that ever since the 
County Council came into office they had felt that every new 
tax levied in respect of any new improvement or new service 
imposed a fresh burden on occupiers, and under existing con- 
tracts threw additional difficulty in the way of legislation upon 
the subject. The Council believed that this difficulty would 
hamper them in their administrative work, and shared the 
opinion that London occupiers were “rated to death” at the 
present timie. 


TRADE NOTES. 


LARGE additions and alterations have just been completed to 


the Falkirk Board Schools, and an improved system of ventilat- 


ing introduced by Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co., ventilating 
engineers, London and Glasgow, their improved patent self- 
acting exhaust ventilators being used for the extraction of the 
vitiated air. : 

MEssrs. W. Potts & Sons, Leeds, have just completed a 
large Cambridge quarter clock and set of five bells, the clock 
showing the time on two external illuminated dials, obtained in 
competition, for Colonel North, Avery Hill, Kent. They have 
also erected a large turret striking clock, got in competition, 
with four 6 feet 6 inch illuminated dials, and a bell of 
12 cwt. for the Orphan Homes, Fazakerley, Liverpool ; also a 
large turret striking clock, with three copper dials and large 
bell for the Right Hon. Earl Grey, K.G, Howick Hall, North- 
umberland. 


A PROJECT is on foot for rebuilding the Grammar School at 
Hull on a site in Leicester Street, and to provide accommoda- 
tion for 250 boys. 

THE contracts for the Glasgow Caledonian Central Under- 
ground Railway have been settled. The main portion—viz. 
from Bridgeton Cross to Stobcross Street—will be made by 
Messrs. Charles Brand & Son, at a cost of 650,000/. ; that from 
Stobcross Street to Kelvinside, by Messrs. J. Young & Son, at 
210,000/. ; and that from Kelvinside to Maryhill, by Mr. A. H. 
Boyle, at 145,000/. 

NEW premises, to serve the purposes of a Liberal club, are to 
be erected at Houghton Green, and a committee has been 
formed to carry out the scheme. 

STEPS are being taken to acquire a site for the erection of a 
new Board School in Paisley. 

AN apparently inexhaustible bed of clay has, says Kwh/ow's 
German Trade Review, just been discovered in some land at 
Zahna, about ten minutes from the high road between Berlin 
and Wittenberg. The borings reveal an extent of about 
1oo morgen, and a thickness varying from 5 to 20 métres. A 
shaft of 7 métres has been sunk by way of experiment, and the 
clay thereby obtained is completely water-free, of singular 
purity, and splendidly adapted for pipe and pottery purposes. 
The value of the bed for industrial purposes is much enhanced 
by its high position and the immediately proximity of a coal 
seam of good quality. Beds of iron ore of great thickness have 
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also been discovered at Holtensen, Lenglern and Elliehausen, 
near Gottingen. The ore, which in places is very near the 
surface, is said to be rich in iron. F. C, Rittmeyer Wwe., 
Gottingen, has acquired the mining rights, 

A MEMORIAL to the miners who lost their lives in the dis- 
astrous explosion at Longton will shortly be erected. It takes 
the form of an obelisk of grey granite, surmounted by a cross, 
inscribed with the names of the unfortunate men, and resting 
upon a slab representing a coal seam, in the front of which a 
mine1’s pick and safety-lamp appear. Several designs were 
submitted in competition, and that of Messrs. Jones & Willis, 
of Birmingham, London and Liverpool, described above, was 
finally selected, and the work placed in their hands for 
execution. 

THE Grammar School, Guildford, is warmed and ventilated 
by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves and grates, 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

THE tender of Mr. T. V. Woodhouse, of Bow Mills, 
Nottingham, which was the lowest submitted, has been accepted 

- for the construction of the shedding, grand stand and other 
works for the show of the Nottinghamshire Agricultural Society 
at Wollaton Park, Nottingham. 


THE entire reconstruction of the Derby Infirmary, at a cost 
of about 60,000/., has been recommended. 


WE are advised that Mr. John Spencer, Globe Tube Works, 
Wednesbury, has increased his discounts for wrought-iron 
tubes and fittings 5 per cent. on the gross. 


THE Bristol Chamber of Commerce have adopted a 
memorial urging the Docks Board, by way of attracting large 
Atlantic liners to the port, to acquire powers to enable them to 
proceed with the construction of landing-stage accommodation, 
railway communication, and extension of the entrance to 
the lock at Avonmouth docks, at a cost of 190,000/, The 
Chamber expressed their belief that the establishment of such 
an Atlantic service would provide Bristol with much of the 
traffic which Liverpool now took. 


THE propriety of applying to Parliament for a new water Bill 
is being considered by the Dundee Water Commission. The 
engineer has recommended new waterworks for the more 
effective supply of the city and the surrounding district, which 
includes the burghs of Newport and Tayport and the villages 
of Monifieth, Barnhill, Invergowrie, Birkill, Muirhead and 
Downfield, at a total expenditure of about 40,000/. 


THE Birmingham Post understands that it is the intention 
of the Great Western Kailway Company to largely increase the 
accommodation in connection with their goods depot at 
Hockley, and also to provide extensive accommodation in the 
neighbourhood of Bordesley. The company have already 
abundance of land for the purpose, but further sidings, docks 
and shedding are required for the growing traffic, The im-~- 
provements will probably cost 40,000/. 

THE marble and alabaster work, in connection with the 
high altar and reredos just placed in St. James’s Church, Marsh 
Lane, Liverpool, which is exceptionally good of its kind, and 
will bear close inspection, has been executed by Messrs. J. & 
H. Patterson, of Oxford Street, Manchester, marble merchants. 
The white alabaster figures are by Mr. Boulton, of Cheltenham. 

THE John Bentley Gymnasium, in connection with the 
Warehousemen, Clerks and Drapers’ Schools at Purley, has 
been opened. The gymnasium is the gift to the institution of 
Mr. John Bentley. It is built from plans prepared by the 
architect, Mr. J. Kingwell Cole, of 28 Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W., and follows the style and is in close proximity to 
the main buildings. The handsome silver-gilt key presented 
to Mr. Hope Morley was manufactured by Messrs. Hart, Son, 
Peard & Co. 


AMERICAN NOTES. _ - 


THE Railway World, of Philadelphia, records the death at 
Birmingham, Ala., on May 5, of Colonel James W. Sloss. He 
was one of the foremost pioneers of Birmingham. He was for 
many years president of the South and North Alabama Rail- 
road, which he helped to build, and which alone made North 
Alabama development possible. He was the head of the Sloss 
Iron Company, which first proved iron-making here to be 
profitable. Some four years agohe sold this great property fof 
1,000,000 dols. cash, since which time he has lived in the enjoy- 
ment of his fortune. 

A MINERAL called “ kiesel” is said to have been discovered, 
according to the WVorth-Western Lumberman, Chicago, on 
Blue Job Mountain, near Farmington, N.H., which makes a 
brick that fire cannot destroy. It is said to be adapted to the 
lining of steel furnaces, firebricks, crucibles, tiles for fireproof 
buildings, &c. No other known material has withstood the 
tests applied to this mineral without expanding or contracting. 
A heat of from 2,000 to 3,000 degrees that readily melted 
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wrought-iron only made the kiesel brick harder, less friable, 
and generally improved in appearance. 

A MICHIGAN farmer has an experimental black walnut 
grove which is now nearing fruition, and from which he hopes 
in a few years to reap the harvest of the most profitable crop 
ever planted in the State. The owner’s greatest regret is that 
he did not enter more extensively into the business. He says 
if he had planted half his farm with black walnuts, the standing 
timber in twenty-five years would have been worth three times 
the balance, with all his stock, buildings, and other improve- 
ments. Black walnut is in demand from one end of the 
country to the other, and its scarcity is becoming more 
apparent from year to year, dealers finding it more difficult to 
obtain. 

THE Judustrial World, of Chicago, says :—It is reported 
that an English syndicate has purchased all the leading sewer- 
pipe works in the Ohio Valley, the investment amounting to 
nearly 2,co0,ocodols. The factories includedin the deal represent 
a combined output of some 10,000 cars of pipe per annum. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT EDINBURGH EXHIBITION. 


MESSRS. WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, LIMITED, have 
designed and carried out one of the prettiest lighting exhibits 
in the Exhibition. It presents at night a most attractive centre 
to the ornamental grounds of the Exhibition. The band-stand 
thus illuminated has been specially designed by Mr. Carter, the 
architect and engineer of the Exhibition, and it is lit in rather 
a unique manner. In the centre of the sounding-board is 
placed a Trotter diffuser, with three lamps, and from this there 
are radial lines of eight c.p. lamps, frosted in coloured shades. 
Around the edge of the band-stand are rows of small lamps and 
shades while over the steps are placed in cut-glass fittings, 
two high c.p. lamps. Outside the stand on top are eight 1,000 
c.p. incandescent lamps hanging from brackets, and enclosed in 
cut-glass fittings ;. lower down still are eight spikes which are 
illuminated at their points by smaller lamps. 
supplied from the central machinery hall by means of a pair of 
underground lead-covered mains. The dynamo is of the 
Elwell-Parker type, compound wound, 102 volts, and is driven 
off one of the large horizontal Robey engines. This machine 
also supplies the stall of Messrs. Woodhouse & Rawson, where 
are exhibited :— 


The current is | 


Scott’s electric flash signalling lantern, for signalling by 
flashes according to the Morse alphabet. A recording instru- 
ment is used in combination with this, whereby all messages 
are recorded for future reference. An ingenious key of special 
construction is used in combination with the above, so that the 
incandescent lamp is only running during the time of actual 
signalling. 

Barber-Starkey accumulator, cut-out for automatically closing 
and opening the charging circuit of accumulators at any desired 
E.M.F.’s, and independently of the amount of charging current, 
the action being founded upon the rotation of the armature of 
an electro-motor. 

Horn’s electric tachometer, for indicating the speed of a 
rotating shaft by means of electric currents set up in a rotating 
copper disc, and acting upon a soft iron armature, to which the 
indicating needle is geared. 

Messrs, Woodhouse & Rawson United, Limited, also show 
several specimens of a new insulating material suitable for the 
bases of switches, and other_work requiring high insulating 
properties coupled with uninflammability. This new substance 
can be moulded accurately to any desired form, and metal 
parts can be firmly embedded in it during the process of 
moulding. As the main constituent employed is Portland 
cement, it naturally is not of so expensive a nature as many of 
the substitutes for slate. It is waterproof, and possesses 
enormously high insulating properties. Included in this 
company’s general exhibit are a large variety of instruments, 
such as volt meters, acmeters, rheostats, arc lamps, miner’s 
portable lamps, wire-testing apparatus and railway telegraph 
instruments, in addition to which there is a show of bells of 
every possible size, probably the most complete yet made 
one large bell being utilised by the Exhibition authorities for 
automatically striking the hours and tolling continuously for 
| some minutes at the hour of closing. 

Naturally a large amount of space is devoted to switches 
and cut-outs, which form the principal specialties of the 
company, and of which they claim to be the largest manu- 
facturers in the world. We have already given a short 
description and illustration of several of their leading types in 
these columns, but would draw the special attention of our 
readers to the new type Diamond switches for large currents, 
several of which are shown on the stand. The workmanship 
_and finish throughout are of first-class quality, all parts being 

carefully made to standard gauges, and every instrument being 
_ thoroughly tested before it leaves the works. The principal 
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Essay,” 16s.; Wilson’s “Quarter of a Century of Photography,” 16g, 
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types made by the company are the “ B.W.,” which area small 
single-light switch for use with brackets and electroliers. The 
“G.” and “ Diamond” quick-break switches for single lamps 
and groups, and the “F.” and “TI.” switches for accumulators, 
&c. The Cunningham and Woodhouse & Rawson magnetic 
cut-out is also on view, and we understand that the sale of this 
well-known instrument is even larger than before, the many 
years it has been on the market having only added more con- 
vincing proof of the excellence of the design. We would 
strongly recommend visitors to give more than a passing 
glance at the contents of the stall in general. 


NEW GUILDHALL AT GLOUCESTER. 


Tue foundation-stone for a new Guildhall for the city of 
Gloucester has been laid by the Duke of Beaufort, Lord High 
Steward of the city. The site upon which the new buildings 
are being erected is in Eastgate Street, and was formerly Sir 
Thomas Rich’s School. The front of the building is to be in 
the Renaissance style, and, in addition to the council-chamber 

and reception and committee-rooms, arrangements are made 
for offices for the town clerk, the city surveyor, and the School 
Board. The amount of the contract is 19,300/, but it is 
expected that the building will cost 30,0-0/. from first to last. 
The architect is Mr. George Hunt, of London, and the builders 
are Messrs. Bowers & Co., of Hereford. The actual ceremony 
of the laying of the stone was brief and formal, and the Mayor 
afterwards entertained guests to the number of about one 
hundred at the Bell Hotel, which was followed by a number of 
congratulatory speeches. 


PATENTS, DESIGNS AND TRADE-MARKS. 


FROM the report of the Comptroller-General of the Patent 
Office on Patents, Designs and Trade-Marks, it appears that 
since the passing of the Act of 1883, patent applications have 
almost continuously risen in number year by year, and that the 
registrations of designs and trade-marks have also largely 
increased, but not so continuously as patents. 

The number of applications for patents in 1889 was 21,008. 
The number in 1884 was 17,110, and in 1888 19,103, so that in 
the single year the number has increased by nearly 10 per cent. 
The number of applications from the United Kingdom was 
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as follows:—England and Wales, 14,598; Scotland, 1,030: 
Ireland, 362 ; Channel Islands, 22; Isle of Man, 7—or a total 
of 16,019. The total number from British colonies and 
possessions was 343, of which Canada takes the largest 
number, 1,000; from Europe, 2,729, of which Germany 1,336 
and France 677; from Asia, 26; from Africa, 15; from 
America, 1,875, of which the United States 1,857; and the 
Sandwich Islands, 1. During the year the State of Mexico 
joined and that of San Domingo withdrew from the Union. 
Tte number of readers frequenting the Patent Office library 
during the year amounted to 88,166. 

The number of designs applied for amounted to 24,370, ex- 
clusive of 335 sets of designs. This is a smaller number than 
in 1888, when there were 25,923 single designs applied for and 
316 sets, but is a large increase on 1884, when there were 
19,515 single designs and 238 sets. Six hundred and thirty- 
two designs were refused registration during the year on 
account of their similarity to designs already registered. 

The total number of applications for the registration of 
trade-marks was 11,316, a falling off from 13,315 in 1888, but a 
substantial increase on 1884, when they were 7,104. In the 
year 1889 there were 5,8c6 trade-marks advertised and 5,053 
registered. 

The balance-sheet shows that the receipts from patent fees 
were 151,794/. 4s. 4d.; from designs fees, 4,833/. 8s.; from 
trade-marks fees, 9,905/. 18s. 8d. ; while the sale of publications 
brought 6,2872. 7s. 6¢—a total of 172,820/. 148s. 6d. The 
expenses amounted to 79,2867. 9s. 9@, of which the two chief 
items were 49,086/, os. 11d. for salaries, and 18,2002, paid for 
printing and lithographing. The surplus for the year was 
93,5342. 8s. 9d. 


HUCKNALL TORKARD SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


SoME time ago the Hucknall Torkard Local Board invited 
competitive designs from engineers for dealing with the 
disposal of the sewage at the various outfalls, and for the best 
means of effectually treating the same. After considerable 
discussion the schemes submitted by Mr. Herbert Walker, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E , and Mr. W. H. Radford, Assoc.M.Inst.C E., 
were selected for further consideration, with the result that the 
scheme submitted by Mr. Walker was eventually selected by 
the Local Board. The system advocated by Mr. Walker is 
that known as the “international process,” and consists of 
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(1) the precipitation and deodorisation of the sewage by means 
of a magnetic precipitant and deodorant called “ferozone,” 
which is produced from polarite by a chemical process ; (2) the 
removal of the organic matter in solution, and the aeration of 
the tank effluent by passing it through a specially-constructed 
filter-bed containing polarite,a pure and absolutely insoluble 
mineral substance, very hard, porous and absorbent. 


THE TIVOLI, 


THE Tivoli Concert Hall and Restaurant, just opened, is 
situated at Nos. 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, and 704 Strand, close to 
Charing Cross, and has a frontage of about go feet. The 
buildings are of fireproof construction. The elevation is after 
the style of the old houses in the market-place of the Hétel de 
Ville, Brussels, the pilasters in the front being composed of 
marble and bronze,.and the front itself of Corsham stone. 
The entrances to the concert hall are on three sides of the 
building. The area is entered by a broad staircase, and is 
provided with three exits. The balcony is entered from the 
grand entrance hall, and has two exits. The first balcony is 
approached by a wide staircase, and also has two exits, the 
exit accommodation being equal to over 5,009 persons, whereas 
the actual seating accommodation is calculated at about 1,000, 
and the promenade, lounges, &c., about the same. On each 
tier ample space has been set apart for promenade purposes, 
The staircases throughout are composed of concrete, which is 
imperishable. On each level retiring-rooms for both sexes 
have been provided. The interior decoration is Indian in style, 
the appearance of the building being like an Indian temple. 
Sprinklers on the non-automatic system have been placed over 
the stage, and are controlled by valves fixed near the artistes’ 
door, where is also placed a hydrant, the whole being under the 
control of the fireman. The whole building is provided with 
hydrants. The artistes’ rooms are well ventilated, and are 
fitted with every accommodation, the lady artistes being on one 
side of the stage, and the gentlemen on the other. There are 
two exits from the stage. 

The restaurant consists of a buffet on the Strand level, the 
Palm room on the first floor, the Flemish room on the second 
floor, and the private dining-rooms on the floor above, with the 
kitchens and offices on the top floor. The restaurant is entered 
from the corner of the Strand and Durham Street by a grand 
staircase, and a lift enables diners to reach every floor without 


trouble. The floor of the Palm room will consist of tiles of 
marble. ‘The dado, which is panelled, is also of alabaster and 
marble. The room was to be divided into sections (so as to. 
partially screen each table) by carved figures representing 
cupids driving swans, supporting real palms intermingled with 
leaves of bronze palms, the latter rising to the ceiling supports, 
and dividing the wall surface above the dado into panels which 
are filled with Venetian mirrors to correspond with the windows, 
but this design has been somewhat modified, the cupids and 
swans being omitted. The ceiling is divided by groups of 
palm leaves, forming pendants, from which hang globes repre- 
senting the fruit of the palm, the ceiling being lighted from 
these points. The colouring will be enamel, ivory white and 
gold. The room is about 60 feet long by 25 feet wide. On the 
second floor, the Flemish room, another large dining-room of 
the same size, is decorated in the old Flemish style with carved 
oak, The walls and ceilings are panelled in oak, with tapestry 
panels to walls, and polished oak floor. On the third floor are 
the private dining-rooms, decorated in different styles, Moorish, 
Japanese, Louis XV., Pompeian, &c. On this floor is also pro- 
vided a masonic temple, decorated in the French Gothic style 
in panelled oak, with all the necessary ante-rooms, Each floor 
is provided with lavatory accommodation. The electric light 
will be used throughout the entire buildings, although gas will 
be laid on in case of emergency. The whole of the restaurant 
is heated by hot water. 

The building has been designed by Mr. Walter Emden, 
architect ; Messrs. Kirk & Randall are the contractors ; Messrs. 
Heighway & Depree have executed the marblework and 
decorations ; Messrs. Shand, Mason & Co. the fire appliances, 
for which Mr. George Harrison, A.M.I.C.E., is the engineer ; 
Messrs. Hackford & Farthing are the surveyors. The lifts are 
by Messrs. Waygood, the heating by Messrs. Cowan, the wall 
decoration by the Anaglypta Company. 


TIMBER SUPPLY IN AMERICA. 


AN article appears in the Tradesman, 
by Mr. C. H. Smith, to call attention to the rapid disappearance 
of forests under the lumberman’s axe, In introducing the 
subject he says :—Six months ago I took a trip through the 
yellow pine districts of Southern Georgia, and was then struck 
with two things in contemplating the timber supply and Jumber- 
ing interests. First, I surveyed with considerable satisfaction 
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the great extent and heavy growth of the dense forests, and the 
apparently inappreciable effect the mills were making on that 
supply. To-day, on my return from a similar trip through the 
same section, I am impressed more strongly on the opposite 
side of the question. A number of new mills have been erected 
during this period, others are now being built, notably one of 
great capacity—to cut 200,0co feet of lumber per day—and 
great inroads have been made on the heretofore seemingly 
inexhaustible supply of timber. These great forests are the 
main dependence of the nation, and they are being literally 
eaten up by the mills, and they are melting before the wood- 
man’s axe in daily increasing rates. Viewed asthe effect of one 
short half year’s work the result is startling. I have for years 
known more or less ot the rapidly decreasing supply of 
Northern timbers, and the anxiety of the millmen of Michigan 
to find other fields and pasture new, that they have turned their 
capital and the edges of their axes into Canada with accustomed 
American vigour ; but this trip has brought to me a realising 
sense of the great and growing value of our Southern forests. 
There is real reason for alarm, particularly among Northern 
mill men who realise the necessities of the market, and the 
daily shortening supply. Unless something is done to curtail 
this destruction of the pine timber it will become so scarce as 
to be of very much greater value than now—even in the past 
three months owners of such timber have awakened to its 
future value, and timbered lands which could have been bought 
then for prices ranging from 1 50 dols. and upwards, are now 
in strong demand for prices far in advance of that. The visible 
supply of such timber has been carefully estimated by interested 
timbermen, and they are in the market for all good timber 
which shows a good reasonable stumpage, a good title, and fair 
transportation facilities. 


PATENTS. 


[ This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
7333. William Phillips, for “ A combined sash and casement 


7342. William George Robert A. Cox, for “Improved 
ventilation of buildings, especially those of large size, and as 
are used for mass meetings, and also for stables, byres and 
other buildings.” 

7349. Stephen Alley, for “Improvements in nut locks, or 
devices for securing screw nuts and the like.” - 

7350. Patrick Alphonsus Martin, for “ Improvements in the 
manufacture of certain kinds of nails and spikes, and in tools 
and machinery employed therein.” 

7359. Frederick Westwood, for “ Improvements in lubri- 
cators.” 

_ 7360. George Henry Evans, for “ Fixing sash cords of 
wires or bands to sliding window sashes and sash weights, 
without removing sash or any particle of wood.” 

_ 7363. Leonhardt Gebelein, for “An improved machine for 
grinding, smoothing and polishing slate.” 

7387. Alfred Julius Boult, for “Improvements in chimney 
pots or cowls.” (Carl Gottsman, Germany.) 

7395. George Ligowsky, for “ Improvements in lathe tools.” 

7406. William West, for “An improved mode of and 
apparatus for moulding and pressing bricks, tiles and other 
articles, whether flat or cupped.” 

_ 7410. Charles Woodliff and Edward Woodliff, for “Safe 
window fastening.” 

_ 7416. Thomas Kennedy and William Wright, for “An 
improvement in door handles. The ‘ Holdfast’ door handle.” 

7424. George Ligowsky, for “ Improvements in automatic 
screw-cutting dies.” 

7427. Robert Knickerbocker, for “ Improvements in brick- 
making machines.” 

7458. Johann Heinrich Landis, for “Improved band saw 
machine.” 

; 17593; Henry George Gastriel Wilkins, for ‘“‘ Improvements 
in keys.’ 

7571. Thomas Holmes and Robert Williams, for “‘ Improve- 
ments in or connected with taps or cocks.” 

7660. Memorin Salarnie, for “ Improvements in handles for 
awls or other tools of the like kind.” 


To INVENTORS, —Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free,—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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G. CHANT, 
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LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application. 
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ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Size, 22 inches by 30 inches. 
Price 2s. 6d., by post 28. 9d. * 
A few Tinted Proofs may 
be had on Special «_- 


a 


aout 


By 
the Celebrated Artist 
J. L. GEROME, 


Size, 20 inches by 15 inches, 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 
1s. 9d. 


the Celebrated Artist 
J. L. GEROME. 


Photo, on Special G 
Plate Paper. 
we 


Size, 184 inches by 133 inches, 
Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roiier, 


Size, 33 inches by 24 inches. 
Price 2s. 6d., by post 2s, 9d. 
A Beautiful Tinted Ink 


of Six, 3s. 6d.; by post, 4s. 
a 


Photo, on Special 
Plate Paper, 


Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
"patent roller, 


BY 


LEVY. 


Size, 184 inches by 133 inches, 


Price One Shilling each. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside patent 


TINTED INK 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 


May be obtained from all NEWSAGENTS or BOOKS 


GILBERT WOOD 


Awarded THE GOLD MEDAL, International Health Exhibition, 


PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustrations which have appeared {\@ 
in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a separate form suitable 


for Framing. 


Whe Warfprdom 
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By E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 


Size, 40 inches by 15 inches. Price One 
Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside 
patent roller, 1s. 3d, 
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THE ARTS. 


DECORATIVE PANELS. 
By M. F. EHRMANN. 


Printed in Colours. 
1. The Architect. 4. The Painter. 
2. The Engraver. 5. The Potter. 
8. The Goldsmith. 6. The Sculptor. 
Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully 
packed inside patent roller, 1s, 3d, Or the set 


JOHN SELL COTMAN’S 
PICTURES, 


LATELY ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 15 inches. 
The Titles are as follows;— 
No. No. 
|\12. Norwich, from the 
| Cromer Road. 
Dewy Eve. 
Mousehold Heath. 
Cader Idris. 
Castle Eden Dean, 
Durham. 
Bamborough Castle. 
The Interior of Nor- 
wich Cathedral. 
Mountain Pass in 


The Storm at Sea. 

Twickenham. 

A Shadowed Stream. 

The Draining Mill. 

On the Greta. 

The Chateau, Nor- 
mandy. 

Rouen from Mount 
St. Catherine. 

. Breaking the Clod. 

9. Viewin NorthWales. 

. Norman Arches. the Tyrol. 

. Byland Abbey. 20. Postwick Grove. 


The price of the above Set is 17s. 6d.; by post, carefully 
packed in patent roller, 18s. 
Kindly order early, as only a limited number of proof 
ce pies can be obtained, 


DEPARTURE OF CRUSADERS 
FOR THE HOLY LAND. 


By G. GUFFENS. 


Size, 36 inches by 14inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, ls. 3d. 

SS 


THE LITERATURE, ART AND 
SCIENCE OF ANTIQUITY. 


By FRANCOIS EHRMANN. 
Size, 35 inches by 24 inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, 1s. 3d. A Few Special Proofs, 2s. 6d. 
Free by post, 2s. 9d. 


THE REVENGE OF ATHALIE. 


By XAVIER SIGALON. 


13. 
14. 
|15. 
16. 


|17. 
Ss 


19. 


‘CHARLES SPRAGUE 


Size, 32 inches by 21 inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, 1s. 3d. 


& CO,, 


Size, 19 inches by 14 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 
2 18. 3d. 


Size, 19 inches by 14 inches. 
Price One Shilling, 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


PEARCE. 


Dedicated, by Special Permission, to 
VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., @.C,B, 


Size, 40 inches by 20 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


Size, 39 inches by 15 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 


The well-known patent roller, 


and beautiful 
Chromo-Lithograph by 


H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


Facsimile 
of Cartoon by 
PROF. MAILLART. 


Size, 34 inches by 26 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, — 


J. JACOB: 


ELLERS, or from the PUBLISHERS, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. — 


—_—_—_—_—_—_————.. ™ = . ————— ¢ 
Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No, 5 New-street Square, E.0., and published for the Proprietors by P, A, GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No.175 Strand, W.0., London ~ 


friday, May 30, 1890, 


A Business Supplement 


Contract Beg ort 


ee Se 


to Ghe Architect. 


LONDON, JUNE 6, 1890. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—‘ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


ee SS 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ARMLEY.—For Building Mission Room. Messrs. Smith 
& Tweedale, Architects, 12 South Parade, Leeds. 


Asuton Moss.—June 13—For Construction of Road 
Bridge over Railway. The Engineer, 28 London Road, 
Manchester. 

BANGOR:— June 13—For Alterations to Garth School. 
Mr. Richard Davies, Architect, Bangor. 


BELFAST.— June 18.— For Erection of Pumping-station 
Buildings. The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Belfast. 


BEVERLEY. — June 13.—For Building County Hall and 
Offices. Messrs. Smith & Brodrick, Architects, Hull. 


BopDMIN.—June 28.—For Additions, &c., to Buildings at 
the Cornwall County Lunatic Asylum. Mr. W. J. Jenkins, 
Architect, Bodmin. 


CADOXTON.—June g.—For Building Board Schools for 
Boys and Girls, and Alterations to existing School. Messrs. 
Seward & Thomas, Architects, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 


CALVERLEY. — June to. —For Building Residence, &c. 
Mr. E. Wright, Architect, Greengates, Apperley Bridge, Leeds. 

CAMBERWELL.—June 9.—Fer Paving New Streets. 
G. W. Marsden, Vestry Clerk, Vestry Hall, Camberwell. 

CARDIFF.—June 13.— For Building Cookery Kitchen at 
Board School, Splotlands. Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner, 
Architects, Cardiff. 

CARDIFF.—June 19.—For Construction of Bridge on Barry 
Island. Mr. G. C. Downing, Secretary, Barry Dock and Rail- 
way Company’s Offices, Barry Dock, Cardiff. 


Mr. | 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning 


COLCHESTER.—June 6.—For Additions to Farm Buildings, 
Stanway Hall. Mr. J. W. Start, Architect, Cups Chambers, 
Colchester. 

COLCHESTER.—June 16.—For Enlarging and Deepening 
Wells.- Mr. Charles E. Bland, Superintendent, of the Water- 
works, 12 Crouch Street, Colchester. 


_ DAVENTRY.—For Pulling Down and Rebuilding Co-opera- 
tive Stores. Mr. T. B. Williams, Architect, Manor House, 
Drayton, Daventry. 

_ DEIGHTON.—-June 25.—For Iron Roofs, Valves, Castings, 
&c, for Sewage Disposal Works Mr. R. S. Dugdale, Borough 
Surveyor, Huddersfield. 


EASINGTON.—June 11.—For Building Vagrant Ward at 
Workhouse. Messrs. Lamb & Armstrong, Architects, 
38 Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


EASINGWOLD.—June 6.—For Painting Exterior of Work- 
house, Hospital and other Buildings, and Interior of Work- 
house. Mr. F. J. H. Robinson, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Easingwold. 

FINCHLEY.—June 9 —For Asphalte Paving. Mr. C. Roberts, 
Clerk to the Local Board, Church End, Finchley. 


FULHAM.—June 11.—For Roadmaking and Paving Works. 
Mr. W. J. H. Denslow, Clerk to the Vestry, Walham Green, 
S.W. 

GILLINGHAM.—June 21.—For Building Police Quarters and 
Justice-room. Messrs. Bell & Fream, Gillingham. 


HAMPSTEAD.—June 12.—For Additions and Alterations to 
Vestry Hall. Mr. Thomas Bridger, Vestry Hall, Haverstock 
Hill, Hamy stead. 

HAMPSTEAD.—Jure 13 —For Building Postmen’s Office. 
Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H M. Office of Works, 12 
Whitehall Vlace, S.W. 


HIPPERHOLME —June 12.—For Building, Conservative 
Club. Mr. Raymond Berry, Architect, Lightcliffe, Halifax. 


HUNSLET.—Jure 7.—For Extension of Paper Mill. Mr. 
Thomas Ambler, Architect, 9 Park Place, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—June 6.—For Building Wesleyan Sunday School, 
Classrooms, &c. Mr. George F. Danby, Architect, 46 Great 
George Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—June 1to.—For Two Iron Staircases for Front of 
Infirmary. Messrs. Chorley & Connon, Architects, Park Row, 
Leeds. 

LIrtLE AVToN.—June 12 —For Girder Bridge (Masonry 
and Ironwork). Mr. W. H. Dixon, Surveyor, Kirkby-in- 
Cleveland. 


—— 


VERITY BROS. (CALL LANE, LEEDS. LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STRERT, £.C. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also manufacturers of — 


Tho largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Motal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &6. 


Catalogues Free by Post, 
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MARKET RASEN.—June 10.—For Rebuilding Faldingworth 
Church. Mr. C, Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., Architect, The 
College, Durham. 

MIDLAND RAILWAY, —June 6.—For Building Oil Gas 
Works, Bristol ; Stables, Wisbech ; and Glass Roofing, Columns 
and Ironwork at St. Pancras Warehouse, Painting Station 
Buildings, &c. The Engineer’s Office, Derby Station, 

MOUNTAIN ASH.—June 9.—For Building Infectious Hos- 
pital, The Surveyor, Town Hall, Mountain Ash, 

NANTYMOEL.—June 6.—For Building Shop and Dwelling- 
house. Mr. Morgan, Secretary, the Stores, Dinam Street, 
Nantymoel. 

NEATH.—June 7. —For Building Billiard-room to Club 
Premises. Mr. Philip Thomas, Secretary, Liberal Club, 
Neath. 

NELSON.—June 23.—For Construction of Works of Sewage- 
disposal at Linedred, Intercepting Chamber, Pump and Sludge 
Wells, Engine and Boiler House, Chimney Shaft, Cottage, &c. 
Mr. J A. Crowther, Engineer, Town Hall, Nelson. 

NEWMARKET. — For Building Chimney Shaft. Messrs. 
Manning, Architects, Newmarket. 


STAINCLIFFE.—June 11.—For Building Infirmary at Work- 
house. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Dewsbury. 


STOCKPORT.—June 16.—For Building Brick Bridge over 
the Mersey in one Arch 65 Feet Span. Mr. A. M. Fowler, 
Engineer, Borough Chambers, Stockport. 


STRATFORD.—June 23.—For Building Public Baths and 
Washhouses. Messrs. E. Harnor & F. Pinchet, Joint Archi- 
tects, 5 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

WELLS.—June 13 —For Building Four Houses and Alter- 
ing existing House at Morston Coastguard Station. Director 
of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Craven Street, 

WEST HAM.—June 10—For General Paving Works. Mr. 
Lewis Angell, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 

WEYMOUTH.—June 7.—For Building Sanatorium, Class- 
rooms and Master’s Rooms adjoining the College. Messrs. 
Crickmay & Son, Architects, Weymouth. 

WIDNES.—For Alterations to Police Court. Mr. George 
Holme, County Surveyor, 8 Westminster Chambers, Crosshall 
Street, Liverpool. 

WORKINGTON.—June 16.—For Building Sunday School at 


PENTIR.—June 7.— For Building Vicarage-house. Mr. 
P. S. Gregory, Architect, Bangor. 

ROTHWELL —June 13.—For Building Villa Residence. 
Mr. T. Richardson, Architect, Rothwell, Leeds. 


Prospect. Mr. T. Stephenson, Aspatria. 


SELBY.—June 11.--For Constructing Main Sewer with 
a &c. Mr. T. Mallinson, Town ‘Surveyor, Town Hall, TENDERS, 
elby. 
SHEFFIELD.—June 6.—For Building Four Houses. Mr. CHERTSEY. 
H. W. Lockwood, Architect, Queen Insurance Buildings, For Street Improvement Work, Chertsey. 
Church Street, Sheffield. ; Thistlecroft Road. 
SKIPTON.—June 7.—For Building Congregational Sunday W. Hebburn p : : : - £3925 6 
School. Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, Architects, 42 Tyrrel Laburnum Road. 
Street, Bradford. G. A. Franks 3 : : ; fj 330 12 0 
SOUTHAMPTON,—June 11.—For Building Workshops for Terrace Road. 


the Harbour Board. Mr. J. G. Poole, Surveyor, 9 St. Michael s T. Adams 


Square, Southampton. . . > (304 15 


Anderson's Road. 


SPENNYMOOR.—June 6.—For Enlargement of St. Andrew’s 2 
Church, Tudhoe Grange. Mr. C. H. Payne FSA; Architect, |  Badham & Co. 0 60 
The College, Durham. New Road. 

SPILSBY.—June 9 —For Additions to House and Building W. Hebburn i lg = A Les e: 8 
Stables for Forty Horses. Messrs. Thimbleby & Son, Solicitors, Alexandra Road. 
Spilsby. | J. Martin ; : . . oy yb 33a Oe 


aa eee eee eer 
PERFECTION IN DOOR SPRINGS. 


The EMPRESS aS 
back or on either hand | 


= LSS <= | The EMPRESS ‘‘ VICTOR” 
——— ee ill| q is the neatest of all 
— Pneumatic Springs. Does 
=> ig | its work better, and can 

Alii be fixed where others ean- 
| ‘not. It is made in various 


or aeeeet an ae a i NOOR - sizes to suit large or sma 
nwvngtocte orm a Re | cn 


Win at.JHEMPRES = = ow Pn 
\ © rO IT TRADE |MARK.| Btu _ Ee Jes ss $s TRADE | MARK. q& UU rE Ee: I TRACE a 

a ae SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE a 3 
ll Rar 


SPRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 

Aig = Ap = 4 

67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E., 

Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 


to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


is attachable on front or 


of doors. Fixed quickly | | 


by any one, and ean be 


rT ti 
lt 


> ee 
= 


ne : 
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\) 
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Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 
F Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patents and Specialties, all known to be of 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
International Awards, will be sent. on application € 


iS) 


—_—— 


above. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
eee SSS 


CARSHALTON. 
For Erection of a House in Denmark Road, for Mr. ES. For Buildin 


Anstie. Mr. W. SECKHAM WITHERINGT N, 
Architect, 79 Mark Lane. ee 


HAVANT. 


g Congregational Church and Sunday Schools, 
Havant. Mr. A, EDWIN STALLARD, Architect, Havant 


Sale, Devonport . : P é : Oe Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Sout hampton 


and Southsea. Quantities not su lied. 
RUSSELL, Sutton (accepted ) : - £1,655 0 o J. H. Kingerlee, Oxford . , ; . £2,630 0 oO 
Longley & Co., Crawley . ; ois 2,595 9 O 
ae DEVONPORT. R. Pink, Milford . : . ‘ « 2,450 0-0 
For Building Boundary Wall, with Iron Railings, in the Park, P. Peters, Horsham . * + + 2,450 0 O 
Devonport. Mr. JouN F. BuRN, Surveyor. {eCrorkerell, Landport. «| ++ Weivall ymaisgay.oy.o 
Willoughby Bros. Plymouth . , §, £007 W.R.& C.Light,Landport {| }  } 2,325 9 O 
Couch, Devonport lereaY wena ahi Yrs a he See J. Edwards, Waterlooville EA gerieh) 2,309} Of.0 
Healy, DEVOTEE Ne Veer aT! ot B18 D. W. Lewis, Southsea, : 2,288 0 O 
o.¢c 
o oO 
ete 


omoounsto 
ooouwu no 0 


: REX 
Reed, Blight & Co. ) Plymouth . 797 T. P. Hall, Southsea, : ° . ’ , 2100 
Duke, Plymouth . cen, rene 700 J. Staples, Havant S72" ater (ele GAVo Ret 
Ellacott & Co. , Plymouth : : : : 759) E 
JENKIN, Devonport (accepted) ., . : * =783 a) Amended Tenders. 
D. W. Lewis. , : . . alee One 
Morgan, Isted & M : 
ae en a Th Staples. 2 em Cl eee EE Te Nae 
or Heating the Guildhall, on the High-pressure System. Mr. any 12 JEUNE. ‘ ‘ ; ee 
SYDNEY G. GAMBLE, Borovgh Siero Guildhall, (accepted) : : ; ; Maar toy er Wee 
Grantham. 
Small Pipes. 1 ipes. 
J. Peattie, Oxford . : é : £78 ome 107. a Bio HEREFORD. 
J. Neville, London . ; MARIS 74 8 0 For Repairing and Painting the Bridle Bridge at Foy, Ross. 
W. Stainton, London . : NirO 0 6 63 Io o Mr. CHEIAKE, County. Sekt Shirehal], Hereford. 
Elliot & Co, Manchester . . 38 I0 o 63 0 o| J: 8B. Kemp, Ross. eT SO TOS mo 
W. Jenkins & Son, Leamington ‘“. 36 6 o Sole ae) H.S.Gammage, Hereford. . 1 1 96 19 0 
Acme Ventilating (coy Liverpool . 36 0 0 57 0 o| Stone Bros, Townhope, Hereford ee eee 
Truswell & Son, Sheffield . . 3510 0 49 I0 0 PERKINS & BELLAMY, Ross (accepted) . i *) 87 76 6 
Bradley Bros., Ramsbottom . » 3010 o 50 10 oO 
J. MARTIN & SON, Grantham (ac- <n 
cepted) A : < : e200 17, 6 3617 6 KETTERING. 
For Building Three Villas, Kettering, for Mr. G. Foster, Sh 
F Al g e g, 6) oe 
or Alterations to Sessions Hall, Grantham. Mr. S. G, Manufacturer, Kettering. Mr. H. A. COoPER, Aichitedt 
GAMBLE, Borough Surveyor. Leen} = : 
VP 1 Wade pho Revetings Quantities by es 
. ering : ° - 1,550 0 O 
D. Parkes. : : . . ° , i637, 10 0 C.& F. Henson, Kettering . ; , 1,496 oO 
Hockley & Son . . . , . . £0005) © 0 J. Fishburn, Ketton . : : ; : ; ee oO 
ald st ulaccepied | a ea. Cw lk 4 2 OO G. V. Henson; Kettering. (a 0 oe ee rei ome) 
New fittings. G. Ginns, Kettering . 7 SPEC Oh el 
DO ev SOUMnmaEE ele kins», =» I07 0 O H. F. HENSON, Kettering (accepted) =) gt, 308 OBO 
Padget & Son , ; : : j , wen tO A. Barlow, Kettering : : : 55h CIO 
Hall, ° : : < : ; . eect uo 14 E. Barlow, Rothwell ; : - ) FOO OO 


LEMP ROV E WD 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


PRP PP PP FIP IPP?PPPIPPRPDPPPP AA PPP PPI PIN LD LAND NA NP NAL NI NN NINA NINN 
HEY are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 


Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 


The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 


The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 
of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees, 
17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 13 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. 


‘Homan’s Patent Girders: Rolled Breisis: Cast-iron Columns, REGS: Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—* HoMAN RODGERS, London. = 
Manchester Telephone, No. 4,004B, me © “ NAMOH, Manchester.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 
KETTERING—continued. LONDON—continued. 

For Construction of Settling Tanks, Clear-water Channel, | For Laying Deal Creosoted or Jarrah Wood Pavement, Fulham 
Pressing House, Store, &c., at the Sewage Disposal Road. Mr. JAMES P. NORRINGTON, Surveyor, Vestry 
Works, Kettering. Mr. W. FAIRLEY, Surveyor, Market Hall, Walham Green. 

Hill, Kettering. Deal. 
S, Hipwell, Wisbech 4. v- ¢ 44139200 0| English’& Co, Fulham... « 4 SipB2guaea 
T. Philbrick, Leicester . ‘ ewan vit, G20. 607 0 Nowell & Robson, Kensington” . : . +IL140 50a 
C. & F. Henson, Kettering , . ; 1) 1201120 FO Improved Wood Pavement Co , Limited . 10,670 40 © 

W. Cunliffe, Dorking ; ‘ 3 ; 2 et 0 - 0 arrah. 
G. V. Henson, Kettering . . . . . 1,250 o oO Improved Wood sheet Co., Limited . 16,780 0 0 
viel jane me Bae, (accepted) . fis 7 : For Alterations and Additions to Park Tavern, Portway, West 
y a ‘ ; . F or Ham, for Mr. Charles Foden. Mr. FRED, A, ASHTON, 

Sludge Pressing Machinery. Architect, Stratford. Quantities supplied. 
MANLOVE, ALLIOT & Co, Nottingham (accefied ). Mark Gentry .. > BT  ° 2,405 at 0 
c Mo t r e e ° ° ° e ° 
For Street Improvement Works, Kettering. Mr. W. FAIRLEY, ae Beat F : : } : s : Be n 
Surveyor, HEARLE & SON (accepted) 1. % «  % 2,335 0 0 
SP ee For Cleansing and Painting Infirmary, St. John’s Hill 
C. S. Whittingham, Rugby ‘ : ; trek tig” 6 or Cleansing an ainting Infirmary, t. John’s Hill, New 
A. Barlow, Kettering Ap okte ail $5 OU © Wandsworth. 
T. Philbrick, Leicester. Ho! : . 529 0 0 Parsons & Co.,, Wandsworth _ . 4 “ of 595 120mo 
G. V. Henson, Kettering . : ; : Aes. O10 Ae ane ee . , , . . . es . 
a F, € “7 5 6 . . ° . * 
SS hE (AS SEER Sos AED Cah, ee W. Thornton, New Wandsworth : Rai OE shee 
Heb cnete ay _ Oakley Street. . 2. a eee eerie - eh 5S5 2 
. Barlow, Kettering : . . « I,;500 10 O ewart & Co., Walwort oad . . : . 244 
C. & F. Henson, Kettering. . . . 1,470 © O] For Alterations, &c., to the Garibaldi, Blackfriars Road, for 
G. V. Henson, Kettering . : 5 : . 1)454 0 0 Mr. William Gibbs. Mr. H. I. NeEwron, Architect, 
T. Philbrick, Leicester. . . : OTE yee SO 49 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
W. T. Hall, Rugby . . . . . - 1,355 16 3 S. Godden, Bryanston Square . : ‘ et SB"? pao Le) 
W. J. PAYNE, Kettering (accepted ) . . 5 5334.2" BO F, Mark, Edgware Road . A j : , rT. aeg eg. 0 
OUEVEYOLS @stiinale sy te se) ew AP 0S oe H. Burman & Sons, Kennington Park . . 1,429 0 O 


J. MILLS, Blackfriars (accepted ) ; - . SEAS wee 

For Alterations, &c., to the Fountain, Newcastle Street, Strand, 

for Mr. Frederick A. Rhodes. “Mr. H. I. NEWTON, Archi- 
tect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

F. Mark, Edgware Road . ‘ : ; » £46340) 0 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD. 
For Building Detached Residence in Grove Road, Leighton 
Buzzard, for Mr. T. H. Bishop. Mr. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, 
Architect and Surveyor, 1 Basinghall Street, and Orping- 


ton, Kent. ee 
G. GARSIDE, Leighton (accepted—no competi- H. Burman, Kennington Park .. . .« « 400 0 0 
tion) ein ; : ’ i : PTS OhO S. GODDEN, Bryanston Square (accepted) « 2. 55D 0 
For Alterations, &c, to the Old Bag O’Nails, Buckingham 
LONDON. Palace Road, for Mr. Henry Guest. Mr. H. I. NEwWTon, 

For Painting, &c., Repairs and Alterations at Infirmary, Architect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Rackham Street, for the Guardians of St. Marylebone. Prestage & Co. Pimlico .- . ; ; . £5930. 0 
Az. Ally : : ‘ : ; ‘ Os7 40 80 S. GODDEN, Bryanston Square (accepted) . . 350m O 
THE 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,’ Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. ~ 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. | 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


aN 153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
; a8" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 

By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, aud the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at short 
distances with imperishable and indestructible materials, The system can be applied to floors composed of any size or shape blocks, 
and laid to any pattern. Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving expense and being quite as sound and effective. Dry, 
noiseless and sanitary for basements, schools, passages, &c. Nice appearance for living rooms. Polished tor dancing. Immovable 
for heavy work. Deal, Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also large 
Stock of prepared Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices and Samples apply to 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 
Offices—18A Abingdon Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


FIGURES. 


ee Oe 


TRO: 


Also Hardwood Floors, with special joint forsecretnailirg. Thin Victoria Floors laid on dealor old floors, with special glue and secret nailed. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


NORTH FAMBRIDGE. 

For Alterations, &c., to North Fambridge Church, Essex, 
exclusive of Internal Fittings. Mr. F. E, L.. HARRIS, 
A.R.1.B.A., Architect, Chelmsford. 

J. Gozzett, Maldon ; 


. : ; a, 225.0 © 
Moss & Co., Chelmsford : é . ; ‘ Oo oO 
Chas. Read, Burnham . 5 : £98" Oo 
C. E. Orfeur, Colchester ; pe roy Ono 
J. Smith, Witham =) t95 #0" 6 
J. Letch, Braintree . ‘ ; 4 : <eOGe OF 0 
J. RAYNER, East Hanningfield, Essex (accepted) 174 0 Oo 


NORTHWICH. 
For Building Warehouse, Baron’s Quay, Northwich or Mr. T. 
Moore, for use of the Northwich Carrying Company. Mr. 


M. K. ELLERTON, Architect, Northwich. Quantities by 
Architect. 


Bostock, Northwich . : : 7 £1,300 - 0°04 
Stelfox & Carter, Northwich - - Sr 1O5 71-0 
Richd. Beckett, Hartford . ‘ - 150008 (OL O 
Thos. Leicester, Northwich . i : 1,049 0 oO 
‘Rylance & Taylor, Northwich . : 925. 0)-0 


_NORTON CANES. 
For Building Primitive Methodist Sunday-school, Classrooms, 


Infant School, &c., Norton Canes, near Brownhills. Mr. 
THOMAS HoOwDILL, Architect, Leeds. 
E. Goodall, Brownhills : : . £1,054 0 oO 
F. Leabridge, Wolstanton : : : we TCOS Oe o 
D. Panter, Broughton Pershore : : O7 4m 2% 0 
T. Mason, Hednesford . : : : ; 905 0 O 
T. & E, CRESSWELL, Walsall Wood (accepted) 909 0 0 


ORPINGTON. 
For Additions and Alterations to Private Residence at Orping- 
ton. Mr. St. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect and Surveyor, 

I Basinghall Street, and Orpington. 
H. Somerford & Son, Clapham ., ; rrere oO oO 
W. Holt & Son, Croydon . : ’ ’ ae 2T5e GO. OC 
W. OWEN, Farnborough (accepied ) 7 1QS7 0! 0 


For Repairs, &c., to Boundary Farm House, Orpington, Kent, 
for Mr. A. Brown. Mr. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect 
and Surveyor, 1 Basinghall Street, and Orpington. 

H. Somerford & Son, Clapham . - £106 0 oO 
W. Holt & Son, Croydon , : 7 FCUm ODO 


W. WATSON & SONS, | 


n ORPINGTON —continued. 

i For Alterations and Repairs at a Private Residence, Orpington, 
Kent. Mr, St, PIERRE HARRIS, Architect and Surveyor, 

I Basinghall Street, and Orpington. 


W. R. Layton, Orpington : 7 : TAI3FE OO 

H. Somerford & Son, Clapham . ee kc HEC oO 

W. Holt & Son, Croydon : : een105)102" 0 

R. A. Lowe, Chislehurst si ya) Sao) 090g oO 

DeFayne, Bromley. 20s AWA ceatekOde Baie 
POOLE. 

For Making-up Cricket Ground and Works in Public Park. 


Mr. JOHN ELrorD, Borough Surveyor, King Street, Poole. 
T. C, Rigler, Poole 2 50nn nro 


STALYBRIDGE, 
For Street Improvement Works, Stalybridge. 
Borough Surveyor. 
Accepted Tenders, 
Garside, Barnes & Co. 
Underwood Bros, 


Mr. Amos LEE, 


oa 
e 8 . e « 


»£919 14 
839 7 4 


e 8 e e ® e 


ST, MARY CRAY, ‘ 
For Building Schools in connection with the Temple, St. 
Mary Cray. Messrs. BONELLA & PAULL, Architects. 
Quantities by Mr. Alan Paull, F.S.L. 


Reed, Blight & Co., Limited, Plymouth . . 1, 3,526 Onto 
T. Knight, Sidcup : ‘ : *:.6.°3j2405- OO 
P. Peters, Horsham . : 2 : 2) 7 Om 
Rk. G. Battley, London, ; ‘ . 3,097 O O 
G. Prebble, Folkestone 3,05 5s5.OmO 
S. J. Jerrard, Lewisham 3.043.508 'O 
R, A. Lowe, Chislehurst ‘ : : a5 ak? O00 nmCaR IO 
J. P. Naylar & Son, Rochester . ; ‘52,9008 .O'-10 
J. Otway, Chislehurst : : : 2,000, -OmU 
H. Somerford & Son, Clapham ; o-2, 0468) Om @ 
Mid-Kent Building and Contracting Works, 

Beckenham 7 : f 5 2s Of OREO 
Wm. Thompson, London. 2,694 0 Oo 


: TAMERTON FOLIOT. 
For Alterations and Additions to Schools, Tamerton Foliot, 


for the Governors of Mary Dean’s Charity. Mr. W. N. 
RICHARDS, Architect, 29 St. Aubyn Street, Devonport. 
G. Shellabear, Plymouth , ; : ; £510 0-0 
W. V. Alford, Saltash . : : ; : + 446)-0°-0 
R. NORTHCOTT, Tamerton Foliot (accepted) . 363 0 0 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 
New Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each ; by post, 1s. 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s, 6d. each. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 
Ask for ‘SURVEYING LIST.” 


W.- WATSON & SHOuxrs 
Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


1121bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to ld}inch ; 
seven 


days. i 
meshes to squareinch. with less 
\ than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
\ and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
@ crete Floors and Street Paving. 
i 


iW “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
=F} Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs, 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
— adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIO 
Bug Lis LiM®, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&¢c. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim* 


SS, 


S 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and | 


Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the ‘“ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand, 


Fineness, 2,500. | 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


| AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


| BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


| From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
| Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, ; 


Ilighest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
2. 


1 
| SO London, 186 
4. © Model Dwelling,’ New- 


{ “4 castle Exhibition, 1887. 
PZ crore) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
ae DARK GREEN. 


| For PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0., 


LIMITED, 


| KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


| Tn Small Sizes, 
> cuarr “CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 


VENTILATING, 
: PUMPING, &. 
HINDLEY. 


LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 
N VICTORIA STREET, | 
| ie QUEEN BOURTON, DORSET, 


= 


— 
SS 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, | 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Hrector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 7. 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


Lae NOTTINGHAM, 
a And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns 

Pointed, hooped, raised, and 

repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
AND | 


i o 


al Hit iy 
ay tt inh 
Sul 


Electric Bells 
Supplied and fixed. Esti- 
mates free Distance no 

object. 


TELHGRAMS— 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.” & 


ZEEE LIiMNvVER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.] LIMITED. [ta71. 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 
| Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE& CO. Gt.Grimsby 


{ Specialty: ‘‘BALTIC REDWOOD.” 
Prize Meda', Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 


Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886. 
| EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITROT, 


Price 2s,—Office .175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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TADCASTER. 

For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes, 7,774 yards 5-inch diameter, 
6,062 yards 4 inches, 11,450 yards 3 inches, Tadcaster. 
Messrs. BRUNDELL, SIMMONS & BRUNDELL, Engineers, 
1 Princes Street, Doncaster. 


Bailey, Pegg & Co, London . : ’ 7% 3)830 11 076 
Cochrane, Grove & Co., Middlesbrough . O79 F700 
J. & S. Roberts, West Bromwich . - 21113,649.Toy0 
C. E. Firmstone & Bros., Stourbridge. 3,646 10 O 
E. & W. H. Haley, Bradford . - : a 3550u10scO 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield : Pole, coi le WL a ©) 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co. : : Pie BOM IO ILO 
The Clay Cross Co. . > : : ‘ Pe aye Ie 80 
STANTON IRON WorKS Co., LIMD. (accepted ) 236 35.0 


TIVERTON. 
For Iron Pipes and Connections for Water Main to Warni- 
combe Waterworks, Tiverton. Mr. J. SIDDALLS, Borough 


Surveyor. 
Pipes. 
Beck & Co., London . ; 7 ; : . £464 12 1 
Nott & Cornish, Tiverton . : e : SRASoMIO 10 
Spulle & Co., Newport, Mon. 4 Ase ie 1 
Bird & Co., London . é : 4 A52 17993 
Staveley Hill Iron Co., Barrow Hill . 440% 1 23 
Cochrane & Co., Woodside, Dudley . A980 O57 
Maclaren & Co, Glasgow . d 436 17 II 
Stanton Iron Co., Nottingham : » 22 19 4-8 
Laidlaw & Sons, London . : : ° eget 118 ee 
Jordan & Sons, Newport, Mon. . : ‘ aegis -T6-43 
J. & S, ROBERTS, West Bromwich (accepted) . 408 14 9 
Valves. 
Spulle & Co, Newport, Mon. + : ; . Jase io 
Stanton Iron Co., Nottingham . : : Sansoria, 6 
J. & S. Roberts, West Bromwich é on IIR, ATO 
Bird & Co., London : : . . 7" 30.10 a6 
Glenfield Iron Co., Kilmarnock . : ‘ BO umals gO 
Beck & Co., London . . : . . 38 4 .G 
R. Ellis, Tiverton : ° . . . 31a, 0 
Laidlaw & Sons, London . : ; ; 30\nms. «0 
Nott & CORNISH, Tiverton (accepted ) . 30 0 O 
J. Blakeborough, Brighouse : : 29124 0 


TONBRIDGE. 

For Altering existing Tanks and Buildings and Erection of 
Settling Tanks, Buildings, Pumping and Sludge-pressing 
Machinery, Tonbridge. Messrs. CHATTERTON & BAZAL- 
GETTE, Engineers, 46 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


J. Mowlem, Westminster . ‘ ‘ ‘ « £5330 One 
Cooke & Co., Battersea. : : ‘ . 4078 070 
G. & W. Inxs, South Wimbledon (accepted) . 3,659 0 O 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. BAIRD, THOMPSON & CO.,, ventilating engineers, 
London and Glasgow, have introduced their improved system 
of ventilating into the large New Abbey Parochial Hospital 
erected at Paisley, their improved patent self-acting exhaust 
ventilators being used for the extraction of the vitiated air. 


A BRASS lectern and oak lectern stool have been made for 
Porchester Church by Messrs. Jones & Willis, from the designs 
of Mr. Graham Awdry, F.R.1.B.A., architect, of Westminster. 


Tur National Provincial Bank of England, Bristol, is 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


REPAIRS and other works are proposed to be carried out 
for the protection of the outer pier at Scarborough as advised 
by Mr. Robert Aytoun, C.E., at an estimated cost of 6,000/. 


LARGE orders have been received in Birmingham and the 
Black Country for steel pipes in connection with new water- 
works for Australia, Japan, and South Africa. Some of the 
pipes are being erected in spans of 50 feet in length, to cross a 
number of wide creeks. It is understood that these orders will 
be followed by still larger ones. 


THE sum of 7,5002. is proposed to be borrowed by the 
Sandgate Local Board for the construction of sea defences and 
groynes. 


Messrs. W. M. Potts & SONS, of Leeds, have just com- 
pleted a very large illuminated 4-dial turret quarter clock and 
set of large bells for the Albany Town Hall Capitol, West 
Australia. Also a large turret striking clock and bell for 
Sir A. Fairbairn, Bart., Askham Hall, York; a large turret 
striking clock for Messrs. Bentley & Shaw, Lockwood Brewery, 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
@2 Martins Lane, Cannon BSt., London, E.C. 
Brits oF QuANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS & REPORTS 

Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAQUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUGING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Pans of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 35. ; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
BPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


“PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen. Tracing Paver 
Drawing Paper, Se.ztional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
ame mm PRINTING WORKS, 
gore BIRMINGHAM, 


Vou & CO., Quarry Owners, 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of > f : 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE {Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address-YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
20 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 
now ready, price 6d. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 


Carried out in Town or Country. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


Showrooms for every deseription of 


(Established 1841) 


SIMP 


LEX LEAD Blows 
GLAZING ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS EXECUTED. 


Fittings, Electroliers, Glass, &ec. 


For Roofs, Skylights, and D. HULETT & CO., Lim., 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. | ¥% 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, Xc., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


55 & 56 High Holborn, W.C. 


R. J. STEGGLES, 


34 Caversham Road, 


ARTIST 


y 


ZYy\' 
Mt 


eS 


QUEX IRON COMPANY, 


KILBURN, N.W. 


ct 


he Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 


Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 


OCK PAVING 


; Mr. WuHiIrTE’s SYSTEM), 
[ror Churches, snos,| TO ORDER. 


. € Estimates and full particulars 
; THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PavING AND STEAM 


MARBLEWORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


ces, &c. F 
Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 


Show-Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &¢. 


WILKINS & SONS, 


on application to 


Jornery Works, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 1 


* 


a “| 
ae 
> 


#4 Clapham Junction, S.w,!88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N, 


4 
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Huddersfield ; Cambridge chimes to Mossley Church, near 
Manchester ; turret striking clock for Messrs. Baxter, Thornton- 
le-Moor Brewery ; and a clock with two dials for the Leeds 
Athletic, Cricket and Football Club, Headingley. 


THE contract has been secured by Messrs. Kinnear, Moodie 
& Co, contractors, Perth, for the construction of the new 
Princes Street Station, Edinburgh, for the Caledonian Railway, 
at a cost of about 80,000/. 


SANCTION has been received from the Local Government 
Board by the Cleckheaton Local Board to borrow a sum of 
8,500/, fur building the proposed town-hall and fire brigade 
depot. 

IT has been decided to erect two national schools in Wilms- 
low at an estimated cost of about 2,000/. 


Tur Sewage Outfall Works, Portsmouth, are seriously 
hreatened by the action of the tide, and the Drainage Com- 
mittee of the Town Council propose an expenditure of between 
6,000/. and 7,000/. for the protection of the sewage tank, con- 
structed from the plans of Sir Frederick Bramwell, C.E., on the 


emptying itself in under one minute, and a_ present expressed 
themselves perfectly satisfied. This is the first automatic 
flushing-tank erected in_the borough, and was designed by the 
borough surveyor, Mr. F. D. Clark, and built by Mr. Faulkner, 
contractor, Lesbourne Lands, Reigate. 


7 ae 
oa 


PLUMBING REGULATIONS OF THE MORMONS. 


Tur following regulations have been adopted for the plumber’s 
work in Salt Lake City :— 

Before any plumbing or drainagework is done in a building» 
or before any additions are made to old work, excepting old 
repairs, a plan and description of the work to be done, signed 
by a licensed plumber on blanks furnished by the engineer of 
the Committee on Sewers, shall be filed in the office of said 
engineer, and no such work shall be done until such plans have 
been approved and a written permit to do the work issued by 
said engineer or his duly authorised agent, and no alteration 
shall be made in any plan, or in the work, without first obtain- 
ing a special permit in writing from said engineer or his duly 


glacis of Fort Cumberland, and the outfall pipes from it, which 
extend in the direction of the Wolseners. Shingle and soil 
have already been carried away by the sea, and, unless steps 
are taken at once to protect the huge tank and pipes, it is 
feared that they may soon be seriously damaged. 


A COMPANY has been formed, the Philadelphia faz/way 
World says, to build the proposed bridge over the St. Lawrence 
River at Brockville, Ont., which is projected by the Brockville, 
Westport and Sault Ste Marie Railroad. The structure will be 
a low bridge, about 4,687 feet long, and with nineteen spans, 
ranging in length from I50 feet to 525 feet. The latter span 
will be a cantilever over the middle channel. It will be a 


swing span, as will also the two of the 150-feet spans. 


A FLUSHING-TANK has been erected at Cronk’s Hill to 
secure the efficient flushing of Meadvale, and the Sanitary 
Committee have just inspected the work, The tank is built of 
'g-inch brickwork, surrounded with concrete, and is fitted with 
one of Adams’s (Adams & Co., sanitary engineers, Westminster) 
patent automatic syphons ; it has a capacity of 500 gallons and 
can be regulated to discharge at will; at present it is so 
regulated to discharge 500 gallons of water down each 
sewer (Cronk’s Hill and Somerset Road) once a week. The 
examination was perfectly satisfactory, the tank when full 


authorised agent. 

All work done on such plans shall be subject to the inspec+ 
tion of said engineer or his duly authorised agent. 

Under no circumstances can any mechanic doing the work 
of plumbing or house draining, or any employé of such 
mechanic, act as the agent of the engineer or inspector to per- 
form the duties prescribed in this ordinance. 

All pipes from the sewer connection to the top of the soil- 
pipe, which must be carried to a point at least 4 feet above the 
roof and remote from windows, must be fully 4 inches in interior 
diameter at every point. 

No trap nor any manner of obstruction to the free flow of 
air through the whole course of the drain and soil-pipe will be 
allowed, and any mechanic who shall, directly or indirectly, 
place or make any trap, contraction, or other obstacles any- 
where in the course of such drain or soil-pipe, shall, in addition 
to the penalty herein prescribed, forfeit his license, and shall 
be ineligible to re-license for one year. Any other person 
offending as above shall be subject to the penalties of this 
ordinance, and shall, in addition, pay the cost of rectifying the 
wrong done. 

Every sink, urinal, water-closet, bath tub, wash tub, basin, 
safe or other fixture shall be separately trapped as near the 


pecial Notice to Architects. 


Rd. No. 6a. 


Rd. No. 9. 


Gentlemen,—As a proof of the confidence we place in our GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHER- 


PROOF AIR EXTRACTORS, we hereby offer to send at our sole risk to any Architect in the 
United Kingdom (upon being rurnished with satisfactory references) one of our ordinary 
“Extractors” for competition and comparison with other Ventilators by any maker. /f ours 
is not found superior in every respect, the same to be returned (say, within fourteen days) 


at our risk and cost; If retained to be paid for at usual rates. 
Yours Obediently, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


Ventilating and Consulting Engineers, 


JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


TELEGRAMS— 
“VENTILATION, LIVERPOOL. 
or ventilators made of the lightest 
e is fair comparison in quality 


= 


Warming, 


27 SOUTH 


HYGIENIC WORKS— 
LIVERPOOL. 


From the prevailing tendency on the part of A 
materials and flimsiest possible construction, we find it advisa 


f2] 


THLEPHONE— 
No. 1,389. 


unscrupulous advertisers to push the sale of utterly inferior | 
ble to make the fcregoing offer. All we. desir 


and price. 
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fixture as possible, and all flow from kitchen sinks or any 
greasy flow whatever shall be caused to pass through a suitable 
grease trap approved by the engineer or inspector of the Sewer 
Committee. 

All details of plumbingwork, such as water-closets, sinks, 
&c., must be of a kind and quality to be approved by the 
engineer of the Committee on Sewers. 

The discretion of the engineer or inspector of the Sewer 
Committee in approving plans and accepting work as above 
shall be limited by the following requirements, viz. :— 

1. No water-closet shall be set up in any house or building 
in which its walls are not fully and freely washed by the normal 
discharge of the closet at each operation, nor shall any hopper- 
closet be set up which has a trap less than 13+inch seal. 

2. Every trap constructed which is so situated as to be 
subject to siphonage by momentum or by suction shall be of a 
kind that cannot have its water-seal broken by siphonage, or 
shall be so vented as to prevent siphonage. 

3. The drain-pipe within the house and extending 5 feet 
outside of the foundation walls shall be of iron, and shall be 
carried of full size (4 inches) up through the house, and at 
least 4 feet above the roof, and left without bend or cap. The 
open top of the cap shall be protected by a wire basket. 

4. No fixture shall be trapped by having its outlet con- 
nected with the trap of another fixture. 

5. No connection may be made at any part of the house- 
drainage system with roof gutters or any other channel for the 
conveyance of rain-water, save the plumbing fixtures may be 
supplied from tanks constructed to store rain-water for such 
purpose. 

6. All soil and waste pipes shall be as direct as possible, and 
all parts of the work shall be so arranged that they may be at 
all times readily examined and repaired. Before the fixtures 
are placed in connection with the plumbing of any house or 
building, and before the soil-pipe is connected with the drain, 
the openings of the soil-pipe and all openings into it shall 
ve hermetically sealed ; the pipe shall then be filled with water 
to the top, and every joint shall be carefully examined for leak- 
age, and all leaks shall be securely closed before connections 
with the soil-pipes are made, except that in cases of inspection 
of plumbing already existing the peppermint or smoke test may 
be substituted by the engineer of the Committee on Sewers. 

7. The joints of iron pipes, except where screw joints are 
used, shall be made with an oakum gasket and soft lead, 
thoroughly caulked. 


Telegrams— 
“ADAMANT, HULL.” 


Sree lL.SEwyY’s 


8. The cast-iron pipe shall be heavy enough to admit of 
caulking the lead joints, so as to be water and gas-tight, without 
danger of breaking the pipe. 

9. All iron pipe must be enamelled, or covered outside and 
in, with coal-pitch varnish. 

Ic, The drain-pipe shall not be laid below the cellar floor, 
except it be absolutely necessary. It should be fastened along 
the cellar wall, or hung from the floor timbers, and given a 
grade of at least 1 in 60, and more if possible. 

11, All changes in the direction of the drain shall be made 
with curved pipe, and all connections with Y branches and 
bends. 

12. Waste-pipes from safes, refrigerators, cistern overflows 
and water-tanks from which water is taken for drinking or 
cooking purposes, shall not be connected directly with any soil- 
pipe or drain, but must be discharged into an open sink or into 
the open air. 

13. All connections of lead pipes shall be made with wiped 
lead joints. 

14. All connections of lead with iron pipe shall be made 
with a brass sleeve or ferrule, the sleeve to be thoroughly 
caulked into the iron pipe with lead, and the lead pipe to be 
attached to the sleeve by a wiped joint. 

16. Water-closets shall not be flushed by direct service, but 
by means of a special tank. 

17. The vent-pipes from water-closet traps shall be at least 
2 inches in diameter, and for all other fixtures 1} inches. If 
the length of a vent-pipe be more than 20 feet, the size of the 
pipe must be increased. 

18. All pipes are to be arranged so that they may be easily 
examined and repaired. Where they are necessarily carried 
within the walls of partitions, cover them with woodwork 
fastened with screws, so as to give ready access to the pipes. 

22. No privy-vault, cesspool, exhaust from steam-engine, or 
blow-off from a steam boiler, shall be connected with a public 
sewer without special permit of the Committee on Sewers or 
their authorised agents. 

23. Any person or persons who shall be found guilty of a 
violatioa of any provision of this ordinance shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be fined in a sum of not less than 1o dollars or 
more than I1oo dollars for the first offence, and not less than 
25 dollars for each day such person or persons shall continue 
in violation there of, after due notification to cease by any city 
officer. 
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FANLIGHT OPENERS. 


AMONG his great variety of specialties Mr. Robert Adams, of 
Newington Causeway, has paid particular attention to fanlight 
openers. These are well known on account of their excellence 
and Mr. Robert Adams may well be contented that his efforts 
have been made to some purpose, inasmuch as he has been 
rewarded by the great success which these specialties have 
achieved. His patterns for fanlight openers are numerous, and 
it would take a large amount of space to notice all fully. Nor 
is it indeed necessary, seeing that little can be said about them 
that our readers do not already know from personal acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Robert Adams’s appliances, not to mention the 
descriptions that have frequently appeared in these columns. 
Among the openers are the following :— 

The ‘Link-motion” Openers.—These are patent screw 
fanlight openers, closers and fasteners, with link-motion stays, 
specially designed for schools, hospitals, residences, &c., very 
simple and easily fixed, most reliable in action, suitable also 
for sashes on pivots. These openers are now being largely 
adopted in place of the unreliable cords and pulleys, &c, and 
are highly recommended for all work, as they may be finished 
in any style, viz. nickel-plated, brassed or silvered. For un- 
usually large or heavy fanlights on hinges spring stays are neces- 
sary to assist the apparatus and prevent straining of the sashes, 

The “Ratchet.”—-Among these is a new patent fanlight 
adjustment, very low in price, simple and reliable. It has a 
ratchet action, which cannot slip or give way, whereby the 
fanlight may be left open to any extent desired for ventilation, 
and can be worked by cords or long arm ; pulling the eye down 
opens the fanlight, lifting it up or pushing the sash closes it. 
When the fanlight is closed the lever folds into the joint between 
the sash and frame out of sight. The peculiar merits of this 
fastener in being so simple and easily fixed, together with its 
perfect safety, have secured for it the highest awards at inter- 
national and trade exhibitions ; and the large demand which 
has sprung up (being now very largely specified for town halls, 
schools, mansions, &c.) demonstrates its efficiency and advan- 
tages. This fastener, being complete in itself, is ready to be 
fixed to the fanlight at once. 

Ancther of these is a patent adjustment to suit a fanlight 
hinged at the top, opening outwards or on pivots, and is the 
same in principle as the one just described, working by means 
of cords, by hand, or long-arm. For neatness this fanlight 
opener has no equal. 


The “ Folding Rack” is a patent fanlight adjuster, with a 
folding rack chain stay, which falls link by link to clear blinds, 
&c. ; itis, therefore, superior to openers having a stiff projecting 
rack, This adjustment is worked by pulling an endless cord, 
which causes the worm to revolve and traverse the rack, thus 
securely fastening or adjusting the fanlight in any position 
desired with ease. ‘This is a good opener for semicircular 
fanlights. 

The “Folding Stay.”—These are patent screw fanlight 
openers, Closers and fasteners, with folding stays, suitable for 
fanlights hinged at the top or bottom or centres, and opening 
inwards or outwards. These openers enjoy an extensive 
demand, and are well known for their simplicity, neatness (the 
stay folding out of sight), and efficiency ; two classes of 
regulators are supplied, viz. the * slow speed” and the “ quick 
speed,” with best gun-metal working parts ; the latter enables a 
sash to be opened at four times the speed of the former. Two 
sashes may be worked together by means of one rod and 
regulator, and a double stay united across the mullions of any 
of the above openers. 

With the “ Pneumatic Silent Stay ” fanlight closer one only 
has to pull the cord to open the sash, and fasten it by the cord 
holder ; and to close it, release the cord, and it will close itself 
with absolute silence. For heavy fanlights one on each side is 
recommended. 

The “Gussett Draught Preventor ” is made of metal plates 
and folded up on the face of the fan and frame, or it can be 
fixed to fold in the joint of the fanlight, out of sight, if preferred; 
it is durable, efficient, and the neatest arrangement designed for 
preventing down or side draughts. 

The patent systems of gearing of Mr. Robert Adams are 
of course applicable for all purposes of heavy lights of every 
description, and ranges of lights and sashes can be manipulated 
as easily as a single light, opening as one on the continuous 
system. 


ALDERSHOT ROADS. 


A GovERNMENT Bill has been introduced to make better pro- 
vision for the safety of the public when the lands in or near 
Aldershot vested in the Secretary for War are used for rifle 
ranges or other military purposes. The reason assigned for the 
Bill is the increased range of the rifles now used by the Queen’s 
forces. First, it is proposed to extinguish certain rights of way 


‘| over various open lands in the parishes of Ash-and-Normandy, 
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GRUNDY'S SPECIALITY. 


UPWARDS OF ONE THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 


Combination of PURE 


AS SUPPLIED TO 


3 Truro Cathedral; Londonderry Cathedral ; Sherborne Abbey ; 
Cardiff Catholic Cathedral; the Queen’s School Chapel, Eton 
and a great number of Mansions, Houses, Hotels, 


SHOPS! 


“Mr, Grunpy,—Dear Sir,—We have much pleasure in telling yo 
Mantle Show Rooms, at 74 Upper Street, is a perfect success. 
As you told us, so we find, that it produces 
_ “In addition, it effectually prevents the WINDOWS ‘ STEAMING,’ 
in the display of goods. We are so pleased with t 


Book of Testimonials gladly 


inquiries, and show the ‘ Patent’ to anyone who may call.” 


Hospitals, 
Workhouses. 


SHOPS! 


u the Heating Apparatus you have placed t 
It gives off a pleasant warmth without any dust, smoke, or the disagreeable odour 


he present one, we wish you to fix another 


Kilmore Cathedral; Stanley Cathedral, Falkland Islands; 
- and to upwards of three thousand Places of Worship ; 
Schools, Asylums, &c., Warehouses, Factories, and 
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SHOPS! 


“ West End House, 74 and 75 Upper Street, Islington, London, N. 
March 6, 1890. 


warm, PURE air only. 


This alone is a desideratum deserving the attention of ALL interested 
We will willingly answer any 


at 75 Upper Street. 


Yours truly, T. FENCOTT, EVANS & CO. 


forwarded gratis on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


30 DUNCAN TE 


AND TYLDESLEY, 


_ ‘Telegrams :—" JOHN GRUNDY, LONDON.” 


W.B,—Perfect success guaranteed, or no pay. 
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Pirbright, Chobham, and Bisley. Of the roads which the disasters and the triumphs, the distinctions and the casualties, 
Secretary for War is to construct in substitution for thern, one | though free from the loss of life where the risks were great, are 
is to commence at a point in Bisley Road at or near Sandpit | gazetted from month to month in the Ship Canal News. 
Hill, thence proceeding in a westerly direction and terminating | Generals “ Janvier et Février ” maintained the terror of their 
by a junction with an existing road at Lightwater Farm. The] name by onslaughts in which steam nawvies were buried in sand, 
second is to commence at Folly Cottage, on the last-mentioned communications interrupted by the overthrow of telephone posts 
road, proceeding in a westerly direction and terminating by a | and inundation of traffic lines, and the premature filling of 
junction with the old Maultevay Road at or near the north side several lengths of the canal cuttings by the flood-swollen Mersey 
of the Heatherside Nurseries, The third road is to commence and Irwell. In one instance, by a breach of the bank during 
about 920 yards east of Mitcbett Lake, thence proceeding in | heavy rains, 65 million gallons of water entered the Little 
a north-easterly direction over the tunnel on the South-Western Bolton cutting, near Manchester. -Visitors had the gratification 
Railway, and thence along an existing track, first in a northerly | of seeing exactly what the finished product was meant to look 
direction past Longdown Hill, and then in a northerly and | like, but the contractor’s agent found it necessary to pump all 
north-easterly direction past Stoney Castle and Hodge Farm, | day again through a trough to the river, and it took weeks to 
and terminating at the War Department boundary near West- | undo what had befallen in twenty minutes. The material to 
ball Farm. As to other rights of way over the Aldershot lands, | make good the breach was nearly 2,000 waggonloads. The 
they are to be suspended whenever the lands are used for mili. excavation was here complete, and the workmen had been with- 
tary purposes. If it appear to the Secretary for War that for | drawn from the bottom a fortnight before the accident. Then, 
these purposes it is important to stop up or divert any right of | at places in the estuary where pile-driving was being carried on, 
way over the lands, he may notify his intention of doing this. | pontoons were occasionally upset and foundered, and all on 
And if any owner or occupier in the neighbourhood of the | board immersed, though none were drowned. At Norton an 
Aldershot lands consider that he will be injured in this way, he | excavation for the Liverpool waterworks, which pass under the 
may apply to the Board of Agriculture to award him compensa- | Ship Canal, was completely filled up by an overflow which 
tion. The Bill is, however, debarred from authorising certain | brought with it immense quantities of peat, so that the work 
tracks to be stopped up or diverted, or any right of way there- | had to be pretty nearly begun afresh. At the same place the 
over to be suspended. canal cutting itself and the huge machinery on the spot were 
similarly drowned and clogged with storm deposits. 
Apart from the occasional superfluity of water, it was one of 
THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. the fundamental data of the whole scheme that the ordinary 
flow of the Mersey and Irwell and the tributaries would suffice 
A CORRESPONDENT of the Zimes gives the following account | for the upper reaches of the canal, and no doubt there has been 
of the state of the works. This time last year the term of the |} much less misgiving among the public as to the quantity to be 
contract for making the canal had not run half its course. stored up than as to its quality. Any scarcity in times of 
More than half has now elapsed, and it is still expected that in | drought could be met by supplies pumped from the lower levels 
18 or 19 months more the completion of the works will have | to seaward. The system of locks will give the canal a total rise 
been reached. The chapter of accidents has not yet brought | of 60} feet between the entrance at Eastham and the dock level 
anything destructive enough to upset the calculation, though | at Manchester ; but whenever flood tide in the estuary rises to 
another winter’s storms and floods have assailed the work, and | within 5 or 6 feet of high water the Eastham lock gates will be 
when the official history of the undertaking comes to be opened, and the tide will ascend the canal for twenty-one 
written with the same fulness and precision as that of the | miles, as faras the Latchford Locks (by Warrington), where the 
Severn Tunnel, it will be seen that there were no passive or | canalitself is lifted 16} feet. The remaining upward steps are, 
inert forces to contend against. The elemental warfare was according to a revised list, Irlam Loucks (at twenty-nine miles), 
often of almost Crimean severity. The campaign had its | 16 feet ; Barton Locks (at thirty-one miles), 15 feet; Trafford 
Balaclavas and _ its Inkermans, of which tke absence of | Locks (at thirty-four miles), 13 feet. While pumping from the 
Sanguinary conflict can hardly lessen the credit. Already the | lower levels may have been looked upon as a resource not very 
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ADVANTAGES. 


The Wheel, Axle, and Bushes can be removed for oiling and cleaning. Tho Axle and Bushes being covered in are securely 
protected from dust and damp. The Wheel cannot get fixed, a frequent occurrence in ordinary pulleys, and the princi’ 
cause of Sords and chains breaking. Wheels are interchangeable; can be changed at any time to suit the various kinds of 

ains. 


Fig. 1. Pulley complete as Fixed. 
», 2. Pulley with Faceplate removed Wheel, Axle, and Bushes can 
now be pulled out, Ss 
» 3. Pulley-box as it remains in window frame after Wheel, Axle, 
and Bushes removed. 
4. Front views of Wheel and Bushes, 
» 5. Side view of Wheel, Axle, and Bush. 
6. Side view of Axle Pulley. 


Attention is called to the fact that the breakage of cords, in most 
eases, is caused by the wheel becoming rusted firmly in, and the 
cords being forced over the fixed wheel, causing a great amount of 
friction. 
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likely to be required, the probable necessity of passing storm 
water from the higher levels to those below has dictated the 
provision of the most powerful sluices, not only in connection 
with each set of locks, but also at a point five or six miles below 
Latchford, so that surplus water may be passed from the semi- 
tidal portion of the canal through the embankment which there 
divides it from the Mersey. In this instance the sluices are at 
Norton, fifteen and a half miles from the Eastham entrance. 
They are commonly known as Randall’s sluices, through 
being erected on the site of what was called Randall’s Bridge, 
and their completion was noticed a year ago. The regulation 
of the water-level between tides seemed therefore to be assured. 
From Eastham to Latchford the level will never be lower than 
5 feet or 6 feet below high water at Liverpool, for when the 
ebb tide has fallen 6 feet the Eastham lock gates will be closed. 
Vessels will enter with the tide without locking. The locks for 
low-water traffic are, at Eastham, three in number. The 
largest, for ocean steamers, is 600 feet by 80 feet ; the smallest, 
150 feet by 30 feet ; the intermediate, 450 feet by 50 feet. The 


_ locks at the other places above mentioned are of less width, but 


of the same length, as the two larger locks at Eastham, and 
while the separate smaller lock is dispensed with, they are 
provided with intermediate gates, giving a choice of four 
different sizes. 

The arrival of the steelwork and other material for the 
great locks and sluices at these different places, the construc- 
tion of the gates, and the rapid extension of the wall-building 
are among the features which have assumed greater prominence 
during the year. The preparations at Eastham for the three 
locks and the intermediate breadths of wallwork have given 
that place pre-eminence for the scale on which excavation and 
every variety of constructive work have been proceeding. 
The embankments for the five great railway deviations at 
Acton, Latchford, Partington and Irlam have reached moun- 
tainous heights. Building has taken the place of excavation 
for the piers of the viaducts, and some progress has been made 
with the brickwork of the arches. At Barton the beginnings 
of the great work of substituting a swing aqueduct for 
Brindley’s structure, where the Ship Canal is to pass under 
the Bridgewater, have been visible for some months. The 
length of walls at the Manchester and Salford Docks, with 
their five miles of quay frontage, is an inspiring spectacle by 
itself. But, apart from the interest of busy scenes like these in 
particular parts of each longitudinal section, there are two 
things which, perhaps, give friendly visitors the most assur- 


ance of the advance made towards completion. One of them 
is, on the inland reaches, the gradual change from com- 
paratively short bits of detached cutting between the trouble- 
some bends of the rivers to unbroken lengths of the more 
or less finished canal bed and banks. ‘The other is, on 
the sections that skirt the southern shore of the estuary, 
the stupendous amount of pile-driving, which shows that 
the task of carrying embankments across the front of 
Ellesmere Port, the mouth of the Weaver, and other diffi- 
cult places where the work is under the water, has been 
much more effectually grappled with than it appeared 
to be last summer. The work between the Weaver and 
Runcorn Bridge has often been pointed to as betraying a sin- 
gular backwardness or neglect, but a reason for the delay 
appears in the conditions of the Act of Parliament. They 
bind the company to begin and finish the embankment there 
within two years, instead of spreading it over the four years 
which the contractor required for the rest of his undertaking. 
As this embankment could not be finished in advance of the 
estuary work, it was not started at all till the beginning of the 
last two years of the contract. In connection with the estuary 
work, Parliament has been asked this session to sanction 
alterations in the levels and the tidal openings of some of the 
embankments. The explanation is that these concessions are 
warranted by changes imposed in the line of works when the 
late Mr. Forster’s committee sanctioned the scheme. The 
effect of those changes was largely to reduce the abstraction of 
tidal area. A corresponding change in the openings has been 
therefore sought, not without opposition from the Mersey Dock 
authorities, but with the consent of the river Conservancy 
Commission. The Lords have passed the Bill, and it will soon 
be in the Commons. 

A familiar characteristic of great constructive works like 
this in our time is, no doubt, the economy of labour through the 
use of mechanical power. Possibly, however, the extent to 
which the contractor would be able to employ labour-saving 
machinery was under-estimated even in some of the most 
interested quarters. As late as a year ago it was common to 
hear, on what was supposed to be official authority, that as the 
summer advanced the number of hands engaged on the canal 
would be increased to 20,000. It appears that a total of about 
12,000 men and boys was seldom, if at all, exceeded. But this 
is certainly not a circumstance that takes away from the marvel 
of the operations. It is due to the employment of nearly 
Ico steam-diggers of all patterns that the force of manual 
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labourers was not enormously multiplied. When the steam | make the Liverpool-cum-Manchester population 10,000,000, 
locomotion, the craning, pumping, and other varieties of work | instead of the 2,000,000 with which perhaps even in early days 
are added to that of excavation, the daily amount of horse- | the canal will be pretty closely surrounded. The railway com- 
power exerted is so great that, according to a professional panies have caught the contagion to the moderate extent of 
estimate in the Z7gzmcer some months back, it represents the | projecting their own communications with the canal wharves. 
manual labour of 120,0co men per diem additional to the Some steps announced on the part of the Manchester Corpora- 
number actually employed. In other words, 3,770 men would | tion indicate that a vast extension of the import cattle market 
have been required on each of the 35 miles of work. For the almost from the moment the canal opens is a contingency to 
comparatively small army engaged the contractor’s provision of , be prepared for. ; 
wooden huts at the different centres of activity, considerable It will be seen that the works have reached a stage which 
though it is, leaves much to be done in the way of daily con- adds much to the appropriateness of the coming annual meet- 
veyance of workers to and fro. When the difficulties of distri- ing of the Inland Navigation Congress in Manchester on 
buting, organising, and housing a vastly greater number of men, | July 28 and following days, to be presided over by the President 
with their families, are considered, it looks as if, from an of the Board of Trade, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, M.P. The 
economical point of view, the making of this canal could only | arrangements for this meeting are being carried out by a com- 
be possible in an age of mechanical appliances like the present. , mittee, with Sir J. Lee (deputy-chairman of the Canal Com- 
It has been foreboded by observers of the work in some of pany) as chairman, and Mr. Leader Williams, chief engineer 
those critical stages when gales and floods wrought devasta- | and designer of the canal, as vice-chairman. 
tion and apparent chaos, that the further the undertaking 
proceeds the greater must its difficulties in some respects 
become—as, for instance, through the increase of the depths 
and heights making the mere labour of haulage a more complex 


THE HIGHEST CHIMNEY IN THE UNITED STATES 
problem, But it is impossible to witness the orderly results so 


far without faith in the capability and resources of engineers DAMAGED BY LIGHTNING. 


and centractor with a sufficiency of money at their command. A CORRESPONDENT of the Scéentific American writes as 
The year’s retrospect is chequered by the deaths of Mr. Adam- follows :—At eight o’clock in the morning, March 28, 1890, the 
son and Mr. Walker—the determined promoter and the far- many hundreds of employés of the great establishment known 
seeing contractor; but the one had long withdrawn from the as the Clark Thread Works, opposite Newark, N. J., were 
direction, and even the removal of the other was an startled by a tremendous crash of thunder, and at the same 
eventuality met by his own arrangements with competent instant beheld a ball of fire, estimated to be 2 feet in diameter, 
executors. Shareholding confidence was once more evinced gliding down one side of the great chimney, throwing into the 
when, three months ago, a remnant of ordinary share capital, air a cloud of bricks and aéérs. Fifteen seconds later came a 
amounting to 140,000/., was issued at par, though the market second terrific crash, caused by the fall of another stroke of — 
price was 2/. discount, so that the subscribers were virtually lightning upon the chimney. Here is an example of lightning 
making the company a present of 28,0007, But, as some of , striking twice almost in the same spot. The apex of the chimney 
them avowed, it mattered not to them if they never saw a_ is covered by a massive cap of iron of 6 tons in weight. The 
shilling of direct return, knowing how the general local first stroke tore out a few bricks under the bell-shaped top of 
prosperity must be augmented by the canal. That persons the chimney, then skipped over portions about 20 feet long and 
largely interested in the trade of the district should thus sub- | made four ugly-looking, ragged-shaped gashes in the exterior 
scribe for its development is intelligible as well as public- wall of the chimney, two and three bricks deep inward, 2 feet 
spirited action on their part, and by no means open to the wide and several feet long, down the north side. Below these 
criticisms offered some years ago when the net seemed spread a serious crack, perhaps 50 feet long, was made. The second 
for a wholesale enlistment of capitalists of the very smallest stroke tore out a few bricks on the bell portion. As a pre- 
means. Enthusiasm still contemplates a future in which con- auction it was deemed best to shut down the mill until the 
tinuous quays, and industries from end to end of the line will interior wall could be examined, although it is believed tohave 
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sustained no injury. The chimney was also kept warm to 
prevent contraction. As no means had been provided at the 
time of erection to reach the top of the chimney in case of 
accident, the interesting question arose as to how this could be 
quickly done. After discussing the matter thoroughly, the 
proprietors accepted the offer of Mr. John Phillips, commonly 
called in Newark “Steeple Jack,” to scale the outside of the 
chimney, a task which he successfully accomplished in three 
working days by means of ladders, which he placed one above 
the other, securing them firmly to the chimney as he went up, 
by means of strong steel hooks driven into the brickwork, 
Subsequently, by means of ropes and slings let down within 
the chimney, the interior walls were carefully examined and 
found to be uninjured. It seems strange that in this age of 
electrical enlightenment the owners of this fine chimney 
should have neglected to protect it by ample conductors which 
might easily have been connected underground directly to the 
extensive series of underground iron pipes pertaining to the 
establishment. These would have afforded excellent grounding 


- for the electrical conductors. 


A 


FLECTRIC 
3S. 


The Clark chimney was completed in September 1888, and 
is a most graceful structure, as well as a fine example of good 
masonry. Its strength and stability must be considered as 
proved after having thus withstood the assaults of the twin 
lightning strokes. The shaft is circular, and rises with a per- 
fectly uniform batter from the bottom to the neck below the 
cap. Its diameter at the base is 28 feet 6 inches, and at the 
neck is 14 feet. This gives a batter of 7 feet 3 inches, or 
2°85 inches for every 10 feet. Its total height is 335 feet. Its 
internal diameter is 11 feet, giving one circular flue. At the 
summit it expands into a well-proportioned capital, surmounted 
by a cast-iron coping. The latter weighs 6 tons, and is com- 
posed of thirty-two sections. They are bolted together by 
inside flanges, so as to present a smooth exterior. The 
foundation is in concrete, composed of crushed limestone 
six parts, sand three parts, and Portland cement one part. It 
is 40 feet square and 5 feet deep, forming a block of 8,000 cubic 
feet volume, and weighing about one million pounds. On this 
the base was started, composed, like the shaft proper, of brick 
laid@ in cement mortar. Two qualities of brick were used. The 
outer portions were of the first quality North River, and the 
backing up was of good quality New Jersey brick. Every 
20 feet in vertical measurement an iron ring 4 inches wide and 
3 to }inch thick, placed edgewise, was built into the walls, 
about 8 inches from the outer circle. As it starts from the 


base the chimney is double. The outer wall is 5 feet 2 inches 
in thickness, and inside of this is a second wall 20 inches thick 
and spaced off about 20 inches from main wall, and, of course, 
concentric with it. From the interior surface of the main wall 
eight buttresses are carried, nearly touching this inner or main 
flue wall, in order to keep it in line should it sag. The interior 
wall, starting with the thickness described, is gradually reduced 
until a height of about 90 feet is reached, when it is diminished 
to 8 inches. At 165 feet it ceases, and the rest of the chimney 
is without lining ; no firebricks in the lining. The total weight 
of the chimney and foundation is 5,000 tons. 

The side of the chimney opposite to that which was struck 
by lightning was selected as the scene of operations. his: 
insured a sound base for the work, and avoided any danger 
from falling bricks. A ladder was first placed against the 
shaft. A block of wood was inserted between the chimney 
and the upper end of the ladder. The block was a little 
longer than the ladder was wide, and held it about 7 inches 
out. Next two straight-shanked hooks of seven-eighths round 
steel, with wedge-shaped points, were driven into the joints 
between two courses of brick just outside of the sides of the 
ladder, and as near the block as possible. The bent ends of 
these projected horizontally inward, and gripped the sides of 
the ladder. The hooks were driven in until they drew the 
ladder and block strongly against the brickwork. A second 
ladder was now drawn up by block and tackle. - The end of 
the fall was caught over the sixth rung or thereabout, and the 
fall itself was lashed to the top rung. A steel hook was driven 
into the chimney above the top of the ladder already fixed. 
To this the pulley block was fastened. The ladder was drawn 
up from the ground and as its top reached the chimney climber, 
he cut the lashing of the top rung and guided it by hand as it 
rose above him. When it was so far up as to lap over the 
lower ladder by about 5 feet, the lower end of the fall was 
secured to a hook driven into the base of the chimney and 
placed there for the purpose of belaying it. The ladders were 
now lashed together. Going up a little further a hook was 
driven outside and to the right of the upper ladder, about half 
way up. To this it was lashed. Nexta second hook, placed 
with its bend vertical, was driven a couple of rungs higher up 
to the left and inside the ladder, so as to catch under a rang. 
It was lashed to this. Then climbing up still further, the 
upper hooks were driven so as to grasp the ladder and cross 
block exactly as below. All this while the tackle was kept 
belayed. To make the ends lie snug a cross-piece of board was 
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secured across between the lower end of one ladder and the 
one beneath it. The tackle was now cast off, and the operation 
was repeated with a third ladder. In this way the string of 
ladders quickly rose until the projecting bell was reached, when 
a variation in the progress became necessary. Hitherto, with 
the exception of the lower one, the length of the ladders had 
been 17, 20 and 22 feet. Twenty-four ladders had reached the 
end of the plain shaft. Near the top of the upper ladder two 
holes were drilled in the brickwork. In these expansion bolts 
were introduced. They consisted of a 12-inch length of gaspipe 
split for a few inches at the inner end. A piece of iron with 
expanded or pear-shaped end was introduced from the split 
end, and a nut was fitted near its other end, on which a thread 
was cut. Finally, it was drawn down a little and bent into a 
ring or eye. When this was put into the hole, and the nut 
screwed up, the pear-shaped end was drawn into the pipe, 
opening the split end against the sides of the hole and dove- 
tailing it firmly in place. Next, a third hole was drilled as high 
up as possible, andin the prolongation of the line of the ladders. 
A 30-foot ladder was now drawn up until its end projected 
2 feet above the lower edge of the iron cap. Its lower end was 
lashed to the lower expansion bolts. By the block and fall it 
was drawn in toward the upper expansion bolt until it bent into 
a curve with the strain, and it was then lashed fast there. A 
short iron ladder, with hooks upon its upper end, was drawn 
up and placed upon the upper slope of the iron cap, and the 
work was achieved. 

The operations were in charge of the firm of Smith & 
Phillips, slate and felt-roofers, of Newark, N.J. Mr. John 
Phillips did the climbing, being an expert in this work, and 
familiar with it fram his experience in Scotland. He is a 
slight-built man of Scotch birth, and seems to treat his 
achievement as an ordinary affair. In performing his work he 
relied partly on a hook attached to a piece of rope which was 
fastened around his waist. The hook hecaught in the rungs of 
the ladders, so a3 to leave both hands free. In going up and 
descending, he attached the end of the fall to this hook, and 
had about half his weight taken by his men working the rope 
from the ground. It teok him about ten minutes to make the 
complete ascent after all the ladders were in place. An 
examination of the interior of the chimney, made from a 
boatswain’s chair suspended, showed that it was perfect, and 
the thread works were started into operation. Six hooks of 
heavy steel had first been fastened over the edge of the cap, 
and chains attached thereto that hung down from the lower 
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edge of the iron. Four blocks and falls were attached to these, 
by which a scaffold was hoisted that surrounded the chimney. 
The other hooks and chains were for the attachment blocks and 
falls for hoisting brick and mortar with which to execute the 
repairs. By the use of iron hooks and chains, it became pes- 
sible to go on with the repairs of the exterior of the chimney 
while the factory was in operation. The scaffold, when hoisted 
to the proper level, was reached by the long string of ladders, 
As the loose material was removed and replaced by new tke 


_scaffold was raised or lowered as necessary, 


ELECTRIC PURIFICATION OF SEWAGE, 


THE Salford Corporation recently invited the patentees of 
several systems of sewage treatment to exhibit their processes 
at Mode Wheel. The reason for the experiments is that in a 
short time it will be absolutely necessary to treat the sewage in 


such a manner that the effluent water will be practically pure, — 
and as nearly as possible stable in its condition before it is 


allowed to flow into the Ship Canal. 

One of the most interesting of the systems will be that of 
the Electrical Purification Association, Limited, a company 
which has been formed to work the system of sewage treatment 
invented and patented by Mr. William Webster, F.C.S , whose 
experiments at Crossness in dealing with the London sewage - 
have lately attracted much attention. The system consists of 
nothing more or less than the passing of an electric current 
through the liquid sewage. The requisite chemical agents are 
not added. They are evolved from the sewage itself, while the 
impurities are separated by gravitation. The effluent or re- 
maining liquid, without any filtration or further treatment, is 
said to be quite free from any tendency to putrefaction. As Mr. 
Webster describes the theory of the process, its success depends 
upon the well-known decomposition of water and its contained 
salts by the action of the electric current. At the positive pole 
chlorine and oxygen are set free in a nascent or intensely active 
condition, so that the organic matter in the sewage is rapidly 
oxidised and rendered innocuous. At the negative pole are 
obtained ammonia and other alkaline salts. The active purify- 
ing agent appears to be the hypo-chlorous acid formed by the 
combination of som? of these liberated elements, and also 
hypo-chlorites and other salts of iron formed by the action 
of the various reagents on the iron plates employed as 
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electrodes. ‘The experimental works constructed by the Asso- 
ciation at Mode Wheel are intended to deal with three 
thousand gallons of sewage per hour, a scale of opera- 
tion sufficiently large to demonstrate the possibilities of the 
system. The crude sewage is passed through a channel of 
brickwork, 90 feet long, 4 feet 9 inches broad, and about 
14 inches deep. In this channel are suspended the iron plates 
which form the poles or electrodes, 364 in number. They are of 
cast-iron of a common quality, half an inch thick, 4 feet deep, 
and 2 feet 8 inches in width. For electrical reasons they are 
divided into 28 sections, each containing 13 plates, and are con- 
nected by copper strips to the dynamo of 65 volts. The plates 
are hung longitudinally in the channel so as to present their 
edges to the flow of the sewage, and as the space between the 
plates is only five-eighths of an inch, every particle of the 
sewage, in traversing the length of the channel, is subjected to 
the action of the electric current. The impurities separate 
themselves in the form of a flocculent mass, which is at first 
buoyed up to the surface as a froth or scum by the various 
liberated gases, but after being allowed to remain quiescent. in 
a further tank set apart for the settlement of the impurities, 
they gradually fall to the bottom, and the remaining liquid is 
the purified effluent. It is one of the claims of Mr. Webster 
for his process that the amount of sludge formed is less than 
by any other chemical process, for the only ingredient added to 
the sewage is the small quantity of iron which is dissolved 
from the electrodes. The system appears to have proved 
efficient elsewhere. Sir Henry Roscoe, reporting on the experi- 
ments at Crossness in October last, says that none of the 
effluents that he had experimented upon had shown any signs 
of putrefaction, but, on the contrary, a tendency to oxidise, and 
they also showed a marked absence of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Any after filtration, continued the report, was entirely super- 
fluous except in deference to sentimental objections, to remove 
a hydrate of iron, though such filtration would render the 
effluent in no degree chemically purer as regarded organic 
matter. It appears evident that the process is capable of 
effectually purifying town sewage, and it remains now to be 
seen whether it can be carried out at reasonable cost. In addi- 
tion to the electric energy which has to be supplied, the destruc- 
tion of the iron plates has to be taken into account. According 
to Mr. Webster, the consumption of iron is at the rate of two 
grains of iron per gallon of sewage treated. Although this 
appears to be a small matter when stated in this way, it will be 


found that for the treatment of eight million gallons per day, | 
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which is about the quantity of sewage which has to be dealt 
with at the Salford Sewage Works, an expenditure of about two 
hundredweight of iron per day would be required, or 36 tons 
per annum. Still, cast-iron in the form in which it is here used 
is not of such an expensive nature as to make even this quantity 
a source of any excessive expenditure. The Association expect 
to commence the actual working of the trial at Salford in the 
course of a few days, and in the meantime the iron plates, 
before insertion, have each been weighed with the utmost care, 
so that, on the completion of the experiment, the loss of weight 
can be ascertained with exactitude. 


ASSOCIATION OF SANITARY INSPECTORS. 


Tue fifth annual provincial meeting of the Association of 
Public Sanitary Inspectors of Great Britain was held at 
Leamington. 

The Mayor of Leamington, in welcoming the association, 
said he knew of no branch of sanitary science which was of 
more importance than the one in which they were engaged. 
It was not long since the time when anybody could get an 
appointment as sanitary inspector. Sometimes old army 
pensioners were found occupying this position, although they 
had absolutely no knowledge of the science required for the 
post they filled, or of the importance of the duties they had 
undertaken. It was only when their association and the asso- 
ciations like that of the civil engineers began to form them- 
selves like trades unions that their science took its proper 
place. The general public then began to recognise their im- 
portant status, and he had no doubt that very shortly they 
would be regarded as a much more important and influential 
body than they were at the present time. He was certain that 
in trying to still further raise the status of their profession the 
public would back them up. 

The Chairman, Mr. Hugh Alexander, expressed his regret 
at the absence through illness of Sir Edwin Chadwick, the 
president. The association was founded in 1883, and at the 
present time they had close upon 500 members. Since their 
establishment they had accomplished a very great work. There 
was no body of men who knew more about the interests of the 
public health than those who were actively engaged as sanitary 
inspectors in towns and cities. They had in the past been 
sowing the seed, and the time would come when they would 
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reap the harvest. Several deputations had at different times | 
during the last few years waited on the President of the Local | 
Government Board, and the council of the association had 
drawn up a report which had been submitted to the President | 
of the Local Government Board. In it they stated that 
they had considered the conditions under which sanitary 
inspectors were appointed, and under which they discharged 
their duties, and were of opinion that those conditions 
were inimical to the interests of the public health. The 
council was of opinion that those conditions were due to the 
defective state of the sanitary law, and pointed out (1) that there 
is no statutory definition of qualification of candidates for the 
position of sanitary inspectors ; (2) that there is no satisfactory 
statutory provision as to tenure of office ; (3) inspectors are not 
empowered to initiate proceedings by serving notice for the 
abatement of nuisances, however urgent they may be; (4) there 
is no prescription of minimum salary ; (5) the officers employed 
are not uniformly designated. Defects originated in the 
Nuisance Removal Act of 1855 have not been remedied by any 
of the numerous amendments of that enactment; but, on the 
contrary, have been reproduced in the Public Health Act of 
1875, and that in many districts they constituted a permanent 
hindrance to sanitary inspectors in the discharge of their duty 
to the public. The council therefore recommended that the 
influence of the association should be directed to secure the 
following amendments in sanitary law :—(a) That every candi- 
date for the position of sanitary inspector should have a general 
knowledge of the building trades, and in addition should 
possess a certificate in sanitary science; (?) that sanitary 
inspectors should be elected to a permanent tenure, and should 
only be dismissable for misconduct or proved incompetence, 
with the right of appeal to the Local Government Board ; 
(c) that it should be the duty of sanitary inspectors to period- 
ically inspect the dwellings of the district to which they are 
appointed, and to receive complaints of nuisances and serve 
notices for them when required of necessary works to be done 
for the abatement of the nuisance, such notice to be as valid, if 
confirmed by the local authority, as if served by the authority’s 
order ; (@) that in all appointments requiring the officer’s whole 
time to be given to the duties of his office an adequate minimum 
salary should be prescribed ; (e) that the officers now variously 
named sanitary inspectors and inspectors of nuisance be 
designated sanitary inspectors. The chairman said he wished 
to remind the members throughout the country that the 
executive was not idle; they were constantly, actively and 


' on its continued success. 


zealously engaged in seeking to further the interests of the 
whole association. 

An address by Sir Edwin Chadwick was read by Sir 
Douglas Galton. In it the writer congratulated the association 
It would bea great consolation to 
him if he could now report that the health of the police was as 
good asit ought to be. This was far from being the case. 
The privates of the Metropolitan police force had excessive 
sickness. After referring to the necessity of good sanitary 
inspection, Sir E, Chadwick went on to allude to the duties 


-of a central authority, and drew attention to a statement 


of the functions originally provided for the constitution and 
action of a central authority. To secure a central authority for 
this kingdom a minister who could guide and direct sanitation 
in all its departments was an object towards which every sani- 
tarian should strive. The fact that a Minister of Agriculture 
had been appointed should only render them all the more 
determined to add to the Cabinet a Minister of Health. To 
them, as sanitary men, in the most practical of practical senses, 
the appointment was vital. They and their labours would 
never be understood until they had such an official exponent of — 
what they were and what they did in one of the Houses of 
Legislature, and he could not do better than close his address 
by urging them to organise and agitate for this much-demanded 
public department until the thing was done. It must some day 
be done, and for the association to take a prominent part in the 
struggle to get it done would be a lasting honour, and a further 
surety of continued respect and prosperity. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Sir Edwin Chadwick for 
his address. 

Sir Douglas Galton read a paper upon “The Influence of 
Recent Legislation upon the Duties of Sanitary Inspectors.” 
He remarked that the present was an appropriate time to con- 
sider certain questions which related to the status of the 
inspectors and their functions, in connection with the wider 
attention which had been given to sanitary work in consequence 
of the passing of many recent Acts of Parliament. It was to 
be regretted that some of the recent Acts appeared to be 
directed to regulating small details of construction or manage- 
ment rather than to laying down general principles. Principles 
should be enunciated in Acts of Parliament, and details should 
be regulated by by-laws ; and for this reason the general prin- 
ciples were what must guide sanitation in all places and for all 
time, whilst the details varied in different localities, or might 
be altered to suit passing exigencies. What would seem to be 
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The entire system is worked by one boiler, requiring no brick-setting, wnich, judging from the following 
figures, shows greater heating power than any other low-pressure boiler of the same size known using an equal 
quantity of fuel. The diameter of the boiler is 40 inches; height, 64 inches. The number of “ flows and 
returns ” employed in the Tivoli is ten of each. Total number of feet of steam-pipe used, exclusive of bends 
and elbows, is 3,440, of which 1,130 are 2-inch, ihe remainder being 14, 1} and l-inch. Of this quantity 
2,260 feet are run horizontally. There are also heated by this boiler 41 radiators, containing 608 loops, each 
radiator averaging 14? loops, and in height 363 inches, the most distant from boiler being 460 feet. Hach 
loop is equal to 3} feet heating surface, which gives 2,138 feet, besides heating the steam-piping (3,440 feet) 
all efficiently worked from this boiler. NovTE.—This boiler is the quickest in circulation of any low- 
pressure known, and is therefore the safest for all kinds of water, either for Public, Private, or Horticultural 
Buildings. The Garrick Theatre plant, supplied by Mr. CowAn, after two winters’ running was “flushed out” 
by his chief engineer, Mr. R, PALOWKAR, and found free from “furring,” showing little sediment. The fuel 

week, and the cost of maintenance during this time was only nominal. This boiler may be made a “slow 
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required was that there should be passed a new general Act of 
Parliament supplementing the Act of 1873, and embodying the 
main principles laid down in Acts of Parliament since that 
time, and further enabling all local authorities both urban and 
rural to give effect to those principles by means of by-laws 
dealing with details, which might be revoked or altered to suit 
the requirements which might arise. When the scheme of 
decentralised local government was complete the County 
Council ought to become the body to settle the by-laws for the 
district sanitary authorities. The advantage of legislating by 
means of by-law was that it was a necessity that the sanitation 
of the country should keep pace with increasing scientific 
knowledge, and with the improved education of the members 
of the community in their knowledge of the laws of health. 


| infectious disease had only comparatively recently become a 
subject of legislation, and the general adoption of the Com- 
pulsory Notification of Infectious Diseases Bill must lead to 
more systematic action in connection with disease than had 
hitherto prevailed. The notification would have small value 
unless the returns of a large area were collated, and the result 
circulated for the information of neighbouring sanitary districts. 
The enforcement of notification rendered it absolutely impera- 
tive to provide isolation hospitals, but it was not quite necessary 
to provide them in every district, and the fewer they had the 
better would be the administration. Year by year our sanitary 
service was becoming more and more systematised. Of the 
importance of bringing the sanitary administration of our 


L ; ; ! ; counties to a focus there could be no doubt. As a rule our 
Our acquaintance with the cause of epidemic disease was | towns were well administered, and whilst during the last 


daily widening as the members of the community were | fifteen years the death-rate of urban populations had steadily 
becoming better informed on sanitary questions. It was quite | diminished, that of the rural population had remained 
certain that the country could only occupy a satisfactory posi- | stationary, although a large proportion of the death-rate arose 
tion in regard to its health when the people were sufficiently | from zymotic or preventible disease. He looked on the pro- 
educated to fully appreciate the importance of the various con- | visions of the Local Government Act of 1888 as a most 
ditions of their lives whichSwere the chief factors in insuring | important advance. Sir Douglas referred to the qualifications 
health. Sir Douglas sketched the various Acts dealing with | and position of sanitary inspectors, and said that the subjects 
the question of sanitation which had been passed during the | of which the inspector must have a sound knowledge were so 
past fifteen or sixteen years, and said that of these the subject | important that he would hesitate for the present at least to 
which had most frequently occupied the Legislature at | extend the examination to subjects which would divert his 
intervals had been that of the lodging of the poorer | attention to other subjects than those essential to his duties. 
classes. Within the last thirty-five or forty years thirteen | The duties of the sanitary inspector were-duties for the 
Acts of Parliament had been passed directed to this | practical prevention of disease, and they would become more 
matter. The list was now sufficient, if fully enforced, to | and more weighty and important year by year as their own 
prevent the more wretched class of house property from | experience and knowledge extended. 

being occupied, but there were potent causes which pre- Mr. W. de Normanville (the borough engineer) followed 
vented the full enforcement of the law. The principle on | with a paper on “Sanitation in Leamington,” in which it was 
which the community should provide lodging-house accom- | stated that the population to be supplied with water was a little 
modation should be that the accommodation should be clean | under 30,000, and every house was furnished with water-closets, 
and wholesome, but intended only as a temporary refuge, and _ and many of the houses had baths, consequently the demand 
such as to induce the occupants to use their best endeavours to , made on the supply was greater than in many other towns of 
find dwellings elsewhere. Another subject which had occupied | similar population. Until 1878 the water supply was derived 
the attention of the Legislature frequently was the provision of , from the river, but the reputation of the Leam was on the wane, 
water for the purpose of drinking and cleanliness. Eleven | and it was decided to seek a supply from deep wells. There 
Acts of Parliament had been passed on this question. Amongst | were two of these, from which they derived from 33 to 4 million 
these the Rivers Pollution Act had never been adequately | gallons per week, or from 16 to 20 gallons per head per day. 
enforced, and much remained to be done in this respect. Each | The river water was used for sewer flushing, which was done 
year they had by degrees been acquiring more knowledge of twice a month. He explained the sewage system, and said that 
the actual causes which led to the spread of what were defined | the sewage disposal works consisted of a reservoir of 1,025,000 
as zymotic diseases. The important question of the control of | gallons for the immediate reception of the sewage, and by 
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means of pumping-engines the sewage was raised to the 
requisite level for ultimate disposal or irrigation. The daily 
average flow was 750,000 gallons. The sewage farm, which 
was the property of Lord Warwick, consisted of 375 acres, 350 
acres being used for irrigation. 

The members afterwards visited the waterworks, and after- 
wards returned to luncheon with the Mayor in the Town Hall. 
Subsequently they drove in breaks to the sewage works, where 
the borough engineer, Mr. de Normanville, explained the mode 
of sewage disposal. Warwick Castle was also visited, the 
Mayor receiving the party at the porter’s lodge. They were 
conducted over the castle by Major Fosbery, agent to the Earl 
of Warwick, who pointed out the numerous objects of interest. 
Lord Brooke, M.P., welcomed the visitors on behalf of the 
countess, by whose invitation they were subsequently entertained 
to tea. 


THE PROPOSED BRIDGE ACROSS THE CHANNEL, 


ACCORDING to the Paris correspondent of the Z7mes, M. Bunau 
Varilla, an engineer who, though only twenty-seven years of 
age, has already been decorated for the ability he has shown, 
claims to have discovered the best means of communication 
between England and the Continent. Before explaining his 
scheme it is well to recall the advantages and drawbacks of 
the tunnel and the bridge. The tunnel has the advantage of 
being easily constructed, of being finished in five years, of cost- 
ing only 16,000,000/., of not obstructing the navigation, and, con- 
sequently, of not raising any international difficulty. On the 
other hand, it has against it the invincible opposition of the 
English military authorities, and neither Parliament nor the 

- public seems likely to alter its opinion, so that the scheme 
seems for ever doomed. 

The bridge scheme has not yet come before Parliament, for 
the promoters are waiting for the report of the French official 
commission before getting a concession here, and before apply- 
ing for one in England. It has the advantage of Lord 
Wolseley’s opinion that the objections to it are infinitely less 
than to the tunnel from a strategical point of view, while the 
highest authorities, such as Messrs. Fowler, Baker, Heursant 
and Schneider, declare it to be quite feasible and not in danger 
from hurricanes. It is, however, expected to cost, some say 
three, others four or five, times as much as the tunnel, to take 
ten or fifteen years to construct, and it might raise inter- 
national difficulties, the adjustment? of which is uncertain, as 


RD & SONS, 


nobody can yet say what Power would put them forward. 
M. Bunau Varilla has considered the great difficulties raised by 
both schemes, which render their realisation very remote. He 


has combined the advantages and avoided the drawbacks of . 


both in a most ingenious way. 

He proposes a pier or viaduct half a mile in length on each 
side of the Channel. These piers are to be connected bya 
tunnel with continuous rails, the descent from the bridge to the 
tunnel being effected in a tube by the Fell, Otis, Eydoux, or 
any other system serving for steep or vertical inclines. The 
distance from the extremity of the pier to the mouth of the 
tunnel will be only 80 or 100 yards, It is estimated not to cost 
more than the tunnel. It will not obstruct the navigation or 
create any international difficulty, for the pillars of the piers 
are to be 5co yards apart, with a height of 50 yards, and will 
be no obstacle to navigation. 

The scheme can be carried out in six years. It meets 
strategic difficulties, for the tunnel terminates out at sea on 
both sides, and if the connection between pier and tunnel is 
interrupted the train cannot ascend or descend, for, when the 
tube is destroyed the tunnel is submerged. Thus, at the 
slightest warlike movement, each Power would be obliged for 
its own security, and to avoid ruinous dangers, to give up the 
use of what may be called the mixed passage. The realisa- 
tion of this scheme would naturally imply a fusion with the 
two existing companies on grounds of economy, time, and 
scruples. 


CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. 


A VISIT was recently made by this Society to Henley’s Tele- 
graph Works at North Woolwich. Mr. Henry Adams, the 
president, Mr. B. Haughton, past president, and the other 
members of the party were received by the manager, Mr. R. J. 
Hatton and his assistant, Mr. Rosling, who conducted them 
over the works. The manipulation of the gutta-percha and 
indiarubber was traced from the raw state through various 
cleansing, kneading and rolling machines until the sheet rubber 
of various kinds was reached, and copper wire was seen re- 
ceiving its coating of gutta-percha for insulation. Various 
stranding machines were in operation forming cables with from 
2 to 130 wires each, other machines were taping the cables 
with indiarubber or canvas, while others were braiding electric 
light leads in yarn or silk. There were cables of all kinds in 
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various stages from single silk covered wires of 0.0055 inches 
diameter to shore ends of 3 inches diameter, capable of defying 
the roughest usage. After a visit to the instrument-room, where 
the cables undergo continuous testing throughout their manu- 
facture, the paying out of the finished Bermuda cable from the 
works into enormous tanks formed in the hold of the Wes¢meath 
was observed, and an inspection made of the vessel. If all 
goes well she will sail in a few days to lay the deep sea cable 
between Halifax and Bermuda, as the work at all points is fast 
approaching completion. This steamer, not being built for cable 
laying, has had to undergo complete transformation, and reflects 
great credit upon Mr. Hatton and his able assistants. It has 
now all the appliances for laying, testing, picking up and relay- 
ing the cable, and standing by a month after completion, so that 
all contingencies may be provided for. 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


- THE election of one pensioner on the funds of this Institution 
took place on Thursday, 29th ult, at the offices, 4 Vernon 
Place, Bloomsbury Square, Mr. George Plucknett, J.P. 
(honorary treasurer), presiding. There were six candidates for 
the vacancy, viz. one man and five women. 

The scrutineers, Messrs. T. Stirling and E. Rider, announced 
the result of the polling to be as follows :—Charles Sabey, 
97 St. Peter’s Street, Islington, aged 70, builder (second appli- 
cation), 1,198 votes ; Margaret Alice Richardson, North Shields, 
aged 65, widow of T. B. Richardson, builder (third applica- 
tion), 1,179 votes ; Mary Ann Shapland, 132 Stamford Street, 
Lambeth, aged 70, widow of William Shapland, builder (second 
application), 690 votes; Emma Bird, 48 Chippenham Road, 
Paddington, aged 60, widow of Joseph Bird, builder (second 
application), 3,085 votes ; Elizabeth Darby, 2 Sangora Road, 
Clapham Junction, aged 80, widow of Edward Darby, builder 
(second application), 728 votes; and Bessy Webb, 314 Old 
Street, E.C., aged 60, widow of Robert Webb, builder (first 
application), 1,050 votes. The successful candidate was declared 
to be Emma Bird. 

Among the friends of the Institution who took part in the 
proceedings were Messrs. W. Scrivener, C. Ansell, G. B. New, 
J. T. Bolding, C. Bussell and R. Richardson. 

The proceedings closed with votes of thanks to the chairman 
and to the scrutineers. 


PATENTS, 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult: 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.) 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


7755. Emily Harriet Hooper, for “Improvements in the 
construction of rollers for window blinds.” 

7771. Hannah Tasker and James Tasker, for ‘‘ Easily and 
quickly removing the ashes from an ordinary kitchen fire ash- 
pit”; their invention being entitled “A movable ash-pan.” — 

7775 Henry O’Brien, for.“ O’Brien’s smoke cow).” 

7790. John Lent Warby, for “ Improvements in fenders and 
curbs for fireplaces.” 

7791. Thomas Brining and George Lister, for “ Improve- 
ments in or relating to mackines or tools for feeding and 
driving tacks, rivets, nails and other similar fastenings.” 

7795. Henry Ivan Gould, for ‘“‘ An improvement connected 
with letter boxes.” 

7823. Joe Sagar and. Donald Sagar, for “Improvements in 
machinery for carving wood, stone, marble and other materials.” 

7833. Antoine Joseph Hochedeg, for “An improved safety 
bolt.” 

7893. John Waldram, for “ Improvements in or additions to 
locks for enabling them to be without a key when necessary.” 

7895. Charles Showell, for ‘Improvements in fastenings for 
cupboard doors and other similar purposes.” 

7921. Albert Shin, for ‘‘ Coffin furniture.” 

7942. Edward Henry Edwards, for ‘“‘ Improvements in con- 
struction and working of cement kilns.” 

7951. The construction of an improved chimney pipe or 
cowl to ke called the “ Furnival atmospheric chimney pipe or 
cowl.” 

7959. Frank Smith and Charles Gray Smith, for ‘ Improve- 
ments in locks and bolts.” 

7970. Prosper Abohbot, for “ The construction of window 
sashes to open inwards.” 

8007. Henry Maples Barron, for “Improvements in me- 
chanical rocking-horses.” 

8045. John Pitt Bayly, for ‘“ Improved nut lock.” 
Thompson, United States.) 
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LASS PAINTER 
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Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 
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HERBERT HANKS, 
DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &c. 


Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 


= ALSO SANITARY WORK. 
, ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE. 
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0. E. BIRCH, 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 
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Alterations, fittings and Repairs. 
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G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 
71 & 738 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. Estimates Free 


2:8. 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS & WOO 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS, 
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Bear. & CO. have been awarded SPECIAL DIPLOMA of HONOOR and TEN GOLD and SILVER and PRIZE, me 
a Highest Awards for Improved Ventilators and Drain-Test Machines, 1887, 1888, 1889. 
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IMPROVED PATENT SECA Gio 


AND SYSTEM OF VENTILATION, 
For Churches, Schools, Hospitals, Halls, Dwellings, Buildings, Drains, Ships, &c. 
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Design No. 10. 
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The Cheapest, Simplest, most Effective, and only Reliable Ventilators of the day. 
Effectually Ventilate WITHOUT DRAUGHTS, and the only Ventilators which 
will entirely prevent the admission of rain or snow. 
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FRESH AIR-INLET “PANEL” VENTILATORS (Patent) 


WE. MEE; Admits and Diffuses the Fresh Air WITHOUT DRAUGHT. 
Yt To fit flush with wall, HAVING NO PROJECTION into room, with 
Regulating Valve and Air Filter, 
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any size. 
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Showing Valve Open. No‘ 41. 
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REPORTS, PLANS, AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR COMPLETE SCHEMES 
OF VENTILATION. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Price Lists and Particulars, Post Free. 


IT test peur Patent (The ‘‘ GRAHTRYX’”’) 


DRAIN-TEST MACHINE. 


al Be SG,OOO already in use. Cheapest and most Effective. 


‘Baird, Thompson & Co.’s new and improved Patent Smoke-Testing Machine is of very ingenious construction, 
and is free from certain defects which are observable in other ‘smoke-testing’ machines.”—Sanitar'y Journal. 


Ordinary Size, 15 in. by 7in. by 11 in. 


Also Larger Sizes made. 


lS 
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= Rear _ For applying the “Smoke-Test” to Drains, 
| MACHINE |= Soil-Pipes, Gas-Pipes, &c. 


iad BALES AL, Disinfecting, Destroying Vermin, &c. 
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ae The fenian i Subutban Sanitary Survey Association. 


“ Connaught Mansions, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.: April 24, 1890. 

“ [have now had one of your “Grahtryx’ Smoke-Test Machines in use some ‘time, and find it 
exceedingly useful and reliable. I inspect several hundred houses annually, and in many of them 
I find something more than the ordinary smoke tube absolutely necessary, aud your machine meets that 
want, It is, I consider, the most portable, compact, well-fitted and perfect little machine in the market, 
and invaluable to all Sanitary Authorities, Engineers, Inspectors, Plumbers, &c. It should also be of 
great value to Nurserymen, Plant- -growers, Florists, &c, ag an exterminator of green fly and other 
pests. I have tested it in this way in my own vinery, conservatories, &c., and find it most efficient 
When used with tobacco paper. It should also be of great service to gamekeepers for the rabbit warrens 
and for bolting rats. “EDWARD TIDMAN, C.E., M.S.A., and M.P.S.I, and A.S,M.” 


“GRAHTRYX” 
SMOKE TEST | 


From the Glasgow Sanitary Protection Association. 


“ In reply to your inquiry, I have to state that I have had the Smoke Machine in daily use for over 
six months (on about 200 different occasions), and have found it very satisfactory, both as regards 
efficiency and handiness, “GILBERT THOMSON, M.A., O.B.” 
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REDUCED PRICES. Illustrated Catalogues, Price Lists and yee de, 633 Post Wee 3 


165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.: 22 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
ee ee eee 
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LONDON, JUNE 13, 1890. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERAMAN.—June 16.—For Building Twenty-five to Thirty 
Houses. Mr. J. H. James, Davies Street, Aberaman. 

AMERSHAM.—June 28.—For Building Vagrant Ward at 
the Union Workhouse. Mr. Henry Bedford, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Amersham. 

BELFASsT.— June 18.— For Erection of Pumping-station 
Buildings. The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—June 21.—For Repewing and Alterations to 
Presbyterian Church. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, 
Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

BEVERLEY.—June 28.—For Extension of Female Infirmary 
at the Lunatic Asylum. Messrs. Smith & Brodrick, Architects, 
Cogan Chambers, Hull. 

BEVERLEY.—June 23.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel and 
Schools. Messrs. Morley & Woodhouse, Architects, 269 Swan 
Arcade, Bradford. 

BIRKENHEAD PARK.—June 19.—For Bathroom at the 
Gothic Lodge. Mr. T. C. Thorburn, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Birkenhead. 

BIRSE.—June 14.—For Repairs to Parish Church. Messrs. 
Matthews & Mackenzie, Architects, 255 Union Street, Aber- 
deen. 

BLACKBURN.—June 19.—For Sheds, Engine-house and 
other Buildings at the Audley Refuse Destructor Depot. Mr. 

B. MacCallum, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, 
Blackburn. 

BODMIN —June 28—For Additions, &c., to Buildings at 
the Cornwall County Lunatic Asylum. Mr. W. J. Jenkins, 
Architect, Bodmin. 

BRIGHOUSE.—June 20.— For Building Boiler-house with 
Iron Drying-floor over, Thornton Briggs Mills. Messrs. G. 
Hepworth & Son, Architects, Brighouse. 
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N.B.—See that “SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon 


EASIER TO FIX: 

EASIER TO REPAIR, 
FASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving ths Front 


CARDIFF.—June 19.—For Construction of Bridge on Barry 
Island. Mr. G. C. Downing, Secretary, Barry Dock and Rail- 
way Company’s Offices, Barry Dock, Cardiff. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET. — June 17.—For Building Seventy- 
Two Workmen’s Houses, Craghead. Mr. Mark Archer, 
Holmside and Southmoor Fitting Offices, 4 Quayside, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. : 

COLCHESTER.—June 16.—For Enlarging and Deepening 
Wells. Mr. Charles E. Bland, Superintendent of the Water- 
works, 12 Crouch Street, Colchester. 

CLYDEBANK.—June 25—For Construction of Brick and 
Pipe Sewers, &c., and Outfall Works. Mr. W. R. Copland, 
C.E., 146 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

CovENTRY.—June 23.—For Erection of Shedding and 
Additional Storeys to Buildings known as “ Caroche Works.” 
Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, Architect, Trinity Churchyard, 
Coventry. 

DARLINGTON.—June 14.—For Building Reading Rooms 
and House at East Layton. Mr. J. P. Pritchett, Architect, 
24 High Row, Darlington. 

DEICGHTON.—-June 25.—For Iron Roofs, Valves, Castings, 
&c., for Sewage Disposal Works Mr. R.S. Dugdale, Borough 
Surveyor, Huddersfield. 

DEwspuRY.—June 20.—For Building Detached Residence, 
Savile Town. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, 
Dewsbury. 

EXETER —June 17.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Bel- 
stone. Mr. James Crocker, Architect, Exeter. 
GARSTON.—June 13.—For Building Church Jubilee Insti- 
tute. Mr. H. T. Wakelarn, C.E, Public Offices, Grassendale, 
Liverpool. 

GATESHEAD. — June 14. — For Building Board Schools. 
Messrs. Thompson & Dunn, Architects, St. Nicholas Buildings, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

GILLINGHAM.—June 21.—For Building Police Quarters and 
Justice-room. Messrs. Bell & Fream, Gillingham. 
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SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E. 


ARCH® SMITH & STEVENS.| A. & J. MAIN & CO.’S |BILLETT & JOHNSTON 


A’E GILLETT & BLAND), 
Clock Manufacturers, 
Bell Founders and Bell Hangers, 


CROYDON, 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 


SPRING HINGES, 


Uonsiderable Reduction 


“UANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 


9 THH “ARGHTTE Gay 
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GLEDHOLT.—June 18.—For Building Two Semi-detached 
Residences. Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Hud- 
dersfield. 

GRIMSBY.—June 16.—For Additions, &c., to Board Schools. 
Mr. E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Victoria Chambers, 
Grimsby. 

GRIMSBY. — June 16.— For Additions, &c., to Block of 
Buildings in Central Market. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, Archi- 
tect, Victoria Chambers, Grimsby. 

HALIFAX.—June 23 —For Building Eight Dwelling-houses. 
Messrs. Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

HAMPSTEAD.—June 13 —For Building Postmen’s Office. 
Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 
Whitehall Llace, S.W. 

HELSTON.—For Restoring St. Breage and St. 
Churches. The Parsonage, St. Breage, Helston. 

HEVERSHAM.—June 14.—For Building Mixed School. Mr. 
Joseph Bintley, Architect, 7 Lowther Street, Kendal. 

HOLSWORTHY.—June 21.—For Building Two Villas. Mr. 
Holman, Holsworthy. 

HORNSEY.—June 23 —For Adapting Machinery, or if neces- 
sary Kemoving, Supplying and Erecting other Machinery for 
Pressing Sludge in Sewage Treatment. Mr. T. de Courcy 
Meade, C.E, Local Board Office, Southwood Lane, High- 
gate, N. 

IPSWICH —June 16.—For Cloakroom and Lavatory at Girls’ 
School. Messrs. Eade & Johns, Architects, Post Office 
Chambers, Ipswich. 

ISLINGTON.—June 20.—For Enlarging Northern District 
Post Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of 
Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

LAUGHARNE. — June 16.—For Building Congregational 
Church. Messrs. G. Morgan & Son, Architects, 24 King 
Street, Carmarthen. 

LrEEDS.—June 16.—For Extension of Disinfecting-house 
at Burmantofts Destructor. The Borough Engineer, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—June 13.—For Building Block of Seven Through 
Houses. Mr. John W. Fawcett, Architect, Leeds. 

LELANT.—June 18.—For Building Pair of Villas. Mr. N.C, 
Whear, jun., Architect, 29 Morrab Road, Penzance, 

LEYLAND.—For Building Shop and Dwelling-house and 
Extension of Wesleyan School. Mr. Wm. Forrester, jun , Archi- 
tect, Leyland. 


Germoe 


| Blocks. 


LIVERPOOL.—For Reconstruction of Saw Mills. Messrs. T. 
George & Son, Architects, Old Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

LonpoN.—For Building Warehouses, Golden Lane. Mr. 
C. J. C. Pawley, Architect, 2 Prince’s Mansions, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 

LONDON.—For Alterations to 58 Coleman Street. 
Williamson, Smithe & Co., 53 Wool Exchange, E C. 

LONDON —For Building Houses and Constructing Roads 
on the Continent. Mr. J. Mullett Ellis, Architect, 28 Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

MANCHESTER.—June 14.—For Taking Down and Rebuild- 
ing Stables and Mortuary at the City Pound. The City Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MILE END.—June 26.—For Providing Lift for Workhouse 
Infirmary. Mr. Wm. Thacker, Clerk to the Guardians, Ban- 
croft Road, E. 

NELSON.—June 23.—For Construction of Works of Sewage- 
disposal at Linedred, Intercepting Chamber, Pump and Sludge 
Wells, Engine and Boiler House, Chimney Shaft, Cottage, &c. 
Mr. J A. Crowther, Engineer, Town Hall, Nelson. 

NEWARK.—June 23.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas. Mr. G. Sheppard, Architect, 9 Kirkgate, Newark. 

NORTON-UNDER-CANNOCK. — June 28.— For Erection of 
Additional Buildings at Shelfield Board Schools. Mr. T. H, 
Fleeming, Architect, Waterloo Road, Wolverhampton. 

PITLESSIE.—For the various works in Building Maltings. 
Mr. Hamilton Paterson, Architect, 10A George Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

PORTSMOUTH.—June 17 —For Building Wing to Infectious 
Hospital, Milton. Mr. A. Hellard, Town Clerk. 

PORTSMOUTH —June 23.—For Building Lodge at Recrea- 
tion Ground and Cabman’s Shelter and Public Urinal at 
Southsea Common. Mr. A. Hellard, Town Clerk. 

ROTHWELL —June 13.—For Building Villa Residence. 
Mr. T. Richardson, Architect, Rothwell, Leeds. 

SALTERHEBRLE. —June 18 -—For Building Store and T #0 
Houses. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Halifax. 

SHEFFIELD.—June 21.—For Building Board School in Two 
Mr. C. J. Innocent, Architect, 17 George Street, 


Messrs, 


Sheffield. 

SKERRIES.—June 20.—-For Building Retort House, Sheds 
and Landing Wharf at Rockabill Lighthouse. Mr. Owen 
Armstrong, Secretary, Irish Lights Office, Dublin. 


GALVANISED 


IRON ROOFING & SHEDDING. 


BUILDER S 


L XX 
FOR WAREHOUSES, WORKSHOPS, rege eae 
SHEDS, LANDING STAGE 


STEEL AND IRON Ee hot 
= For Paseenger and Carriage Traffic. 


PATTERN, 


ARCH”: SMITH’S 


“MODEL” PATTERN, 


—_. 


in Prices, 
Improved Design and Action. 


——_s 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PATTERN A 


With F Plain and Ganka | Haw Rails, 
Wrought-Iron Entrance Gates and pple 


Fencing, Palisading, Tree Garde ah 


ROYAL cee AND tate OES LONDON, 
CLOCKS AT LS AT 


wer 
Manchester Town Hall ' Craig-y-Nos Castle 
Exeter Cathedral (Mad. Patti) 


BATTERSEA. 


Sherborne A bbey 


Corbridge-on- 
ihe Town Hall, arith Chore na 


Parish Church 
Windermere Church 


(ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 


Works; 


Re ee 
Catalogues on apblichiiog 


Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London W,C. 77a Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
POSSIL PARK, GLASGOW. 


Durban Town Hall, S.A. Eiffel Tower, Paris 


GoLp MepALS—HUDDERSFIELD, 1883 ; LONDON, 1885, 
STLVER MEnaL—Panis, 1889, 


Makers of the CLOCK aad BELLS at the 


Eddystone Lighthouse 


Llandaff 
a Birmingham Munieipal 
Wells ” Buildings ‘ 
Sligo Hove Town Hall 
Bradford Town Hall Burnley, Holy Trinity 
St. James’s Palace, Church 
London Crawley Parish Chureh 


Royal Military Exhibition, &e., &e., &¢. 
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SOUTHAMPTON.—June 15.—For Erection of Buildings for 
Swimming and Private Baths. Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, Borough 
Surveyor. 


STOCKPORT.—June 16.—For Building Brick Bridge over 
the Mersey in one Arch 65 Feet Span. Mr. A. M. Fowler, 
Engineer, Borough Chambers, Stockport. 


STRATFORD.—June 23.—For Building Public Baths and 
Washhouses. Messrs. E. Harnor & F, Pinches, Joint Archi- 
tects, 5 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


THIRLMERE AQUEDUCT.—June 30.—For Construction and 
Erection of Rolled, Wrought and Cast Ironwork for Covering 
Railway Subway, and in Construction of Six Bridges, together 
with Iron Waste Boxes and Pipes, Plates, Rollers, Gangways, 


Railways, &c. Mr. G. H. Hill, CE, Albert Chambers, Albert 
Square, Manchester. 


THURSO. — July 3 — For Construction of Harbour. Mr. 
James Barron, Engineer, Wick. 
ULVERSTON.—June 21.—For Building Shop. Messrs. 


Grundy & Son Architects, Brogden Street, Ulverston. 


VICTORIA PARK.—June 23.—For Erection of Refreshment 
Room. The Architect, County Council Offices, Spring Gar- 
dens, S.W. 


WALSALL.—June 25.—For Laying Pipe Sewer and Con- 
structing Catchpits at Stubber’s Green, Aldridge. Mr. T. T. 


Fisher, Surveyor, Lichtield Chambers, Leicester Street, 
Walsall. 


WALLSEND.—June 18.—For Building Ten Cottages. Mr. 
William Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

WELLS.—June 13.—For Building Four Houses and Alter- 
ing existing House at Morston Coastguard Station. Director 
of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Craven Street, 


WELNEY.— June 17.—For Building Primitive Methodist 
Church. Messrs. Kerridge & Sons, Architects, Club Chambers, 
Wisbech, 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—June 23—For Chancel, Organ 
Chamber and Vestry to St. Saviour’s Church. Mr. Sydney 
J. Wilde, Architect, Boulevard Chambers, Weston-super- Mare. 

WIDNES.—June 19.—For Building Fire Station and Four- 
teen Houses. Mr. John Sadler, Architect, 26 Frederick Street, 
Widnes. 

WIGAN.—June 23 —For Construction of Sewage Disposal 
Works and Building Engine and Boiler-house, Chimney Shaft, 
&c. Mr. W. L. Rothwell, Engineer, Cross Street, Hindley. 
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WINSCOMBE —July 1.—For Building Board School and 
Master’s House at Sandford. Mr. William Reece, Axbridge. 
WORKINGTON.—June 16.—For Building Sunday School at 
Prospect. Mr. T. Stephenson, Aspatria, 
WORKINGTON.—June 20.—For Building Baptist Schoo] and 
Classrooms. Mr. W. G. Scott, Architect, Victoria Buildings, 
Workington. 
WORKINGTON.—June 21.—For Building Board Schools, 
Lily Hali. Mr. W, Bell, Architect, 16 Nook Street, Work- 
ington. 
YEOVIL.—June 18.—For Building Clock Turret to Town 
Hall. Mr. J. Johnson, Architect, 9 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
YORK.—June 17,—For Piling along North-east Bank of 
the Ouse. Mr. Alfred Creer, City Engineer, Guildhall, York. 
YSTALYFERA.—June 14.—For Additions, &c., to Hotel. Mr. 
David Morgan, 24 Windsor Road, Neath, 


TENDERS. 


BARKING. 
For Rebuilding Three Shops at the Broadway, Barking, for 
Messrs. Pelling & Hart. Mr. EDWARD CLARK, Architect, 
432 West Strand. 


D. Argent, Barking . : A : 213,37 Tenn 
Patman & Fotheringham . ; : - > ST AOM OTRO 
T.L.Green  . : d / : +3070 sCnO 
Grover & Co. . : F : 4 - 310502 -OmaG 
G. Rizt, Barking ‘ : : : : co 3049. One 
W. J. Adcock, Dover ; : 5 BYE. ©. © 
J. Smith, Barking : « 22,740 O8G 


BLACKBURN. 
For Extension to Savings Bank, Blackburn. 
& GRADWELL, Architects, Blackburn. 
Marshall & Dent, Blackburn . £1,096 Oo o 
For Alterations to Shop, 17 King William Street, Blackburn, 
for Messrs. Mandleberg & Co. Messrs. STONES & GRAD- 
WELL, Architects. 
Kenyon & Moulding, Blackburn. 


For Extensions to River Lee Mill, Blackburn, for Messrs, 
J. E. Sharples & Sons. Messrs. STONES & GRADWELL, 
Architects. 


Messrs. STONES 


T. Higson & Sons. 


Telegrams— HiguEst AWARDS— 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” &s is E=: 1 -—) 2 ae Saltaire, 1887, and Brussels, 1888, 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England, 
SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


reproot Floor 


“A UNIQUE CONSTRUCTION.” 


Vide Lec'ure by J. C. CUNNINGTON, Esq., on ‘‘ Fireproof Floors.” 


SIMPLE. PEREECT. CHEAP. 


150,000 FEET ALREADY IN USE. 


Advantages over all others combined :—The lower flange of the iron joist is completely 
encased with Tubular Liatels, or permanent fireproof centring, and additionally pro- 
tected by the introduction of a cold-air current between the encasing material and the 
iron. The encasing material does not carry the floor load (sea illustration), but allows 
the concrete filling-in to bear direct on the lower flange of the iron joist. In buildings 
of tbe warehous? class the Tubular Lintels are placed in zigzag arrangement, and 
form a finished ceiling without plaster. 


Unt 
YN 


Further particulars and Estimates on application to 


MARK FAWCETT &CO., 


50 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM. PATENT. 
By this novel method every block is keyed to six other blocks, and the whole floor is fixed to the concrete substructure at short 
stceas ith imperishable and indestructible materials. The system can be applied to floors composed of any siz? or shape blocks, 
ond ibid ie rie Much thinner floors can be laid in hardwood, saving expense and being quite as sound and effective. Dry, 
sede nee ie for basements, schools, passages, &c. Nice appearance for living rooms. Polished tor dancing. Immovable 
ea ae Xe “Deal Pitch Pine, Oak, Walnut, Birch, Teak, and other Woods kept in Stock. Also large 
lee e aie tired Deal Blocks ready for laying. For Particulars, Prices and Samples apply to 


PATENT FLOORING COMPANY 
Daan Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W. : 


Pz EAA == Su Also Hardwood Floors, with special joint for secretnailing. Thin Victoria Floors laid on dealorold floors, with special glue and secret nailed. 
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BLACKBURN—continued. 
For New School Board Offices, Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 
Messrs. STONES & GRADWELL, Architects. 


C, Hindle, Blackburn ; 
For New Turkish Baths, Blackburn. 
GRADWELL, Architects. 
John Highton & Son, Blackburn 


BODMIN. 


For Constructing Iron Roof, Bodmin, for the Eddystone Granite 
Quarries, Limited. Mr. R. J. SADLEIR, Surveyor. 
Morton, Liverpool* . ; ; , 


Willey, Exeter * 

Braby, Glasgow * : é c 
Baker, Newport, Mon. : : 
LYSAGHT, Bristol (accepied ) 


* Include HanchiOns: 


BOLTON. 


For Building Bowker Street Presbyterian School, 
MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 Princess 


Messrs. 
Street, Manchester, 
W. TOWNSON, Bolton (accepted ) 


BRAMCOTE. 


For Laying Pipe Sewer, Bramcote, for the Shardlow Rural 


Sanitary Authority. Mr. 
Melbourne. 

Holmes Bros., Nottingham 

H Hewitt, Bramcote . 

Haw ey & SON, Ilkestone (accepted) 


J. Cuthbert, Nottingham 
. CARMARTHEN. 


For Building Residence at Fountain Hall, 
Messrs. GEORGE MORGAN & Son, 


Mr. H. Brunel White. 

Architects, Carmarthen. 
Thomas Jones, Carmarthen . : 
Thomas Morris, Carmarthen 
WILLIAM D AYIES (accepted ) 


Grates, mantelpieces and outbuildings not included, 
For Building Independent Chapel, Cribyn, near Carmarthen. 


Mr. GEORGE DAVIES, Architect. 
B. Howell & Son, Llanelly . 


EDWARD RICHARDS, Cribyn (accepted) 5 : 
Foundations and all stone, lime, sand and haulage by the 


committee. 
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CARLETON-LE-MOORLAND. 
For Restoration of Carleton-le-Moorland Church, near Newark. 
Mr. HODGSON FOWLER, F.S.A., Architect, The College, 


= £35595. 02.0 Durham. 

Messrs. STONES & Sills & Sons, Loughborough . é ; 1125 58 
Smith & Lunn, Newark . ; : 2 . 91,0047 Game 
«ZL, 2;185e"0" 0 Clarke, Nottingham . ‘ ‘ 1,003 6 II 
Basker, Lincoln F ‘ ; ‘ «ie O07 ¢ AO mae 
Hockley, Grantham . ; : 2 ; 2°, 41.950. Ome 
Scott, Nottingham . s , ; - 920 0 O 
Green, Nottingham . : : ; < go), Oe 
£303 a i Wright & Son, Lincoin 20°. 
Bee aan Clipsham, Norwell, Newark . ; : . ee a 
: Gen ot BAINES, Newark (accepied ) ; of eee 
; yee SRD Woolston, Stamford (icy ee ee 

F 200 7.0 wey , J 


COLCHESTER. 
For Alterations and Additions to Farm Buildings, Stanway 
Hall. Mr. J. W. START, F.S.I., Architect, Cups Chambers, 
High Street, Colchester. 


Bolton. 


Gardner & Son, Coggeshall . : : . £1,483 0° 'O 
P1009. 18 Ce Orieur, Colchester . : : : : 1,190 ome) 
W. A. Chambers, Colchester . : C if tI,TS4 0M O 
: F, Dupont, Colchester. ‘ F - AJ1j077 FOO 
JOSEPH BULLOCK, Surveyor, T..J. Ward, Colchester.) . (9,092 oye 
A. Diss, Colchester . ‘ : 4 986 0 9 
. £100 0 oO R. BEAUMONT, Lexden (accepted) 913 0 0 
he . . Proprietor supplies all Bricks, Cement, Lime, Ballast and 
A 
67 10 0 Sand. 


CROMER. 
For Building Retort-house and Coal Stores (No. 1), and 
Chimney Shaft, Retort-stack of Five Retorts, &c., for the 


Carmarthen, for 


Cromer Gas and Coke Company (No. 2). Mr. JABEZ 

AL lo 90 97a Oe 10 CuuRCH, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer. 

1,650..0),.0 

1,465 0 O Contract No, 1 
J. Newman, Cromer ; £375 fo mmme) 
W. Neil, London . ‘ ; 308 oO oO 

Contract No. 2. 
» £993 17) 3 C. T. Laws, London . : 2LOPAORFO 
679 I0 9 W. Neil, London . : 193. O60 
B. C. Badham & Co., London : : “¢ £90.20 @ 
Willey & Co, Exeter . : : : ‘ . nd OO ee 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon &St., London, H.C. 
Binus o¥ Quanritixs, Spxcrrications & REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estarss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OF£ICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUZ’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 


“PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St.. Ponage: 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papsrs, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&e., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


a SHAEESPEHARE 
mp PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


“Y OCENEY & CO., Quarry Owners, 


Prices quoted on ap iieac n 
Railwey Station, for all vitienies of oy Delivery iat quyidort * 


BATH STONE ened specially to suit Architects’ 


Spevifications and Builders’ use. 
Address- YOCKNEY & CO, , Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, 


EDs BLOCK PAVING 


Accurately and with despatch. SPECIFICATIONS, REP ORTS, &e., 
METCHIM & SON, (Established 1847) 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C,, 
i d tual ti f all th 
“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 Pea or deat Wor in the be ta re ; : 
7 rawin, 
BOMErEAC able Es parent a" poncra, ‘eacing | Eat naan 
GLAZING)D. HULETT & 60, Lim, 
For Roofs, Skylights, and) 55 & 56 High Holborn, London. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ae: PLUMBING, 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. = 
—————________ HoT WATER, 
GROVER & CO. (Lim 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 
Write for Illustrations, Tes! ibhinia and full Pastipdiace 


QUANTITIES, &e., LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
20 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 
above descriptions of work in the best style 
S i M =) L_ - »4 L. i A D Sheets, &c., sent on application. 
Horticultural Work. G AS FITTI N G, 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
ENGINEERS: K."”’/ELEGTRIC BELLS. 
(sent post free). 


Work Carried Out under Efficient Management. 
Estimates and Designs upon application. 


_R.J. STEGGLES, 


34 Caversham Road, 
LONDON, 


(Mr. WuITE’s SysTEm), 


(QUEX iRON COMPANY, 


EILBURN, N.W. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tibes 
Railings, Gates, Sash weights, Nails, &¢. — 


ai ffices, & 

ROSSA Estimates and full eS i 
=) on application to 

= THOS. GREGORY & CO, 
Woop Pavinc AND STEAM 

: Joinery Works, 

' Clapham Junction, S.W 


bi 


June 13, 1890.] 


CULLEN. 


For Additions to Public Schools, Cullen, Aberdeen. 


Accepted Tenders. 
W. Duffus, Cullen, carpenter 
R. Gray, Deskford, mason 
W. Desson, Cullen, slater 
J. McKenzie, Cullen, plasterer 
J. Barclay, Buckie, plumber 
J. Masson, Cullen, painter 


. . 


DARWEN. 


For Alterations to Theatre Royal Buildings, Darwen, for New 


Post Office Premises, &c. 
WELL, Architects. 


Messrs 


Lloyd & Millward, Darwen. 


Vide ACRE Ie TP. is) 
SUPPLEMENT 
EDINBURGH. 

For Enlarging Threipmuir Reservoir, and Works in Connection. 

Messrs J. & A. LESLIE & REID, Engineers, Edinburgh, 
HL260-"0 0 k. B. Stuart, Dalry : ; : of, f1,587 ,O- 0 
E248 ho" O R.C. Brebner, Edinburgh. - : <- 92004" Om 0 
y 56 10 oO W. Wilson, Kirkliston  . : ; carr 8, O70—e Jatt 
pea eos oO D. McDonald & Son, Hawick 5 choy iter 
17 10 oO J. W. & G. Stratton, Edinburgh ., 5 s 25,01 Lowe 
; ; 614 0 J. Morris & Son, Edinburgh . ‘ ‘ shuts be Gua 
Henderson, Matthew & Co., Edinburgh ¢ 7,430 16 516 
J. Younc & Sons, Edinburgh (accepted) . 7,167 1 10 

8 : FOLESHILUL. 

»{ STONES & GRAD- | Fo, Building Villa Residence, Foleshill, Mr. AMos RANDLE, 


Architect, Coventry. Quantities by Architect. 


Atkinson, Leamington A : : , « £028: 0359.0 
DURHAM. Waters, Coventry : : . ‘ ; 214,509.00 
For Rebuilding County Bridges, for the Durham County Wootton, Coventry . : 589 o 6 
Council.’ Mr. CROzIER, County’ Architect, Shire Hall, Clarke, Foleshill . ; : : 5 , tne S SO 7 OME O 
Durham. Robinson, Coventry . ¢ : : : » 479 9 90 
Alden Grange Bridge. Kelley & Son, Foleshill : ; 5 ‘ - 449-18 40 
J. Kell, Durham a; . : ; UAn665St0. 0 HEATHERLEY BROS., Coventry (accepted ) . » 445 0 0 
W. & W. Scott, Newcastle-on-Tyne : 1,645.10) 0 GRAMPOUND ROAD. 
G. GRADON & SON, Durham (accepted) . 1,558 0 o | For the Erection and Completion of a new Dwelling-house and 
G. Gradon & Son, Durham (concrete instead Extensive Farm Buildings at Trenowth, Grampound Road, 
of stone foundations) : ; ; my Oe OW 40 for Mr. Robert Harvey. Mr. SILVANUS TREVAIL, Architect, 
Ironwork. Lemon Street, Truro. Quantities supplied by Architect. 
T. Sudron & Co, Stockton : 3 : 490 c oO Dwelling house. $ 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co, Stockton A5b —O: .O J. P. Berry, Plymouth . ap ete? 7), Stet te) 
Daddryshield I rid ye. W. Giles, jun, St. Austell. ; T,260$. 3 4'4 
J. Maddison, Coweshill, Weardale . ; ‘ 377 a OO R. Tiddy, Grampound 68 
G. Richardson, Burnfoot, St John’s Chapel, W. J. Gellard, Pentewan ; ; , rmuzu 7S oS 
Weardale. : : ‘ 5 : See sOL.U7 40 T. J. Smith, St. Austell : : : 1,F3587 395 
E. FAIRLESS, Wearhead, Weardale (accepied). 322 0 0 W. H. Smith, St. Austell | 8 
Killhope Mill Bridge. TetacobaSt: Austelluae (a0 Va et aQoPat? 
G. Richardson . ; ; F ; aL WEE Chamee 1 W. G. Blamey, Veryan 
J Maddison. ; : : ; #239 YO W. Hugh, Veryan ; : ‘ . Poon pS 
E. FAIRLESS (accepted) . : ; ; e250! 76°. 0 Lapthorn & Goad, Plymouth . : a S069 FO 
Killhope Footbridge. R Bennett, Grampound ) 
G. Richardson : : ; P : : 244 14 O T. Bennett, Grampound : é 990 I 6 
E. FAIRLESS (accep/ed ) ¥ . x . TAO AOneO A Richards, Grampound J 
J. Maddison ; Fe ; i ‘ : : 2329 10-50 W. P. Tippett, St. Columb ) F 
Nancy Pasture Footbridge. J. Startridge, Lanivet ple , go0 90 O 
G. Richardson ; ; : : : 239 16 6 JAMES JULIAN, Truro (accepted) .. i t 9347" 0 FO 
J. Maddison. r ; F ; Peel rome (8) | W. Trevena, Plymouth . : P A gt8 0 oO 
E. FAIRLESS (accepted ) ; ; : j ZLOMOwO W. H. Welsh, Truro. , ; ; 880 0 O 


STIORLAND S| 


Patent Warm-Air Generating 


MANCHESTER GRATE,| 
2 MADE IN EVERY DESIGN. : 
Adopted by the Principal School Boards 


throughout the Kingdom. 
SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


E. H. SHORLAND, | 
a St. Gabriel’s Works, Erskine St., Manchester. § 


WwW. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer, 
To H.M. Government, Council cf India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, de. 

Mathematical, Drawing, end Surveying Instruments of every 
description of the highest quality and finish, at tie most mode- 
rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade 
Address, 4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, 7 ondon, W.C. 
Also New Store. at 6A Vic’ oria Street. Westminster. 
GOLD MEDAL. Inzentions Exhibition, 1845. 


OSE BOILER. 


For 


1889—GOLD MEDAL, PARIS—1889 


And Seventeen other GoLp, SILVER, and BRoNzE MEDALS. 


W" WOOLLAMS & CO., 


Original Makers of 


ARTISTIC 
ALL-PAPERS, 


GUARANTEED 
FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


Special facilities for Printing Fxtra Widths and Lengths. 
ESTIMATES FOR PRIVATE PATTERNS FREE. 
Kindly note ‘‘Trade Mark,” a Bale of Wool branded W and 
two Lambs suspended. 


SoLE ADDRESS:—110 HIGH STREET (near MANCHESTER 
SQUARE), LONDON, W. 


“ PAPBOLINEUM 


AVENARIUS. 


Vorld-famed Preservative of Wood, Ropes, &., 


REGISTERED 
G3y3LSI93Y 


Heating 
Churches, 
Schools, 
Halls, & 
alt Public 


Cheapest, 
Safest, 
most 
Durable, 
and most 


placed, easily managed, easily removed, and easily repaired 
Tilustrated descriptive Price List on application to THE RED 
ROSE BUILER CO., LIMITED. CHESTER-LE-STRELT. 
TESTUIMONIAL.—Mr. F. Lynas, The Gardens, Moyallan IIcuse, 
Treland, writes:—‘‘Afier a most careful trial, I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying your Boiler ‘ Red Rose ’ is the most economical 
I have ever seen. This last week we hive used nothing but 
cinders (rom houses which the other boilers wouid not burn. 


te This Boiler will be shown, and every 
information given, at the National Co-operative 
Flower Show and Exhibition, Cry:tal Palace, 
from August 16 to 23, 1890. 


f ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITEOT. 
(Cj Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


and Preventive of Dampness in Walls. 


Used with immense success by Mi:itary Authorities, Board 
of Work:, Railway Comcazies, Tramwars, Mines, Builders, 
Contractors, Public Gardens, Estates, Brewers, &e. &c 


ANTIOXIDE 


(Registerel). 
Sure Preventive of Rust on all k'nds of Iron, Steel, ana 
other Metals. Protector of Paint on Woed or Iron, Fro 
tector and Preservative of Advertisem«nt Bills exposed to 
the weather. Finest Material for Producing Enamel Paints. 


Only to be had from 
PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, 


Or their authorised Agents 


A WARM BATH IN 10 MINUTES. 


THE REW PATENT ‘CALDA.” 


COST OF GAS, ONE PENNY 
EXCELSIOR GAS 
A) BATH, £5 0s. 
We! a. SHREWSBURY 
36 Gray’s Inn Rd., W.C. 


(Holborn End.) 


DEATH & DISABLEMENT BY ACCIDENT. 


THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company 


Assures £1,000 at Death and Full Benefits at £4 per annum. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £250,000. 80,000 Annual Policy-holders. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £285,000. 
Compensation Paid, £2,750,000, 


West End Office:—8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Head Office:-—64 CORNHILL, LONDON,E.C. 


LONDON BOARD SCHE 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health. Exhibition. 


} Secretaries. 


ATM 
| 


Hi 
‘ih 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at following very low prices : 1}X4} Dry Wainscot Oak, 
57s. 9d. per square; 1X4} ditto, 48s. ; 14x44 Pitch Pine, 28s. 6d. ; 
1x4 ditto, 233. yd. IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Heaa Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, $.W. 
Whaef and Sawmills :—537 King’s Road. Chelsea, S.W. 
Brauch Yard ;—65 Poland Street, Oxford Strest, W. 
Telephone 3,188, 


5) Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doore, Mou!de 


ings, Deals, &c, 
C 


(June 13, 1890. 
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THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


GRAMPOUND ROAD—continucd. 


Homestead Block. 
J. P. Berry, Plymouth ‘ 
I, J. Smith, St. Austell =: - 
W. Giles, jun., St. Austell. 
R. Tiddy, Grampound 
W. J. Gellard, Pentewan / 
Lapthorn & Goad, Plymouth . . 
W. H. Smith, St. Austell a 
J. Jacob, St. Austell of 
W. H. Welsh, Truro. 
W. Trevena, Plymouth 
W. G. Blamey, Veryan 
W. Hugh, Veryan 
JAMES JULIAN, Truro (accefied ) 
R. Bennett, Grampound ) 
T. Bennett, Grampound f . 
A. Richards, Grampound 
Woe: Tippett, St. Columb |. 
J. Startridge, Lanivet 4 


Distant Block. 


J. P. Berry, Plymouth 
W. G. Blamey, Veryan L 
W. Hugh, Veryan 5 : 
W. Giles, jun., St. Austell , 
lial Smith, St. Austell. 

R. Tiddy, Grampound ~ 

W. J. Gellard, Pentewan | 
Lapthorn & Goad, Plymouth 
JAMES JULIAN, Truro (accepted ) 
R. Bennett, Grampound *h 

T. Bennett, Grampound 
A. Richards, Grampound | 
W. H. Smith, St. Austell | 
J. Jacob, St. Austell | 
W. Trevena, Plymouth 
WP; Tippett, St. Columb | 
J. Startridge, Lanivet — 
Wied; Welsh, Truro : 


LEEDS, 


For Construction of Underground Urinal and W.C.’s, Briggate, 


Leeds. 
J. SCHOFIELD & SON, Leeds (accepted ) 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder's Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s, 6d. each ; by post, 1s. 8d, 

Twe've-inch best Ivory Seales, 7s. 6d. each, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE, 


Ask for ‘‘SURVEYING LIST.” 


W. WATSON & Sons, 


Opticians to H.M. Government, 


3138 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


"SPHINA x . el D CEMENT 


112 lbs, per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs, to lsinch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2 500 
meshes to squareinch. with less 
\ than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
\\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
\ and Hereford Water Works. 

% Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving, 


tt 
_j) ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test 3 parts’ 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs, 
per square inch ; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
Specially 


% : in the market. 

adapted for laying encaustic | 
tiles, making jo nts i in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, ie 
foundaticne, & 


Samy les ondtebeit for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ees D 1844. 
NATURAL PoRTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BLUE Lias Lrg, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway aud water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning and | Wins 


Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE- UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES | 
always on hand, | 


HASTINGS. 
For Supply of 690 Yards Run of Wrought-iron Fencing, 
Entrance gates, Standards, &c. Mr. eS H. PALMER, 


t sien : ° Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hy Eastin 
OG ts 896 19 3 Wilkes & Co., Darlaston «ye ee oeOnnomma 
t i Smith & Co., "Glasgow ; ‘ «AZ ET SiS 
coy OFA Zt 4 Coalbrookdale Company, Shropshire . : : +, 038,20 90 
812 0 oO W. Burbidge, Leicester F : « » 059,507 GO 
tics St. Pancras Iron Company, London . ,tiz; 655 0 oO 
» , 813.6 °6] J. Elwell, Birmingham  . . . « 9 SOOREG! 
a gt STS! avo Smith & ’Son, Birmingham . : : . 5002 096 
: 800 72 5 Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Cannon Street r 71555900 
' Main & Co, London . ; : f ; . | S4apeio oO 
: @ pad ls~ 0 Johnson & Cas Pall Mall . : é ; i? §1289O> *o. 
739 12 2 W. Brettall, Worcester : , f : . 4967 Oa 
eee Hill & Smith, London yar 483 0.0 
718 12 IRON WirE RopE Company, Westminster 
‘iti (accepted ) ey meee ge 
HYTHAE. 
, 97 5 512 90 For Laying a Water-main and Construction of a Reservoir, for 
the Corporation of the Borough of Hythe, Kent. Mr. 
ALEX. R. STENNING, 121 Canaon Street, Surveyor. 
. 396 0 Oo Quantities by Mew & Ovenden, 121 Cannon Street. 
Laying Forminz 
. 349 TS 50 Watey. -mains. Reservoir. 
334-47 Johnson & Co, London £557 O° 0 Feze Roe oD 
317 14 4 Wallace & Son, Maidstone , o* §20 SOS 560 0 oO 
; 5 Hayward & Paramor, Folkestone 499 0 o 481 0 Oo 
DL OO Stiff, Dover . : ; : « (425 - ore 625 0 Oo 
: 300 0 Oo W. M. Amos, Hythe . 427 OuRG 596 0 oO 
; AGe eauo BK. PALMER, Beckenham (ac- 
cepted ) - ; : 737 50 Mee 475 00 
287 19 11 J. Peattie, Oxford . 341, “ONO 638 0 oO 
Doleman, Dewsbury 20398 i aS ~ 
286 16 5 LEWES. 
ti For Carpenter’s Work, &c, in Building Cart-shed and Stores 
277d vio [9 at the Corporation Wharf, North’ Street, for the Lewes 
254 6 Town Council. Mr. A, HOLt, AORRUER Surveyor. 
‘a E. T. Card, Lewes : “SiG oo 
‘ 251) 90. £0 G Chapman, Lewes 146 7 6 
E. Verral, Lewes . ‘ 138 12 0 
H Knight, Lewes 138 I0 oO 
W. Wells, Lewes. 13I 0 Oo 
J Floyd, ‘Lewes . : 0. A233 40 
. £1,222 IO oO W. WALLER, Lewes (accepted) «4 121, 20 Bo 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, aid Open Fire 
anges, 

Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Wi inges, Pulleys, Bolis, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 

Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
Ilighest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 

London, 1862. 

* Model Dwelling,’ ’ New- 
Y castle Exhibition, 1887. f 
meas y7)) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
’ DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


DARK GREEN. 


For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO,, 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


ChimneyColumns 

Pointed, hooped, raised, and 

repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
AND 


Electric Bells 

Supplied and fixed. Esti- 

mates free Distance no 
object. 


TELEGRAMS— 
“RI ack burn Nottincham ’ 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


PSTAB.] LIMITED. Cis71. 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


Kor Carriageways, Fooiways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Cour ts, &c. 


J Un Small Sizes, =z, intonation, to, be outaned the Company 
(le CHAFF wee NIGHTINGALE’S 
| i GRINDING, | EVER FIRM 
AAI euecrerc ricrtrne, BEVELED | WOOD | BLOCK | FLOORING. 
esse VENTILATING, Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt. Grimsby 
st a PUMPING, &ec. ! _ Specialty: “BALTIC REDWOOD.” 
E. S. HIN DLE. ee Nas cna 18k ee 


NDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES -JDEADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITRCT. 
11 UREN VICTORIA STREET. | F 7 
Q Works—BOURTON, DORSET, j AL Price 2s.—Office 175 Strand, London, WC, 
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aS _ LONDON. LONDON—continued. 

For Rebuilding the Primrose, No. 53 Oxford Street, for Mr. | For Erection of Kensal Road Mission Premises. Messrs. 
W. G. Dickinson. Mr. EDWARD CLARK, Architect, 432 ALFRED R. PiTrE & Son, Architects, 5 Bloomsbury 
West Strand. Square. 

Drew & Cadman : : F : 2,428 oO O Martin & Barclay . : . : , 82,657 FO.9 O 
Kearley & Co. . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , 2,318 90 O Treasure . : : ; : ; ; + HIj2Re OU 0 
FE. toms. . : : ‘ é : : [2.2206 OF 0 Sealy ‘ : : : ; : f , “E4570. 9 
Gould & Brand. : ‘ : : vie? T1608 OF 0 Eyears . ‘ : , : . ; v T,A20040™4 O 
Grover & Co. . . : : : , i DIGG™0 Lo Barrett & Power- ..  »:- «+s . . © 3,368 OF © 
Patman & Fotheringham . : ‘ ; a. ae ve ee he Gregory & Co. . : ° : . , yat(T, 35/4 OO 
Spencer & Co. . : : : F a ae OS Our0 4 0 Godson & Sons : . ‘ . . cn iG5/ee o 5S 
T.L.Green - . ’ 2 3 f : (uz OA0urO. 0 Olver & Richardson . A 3 ; : . 933° tO 40 
J. ANLEY (accepted) . . : : ; Fg? Che 0. -O James Smith & Sons : ° : . . °1;329 ~0 10 

Oldrey & Co. . - , : 5 . . 1,292 0 0 

For Painting Exterior Wood and Ironwork of Workhouse and Scharien & Co. : : ‘ : : 452371 0 GO 
Infirmary Premises, for the Guardians of St. Leonard, Chinchen . : , ; ; ; ; ust. LiaelOm eo 
Shoreditch. Mr. F. J. SMITH, Architect, 272 Winchester | For Sundry Works to Jones's Hotel, Rye Lane, Peckham. 

| House. Mr. ALBERT E, PRIDMORE, Architect,,2 Broad Street 

Thomerson & Sons, Hackney Road. : 771925, -0° 6 Buildings. 

ae oe Road wetns . 1O7G OO F. P. TREWEEKE (accepted). 

7. & S. Bowyer, West Dulwich j : 3 hs 3 z For Rebuilding No. 49 Great Portland Street, for Mr. Joshua 

as! Rice Clapham Road ; 921 0 0 Thompson. Mr, ALBERT E, PRIDMORE, Architect, 

ied : ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 ae 

W. McSweney, Lower Sloane Street ; C 897.0 0 R aa sete Street Buildings. 6 

G. Flaxman, Southgate Road . : - ‘ 613 0 0 H. in cy Cc ‘ 5 ‘ ‘ ; UAC ae 

J. Ivory, Great Cambridge Street (accepted) . 589 @ Oo J Crane oat ; : ; cae + ee = 
ee ; , Killby & Gayford eee Ste a ee ko) ke 

For Building Stables, Carriage Shelter, &c., Queen’s Club, L, Fi LUNDY (accepted) 2 [50RD 


West Kensington. Mr. ALEXANDER PAYNE, Architect, ; : 
For Iron and Concrete Fire-escape, Stairs and Lavatory 


4 Storey’s Gate. on 
S. Pocock . . : : , : 4 bl. 250g- 03 0 Buildings at the Workhouse, Bethnal Green. Messrs. 
Dove Bros. ; ; F : : ' Akt, 12 cen O8 50 A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street. No 
PEbereeOyCE fs rte © ~~ * 1,120 0 0 Quantities. 

William Longmire & Co... . . 1,098 0 of Flew & Co. j devpeld etgaecth 8 ie 9 teh Cer OS. © 
Charles Cox pee pees feel hee ge G. | Badhamde Coy. 5 RR 897 9 O 
pee ert be eS r.087' "0, 0 | | JAHOLTAND; Poplar (accepted) «  . + + 79479 0 
Perry & Co. . ; ? : ; it.c70t oF 0 Barrett & Power (w7thdrawn) . d : « 74590, 0 
Hidekealea . : : : : ‘ 1,c69 oO G| For Painting and other Works at the Poor Law Infirmary, 
Patman & Fotheringham . ‘ 2 ‘ oe 1.O00-. OF 0 Paddington. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, 15 
G. S. C. Williams & Son . : ; pl felch ee ae’ Leadenhall Street. -No Quantities. 

Stimpson & Co. ‘. ; , ; : eaT.O708' OF OC Vigor & Co. ‘ ; , : , . £3887 070 
Hill Bros. . : a ; f : ; SP ny02 5" Or 0 Handover . . ; . . ; . . 3870-0 
William Downs - ; : 3 ‘ PES OOF O- 0 Philips. ¢ a ‘ ‘ i : F 2.3500 Fies-C 
Langler & Pinkham . : : : ‘ Sit O79e"0) 40 Carthew. ‘ ‘ : ; : ‘ s 300 1640 
HALL, BEDDALL & Co, (accepied) : Et O40" 0-6 FOXLEY, King Street (accepied ) : : w298"' 016 

a 


THE CHEAPEST, 


STRONGEST, 
AND BEST 
IN THE MARKET. 
RAARARRPR LLLP LI ALIA 
we KINDLY 
i 
Ventilators COMPARE = J 
GIBBS’ Patent j nia 3 Ace ne 
Weatherproof et i ih | ges \ PRICE AND Sinclar he 
‘Soil Pipe emer Soil Pipe 
ie San pe MAKE. Ventilator. 


GIBBS’ Patent Weatherproof Extractor, No. 3, Registered Design. 
we are now supplying our PATENT WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS made to our 


our No. 1 (Plain Pattern). They are made of heavy Gauge Galvanised Steel, those of 


12-inch diameter and upwards being rivetted throughout, rendering them totally independent of solder in all structural parts. In addition all 
outside edges are fitted with beads which add considerably to their appearance and stability. A glance at our Price List will show that they 
are at the same time the CHEAPEST VENTILATORS in the Market as well as the most efficient. SEE TESTIMONIALS. 


GUE and all further particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


QN, WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 
H JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Telegrams— Ventilation, Liverpool,’’ Telephone—No, 1,389. 


We have pleasure in stating } 
No. 8 Registered Design as above, at the same price as 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALO 


JOHN GIBBS & 


S 
27 SOUT 


[3] HYGIENIC WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 
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SUPPLEMENT SSS 


LONDON— continued. LONGFLERT. 
For Altering the Old Well Street College, Hackney, into an | For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the Ansty Arms, Longfleet, 
Auxiliary Workhouse, for the Guardians of the Poor of Poole. Mr. H. F. J. BARNES, Architect, Poole. 
Bethnal Green. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, T. J. Tilsed, Longfleet . : j : - £1,368 Io oO 
15 Leadenhall Street. No Quantities, R, Habgood, Longfleet . : . . o 1300, Ong 
Gee Todd rs . ; ‘ A .44,520e0T0O D. Hitching, Parkstone . ; °. +. ge) Oe oe 
Martin Wells & Co. . : : ; ; ; «4, 502800120 W. Scott, Upper Parkstone . : , . 978 0 oO 
Oliver & Richardson ; ‘ a « .3,920n00 40 A. SAUNDERS, Longfleet (accepted). . » 809 IO .O 
W. Johnson. ee cae’: , - 3,855 0 O| J. Barfoot, Longfleet (withdrawn) . -, 20) Boome 
W. & oF. Croaker, . F : : : 72 3) /S0msOerO LYNTON 
Wa Shtimun, hmens su “tee 4 6) MOR comtoeO For Building Banking Premises, Lynton, for the Devon and 
J. Holland ; ; oe ; . 3743 0 0 For Building Banking Premises, Lynton, coat ee 
J. Edmunds é ‘ ; : ‘ ; : 3,425 byes ae, Banking coed Limited. Mr, A, ’ 
BARRETT & POWER, Hackney (accepted) . 2,970 0 0 J. feeoue Re = a 
For Alterations and Additions to No. 57 Gloucester Road, Jones Bros, Lynton. : } “ . .* R620 Te 
Camberwell. Mr. WILLIAM A. Lurr, M.S.A, Architect, Hancock & Cook, Barnstaple . : : . “j550°%e oO 
65 Chancery Lane. Ridge & Sanders, Barnstaple . : : - 1,480 0 0 
Larke éoSod t yahtnd, opal 4 Tata sho als bo BARWICK & SILLIFANT, Barnstaple (accepted) 1,395 © 0 
Stevens Bros. . : : : ; : » HROSSINO. 0 
Walker 02. | Mei at wael 269 806,25 20 Re PEMBROKE. nie % 
Shipton , j , ; ; ‘ : . 876 0 o| For Building Buttresses and Restoring Stone- ressings of 
Sloman, : ; ; ; : : eiaSiAAG’ O Llantoid Church, Pembrokeshire. Messrs, GEORGE 
Mice i ; : : , Tae tonto ee a ae papas Carmarthen. Zins 2 AL 
7 ; . V. MORGAN (accepted . . . ‘ 2 
For Heating Apparatus, &c., for the Hammersmith § nagogue, i : ; 
Brook Green. Mr. Driissa Josupi, F.RLBA, Arehi Haulage of material mot inelaiegs 
tect, 17 and 18 Basinghall Street. : i 2 PENARTH. 
Strode & Co.. ee ae ; : .£92 0 o| For Improvement Works, Marine Parade, Penarth. Mr. J. 
Rosser & Russell . ; a ‘ ; MOA IG ..0 Court, Surveyor. 
Musgrave S., COs) bait ometan pute) ah eran Be 49.02 6 T. Rees, Ely, Cardiff Cl yall + «£5744 ea 0 
W. J. Fox (accepted)... es oe, «4p 2 6 | Jp Allen, Cardiff . >. | | enone 
For Construction of Five Warehouses, Lauderdale Buildings, J.C. Pearson, ae : ’ eamag ; one cone 
Aldersgate Street. Mr. DeELissa JosepH, F.R.I.B.A.,| + SMITH, Roath (accefled)-.  . .. ». 1,664 9 5 
Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall Street, SHEFFIELD. . 
C. Cooke & Coney. For Construction of Three Storm Water Overflows, Penistone 
For Internal Distempering and Painting at the Poplar and Road. Mr. G. ALSING, Engineer,’ 1c8 Norfolk Street, 
Steer Sick Asylum, Bromley, London. Messrs. A. & C. B Spats Son, Shefiéld £260 0 © 
ARSTON, Architects, 15 L street. ‘ . Powe on, She 0 oe 
a ) ects, 15 Leadenhall Street. No Quan r. Eyre, Sheffield (accepted ) ‘ f if ie sg: Wr 
Webb , 5 5 5 5 : . z £850 0 oO: SOUTHEND. 
Robey . : : : : , ‘ ; - 545 © ©] For Improvement Works, Essex Street. Mr. P. Dopp, Sur- 
Hornett , 5 : » S4OxhO gto veyor, Alexandra Street, Southend. 
Ellis » 498 0,0/ L.Mayes, Southend . |. . °.) | guuueemnee 
Lilley. , ; A ‘ : : : » 487-0..0 E. Iles, Wimbledon . , 3 ‘ ‘ 343,130 8 
DERBY, Bromley (accepted ) ; : , 4190 60 G. BELL, Tottenham Hale, N. (accepted) » 302 0 3 


Offices: 


Telegraphic Addresses: Head 


IS, Lt. 


=> fa "E* EZ. LONDON DEPOTS. 


Chief Offices “ G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 
and Quarries OOLITE, BATH,” . Paddington. 
eR peace tee ONO THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a L. & 8. W. R. Bietion, 
Pee yeh ALF position to supply every description of Bath Stone ee 
COMBE DOWN. from any and all of the quarries previously owned | EVERY KIND OF STONE 
STOKE GROUND. by IN STOCK. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND, Pictor & Sons, R. J. Marsh & Co,, | UNLIMITED SELECTION. 
MONK'S PARK. Rendell, Saundere & Co.,Ld. Limited. SPECIAL SIZES READILY 
CORSHAM DOWN. ; - OBTAINED. 
CORNGRIT Isaac Sumsion, 8. BR. Noble. 
; , «a PROMPT DESPATCH. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 
THE BARD. Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches, Price One Shilling. Free by Post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
NOLO LP Ic NII . 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the Publishers, 


GILBERT Woop & CoO., i775 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BUT T'S parent “ SAFETY” BRICK 
E FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
=» LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &0. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


. Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
LOOR WITH GUTTERING, C. G. TEBBUIT, Patentec, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, U.C- 
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eetpaciee a SWINDON. WANSTEAD —continued. 
For Building Primitive Methodist Chapel, Schoolroom and Two Wellington Road. 


Classrooms, Gorse Hill, Swindon. 
G. Wiltshire, Swindon oe ft Saye L. Bottoms . . £359 One 
T. Colborne, Stratton ‘ Sek) 3 J. Reeves 270n 8 
G. H. Wheeler, Abingdon mate |) J. Burrill Ue Be 
WANSTEAD. Paned ewrn| POCee AY ae mo 
For Road Improvement Works, for the , Hap sOle act) “4 
Mr. JOHN T. BRESSEY, See | Ppl ara oe aia Woestae ery sy i 5 
Marlborough Road. See aS a o Oo 
L. Bottoms, Wandsworth £650 0 0 Jesse Jackson a3) 12.0 
G. G. Rutty, Bromley-by-Bow 570 0. 0 joseph fagkson ; a O fo) 
E. Wilson, Walthamstow fora 06D JOBS Ee Sees (accepted ) Z i 4 
ae Tee & Fry, Greenwich 438 Oo oO Bue ae, ae *Gank 
esse Jackson, Leyton. Ot 
J. Burrill, Manor Park 493 5 Sut) SESE a 278 Oo O 
202.10 _ 9 L. Bottoms . : : : : 7 
G. Impey, Wanstead . 384 18 oO Jesse Jackson 255 0 0 
J. Reeves, Walthamstow 377 a tie E. Wilson 240 0 O 
Joseph Jackson, Forest Gate A Doe 5 "Reeves 227) 7019 
JOHN JACKSON, Plaistow (accepted ) R7ee Om Cs. ik Burrill 210 LO" 0 
Surveyor’s estimate. ; : : 263" 07 3 G. G. Rutty. 2 ely 
Spratthall Road. Woodham & Fry. 180 0 O 
John Jackson : : od rie 366 0 O G. Impey | et Go ee 
L. Bottoms . 243" 0° oO Joseph Jackson... ve pines) 0g a RS 
G. Impey 176 10 O JOHN JACKSON (accepted) . : . . 2255 Cee 
ee & eae 16fatOWO Surveyor’s estimate ; : ; . Beane Hee, 
mero it 155 oO O : 
G. G. Rutty. Hall Road. 
E. Wilson. . ; : ; 2 Oe i L Bottoms . . - : : 387 9.0 
Jesse Jackson. , : d ‘ ; nooo Lo G. G. Rutty. ZIORLO Re 
Joseph Jackson , BA 1s 6 E. Wilson 3008 ORS 
J. REEVES (accepted) . 127 eG J. Reeves 278 9 O 
Surveyor’s estimate. ” : é 192 211 G. Impey . : 274 | LOL O 
Sylvan Road. Woodham & Fry cache saa 
L. Bottoms . : : P 597 0 0 John Jackson 225 0 90 
J. Reeves 178 0 0 Joseph Jackson 206 19 6 
J. Burrill 475 oe Jesse Jackson. A 203 9 9 
G. G. Ruttey 49 0. 0| i BURRILL (accepled) . 182 10 0 
ie wilson , : 445 0 0 Surveyor’s estimate 282 5 90 
oodham & Fr 
John Jackson ‘ es ; . TOTTINGTON. . 
es Jackson 399 0 o| For Building St. Mary’s Church, Shien eae neat 
.impey . : . . 206 15° 0 Tottington. Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 
JOSEPH JACKSON (accepted ) 386 11 6 29 Princess: Street, Manchester. 
Surveyor’s estimate. 41s 19 41 THOMPSON & BRIERLEY, Bury (accepted) £3,100 9 0 
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ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE'S WORKS; WORCESTER. 
LONDON DEPOT:— 31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 
375 Kennington Road, 8.H. “eainaeet MANCHESTER. 


T. J. STURGEON & GO., 2 Broad St. Buildings, Eo 
Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


THe LANE, END WORKS, Lim” 


i A General Manager—T. FREEMAN.) 
London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phcenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
GLAZED 


BRICES: 
CLAY—Non-absorbent and Ferruginous. 


GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 


BRI CKS.—-Please specify’ 


"Can roy at GLAZED TILES, Bp i 


With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and CEiLINGS. 
N.B.—These cannot detach through Vibration or Dam. 
Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOUSE, inc -uding 
Messrs. SPIERS & PoND’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 

was cafried out by the LANE END Works, Limited. 


L.E.W. 
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Bernina 


WATER, High and Low Pressure, Improved Low Pressure Steam, and Improved 


Moist Hot Air Apparatus. 


EZ: BWI TIEA TION. 


EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES AND PLANS FREE. 


COMYN CHING & CO., CASTLE STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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WEST BROMWICH. TRADE NOTES. 


For Construction of Earthenware Pipe Sewers (7} miles), with 
Manholes, Ventilators, Flushing Chambers, and Works Messrs. BARD, THompson & Co, ventilating engineers, 
connected, West Bromwich. Mr, Joun T, EAYRS, | London and Glasgow, have introduced their improved system 
Borough Engineer. of ventilating into the New Dumbarton Hospital erected at 
J. Biggs, Birmingham . : . - £9,538 15 3 Dumbarton, their improved patent self-acting exhaust venti- 
G. Bell, Fee to hack . : . - 8,791 © 0} Jators being used for the extraction of the vitiated air. 
Ped ep hate, BBpe wor , > s ge Se Moree THE whole of the exit doors of the new Tivoli are fitted with 
J. Dickson, St. Albans, : : ; . AO, 577 eLs 10 : : : 
Messrs. Joseph Kaye & Sons’ patent fittings, and the internal 
Jevons & Son, Dudley. : ; : 520,930" TA MO, ; ; h ethane 
Holme & King, Liverpool ‘ ; ‘ . 79%9 8) oO doors with their patent pus -and-pull locks. 
S. & E. Bentley, Leicester : : : MeN eTA7 FOOL A NEw clock has just been made and fixed for the parish 
WALKDEN & Co, Wigan (accepted). - 7,c90 18 2 | church at Alton, Hants, by Mr. J. W. Benson (church turret 


. 


For Improvement Works, West’ Bromwich. Mr. JOHN clock maker to H.M. the Queen), of Ludgate Hill and Old 
Eayrs, Borough Engineer. Bond Street, London. It is made with all the latest improve- 


Harwood, Lambert, Richard and Baker Streets. ments, and shows the time upon a copper dial 8 feet in diameter. 


G. Trentham, Handsworth i } , £1,025 o o| The clock chimes the celebrated St. Mary’s, Cambridge, 
Walkden & Co, West Bromwich : 2 99 o o| Quarters upon the second, third, fourth and seventh bells of a 
J. White, Handsworth .. : ; . 838 10 1 | Peal of eight, and the hours upon the tenor, which weighs 
Jones & FITZMAURICE, Birmingham (accepled) 804 16 7 | 20 cwt. 

King Street. THE Wellingborough Rural Sanitary Authority have 
G. Trentham . : : : : : a ASA GRD instructed Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, to prepare 
Walkden & Co.. - : 5 ; : » 318.0 a scheme for the water supply of Earl’s Barton as an alterna- 


J. White. i : : et ZO2KEY tive to a scheme previously submitted by a local engineer. 


JONES & cae epee ree PVT Bs 284 19 THE plumbing, hydraulic and sanitary engineering business 
oppice Street, of Messrs. Ross & Murray, Abbey Street, Dublin, has been 


OoON0 0 


Tae i ; ; ; y : : oA 5 ° | sold and transferred to the well-known firm of sanitary plumbers, 
Jones & iuisavacrica ‘ : ; ; oe ° | Messrs. Maguire & Son, Dublin Sanitary Works, to Dawson 
Witte Cpr ; ; ; : : ing br. Street, Dublin. Mr. Wm. R. Maguire, the head of the firm, is 
J. (accepted ) . Riob She f : : BOP EIT Han Associate of the~ Institute of Civil Engineers of Ireland, a 
Cutrall © Lewis Bigminetan fie’ ieesohie sanitary surveyor certificated by the Sanitary Institute of Great 
Jones & iatnnansiee 8 : 5 i ; 185 12 8 Britain, and a registered master plumber. 
G. Trentham . ; ; : ; A 3 ESo' bio: Fo AT the meeting of the Harrogate Town Council the House 
J. WHITE (accepted) . 4 ; . 165 16 6 | Committee was instructed to select a site for a new punip-room 


for the sale of magnesia water, and a caretaker’s house ; to 


For Building Two Dwelling-houses for Messrs. Arnold, Perrett | Consider the character of the works, and draw instructions for 


& Co, Limited, Woolacombe-Morthoe. Mr. ARNOLD | the architect, and report, with a view to the sanction of the 
THORNE, Architect, Barnstaple. Local Government Board being obtained. 


WOOLACOMBE-MORTHOE. 


E. Ellis, Bideford : £1,609 0 o CHRIST CHURCH, Coventry, has been enriched by the addi- 
A. Slee, Ilfracombe . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ » 1,520 0 ©O| tion of a handsome carved oak reredos of the Early Decorated 
W. R. Irwin, Morthoe_, ‘ ; » - 1,489 0 0©| period of architecture. The centre portion, or reredos proper, 
J. Thorne, Barnstaple ‘ : : ‘ - 1,485 o o| is carried the whole length of the window, and divided into 
W. Slee, Morthoe : ‘ i : » 1,485 © o| three bays by crocketed buttresses and pinnacles, The centre 
T. BEER, Woolacombe (accepled) , : 1,399 Io © | bay contains the sacred monogram and gabled and crocketed 
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MAW & CO., LIMITED, will forward on application Pattern Books or Special Designs, with Estimates 
for all kinds of Floor and Wall Tiling. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Show-rooms of 
their appointed London Agents, Messrs. W. B, SIMPSON & LONS, 100 St Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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mould ; the two side bays have traceried and carved panels of | ness, or that good walnut is very scarce, and can be more 
wheat ard vines. On either side of the altar are traceried | advantageously disposed of at home. If shippers rake the 
panels, continued to the north and south walls of the chancel. | country over for cheap stock to unload upon the English 
The sides consist of traceried panels, with carved buttresses | markets they evidently find the business profitable, but it is 
dividing this portion from the centre, and crocketed and | certain that the odds and ends sent across the water do not 
moulded gables with carved finials. The work has been | command very high prices. When sold without reserve the 
carried out by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham, London | stock often goes for less than its worth. So much is said in 
and Liverpool. disparagement of the policy of shippers in sending poor logs 

THE scheme of Mr. Nicholson Lailey, which has obtained | and lumber to England, that it would seem the practice would 
a favourable opinion from Sir Joseph Bazalgette, C.B., has | diminish, but the same old complaint is heard month after 
been adopted for the drainage of Guildford. The schemes | month and year after year. The question naturally arises, 
submitted were five in number, by the following engineers :— | Who gets the good walnut? It may be more profitable to sell 
Mr, Wentworth Sheilds, Messrs, Shone & Ault, Mr. F. Beesley, | it at home, but it would seem that in paying ocean freight on 
Mr. Radford and Mr. Nicholson Lailey. The estimate for the | Shipments the better policy would be to ship nothing but good 
latter scheme is about 70,000/, stock. 


AN expenditure of 3,500/. has been decided on by the THE mineral palace now being erected at Pueblo, Col, will 
Rochdale Corporation for the extension and improvement of | Cost about 250,000 dols. It will be of handsome design. All 
the gasworks. It is preposed to erect five inclined retorts | parts of the building will be made of the products of Colorado’s 
similar to those in use at Rheims. It is claimed for these | Mines, the owners in all the counties in the State having sent in 
retorts that they charge and discharge speedily, and effect a | their choicest and richest specimens. In the interior will be 
saving in the cost of production. seen every variety of mineral production, from stone and coal 
to pure gold, the value of which will be at least 750,000 dols, 
It is intended to be a permanent exhibit, open every day the 

year round, and its originators desire to have the choicest 
AMERICAN NOTES. specimens of mineral wealth from every State in the Union 
A BALTIMORE paper, speaking of the iron trade, says the represented side by side with the resources of Colorado, in- 
blast furnace capacity of the country is increasing at a cluding building stone, granite and marble. ; 
tremendous rate. On November 1, 1887, the aggregate annual AT the recent meeting of the Western Pennsylvania Engi- 
capacity of the completed furnaces in the entire country was | neers’ Society the committee appointed to confer with the 
10,990,993 net tons, and by November 1, 1889, these figures | American Society of Civil Engineers, with a view to the 
had grown to 13,168,233 net tons, an increase of 2,177,240 tons | federation of the engineers’ societies of the United States, 
intwo years. On November 1 last there were twenty-seven | made a partial report. They stated that they did not think it 
new stacks under construction, and on January I ten additional practicable to unite the local societies into branches under the 
furnaces were under way. Since then work has been com- | direction of a protectorate. The committee holds that there 
menced upon not less than fifteen more furnace stacks, the are a large number of engineering societies in the United 
larger part of them in the Southern States. Most of these | States, each with its local wants, peculiarities, &c., and existing 
new stacks are of the largest dimensions, and when blown in | under different circumstances, and to put them under the plan 
they will be enormous producers. of government mentioned would prove unsuccessful, if not 

FRoM the way English receivers of stocks of walnut logs | disastrous to them. They recognised, however, that, despite 
and lumber keep up their complaint regarding the inferior | the important factor civil engineering is in the progress of this 
quality of the larger portion of all arrivals, the constant shortage | country, those interested in the work have but little weight 
in supplies of prime grade always in demand, and the super- | when there is legislation, &c, pertaining to it. This is due to 
abundance of poor stuff, it appears, the Vorth-western Lumber- | their forces not being combined. In view of this, they sug- 
man, Chicago, says, that many American shippers regard | gested that the American Society and other engineering asso- 
England as a dumping ground, that they do not know their busi- | ciations of the country form a federation, which shall leave to 
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And is specially recommended for protecting the above from the injurious effects of SB Eta ATR. 
IT Is THE MOST DURABLE AND EFFECTIVE PAINT EXTANT. 


NON-POISONOUS LIQUID PAINTS. 


These are beautifully prepared and are of the highest quality, possessing great body and covering power. ALL SHADES, 
Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials Post Free. 
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BACHELORS’ WALK, DUBLIN. 


AUTOMATIC PATENT 


FOLDING ADJUSTMENT 


In every quality ard style. Town and Country Houses, & 
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each society its individuality, to be governed by a council, | shield is dug out to the edge of the great cylinder. Then the 
whose members shall be delegates from the constituent ; hydraulic jacks are again started, and slowly but irresistibly 


societies, chosen on a basis of numerical representation. The 
council will have control of matters of general interest alone. 
The report was approved. 


THE Chicago Yournal of Commerce says iron is more and 
more in demand for buildings. The mammoth structure that 
will replace the whilom “ Madison Square Garden” in New 
York city will require 3,0c0,000 lbs. of wrought and 500,000 lbs. 
of cast-iron. That is equal to 1,750 net tons, which would 
employ a blast furnace of 150 tons daily capacity twelve days 
to produce. 

THE Intercontinental or Three Americas Railway is a 
project for establishing a railway link between the United 
States and the South American Republics. The Rad/way 
World, Philadelphia, says:—A large amount of railway 
mileage has already been constructed or isnowrapidly being built, 
in Mexico and various South American countries, which would 
conveniently serve as portions of an intercontinental line, and 
the rapid progress of railway improvements in a number of 
those nations which is represented by roads running in eastern 
and western directions, render the task of creating a great 
through route between the Three Americas, with feeders or 
auxiliary lines leading to adjacent points, much less difficult 
than it appeared to be a few years ago. 


THE railway tunnel under the St. Clair River between 
Port Huron, Mich., and Sarnia, Ont , at which 600 men are at 
work, is progressing at the rate of 15 feet a day. More than 
1,200 feet of the tunnel proper is now ready on the Michigan 
side and goo feet on the Canadian. The tunnel is over 
6,0co feet long. The approaches are equally long, so that the 
entire length will be more than two miles. Of this distance 
2,310 feet are under the river, 2,390 feet on the Michigan land 
side, and 2,1co on the Canadian This is an iron cylinder 
tunnel, neither brick nor stone being used in its construction, 
a mammoth iron tube built in sections under ground. The 
method of construction is simple. A great cylinder, weighing 
more than 60 tons, 20 feet in diameter and 16 feet long, is 
driven into the blue clay, which constitutes the entire bottom of 
the river, by the use of hydraulic power with as much ease as 
cakes of soap can be carved out of a general mass. Inside this 
cylinder, which is called a shield, twenty-two men are at work 
removing the dirt. As fast as the shield is pushed forward, 


the immense iron tube moves another 2 feet into the solid 
earth ahead of it. Each jack has a power of 3,000 tons, 
and the combined power behind the shield is more than 
400,000 tons. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


A New Bath.—Messrs. George Smith & Co., of the Sun 
Foundry, Glasgow, and No. 1 Dowgate Hill, London, E.C., 
have recently patented and placed on the market a new bath. 
The exterior ornamentation, which, as will be seen by the 
accompanying drawing is of a very artistic description, is cast 
on the sides, front and end of the bath, and thus gives greater 
scope for decoration than by the old method of stencilling. The 
decorations can be made to suit any style of bath-rcom, and 
the colourings being richly varnished and stoved at the same 
time as the process of enamelling is going on, enables the 


decorative work to be washed and cleaned as required without 
injury. The baths are complete in themselves, requiring no 
wood-casing whatever, which, taking into consideration the 
expense incurred in having the bath encased in ornamental 
woodwork, will at once be seen to be an immense advantage 
and great saving of expense. The discharge arrangement is of 
the simplest form, its simplicity, indeed, being one of its 
recommendations, ‘There is no complicated gearing which 
would be liable to get out of order, and the trap being above 
the floor level is easily accessible. We have no hesitation in 


which is about 2 feet at a time, the clay thus brought inside the | saying that these baths will meet a long-felt want for houses of 
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PHEENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


5? CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS, 


W. C. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 


ANCASTE® STONE, 
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ANCASTER, NEAR GRANTHAM. 
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| LONDON SHOW RSOM ISS. QUEEN VICTORIAST Ec. 


G. WRIGHT & CO, 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitcher 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 

Railing, &c. 


Coil Cases. 
“Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Heartks. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE.” 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854, | 


ac aC 
= MODERATE RATES. 
} 


BOX TUNNEL, G@. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
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a superior description, and feeling confident of their apprecia- 
tion, we have much pleasure in calling our readers’ attention to 
them, 


THE FATE OF THE BETTERMENT SCHEME. 


ON Monday the committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to consider the London Streets (Strand Improve- 
ment) Bill, which is promoted by the London County Council, 
and in which the principle of betterment is sought to be intro- 
duced, met under the presidency of Mr. H. H. Fowler. 

Mr. Pope, Q.C., as counsel for the Bill, said the first thing 
of which he wished to remind the committee was the actual 
position of the County Council as an authority promoting such 
a Bill as this. The London County Council, as the successors 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, came as an authority 
charged with such duties as public improvement under special 
circumstances. They came not merely for the first time as a 
directly representative body to deal with these question, but 
they came for the first time as a representative body having no 
dependence excepting upon the rating of the metropolis for the 
carrying out of such improvements. The coal and wine dues 
no longer existed in aid of such improvements. It was quite 
true that the coal and wine dues were withdrawn from the im- 
provement fund, so to speak, of the metropolis before the 
County Council came into existence. The amount of those 
coal dues was a very serious sum in aid of all these improve- 
ments. Fourpence to the City and 9d. to the Metropolitan 
Board, out of a total of 13¢, was until 1838 applicable to the 
general purposes of the improvement of the metropolis, and 
although it was quite true that in 1888 and 1889 the portion 
which was allocated and continued by Parliament to the 
Metropolitan Board was confined to the freeing of outlying 
bridges, still up to1888 there was an annual payment in aid of any 
rateability for public improvements amounting to as much as 
330,000/. to the Metropolitan Board ; 339,000/. represented a 
rate of 2}d. over the entire rateable value of the metropolis, 
130,000/. being the product of 1d. in the pound ; so that they 
had a popular representative body coming to face these public 
improvements for the first time, being dependent entirely upon 
the rateability of the metropolis to pay the expenses, charged 
with a duty of economy as well as_ of efficiency and 
deprived of one of the very means in aid which had been 
found previously so valuable. No wonder, then, that the 
London County Council looked around to see what principle, 


equitable alike to themselves, to the public, and to the owners of 
property, ought to be adopted, in order that these public im- 
provements might be fairly and reasonably carried out. Nobody 
was more conscious than he was of the imperfections with 
which the case on behalf of that principle had been presented. 
It was perhaps inevitable, from its novelty and from the cir- 
cumetance that they were unable to bring before them any aid 
in the shape of what was called expert evidence other than that 
which belonged to the County Council itself. He was not 
surprised at it; he was not dismayed at it, because the last 
source from which he should expect to find evidence in favour 
of a change of method would be in the very profession which 
gained its wealth by the pursuance of the old method. As long 
as the world had existed those who by craft gained their wealth 
were the last to propose any change in the administration of 
that craft, whether it were shrines at Ephesus or conduct of 
compensation cases in London ; and just as the cry “ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians” was powerful in the days of Paul, so 
he could not help recollecting the enthusiasm with which his 
friend Mr. John Horatio Lloyd was received at the annual 
dinner of the surveyors when he proposed as a toast, “ The 
Lands Clauses Act, and may it never be amended.” The 
chairman of the committee in one sentence put the contest of 
principle upon the right basis when he said :-—“ The case for 
betterment is this, that by the expenditure of public money in 
this locality a large quantity of property has obtained an un- 
earned increment of value owing to the expenditure, and there- 
fore that section of property ought to be called upon to con- 
tribute.” That, illustrated in a hundred ways, had formed the 
topic of discussion in standard American law books. He 
quoted from “ Dillon on Municipal Corporations,” vol. ii. 
p.75Os-= 

“ Special benefits to the property assessed, that is, benefits 
received by it in addition to those received by the community 
at large, is the true and only solid foundation upon which local 
assessments can rest, and to the extent of special benefits it is 
everywhere admitted that the Legislature may authorise local 
taxes or assessments to be made.” 

That was the principle of betterment. The foundation 
of it was the special benefit, and not only had that principle 
been recognised in legislation in this country, but the conten- 
tion of the other side that the machinery to be employed should 
be the machinery of recoupment rather than of assessment 
involved exactly the same principle, and it became simply a 
question of convenience of machinery. He maintained that 
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there was no objection in principle tothe embodiment of sucha 
scheme in the legislation of this country. The real difference 
in principle between recoupment and betterment was this— 
that by recoupment the authority took the whole benefit for 
betterment ; by betterment the property was left in the hands 
of the owner, and he was assessed to a limited amount in pro- 
portion to the betterment which was derived. Which was most 
equitable—to take compulsorily from an owner property not 
required for the purpose of the improvement, but in order that the 
local authority might derive the full benefit of betterment, or to 


take so much property as was concerned for an improvement, 


the property, if bettered, to be assessed to a certain proportion 
and still left in the hands of the owner ? What the London 
County Council had felt with regard to recoupment was this— 
that it was cumbrous and that its Operation was uncertain and 
by no means uniformly successful, whereas, if they could find 
machinery by which to ascertain the special benefit conferred 
upon any property by a public improvement, the true and 
equitable principle was to carry out that improvement and to 
assess that property. That was a principle for which, if 
approved, machinery was employed for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what the amount of betterment was, and even in this par- 
ticular case the principle would be as applicable as any other, 
because of the existence of actual betterment there was abso- 
lutely no dispute. The only question which was in dispute 
between Mr. Driver and Mr, Watney and the promoters was 
the extent of that betterment. It seemed to him that once 
adinit the principle of betterment and any arbitrary line became 
illogical. There was no reason why in a scheme of this kind 
there should be any arbitrary line drawn, for until betterment 
was ascertained they could not tell the limits of it. The com- 
mittee was not asked to decide what extent of betterment there 
was, or whether this improvement would better the area which 
was contemplated, because all that had to be decided afterwards 
by the tribunal. 

The Chairman: No; but we are asked to decide upon the 
schedule. You have put a schedule to your Bill in which you 
show an area referred to in section 28, and you say people 
outside may not, and people inside may be bettered. You do 
not withdraw that area? 

Mr. Pope: Certainly not. 

The Chairman: You Say it is illogical ? 

Mr. Pope: It is illogical. | Say that it is a concession ; in 
fact it is a limitation of the power of assessment rather than an 
increase of it. 


oo 

The Chairman: A precautionary measure of defence? 

Mr. Pope: Well, that is what Mr. Young seemed to say 
that it was, to limit the area of possible opponents. 

The Chairman: That is hardly a ground that you, with 
your long experience of Parliamentary Committees, would 
submit to a Committee of the House of Commons, is it, in 
dealing with a great public question ? 

Mr. Pope said that what he was seeking to point out was 
that, although they might come to the conclusion that in some 
of the details of the scheme considerable modification was 
required, it did not follow that they should disapprove of the 
general principle of betterment as the assessment for the 
benefits conferred by the improvement instead of the clumsy 
method of recoupment. 

The Chairman: What I want to be quite clear about is 
whether the promoters of the Bill stand by their schedule as a 
whole, or whether the committee should deal with that schedule 
by limiting it. We cannot extend it; that is beyond our 
power. We may limit it if you think proper, to the limits of 
deviation. 

Mr. Pope: That would be entirely in the discretion of the 
committee. That which I am anxious the committee should 
be persuaded to do is to sanction with their approval the 
principle of assessment for benefits conferred rather than the 
principle of the acquisition of the land benefited for the purpose 
of recoupment. 

The Chairman: Would you go so far as to say that you 
would sooner that the committee gave you power to assess, 
charge, or rate on the north side of Holywell Street than you 
would have power to purchase the north side of Holywell 
Street ? 

Mr. Pope: It seems to me I must say so or I am incon- 
sistent. I should greatly prefer that which would bea recog- 
nition of the principle of assessment in proportion to benefit 
rather than a confirmation of the principle of recoupment by 
enabling me to purchase the property. Whether it be a con- 
venient or whether it be a good thing or not, there is nothing 
in the suggestion which I now press on the attention of the 
committee which is in any degree at variance with British 
legislation or with the custom of the British Parliament. I 
leave the matter entirely in the hands of the committee. I 
have put the position of the County Council before you, that of 
a new authority dependent now solely upon the rating which 
they may be able to make for the purpose of these public 


improvements, and anxious to see sanctioned by Parliament 
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any principle which appears to them to be of universal and 
equitable application, and which would enable them to go to 
the consideration of the public improvements ofthe metropolis 
with a very much clearer mind and clearer conscience than 
they can do if they are remitted to the old and cumbrous 
method. 

Mr. Hanbury : Supposing the committee were to come to 
the opinion that the only portions of the betterment area really 
benefited were particular frontages, do you tell the committee 
that you would rather those frontages were dealt with on the 
principle of betterment than on the principle of recoupment? 

Mr. Pope: Certainly. 

Mr. Hanbury ; You must bear in mind it might seriously 
prejudice the betterment principle in future Bills if you had this 
committee saying they would only extend the betterment 
principle to frontages. 

Mr. Pope: But you would on'y extend the betterment 
principle to frontages in that event, because you would find as 
a fact that the only improvement had relation to frontages. So 
long as you leave me the contention that betterment is applic- 

able in proportion to benefit done to property, then I would 
rather that you limited your own view than remit me to the old 
principle of recoupment. 

The room was then cleared, and the committee deliberated 
for nearly two hours. After the public had been readmitted, 

The Chairman said the committee, reserving for the present 
any expression of opinion as to the desirability of adopting the 
principle of assessing a special rate upon property which is 
shown to be increased in value by an improvement carried out 
at the public expense, have come to the conclusion that the 
present proposals of the London County Council would not be 
a proper application of that principle. 
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Swash, Architect, 3 Friars Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


ABERLOW, TIPPERARY.—June 20.—For Alterations to Parish 
Church. Mr, Walter G. Doolin, M.A, Architect, 20 Ely Place, 
Dublin. 

AMERSHAM —June 28.—For Building Vagrant Ward at 
the Union Workhouse. Mr. Henry Bedford, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Amersham. 

BATTERSEA —June 30.—For Iron Girder Footway Bridge 
and Approaches over Railway. The Engineer’s Department, 
London County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BELFAST.—June 21.—For Repewing and Alterations to 
Presbyterian Church. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, 
Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—June 23.—For Building Two Good Houses, 
Templemore Avenue. Messrs. J. Fraser & Son, 117 Victoria 
Street, Belfast. 

BEVERLEY.—June 28.—For Extension of Female Infirmary 
at the Lunatic Asylum. Messrs. Smith & Brodrick, Architects, 
Cogan Chambers, Hull. 

BEVERLEY.—June 23.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel and 
Schools. Messrs. Morley & Woodhouse, Architects, 269 Swan 
Arcade, Bradford. 

BopMIN.—June 28.—For Additions, &C., 
the Cornwall County Lunatic Asylum. Mr. 
Architect, Bodmin. 

BOURNEMOUTH. —June 28.— For 
Forage Stores. Mr. W. H. Turner, 
Bournemouth. 

BRADFORD.—July 1.—For Erection of Buildings and Chimney 
Shaft (60 Yards high) in Connection with Destructor Works. 
The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—June 24—For Taking Down Buildings and 
Rebuilding King’s Arms Inn. Tae Borough Surveyor. 

BRIGHOUSE.—jJune 20.— For Building Boiler-house with 
Iron Drying-floor over, Thornton Briggs Mills. Messrs. G. 
Hepworth & Son, Architects, Brighouse. 

BRIGHTON.—For Building Primitive Methodist Chapel. 
Mr. Taylor, Architect, Bank Street, Sheffield. 

BURNLEY.—June 24 —For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Messrs. W. Waddington & Son, Architects, Grimshawe Street, 
Burnley. 


to Buildings at 
W. J. Jenkins, 


Building Corn and 
56 Holdenhvrst Road, 
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ROLLING BOLT, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


we have so applied the different Movements that 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, ¢ 
we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &e. 


Bury.—June 23.—For Building Six Dwelling-houses. Mr. 
David Hardman, Architect, Silver Street, Bury. 


CARDIFF.—June 30.—For Building Grain Warehouses. 
Messrs. John Hibbert & Sons, Collingdon Road, West Bute 
Dock, Cardiff. cs 

CARLISLE.—June 23—For Building Four Houses, Port 
Road. Mr. J. Graham, Architect, Carlisle. 


CARMARTHEN —July 5.—For Heating Shire Hall. Mr. D. 
Phillips, County Surveyor, Carmarthen. 


CHELTENHAM.—June 25 —For Iron Staircase and Balcony 
to Children’s Home at the Workhouse, and Building Coal-shed 
and Engineer’s Workshop. Mr. J. T. Darby, Architect, Tavi- 
stock Place, Cheltenham. 


CLYDEBANK.—June 25 —For Construction of Brick and 
Pipe Sewers, &c., and Outfall Works. Mr. W. R. Copland, 
C.E., 146 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


COCKERMOUTH.—June 21.— For Building Church at 
Mosser. Mr. C. J. Ferguson, Architect, 50 English Street, 
Carlisle, and Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


Court Henry.—June 30.—For Building Chancel, Tran- 
septs, &c., to St. Mary’s Church. Mr. D. Jenkins, Architect, 
Llandilo. 

CovENTRY.—June 23.—For Erection of Shedding and 
Additional Storeys to Buildings known as “ Caroche Works.” 
Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, Architect, Trinity Churchyard, 
Coventry. 

CURDBRIDGE, BOTLEY.—July 7,—For Erection of Wrought- 
iron Trellis Girder Bridge on Brick and Concrete Abutments, 
and Reconstruction of Four Bridges, Longparish. Mr. James 
Robinson, County Surveyor, 13 Southgate Street, Winchester. 

DEIGHTON.—-June 25 —For Iron Roofs, Valves, Castings, 
&c , for Sewage Disposal Works. Mr. R. S. Dugdale, Borough 
Surveyor, Huddersfield. 

DEwsBURY.—June 20.—For Building Detached Residence, 
Savile Town. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, 
Dewsbury. 

DUNSTON.—July 2.—For Erection of Coal-shipping Staiths. 
Mr. C. A. Harrison, District Engineer, Central Station, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

ELLAND. — June 24. — For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Messrs. W. Waddington & Son, Architects, Grimshawe Street, 
Burnley. 

FULHAM.—July 3.—For Erection of Covered Way from 
Infirmary to Chapel. Mr. T. Aplin Marsh, Union Offices, 
Fulham Palace Road, Hammersmith. 


S. CALL LANE, LEEDS. LONDON OFFICE: 63 FORE STREET, E.C, 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 


We are also manufacturers of— 


for Skylights, Fanlights, &e., 


Catalogues Free by Post, 
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GILLINGHAM.—June 21.—For Building Police Quarters and 
Justice-room. Messrs. Bell & Fream, Gillingham, 

GIRLINGTON —July 3.—For Building Twenty-two Scullery 
Houses. Mr. H. Hodgson, Architect, 27 Kirkgate, Bradford. 


GOOLE.—June 26.—For Building Mission Hall. Mr. W. J. 
Bowman, Mission Office, Victoria Street, Goole. 

HALIFAX.—June 23.—For Building Eight Dwelling-houses. 
Messrs. Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 


HALIFAX. — July 7.— For Building Chapel and Sunday 
School. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, Crossley Buildings, 29 
Northgate, Halifax. 

HANWELL.—June 23.—For Alterations to School Buildings 
and Chapel. Messrs. Henry Jarvis & Son, Architects, 
29 Trinity Square, Southwark. 

HOLSWORTHY.—June 21.—For Building Two Villas. Mr. 
Holman, Holsworthy. 

HORNSEY.—June 23—For Adapting Machinery, or if neces- 
sary Kemoving, Supplying and Erecting other Machinery for 
Pressing Sludge in Sewage Treatment. Mr. T. de Courcy 
Meade, C.E., Local Board Office, Southwood Lane, High- 
gate, N. 

HORSFORTH.—June 26.—For Building Meeting-room and 
Chapel Keeper’s House. Mr. J. B. Fraser, Architect, 8 Park 
Square, Leeds. 

HovE.—June 30.—For Dwarf Wall (1,080 teet), Cast-iron 
Railing and Gates, South Side of Recreation Ground. The 
Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 

HOWDEN.—June 25.—For Pulling Down and Rebuilding 
Hotel, with Shops. Mr. H. B. Thorp, Architect, Goole. - 

HUNSLET.—June 20.—For the Works in Building Glass- 
house for Messrs. Gilston & Co. Mr. T. Ambler, Architect, 
9 Park Place, Leeds. 

ISLE OF WIGHT.—July 1.—For Manual Fire-engine and 
Gear, Scaling-ladders, Hose, Standpipes, &c., for the Shanklin 
Local Board. Mr. J. Marsh, Clerk to the Local Board. 

ISLE OF WIGHT.—July 5.—For Steam-pumping Engine for 
Waterworks at Newport. Mr. Baldwin Latham, Engineer, 
13 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

ISLINGTON.—June 20.—For Enlarging Northern District 
Post Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of 
Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


LANGLEY STATION.—June 25.—For Building Four Cottages 
at Chequer’s Bridge. Plans, &c, at the Engineer’s Office, 
Reading Station, 

LAVERSTOCK.—June 26--For Alterations to Farmhouse, 
Mr. Fred Bath, Architect, Crown Chambers, Salisbury. 

LEEDS.—For Erection of a Ten-Cell Destructor and 
Buildings. The Borough Engineer. 

LONDON FIELDS.—June 24.—For Erection of Public Con- 
veniences. The Architect, London County Council, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 

MARYLEBONE —June 23.—For Erection of Gateways, &c., 
at Dispensary, East Street. Mr. H. Saxon Snell, Architect, 
22 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

MEXBOROUGH.—June 30.—For Restoring Parish Church 
and Building North Aisle. Mr. E. Isle Hubbard, Architect, 
Rotherham. : 

MILE END.—June 26.—For Providing Lift for Workhouse 
Infirmary. Mr. Wm. Thacker, Clerk to the Guardians, Ban- 
croft Road, E. 

NELSON.—June 23.—For Construction of Works of Sewage- 
disposal at Linedred, Intercepting Chamber, Pump and Sludge 
Wells, Engine and Boiler House, Chimney Shaft, Cottage, &c. 
Mr. J A. Crowther, Engineer, Town Hall, Nelson. 

NEWARK.—June 23.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas. Mr, G. Sheppard, Architect, 9 Kirkgate, Newark. 

NEWBRIDGE.—June 21.—For Building Public Hall. Mr. 
A. D. Edwards, Architect, Abercarn, Mon, 

NORTON-UNDER-CANNOCK. — June 28.— For Erection of 
Additional Buildings at Shelfield Board Schools. Mr. T. H, 
Fleeming, Architect, Waterloo Road, Wolverhampton. 

OTLEY.—June 28.—For Supply of Materials and Con- 
struction of Main Outfall Sewers, Tanks, Buildings, Precipita- 
tion Works, &c. Messrs. Brierley & Holt, Engineers, 
Blackburn. 

PETERSFIELD.—June 25 —For Construction of Bridge either 
of Brickwork or of Iron. Mr. H. T. Keates, Architect, Peters- 
field. 

PORTSMOUTH.—June 23.—For Building Lodge at Recrea- 
tion Ground and Cabman’s Shelter and Public Urinal at 
Southsea Common. Mr. A. Hellard, Town Clerk. 

SALISBURY.—June 25.—For Additions to St. Martin’s 
Schools. Messrs. J. Harding & Son, Architects, 51 Canal, 
Salisbury. 
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SPRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


ROBERT ADAMS, |< 


PATHENTESE, 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E., 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 
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| Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
4 Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 
‘ Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 

and his other Patentsand Specialties, all known to be of 

the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 

LAE | International Awards, will be sent. on application as 
UC U above. 
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SAWBRIDGEWORTH.—July 2.—For Construction of 1,693 
Yards of 12-inch and 232 Yards of 9-inch Sewers with Man- 
holes, &c. Mr. E. T. Watts, Surveyor, Thorley, Bishop 
Stortford. 

SEAFORD.—July 1.—For Building Sunday School. 
E. J. Hamilton, Architect, 70 Ship Street, Brighton. 

SHEFFIELD.—June 21.—For Building Board School in Two 
Blocks. Mr. C. J. Innocent, Architect, 17 George Street, 
Sheffield. 

SKERRIES.—June 20..-For Building Retort House, Sheds 
and Landing Wharf at Rockabill Lighthouse. Mr. Owen 
Armstrong, Secretary, Irish Lights Office, Dublin. 

SOUTHWARK.—July 8.—For Providing and Fixing Urinal, 
Little Suffolk Street. Mr. A. Millar, Vestry Hall, Borough 
Road, S.E. 

STRATFORD.—June 23—For Building Public Baths and 
Washhouses. Messrs. E. Harnor & F. Pinches, Joint Archi- 
tects, 5 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

THIRLMERE AQUEDUCT.—June 30.—For Construction and 
Erection of Rolled, Wrought and Cast Ironwork for Covering 
Railway Subway, and in Construction of Six Bridges, together 
with Iron Waste Boxes and Pipes, Plates, Rollers, Gangways, 
Railways, &c. Mr. G. H. Hill, CE, Albert Chambers, Albert 
Square, Manchester. 

THURSO. — July 3 —For Construction of Harbour. 
James Barron, Engineer, Wick. 

TORNEWTON —June 21.—For Erection of Farm Buildings. 
Messrs. Bourne & Son, Land Agents, Totnes. 


TOTNES. — July 2.— For Construction of Small Service 
Reservoir at Bridgetown, and Providing Cast-iron Water 
Mains and Fittings. Mr. J. C. Inglis, Engineer, 13 Buckland 
Terrace, Plymouth. 

ULVERSTON —June 21.—For Building Shop. 
Grundy & Son Architects, Brogden Street, Ulverston. 

Upper Ho.ttoway.—June 26.—For Large Quantity of 
Painting at Workhouse Infirmary, Guardians’ Offices, School, 
&c. Mr. William Smith, Architect, 65 Chancery Lane. 

Usk.—June 21.—For Building Pair of Semi-cetached Villas. 
Mr. E. A. Lansdown, Architect, Newport, Mon. 

VicToRIA PARK.—June 23.—For Erection of Refreshment 
Room. The Architect, County Council Offices, Spring Gar- 
dens, S.W. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Messrs. 


VICTORIA PARK.—July 7—For Gymnasium, Building 
Shelters and other Works. The Architect, London County 
Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

WALSALL.—June 25.—For Laying Pipe Sewer and Con- 
structing Catchpits at Stubber’s Green, Aldridge. Mr. T. T. 
Fisher, Surveyor, Lichfield Chambers, Leicester Street, 
Walsall. 

WELLINGTON, SOMERSET.—June 25.—For Building Con- 
stabulary Station. Mr. C. E. Norman, County Surveyor, 
12 Hammet Street, Taunton. 

West Norwoop.—June 23.—For Repairing Eleven 
Houses. The Secretary, 33 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—June 23.—For Chancel, Organ 
Chamber and Vestry to St. Saviour’s Church. Mr, Sydney 
J. Wilde, Architect, Boulevard Chambers, Weston-super- Mare. 

WHITCHURCH.—June 30.—For Erection of Cottage and 
Farm Building. Mr. Walter Webb, Architect, 48 High Street, 
Whitchurch. 

WIGAN.—June 21.—For Building Schools for St. Mary’s. 
Mr. J. Smith, 3 Ellel Grove, West Derby, Liverpool. 

WiGAN.—June 23—For Construction of Sewage Disposal 
Works and Building Engine and Boiler-house, Chimney Shaft, 
&c. Mr. W. L. Rothwell, Engineer, Cross Street, Hindley. 

WINSCOMBE —July 1.—For Building Board School and 
Master’s House at Sandford. Mr. William Reece, Axbridge. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. — June 27.— For Building Steam 
Laundry. Mr. G. H. Stanger, Architect, Queen’s Chambers, 
North Street, Wolverhampton. 

WooLwicH FERRY.—June 30.—For Extra Works in Con- 
nection with Pontoons, Grid, Dolphin, Waterman’s Steps, &c. 
The Engineer’s Department, London County Council, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 

WORKINGTON.—June 20.—For Building Baptist School and 
Classrooms. Mr. W. G. Scott, Architect, Victoria Buildings, 
Workington. 

WORKINGTON.—June 21:—For Building Board Schools, 
Lily Hali. Mr. W. Bell, Architect, 16 Nook Street, Work- 
ington. 

: WREXHAM.—June 25.—For Building Four Shops and Two 
Houses in Penybryn. Mr. M. J. Gummow, Architect, 10A Regent 
Street, Wrexham. 

YEADON.—June 26.—For Building Bank Premises. Messrs. 
A. Harrison & Son, Architects, High Street, Yeadon. 
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Premises at Chelsea, and that 


537s KING’S ROAD, STANL 


THE 


“METEOR” 


| NEW HIGH-POWER 


GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 
Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 

Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 


ULARS AND PRICES POST FREE: 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colonies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, EOC. 
gag TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


RIOTIECE: TENT 
we are REMOVING. our Offices and Stores to our New Wharf and 
on and after June 24, 1890, our ONLY ADDRESS will be 


RERAOVAL. 


LOORING COMPANY, 


EY BRIDGE, CHELSEA. 


WOO 


D BLOCKS. 


ALL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION AS BEFORE. 


PARQUET. 
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TENDERS. 


BERKHAMPSTED. 
For Erection of a Villa Residence, Sunnyside, Berkhampsted, 


for Mr. S. Rowland Simson. Mr. 


Architect, 2 Victoria Chambers, Colchester. 


C. Miskin, St. Albans : 
Hoc: Mathews, Berkhampsted ° 
W. Smith, Tring ; 
Co-operative Builders, Brixton, ASR 
G. Dobson, Colchester 


F. Dupont, Colchester 
BOWDON. 


For Building House at Bowdon, for Mr. John Richardson. Mr. 
EDGAR “Woo, A.R.1.B.A, Architect, Oldham 


by the Architect. 


Edward Wood, Broughton, Manchester 


J. Winstanley, "Bowdon . : 

W. Southern & Sons, Salford . 

J. Brandreth, Bowdon t : 

Peters & Sons, Rochdale . 

J. Hamilton, Bowdon 

A. F. Fox, Bowdon . 

MARTIN STONE (accepted es 
BRADFORD. 


For Building Store at Undercliffe, for the Bradford Provident 


Industrial Society, Limited. Messrs. 


Architects, Bank Buildings, Manchester Road, Bradford. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Brown & Craven, Manningham, mason. 
‘3 Thackwray, Bradford, joiner. 

J. Wood, Bradford, plumber. 
rG. Rawnsley, Manningham, plasterer. 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater. 

J. Arundel, Bradford, painter. 


CARDIFF. 
For Building Shop at Barry, for Mr. 
Cadoxton, near Cardiff. Mr. J. H. 


3 Charles Street, Cardiff. Quantities by Mr. F 


Church Street, Cardiff. 
Small, Cardiff. : : ° - 
Davies, Cardiff . ; ‘ : - 
Griffiths, Cardiff ; ° 
Jenkins, Barry . 

E. R. EVANS, Cardiff (accepted ) 


CARLISLE. 

For Building Ladies’-room, &c., to the Cocoa-rooms, Viaduct, 
Carlisle. Mr. J. S. MorFat, M.S.A, Architect, 53 Church 
Street, Whitehaven. 

BEATY Bros., Carlisle (accepted ). 


JAMES F. GOODEY, | 
CROYDON. 


eg 5 ; For Alterations and Additions to Board Schools, Princess Road, 
1878 0 0} Croydon. Mr. ROBERT RIDGE, Architect, Croydon. 
1.790 0 0. Quantities by Architect. 
1,748 0 0! Smith & Bulled, Croydon. ; é£1,03920 2 
1,672 0 o| Bryan, South Norwood P “ 994.90 O 
J. & C. Bowyer, Upper Norwood ; : 945 0 G 
Smith & Sons, South Norwood ‘ p 920 0 O 
Quantities Akers & Co., South Norwood . é , « O75 
Caplen & Redgrave, Croydon . 5 : + .b472 One 
aL E205 0 0 BULLOCK, Croydon (accepted). . . : 839 0 O 
f > )§,200,00; CO Bennett, Croydon ; . : : . oS 37 aes 
3,995 0 0 Pearson & Co., Croydon . ‘ A : Cai fai ie 
3,980 90 oO CRUMPSALL. 
. - 3946 0 O For Building Sunday Hall and Classrooms for 800 Scholars 
. eB siege 90 in Connection with St. Mary’s Church, Crumpsall. Mr. T. 
. - 3,880 0 0 MUIRHEAD, Architect, Cross Street, Manchester. 
3,870 90 O R. Neill & Sons ; : P j é £2,475, 19.0 
DEVONPORT. 
Rycrorr & FIRTH, | For Renewing Slating, Lead Gutters, &c., of St. John’s Church, 
Devonport. 
G. Thacker, Devonport. ‘ i ae 1,207 70. 1G 
Kestell, Devonport . i : , : sh2sZsOVve 
Williams, Stoke . f : ‘ ; . 4 206 10) 40 
Henty & Son, Devonport ‘ i : 260/10 0 
H. Hill, Devonport : : . a Sa Ose 
Potter, Devonport : c 5 : He 2A 7a Ome 
G. Jenkins, Devonport ‘ : ; * »  227°50.%0 
Rowe, Plymouth . ; - : LROTS OO 
: Kenedy, Plymouth . : ; ¢ *2LS0G4'0 
Punts, Acamist |G, Siti & SONS, Stoke (accepied) . . 202 15 © 
. Baldwin. GARSTON. 
For Building a Church Jubilee Institute at Garston, Liverpool. 
sf t,580/FO 07} Mr. HENRY T. WAKELAM, Architect, Assoc.M. Inst. CES 
1,390 10 O May Cottage, Greenhill Road, Allerton, Liverpool. 
1,375 an0n8O Turner & Moss, Garston . » £15,186 0: 40 
5 pajzeo yO: 40 C. Burt, Liverpool : : : : ° oni TOO VO gO 
» (43287, 1020 li Williams, Garston I ++ 8065 0 6 o 6 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon Bt., London, E.C. 


Brints oF Quantities, SpeciFicaTions & REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Pans of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


ae SHAKESPHARE 
me PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


YY ooKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


. Prices quoted on a anid on 
&vailway Station, for all Esicnten of BE EA 
Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE {8% Spevifications and Betiders' acs 
Address_YOCKWNEY & CO. , Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


“Wy 
4 


QUANTITIES, ac, LITHOGRAPHED ELECTRIC LIGI LIGHTING, 


Accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) | COMPLETE ‘E INSTALLATIONS 
Carried out in Town or Country. 


20 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for 1890 
now ready, price 6d. Showrooms for every deseription of 
Fittings, Electroliers, Electroliers, Glass, &e. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 


G LAZ N G ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS — DESIGNS EXECUTED. 
For Roofs, Skylights, and D. HULETT & ETT & CO., Lim., 


Horticultural Work. 55 & 56 High Holborn, W.C. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. R. J. STEGGLES, 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 34 Caversham Road, 
LONDON, 


Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 


ENGINEERS, Xc., 


ARTIST 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Peublinbniats: and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


KILBURN, 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 


wooD- oD-BLOCK pavine MARBLE WORK 


Mr. Wutre’s System), OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FIG vo Curcnes, sion TO OR DER. 
te’ y Cc. 


fiices, & 
Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 


IN. W. 


(( AN: Estimates and full particulars 
on application to Show-Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &o. 
W Pp S 
comer hotee a WILKINS & SONS, 


4 THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
Clapham Junction, 8.W. 88- 92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N,. 
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For Repairs to the doneeol ack Glanb dan, for Mr. J. C aerate Ne 
: a anbrydan, for Mr. J. C. 
Richardson. Mr. D. JENKINS, A.R.IB.A’, M.S.A, Archi- Bel Se Ssh cane aie a MOrksy, JES. erases 
tect, Llandilo, South Wales. G. Smith, Newcastle , ; £524 9 1 
aH ad mhigoee WL he etd ahd 5 EO" WO G. Maughan, Jarrow . .) . =: S16 19 7 
Thomas ; ; : : : : ‘ - I60 0 0 T. CALLAGHAN, Jarrow (accepted) . : . 444 16 6 
y eties : z : : : : : 125-0... 0 Surveyor’s estimate. : ; ; ee ene Le ys ee, 
B. JENKINS, Brecon (accepted) . : : hed CAG LO OA 
Alterations to Servants Offices. 
B. JENKINS, account k : LEYTONSTONE. 
j ; ae race) For the Red Lion Hotel and Masonic Rooms, also Four Houses 
GLANCOTHI, and Shops, High Road, Leytonstone, Essex. Mr. W. D. 
For Repairs at Glancothi, for Colonel Gwynne Hughes. Mr. CHURCH, Architect, 12 South Place, Finsbury. Quantities 
D. JENKINS, A.R.I.B.A., M.S.A, Architect. by Messrs. C. Stanger & Son, Surveyors, 21 Finsbury 
J. A. PERKINS (accepted ) : Pl2or 79.6 Pavement. _ uh 
Gardener's Cottage. J. Johnstone £8,8 hee ops. 
. : : : Cy een fe" 3,500 O O 
J. A. PERKINS (accepted ) : : oe 1Cdr OF 0 Harris & Wardrop . 8,7 597 0.0 one oO 
GOSPORT. Kilby & Gayford . : ano; /00" 0 ako 2 COCO mEO 
For Wood and Iron Building at the Rear of the Thorngate WEEE ORNSOD cee ke Borer 308 One 3.30 t a 2 
Hall, Gosport, for the Alverstoke Local Board. ¥ et eae han 2 ll ee o°9 315, ee 
F. W. Johnson, Gosport _. : : ‘ 0 £229. 0,0 0c Ah sy: 8 : » 6,500 90 O 3,510 O O 
Ms Soca ee a ee ee ee ot ey, ran procs ee oe See 2 aE , . 
: n sport . ; ? : ‘ : : : , 
} CROAD cone aechted) A ac iesatad IAP ees 166 5 B Holloway Bros. .  » 8,502 0 0 3,381 0 90 
7 Holliday & Greenwood gw Rie Ae 3,303 9 O 
GREENWICH. W. Gladding. ; i) 8,307.0 0, LO 2247 OO 
For Erection of New Shed at Greenwich, for Messrs. Wood W.Shaurmum.. 5), 2%.) 8199) .0: 01°)" 32,3008) OO 
& Co. Mr. W. J. Woop, Architect, 1 Finsbury Circus, Morter & Son. . . 8,130 0 0 352577099 
and Southend. J. HOLLAND (accepted ) tA S11 72. O10 3,270 4) OC 
Edmunds, Poplar . : : : ; 4 ee b7ELO~ 0 
W. ParsLow, Kingston (accefied ) 7 : Sy S45. Ong O LONDON. 
HASTINGS. For Alterations and Additions to the Salisbury Hotel, Fulham, 
For Alterations and Additions to Strathblane, Laton Road, for Mr. James H. Squires. Mr. H. I. NEwron, Architect, 
Hastings, for Mr. E. R. Simkin. Mr. F.G, BURR, Archi- opt See act tae ira availa 
tect. ) Nfs eget hg ah Ate) ° 
j 4 4 : f ; Patman & Fotheringham, Holborn . . 7,099 9 O 
pe ec Lip a. ie aes é : W. H. Smith, Walham Gieeigilibeh Sia Ai yagomomo 
) ; N t 3 ; j t J. Higgs, Upper Park Lane. : : v» 6,0757. 00-0 
C. & E. HARMAN (accepted ) Be eae Turtle & Appleton, Clapham Junction . <£1.0;89584 OO 
LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT. S. R. Lamble, Kentish Town . : : 16,769" O«.0 
For Building Residence on Marine Parade, Lee-on-the-Solent, F. Mark, Edgware Road . : : ; Fe 6.7 TS O-8 O 
Hants, for Miss M. R. Jenkins. Mr. H. A. ALEXANDER, S. Godden, Bryanston Square . : : om. 617000 0% O 
Architect, 72 Cannon Street, EG; H. Burman & Sons, Kennington Park? (7 . 6,660 0 oO 
BLACKMAN, Fareham (accepted ) ‘ ; nLTOS) OO J. Beale, Westminster Bridge Road . : 5,999 4.0" O 


HiguHest AwWARDS— 


Telegrams— 
“ADAMANT, HULL.” (= ow -—) Saltaire, 1887, and Brussels, 1888. 


ES ’°’ss 
=> “NDAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Ga ADAMANT Fe Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
wy = CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER. SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 
SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


PARQUET FLOORINGS OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


‘ 1_inch thick. One inch thick, 4s. 6d. per yard, super. 
QD VP o> One inch and 4-1NC For Material uty exclusive of Laying. 


Immense Stock aiways ready for Laying. 
_—————— exclu 


avaserarataiae:- 


Turpin’s Patent, 


‘ 6-16 inch thick, laid 1m Patent Composition on Concrete, 
aw% ye Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) VW O 


OD 


ANS ww 4 }-inch Parquet 1 CARVING. ‘ ae 
2 x rchitectural Designs ZEEAIEEEPE PER 
x\\ gor eh cama g Executed in all Styles. Tivetests i Conbreze floor 5 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
THE ONLY GCzr.D MEDAL AWARDED FOR 


Telegraphic Address : — ‘2 Pe c London Stata 
FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 
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LONDON — continued. 


For Building Warehouses, Golden Lane, EC. Mr. C. J.C. | For Repairs, &c., at the Yorkshire Grey Tavern, 134 Great 


PAWLEY, Architect. Quantities by Mr. W. Walter 


Browne, 1 Boxworth Grove, N. 


J. R. Hunt, Bow Common £2 316 oro 
C. Simmons, Shepherd’s Bush . 2,164 ~0- 19 
R. & E. Evans, Peckham. 2,130 0 O 
C. Blyton, Garlick Hill 2,100 O O 
G. W. Ford, Vauxhall 2,086 Oo oO 
W. Neil, Bow . . 2,081 0 oO 
G. Dobson, Colchester 1,998 oO oO 
Turtle & Appleton, Wandsworth 1,999 0 O 
J. Budd, Wandsworth 1,966 0 oO 
Scharien & Co, Chelsea . : LO29e00 “0 
J H. Mollett, New North Road 1,898 o oO 

R. G. Batley, Old Kent Road . 1,868 0 0 


For Alterations and Additions to No. 16 Woodchurch Road, 
Priory Road, West Hampstead, for Mr. L. Wildy. Mr. 
WALTER J. EBBETTS, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Savoy House, 


Suffolk Street, Southwark, for the Directors of the Hatcham 
Brewery. Mr. W. F. Porrer, Architect. 


Underpinning 

' Repairs. Wall. 
F. Dawes, Peckham . : -£95 0 oO £26 0 0 
T. Channing, Islington. «5 OOe aes 20 0 0 
W. WYTHE, Dalston (accepted) . 68 90 0 28 0 0 


B. Cook, Stonecutter Street. » 68 Low — 


For Erection of Detached House on the Frognal Mansion 
Estate, Hampstead. No Quantities supplied. Mr. JAMES 
NEALE, F.S A. F.R.I.B.A., Architect and Surveyor, 
Io Bloomsbury Square. 

ALLISON & FOSKETT, Hampstead (accepted) . £2,000 0 0 
Exclusive of stoves, mantelpieces, painted-glass, mosaic, 
painting, papering and decoration. 

For Painting, &c., at Infirmary, Fulham Road, West Brompton. 
Mr. H.'S. SNELL, Architect, 22 Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 


115 Strand. i 
Toten & Sons, South penpastes £0 800 0 oO Wall Bros., Kentish Town . . ‘ : . £652 r : 
Macey & Son, Strand ‘ ‘ 1,697 9 Oo My Pht webs Cnele2 ; : ; ‘ 6 3 oe) 
H. Baylis, Highbury. i * 1,592 0 0 W. G. Lilly, Pall Mall East. 5 ; : «ol 
S. J. Scott, City : ~ . ¢ 1,589 © O| For Improvement Works, Dolby Road, Fulham. Mr. W. 
W. Smith, Camberwell . 1,267 0,0 SYKES, Surveyor. 
R. A. YERBURY, Kilburn (accepted). 1,251), 00 || Nash, Fulham) |.) be OL £351 o 0 
For Alterations, &c, to the Lord Elgin Hotel, Elgin Avenue, Greenham, Hammersmith . : : > “nel bee See 
Maida Vale. Mr. H. I. eee Architect we Victoria | Nowell & Robson, Kensington . . +» . 323 2 
Street, Westminster, S.W.4 Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith . . - 313 
Todd, Hackney ‘ . ; ; . £1,296 0 0O| For Additions to General Post Office East, E.C, 
iz Tyerman, Walworth nde 94 1,259, 080 Martin, Wells & Co.. pisiday 2 £31520 oO 
S. Gedden, Bryanston Square . : 1,225 0 O Lawrance & Son . ‘ . . Reb Pe) AY) 
F, Mark, Edgware Road . . 1,194 0 O H. G. Heywood . ‘ ‘ : : ee) 
Leslie & Co. , Kensington. : 1,079 0 O A., Hood; i ps) on . ‘ + 3;275 9 O 
J. Beale, Westminister Bridge Road. 980 0 oO Mowlem & Co. . . . » 3,097 9 0 
For Alterations and Additions to the Red Lion, Walham J. O. Richardson we 5 2 
Green, for Mr. James H. Squires. Mr. H. I. NEWTON, Barrett & Power : . : ' a « 3,043 -. 
Architect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster. Perry & Co... : y 4 . - ee aio 
Turtle & Appleton, Clapham Junction wii2 405 Oa O Brass & Son. t D a « 2,797 a 
F. Mark, Edgware Road . 2,308 500 W. BUCKERIDGE (accepted) oo : » 2,349 0 
S.cR, Lamble, Kentish Town 2 oO ae O MALDON. 
H. Burman & Sons, Kennington Park . 2,326 0 O| For Repairs, &c., to Knowles Farm, Maldon, Essex. Mr. 
W. H. Smith, Walham Green . : : sais, 300 150. pO W. J. Woop, "Architect, 1 Finsbury Circus, and Southend. 
J. Beale, Westminster Bridge Road. + al, 090 220. wO Dines & SON, Maldon (accepted). 
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ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 


AGENTS :— MANCHESTER. 
T. J. STURGEON & CO., 2 Broad St. Buildings, E.C. 


COMYN CHING & CO. 


GENERAL VENTILATOR MANUFACTURERS. 


Patentees, Sole Proprietors, and 


Mannfactareis of 


CHING’S IMPROVED 


MICA-FLAP VENTILATORS 


(THOMAS BoYLE’s PATENTS). 


SECTION OF WALL WITH 
VENTILATOR FIXED 


Manufacturers and Sole Agents of eq 


THE CROSSE 
FLUSH FRESH AIR INLET 


Ventilator and Disinfector. 


INSIDE. 
“adIsLao 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
o4, 56 & 58 Castle Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


ENGERT & ROLFE, @ 75 
Ie, Pondon Felt WHorks, a ae 
BA ROH EATH STREET, POPLAR NEW TOWN, LONDON, E 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


1d. Rae eE Ne Dy ROOFING FELT 1d. 
per Square Foot.| INODOROUS BITUMEN FELT / per Square Foot, 


HAIR FELT for Covering Steam Boilers, Pipes, &c., in long lengths, 8 feet wide, 
or in Sheets, 84 by 20 inches. 


FIBROUS ASPHALTE, 


FOR FOUNDATION WALLS, TO PREVENT DAMP FROM RISING. 


TIVOLI THEATRE, STRAND. 


THE E. C. GURNEY CO.’S 
PATENT CANADIAN SYSTEM OF 


HOT-WATER HEATING 


By Low Pressure, 


As applied in London by ALExANDER CowaAN to the 
TIVOLI THEATRE, GARRICK THEATRE, and No. 3 
ENNISMORE GARDENS, is acknowledged the most 
Scientific, Economical and ‘Successful for Heating Build- 
ings or Hothouses. 

See Illustrated Advertisement in “The Architett, be aie 

“Contract Reporter,” June 6, 1890. 

For further particulars address Mr, ALEXANDER CowAN, 


| 12 Medora Road, Elm Park, Brixton, London, 8.W. 
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NEWPORT. SOUTHAMPTON. 

For Enlargement of the Docks Branch Post Office, Newport, | For Building Workshops for the Southampton Harbour Board. 
Mon. Mr. G. PooLr, Architect, 9 St. Michael’s Square, South- 

T. Webb . . : . RY : .2,1,005 0 0 ampton., Quantities supplied. 
JONES & SON (accepted) . . « « « 1,487 0 0} Roe &Co, Southampton . . . + - £720 90 Oo 
feb petro ; : ‘ : - oe IgA Ce OS © Filsel], Southampton . ‘ : F sai ptGiiG 25 
POOLE. Franklin, Portswood . ‘ " : elo RO nO 
For Construction of a Shed in the Borough Yard, King’s Witt, Bitterne . . . . . . »j » 893.1 WO 
Street, for the Council. Mr, J. ELForpD, Borough Sur- Stevens, Southampton . . : . . 692 0 0 
veyor, King Street, Poole. Carder, Southampton . . : ; ‘ TOCOMES LL 
R. T. Habgood, Poole : ; 5 ; eiGES Fe USO Crook, Southampton F : A , “7 624. ORRO 
W. H. Gray, Poole. F : ; i 69 10 oO Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton . wu SOR ONO 
A. SAUNDERS, Longfleet (accepted) . «. « 4815 0 Surveyorsestimate. 6 le % spe spt) of) 90420 O70 


PRESTATYN. 

For Erection of a House, Byrn Hyfryd, Prestatyn, North . SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
Wales, for Mr. T. J. Smith, of Chester. Mr. J. H. BURTON, For Erection of Stables at Ernesbrake, Southend, Essex, for 
Architect, Ashton-under-Lyne. Mr. J. Baldwin. Mr. W. J. Woop, Architect, 1 Finsbury 


John Mayers, Chester . z : A : of8o2 BfyrKG Circus, and Southend. 
Jones & Roberts, Rhyl. ' : f . 760 0 0 WoopDHAMS, Southend (accepted). - L205 nO AO 
ae yer ey: I . : . : . 753 © O| For Erection of House and Offices at Southend, for Mr. WALTER 
Pe Bea ODS yey SS 680 90 0 J. Woop, Architect. Quantities by Mr. HENRY BUSHELL, 
Griffiths Eames, Prestatyn . mis : ‘ SEGlOn OO 1 Finsbury Circus. 
G. WRIGHT & Sons, Chester *¢ pias, 580 0 0 Baker & Wiseman, Southend . A : : £862° 10770 
Accepted subject to certain alterations. Woodhams, Southend . ; ; j ; . 797 9 0 
SHEERNESS. Orfeur, Colchester : ; : C : A795 oso 
For Shops, &c., for the Sheerness Co-operative Society. Mr Dupont, Colchester : 5 - : 7854 0m0 
JAMES F, GooDEy, Architect, 2 Victoria Chambers, Col- EDMUNDS, Poplar (accepted). ‘ Soy orc Om 
h ‘ak fied ’ pred , 5 
Pe peer scictee sane £6,972 0 0 For Erection of Stables at Florence Villa, Southend, for Mr. 
E. F. Hughes, Sheerness . 5 : : : 6,412 eg) seattle Semteott J. Woop, Architect, 1 Finsbury 
Grimwood & Son, Sudbury . : : cone Bi ae 9 ge 8, Datkerte oon So uiead £324 0 0 
G. Be on Colchester . j : : en O20. Cro Dupont Colchesten 7 : ; ‘ ; 387 0 0 
L. Seager, Sittingbourne . . : : wit yAmeaee oC) 2 eats . : : : 
F. Dupont, Coichekter $ | gems 0 0 WOODHAMS, Southend (accepied ) : ' 28 pao HO 
Co-operative Builders, Brixton, S.W. : . 5,359 © O| For Repairs and Additions, &c., Florence Villa, Southend, for 
SIDDICK. Mr. T. Hudson. Mr. W. J. Woob, Architect, I Finsbury | 


Circus, and Southend. 
WOooDHAMS, Southend (accepted) , - » Lote 9 
(Fittings, &c., extra.) 


For Building Manager's House at Siddick. Mr. es 
Mor att, Architect, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 


J. YouNnG, Whitehaven (accepied) . 4 a4534- 04.0 
TRURO. For Repairs, &c., 15 Royal Terrace, Southend, Essex, for Mr. 
For Building Schools, Pydar Street, to Accommodate from J. Taylor. Mr. W. J. Woop, Architect, 1 Finsbury Circus, 
300 to 400 Children at St. Mary’s Schools, Truro. Messrs. and Southend. 
HENDERSON & SON, Architects, 31 Lemon Street, Truro. WooDHAMS, Southend (accepted) . : PIIZ2'O7-0 
J. JULIAN, Truro (accepted). : ; i £2,600F10" 0 (Drainage, sanitary work and fittings extra.) 


WINTER WARMTH & COMFORT. 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


GRUNDY’S SPECIALITY. PURE WARM AIR. 
UPWARDS OF ONE THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 


Combination of PURE WARM AIR & HOT WATER, 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
Truro Cathedral; Londonderry Cathedral; Sherborne Abbey; Kilmore Cathedral ; Stanley Cathedral, Falkland Islands; 
Cardiff Catholic Cathedral; the Queen’s School Chapel, Eton; and to upwards of three thousand Places of Worship ; 
and a great number of Mansions, Houses, Hotels, Hospitals, Schools, Asylums, &c., Warehouses, Factories, and 
Workhouses. 


SHOPS! SHOPS! SHOPS! 


“ West End House, 74 and 75 Upper Street, Islington, London, N. 
March 6, 1890. 


“Mr, GRruNDy,—Dear Sir,—We have much pleasure in telling you the Heating Apparatus you have placed to warm our Costume and 
Mantle Show Rooms, at 74 Upper Street, is a perfect success. It gives off a pleasant warmth without any dust, smoke, or the disagreeable odour 


usually noticed in gas stoves. As you told us, so we find, that it produces warm, PURE air only. 


“ In addition, it effectually prevents the WINDOWS ‘STEAMING.’ This alone is a desideratum deserving the Bere aL interested 
in the di 5 Q 1 d with the present one, we wish you to fix another at 75 Upper Street. We will willingly answer any 
in the display of goods. We are so pleased with p Le ae euly, T. FENCOTT, eee Za 


inquiries, and show the ‘ Patent’ to anyone who may call.” 


at” to anyone Who may $$, 
Book of Testimonials gladly forwarded gratis on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 
30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 


AND WYLDE SLEY. NEAR MANCHESTER. 
Telegrams :—* JOHN GRUNDY, LONDON,” WN.B.—Perfect success guaranteed, or no pay. 
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TOTTENHAM. 

For Building Block of Schools, Church Road, to accommodate 
1,000 Children, for the Tottenham School Board. Mr. 
EDWARD B. ELLis, Architect, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
Quantities by Messrs. D. Campbell & Son. 


glish capital has become very largely interested. 
About 300 members of the Iron and Steel Institute and 109 
German ironmasters have ntimated their intention of taking 
part in the meetings, and already many have booked passages 
in the Hamburg-American Company’s steamer WVormannia, 
leaving Southampton on September 12. The meetings and 
and will practically 
embrace every point of interest in the United States within a 


New York. A number of important 
meetings by such well- 


known scientists as Sir Lowthian Bell, Sir Nathaniel Barnaby 


and Sir Henry Roscoe. 
their intention of being 
James Kitson (president of the 


Institute), Lord Edward Cavendish, Sir John Alleyne, Sir 


M.P. president of the Iron Trade 


Mr. Theodore Fry, M P., Sir J. J. Jenkins, Sir 


Richards, Mr. Snelus, F.R.S , and 


John Willmott & Sons, Hitchin, - £11,439 © o| excursions will last altogether over a month, 
D. W. Lewis, Southsea . : 11,400 070 

James Longley, Crawley. - II,I00 0 o| distance of 1,500 miles of 

Linzell, Tottenham . - II,000 0 O| papers have been promised for the 
A. Porter, Tottenham : . : HELO. 7 OheO a0 

W. Brass & Son, Old Street . 5 “ - 10,465 0 o| (late chief constructor to the Navy), 
Stimson & Co., Brompton Road é - 10,469 c of] Amongst others who have intimated 
Kilby & Gayford, Finsbury » 10,430 0 O| present at the meetings are Sir 

W. Watson, Ilford . : <> 10250 760 otO 

Chappell, Pimlico : - 10,247 0 o| James Bain, Mr. Hingley, 

Treasure & Son, Shrewsbury . - 10,220 0 o| Association), 

Lawrence & Sons, City Road . : : 9,997 © oO} Thomas Story, Mr. Windsor 

B. E. Nightingale, Albert Embankment 9,980 o o| Mr. Edward P, Martin. 

Flew & Co, West Kensington : ‘eo, 070 OmO 

A. Fairhead & Son, Enfield 9,909 0 o 


THE AMERICAN MEETINGS OF THE IRON AND 
STEEL INSTITUTE, 


THE programme for the visit of the members of the Iron and 
Steel Institute to the United States has just been issued. 
meetings—the first, the 
Mining Engineers (the 
most prominent body in the United States), 


There will be three different sets of 
meetings of the American Institute of 


in New York on September 29 and 30; 
Iron and Steel Institute, 
October 1, 2 and 3; and 
jointly by those two Societies, which will 


middle of October at Pittsburg. The excursions which have 


been planned by the American reception 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie is 


Chicago, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
-THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 
New Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parallel plates, 

y mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each ; by post, 1s. 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, | 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT 
Ask for ‘SURVEYING List,’ 


Wa W ALL SOmt & Sons 
Opticians to HLM. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 1bs. per bushel. 


POST FREE. | 


Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to ldinch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to squareinch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
% and Hereford Water Works. 
: Specially adapted for Con- 
g crete Floors and Street Paving, 


i 

Wy ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
j/ Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 23u lbs, 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
: = adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD& CO. ,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLUE Lis Limn, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricka, 


&c. Railway and water communication, 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim? 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES 
always on hand, 


which take place in the same city on 
the international meeting promoted 


chairman, provide for about 3,000 
miles of free transportation through the United States, 
principal excursions will take place to the iron ore and copper 
regions of Lake Superior, to Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
where there are large iron and steel engineering works 
to be inspected, and to the new iron-making district of Alabam 2, | 
which has lately come very prominently to the front, and in 


W. WATSON & SONS, | 


= 


E. Ss. 


THE steady progress 


which take place 
the meetings of the 


take place about the 


committee, of which | the students in the 


The | Technical College, 
instruction in the 
and 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BU:LDERS? IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
Iighest Award: Gold Medal, é 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
“Model Dwelling,” New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


ENGINES 


In Small Sizes, 


FOR 


CHAFF CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 


VENTILATING, 
PUMPING, &c. 
HINDLEY. 


LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES 
ll QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
Works—BOURTON, DORSET. 


the most satisfactory features of the 
tion and training of plumbers. 
successful classes is that established last session at Greenock in 
connection with the District Council for Glasgow and the West 
of Scotland. This class, 
and has just terminated for the session, was held at the Mearns 
Street Public School. 
has furnished to the 
total number of thirty-six students the average attendance was 
thirty. The happiest 

intelligence manifested 
executing their work, 


instruction in the plu 


Pulleys, Bolts, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


oO ____ 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS, 


made by the plumbing classes is one of 
movement for the registra- 
Among the latest and most 


which commenced in October last, 


A report which the teacher of the class 
District Council, shows that out of the 


results have been visible in the greater 
by the rising generation of plumbers in 
During the preceding session many of 
Greenock class were given elementary 


mbing class connected with the Glasgow 
and they have, therefore, received advanced 
Greenock class during last session. The 
result of the examinations held at the close of the session was 
| eminently satisfactory, the students taking the second and fifth 
prizes out of five prizes with medals offered to plumbing 
students in the United Kingdom. 
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TRADE NOTES. cold air pon the central factory into market-houses, abattoirs, 
I9am pattnershin hitherto exist: stores, and even private residences. 
Mr. George Weller Batty under the frm of John: Bde Bute'g | ,, iH American Leneineriny ews says the Maryland and 


“Brighton: bas Gacy Uate,merchants, of Littlehampton and | Delaware Ship Canal project is again Therowcale tet ate 
eens been ee by the retirement of Mr. John Sassafras route, surveyed in 1874. It would begin at the 
poe Well Brae ; © pincers as heretofore by Mr, Sassafras, on Chesapeake Bay, 39} miles from Baltimore, then 

eee wna. trusts,to receivera Continuance of the up that stream 16} miles, then through a country with 80 feet 
pec and favours which the firm has enjoyed for so many maximum cutting above low water, and down the valley of the 
y THE Prudential Assurance Company have just ted Black Bird Creek. It finally passes through a ridge of high 
: ‘dete pony Pemeecs Ol oroundaand woulde enter Delaware Bay near Liston’s Point. 
splendid block of buildings at Glasgow, from the designs of Mr. The solid cutting is only 74 miles, and the whole distance 
ee q eu Pats ae exhaust ventilators of between navigable water on both sides is but 143 miles, 
Tonio. ie q Ree ventilating engineers, of eae yaonnate 7; adenine? says there is a great scarcity 
nee ota ot labourers in attanooga and vicinity ; contractors are com- 
See a yay ae ee Be EN ote plaining a good deal about it. The tremendous development 
Samaritan Free Hospital MarylehonetRoad the’ baad of this section and great demand for labourers in the new towns 
ceutical Society’s Buildings Biconicheeyec ee ‘lends the has drained the city of its surplus workmen. The City Water 
Pelican Club, Gerrard Street. ‘ ig 5 COUEABY, wats desire ae SCauLe Aue has Ayvanced wages 
: : : rom 1.15 dols. to 1.35 ; F : ing 
3 — rand mn the ee Agricultural Society at Plymouth ei of Chattanooga will call ae heared cer 
a ncn resengine orl other | A tour among the architects revealed the fact that this year 
as i a % oak ae Ormtecmien | i theronelatt the greatest in the building history of the city. 
accompanies the appara ie r Many of the wealthy gentlemen are contemplating the erection 
if THE extensive Seamen’s Barracks, which have just been of fine brick and stone residences. It is estimated that at least 
rected at Portsmouth by Her Majesty’s Government, are | two hundred and fifty new houses will be constructed in High- 
warmed and ventilated throughout by means of over thirty of | land Park. At present there is in operation, active building 
Shorland’s warm-air ventilating patent Manchester stoves, with 


: going on, some fifty houses in course of erection in the Park 
open fires, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. and Ridgedale. Sherman Heights seems to be favourably 


THE successful design in the competition for the Iron | looked upon by the working class; some forty houses will be 


> 


Tower for London embodies a scheme of lifting machinery | built here during the summer. Lookout Mountain is not behind 
specially prepared by Messrs. Archibald Smith & Stevens, in | the rest of the outlying districts. There are over two hundred 
accordance with the requirements of the designers ; it is of a | contracts out for summer residences. 


somewhat elaborate character, and comprises some novel IN considering the probable duration of natural gas supply 
features. Professor N. S. Shaler says all the evidence points to the con- 
clusion that it is of a very temporary nature. Owing to the 
fact that the gas has to creep through the interstices of the 

AMERICAN NOTES. : Aes 


grains which compose the rock in which it is contained, the 
THE Philadelphia Record says that capitalists in that city are | pressure and consequently the amount of gas discharged 
about preparing to serve cold air about the city as gas or water steadfastly diminishes from the day the well gives access to it. 
is served. It states that chilled air is now furnished from a | The rate of this decrease varies, as may be conceived, according 
certain manufactory to customers within a few blocks, and it is | to the permeability of the rock and the original amount of the 
intended to nurse this little nucleus until a large and profitable pressure ; but in the end the supply from every well is ex- 
system is hatched. It is proposed by laying the pipes deep | hausted. New wells in the same neighbourhood may, if at 
and coating them with a non-conducting substance, to force | sufficient distance from the original boring, give access to other 
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27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL... 
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parts of the field, but in a relatively brief time a large area may 
be exhausted. At the existing rate of demand for these light 
and heat-giving gases, it is doubtful if in fifty years from the 
present time they will have any place in our economies, and in 
the regions of most extended consumption, as in Western 
Pennsylvania, it seems quite certain that the exhaustion of the 
store will be accomplished in much less time. It is therefore 
safe to say that this, the last great economic resource afforded 
by the under-earth, though so precious is a most fleeting gift. 

SPEAKING of Johnstown, the /ydustrial World of Chicago 
says :—This marvel of a city has entirely recovered from the 
terrible disaster of a year ago, the rebuilding of the flood-swept 
area having been mostly on a higher plane of excellence than 
the houses destroyed. Johnstown has recovered from its great 
blow, and is now more prosperous than ever. The output of 
the new Cambria Ironworks for the last six months has been 
greater than that of the same period of last year, and the em- 
ployment of labour has been proportionate. The Gautier 
Steelworks, operated by the same company, has been rebuilt 
and will be enlarged. The rebuilding of the town has gone on 
rapidly. 


THE EDINBURGH PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


ON the oth inst. the new Edinburgh Library was formally opened. 
It was in 1886, says the Scotsman, that Mr. Carnegie, of Pitts- 
burg, offered to the city of Edinburgh the handsome sum of 
50,000/, to build a public library ifthe citizens would adopt the 
Public Library Acts. In October of the same year they 
resolved to do so, and subsequently the usual steps were taken 
of appointing managers to carry out the resolution in con- 
junction with the Corporation, the members of which are, in the 
first instance, charged with certain responsibilities connected 


lending department, which may be looked upon in some respects 
as the chief department of the Library, into operation until 
uly I. . 

: Beginning at the basement floor, the Library is to be 
artificially lighted by means of electricity. The installation 
combines both arc and incandescent lamps, the arc light, fitted 
with Thomson-Houston lamps, being employed as the main 
lighting agent in the large halls. Each arc light is of 2,000: 
candle-power. Of these there are four in the news-room, one 
in the juvenile-room, four in the lending department, and five in 
the reference library. They are hung from pulleys on the roofs 
by means of cables which carry the electric current. Of the 
incandescent lamps which are distributed through the building, 
there are over 90, the average size of the light being 16 candle- 
power. Just over the well of the handsome staircase, which 
forms a prominent architectural feature of the interior of the 
building, is a very showy “electrolier” (corresponding to the 
old gaselier), with bunches of incandescent lamps, which readily 
attracts notice. On the second floor is situated the workroom, 
where the repairing of books will be carried on by men on the 
premises. It is not in contemplation to execute new bindings. 
Here are the stores for magazines and newspaper files. 

The news-room, on the third floor up from the Cowgate and 
the first floor down from George IV. Bridge, has, however, 
more general interest. It is a handsome hall, well lighted on 
its four sides by large three-light windows, and presenting 
several other agreeable features. Its panelled roof is carried 
on eight massive Ionic columns ; its walls are lined to a height 
of eight feet with faience tiles—an admirable arrangement for 
securing cleanliness ; and round the top of this dado as centre 
to a deep moulding are tiles in different colours, carrying 
appropriate mottoes setting forth words of proverbial wisdom, 


Two large doorways with raised faience ornamentation will be 
much admired. Opening off the news-room is a room for 
juveniles under fourteen years of age. On two of its sides are 
shelves filled with books—s,o00 volumes in all—suitable for the 
juvenile understanding, including history, travel, biography and 
fiction. On the tables will be children’s magazines and papers, 
and illustrated periodicals both interesting and instructive. In 
the large news-room are fifty massive stands for newspapers. 
They are of ash, dark stained, with a brass rail in front, and. 
fitted with Cumming’s patent holder. The lending library is 
on the George IV. Bridge level. The pillars carrying the roof, 
the panelling of the roof and the book shelves are stained to 
resemble American redwood, and while some may think that so 


ADVANTAGES. 


, The Wheel, Axle, and Bushes can be removed for oiling and cleaning. Ths Axle and Bushes being covered in are securely 
protected from dust and damp. The Wheel cannot get fixed, a frequent occurrence in ordinary pulleys, and the principal 


cause of cords and chains breaking. Wheels are interchangeable; can be changed at any time to suit the various inds of 
cords and chains. 2 
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with the provision of suitable buildings and furnishings for the 
library. From among several competing designs, those of Mr. 
Washington Browne, architect, Edinburgh, were selected. The 
Library is built on the site of the old Hope House, Cowgate, and 
is seen rising with its chAteau-like features above the level of 
the more public thoroughfare of George IV. Bridge, in which its 
main entrance is situated. It would not have been amiss to all 
concerned if the opening had been postponed for another 
month. But considerable delay has already occurred, and the 


present date having been provisionally indicated a couple of 
months ago, it was thought better to make a beginning at 
time arranged, even though it will not be 


the 


possible to bring the 


Fig. 1. Pulley complete as Fixed. 
5, 2. Pulley with Faceplate removed Wheel, Axle, and Bushes car 
now be pulled out. 


ie » 3. Pulley-box as it remains in window frame after Wheel, Axle, 
a and Bushes removed. 
*. | , 4. Front viws of Wheel and Bushes. 
A ices ¢ » 5. Side view of Wheel, Axle, and Bush. 
= », 6. Side view of Axle Pulley. 


Attention is called to the fact that the breakage of cords, in most 
cases, is caused by the wheel becoming rusted firmly in, and the 


cords being foresd over the fixed wheel, causing a great amount of 
6 friction. 
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large an exposure of dark surface absorbs too much of the 
light, the hall on the whole presents an agreeable if somewhat 
sombre appearance. The counter is made of oak, 110 feet in 
length, and in shape may be said to resemble the letter D, so 
as to enclose the three sides of the hall in which the book- 
shelves are erected. ‘This department has received the earnest 
attention of a sub-committee of the managers, under the able 
presidency of Professor Masson, whose name may be taken as 
a guarantee that the selection of books has been made upon a 
catholic plan. There have been gathered together no fewer 
than 39,575 volumes, which are now in the shelves, and nearly 
all catalogued. They are classified according to subject, and 
arranged in the several shelves running right round the three 
sides of the hall, beginning at the top shelf. 

The reference library, on the top flat, is a very fine domed 
hall—the dome carried on a series of three lofty arches on 
each of the four sides of the room, having an imposing 
appearance. The square space in the centre is occupied with 

_ tables and chairs for readers ; behind the arches on three sides 
are nine large alcoves, in which are placed shelves for books 
to a height of about 18 feet. The space behind the three 
arches next to the entrance door is left clear, the shelving 
being placed only on the wall. Half-way up is a light gallery, 
which is reached by iron winding stairs in the four projecting 
angles of the room. Each bay or alcove is set apart to a 
special department of literature. Books, for example, relating 
to Scotland are in one bay, history in another, fine arts in 
another, and so on. A special section is what is known as the 
Technical Department, the books in which were purchased by 
the vote from the surplus of the International Exhibition of 
1886. The committee ascertained the number of persons 
engaged in the different trades in Edinburgh, and, as far as 
lay in their power, provided books bearing on these handi- 
crafts. The section is nearly completed, and should prove of 
immense service to the artisans of the city. Many of the 
books are illustrated. The books altogether in the lending 
and reference departments have cost 15,000/. This expendi- 
ture has been defrayed from the produce of a rate of one half- 
penny in the £ for two years, and one penny inthe £ for the 
last year. The building, site, and furnishings have been pro- 
vided, as already indicated, out of Mr. Carnegie’s 50,000/., 
very little of which remains unexpended. The original build- 
ing contracts amounted to 19,385/., and the rest of the money 
has been absorbed on the purchase of the site, furnishings, 

heating and ventilation, electric lighting, fees, &e. 


For Opening, Closing, and Securely Fastening Fanlights, Casements, &c. (The “‘ Grahtryx.”) 
CHEAPE S77, SERAP LEST ARD BEST. 
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ADVERTISEMENT BOARDS. 


Ar the North London Police Court, before Mr. Montague 
Williams, the case of the District Surveyor for East Hackney 
(North) v. Anthony & Co., Limited, was heard on June 12. 
The defendants were summoned for neglect of giving notice. 
They had recently erected on the front of the old Town Hall, 
Hackney, a wooden advertisement framing in two parts, each 
part measuring about 18 feet by 12 feet, supported on wood 
brackets driven into the wall and fixed with iron holdfasts, 
some with and some without screws. The district surveyor 
relied on sections 9 and 14 and section 26, rule I. The defend- 
ants, by counsel, contended that the Building Act was only 
intended to apply to what was a part of a building, and not to 
such things as advertisement boards and brewers’ signs. The 
defendants were ordered to pay a penalty of ros, and 125. 6d. 
costs. 
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THE USE OF ALLOYS IN ART METALWORK.” 
By Prof. W. C. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, CB Price 


ee FIT introduction to the kind of facts I shall have to 
bring before you is afforded by St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
who said, “ How beautiful are the imitations of beautiful things, 
when they preserve vividly the impress of the prototype.” To 
deal with beauty of form in metalwork would be quite beyond 
me, but it may be possible to bring before you some few facts 
concerning the colouring and texture of metals which would, I 
think, present themselves to any metallurgist who might con- 
sider the matter carefully. It is usual at the present day to 
think more of the form of metalwork than either its colour or 
texture, but the Roman artists did not neglect either, even in 
the case of large works, as is shown by the description given 
by Pliny of a bronze statue of a dying lady, the tints of which 
were so arranged that the life appeared to be gradually receding 
from the extremities of the limbs. He also describes a metal 
statue in which the sculptor wished to represent cheeks suffused, 
with blushes, a result which was obtained by inserting points 
of iron in the bronze, the atmospheric oxidation of the iron 
giving a ruddy tint to the features. Allusion has been made to 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Applied Art Section of the 
Society of Arts, and published in the Journal. 
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these cases simply to show that special treatment of colour and 
texture may be applied to large monumental works, and not 
merely to the smaller productions to which our attention will 
this evening be mainly directed. 

At the outset you may be inclined to question whether an 
effort should be made to impart colour—even natural, or 
apparently natural, colour—to metalwork, which ‘ought to 
depend mainly on beauty of form. Such a view would, how- 
ever, hardly survive an examination of some of the old Chinese 
bronzes, such as those to which I shall refer later, in South 
Kensington, or even the antique bronze statues, with the wide 
range of blues and greens, which they have attained by age 
and exposure to atmospheric influences. Even if you admit 
that colour may sometimes be advantageous, you may urge 
that servile imitation of the texture of one material in another 
cannot be legitimate art, and that point has been dealt with by 
Mr. Ruskin, with whose writings as a guide I have recently 
visited Florence, partly with this paper in view. He leads us 
into the church of Santa Croce, to the memorial slabs of the 
late fourteenth or middle fifteenth-century work which adorn 
the pavement of the church. Many of you know well the 
tomb to which I refer, of which Mr. Ruskin says :—“ The old 
man lies on a piece of embroidered carpet, protected by the 
higher relief, many of the finer lines of this are almost unin- 
jured ; in particular its exquisitely-wrought fringe and tassels 
are nearly perfect.” And he says :—“If you kneel down and 
look long at the tassels of the cushion under the head, and the 
way they fill the angles of the stone, you will, or may, know 
from this example alone what noble decorative sculpture is, was, 
and must be from the days of earliest Greece to those of latest 
Italy.” 

Mr. Ruskin has carefully pointed out that the object of this 
rich adornment, and his words are the key to anything I may 
have to say, is merely accessory; or, to quote the learned 
teacher again, he says, “ No great sculptor from the beginning 
of art to the end of it ever carved, or ever will, deceptive 
drapery. A man who will carve a limb or a face never finishes 
inferior parts, but either with a hasty or scornful chisel, or with 
such grave and strict selection of their lines as you know at 
once to be imaginative, not imitative. But if, as in this case, 
he wants to oppose the simplicity of his central subject with a 
rich background—a labyrinth of ornamental lines to relieve the 
severity of the expressive ones, he will carve you a carpet ora 
tree, or a rose-thicket, with fringes and leaves and thorns 
elaborately, as richly as natural ones, but always for the sake of 
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ornamental form, never of the imitation, yet seizing the natural 
character of the lines he gives, with twenty times the precision 
and clearness of sight that the mere imitator has.” 

We see, therefore, the way in which the imitation of 
material, surface or texture may be useful as an incident of the 
main Composition, and it is in this sense that I intend to deal 
with it while showing how such enrichments may be produced, 
I do not propose to dwell on the use of either niello or mere 
encrustations of gold, silver or copper which the garments of 
figures of bronze often received at the hands of Greek and 
Roman sculptors. I would consider rather the actual imitation 
of the surface of other materials, such as wood or fabric in 
metal. Examples are rare in the best work of the Italian 
Renaissance. In the gate of the Baptistery at Florence Ghiberti 
does no more than suggest the actual texture of the fruit and 
flowers he uses with such perfect skill, blending them chiefly 
for the sake of loveliness of form. Nor, so far as I can re- 
member, does Peter Vischer attempt to imitate the texture of 
leather in the metal apron of his own statue in the shrine of 
St. Sebald, at Nuremberg. On the other hand, in the best of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth-century coins, which were of course 
not monumental work but coins, the fur and silk embroidery of 
the Pontifical robes are often exquisitely and naturalistically 
rendered. Such treatment is especially well shown in the coins 
of Pope Innocent XII. and Pope Alexander VIIL, by 
Hameranus. 

The Japanese, however, are the real authorities to whom we 
must turn for guidance in the use and treatment of alloys, both 
in texture and colour. First, as regards texture, they seem to 
delight in copying in metalwork the most delicate texture 3 even 
the bloom on the surface of fruit is not beyond their admirable 
skill. In tracing the nature of their methods it is necessary to 
repeat what has often been said by others and by myself 
respecting the alloys they employ in order to produce their 
wonderful results. There is a wide range of such alloys, but the 
principal of them are but few. There is an alloy of silver and 
Copper, sometimes with equal proportions of precious and base 
metal, and there are endless varieties of copper of different 
degrees of purity. There are several kinds of brass, of which I 
cannot at present give you the analyses, because they belong to 
the Department of Science and Art, and will shortly be pub- 
lished by authority. They have also a remarkable series of 
alloys, in which the precious metal replaces the tin and zinc of 


| ordinary bronze ; but really their main alloys, with the exception 


of bronze, are comprised in the following examples. 
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The first is called “shaku-do”; it contains, as you will 
observe from Analyses I, and II. :— 


nf 
Copper ... af 94°50 
Silver 1°55 
Gold Sie 
Lead es O'll 
Tron and arsenic traces 
99°89 

1g 
Copper ... nec 95°77 
Silver 0'08 
Gold 4°16 
100'OI 


in addition to about 95 per cent. of copper, as much as 4 per 
cent. of gold. It has been used for very large works. Colossal 
statues are made of it, one cast at Nara in the seventh century 
being specially remarkable. The quantity of gold is, however, 
very variable, and certain specimens I have analysed contain 
only 1°5 per cent. of the precious metal. The next important 
alloy used by the Japanese is called “ shibu-ichi,” and the fol- 
lowing are typical analyses :— 


1G, 
Coppers... : 67°31 
Silver 32°07 
Gold traces 
Tron O'52 
99°99 

VE 
Copper ... 06 ves eae 5 LSTO 
Silver ao bs ae ed o°O3 
Goldeyy... asa 3¢ ago o'l2 
100°I5 


There are many varieties of it, but in both these alloys, 
shaku-do and shibu-ichi, the point of interest is that the precious 
metals are, as it were, sacrificed in order to produce definite 
results, gold and silver, when used pure, being employed very 
sparingly to heighten the general effect. In the case of 
shaku-do we shall see presently that the gold appears to enable 
the metal to receive a beautiful rich purple coat or patina when 
treated with certain pickling solutions, while shibu-ichi possesses 
a peculiar silver-grey tint of its own, which, under ordinary 
atmospheric influences, becomes very beautiful, and to which 
the Japanese artists are very partial. These are the principal 


alloys, but there are several varieties of them, as well as com- 
binations of shaku-do and shibu-ichi in various proportions, as, 
for instance, in the case of kiu-shibu-ichi, the composition of 
which would correspond to one part of shaku-do rich in gold, 
and two parts of shibu-ichi rich in silver. 

With regard to the use of pickling solutions, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, they are made up respectively in 
the following proportions, and are used boiling :— 


ie Gis Te 
Verdigris ... . 438 grains 87 grains 220 grains 
Sulphate of copper 292 ,, ie ay he 540 4, 
Nitre aes abe — eM tte i -— 
Common salt nat -- TAGs _- 
Sulphur ... fe — 2236e,, — 
Water 1 gallon — 1 gallon 
Vinegar ... boc a 1 gallon 5 fluid drachms 


That most widely employed is No. I. When boiled in 
No. III. solution pure copper will turn a brownish red, and 
shaku-do, which, you will remember, contains a little gold, be- 
comes purple. And now you will be able to appreciate the 
effect of small quantities of metallic impurity as affecting the 
colour resulting from the action of the pickle. Copper contain- 
ing asmall quantity of antimony gives a shade very different 
from that resulting from the pickling of pure copper. But the 
copper produced in Japan is often the result of smelting complex 
ores, and the methods of purification are not so perfectly under- 
stood as in the West. The result is that the so-called 
“ antimony” of the Japanese art metalworkers, which is present 
in the variety of copper called “kuromi,” is really a complex 
mixture containing tin, cobalt and many other metals, so that a 
metalworker has an infinite series of materials at command 
with which to secure any particular shade ; and these are used 
with much judgment, although the scientific reasons for the 
adoption of any particular sample may be hidden from him. It 
is strictly accurate to say that each particular shade of colour 
is the result of minute quantities of metallic impurity, and these 
specimens and diagrams will, I trust, make this clear, and 
will prove that the Japanese arrange true pictures in coloured 
metals and alloys. 

The action of these solutions is remarkable. You have 
copper, to which a small amount of silver and a small amount 
of gold are added. The amount of gold may be variable, and 
artificers often take credit for putting in much more than 
analysis proves to be present, but a small amount of gold, it 
may be only 1 per cent., is sufficient to entirely change the 
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character of the copper, and when you come to treat it by 
pickling solutions you get a totally different result from what 
you would if copper alone were employed. The Japanese also 
take copper and dilute it, sometimes half copper and half silver, 
sometimes only about one-third silver and all the rest copper, 
and that gives the lovely series of grey alloys which, either by 
exposure ‘to atmospheric influences, by handling, or by treat- 
ment of suitable pickles gives the beautiful series of light and 
dark greys of which the Japanese are so particularly fond, and 
to which the name of shibu-ichi is given. Then again they ‘have 
copper in which small amounts of impurities may be present, 
and the nature of such impurity and its amount, which seldom 
exceeds two-tenths per cent., is quite sufficient to change the 
character of the copper. The Japanese, working in no small 
measure by rule of thumb, find that certain varieties of copper 
are best suited for definite processes, and they store them up 
and use them in a definite way. I have here a diagram which 
shows the particular tints produced by pure copper when 
adulterated, so to speak, with under 2 per cent. of the elements 
indicated—bismuth, antimony, nickel, iron, arsenic and gold. 
There is also a series in which the impurity is under 3ths per 
cent., and when a pickling solution acts upon these metals you 
get these characteristic tints, the gold still holds its own, and 
produces the purple-blue alloy characteristic of the shaku- do, 
of which the Japanese make so much use. Remember that in 
all these cases the precious metals were deliberately sacrificed 
with a view to produce a definite result, and that is a point I 
want to insist upon. Why cannot we, in this country, use the 
alloys (of which we have the analysis here) in order to pro- 
duce results in these lovely grey tints with which so many of 
you are familiar? The finest piece of shaku-do that I know, 
with its blue bloom, is this beautifully-carved sword hilt from 
the collection of Mr. Edward Dillon ; and shaku-do forms the 
basis of many specimens of Japanese art. Here is a little 
medicine case (reproduced in a wall-diagram) ; the base of the 
case is shaku-do, and I should think, nearly of the composition 
given in Analysis No. 1. The enrichments are the grey shibu- 
ichi, a kuromi fish, with twenty-four tiny dots of gold in the 
space of about 4th of an inch. Then there is a shibu-ichi 
shell, with a gold shell placed beside it, and a kuromi carrot, 
on which agrey shibu-ichi mouse, with shaku-do spots let into 
him, is feeding. All this lavish adornment is most perfectly 
done. The actual method of manipulation I will now describe. 
Turn to this plate of light-brown bronze which presents the 
simplest possible case. There is no attempt at a raised 


surface; the artist has simply taken a plate of bronze, 
84 inches in diameter, he has cut a design in it, and inlaid 
that design with shaku-do. Wherever he has scooped out the 
drawing of this beautifully graceful bird, he has inlaid shaku- 
de ; and he has taken a darker variety of shaku-do—that is to 
say, one which contains a little more gold which, when treated 
with a suitable pickling solution, will come out a little darker— 
and has in that way produced exactly the effect of an Indian- 
ink painting, in a dark and comparatively light shade, on a 
piece of glazed brown paper. There is no attempt at pro- 
ducing an effect by a raised surface, but the design is com- 
pleted by an inlay of dark shaku-do on lighter shaku-do ona 
bronze basis. In this more precious case you have a larger 
plate, 184 inches in diameter, which is, on the whole, a fair 
example of the treatment of the complex series of alloys, and 
it has been reproduced in a wall diagram with more or less 
success. They first of all take a plain surface of copper. In 
this case there is a raised ornament, instead of a perfectly 
flat one. They scoop out the outline of a leaf, undercut it to a 
certain extent, make the leaf that they wish to insert of a 
particular alloy—it may be shaku-do tipped with gold, the 
surface being roughened and the gold hammered on just as a 
dentist would—then the whole design is fitted in like a puzzle, 
and the result is they build up a picture gradually, using 
coloured alloys, or alloys which may be coloured by the action 
of a pickle, and they attain the result which is shown in the 
diagram. The basis is a plate of copper. Here in one place 
there is a leaf which is not really raised, but a little sunk 
below the surface of the original plate. The only relief it 
possesses is obtained by hammering a light variety of gold 
over it. Then comes a red bud of kuromi, set with its golden 
points. Here is a shibu-ichi leaf, half of which is of red 
kuromi, and if you look. closely afterwards you will see the 
bird, of shaku-do, with all its feathers carefully drawn, and the 
lustrous effect of the plumage produced with really consum- 
mate skill by the use of fine lines. Then comes a shibu-ichi 
flower with a goldencentre. This is typical of the work they 
do ; however large or small it may be they simply inlay these 
coloured alloys, using generally a sombre base. 

The Japanese do not merely trust to obtaining effects by 
high relief, as is the case with this plate; very often they 
employ a darker alloy for producing the effect of painting on 
metal, so to speak, in a very remarkable way. There is one 
example in Mr. Huish’s collection, a knife handle, which pre- 
sents the effect of a duck’s back and wings in comparatively ~ 
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high relief with his neck under water. He is a shaku-do 
purple duck, plunging through silvery-grey water, but his body 
is in high relief, his neck is of a different mwance of tinted 
shaku-do to the rest ofhis body, and it is so beautifully let in 
that it is only in certain lights that you can see it at all, but it 
produces exactly the effect of the duck’s neck being below the 
surface of the water. I have not that specimen here, but I 
have in a sword-hilt, also from the collection of Mr. Huish, 
some tiny minnows, each about ;4th of an inch, with minute 
gold eyes, swimming up a shibu-ichi grey stream, the effect of 
their being actually below the surface of the water being 
suggested with marvellous skill. I think at present no 
European artificer could obtain such a result as that, as it 
shows the most beautiful effects, not merely of texture but 
brilliancy and transparency. The colour effect they produce 
by the use} of the; pickles—the composition has been already 
given—but many of the extremely valuable old Chinese bronzes 
have acquired their tint simply by long exposure to atmo- 
spheric influences. If you look, for instance, at No. 160 in the 
_ South Kensington bronze cases, it is a Chinese duck of about 
1 foot across, if I recollect rightly, purchased about 1876, and 
it has a green patina, indicating extreme old age, and although 
my friend, Mr. Gowland, who has recently returned from Osaka, 
says the attribution of it on the label to the third century is 
inaccurate, still it is an extremely old specimen of bronze, 
which has acquired its green patina by perfectly natural causes, 
unaided by artificial treatment such as the Japanese always 
employ in more modern work. Again, there is No. 148, a 
green gourd, in the South Kensington collection, and No. 79, a 
vase in the form of two cups, base to base, a beautiful mottled 
red on a green patina, and I think in ‘this case the red is pro- 
duced by heating and not by pickling. Then if you look at 
No. 224 in the Museum, you will see a bronze fish with scales 
inlaid with silver, which is very instructive. In one of the 
cases, not very easily accessible, near the windows of the same 
court, there are a series of specimens of bronze plaques, all 
modern, showing the method by which the Japanese produce 
their effects. Here, on the wall, is a faithful diagram of a 
bronze plate which has been splashed with gold; it is really 
hammeredwork, and is greyish red bronze by daylight. There 
is also a clouded bronze, the effect of which I think has been 
produced by heating and not by pickling. On this diagram 
some of these effects are shown. 
Here is a portion of an ordinary Chinese bronze kettle, in 
which the ornament has been obtained by little punctures from 


behind which reflect the light. If you looked at this you would 
think at first there were two metals, a copper kettle inlaid with 
silver, but it is nothing but the effect of the polished surface of 
brownish copper, with raised prominences from behind to 
reflect the light and produce the effect of another metal ; 
another example of similar ornament ;Mr. Gowland has lent 
me, for the purpose of this paper, a splendid kettle, the heating 
arrangements of which are intended to go inside it, a sort of 
double kettle. You will see how very beautifully the surface is 
worked, and that the effect is produced entirely without any 
variation of colour, for the tint is uniform throughout. Here is 
a characteristic brass, of which the surface is produced by 
simply striking it all over with a blunted tool, which gives these 
particular lines. 

But the particular alloys in which I am interested, and with 
which I hope to interest you, are those to which the names of 
moku-me (wood grain) and miyu-nagashi (marbled) are given. 
I have so often talked of them before that I hesitate to 
describe them again. The characteristic alloys which the 
Japanese employ are taken in thin sheets and soldered together 
—kuromi, shibu-ichi and shaku-do—in alternate layers; then 
you drill conical holes in them to a greater or less depth, or 
roll them out, and then beat them up from behind, and then 
file off the prominences, and then beat the sheets until the holes 
are obliterated, and, of course, you get these different strata, 
and you produce these beautifully-banded effects. If you look 
at the specimens afterwards you will see what the*japanese can 
do, for you have here the finest collection of moku-me ever got 
together. There are two vases, not very good in form, but of 
remarkable merit as regards the manipulative skill displayed in 
their production; each vase is 7 inches high. The neck-band 
and foot are of shaku-do inlaid with gold, while the body of the 
vase is of miyu-nagashi, with a silver panel bearing a bird 
beautifully wrought in gold and coloured alloys beaten into the 
silver. There are also some smaller sword-hilts and knife- 
handles, and a collection of beads, all remarkable examples of 
these banded alloys. 

Now, so far as I know, no English artist has actually used 
this material with the exception of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A, 
who, I rejoice to say, has employed it in the now famous chain 
worn by the Mayor of Preston. But it is a beautiful material, 
that surely must be used by English art workmen if they hope 
to hold their own. The Americans have adopted it already, 
and in the Paris Exhibition there was a very remarkable vase 
exhibited by Messrs. Tiffany, of New York. I have only a 
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photograph of it here ; but I have a little piece of their beauti- 
ful work in a little blade of miyu-nagashi. In the vase they 
exhibited the top and sides are silver, and so is the base, but 
the whole of the centre is of this marble alloy, produced exactly 
as I have indicated. This is some 29 inches high, and they 
ask the modest sum of 1,000/. for it. They only employed five 
alloys, I believe, in its manufacture, but I am not certain as to 
the number, doubled it on themselves five times until they 
ultimately got twenty-five layers. This beautiful vase certainly 
constituted one of the greatest triumphs of manipulative skill 
the Paris Exhibition contained, and the firm were justly proud 
of it. Hereis a little Japanese cigarette-case of copper and 
shaku-do in many layers, in which solder cannot be detected at 
all, and yet it is a most complicated pattern. Messrs. Tiffany 
have even produced the celebrated Japanese “lobster red,” 
which has quite eluded my efforts to secure. The lobster red 
of the Japanese is, I believe, not a product of pickling at all, 
but is cuprous oxide, formed by heating copper in air (it may 
be in air and steam, as is the case with their well-known and 
brilliant coloured commercial samples of metal), and then 
burnishing it, but I am not certain about it. It is easy to match 
anything in this plate on the table, but it is difficult to produce 
the true lobster-red of the Japanese. 

Then, again, to leave Japanese art for the present, those 
who visited Tiffany’s room in the Paris ‘Exhibition will have 
seen some very beautiful alloys which showed a beautiful purple 
tint. They were apparently of silver, and running over the 
object, which was usually small, a damask pattern in a darker 
shade of the same purple line. There was one coffee-pot, I 
think some ro inches high; this had this beautiful damask-like 
ornament, produced apparently by inlay, but yet it was not 
possible to see that there was an inlay. I believe the patina in 
this particular case was in some way produced by the action of 
light. We have tried to throw some of these beautiful Japanese 
specimens on the screen, but I found the reflecting surfaces 
were too brilliant ; it was impossible to succeed, and obviously 
we could not draw them, and therefore we must presently 
resolve ourselves into a committee to look at these things in- 
dividually. 

No texture seems to elude the skill of the Japanese. There 
is a knife-handle, which represents gilded leather, from Mr. 
Gowland’s colbection, and there is a sword-hilt from Mr. 
Dillon’s collection, in which alternate layers of shaku-do and 
copper, some forty of them, have been cut through so as to form 
a pattern, and the result is a close imitation of guri or tsuishi 


lac, in the manufacture of which the Japanese are skilled. I 
have seen in Mr. Dillon’s collection a fish in lustrous shibu- 
ichi, which was so beautifully rendered that it almost suggested 
a marine smell. Nothing seems too difficult for the Japanese 
craftsman. Another very subtle effect they produce is by 
taking merely shaku-do in thin layers and ordinary silver 
solder, soldering them together, and then beating them up, and 
this is their finest work. I have only one tiny fragment of it, 
and it is produced by the contrast of the purple shaku-do with 
silver solder. In their very finest works they apparently use no 
solder at all, but simply trust to ordinary welding. 

As an example of debased art, it is, perhaps, instructive to 
look at this article which I bought in Italy the other day ; it is 
said to be manufactured near Milan. It is a little casket in 
pewter, probably marked with a revolving tool on a lathe, and 
the result is that if you look at it at a little distance it has the 
most ludicrous resemblance to plush or thick satin, painted with 
thick body-colour to represent painting on satin. It is the most 
frightful example of misapplied skill you can well see, still it is 
a close imitation of texture which might be applied to better 
things. Here are two little trays of quite cheap Japanese-ware 
of copper bronze, which a botanist pronounced to be very 
faithful reproductions of a berried plant, and at once identified 
it as Déospyros kaki. The skill with which the Japanese 
imitate the surface of the shells of crustaceans is well known, 
and, in fact, as I have already said, there is hardly any texture 
that they cannot imitate with wonderful fidelity if they care 
to try. 

In Sir Frederick Leighton’s presidential address, delivered 
at the Art Congress at Liverpool, he said :—‘* Well, what then 
is our charge with respect to the present relation of the country 
to art? What are the shortcomings for which we are here to 
seek a remedy? Our charge is that with the great majority of 
Englishmen the appreciation of art, as art, is blunt, is super- 
ficial, is desultory, is spasmodic; that our countrymen have no 
adequate perception of the place of art as an element of national 
greatness, that they do not count its achievements among the 
grounds of their national pride; that they do not appre- 
ciate its vital importance in the present day to certain branches 
of national prosperity; that while what is excellent receives 
from them honour and recognition, what is ignoble and hideous. 
is not detested by them, is, indeed, accepted and borne with a 
dull, indifferent acquiescence ; that the aesthetic consciousness 
is not with them a living force, impelling them towards the 
beautiful and rebelling against the unsightly.” 
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I suppose that is true as regards the majority of English- 
men, but as the President of the Royal Academy points out, 
real merit is acknowledged; and the enthusiasm with which 
any piece of metalwork of Alfred Gilbert is received, such as 
that grand table ornament which the army has recently given 
to the Queen, abundantly shows that a wide class of people will 
justly value really good work when they have a chance of seeing 
it. Anyone who has had the privilege of seeing Gilbert’s recent 
work must really feel lost in admiration of its beauty. Even 
people we should think uncultivated seem to feel singular 
interest in the good metalwork that is shown in the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition. But cannot we introduce these beautiful 
Japanese alloys? Why is it left to a metallurgist to suggest 
what may be done in this respect? Here they are before you, 
and I venture to think the metallurgists have done their part ; 
we can tell you how to produce all these things with certainty, 
except, perhaps, the lobster-red, and it remains for you artists 
to employ them, 


SPECIFICATIONS.* 


WEBSTER defines specifications to mean “ definite, fixed in- 
struction for the strict performance of a particular duty or 
undertaking.” It is evident from this definition that Mr. 
Webster or his co-labourers never had any experience with 
specifications in the sense in which they are generally under- 
stood in the relations between architects and contractors. 
There can be no question about the average contractor being 
the proper individual for Webster to invite to define this term 
when the task of revising the dictionary is to be undertaken. 
By so doing, that we will have at least a more liberal construc- 
tion of the term may, we think, be safely assumed. 

Of the many trials and tribulations which beset the pathway 
of the contractor, and their name is legion, the greater percen- 
tage can, it may be assumed, be attributed to this one simple, 
apparently inoffensive word, specification. In it can be seen, at 
least through the optical vision of the contractor, all the legal 
lore in a concrete form which has been inflicted on suffering 
humanity from the time of John Doe and Richard Doe, of 
respected memory, down to and including the latest production 
of deviltry emanating from the office of a Government super- 


* A paper, by Mr. J. G. McCarthy, builder, read before the 
Chicago Architectural Sketch Club. 


vising architect in our own times, under a democratic adminis- 
tration. Whether this poor word has been made to suffer the 
tortures of the damned through the innate absentmindedness of 
the contractor, or its sufferings are the result of overfeeding and 
consequent indigestion, terminating in bad dreams on the part 
of the architect, your orator saith not. That it has been 
tortured, twisted and maligned in such a manner that it is 
scarcely recognisable by its nearest friend (the owner), can 
readily be proven by going arm in arm in a friendly way witha 
set of specifications to the nearest building erected under the 
guiding hand of these said specifications. 

The writer has sometimes thought, perhaps if architects 
could be induced to consult with practical, honest contractors 
in the several trades in relation to their specifications, that 
great good might inure to all concerned, and that many of the 
incongruities and absurdities to be found in specifications might 
be avoided. 

The great danger of this plan lies in the fact that the archi- 
tect would be more than liable to find himself in much the 
same position after the aforesaid consultation which the Irish- 
man did who had a new sign made for his business—reading 
‘Fresh Fish Sold Here,” and immediately after putting it in 
place consulted a number of friends in relation to it, with about 
the following results :— 

“ Hello, Mike, got a new sign?” 

“J have.” 

“ But it isn’t right !” 

“ What’s wrong wid it ?” 

“‘ What do you mane by saying, ‘Fresh Fish Sold Here’? 
Sure everybody knows your store is here and not in Oshkosh.” 

“Faith, an’ you're right,” and he rubbed out the word 
Srlere. 

Along came another friend. 

“?Morning, Mike; got a new sign?” 

‘Tl have.” 

“But it isn’t right.” 

“ What’s wrong wid it?” 

“Rub out the ‘ Fresh.’ 
not stale.” 

“ Ye have a great head on you; I'll doit,” and a daub of 
the brush eliminated the word. 

While Mike was gazing on the result, another friend came 
along. 

“Sure your paintia’ is all wrong.” 

“‘ Arrah! go long wid you. What’s wrong?” 
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A comprehensive treatise upon the public 
lighting of towns. 
Price—paper, 4s. 6d.; Russia, 8s. 6d. 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Ld.,t 


88 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON. | 


Schemes and Estimates free from 


MOODY & ANDREAE,| 
2 PRINCES MANSIONS, | 


Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


Employers’ Liability Assurance 


Corporation, Limited. 
84 & 85 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
CAPITAL, €£©1,000,000. 


Fully Subscribed, £500,000. 
Paid Up, £100,000. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


YNAMOS AND MOTORS TO ORDER. 


WILSON HARTNELL, 


VOLT WORKS, LEEDS. 


ELECTRIC BELLS | 
And LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. xa 


A. W. BENNETT, 
87 Parkcross Street, LEEDS. 


GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 


S. STANLEY BROWN, 
General - M anager. 


G6. £, HORHOR, 


Fwarts 346 Euston R: 


Hot Lightning "" Ess 
B a t h : 4 : mental 


in5 Minutes Geyser. 


JOHN CLARK, 
| Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 
High St., New Oxford St., W.C., 


Sieves, 
Lime Screens. 
Special low Quotations 
for Wirework for the protec- 


LONDOH 


S.F 


COLLINGE’S 


BOX BATH STONE CO, 


LIMITED. 


QUARRIES :—BOX and LIMPLEY STOKE. 
BATH FREESTONES. 
STOKE WEATHER STONE. 
BOX WEATHER STONE. 


Fstimates given for Worked Stone and Ashlar. 
F APPLY TO THE - ; 
BUX BATH STONE CO., Limited, 
7 Northumberland Buildings, 


BATH. 
No connection with other Bath 
Stone Tirms. 


BARTON 


Half-inch Mesh, 43d. Ler toot super. Estab. 1855. 45D 
‘*Pheasantry, London.” Special TRAYS 
PATENT 


STABLE FITTINGS, 


BAI ARD. 
151 OXFO2D SEE LONDON w. |NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDOW, E.C. 


ae 


HINGES AND BOLTS 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &s. 
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“ Your sign reads ‘Fish Sold.’ Everybody knows you sell 
fish. Nobody expects you to give them away.” 

Out went the word “ Sold.” 

This was no sooner done than along came another friend. 

‘‘What’s this I see, ‘Fish’? Why, Mike, what have you 
that word there for? Sure everybody knows you sell fish and 
not tobacco and whisky. Rub it out; it’s no good.” 

This, we fear, would be the fate of specifications after 
passing through the hands of the several contractors. Since 
we cannot ask the architect to do away entirely with his speci- 
fications, we must endeavour to adjust ourselves to the existing 
order of things, and respectfully suggest wherein they may 


perhaps be improved within the pale of orthodoxy, so to speak. | 


It is freely admitted on all sides that one of the greatest 
needs. of the profession of architecture at the present time is 
the lack of facilities for acquiring a sufficient knowledge of the 
practical work pertaining to building to enable the architect to 
intelligently guide and direct the several mechanics engaged in 
the construction and completion thereof. While all are willing 
to concede to the trained architect a more general and compre- 
hensive knowledge of building in its entirety than can be 
accredited to any other class, it may safely be assumed that 
persons engaged in a particular trade pertaining to building 
and pursuing it honestly and intelligently, will acquire a know- 
ledge of the especial calling which cannot be expected of the 
architect who has to give equal attention to a number of 
departments. 

In no other feature of the profession is this lack of practical 
knowledge more readily discernible than in specifications, and 
particularly in the specifications of the young architects, a 
majority of whom must of necessity in their first years of study 


confine themselves to office work and the technique of the , 


profession. It is not here assumed that young men in archi- 
tecture are not equally as studious and painstaking in their 
work as are those in any of the other professions, but unfor- 


tunately for the young architect, about one of the first acts of | 


his professional life must be to put his knowledge, or the lack 
of it, on record in the form of a set of specifications, the net 
results of which will, to a great extent, make or mar his future 
success professionally. 

The human family is apparently much more interested in 


should be used, and buries his blunder 7 feet under the 
ground, soon to be forgotten, even by those most interested, 
and not at all, or but slightly, affecting his professional success in 
after life. The young attorney who misunderstands or mis- 
applies the law can amend his error by the introduction of a 


_ new bill or issue in the form of an amendment, and thus 


succeed in saving both his fee and his professional good name. 
The errors of the young architect, however, unlike those of 
the physician or attorney, cannot be hidden away or forgotten, 


| but stare him constantly in the face, whether they are under or 
over the ground, and in the majority of cases cannot be 


amended, except on the plan of the Indian for repairing his 
gun—supplying it with a new lock, cock, stock and barrel. 

The older men in the profession will, it may be assumed, 
readily concede that only by long years of observation, ex- 
perience and annoyance, oftentimes hazarding their reputation, 
have they been able to acquire the practical knowledge which 
enables them to know and obviate the difficulties which beset 
their younger brethren on every hand. They have also, we 
think, placed themselves on record in one or more of their 
annual gatherings as the foremost advocates for the introduction 
into the curriculum of the profession of a course in a good and 
sufficient “‘ mechanical trade school.” 

The profession in our own city have recently taken an im- 
portant step in this direction by purchasing the Permanent 
Exhibit of Building Materials and Appliances, which, we under- 
stand, is to be controlled and directed by the local society of 
architects in the future. It is earnestly to be hoped that instead 
of passing resolutions to harmonise with the spirit of the 
moment, to be forgotten immediately on adjournment, architects 
will go a step or two farther than the purchase, good though it 
be, and institute during the long winter evenings (or at some 
other suitable time) a course of lectures and papers by practical 
men in their own profession, as well as by men of intelligence 
and character in the building and kindred mechanical trades. 

It diminishes no man’s knowledge to spread it broadcast, 
but rather increases its usefulness to his fellow man; neither 


_ does it increase his knowledge or benefit humanity to hide it 


“under a bushel.” 
If, through associations like your own and those of the older 
men in your profession, in conjunction with the various organisa- 


_ tions in the building and other trades, a spirit of harmony and 
_a better understanding of all the interests concerned can be 
_ brought about, then, indeed, will the several associations and 

clubs have accomplished a good work and justified their coming 


the perfect and well-paying building of houses than they are in 
the preservation of life. The young physician who follows in 
the fixed grooves of his eminent predecessors may, and often- 
times does, administer Number Seven when Number Eight 


HOWARD & SONS, 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS AND. CONTRACTORS. 


Solid 4-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, 
laid and polished, from £5 a square. 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s, 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak Pe 5 1s. 8d. o 
Walnut ,, ns 1s. 11d. r 
Oak, l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7 10s. a square. 
Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6 18s. a square. 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 
Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 
Wrought-Iron Work. 


—— 
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into existence. This seeming divergence from the text is not 
introduced with a view to lose sight of our specifications, but 
rather as a passing thought given to what, to the minds of your 
readers, is an important element for bringing about the very 
things we are striving for. 

It will not here be attempted to point out any of the errors 
made by young men, and, indeed, by some of the older ones in 
the profession, in their specifications, for the reason that the 
knowledge possessed is special rather than general, but on the 
assumption that they are co-equal in all the trades connected 
with building. There is nothing can be done which will so 
readily remedy them as a series of lectures and papers by prac- 
tical men in the trades and the profession of architecture. It 
may be well here to state that the knowledge of Armstrong, 
Ruskin and Richardson combined would not enable an archi- 
tect to successfully cope with dishonest tradesmen ; and only by 
the closest scrutiny into the character of his contractors can 
the architect hope to bring about the results he has in view in 
the construction of an edifice. It has become axiomatic that a 
business or professional generation only lasts on an average 
about one decade, and the young men who are to day the 
students will be called upon to-morrow to take the place of 
the world’s workers who have passed away. It therefore 
behoves them to leave nothing undone that will prepare them 
to grapple with the realities of business and professional life. 

The older men, too, owe it to the world about them, as well 
as to posterity, to impart in its most concrete form to all who 
seek it the results of their lifework, to the end that those who 
follow them may be able to devote their energies to new fields 
of action in the world’s affairs. 

Like most men who aspire to be philosophers and guardians 
of the public weal, I have denied all that I asserted, and will 
not assume to having told you anything new, but merely re- 
peated an old, old story in addition to, in the words of Bill 
Nye, defining “in my own simple way my position in this 
universe.” 

In conclusion permit me to ask you, if I have not in this 
hurried attempt thoughtlessly grated on your intelligence, to 
command me in any way you think I can be of service to your 
club, and like (in the words of Wilder) the girl who upon being 
invited to take some refreshment said she would take cham- 
pagne, and was invited to guess again, I will be pleased at any 
time, and in any capacity within my power, to at least, if I 
cannot give you mental champagne, guess again in any way 
that I can serve you. 


PATENTS. 

[This List of Patents is compiled spectally for this Journal by 
Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuttously.| 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 

8485. Frank Gaydon, for “Improvements in letter-boxes 
and flaps of the same.” 

8488. Joseph Andrews, for ‘‘Improvements in screws, 
screw nails and screw tools.” 

8519. Otto Prinz, for “Improvements in the manufacture 
and treatment of cement.” 

8555. Thomas Garlick, for ‘An improved check or stop for 
sash windows.” 

8563. Bruce Clark White and James Angus Boyd, for ‘‘ Im- 
provements in brickmaking machines.” 

8571. Charles Dean, for “‘ Improvements in sash and other 
like window-fasteners.” 

8606. St. George Tucker Coalter Bryan, for ‘‘ Improve- 
ments in the treatment of slag for a variety of important uses, 
such as building blocks, paving blocks, &c.” 

8634. William Cockburn, for ‘‘ Improvements in or relating 
to securing door knobs to their spindles.” 

8654. Friedrich Lux, for “An improved regulating device 
for use with gas-burners.” 

8668. Bernard Piffard, for “Improvements in the manu- 
facture of varnishes.” 

8705. Charles Bischoff, for ‘‘An improved binding-plate for 
brick and other walls.” 

8723. George Ollier, for “Improvements in or relating to 
fire-resisting cements.” 

8743. William Rankin Currie, for “Improvements in the 
mechanism of lever and similar locks, latches, and other 
fastenings used for securing doors and the like.” 

8805. John David Curr, for “ An improved material or com- 
position for covering walls, and for other decorative and useful 
purposes.” 

8817. Karl Radler, for “Improvements in hinges.” 

8825. Albert Gower, for ‘“ Au improved ventilating tile.” 

8839. Johannes Burde, for “ Improved window-fastening.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 


ART DECORATORS 


AND PURNISHERS. 


NORTON & C0.’S 


(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 
&c.,; 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO... 
VICTORIA HOUSE, 


Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 


GLASS PAINTER 


° 
Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 
38 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HERBERT HANKS, 


DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &. 


Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. 


NITARY WORK. 
aa SEND DESIGNS FREE. 


39 Berners Street, Oxford 8t., London, W. 


CO. E. 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 
FRENCH and ENGLISH aa 
EMBOSSED LEATH b 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE,| C. KE. BIRCH 
and VENETIANS. 
PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS, 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. 
DILAPIDATIONS. [TION. 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP- 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS, 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 
DPSS ee ater eS a ee 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
30 NEWGATE S™ EC, 


Begs to inform the 

public that he person- 

ally superintends all 

Orders entrusted to 
him. 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTURER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. Estimates Free. 
WORK 


js 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
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“GRIFFIN” GAS ENGINE, 


In the Competition for Gas Engines ins hota by the Society of Artal 


GOLD MEDAL 


Awarded to the ‘‘GRIFFIN” Gas Engine. 


Horizontal Type. Single-acting Vertical Engine, 
From 4 to 4-Horse Power. 


CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, AND MOST 
ECONOMICAL GAS MOTOR. 


; SUITABLE AND USED FOR 

Hoisting, Sawing, Printing, Pumping, Grinding, Mining, Chaff Cutting, Polishing, 

Organ Blowing, Sewing Machines, Dairy Work, Boot Making, Pulverising, 
Soda Water Machinery, &c., &c., &c., 


AND UNEQUALLED F 


OR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Professor JAMIESON, M.I.C.E., F.R.S., Glasgow, in his Scientific Report, says:— 
“Throughout the whole of my electrical test the Engine WORKED VERY STEADILY; in fact I have never before 


tested a Gas Engine which maintained such uniformity of speed at full power; no pulsation or blinking being 
observable in the incandescent lamps.” | 


And Professor KENNEDY, F.R.S., M.I.C.E., University College, London :— 
“There is no doubt that it is a most important practical advantage of the ‘Griffin’ type of Engine, that it 
can be made to accommodate itself to variations of resistance not only without alteration of mean speed, but also 
without alteration in the number of explosions per minute, and therefore, without any alteration of steadiness.” 


PRICES AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


SOLE MAKERS AND LICENSEES— 


Dick, KERR « Co., 
BRITANNIA ENGINEERING WORKS, KILMARNOCK, N.B. 


LONDON SHOWROOM—76 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
GLASGOW —-GSGS Mitchell Street. BRISTOL—28S Bath Street. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read tn public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY. — July 8.— For Building Male Infirmary 
and Lavatory Block at the Joint Counties Asylum. Mr. Alfred 
Swash, Architect, 3 Friars Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

AMERSHAM —June 28.—For Building Vagrant Ward at 
the Union Workhouse. Mr. Henry Bedford, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Amersham. 

AUCHTERDERRAN.—For Additions to Parish Church. Mr. 
W. Constable, Architect, 79 Duke Street, Leith. 

BATLEY.—July 2.—For Building Shed and Outbuildings for 
the Waste Pulling Company. Mr. T. A. Buttery, Architect, 
Queen Street, Morley. 

BATTERSEA —June 30.—For Iron Girder Footway Bridge 
and Approaches over Railway. The Engineer’s Department, 
London County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


BEVERLEY.—June 28.—For Extension of Female Infirmary 
at the Lunatic Asylum. Messrs. Smith & Brodrick, Architects, 
Cogan Chambers, Hull. 

BODMIN —June 28.—For Additions, &c, to Buildings at 
the Cornwall County Lunatic Asylum. 
Architect, Bodmin. 


Mr. W. J. Jenkins, 


fixed. 


N.B.—See that “SCHOOLING’S PATENT 


|| EASIER TO_REPAIR. 
A EASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


Building Corn and 


BOURNEMOUTH. —June 28.— For 
36 Holdenhvrst Road, 


Forage Stores. Mr. W. H. Turner, 
Bournemouth. 

BRADFORD.—July 1.—For Erection of Buildingsand Chimney 
Shaft (60 Yards high) in Connection with Destructor Works. 
The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bradford. 

BROMLEY.—July 1.—For Laying g-inch- Pipe Sewer 
(1,000 yards), &c. The Surveyor, Local Board Offices, 
Bromley, Kent. 

CARDIFF.—June 30.—For 
Messrs. John Hibbert & Sons, 
Dock, Cardiff. 

CARDIFF. — July : 
Messrs. Jacobs & Pickwell, Architects, 
Mary Street, Cardiff. 

CARMARTHEN.—July 5.—For Heating Shire Hall. 
Phillips, County Surveyor, Carmarthen. 

CASTLEFORD.—July 4.—For Building Meeting-house, 
Classrooms and Caretaker’s House. Mr. F. W. Ridgway, 
Architect, Dewsbury. 

CHELMSFORD.—July 4.—For Walls and Entrance Gates to 
Water Tower. The Borough Surveyor. 

Court HENRY.—June 30.—For Building Chancel, Tran- 
septs, &c., to St. Mary’s Church. Mr. D. Jenkins, Architect, 
Llandilo. 

CURDBRIDGE, BOTLEY.—July 7.—For Erection of Wrought- 
iron Trellis Girder Bridge on Brick and Concrete Abutments, 
and Reconstruction of Four Bridges, Longparish. Mr. James 
Robinson, County Sutveyor, 13 Southgate Street, Winchester. 

DUNSTON.—July 2.—For Erection of Coal-shipping Staiths. 
Mr. C. A. Harrison, District Engineer, Central Station, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

FULHAM.—July 3.—For Erection of Covered Way from 
Infirmary to Chapel. Mr. T. Aplin Marsh, Union Offices, 
Fulham Palace Road, Hammersmith. 


Building Grain Warehouses. 
Collingdon Road, West Bute 


3.—For Building Banking Premises, 
Bank Buildings, St. 


Mr. D. 


ae 


: | 


*» and TRADE MARK are upon every Stove. 


SCHOOLING & ,CO.,. Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, 
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GIRLINGTON.—July 3.—For Building Twenty-two Scullery 
Houses. Mr. H. Hodgson, Architect, 27 Kirkgate, Bradford. 


GLASGOW.—June 28.—For Building 46 Workmen’s Houses 
at Pumpherston Oil Works. Mr. J. Davidson, Architect, 
Coatbridge. 

GRImsBy.—July 3.—For Building Apprentices’ Home, for 
the Ice Company. Mr. E, W. Farebrother, Architect, Vic- 
toria Chambers, Grimsby. 


GRIMSBY,—June 30.—For Additions to Offices and Works. 
Mr. E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Victoria Chambers, 
Grimsby. 

HALIFAX. — July 7.— For Building Chapel and Sunday 
School. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, Crossley Buildings, 29 
Northgate, Halifax. 

HAMMERSMITH.—July 1.—For Concreting Bottom of Lake 
in Ravenscourt Park and Erecting Public Conveniences in 
Park. The Architect to the County Council, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 

HANLEY.—July 8.—For Building Two Blocks of Schools 
for goo Children. Mr. E. E. Scrivener, Architect, Howard 
Place, Hanley. 

HANWELL.—July 7.—For Additions to Medical Officer’s 
House, Central London District School. Messrs. H. Jarvis & 
Son, Architects, 29 Trinity Square, S.E. 

HOLBEACH.—July 1.—For Building Cottages and General 
Repairs, Marsh Farm, and Alterations to House and Buildings, 
Crawfield Gould Farm. Mr. F. Boreham, Architect, 75 Fins- 
bury Pavement, E.C. 

HOvE.—June 30.—For Dwarf Wall (1,080 teet), Cast-iron 
Railing and Gates, South Side of Recreation Ground. The 
Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 

HUNSLET.—July 1.—For Building Four Houses and Shops. 
Mr. T. Ambler, Architect, 9 Park Place, Leeds. 

ISLE OF WIGHT.—July 1.—For Manual Fire-engine and 
Gear, Scaling-ladders, Hose, Standpipes, &e., for the Shanklin 
Local Board. Mr. J. Marsh, Clerk to the Local Board. 

ISLE OF WIGHT.—July 5.—For Steam-pumping Engine for 
Waterworks at Newport. Mr. Baldwin Latham, Engineer, 
13 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

ISLINGTON.—July 5.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Vestry Hall. Plans at the Surveyor’s Department, Vestry 
Offices, Upper Street, N. 


LEEDS.—July 12.—For Extension of Disinfector House. 
The Borough Engineer. 


MENSTON. — July 2.— For Building Detached House. 
Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, 
Bradford. 


MEXBOROUGH.—June 30.—For Restoring Parish Church 
and Building North Aisle. Mr. E. Isle Hubbard, Architect, 
Rotherham. 


NEWARK.—July 9 —For Building 180-Quarter Malting. Mr. 
George Sheppard, Architect, Newark. 


NORTON-UNDER-CANNOCK. — June 28.— For Erection of 
Additional Buildings at Shelfield Board Schools. Mr. T. H, 
Fleeming, Architect, Waterloo Road, Wolverhampton. 


OTLEY.—June 28—For Supply of Materials and Con- 
struction of Main Oatfall Sewers, Tanks, Buildings, Precipita- 
tion Works, &c. Messrs. Brierley & Holt, Engineers, 
Blackburn, 


PERTH.—June 30.-For Building Town Hall. 
Evans, Cloth Hall, Perth. 


ROCHDALE.—July 2.—For Supply, &c., of Telescopic Gas- 
holder and Wrought-iron Tank. Mr. T. B. Ball, Manager, 
Gasworks, Dane Street, Rochdale. 


SALFORD —July 2.—For Painting, Colouring, and White- 
washing for various Board Schools. Mr. J. G. C, Parsons, 
Clerk to the Board, Town Hall Buildings, Salford. 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH.—July 2—For Construction of 1,693 
Yards of 12-inch and 232 Yards of 9-inch Sewers with Man- 
holes, &c. Mr. E. T. Watts, Surveyor, Thorley, Bishop 
Stortford. 

SEAFORD.—July 1.—For Building Sunday School. 
E, J. Hamilton, Architect, 70 Ship Street, Brighton. 

SHEFFIELD.—July 26.—For Building Board School and 
Additions to Girls’ School. Mr. C. J. Innocent, Architect, 17 
George Street, Sheffield. 

SOUTHWARK.—July 8.—For Providing and Fixing Urinal, 
Little Suffolk Street. Mr. A. Millar, Vestry Hall, Borough 
Road, S.E. 

STRICHEN.—June 30.—For Enlarging All Saints Church. 
Messrs. Pirie & Clyne, Architects, Aberdeen. 

THURSO. — July 3.— For Construction of Harbour. 
James Barron, Engineer, Wick. 


Mr. W. 


Mr, 


Mr. 


ARCH SMITH & STEVENS.|BILLETT & 
IFTS HYDRAULIC 

a“ RELIANCE” 
PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAgonr’s Patent. 
THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 


(LA'WE Gt LLETT & BLAND), 
Clock Manufacturers, 
Bell Founders and Bell Hangers, 


JOHNSTON 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company 


fon. EVELYN. ASHLEY, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £250,000. _ 80,000 Annual Policy-holders. 


Capi d, £285,000, 
CROYDON. 1 ct Ea 
9 & > West End Office:—8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 


og <p 


Head Office:-64 CORNHILG, LONDON,E.C. 
be D. ne eg Secretaries. 


MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


—E 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


—_—_ 


“JANUS” WORKS, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


opuMs XLII. OF THE AR CHITECT. 
andsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lett i 
Office ; 175 Strand, London Weer’ prise do Taal 


iw 


Makers of the CLOCK 


AND OF 
CLOCKS AT 


Exeter Cathedral 
Llandaff Ay 
Wells + 
Sligo a 
Bradford Town Hall 
St. James’s Palace, 
London — 
Sherborne / bbey 
Sydney Town Hall, 
N.S. W. 


Durban Town Hall, S.A. Ei 


ROYAL COURTS of JUSTICE, LONDON. 


Manchester Town Hall Craig-y-Nos Castle 


Eddystone Lighthouse 
Birmingham Municipal 


Hove Town Hall 

Burnley, Holy Trinity 
Chureh 

Crawley Parish Church 

Corbridge-on-Tyne 


Windermere Church 
OW ffel Tower, Paris 
Royal Military Exhibition, &e., &e., &e. 
GoLp MepALts—HUDDERSFINLD, 1883 ; Lonpon, 1885. 
SILVER MEDAt—Panyqs, 1889, 


TIL cH 


nd BELLS at the 


TH 
BFLLS AT 


(Mad. Patti) 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at following very low prices : 11x43} Dry Wainscot Oak, 
57s. 9d. per square; 1X4} ditto, 48s. ; 11x4} Pitch Pine, 28s. 6d. ; 
1X4 ditto, 23s. yd. IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Heaa Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Wharf and Sawmills :_537 King’s Read, Chelsea, 8. W. 
Brauch Yard ;—65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. 


Buildings 


Parish Chureh 


Telephone 3,188, 
Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Moul 
ings, Deals, &c. . 


DEATH & DISABLEMENT BY ACCIDENT. . 


Assures £1,000 at Death and Full Benefits at £4 per annum. 


(GNDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


a Le 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THIRLMERE AQUEDUCT.—June 30.—For Construction and 


Erection of Rolled, Wrought and Cast Ironwork for Covering | For Sinking Well at the Union Ho 


Railway Subway, and in Construction of Six Bridges, together 
with Iron Waste Boxes and Pipes, Plates, Rollers, Gangways, 
Railways, &c. Mr. G. H. Hill, C.E., Albert Chambers, Albert 
Square, Manchester. 

TorNnEs. — July 2,— For Construction of Small Service 
Reservoir at Bridgetown, and Providing Cast-iron Water 
Mains and Fittings. Mr. J. C. Inglis, Engineer, 13 Buckland 
Terrace, Plymouth. 

VicTORIA PARK.—July 7—For Gymnasium, Building 
Shelters and other Works. The Architect, London County 
Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

WALSALL.—For Building Chapel-keeper’s Residence and 
other Works. Mr. S. Loxton, Architect, Bridge Street, 


Walsall. 


BILLERICAY. 
use, Billericay. 
J. Ward, Leeds : ‘ , F »£,209 I0 oO 
J. Travener, Walthamstow . 148 0 O 
J. Everett, Chelmsford : j O3ei4 0 
W, CooreR, Halstead (accepied ) Vong 0 


BLACKBURN. 
For Erection of Sheds, Engine-house and other Buildings at 
the Audley Refuse Destructor Depot, Blackburn, Mr. 
J. B. McCALLuM, Borough Engineer. 
W. Corry & Son, Blackburn. 


BODMIN. 
For Rebuilding Tregony and Cornelly Bridges, for the Cornwall 
County Council. Mr. T. J. Hicks,-County Surveyor, 


Truro. 
Harry & TREVISE, Mullion, Helston (accepted) £465 0 0 


WESTON: SUPER-MARE.—July 14.—For Additions to No. 1 
BOGNOR. 


Royal Crescent, for Turkish Baths. Mr. C.S. Leech, Architect, 
Boulevard, Weston-super- Mare. For Building Convalescent Home, Albert Road, Bognor. Mr. 
WHITCHURCH.—June 30.—For Erection of Cottage and STRONG, Architect, Adelphi, London. 
Farm Building. Mr. Walier Webb, Architect, 48 High Steet, Sear adateagina sic Sy ae oe: 
ele J. O. Holt, Chichester 5 cose tho 
1,903 0 O 


WINSCOMBE.—July 1.—For Building Board School and Burrell, Littlehampton 


Master’s House at Sandford. Mr. William Reece, Axbridge. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, — June 27.— For Building Steam BOWNESS. 
; : For Restoration of St. Michael’s Church, Bowrtess-on-Solway. 
Laundry. Mr. G. H. Stanger, Architect, Queen’s Chambers, Mr. J. D. OLIVER, Architect Carlisle 
North Street, Wolverhampton. PAM Cnt naiie Wigton hey 
WooLWICcH FERRY.—June 30.—For Extra Works in Con- Davidson’ Carlisle; joiners 
nection with Pontoons, Grid, Dolphin, Waterman’s Steps, &c. NaNson® Carlisle. slater 
The Engineer’s Department, London County Council, Spring Anderson, Carlisle, plumber. 
Gardens, S.W. Palmer, Carlisle, painter, &c. 
YARDLEY.—For Building Board School for 500 Children. Nicholson, Wigton, plasterer. 


Messrs. Crouch & Butler, Architects, 7 Waterloo Street, Bir- Cost, about £1,700. 
mingham. CARMARTHEN. 


For Building Indepéndent Chapel, Cribyn, near Carmarthen. 
B. Howell & Son, Llanelly . : : « £803 17a 33 


TENDERS. E. RICHARDS, Cribyn (accepted) ; : «| O7O.108 9 
Foundations and all stone, lime, sand and haulage by the 

AYLESBURY. committee. 
In the issue of June 13 the architect’s name was wrongly 


For Alterations, &c., to Priory Mill, Lower Winchendon, 
* Aylesbury, Bucks, for Mr. F. T. Higgins. 
GEO. GREEN, Aylesbury (accefied). 


a cece iy Cerny |e OE 
— A N C ALL PURPOSES. 


By HOT WATER, High and Low Pressure, Improved Low Pressure Steam, and Improved 
Moist Hot Air Apparatus. 


VENTILATION. 


EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES AND PLANS FREE. 
ONDON, W.C. 


COMYN CHING & CO., CASTLE STREET, LONG ACRE, L 


Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. Established 1847. 


a THE LANE. END WORKS, Lim 


(Chairman—J, SPENCER BALFOUR, M.P. General Manager—T. FREEMAN.) 


London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Pheenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
GLAZED BRICHS: 


GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 


TILES.—Please specify 
‘Patent Security.” 
L.E.W. 


given. Messrs. George Morgan & Son, of Carmarthen, are the 
architects. 


Brickyards and Tile Works, 


CLAY—Non-absorbent and Ferruginous. 
GLAZED TILES, 

T SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and CEILINGS. 
ot detach through Vibration or Damp, 


Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOUSE, inc-uding 
Messrs. SpreRs & Ponv’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 


_ TEBBUTT’S Patent” SAFETY” BRICK 


x FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &o. 
% ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 
A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE. 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 186% 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
C. G, TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSK, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C- 


ERIOCKS..--Please specify 
“Cast-Iron Glaze.” 


With PATEN 
N.B.—These cann 


HA 


_ 
om 


~ gf = < en 
FLOOR WITH GUTTER 
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SUPPLEMENT 
a aa a SEIS en 
DOVER. HASTINGS. j 
For Building New Offices at Castle Street, Dover, for Messrs. | For Alterations and Repairs to Havelock Hotel, Hastings, 
A. Liney & Co, Brewers, Dover. Mr. H. Warp, Mr. H. Warp, Architect, 8 Bank Buildings, Hastings. 
Architect. W.E. Warman , : MT se : -£180 0 © 
Taylor Bros. . : : . ‘ . s LYIT4I*30..0 Moon & Garner . ; . ‘ : : » 170 10 0 
Martin, Wells & Co.. 6 4 é C2 C7 RO Taylor Bros. P i , - ‘ , « 140° Oo 
Denne & Son ; 2,674 Omae G. Vigor an, ‘ : 4 , ‘ . 35% So 
Austin & Son . - : : Panley oy <9, 
: KENDAL. : 
ie J ead So : : ; X ; Ge . For Building a Dwelling-house in Gillingate, Kendal, for Mr. 
ies teat ‘ ; : ; pda rs A. Sim. Mr. JOHN STALKER, M.S.A., Architect, Quan- 
ut ae age ; ; ; ; ; E 4 oe se 2 tities by Architect. 
Wa ate & Pavamar ’ i ; 4 ; 25 7 ks J. W. Howie, Kendal, walling, mason’s work and slating. 
rae bela gn ; : ; ; k ee rake G. F. Martindale, Kendal, carpenter and joiner’s work, 
+. Lewis : . . . » 2,45 W. Jackson, Kendal, plumbing, glazing and painting, 
Hest Vaated: ieee a SIA 3 J. Steele & Co., Kendal, plasterer’s work “A 
$25 = d wv « 
DUNSTABLE. | 
inti ing and Repairing the Town Hall, Dun- LELANT. 
ee Mi linac Saree? i fara For Building Pair of Villas near Lelant Railway Station. Mr. 
Ww Dudley New Southgate ’ : R -f107 15 9 N.C. WHEAR, jun, Architect, Penzance. Quantities not 
Abe Derbyshire, Dunstable : ap oki te Gay My supplied. ‘ 
Goode Bros, Dunstable. A . ; eae T 2. 6 Walmsley & Eustice, Camborne . . £1,394 12 0 
F. Jones, Dunstable . 5 . 3 . aD Fag sG Thomas & Dunn, Hayle . . . , » 1,215 5 0 
C. H. Barber, Dunstable °. i ; , Aiea Yolen bx A. Carkeek, Redruth : : : : - slo op¢o 
A. Nash, Dunstable (accepted) . : ; oy ae Lee Wim. Pascoe, Penzance . . . : + Ibs yo 0 
EDINBURGH J. H. Wallis, Hayle . : ; ; ; +, plot Sham 
For Enlargement of Dalry Public School. Mr. Rogpert ALEX, PooLey, Penzance (accepted ) ; + Eee 
WILSON, Architect. | an LEYLAND. 
Kinnear, Moodie & Co. . ; A ; - £10,978 o o| For Building House and Combined Shop and Dwelling-house, 
GOOLE close to Leyland Railway Station. Mr. Wm. FORRESTER, 
1 4: : an Te jun, Architect. 
For Pulling 5 ous Alle Mr. R. Wright, Goole. Mr. C. A. B. Tr Taken Brickwtk ; A 
eed ; J. Tomlinson, joinerwork . : § : 2 197 tO o 
Re Elhott, Goole aaa wee tes binnfas © (020 104 G W. Simpson, flagging and slating See) aS 
Banister & Brailsford ee) I 
For Alterations to the Hendon Branch of the London and agar a estthen oa tee ee ge 
a : Jas. Tomlinson, plasterwork ; A ; 7b -Bb Vor. 
South-Western Bank, Limited. Mr. E. GABRIEL, Archi- Fred. Rose, plumbing, &c, &c. . ; . eggs 
tect, 42 Old Broad Street. Quantities supplied by Mr. ( a= 
G. R. Tasker, 38 John Street, Bedford Row. LLANSAMLET. 
Easterbrook ., ; . : 8 . . £2,248 17 2] For Painting and Colouring Schools, and Repairs and Altera- 
Balaam . ; : : : : ; Ft O20) 10 10) tions at the Glais Board Schools, for the Llansamlet 
Young & Lonsdale . 5 : . : Ce kolo eto 280 Higher School Board. Mr. REES LLEWELYN, Architect. 
Allen ; A ; : : : : le Oor To O J. Harris, Llandaff . é ‘ ; j £908, 0p 
Dodd ; é ; - > ; . Messe bg Uae iy ante: J. Rees, Neth Abbey . : F J C i aA 
Shepherd . : ‘ ‘ : : : es FAW Mo inl © H. THOMAS, Llansamlet (accepted) . 4 + ize O ao 
Scott . : : : . 0 : : Fh BR iknalaye! io P. Lanes, Morriston . ; : : : is EO ayo 


“ADAMANT, HULL” 8 a — Se ee 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT, 


Offices :—121 HIGH STREET, HULL. Works :—STONEFERRY, HULL. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England, 
SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULLER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


Fe weett’s Fireproof Floor 


= NG a ae —— “A UNIQUE CONSTRUCTION.” 


a SHGe ee Ale, = Vide Lee ure by J. C. CUNNINGTON, Esq., on “ Fireproof Floors,” 
EASA WAZ eZ i = 
; eA ira AG = 
Be shis eae SIMPLE. PERE HiC ay CHEAP. 
SS py ALY Began 
Wayaaey 


“(i 
q LUCY 
aa LT rare 


150,000 FEET ALREADY IN USE. 


Advantages over all others combined :—The lower flange of the iron joist is completely 
ercased with Tubular Lintels, or permanent fireproof centring, and additionally pro- 
tected by the introduction of a cold-air current between the encasing material and the 
iron, The encasing material does not carry the floor load (see illustration), but allows 
the conerete filling-in to bear direct on the lower flange of the iron joist. In buildings 
cf the war-house class the Tubular Lintels are placed in zigzag arrangement, and 
form a finished ceiling without plaster. 


Further particulars and Estimates on application to 


MARK FAWCETT &CO., 


50 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
RFOTIECE OF 


WESTMINSTER PATENT FLOORING COMPANY, 


We hereby give notice that we are REMOVING. our Offices and Stores to our New Wharf and 
Premises at Chelsea, and that on and after June 24, 1890, our ONLY ADDRESS will be 


037s KING’S ROAD, STANLEY BRIDGE CHELSEA. 


Wood BLOCKS. PARQUET. 


ALL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION AS BEFORE. 


: 
t 
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SUPPLEMENT 


sania 


LITTLE AYTON. LONDON tinued, 
For Girder Bridge at Little Ayton, near Great Ayton-in-Cleve- | For Decorations at 14 T ‘iy’ Row? 
; ebovir R ' 
land, for the Langbaurgh West Highway Board. Mr. National F reehold Land Sobly. 28 gat wee ae 
W. H. DIXON, Surveyor, Kirkby-in-Cleveland. Cordell : 5 8 
Riley Bros., Stockton, bridge complete. ~ £720 15 Oo Bane Bros. . ‘ & : rs 
W. Pearson, Great Ayton, bridge complete etEXG 10" 0 Young & Lonsdale ee er 
Whessoe Foundry, Darlington ‘ UVBIG RO Hamilton } d ; j erat 237 Py 6 
ae ae a : Soe OOO. ‘ : 311300 +0 0 WYATT (accepted ) : . E 5 198 fe ate 
ewe ) ton . : ; : 
Stockton Forge eae 7 ; ; aie iB Bs For the Erection of Stabling and Dwelling. pouee for Messrs. 
Masonry, : ‘ Charrington, Sells, Dale & Co., at their Depdét, King’s 
Beet iCenidas, Guisbrough ; ade faker ee under the Superintendence of Mr. W. EVE, 
Grierson, Great Ayton : 3 r PT Ee: pie Nes. Court, E.C, 
T. Clarkson, Stokesley : : : . SET AGCIO 0 Hari & Wardsop , ‘ ‘ d é “4 neg oO 
ee ; : 20 0, 6 
LONDON, : Salt ©. ; : , : aoe ete 
For Rebuilding No. 27 Whetstone Park, Lincoln’s Inn. Mr. Kirk & Randall ; eae 
HUNTLY GORDON, Architect. rAetdae,” |<. 2 a ; master 4 is Be 
age: ee ee see) £1,458 © ©| Johnson . i 1.540 oe 
ee ye Wie bio d $f i esisdane’ 1,367 © o| Goprrey & SON, Clapton (accepied) . | 1527 0 0 
Brake) RP feetiy TO yGolgiibbs'd ios: f ai ‘ i For the Formation of Kendal Road, Clapham, and Laying 
Charteris . ; : , ; A j ; 1,326 cae Sewer, for Messrs. Williams & Rowe, under the Superin- 
i Toms: . ‘ ; ; : E ; : 1,299 AG tendence of Mr. W. EVE, 10 Union Court, E.C, 
eee Ge Cf... 206 OO poe et ks Seg ty heat. gear 
Ceo. To OS Mr 239'O 0 Prete ye OL So or hy oO. fine eee 
Lawrence . . . a e238 or O Bell. : : ; : : : , * ee OO 
For Alterations to Premises, London for -operative Supply : j at a ae he 


Stores, Limited, Fonthill Road, Finsbury Park, Mr. BPR i Clap ham (accepted with modifica- 
F, BOREHAM, Architect. : . pl abd eae 


Wilkinson ‘ ‘ : . . F . £2270 0 0 For pee to tee Céllar, Creve House: Tottenham, for 

Macfarlane Bros. . . . ‘ swyil.#12;2201 G0 ager Beer Brewery Sorter te Mr. C, DuNCcH, Architect. 
Lawrence & Son. : ‘ . £1,290 0 0 

Anley ‘ : : ua T,890ana 0 Ch il 

Co-operative Builders, Limited. , F muitj6701 GO Ween . : : : . ¢ : 4 *T,c64""'o 0 

BENDON (accepied). . . a. stiahip8ye- 0 eee ee Be. / O8186 6 


For New Front Wall audl Party Wall at No. 26 Whetstone 


For Repairs at the Britannia ee 22 Orchard Street, Ball’s Park, Lincoln’s Inn. Mr. HuNTLY GORDON, Architect. 


Pond Road, Islington, for the Directors of the Hatcham 


Brewery. Mr. W. F. HOETER: : Architect. Perry & rok oA. ‘ ; : i + £496 ae 

H. Duffill, Stamford Hill.  2HUg4tl 0 leet ed onbeingc)  daeildiovh ITNOUNANT 4aADEGE Dh 
W. WYTHE, Dalston (accepted) . : é eigO: OO AaTiiGane. Ghuviue , : { ; ‘ , ne ee 
For Repairs at the Jubilee Stores, 192 Drummond Road, South EB, loms=> =. : . : ; ; : 4 4349000 0 
Bermondsey, for the Directors of the Hatcham Brewery. J. W. Faulkner : : : : - een SO 
Mr. W. F. PoTTer, Architect. D, Charteris : : ; ; ; j « 4265.0 0 

W. Wythe, Dalston. : : ‘ oy Rie TO. Lawrence & Son . : : F : PRAT F-G. O 
F. DAWES, Peckham (accepted) eee NF “sO. o Mee rokere %. 2 ee aos. OO 


i —— eee On _* nN ee 
AGUE> x BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
tinogreorors Engravers, and Printers, | QUANTITIES ,LTHOGRAPHED uso an REPORTS, &c, 


22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. Accurately and with despatch. LITHOGRAPHED. 
Brix or QuanzimEs, Sracirications & Reronts |METCHIM & SON, (Established 1841) WATERELOW. Leite i aC RLTQN: 
Oopied Pe Lithographed with rapidity and care. ; 20 PARLIAMENT phe B y Undertake the rapt st punctoa a exenition F awed. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | “Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables” for above eeoripidens.g work in the best style. 
Prices, with Catalogue, of D 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. now ready, price 6d. eee etal’ Parca, Tinea raneite Sntirecas 


oR licati 
Puans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- } f Ni P L E x L E A D Bheots, Oo: hones Pore ane! 
fully Fs and printed in colours. : 
pHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, GLAZING D. HULETT & 00. Lim, 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. kelich ; h H ib L d 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED 
SPRAGUE’s TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed For Roofs, S) yilg ts, an 55 & 56 Hig olporn, London. 


“PARTRIDGE & COOPER, > Entities Woe |GAS FITTING, 
j 


; ON, OR PUTTY USED. 
192 Fleet St., London, ye Bene’ Hib ott SUPPLIED. PLUMBING, 


ficial feet i 1,600 Struct WV 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on ructures, HOT ATER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, |GROVER & CO. 11m), —- | ECTRIC BELLS. 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Péiticulard Work Carried Out under Efficient Management. 
PL 4 f BY Gch Lee See 


(sent post free). 


Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY 
SHAKESPEARE { IN 
pre aias | WOOD Ben sewacecee.4|QUEX IRON CUMPANY, 


EGY 
At BIRMINGHAM. DAs For “Churches, § Schools, Tries N, 
AN Aseataad & CO., Quarry Owners, 


NZ Estimates oe ae deeialars 
WSS) on application to 
Lee Sosa cupted cnt eo lsencien So8-Delivery sf sng. art or DS) rHos Gaecory & co.| baths, Cisterns, Tanks, cuter, Pipes, 
aailway Station, for all varietic , Ww Pa he 
BATH STONE {°ectehezons Ena Builders use: Syne donne Wns, Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
ddress-YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. @ Clapham Junction, S.W.| Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 


es 


Estimates and Designs upon application. 


R. J. STEGGLES, 


34 Caversham Road, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONDON —continued. 
For Repair of Pitching in Caledonian Road, for the Vestry of | For Repairs to Stable Buildings, Howie Street, Battersea, for 
St. Mary, Islington. Mr, J. P. BARBER, Surveyor. Mr. C. Purchase. Messrs. SAVILLE & MARTIN, Architects, 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster, Spine A 1jS4tel3, 4 86 and 87 Strand. 
Rutty & Son, Bromley-by-Bow, E. . ‘ A 1,608 HT KG Lathey Bros. ; : J ‘ ; : .£149 0 0 
W. GRIFFITHS, Kingsland, E. (accepted) of 00325 50 G. Jeffrey . : f : t d - 108 15 oO 
For Alterations and Repairs at the-Duke of Cornwall Public: | GF. Williams .  . . . 4 4 =. $7 o Oo 
house, Stewart’s Road, Battersea, for Messrs. W. & A,| G.Bowles . «. « «© «© «© 5 0 oO 
Purchase. Messrs. SAVILLE & MARTIN, Architects, W. Rhodes . . . . . . 7P, AP OF 
86 and 87 Strand, W. ByFORD (accepted ) : . ‘ 50 0 O 
Walker Bros. . ; , : -£720 © ©] For Alterations and Repairs at the White Lion Public-house, 
Spencer & Co. a § ss + VMs iw’) asin 854040 High Street, Islington, for Mr. C. H. Belsey. Messrs. 
Lathey Bros. : + Prez ae Pe , - 620 0 0 SAVILLE & MARTIN, Architects, 86 and 87 Strand. 
C. H. Bates. ‘ et . . ° sw 5OOn 10 0 W. L. Kellaway . BST Stes k i . £657 0 0 
W. T.. SMITH (accepted ) i : . 5 a Set ©) xe Gould & Brand . ; ; 3 ; d . 636 00 
Pewterers Work. S. Goodall °20)) 2h). co. at UN 160 Se 
T. Edwards. ; - Aes ; 6 i COAG J. Anley : ¥ , d . 567,00 
ce Sa be ay SA See. a) i is SPENCER & Co. (accepted) . MO ee 
: - : : ; , a FO : 
Ww. Helling . : 2 f ; : : ae o o| For Painting and Sundries at the Load of Hay Public-house, 
Gavfitters’ Work. Praed Street, Paddington, for Mr. R. Baker. Messrs, 
Russell & Co. bee, SOG Cae De 136 TO 0 SAVILLE & MARTIN, Architects, 86 and 87 Strand. 
Vaughan & Brown . 107 10 o| TT. Hawkins. Premise G00 oe 
W. Winn. ; : 5 7 760"RO go Vears & Co. : ; , : - + “a TGS SS 0 
E. Pragnell . 2 OmsO Burdett & Sons - > e ae: 160 0 0 
EF ) d Sund ‘k ola C ‘k T Highb Gould & Brand e . ° 157 7 6 
or Painting and Sundries at the ock Tavern, Highbury, LANGRIDGE & SONS (accepted) ; 150 0 oO 


for Mr. R. Baker. 
tects, 86 and 87 Strand. 


Messrs. SAVILLE & MARTIN, Archi- 


For Alterations and Repairs at the Angel Hotel, Islington, for 


SPENCER & CO. (accepted ) . : ‘ L100; Caso Messrs. Baker Bros, Limited. Messrs. SAVILLE & 
For Building Nos. 64 and 66 High Saeet Kingsland. Mr. J. MARTIN, Architects, 86 and 87 Strand. 

DOUGLAS MATTHEWS, Architect. S. H. & A.. Bywaters : . : £2,199 0 oO 
Goodall . ; ; : ; ; 4 ~ At142.40/' 0 Spencer & Co. . : ; , : 2,075/50 O 
Yardley . HAE : ‘ : PPOs jeWe re mrts) J. T. Chappell . : 1,986 0 oO 
Kilby & Gayford 062, 0.40 S. Goodall : - 1,950 0 90 
Shurmur . A ‘ 4 q 945 0 O GOULD & BRAND (accepted) . L012.) 40 
HAYWORTH (accepted ) ; 5) A ©) Pewterers Work. 

For Erecting Model Dwellings, Dates Rost St. Pancras. W. Helling . : IIg 19 0 

Mr. GEO. WAYMOUTH, Architect. Quantities by Messrs. FJ; dRuse . |. ¢. 4 a TERS Tae 87 15 oO 

J. E. Goodchild & Son. q Heath=; 2 87 0 0 
Grist . é . £3,840 0 O SANDERS & SONS (accepted) . : 33-0" 10 
Outhwaite 3,740 75.0. OO Gasfitters Work. 

Higgs ‘ 3,680 o oO Vaughan & Brown : ‘ : : , 58 0 oO 
Richardson : : 3459 O O E, Pragnell ‘ : 55 Io oO 
Mote a (accepted) : ; : ‘ 3,339;40 20 RUSSELL & Co. (accepted) 49 I0 O 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AN) MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 
New Ten-inch Builder's Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
Is. 6d. each; by post, 1s. 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 
Ask for “Surveying List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS 
Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED "1837. 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 Ibs, per bushel. Slow set- 


seven days. Fineness, 
\, meshes to squareinch. sith loss WK 
‘4, than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
& 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
& and Hereford Water Works, 

4 Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


my (6 
cane ECLIPSE’? PORTLAND CEMENT 
=¥/ Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most Plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
l in the mar Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, meking joints i in  penitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &e. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


EsTABLISHED 1844. 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BLUE Lis LIM, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 


ket. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, a aa and | 2fr eG 


Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE., 
Agents for the ‘ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to Seach: (Ke 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 


Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 


Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
London, 1862. ee 
“ Model Dwelling,’ ” New- am (a 
C27, 
2ue@e7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


Ilighest Award: Gold Medal, 
»s\ 
¥) castle Exhibition, 1887. 
FoR PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


oy lage, Se Exhibition, 
4 } | LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


In Small Sizes, 


FOR 


CHAFF CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
VENTILATING, 
PUMPING, &. 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
And LONDON, 


ChimneyColumns 

Pointed, hooped, raised, and 

repaired. No stoppage of 
Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
AND 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed. Esti- 
mates free Distance no IRE 
object. 2 


TELEGRAMB— | 
“Blackburn, Nottingham.” 3 # 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.) LIMITED. (1871. 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the ;omrenyy 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, ON, B.C. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


BEVELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING, 


REGISTERED No. 60808, 
| sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt. Grimsby 


Specialty: ‘‘ BALTIC REDWOOD.,”’ 
Prize Meda!, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 188 8. 


HINDLEY. 


* LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 


ll QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


Works—BOURTON, DORSET 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITEOT. 
Price 2s.—Office 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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TTT 
i 


GIBBS’ PATENT GIBBS’ PATENT GIBBS’ PATENT 


Noiseless Outlet Ventilator, Noi 0 ator 
ws, WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, © 


2 From 4123 /=— each. a 
& em Ss tet) 
E In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY THE 3 
= ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE 2 
AAS Ni a LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS af 
| ! ch IT THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
: : j THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD SUE a 
BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS. PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. 
CHEAPEST, | s | KINDLY 
\ ~ ides fase | 4 
STRONGEST, es | GOMPARE MAKE 
AND No. 16, ee Cee oes 
Fi dion: AND, 
BEST VENTILATOR saan PRICE 
IN THE MARKET. 7 Sole, 5 
Q e Q 
= < 
Be 8 tt ty 
Pa é £3 
Pin Bax OQ 
= 4 
As SE a: 
') ety 4 HY 
S8 sem 26 
faa H 3 a len (@) 
m fA Z HS 
= 
o> x =o 
SS No. 4 (Circular Front). 
STRONG GALVANISED BOARD ScaHooL 
| PATTERN. 
GOTHIC. 
Som Prrr PATTERN. 


ili 

pea all = =a 

No. 3 (Registered Design). 

GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 
EXTRACTOR, 


PRICE LIST—EX-WORKS; LIVERPOOL. (Subject to Alteration without Notice.) 


1to 3. Strong (Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 


(Registered Design.) 
| PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


ps pcg IS 
WP 


ROOF VENTILATORS, Patterns Nos. nam 

Extractor, 12 in. dia 4} to 6 tial ipe..£1L 11 6 Extractor, 20 in. dia. ....+- 8tol0in pipe..£3 17 O Extractor, 36 PODER | HASOOC 14to18 in. pipe..£9 15 O 

b: ’ 7 . raberinoon a hes . pipe.. 117 6 z ‘ Ae Rigcice 9 to 1250; RUNES Ey ty! Ae 42 RS bre 16 to20 ,, a lea ype tas 
” 18 ” waierelece rite: ” an 312 6) 3 oT Aes Laon 12: to lf ,; ae Ao ey as: a 48 Me A ssc 18 to24 ,, AG 1S. O 
” 18 Pe DdGoooT ra ” . 3.5 0 | rs 30 oy RESS Sueis Ito lS. 45 ne fT LOF0 ‘a 54 ec Stn 9)to27 “y 19 "0. 0 
” yt eee ” o- 


New Illustrated Catalcgue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


[1] Telephono Number, 1389, Telograms--VENTILATION, Liverpoo}, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. 

For Sanitary Works at Dyers’ Hall, Dowgate Hill, E.C., for the 

Dyers’ Company. Mr, JOHN SLATER, Architect. 

Holloway Bros. . , : ; ‘ #£125 20%. 0 

SHURMUR (accepted) . 1178 & oO 
OSWESTRY. 

For Building Primitive Methodist Schools, Oswestry. Mr. E. 

BREMNER SMITH, Architect, Oswestry. 


J. Gethin, Shrewsbury . i leiOueO 0 
J. Vaughan, West Felton . 1,096 14 oO 
Thomas Evans, Oswestry : 993 18 7 
E. Evans, Oswestry . ; : ‘ QOL LZ" 2 
W. H. THOMAS, Oswestry (accepted ) 894 17 6 


PENMAENMAWER. 
For Ornamental Wrought-iron Gates, for Mr. Wm. Smith, The 
Hotel, Penmaenmawr. Mr. R. DAVIES, Architect. 
E, Worrall & Co., Liverpool. 


PENTRE. 
For Improvement of East Road, Tylorstown, for the Ystrady- 
fodwg Local Board. Mr. J. W. JONES, Surveyor. 


W. Mathias, Treorky : 3 : » $2,424 14 5 
J. L. Protheroe, Ferndale . : ) 5 PReWites, WAP 
D. Jones, Tylorstown : é : : Coe. AO 
Ellis & Davies, Cardiff. ; : : eee 3O2ul ae O 
W. F. Brown, Merthyr Tydfil (accepted) Peli alee’ 


PRINCES RISBOROUGH. 
For Erection of an Institute and Cottage, High Street, Princes 
Risborough, Bucks, for the Right Hon. Lord Rothschild. 


RAMSGATE. 


For Pulling Down and Rebuilding No. 12 Harbour Street. 


Quantities supplied by the Architects, Messrs. LANGHAM 
& COTE, Ramsgate and Broadstairs, 


J. Paramoor & Son, Margate «£1,370 .0 7a 
E. Collins, Ramsgate ‘ . = ‘ « “1,307 6 ag 
H. Miller, Ramsgate ; : . oalen dig 2A el Maa 
H. Bowman, Ramsgate . A ; : «5, 20038 0% 10 
G. H. Denne & Son, Deal 1,187 0 0 
Newby Bros., Ramsgate . 1,183 II o 
J. H. Forwalk, Ramsgate . : 1,160 0 O| 
W. W. Martin, Ramsgate. c c 1,156.70 4.0 
Cuas. HOME, Ramsgate (accepted) . 999° 0 9 


SHEFFIELD. 
For Execution of Works, for the Corporation. Mr. C, F. WIKE, 
C.E., Borough Surveyor, Sheffield. 


Cabmen’s Rest and Urinal, Glossop Road. 


J. Robertson, Sheffield . ° . £210 0 oO 
A. Smith, Sheffield . : : . 108 Ba io 
Sutton & Evans, Sheffield . 179 IO oO 
KE. & W. Oxley, Sheffield re Oo © 
C. Shelton, Sheffield :. 165 0 oO 
Armstead and Vasey, Sheffield 163 00 
J. H. Lilleker, Sheffield : 1557152 0 
W. & A. Foredike, Sheffield 146 I0 oO 
J. Eshelly, Sheffield . q : : . 140 0 0 
GRANTHAM & WHELAN, Sheffield (accepted) 135 10 O 


= Shelter, W.C.’s, &¢., Carbrook Recreation Ground. 


= 


Mr. W. F. TAYLor, Architect, Aylesbury. : 
Volland) Wendover ‘ . .£L,190 0 6 J. Morton, Sheffield . ‘ i sif20376 6 
: J. Eshelly, Sheffield . : : i ets. 100 
S. Grist, Burton ; , : te etre lie Longden & Son, Sheffield Z60° 0 oO 
Crook & Holland, Waddesdon. Welly Cegays ee & enka Sheffield 3 ; : : : F b 
Webster & Cannon, Aylesbury . 1,048.0 10 T. CUTHBERT N ak ; ; hese : A ae P 
G. GREEN, Aylesbury (accefted ) 988 0 o : » Nottingham (accepted) : “roe > 
PROSPECT. SOUTH HEIGHTON. 
For Building Sunday School at Prospect. Mr. THOMAS | Foy Works, &c., to South Heighton School. Mr. GEORGE 
STEPHENSON, ey pen FULLER, Archived 19 High Street, Lewes. Quantities 
: not supplied. 
J. Wilson, Aspatria, walling. ee ve Hot Water. Stoves, 
R. Bell, Aspatria, joinerwork. E. Verrall, Lewes. : ‘ .£385 0 0 £346 10 0 
T. Maudle, Maryport, slating. G. E. Chapman, Newhaven. 317.04 .0 299 0 O 
Plumbing, glazing, and painting and plastering and cementing ASHDOWN & Son, Newhaven 
not let. (accepted ) . ; 237 Cum 185 0 0 


Th 


Telegraphic Addresses: 
CPand Quscriea} ‘/OOLITE, BATH." 


Head Offices: 


NE FIRMS, Lip. 


BAT Er. 


LONDON DEPOTS. 
G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


and Quarries i LONDON,” Paddington. 
VONDOS OFFICE ea ocd THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a L. & 8. W. B. Station, 
wos a position to supply every description of Bath Stone madera 
COMBE DOWN. from any and all of the quarries previously owned | EVERY KIND OF STONE 
STOKE GROUND. IN STOCK. 


by 
Pictor & Sons. 
Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited, 
Isaac Sumsion, S. R. Noble. 
Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


HE STURTEVANT SYSTEM 


For HEATING & VENTILATING 


Factories, Schools, Churches, Hospitals, Public Buildings, Steamships, &ec., by 
means of a forced circulation of PURE, WARM AIR. 


For Description, see Issue of March 21, 1890. 


Send for Special Catalogues on “Ventilation and Heating,” and “Drying.” 


STURTEVANT BLOWER Co. 


75 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 


WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


UNLIMITED SELECTION. 


SPECIAL SIZES READILY 
OBTAINED. 


PROMPT DESPATCH. 


R. J. Marsh & Co.,, 


to be driven by belt. 
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; STOCKPORT. WARESIDE. 
For Construction of Brick Bridge over the River Mersey, from | For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Wareside, Herts. Mr. 
near Miilgate to the Fair Ground. Mr. A. M. FOWLER, T. BOREHAM, Architect. 

Engineer, Borough Chambers, Stockport. Goodman . 4 "| ; ¥ ; : 505) 1Or- 9 
J. D. Nowell, Manchester ‘Ese let BLT, 7751 Tod Wickham. : : ; : ‘ . S Aston 42 
J. Bush & Co, Preston . ‘ : : epposeni Garo Hitch ». : < ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 bLo One 
Dransfield & Smith, Sheffield . ‘ i 2117 6,900/ Oi Pocock ; i ; , : ; , ot 483 an 
W. Holden & Co., Stalybridge. . . «. 6,741 10 5 | LAWRANCE (accepted) ne brace wy ty DS ACD 
J. Broadhurst, Stockport . ; ; ; MOG 2mlome2 
P. Smith, Openshaw ‘ ‘ 6,561 10 6 oa. oo 
Rg ne eh Bere Pet 32509 TRADE NOTES. 

T. & S. Pea vstinart™. ; ‘ ae i ; THE Board schools, St. Albans, are being warmed and ven- 

C. Braddock, Wigan’ : ; e7it 5 a tilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, sup- 
F. & W. Meadows, Stockport . $550 0 0 plied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

Holme & King, Liverpool y y : . 4992 0 8 New ELECTRIC Works have been erected at Bushbury, and 

EADIE, Stockport (accepted) . : ‘ . 4755 12 6 special attention has been paid to the ventilation, the latest 

improved form of Messrs. R. Boyle & Son’s patent self-acting 

aa _STOKE-BY-NAYLAND. air-pump ventilator being adopted for the extraction of the 

For Building Bridge over the River Box. Mr. A. E. MUDD, | vitiated air, and fresh air admitted through their improved air 

Surveyor, Stoke-by-Nayland. inlets. 

King & Son, Bury St. Edmunds ee tO yO Mr. J. WituiAMs DuNFoRD, M.S.A., architect and sur- 
A. Green, Stoke-by- Nayland 185 0 veyor, has removed his City offices to 10cC Queen Victoria 


Street, E.C. 

A. LARGE clock with chimes has just been erected in the 
parish church-tower at Oldbury, near Birmingham, which is 
fitted with all modern improvements, so as to keep time with 
great accuracy. The dial is illuminated, and automatic appa- 
MoxHAM, Architects, Swansea. ratus is attached to turn the gas on and off.” Messrs. John 

JENKINS Bros., Swansea (accepted). Sea «ford Midland Clock Works, Derby, have carried out 

the work. 
. ots: TIPTON. : THE Stapleford and Sandiacre Waterworks are now com- 
For Building Infant School at Bloomfield Road, for the Tipton | menced, he: a good supply of water has been found in the 
School Board. Mr. A. LONG, Architect, 319 High Street, | Bunter sandstone at a considerable depth. A steam pump has 


ooo°0o 


G. R. Hawkins, Monks Eleigh (accepted ) i 124 12 
_ G. Double, Ipswich . , : . ° 4 eo Me) 


SWANSEA. 
For Additions to the Welcome Coffee Tavern, High Street, 
Swansea. Messrs. J. BUCKLEY WILSON & GLENDINNING 


West Bromwich. been used to test the quantity of water, and 240,000 gallons a 
J. Worton, Lower Gornal . .  « + £1,475 © ©! day has been pumped without any appreciable diminution. 
WALKER. The engineer to the works is Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of 


Nottingham, and the contractor is Mr. W. Cooke. 


For Forming Streets, for the Walker Local Board. 

W. Lawton, Tynemouth . ; ; ‘ . £4,688 16 10 Messrs. BAIRD, THOMPSON & CO., ventilating engineers, 
J. J. Robson, Newcastle . F : : . 4,371 14. 8 , London and Glasgow, have just applied their improved system 
G. Maughan, Jarrow. , : " ‘ . 4,258 13 9 | of ventilation to the large new schools of Sinclairtown, Pathead 
G. Robson, Newcastle. : ; : . 4,255 0 10| and Dysart, for the Kirkcaldy School Board, their improved 
J. T. Simpson, Newcastle. f : ‘ . 4217 14 1 | patent exhaust ventilators being used for the extraction of the 
E. Epcar, Heaton (accepted) . ‘ ‘ . 4,077 14 § | Vitiated air, and their improved patent air inlet panel ventilator, 
G. Smith, Newcastle ‘ é : ; . 3,995 17 3. which introduces a supply of pure fresh air without draughts. 


as has been made with the 
Pictures from 14 inches square up to i Plates. 


METAL MINIATURE CAMERAS. Very Handy. Ver 


14 x 1} inebes square, 25s8.; 2x2 inches square, 45s. ; 31x 3}, 84s. 
PARCEL CAMERA. This Smallest and Simplest of Cameras has been much Improved. 
Measures open 8x5 x 4. Covered in saddler’s leather, £5. We strongly recommend purchasers to see this Apparatus. There 1s none 


better made. 


0) sie es 
BVERY PHOTOGRAPHIC REQUISITE. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MARION’S CELEBRATED FERRO-PRUSSIATE or BLUE PROCESS. The Simplest, 


CGleanest and Best Process for Copying Tracings. Useful also for Negatives. Sold in Packets of cut sizes. 


MARION’S PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTING SOLUTION. This Mountant has a very large 


Sale. Is the best yet made. Price 1s. per bottle. 
Book S. 
MARION’S “PRACTICAL GUIDE,” 2s. 6d.; Johnson’s “Book on Retouching,” 28. ; 
W. K. Burton on “All Printing and Photo-Mechanical Processes,” 4s,; Sir David Salomons’ * Note Book,” 1g.; Burnett's ‘“ Art 
Essay,” 16s.; Wilson’s “ Quarter of a Century of Photography,” 16s. 7 


Our assortment of Hand Camer 


MARION’S CELEBRATED DRY PLATES, made in Three Rapidities. 


od os. 3d 423d. pera 
Ordinary (Yellow Label) « ae otk 1s. Od. Ss. ; s. . per dozen. 
Rapid (White Label) ... ee ie i 1s. 3d. 3s. Od. 5s. 6d. 5» » 
Instantaneous (Brown Label) A e 1s, 6d. 8s 8d. 6s. 6d. 


22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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THE annual meeting of Nettlefolds, Limited, screw manu- 
facturers, was held on Monday in Birmingham. Mr. F. NEW CATALOGUES. 
Nettlefold, in moving the adoption of the report, which showed 
a profit of 115,coo/., and recommended 6 per cent. dividend on | A NEw illustrated catalogue has been issued by Mr. John 
the ordinary shares, besides payment of Preference and De- Tann, lock and safe engineer, of 11 Newgate Street, E.C. The 
benture dividends, said the past year had been the most pros- | book is remarkably well-got up, and bound in cloth. On the 
perous and successful the company had ever had, and the screw | coveris seen the familiar trade mark with “‘ John Tann’s Reliance 
trade was placed on a sounder basis than heretofore. Safe.” The illustrations are so numerous, and the letter-press 


THE Philadelphia Radlway World records the death of Mr. | !8 5° exhaustive, that the purchaser, knowing the icing oof safe 
T. Haskins Du Puy, civil engineer, at Orange, N.J., aged 69 that he requires, and the purpose for which he requires it, will 
years. His first service was with the Delaware and Hudson fedionte> a suit his exact requirements and eel, and ae 
Canal Company. A year after entering its employ he entered pir these sri be guided to select the one best suited to eet 
the service of the Pennsylvania, and was one of the first to | 282!2St the special danger or dangers to be apprehended in his 
build iron bridges in America, particular case. The safes range from 20 inches high up to 
bits) : : immense safes that are rooms—what are known as strong-rooms. 
_ THE Birmingham Post mentions a rumour in the Dudley | That papers and valuables can be preserved uninjured through 
district that Lord Dudley had finally concluded arrangements | the fiercest of fires is a matter of fact within the knowledge of 
for the sale of his celebrated ironworks at Round Oak. The | all. Thieves and burglars, however, have to be guarded 
purchasers are said to be a company at Cardiff. against. Invention is always producing new appliances which 
THE American Manufacturer says :—Work has been begun | Skilled burglars are quick to take advantage of, and, since safes 
on the long pipe line which is to bring natural gas to Toledo, | were first made, their manufacturers have been successfully 
Ohio. The line will be thirty-seven miles in length, and the engaged in inventing new devices to baffle the burglar, much 
cost of pipe and construction is estimated at 10,000 dols. per | in the same way, though inversely, that the military authorities, 
mile. The supply of gas will be obtained from twenty-two | after constructing steel armour that shot will not penetrate, 
wells which have been drilled at a cost of about 120,000 dols, | directly after construct a gun that will drive a shot through it. 
These wells, we are informed, are in the best gas lands | To mention a few safes designed for special purposes there are 
owned by the city, and extend over an area nine miles in | fite-resisting chests, to protect papers from fire only, in dwelling- 
length from north to south. The line, it is estimated, will | houses, and dollar chests which are not fireproof, but are 
require twenty-nine miles of 10-inch pipes, eight miles | designed for the protection of coin in transit, or for storing 
12-inch, five miles 8-inch, and five miles of 3-inch, 4-inch, | Plate. There are fire-resisting gunpowder safes and magazines, 
and 6-inch to make connections in the field. ~The capacity | Tailway chests, or collecting boxes for transmission of cash, 
of the twenty-two wells drilled is reported at about 155,000,000 | &c., to the head office; these are so constructed that the 
feet per day, a supply which it would seem would be equal | Various station masters can enclose anything, but can extract 
to the demand. The total cost to the city is set down at | Rothing. There are many plate safes, jewellery safes, fire- 
about half a million dollars. resisting and thief-resisting, or thief-resisting only, commercial 
THE inhabitants of the village of Guildry, Markinch. at-a safes, solicitors’ safes—the interior divided up into convenient 
meeting lately held, decided on the erection of a ublic hall for | PISEon holes—Treasury safes, counter safes—the pees 2 
thewillace : P "series of shelves or drawers—the pawnbrokers and jewellers 
i f | safe—a beautifully-arranged system of drawers for containing 
A MEETING of the friends and supporters of the Guild and | the valuable articles, watch importers’ safes, &c. The safes 
School of Handicraft, Whitechapel, took place on Thursday are also made fireproof, steam-proof, burglar-proof and wedge- 
(yesterday) afternoon, at Dean’s Yard, Westminster, under the | proof, As is well known, the employment of a wedge on a 


presidency of the Marquis of Ripon. The report for the past _wedge-proof safe only causes bolt and bar to lock the tighter ; 
year was submitted and members to serve on the committee _ but to show what precautions may be taken to make a safe 
proof, mention may be made of John Tann’s patent 


elected | drill- 


EXTENSIVELY USED FOR 


Mansions, Churches, Shops, Schools, Warehouses, Stables, 
Villas, Chapels, Factories, Convents, Public Halls, 
Cottages, Unions, Asylums, Railway Stations. &c. 


2g] WILL NOT RUB OR WASH OFF. 


| ATIHORSEEC® macht NON=POISONOUS AND ODOURLESS. 
EQUAL IN APPHARANCE TO THE BEST FLATTED PAINTS AT ONE-THIRD THE COST. 
DURABLE AND CHEAP. 


NO OIL OR TURPS. MIX WITH COLD WATER ONLY, AND IT IS READY FOR USE. 


OLD, NEW, DAMP OR DRY, INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK. 


The Healthiest, Cheapest, and Best Wall Decoration extant. Invaluable for Purifying and Sweetening Walls, é&e. 
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“ Anchor Reliance” impregnable double burglar-proof safes, as 
in them every protecting influence is exemplified. They may 
well be, as they are described to be, of extraordinary strength 
and invulnerability. It is constructed throughout of steel and 
interlaminated drill-proof unbreakable armour plates. The 
unbreakable plates, it appears, are composed of hard steel and 
soft iron, combined in one solid plate, which is thus impene- 
trable and unbreakable, for steel alone, if made drill-proof, is 
extremely brittle and can be broken away and removed with 
facility. The safe, moreover, really consists of two safes, one 
within the other, each burglar, wedge and drill-proof, and these 
are secured by five of John Tann’s patent unpickable, gun- 
powder proof, cylinder locks, protected by additional thicknesses 
of drill-proof plates. Few purchasers of these will care to take 
advantage of the forty hours allowed them to test whether they 
can open them with burglar’s tools. In 1895 a century will 
have elapsed since the establishment of this firm, and in 1843 
a patent was granted to Messrs. Tann for their fire-resisting 
medium being more perfect and simpler than anything then 
devised. Full details of the excellent locks for all purposes, 
. manufactured by John Tann, will also be found in the catalogue, 
which we advise our readers to consult themselves, there being 
a fund of information which includes a small history of the 
dangers incurred by safes, as may be gathered from perusal of 
the testimonials. 


EXAMINATIONS IN BUILDING, 


THE following report by Lieut.-Col. H. C. Seddon, on the 
examinations in building construction, has been circulated by 
the Science and Art Department. 

Elementary Stage.—In this stage there is a slight decrease 
of 26 as compared with last year. The percentage of first-class 
papers is about 10 per cent. lower than last year, though only 
slightly lower than in 1887; whilst the percentage of second- 
class papers being about 11 per cent. higher, the failures remain 
about the same as last year. 

Advanced Stage.—Out of 1,294 papers 38, as against 49 last 
year, failed to obtain 20 per cent. of the full credits. Thirteen 
candidates, as against 17 last year, lost their highest marks for 
attempting more than six questions, by which, probably, three 
lost a first and two a second class. 

Honours Paper.—The total number of honours papers is 
less than last year by 45, and 15 less than in 1887, whilst in the 
home work designs there is an increase of seven as compared 


CARSC 


with 1888, though a decrease of 15 compared with 1887. Of 
the 225 honours candidates seven obtained a first class, 92 a 
second class, and 126 failed, giving much better percentages of 
classes than last year, and higher results than in any year since 
188r, 


THE BIRMINGHAM COUNCIL HOUSE. 


PROGRESS is being made with the new iron structures in the 
quadrangle at the Council House, which are to afford improved 
cloak-room accommodation and a ready means of access from 
the reception-rooms to the Art Gallery. The cloak-room, which 
will be on the first-floor level, will be about 63 feet long by 
22 feet 6 inches wide, while the external corridor along the west 
side of the quadrangle will be level with the floor above. Both 
are constructed chiefly of iron and glass. The pillars and 
principal girders have all been set, and the workmen are now 
engaged on the superstructure. The cost authorised by the 
Council is to be not exceeding 9757. for the cloak-room, and 
1,530¢. for the communication with the Art Gallery. The 
contractors for the metalwork are Messrs. Hart, Son & Peard. 


NEWPORT BATHS. 


THESE baths, which have just been officially opened by the 
Mayor of Newport (Mon.), were designed by the borough 
engineer, Mr, Conyers Kirby, and the building contains two 
plunge baths (first and second-class), eighteen slipper baths 
(first and second-class male and female), and a complete suite 
of Turkish baths and laundry plant for towel-washing, &c. 
The whole of the engineering work was carried out by Messrs. 
Bradford & Co., London and Manchester. The plunge baths 
are heated by steam, as are also the dressing-boxes and 
corridors to the various baths. The Turkish baths are heated 
by an improved furnace specially designed by the above firm, 
the temperature in the hot-rooms ranging from 300 degrees 
in the first room to 180 degrees in the third hot-room. 
Special attention has been paid:to the admission of fresh air 
and the extraction of the vitiated atmosphere. A supplementary 
boiler is provided for hot-water supply to Turkish and slipper 
baths and to the laundry, and a gas-engine is also provided in 
the latter so that, in the event of the plunge baths being closed 
during the winter months, the remaining baths and the laundry 
could be worked independent of the steam boiler. 
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THE LATE MR. W. HODGKISS. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. W. Hodgkiss, who was a pro- 
minent builder in Birmingham. His illness was of long dura- 
tion. Mr. Hodgkiss was a relative by marriage of Sir Josiah 
Mason, and was originally engaged in business as a builder, at 
Wolverley, near Kidderminster. When Sir Josiah Mason took 
into his own hand the completion of the orphanage building at 
Erdington, he induced Mr. Hodgkiss to give up his business, 
for the purpose of executing the works at Erdington; and when 
the Mason College was founded, the working construction of 
that building was entrusted to Mr. Hodgkiss, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. J. A. Cossins, On the opening of the 
college, in 1880, Mr. Hodgkiss was appointed steward, with the 
oversight of the buildings; and this position he filled until 
September1888, when confirmed ill-health compelled him to retire. 
Mr. Hodgkiss was greatly esteemed by the trustees and professors 
of the college for his practical capacity, sterling honesty and 
faithfulness, and for his devotion to the interests of the insti- 
tution. 


ARTIFICIAL STONE. 


A MOST important manufacture, that is likely to affect the 
interests of the brick, stone and tile industries, has just 
been introduced into this country. By a blending of two 
classes of clay under special conditions of mixing and calcining 
(the result of seventeen years’ tests and working of the 
inventor, who is a practical man), a substance is formed which 
has withstood a crushing strain of 12,760 lbs. to the square 
inch without any indication of fissures or breakage. Itis claimed 
to be absolutely impervious to damp or atmospheric action, 
and unaffected by sulphuric acid. 

The foregoing qualities indicate the value of the invention 
for railway and dock engineering, and for building operations 
generally. By variations in mixing and by the introduction of 
different marls many shades of colour can be obtained, ranging 
from china clay white to jet black, and with marble and 
granite effects. This feature gives a great value to the inven- 
tion, as it will be possible by polishing one side to obtain a 
reflective surface similar to white enamelled bricks. 

A large church is now being erected on the Continent with 
blocks made of this new material, and streets paved with it 
upwards of twelve months, where the traffic is extreme, are 
certified by the engineer as showing no perceptible wear, The 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
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cost is less than a fourth of stone or granite. Bricks will not 
exceed in cost that of blue Staffordshire or best facing goods. 
So successful has been the trading on the Continent—a profit of 
Too per cent. having been realised—that the proprietors of the 
patent have recently sold their manufacturing rights in the 
United States and in Canada to a syndicate of bankers for 
160,000/. The British and Colonial patents (except Canada) 
have been secured by Mr. Thomson Freeman, F.G.S., of 
2 Victoria Mansions, Westminster, and arrangements are in | 
progress for forming a syndicate to commence works in England 
at an early date. 


AN ARBITRATION UASE. 


ON Monday the case Ward v. Cave was brought before Mr. 
Justice Grantham on a motion to set aside an award. It had 
been agreed between the parties that, as the affidavits for the 
motion were contradictory, the evidence should be taken vzva 
voce before Mr. Justice Grantham. 

The facts on which the motion was made were these. Mr. 
E. J. Cave employed a Mr. R. Julian in large building opera- 
tions, and advanced him sums from time to time. In August 
last Julian became bankrupt, and Mr. Cave took up the build- 
ings himself and continued them. Questions arose between 
Mr. Cave and Mr. Ward, Julian’s trustee in bankruptcy, as to 
certain omissions and additions by Julian in respect of sixteen 
houses in High Street, Hampstead, and nineteen others in 
Fitzjohn’s Promenade, Finchley Road, and as to certain job- 
bing work and removal of clay. In October 1889 these ques- 
tions were referred to the arbitration of Mr. B. Catherwood, an 
architect of experience, who in March of the present year 
found in favour of Mr. Ward for seven or eight thousand 
pounds. After taking into account the sums advanced there 
was Claimed by Mr. Ward under the award a sum of 3,348/. 
The grounds on which it was sought to set the award aside 
were that the arbitrator had, on various occasions, allowed his 
clerk to go round the buildings in company with Julian, and 
without, on behalf of Mr. Cave, measuring and inspecting, and 
that the arbitrator had acted on his report; also that the 
arbitrator ought to have made a personal inspection of the 
premises instead of deputing the work to his clerk. There was 
also the objection that the award was not final. 

After some discussion as to the mode of procedure the 
course followed on the motion was that the affidavits in support 
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of the motion were read by Mr. Henn Collins, then those 
against it, in which it was stated that a representative of Mr. 
Cave was always present with Julian—but without giving the 
name of anyone—when he and Windsor were together on the 
buildings. These affidavits also negatived most of the other 
points set up. The affidavits in reply were then read. 
Mr. Cave was then put in the box to be cross-examined, but 
Mr. Justice Grantham observed that it was often the case 
that when an award was given against a man fora larger sum 
than he expected, he grumbled. There would be then a 
different account from each interested party. The arbitrator 
generally explained the discrepancy. The mere fact that Julian 
was on the premises with the arbitrator's clerk did not show 
evidence was taken behind the back of the parties. Was it not 
better to call the arbitrator at once, as his evidence would have 
very great weight ? 
Mr. Catherwood, the arbitrator, who had made an affidavit 
jn support of the award, was cross-examined by Mr. Henn 
Collins. He thought he was at liberty to ask Julian whether 
he admitted matters on the list of omissions furnished by Mr. 
Cave, even though Mr. Cave was not there and not represented. 
He had held meetings on February 21 and 22, when he went 
through with Mr. Cave those items on the list that Julian dis- 
puted. He had the drawings, and he could tell without going 
into the houses what ought to be allowed for each. The list of 
omissions was almost correct. There were very few cases where 
the question of the quality of the work was raised. i 
Mr. Justice Grantham (to Mr. Henn Collins): If you did not 
call evidence as to the character of the work, the arbitrator 
must take it as good. 
The arbitrator, as to one of the sets of houses, admitted 
that he had not been inside, and that as to what was actually 
done in them he had no other information than what his clerk 
Windsor had given him. 
Mr, Henn Collins and Mr. Russell, without calling any 
further witnesses, then addressed the Court as to the finality of 


sum to be allowed for certain jobbing work. The arbitrator 


had recited in his award, though he had not mentioned it in | 


his affidavit or in his evidence, that this question was withdrawn 
by consent from his consideration. The applicant’s affidavits 
negatived this, those of Julian and Mr. Ward affirmed it. He 
did not find on this question. Another point left to him separ- 
ately was ‘the allowance proper to be made to Mr. Cave in 
respect of getting out and carting clay for foundations of the 
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above-mentioned houses.” As to that the award found as 
follows :—‘! There is no sum proper to be allowed to the said 
E. J. Cave in respect of getting out and carting clay for the 
foundations of the above-mentioned houses, other than and so 
far as the same is taken into account in the sums before awarded 
in respect of the several sets of buildings.” It was urged that 
it was the arbitrator’s duty to find that “ proper allowance.” 
This finding did not do that, and what was the “proper 
allowance” was a matter left undecided, or, at any rate, un- 
Rae If an award was not final or uncertain it should be set 
aside. 

Mr. Justice Grantham refused to set the award aside. He 
admitted that the law was correctly stated, but held that the 
facts did not make it applicable. It was what he had said, a 
case where a considerable sum was found against a man, and 
he now tried to get a case against the award. The learned 
judge thought there was no ground for setting the award aside. 

Judgment was then by consent ordered to be entered for the 
3,3482. on the summons for that purpose, which had been 
adjourned to come on with the motion to set aside. 


SHIP CANAL FROM BIRMINGHAM TO LIVERPOOL. 


At the recent meeting of the North Staffordshire Institute 
of Mining Engineers, held at Stoke, Mr. Shepherd, from the 


| office of the engineers for the proposed Ship Canal, explained 


the details of the scheme. The canal between Birmingham 
and Liverpool would, he said, provide a channel for heavy 
traffic, speedy, direct and economical. Statistics relative to 
the trade of Birmingham and the coal and iron district showed 
that the proposed route would be of great utility to commercial 
interests. The promoters of the Manchester Ship Canal and 
the Weaver Navigation Board had both expressed their readi- 
ness to assist in the passage of the Bill through Parliament, 


_ and were prepared to grant fair rates for goods. The route 
the award. One question left to the arbitrator was as to the 


proposed to be taken started at Winsford Bridge, at the river 
Weaver, which was 54 feet 5 inches above the sea level, and 
the navigation would accommodate vessels to the extent of 
The canal would be constructed at a width of 
72 feet at the top and 52 feet at the bottom, with concrete walls 
not less than 9 feet deep. They were prepared to work the 


canal at one-seventh or one-eighth the cost of a railway, and it 


could be made to pay at a charge of 6d. per ton for the whote 
route, which could be traversed in 18 hours. 
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NEW SCOTLAND YARD, 


ALTHOUGH the electric light is in use in several Government 
offices, it is stated that in no one of them has it been exclu- 
sively adopted. The first large public building to be lighted 
entirely by electricity will be New Scotland Yard—the central 
offices for the Metropolitan Police. In this establishment 
electric lamps are being fitted in every room and corridor; in 
all some 1,260 glow lamps will be employed, representing in 
the aggregate over 20,000 candle power. About fifteen miles 
of conducting wire will be employed, and in order to obviate 
any risk of a total extinction of the light, due to any possible 
accident to the generating machinery, the wiring is arranged 
with alternate lamps on different circuits, supplied by separate 
engines and dynamos. ‘The generating plant will be placed in 
a sunk engine-house, which is being excavated outside the main 
building, so that any nuisance from either noise or smell will be 
avoided. The generating plant is being laid down to the 
specification of Mr. A. A. Campbell Swinton, who has charge 
of the installation for the Home Office. It will consist of three 
steam boilers and four sets of steam engines and dynamos of 
about 160 electrical horse-power collectively. There will be a 
battery of accumulators capable of maintaining 2co lights for 
nine hours when the machinery is at rest. 


EXHIBITS AT THE AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 


MEssRS. ROBEY & Co., Globe Works, Lincoln, on Stand 
No. 75 at the Royal Agricultural Show, opened in Plymouth on 
Saturday, the 21st inst., among their exhibits show the fol- 
lowing :— 

Compound “ Robey” Engine and Locomotive Boiler com- 
bined.—This description of engine is largely used for electric- 
light installations, and for driving other machinery where per- 
fectly steady running is required, for which work it js specially 
adapted. It is very powerful for the space occupied. It works 
with perfect regularity with very varying loads. It is extremely 
economical in fuel, consuming under 2 lbs. of best Welsh coal 
per indicated horse-power per hour. The working parts are 
perfectly balanced, so as to run safely at high speed. They 
have large wearing surfaces of ample size, and run cool with 
heavy loads. It is well lubricated for long runs. 

High-speed Vertical Engine.—This has been specially 
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designed for working electric-light machines on board ship and 
in flour mills, &c, but it is equally suitable for any other pur- 
pose where great power is required in small space. It is 
designed to work with a high steam pressure, and may be 
arranged to run at various speeds, as may be found most suit- 
able for the work it has to do. All the wearing parts have very 
large surfaces, and it is fitted up with means for self-lubrication, 
so that it may be run continuously without any risk of heated 
bearings. While every part of it is thoroughly well lubricated, 
it is so arranged that no oil is wasted. When used for electric © 
lighting it is mounted on a cast-iron bedplate, the other end of 
which carries the dynamo. The baseplate is provided with 
lugs and adjusting screws, so that the driving-belt can be 
tightened without stopping the machinery. The engine is per- 
fectly balanced, so as to run at a high speed without excessive 
wear, and the whole forms a strong, durable and compact 
motor, which can be thoroughly relied upon to work econo- 
mically and safely during long runs without giving trouble. 

Long-stroke Horizontal Fixed Engine, fitted with patent 
automatic expansion gear.—This engine is designed for high 
pressures of 80 to Ioo lbs., and is provided with steam jacketed 
cylinders with liner made of specially hard close-grained metal, 
extra long crank-shaft with long bearings, solid end eonnecting 
rod, and all working parts of ample size and strength to work 
continuously with pressure of from 80 to 100 Ibs. steam. It is 
fitted with Richardson’s patent automatic expansion gear and 
governor, which gives a range of admission from zero to 3 of 
the stroke, and a very perfect distribution of steam. 

Messrs. Robey & Co. also show specimens of their well- 
known portable engines and centrifugal pumps. 

Angle iron-framed Thrashing and Finishing Machine.—This 
machine is fitted with Robey & Co.’s new patent straw shaker, 
which gives a much better result than any hitherto used. The 
method of producing the shaking motion is an entirely novel 
one, and consists in supporting the shakers at one end upon 
short brackets connected to end of levers, to which levers a 
rocking motion is given, thus producing a pure up-and-down 
motion of the shakers, which is the most favourable for the 
purpose. The motion of translation for conveying the straw 
from the drum over the end of the shaker is produced in the 
ordinary way by a crank, which, however, has a much smaller 
throw than usual, each revolution giving but a few inches of 
travel to the straw, while it gives double the amount of shaking 
motion, The up-and-down motion is also adjustable to suit 
different varieties of grain and different lengths of straw. 
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STEEL AND IRON BRIDGES 
For Passenger and Carriage Traffic. 


Specimens may be seen, and Architects are specially 
invited to inspect them, at the Manufacturers, 


BAILLIE & LUTWYCHE, 


Ecclesiastical and Stained-Glass Works, 


187 Wardour Street, Oxford Street, W. 


Samples and Price List on application. 


Wrought-Iron Entrance Gates and Railing. 
Contractors, Public Gardens, Estates, Brewers, &e. &c, “| LSP ial il ‘: 3 


ANTIOXIDE 


(Registered). 
Sure Preventive of Rust on all kinds of Tron, Steel, and 
other Metals. Protector of Paint on Wood or Iron. Pro- 
tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to 
the weather, Finest Material for Producing Enamel Paints, 
nly to be had from 


O 
PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, 


Or their authorised Agents. 


HENRY KING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 
(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DES'GNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN 


HEADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 176 Strand, London, W.C, 


SMORLAND’S 


Patent Warm-Air Generating 


MANCHESTER GRATE, 


MADE IN EVERY DESIGN. 
Adopted by the Principal School Boafas 
throughout the Kingdom. 
SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


E. H. SHORLAND, 
St. Gabriel’s Works, Erskine St., Manchester. 


—— 
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== WINE 


ERNE z 
Catalogues on application, 
77a Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Works; POSStTL PARK, QLASGOW, ‘ 
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Messrs. PRIESTMAN BROTHERS, Limited, of Hull and PATENTS. 

London, are exhibiting (Stand No. 207, Machinery in Motion [This List of Patznts is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Shed) the following types of their well-known oil engines :— Mr. G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
One 11 horse-power Priestman’s patent portable oil-engine ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
mounted on wheels, with shafts, shown driving one of Wallis & whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
Steeven’s thrashing-machines, for which purpose it appears to may be had gratuitously. | 

be very suitable. One 5 horse-power Priestman’s patent 8882. John Brindle, for “ Improvements in the construction 
portable oil-engine, mounted on wheels, with shaft, &c., com- | of locks, latches and bolts for doors and other parts.” 

plete. One 2 horse-power Priestman’s patent horizontal oil- 8919. David Wilson, for “ Improvements in apparatus for 


engine, shown in connection with electric-lighting plant supplied | use in the manufacture of cement, and improvements connected 
by Mr. F. M. Newton, electrical engineer, Taunton, which | with the said manufacture.” 


includes a thirty-light dynamo machine, with a set of accumu- 8927. Sam. Stackhouse and Jas. John Brown, for “ Improved 
lator or storage-cells. The makers are very busily employed | waste-water preventing flushing cistern with double syphon.” 
with home and foreign orders for this type of engine. One 8934. John Bousfield, for “ Diminishing keys for door 
3 horse-power electric motor (supplied by Mr. F. M. Newton), latches and locks.” 

capable of working lathes, domestic pumps, &c. Besides the 8950. Thomas Ernest Crossling, for ‘‘ The extraction of air, 


above Messrs. Priestman also show models of their patent | to be known as * Crossling’s’ ventilator, for the use in carriages, 
dredging and excavating machinery, together with a large ships, mines, dwellings, or other manner.” 


assortment of photographs, &c. The firm is at present busied 8965. Thomas Walker, for “ Improvements in sash slides.” 
with many orders for these oil-engines for home and abroad. 8970. Arthur Lewis Pointing, for “ Improvements in globe- 
holders for gaseliers and the like.” 
a > as ea 8993 Victor Léon Daguzau, for “A new or improved 
: ‘ : . cementing material.” 

Miss GRACE HAWTHORNE having disposed of her lease of 9007. Henry Tudor Owens, for “Improvements ‘a dooe 
the Princess’s Theatre to Mrs. Harriet Gooch will, on the ter- | ¢yrniture.” ; 
mination of the run (Gy Theodora” in London, take her com- 9031. James Walton, for “Improvements in latches and 
pany on tour in the English provinces ; after which she will | jatch doors.” 
play a brief starring engagement in America and Australia, 9036. Charles Showell, for “Improvements m sash and 
returning to London in October of next year to take possession | .asement fastenings.” 
of the new theatre which is being erected for her on an 9066. Thomas Holmes Turner, for “ An improved arrange- 
eligible site not far removed from Piccadilly Circus. ment for balancing window-sashes.” 

Mr. OSCAR WILDE will contribute to the July number of go7o, Ed. Berry, for “ Improved apparatus for cleaning 
Lippincott’s Magazine a complete novel, entitled ‘« The Picture | chimney- pots.” 
of Dorian Gray,” which, as the first venture in fiction of one of 9093. Samuel Baxter, for “ Improvements in appliances for 
the most prominent personalities and artistic influences of the | attaching sash cords to the sashes of sliding windows.” 
day, will be everywhere read with wide interest and curiosity. gtog. James Preston, for “ An improved rack for cords of 
But the story is in itself so strong and strange, and so pic- window-blinds.” 
turesque and powerful in style, that it must inevitably have g14o. Albert Slim, for “Improvements in the manufacture 
created a sensation in the literary world, even if published | of coffin furniture.” 
without Mr. Wilde’s name on the title-page. Viewed merely 9254. Joseph Walker, for “Improvements in window-sash 


as a romance, it is—from the opening paragraph down to the | fasteners.” 

tragic and ghastly climax—full of strong and sustained interest; | To INVENTORS, — Patents tor Inventions, Trad e-marks, and 
as a study in psychology it is phenomenal ; and, judged even | Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
purely as a piece of literary workmanship, it is one of the most | Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
brilliant and remarkable productions of the year. | Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


“ArT DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS.. 
NORTON & 60.'S 0. H. BIRCH, ORIENTAL 


(Late MARRIS & NORTON) ainter, 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workm 
anes fhem to eae Hixtensive Orders at the sorbet 19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
possible notice. 3 Degas os Ser Tae Gee eas 
ecialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. | 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ELS and ENGLISH PAPERS, 6 | a 


PARTTCD AT mae BOSSRD LEA QuETTE,| C. E. BIRCH Importers of Finest Qualiti 
ARCHITECTURAL WORK, "esvunereg |" mporters of Finest Qualities. 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS, | bainreD Se TT OSLIOR, sage to orm oe CARDINAL & HARFORD, 
eee ae PLUMBING Gl orriom eee eae s Oldest Established Importers, 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. Shi %encorns. im 108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- | RLECTRIO LIGHTING. 


mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for Only Experienced Workmen a ie Br ony! labs and See New Lists for Prices, &c. 
sent to all parts of the nited Kingdom. | 

ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &¢.,) pesigNs AND ESTIMATES FREE, 

rain Br POs : G. CHANT, 


NORTON & CO. | CABINET MANUFACTURER, 
VICTORIA HOUSE, i J. & H. LAND, ‘1 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. LONDON, E.C. 


Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Dining, Drawiti and Bed Room Furniture 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. (OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) papi Ae Take prevailing Styles. ’ 


SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS Special attention given a See gd and Interior 
oo AW E Ss E GAN WALL DEGORATIONS. Designs alse I Leek 
(Ten years with Sia ata n Books to Architects and Builders on applicatior. W. S. W A = K E R, 


DECORATOR & STAINED i ee |ARTISTIC. CABINET _MANUFACTORER, 


SS PAI R. “UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


GLA i NTE i | Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. Estimates Free. 
Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and P| t Vi A N AND SO N ; | sig Ge 


Private Buildings submitted on application. 9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., 8.W. 


U RE, ° 1 | i ’ es uv * 
88 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN Sao) Painters and 9 Gieo Tt Cowley St, Westminster, SW 


H ER B E RT H A NKS, Alterations, Arcee Ae hence J Ee. N KS & WO O D 


DECORATOR, BUILDER, PAINTER, &c. Stained Glass. | (LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 
Specialties in Wall & Ceiling Decoration. BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, | 66 Berners Street, London, W. 


wot HS Oe OAM Yo Suan, 30 NEWGATE S™E.C. | (HOT OTERERS & DECORATORS. 


39 Berners Street, Oxford St., London, W. | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LIMITED. 


Cement produced by the Globe Mill System is of 
unequalled quality and tensile strength. By this 
system the Cement is not ground, but crushed to 
very minute even-sized Crystals; and it is turned 
out of the Mills cold, instead of hot as from mill- ? 


stones, thus not needing exposure on cooling floors 
before being bagged. 


af 


a 
Received Highest Award : 
given to Pulverising 
Machinery at the Mel. 
bourne Centennial Ex. 
hibition, 1888. : 
: 


The terms on which the GLope Mr.t 
adoptel for Cement, and all information y 
MILLS, can be obtained 
on application at the 
Offices of the Company, 


System can be ‘ 
elative to GLope —— 


; 


wad, ae 


Highest 
Award and 
Silver Medal ; 
of the ra 
Institute (3) 
Cornwall. 


os. 


Orly Award given 
for Grinding Ma- 
chinery at the 
Royal Agricul- 
tural fociety's. 
International 
Exhibition, ye 


FOR THE REDUCTION OF CEMENT. _ 
Guaranteed Output, 36 tons per 24 hours; Fineness, 100 mesh; Residue, 15 percent. A relatively Larger Output for Coarser Grinding 
C'rcumference of Annular Crushing Path, 153 feet. Speed, 200 revolutions per minute. Weight, 12 tons. Space occupied for foundation, 


6 feet by 5 feet 6 inches. A 40 horse-power Engine will drive a set of three of these Mills, together with Fans, Breaker and Elevator. j 
For Particulars as to Cement Grinding, see Report by Mr. HENRY FAIJ A, M.Inst.c.B. 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS:— =. 


BLOMFIELD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.G. 


Telegraphic Address :—* CRUSHIN G, LONDON,’ Telephone No. 11,014. ; 
Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & OO,, at No, 6 New-street Square, ; 


L,0., and published for the Proprietors by P. A. GILBERT WOOD atihe Ole No. 175 Strand, W.C., London 
Friday, June 27, 1890, e ; 
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